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Mayor,  in  opposition  to  Carter  H.  Harrison,  in 
I860,  and  is  believed  by  many  to  have  been 
honestly  elected,  though  defeated  on  the  face  of 
the  returns.  A  recount  was  ordered  by  the  court, 
but  so  much  delay  was  incurred  and  so  many 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  carrying  the  order 
into  effect,  that  Judge  Smith  abandoned  the  con- 
test in  disgust,  although  making  matt-rial  gains 
as  far  as  it  had.  gone.  During  his  professional 
career  he  was  connected,  as  counsel,  with  some  of 
the  most  important  trials  before  the  Chicago 
courts;  wps  also  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Library,  on  its  organization  in  1871. 
Died  suddenly,  in  Chicago,  Oct.  0.  1898. 

SMITH,  Theophilns  Washington,  Judge  and 
politician,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Sept.  28, 
1784,  serve  1  for  a  time  in  the  United  States  navy, 
•was  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  Aaron  Burr, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  State  in 
1S05,  and,  in  1816,  came  west,  finally  locating  at 
Edwards\  ill*  ,  where  he  soon  became  a  prominent 
figure  in  early  State  history.  In  1820  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  before  the  Legislature  for 
the  office  of  Att<  rney-General,  being  defeated  1  v 
Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  hut  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1822,  serving  four  years.  In  1823 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "Conventionist" 
party,  whose  aim  was  to  ado]  it  a  new  Constitution 
which  would  legalize  slavery  in  Illinois,  during 
this  perk  1  being  the  editor  of  the  leading  organ 
of  the  pro-sl  .very  {■arty.  In  1825  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  resigned,  Dec.  26,  1812.  He  was  im- 
peached in  1832  on  charges  alleging  oppressive 
conduct,  corruption,  and  other  high  misdemean- 
ors in  of  ice,  but  secured  a  negative  acquittal,  a 
two-thirds  vote  being  necessary  to  conviction. 
The  vote  in  the  Senate  stood  twelve  for  convic- 
tion (on  a  part  of  the  charges)  to  ten  for  acquittal. 
four  being  excused  from  voting.  During  the 
Black  Hawk  War  he  served  as  Quartermaster- 
General  on  the  Governor's  staff.  As  a  jurist,  he 
was  charged  by  his  political  opponents  with 
being  unable  to  divest  himself  of  his  partisan 
bias,  and  even  with  privately  advising  counsel,  in 
political  causes,  of  defects  in  the  record,  which 
they  (the  counsel)  had  not  discovered.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  Illinois  &  Mic'nis;an  Canal,  appointed  in 
lsC:;.     Died,  in  Chicago.  May  6,  1  546 

SMITH,  William  Henry,  journalist,  Associ- 
ated Press  Manager,  was  born  in  Columbia 
County,  X.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1833;  at  three  years  of  age 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Ohio,  where  he 
enjoyed   the    best  educational    advantages    that 


State  at  the  time  afforded.  After  completing  his 
school  course  he  began  teaching,  and,  for  a  time, 
served  as  tutor  in  a  Western  college,  but  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  journalism,  at  first  as 
assistant  ediior of  a  weekly  publication  at  Cincin- 
nati, still  later  becoming  its  editor,  and,  in  1855, 
city  editor  of  '"The  Cincinnati  Gazette.''  with 
which  he  was  connected  in  a  more  responsible 
position  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  incidentally 
doing  work  upon  'The  Literary  Review."  His 
connection  with  a  leading  paper  enabled  him  to 
exert  a  strong  influence  in  support  i'i  the  Govern- 
ment. This  he  used  most  faithfully  in  assisting 
to  raise  troops  in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and, 
in  1S03,  in  bringing  forward  and  securing  the 
eiectiou  of  John  Brough  a;  a  Union  candidate  for 
Governor  in  opposition  to  Clement  L.  Vallandi- 
gham,  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  1804  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  Secretary  of  State,  being 
re-elected  two  years  later.  After  retiring  from 
office  he  returned  to  journalism  at  Cincinnati,  as 
e. liter  of  "The  Evening  Chronicle,"'  from  which 
he  retired  in  1870  to  become  Agent  of  the  West- 
ern Associated  Press,  with  headquarters,  at  first 
at  Cleveland,  but  later  at  Chicago.  His  success 
in  this  line  was  demonstrated  by  the  final  union 
of  the  New  York  and  Western  Associated  Press 
organizations  under  his  management,  continuing 
until  IS93,  when  he  retired.  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
strong  personal  friend  of  President  Hay.'s,  by 
whom  he  was  a]. pointed  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Chicago  in  1877.  While  engaged  in  official  duties 
he  found  time  to  do  considerable  literary  work, 
having  published,  several  yearsago,  "TheSt.  Clair 
Papers."  in  two  volumes,  and  a  life  of  Charles 
Hammond,  besides  contributions  to  periodicals. 
After  retiring  from  the  management  of  the 
Associated  Press,  he  was  engaged  upon  a  "His- 
tory of  American  Politics"  and  a  "Life  of  Luther- 
ford  B.  Hayes,"  which  are  said  to  have  been  well 
advanced  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  his  home,  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  July  27, 
1896. 

SMITH,  William  M.,  merchant,  stockbreeder 
and  politician,  was  born  near  Frankfort,  Ky., 
May  23.  1827;  in  1846  accompanied  his  father's 
family  to  Lexington,  McLean  County,  111.,  where 
they  settled.  A  few  years  later  he  bought  forty 
acres  of  government  land,  finally  increasing  las 
holdings  to  si  I  acres,  and  becoming  a  breeder  of 
fine  stock.  Still  later  he  added  to  his  agricultural 
pursuits  the  business  of  a  merchant.  Having 
early  identified  himself  with  the  Republican 
party,  he  remained  a  linn  adherent  ^(  its  prin- 
ciples during  the  Civil  War.  and,  while  de<  limn  - 
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a  commission  tendered  liim  by  Governor  Yates, 
devoted  his  time  and  means  liberally  to  the  re- 
cruiting and  organization  of  regiments  for  serv- 
ice in  the  field,  and  procuring  supplies  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1868  and  "70,  serving,  during  his  last  term,  as 
Speaker.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Cullom  a  member  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission,  of  which  body  lie  served  as  President 
until  1883.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  genial 
temperament,  liberal  impulses,  and  wide  popu- 
larity.    Died,  March  25,  1886. 

SMITH.  William  Soov,  soldier  and  civil  engi- 
neer, was  born  at  Tarlton,  Pickaway  County, 
Ohio,  July  22,  1830;  graduated  at  Ohio  University 
in  1849,  and,  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, in  1853,  having  among  his  classmates,  at  the 
latter,  Generals  McPherson,  Schofield  and  Sheri- 
dan. Coming  to  Chicago  the  following  year,  he 
first  found  employment  as  an  engineer  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  but  later  became  assist- 
ant of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Graham  in  engineer 
service  on  he  lakes;  a  year  later  took  charge  of 
a  select  school  in  Buffalo;  in  1S57  made  the  first 
surveys  for  the  International  Bridge  at  Niagara 
Falls,  then  went  into  the  service  of  extensive 
locomotive  and  bridge-works  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
in  their  interest  making  a  visit  to  Cuba,  and  also 
superintending  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Savannah  River.  The  war  intervening, 
he  returned  North  and  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General at  Camp  Denison,  Ohio,  but,  in 
June,  1862,  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the 
Thirteenth  Ohio  Volunteers,  participating  in  the 
West  Virginia  campaigns,  and  later,  at  Shilohand 
Perryville.  In  April,  1862,  he  was  promoted 
Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  commanding 
divisions  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  until  the  fall 
of  1802,  when  he  joined  Grant  and  took  part  in 
the  Vicksburg  campaign,  as  commander  of  the 
First  Division  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps. 
Subsequently  he  was  made  Chief  of  the  Cavalry 
Department;  serving  on  the  staffs  of  Grant  and 
Sherman,  until  compelled  to  resign,  in  1864,  on 
account  of  impaired  health.  During  the  war 
General  Smith  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
Union  cause  in  great  emergencies,  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  engineering.  On  retiring  to  private  life 
he  resumed  his  profession  at  Chicago,  and  since 
has  been  employed  by  the  Government  en  some 
of  its  most  stupendous  works  on  the  lakes,  and 
has  also  planned  several  of  the  most  important 
railroad    bridges  across  the  Missouri    and  other 


streams.  He  has  been  much  cousulted  in  refer- 
ence to  municipal  engineering,  and  his  name  is 
connected  witli  a  number  of  the  gigantic  edifices 
in  Chicago. 

SMITHBORO,  a  village  and  rail-  ad  junction 
in  Bond  County,  3  miles  east  of  Greenville. 
Population.  393;  (1900),  314. 

SNAPP,  Henry,  Congressman,  born  in  Livings- 
ton County,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  1822,  came  to  Illinois 
with  itis  father  when  11  years  old.  and,  having 
read  law  at  Joliet,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1847.  He  practiced  in  Will  County  for  twenty 
years  before  entering  public  life.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  occupied  a  seat  in 
that  body  until  his  election,  in  1871,  to  the  Forty- 
second  Congress,  by  the  Republicans  of  the  (then) 
Sixth  Illinois  District,  as  successor  to  B.  C.  Cook, 
who  had  resigned.     Died,  at  Joliet,  Nov.  23,  1895. 

SNOW,  Herman  TV.,  ex-Congressman,  was  born 
in  La  Porte  County,  Ind.,  July  3,  1836,  but  was 
reared  in  Kentucky,  working  upon  a  farm  for 
five  years,  while  yet  in  his  minority  becoming  a 
resident  of  Illinois.  For  several  years  he  was  a 
school  teacher,  meanwhile  studying  law  and 
being  admitted  to  the  bar.  Early  in  the  war  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-ninth  Illinois  Volunteers,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  Captain.  His  term  of  service  having 
expired,  he  re-enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-first  Illinois,  and  was  mustered  out  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  resumed  teaching  at  the  Chicago 
High  School,  and  later  served  in  the  General 
Assembly  (1673-74)  as  Representative  from  Wood- 
ford County.  In  1890  he  was  elected,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, to  represent  the  Ninth  Illinois  District  in 
Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  his  Republican 
opponent  in  1892. 

SNOWHOOK,  William  B.,  first  Collector  of 
Customs  at  Chicago,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1804; 
at  the  age  of  eight  years  was  brought  to  New 
York,  where  he  learned  the  printer's  trade, 
and  worked  for  some  time  in  the  same  office 
with  Horace  Greeley.  At  16  he  went  back  to 
Ireland,  remaining  two  years,  but,  returning  to 
the  United  States,  began  the  study  of  law;  was 
also  employed  on  the  Passaic  Canal ;  in  1836, 
came  to  Chicago,  and  was  soon  after  associate  i 
with  William  P.  Ogden  in  a  contract  on  the  Illi- 
nois &  Michigan  Canal,  which  lasted  until  1S41. 
As  early  as  1840  he  became  prominent  as  a  leader 
in  the  Democratic  party,  and.  in  1816,  received 
from  President  Polk  an  appointment  as  first  Col- 
lector of  Customs  for  Chicago  (having  previously 
served  as  Special  Surveyor  of   the  Port,    while 
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attached  to  the  District  of  Detroit) ;  in  1S53,  was 
re-appointed  to  the  Collectorship  by  President 
Pierce,  serving  two  years.  During  the  "Mormon 
War"  (18-14)  he  organized  and  equipped,  at  his 
own  expense,  the  Montgomery  Guards,  and  was 
commissioned  Colonel,  but  the  disturbances  were 
brought  to  an  end  before  the  order  to  march. 
From  1856  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  his 
practice,  but,  in  1802,  was  one  of  the  Democrats 
of  Chicago  who  took  part  in  a  movement  to  sus- 
tain the  Government  by  stimulating  enlistments; 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Convention  which 
nominated  Mr.  Greeley  for  President  in  1872. 
Died,  in  Chicago,  May  5,  1882. 

SFYDEK,  Adam  Wilson,  pioneer  lawyer,  and 
early  Congressman,  was  born  at  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1799.  In  early  life  he  followed  the 
occupation  of  wool-curling  for  a  livelihood, 
attending  school  in  the  winter.  In  1815.  he  emi- 
grated to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  afterwards  settled 
in  Ridge  Prairie,  St.  Clair  County,  111.  Being 
offered  a  situation  in  a  wool-curling  and  fulling 
mill  at  Cahokia,  he  removed  thither  in  1817.  He 
formed  the  friendship  of  Judge  Jesse  B.  Thomas, 
and,  through  the  latter"s  encouragement  and  aid, 
studied  law  and  gained  a  solid  professional,  poli- 
tical, social  and  financial  position.  In  1830  he 
was  elected  State  Senator  from  St.  Clair  County, 
and  re-elected  for  two  successive  terms.  He 
served  through  the  Black  Hawk  War  as  private, 
Adjutant  and  Captain.  In  1833  he  removed  to 
Belleville,  and,  in  1831,  was  defeated  for  Congress 
by  Governor  Reynolds,  whom  he,  in  turn,  defeated 
in  1830.  Two  years  later  Reynolds  again  defeated 
him  for  the  same  position,  and,  in  1840,  lie  was 
elected  State  Senator.  In  1841  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Governor.  The  election  was 
held  in  August,  1842.  but,  in  May  preceding,  he 
died  at  his  home  in  Belleville.  His  place  on  the 
ticket  was  filled  by  Thomas  Ford,  who  was 
elected.— William  H.  (Snyder),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  St.  Clair  County,  111. ,  July 
12,  1S25 ;  educated  at  McKendree  College,  studied 
law  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Koerner,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1845;  also  served  for  a 
time  as  Postmaster  of  the  city  of  Belleville,  and, 
during  the  Mexican  War,  as  First-Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  of  the  Fifth  Illinois  Volunteers.  From 
1850  to  '54  he  represented  his  county  in  the  Legis- 
lature; in  1855  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Mat- 
teson,  State's  Attorney,  which  position  he  tilled 
for  two  years.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  1850,  and, 
in  1857.  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Circuit,  was  re-elected  for  the  Third  Cir- 


cuit in  '73,  '79  and  '85.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1SG9-70.  Died, 
at  Belleville,  Dec.  '21.  1893. 

SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  HOME,  a  State 
charitable  institution,  founded  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1883,  and  located  at  Quincy, 
Adams  County.  The  object  of  its  establish- 
ment was  to  provide  a  comfortable  home  for 
such  disabled  or  dependent  veterans  of  the 
United  States  land  or  naval  forces  as  had 
honorably  served  during  the  Civil  War.  It 
was  i  pened  for  the  reception  of  veterans  on 
March  3,  1S37,  the  first  cost  of  site  and  build- 
ings having  been  about  8350,000.  The  total  num- 
ber of  inmates  admitted  up  to  June  30,  1894,  was 
2,813;  the  number  in  attendance  during  the  two 
previous  years  9S8,  and  the  whole  number  present 
on  Nov.  10,  1894,  1,088.  The  value  of  property  at 
that  time  was  8393,036.08.  Considerable  appro- 
priations have  been  made  for  additions  to  the 
buildings  at  subsequent  sessions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  General  Government  pays  to  the  State 
8100  per  year  for  each  veteran  supported  at  the 
Home. 

SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  HOME,  ILLINOIS,  an 
institution,  created  by  act  of  1865,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  educatiun  of  children  of  deceased 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.  An  ek'hty-acre  tract, 
one  mile  north  of  Normal,  was  selected  as  the 
site,  and  the  first  principal  building  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  the  admission  of  benefici- 
aries on  June  1,  1869.  Its  first  cost  was  $135,000. 
the  site  having  been  donated.  Repairs  and  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  from  time  to 
time,  have  considerably  increased  this  sum.  In 
1875  the  benefits  of  the  institution  were  extended, 
by  legislative  enactment,  to  the  children  of  sol- 
diers who  had  died  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  aggregate  number  of  inmates,  in  1894,  was 
572,  of  whom  323  were  males  and  249  females. 

SOLDIERS'  WIDOWS'  HOME.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  this  institution  by 
the  Thirty-ninth  General  Assembly,  in  an  act, 
approved.  June  13.  1895,  appropriating  §20,000  for 
the  purchase  of  a  site,  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  furnishing  the  same.  It  is  designed  for  the 
receptionand  care  of  the  mothers,  wives,  widows 
and  daughters  of  such  honorably  discharged 
soldiers  or  sailors,  in  the  United  States  service,  as 
may  have  died,  or  may  I ■••  ;  lij  ?ii  all}-  or  men- 
tally unable  to  provide  for  the  families  natu- 
rally dependent  on  them,  provided  that  such 
persons  have  been  residents  of  the  State  for 
at  least  one  year  previous  to  admission,  and 
are   without  means  or  ability  for  self-support. 
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The  affairs  of  the  Home  are  managed  by  a 
boaid  of  five  trustees,  of  whom  two  are  men  and 
three  women,  the  former  to  be  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  of  different 
political  parties,  and  the  latter  members  of  the 
Women's  Relief  Corps  of  this  State.  The  institu- 
tion was  located  at  Wilmington,  occupying  a 
site  of  seventeen  acres,  where  it  was  formally 
opened  in  a  house  of  eighteen  rooms.  March  11, 
1S96,  with  twenty-six  applications  for  admit- 
tance. The  plan  contemplates  an  early  enlarge- 
ment by  the  erection  of  additional  cottages. 

SORENTO,  a  village  of  Bond  County,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Jacksonville  &  St.  Louis  and 
the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  Railways,  14 
miles  southeast  of  Litchfield;  has  a  bank  and  a 
newspaper.  Its  interests  are  agricultural  and 
mining.     Pop.  (1S90),  533;  (1900),  1,000. 

SOULARD,  James  Gaston,  pioneer,  born  of 
French  ancestry  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  15,  1T98; 
resided  there  until  1821,  when,  having  married 
the  daughter  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  he 
received  an  appointment  at  Tort  Snelling,  near 
the  present  city  of  St.  Paul,  then  under  command 
of  Col.  Snelling,  who  was  his  wife's  brother-in- 
law.  The  Fort  was  reached  after  a  tedious  jour- 
ney by  flat-boat  and  overland,  late  in  the  fall  of 
1821,  his  wife  accompanying  him.  Three  years 
later  they  returned  to  St.  Louis,  where,  being  an 
engineer,  he  was  engaged  for  several  years  in 
surveying.  In  1S27  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Galena,  for  the  next  six  years  had  charge  of  a 
store  of  the  Gratiot  Brothers,  early  business  men 
of  that  locality.  Towards  the  close  of  this  period 
he  received  the  appointment  of  County  Recorder, 
also  holding  the  position  of  County  Surveyor  and 
Postmaster  of  Galena  at  the  same  time.  His 
later  years  were  devoted  to  farming  and  horti- 
culture, his  death  taking  place,  Sept.  IT,  18T8 
Mr.  Soulard  was  probably  the  first  man  to  engage 
in  freighting  between  Galena  and  Chicago. 
"The  Galena  Advertiser"  of  Sept.  14,  1829,  makes 
mention  of  a  wagon-load  of  lead  sent  by  him  to 
Chicago,  his  team  taking  back  a  load  of  salt,  the 
paper  remarking:  "This  is  the  first  wagon  that 
'has  ever  passed  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
i  hicago."  Great  results  were  predicted  from 
lie  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  lake 
■di>H  the  lead  mine,  district.  —  Mrs.  Eliza  -M. 
Hunt  (Soulard),  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Detroit,  Dec.  18,  1804,  her  lather  being  Col. 
Thomas  A.  Hunt,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  remained  in  the  army 
until  his  death,  at  St.  Louis,  in  1sdT.  His  descend- 
'.  -    =  maintained  their  connection  with  the 


army  ever  since,  a  son  being  a  prominent  artillery 
officer  at  the  Battle  of  <  lettysburg.  Mrs.  Soular 
was  married  at  St.  Louis,  in  1820,  and  survive 
her  husband  some  sixteen  years,  dying  at  Galena 
August  11,  1894.  She  had  resided  in  Galen? 
nearly  seventy  years,  and  at  the  date  of  her 
death,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  age,  she  was  that 
city's  oldest  resident. 

SOUTH  CHICAGO  &  WESTERS  INDIANA 
RAILROAD.  (See  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana 
Railroad.) 

SOUTH  DANVILLE,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
Danville,  Vermilion  County.  Population  (1890), 
799;     1900),  698. 

SOUTHEAST  A.  ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY.  (See 
LouiRviUc  &  Nashville  Railroad.) 

SOUTH  ELGIN,  a  village  of  Kane  County, 
near  the  city  of  Elgin.     Population  (1900  |,  515. 

SOUTHERN  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE, 
located  at  Albion,  Edwards  County,  incorporated 
in  1891;  had  a  faculty  of  ten  teachers  with  219 
pupils  (1897-98)— about  equally  male  and  female. 
Besides  classical,  scientific,  normal,  music  and 
fine  arts  departments,  instruction  is  given  in  pre- 
paratory studies  and  business  education.  Its 
property  is  valued  at  816,500. 

SOUTHERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE, 
located  at  Anna,  Union  County,  founded  by  act 
of  the  Legislature  in  1869.  The  original  site  com- 
prised 290  acres  and  cost  a  little  mure  than 
$22,000,  of  which  one-fourth  was  donated  by  citi- 
zens of  the  county.  The  construction  of  build- 
ings was  begun  in  1S69,  but  it  was  not  until 
March,  1875,  that  the  north  wing  (the  first  com- 
pleted) was  ready  fur  occupancy.  Other  portions 
were  completed  a  year  later.  The  Trustees  pur- 
chased 100  additional  acres  in  1883.  The  first 
cost  (up  to  September,  1^7 ! '. ~)  was  nearly  §635,000. 
In  1S81  one  wing  of  the  main  building  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  was  subsequently  rebuilt ;  the 
patients  being,  meanwhile,  cared  for  in  tempi  irary 
wooden  barracks.  The  total  value  of  lands  and 
buildings  belonging  to  the  State,  June  30,  1894, 
was  estimated  at  8738, 5S0,  and,  of  property  of  all 
sorts,  at  $833,700.  The  wooden  barracks  wev^ 
later  converted  into  a  permanent  ward,  additions 
made  to  the  main  buildings,  a  detached  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  300  patients  erected, 
numerous  outbuildings  put  up  and  general  im- 
provements made.  A  second  fire  on  the  night  <>f 
Jan.  3,  IS95,  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  main 
building,  indicting  a  less  upon  the  State  of 
S175.000.  Provision  was  made  for  rebuilding  by 
the  Legislature  of  that  year.  The  institution  has 
capacity  for  about  750  patients. 
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SQJJTHERX  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  I'MVEIt- 
SITV,  established  in  1869,  and  located,  after 
competitive  bidding,  at  Carbondale,  which  offered 
lands  and  bonds  at  first  estimated  to  be  of  the 
value  of  5229,000,  but  which  later  depreciated, 
through  shrinkage,  to  §75,000.  Construction  was 
commenced  in  Hay,  1>>70,  and  the  first  or  main 
building  was  completed  and  appropriately  dedi- 
cated in  July,  1874.  Its  cost  was  8205,000,  but  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  Nov.  26,  18S3.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1SS7,  a  new  structure  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  8150,000.  Two  normal  courses  of  instruction 
are  given — classical  and  scientific — each  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  four  years.  The  conditions 
of  admission  require  that  the  pupil  shall  be  16 
years  of  age,  and  shall  possess  the  qualifications 
enabling  him  to  pass  examination  for  a  second- 
grade  teacher's  cert  iiicate.  Those  unable  to  do  si  > 
may  enter  a  preparatory  department  for  six 
months.  Pupils  who  pledge  themselves  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools,  not  less  than  half  the  time 
of  their  attendance  at  the  University,  receive 
free  tuition  with  a  small  charge  for  incidentals, 
while  others  pay  a  tuition  fee.  The  number  of 
students  in  attendance  for  the  year  1897-98  was 
720,  coming  from  forty-seven  counties,  chiefly  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  State,  with  represent- 
atives from  eight  other  States.  The  teaching 
faculty  for  the  same  year  consisted,  besides  the 
President,  of  sixteen  instructors  in  the  various 
departments,  of  whom  five  were  ladies  and 
eleven  gentlemen. 

SOUTHERN  PENITENTIARY,  THE,  located 
near  Chester,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Its  erec- 
tion was  rendered  necessary  by  the  overcrowding 
of  the  Northern  Penitentiary.  (See  Northern 
Penitentiary.)     The  law  providing  for  its  estab- 

.  lishment  required  the  Commissioners  to  select  a 
site  convenient  of  access,  adjacent  to  stone  and 
timber,  and  having  a  high  elevation,  with  a  never 
failing  supply  of  water.  In  1877,  122  acres  were 
purchased  at  Chester,  and  the  erection  of  build- 
ings commenced.  The  first  appropriation  was  of 
8200,000,  and  §300,000  was  added  in  1ST9.  By 
March,  1878,  200  convicts  were  received,  and 
their  labor  was  utilized  in  the  completion  of  the 
buildings,  which  are  constructed  upon  approved 
modern  principles.  The  prison  receives  convicts 
sent  from  the  southern  p<#rtion  of  the  State,  and 
has  accommodation  for  some  1.200  prisoners.  In 
connection  with  tins  penitentiary  is  an  asylum 
for  insane  convicts,  the  erection  of  which  was 
provided  for  by  tiie  Legislature  in  1889. 

.  *  SOUTH  GROVE,  a  village  of  De  Kalb  County. 
Population  (1890),  73o. 


SPALDING,  Jesse,  manufacturer.  Collector  of 
Customs  and  Street  Railway  President,  was  born 
at  Athens,  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  April  15,  1833; 
early  commenced  lumbering  on  the  Susquehanna, 
and,  at  23,  began  dealing  on  his  own  account.  In 
1857  he  removed  1  o  Chicago,  and  soon  after  bought 
the  property  of  the  New  York  Lumber  Company 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  River  in  Wiscon- 
sin, where,  with  different  partners,  and  finally 
practically  alone,  he  has  carried  on  the  business 
of  lumber  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  ever 
since.  In  1881  he  was  appointed,  by  President 
Arthur,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Chicago,  and,  in 
1889,  received  from  President  Harrison  an 
appointment  as  one  of  the  Government  Directors 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  Mr.  Spalding  was 
a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Government  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  rendered  valuable 
aid  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  Camp 
Douglas  and  the  barracks  at  Chicago  for  the 
returning  soldiers,  receiving  Auditor's  warrants 
in  payment,  when  no  funds  in  the  State  treasury 
were  available  for  the  purpose.  He  was  associ- 
ated with  Williai  i  B.  Ogden  and  others  in  the 
project  for  connecting  Green  Bay  and  Sturgeon 
Bay  by  a  ship  canal,  which  was  completed  in 
1882,  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ogden,  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Canal  Company,  serving 
until  1893,  when  the  canal  was  turned  over  to  the 
General  Government.  He  has  also  been  identified 
with  many  othei  public  enterprises  intimately 
connected  with  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  Chicago,  and,  in  July,  1899,  became  President 
of  the  Chicago  Union  Traction  Company,  having 
control  of  the  North  and  West  Chicago  Street 
Railway  Systems. 

SPALDING,  John  Lancaster,  Catholic  Bishop. 
was  born  in  Lebanon,  Ky.,  June  2,  1840;  educated 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  ordained  a 
priest  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  1863,  and  there- 
upon attached  to  the  cathedral  at  Louisville,  as 
assistant.  In  18C9  he  organized  a  congregation 
of  colored  people,  and  built  for  their  u>;->  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine,  having  been  assigned 
to  that  parish  as  pastor.  Soon  afterward?  he  -■.  as 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Bishop  aid  ,::>.'.. 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese.  In  U-73  h?  waa  trans- 
ferred from  Louisville  to  New  York,  wh?re  :• 
was  attached  to  the  missionary  parish  oi  ;  ■ 
Michael's.  He  had,  by  this  time,  ;:c- hie*  *.di 
fame  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  .-cturor.  When 
the  diocese  of  Peoria.  111.,  was  created  in  18  ?7,  z\\< 
choice  of  the  Pope  fell  upon  him  ior  the  nev  see 
and  he  was  consecrated  Bishoj  i  .'■;.  y  ;  ,  i  :_••• 
year,  by  Cardinal  McCloskey  ai   V   v  y,   ■)       / 
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administration  has  been  characterized  by  both 
energy  and  success.  Ho  has  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  emigration,  and  has  brought 
about  the  founding  of  many  new  settlements  in 
the  far  West.  He  was  also  largely  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  founding  of  the  Catholic 
University  at  Washington.  IIj  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  reviews,  and.  the  author  of  a 
number  of  religious  %vorks. 

SPANISH  INVASION  OF  ILLINOIS.    In  the 
month  of  June,  1779,  soon  after   the  declaration 
of  war  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  an  expe- 
dition was  organized  in  Canada,  to  attack  the 
Spanish  posts  along  the  Mississippi.     Simultane- 
ously, a  force  was  to  be  dispatched  from  Pensa- 
cola  against  New  Orleans,  then  commanded  by 
a    young    Spanish    Colonel,    Don    Bernardo    do 
Galvez.     Secret    instructions  had   been  sent    to 
British  Commandants,  all  through  the  Western 
country,  to  co-operate  with  both  expeditions.    Be 
Galvez"   having  learned  of  the  scheme  through 
intercepted  letters,  resolved  to  forestall  the  attack 
by  becoming  the  assailant.     At  the  head  of   a 
force  of  670  men.   he  set  out  and  captured  Baton 
Rouge,  Fort  Manchae  and  Natchez,  almost  with- 
out opposition.     The  British    in    Canada,  being 
ignorant  of  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  South, 
in  February  following  dispatched  a  force  from 
Mackinac  to  support  the  expedition  from  Pensa- 
cola,  and,  incidentally,  to  subdue  the  American 
rebels  while  en  route.     Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia 
were  contemplated  points  of  attack,  as  well  as 
the  Spanish  forts  at  St.  Louis  and  St.  Genevieve. 
This  movement  was  planned    by  Capt.   Patrick 
Sinclair,  commandant  at  Mackinac,  but  Captain 
Hesse  was  placed  in  charge  of   the  expedition, 
which  numbered  some  750  men,  including  a  force 
of  Indians  led  by  a  chief  named  Wabasha.     The 
British   arrived   before    St.   Louis,   early  on  the 
morning  of  May  26,   17S0,  taking  the  Spaniards 
by    surprise.     Meanwhile     Col.    George    Rogers 
Clark,    having    been    apprised    of    the    project, 
arrived  at  Cahokia  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  the  attack,  his 
presence  and  readiness  to    co-operate  with  the 
Spanish,  no  doubt,  contributing  to  the  defeat  of 
the  expedition.     The  accounts  of  what   followed 
are  conflicting,  the  number  of  killed  on  the  St. 
Louis  shore  being  variously  estimated  from  seven 
or  eight  to  sixty -eight— the  last  being  the  esti- 
mate of  Capt.  Sinclair  in  his  official  report.     All 
agree,    however,   that    the    invading    party  was 
forced  to  retreat  in  great  haste.     Colonel  Mont- 
gomery, who  had  been  in  command  at  Cahokia, 
with  a  force  of  350  and  a  party  of  Spanish  allies, 


pursued  the  retreating  invaders  as  far  as  the 
Rock  River,  destroying  many  Indian  villages  on 
the  way.  This  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
British  "served  as  a  pretext  for  an  attempted  re- 
prisal, undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  with  the  aid 
of  a  number  of  CahokiaiiN  early  in  1781.  Starting 
early  in  January,  this  latter  expedition  crossed 
Illinois,  with  the  design  of  attacking  Fort  St. 
Joseph,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  had 
been  captured  from  the  English  by  Thomas  Brady 
and  afterwards  retaken.  The  Spaniards  were  com- 
manded by  Don  Eugenio  Pourre,  and  supported 
by  a  force  of  Cahokians  and  Indians.  The  fort 
was  easily  taken  and  the  British  flag  replaced  by 
the  ensign  of  Spain.  The  affair  was  regarded  as 
of  but  little  moment,  at  the  time,  the  post  being 
evacuated  in  a  few  days,  and  the  Spaniards 
returning  to  St.  Louis.  Yet  it  led  to  serious 
international  complications,  and  the  "conquest"' 
was  seriously  urged  by  the  Spanish  ministry  as 
giving  that  country  a  right  to  the  territory  trav- 
ersed. This  claim  was  supported  by  France 
before  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  but 
was  defeated,  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Jay,  Franklin  and  Adams,  the  American 
Commissioners  in  charge  of  the  peace  negoti- 
ations with  England. 

SPARKS,  (Capt.)  David  R.,  manufacturer  and 
legislator,  was  born  near  Lanesville,  Ind.,  in 
1823;  in  1836,  removed  with  his  parents  to  Ma- 
coupin County,  111. ;  in  1817,  enlisted  for  the 
Mexican  War,  crossing  the  plains  to  Santa  Fc. 
New  Mexico.  In  1850  he  made  the  overland  trip 
to  California,  returning  the  next  year  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  1855  he  engaged  in  the 
milling  business  at  Staunton,  Macoupin  County, 
but,  in  1S60,  made  a  third  trip  across  the  plains 
in  search  of  gold,  taking  a  quattz-mill  which  was 
erected  near  where  Central  City,  Colo.,  now  is, 
and  which  was  the  second  steam-engine  in  that 
region.  He  returned  home  in  time  to  vote  for 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  President,  the  same  year, 
but  became  a  stalwart  Republican,  two  weeks 
later,  when  the  advocates  of  secession  began  to 
develop  their  policy  after  the  election  of  Lincoln. 
In  1861  he  enlisted,  under  the  call  for  500,000  vol- 
unteers following  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  and 
was  commissioned  a  Captain  in  the  Third  Illinois 
Cavalry  (Col.  Eugene  A.  Carr),  serving  two  and  a 
half  vears,  during  which  time  he  took  part  in 
several  hard-fought  battles,  and  being  present  at 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  At  the  end  of  his  service 
he  became  associated  with  his  former  partner  in 
the  erection  of  a  large  louring  mill  at  Litchfield, 
but,  in  I860,  the  linn  bought  an  extensive  flour- 
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ing  mill  at  Alton,  of  which  he  became  the  princi- 
pal owner  in  18S1,  and  which  has  since  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  improve  1.  until  it  is  now  one 
of  the  most  extensive  establishments  of  its  kind 
in  the  State.  Capt.  Sparks  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1SSS,  and  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1894,  serving  in  the  sessions  of  1895  and 
'97;  was  also  strongly  supported  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Congress  in 
1896. 

SPARKS,  William  A.  J.,  ex-Congressman,  was 
born  near  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Nov.  19,  1828,  at  8 
years  of  age  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Illi- 
nois, and  shortly  afterwards  left  an  orphan. 
Thrown  on  his  own  resources,  he  found  work 
upon  a  farm,  his  attendance  at  the  district 
schools  being  limited  to  the  winter  months. 
Later,  he  passed  through  McKendree  College, 
supporting  himself,  meanwhile,  by  teaching, 
graduating  in  1850.  He  read  law  with  Judge 
Sidney  Breese,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1851.  His  first  public  office  was  that  of  Receiver 
of  the  Land  Office  at  Edwardsville,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  in  1853,  re- 
maining until  lb50,  when  he  was  chosen  Presi- 
dential Elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The 
same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and,  in  1863-G4,  served  in 
the  State  Senate  for  the  unexpired  term  of  James 
M.  Rodgers,  deceased.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  1808.  and  a 
Democratic  Representative  in  Congress  from  1875 
to  1883.  In  1885  he  was  appointed,  by  President 
Cleveland,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  in  Washington,  retiring,  by  resignation,  in 
1887.     His  home  is  at  Carl  vie. 

SPARTA  &  ST.  GENEYIFYE  RAILROAD. 
(See  Centralia  &•  Chester  Railroad.) 

SPEED,  Joshua  Fry,  merchant,  and  intimate 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  was  educated  in  the 
local  schools  and  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  after  which  he  spent  some  time  m  a 
wholesale  mercantile  establishment  in  Louisville. 
About  1835  he  came  to  Springfield,  111.,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  later  becom- 
ing the  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  to  whom  he  offered  the  privilege  of 
sharing  a  room  over  his  store,  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
removed  from  New  Salem  to  Springfield,  in  1836. 
Mr.  Speed  returned  to  Kentucky  in  1842,  but  the 
friendship  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  was  of  a 
most  devoted  character,  continued  until  the 
death  of  the  latter.  Having  located  in  Jefferson 
County,  Ky.,  Mr.  Speed  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  1848,  but  was  never  again' willing  to 


accept  office,  though  often  ,-olicited  to  do  so.  In 
1851  lie  removed  to  Louisville,  where  he  acquired 
a  handsome  fortune  in  the  real-estate  business. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1861,  lie 
heartily  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and, 
during  the  war,  was  entrusted  with  many  deli- 
cate and  important  duties  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  whom  he  frequently 
visited  in  Washington.  His  death  occurred  at 
Louisville,  May  09.  lss.> —James  (Speed),  an 
older  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  a  prominent 
Unionist  . -f  Kentucky,  and,  after  the  war,  a 
leading  Republican  of  that  State,  serving  as  dele- 
gate to  tin-'  National  Republican  Conventions  of 
1872  and  1S76.  In  1SG1  he  was  appointed  Attor- 
ney-General by  Mr  Line, In  ami  served  until  18GG, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  disagreement 
with  President  Johnson.  He  died  in  1SS7,  at  the 
age  of  75  years. 

SPOON  RIVER,  rises  in  Bureau  County,  flows 
southward  through  .Stark  County  into  Peoria, 
thence  southwest  through  Knox,  and  to  the  south 
and  southeast,  through  Fulton  County,  entering 
the  Illinois  River  opposite  Havana.  It  is  about 
150  miles  long. 

SPRINGER,  (Rev.)  Francis,  D.D.,  educator 
and  Armj  Chaplain,  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Pa.,  March  1'.'.  1310;  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  and  educated  at  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg;  entered  the  Lutheran  ministry  in 
1S36,  and,  in  1839,  removed  to  Springfield,  111., 
where  he  preached  and  taught  school;  in  1S47 
became  President  of  Hillsboro  College,  which,  in 
1S52,  was  removed  to  Springfield  and  became  Illi- 
nois State  University,  now  known  as  Concordia 
Seminary.  Later,  he  served  for  a  time  as  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  for  the  city  of  Springfield, 
but,  in  September,  1801,  resigned  to  accept  the 
Chaplaincy  of  the  Tenth  Illinois  Cavalry  ;  by  suc- 
cessive resignations  and  appointments,  held  the 
positions  of  Chaplain  of  the  First  Arkansas  Infan- 
try (1863-04)  and  Post  Chaplain  at  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  serving  in  the  latter  position  until  April, 
18G7.  when  he  was  commissioned  Chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Tins  position  lie  resigned 
while  stationed  at  Fort  Elarker,  Kan..  August  23, 
1807.  During  a  considerable  part  of  his  incum- 
bency as  Chaplain  at  Fort  Smith,  he  acted  as 
Agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees  and  Freedmen, 
performing  important  service  in  oaring  foi  non- 
combatants  rendere  i  h  nude-ss  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  war.  After  the  war  he  served,  for  a  time,  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Montgomery 
County.  III.:  was  instrumental  in  the  founding 
of  Carthage  (111  )  Coll.  ;e.  and  was  a  member  of 
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its  Board  of  Control  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  elected  Chaplain  of  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  session  of  the  Thirty-fifth 
General  Assembly  (1S87),  and  Chaplain  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of 
Illinois  for  two  consecutive  terms  (1890-92). 
He  was  also  member  of  the  Stephenson  Post, 
No.  30,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Springfield,  and  served  as  its 
Chaplain  from  January,  1884,  to  Ids  death,  which 
occurred  at  Springfield.  Oct.  21,  1892. 

SPRINGER,  William  .HcKondree, ex-Congress- 
man  Justice  of  United  States  Court,  was  born  in 
Sullivan  County,  Ind..  May  110,  1S36.     In  1*4<  he 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Jacksonville,  111., 
was  fitted  for  college  in  the  public  high  school  at 
Jacksonville,   under  the  tuition  of   the  late  Dr. 
Bateman,    entered    Illinois    College,    remaining 
three  years,   when  he  removed  to  the    Indiana 
State  University,  graduating  there  in  1S53.     The 
following  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
commenced  practice  in  Logan  County,  but  soon 
after  removed  to  Springfield.     He  entered  public. 
life  as  Secretary  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of    1802.     In   1871-72  he  represented    Sangamon 
County  in    the    Legislature,   and,   in  1874,   was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Thirteenth  Illinois 
District  as  a  Democrat.     From  that  time  until 
the  close  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  (1895),  he 
served  in  Congress  continuously,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  on  the 
floor,  being  at  the  head  of  many  important  com- 
mittees when  that  party  was  in  the  ascendancy, 
and  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  caucus  nomi- 
nation for  Speaker,  in  1893.     In  1894  he  was  the 
candidate    of    his    party    for    Congress    for    the 
eleventh  time,  but  was  defeated  by  his  Repub- 
lican   opponent,   James    A.    Connolly.     In    1895 
President     Cleveland     appointed     him     United 
States  District  Judge  for  Indian  Territory. 

SPRINGFIELD,  the  State  capital,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Sangamon  County,  situated  five 
miles  south  of  the  Sangamon  River  and  185  miles 
southwest  of  Chicago;  is  an  important  railway 
center.  The  first  settlement  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  was  made  by  John  Kelly  in  1819. 
On  April  10,  1821,  it  was  selected,  by  the  first 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  as  the  temporary 
county-seat  of  Sangamon  County,  the  organi- 
zation of  winch  had  been  authorized  by  act  of 
the  Legislature  in  January'  previous,  and  the 
name  Springfield  was  given  to  it.  In  1823  the 
selection  was  made  permanent.  The  latter  year 
the  first  sale  of  lands  took  place,  the  original  site 
being  entered  by  Pascal  P.  Enos,  Elijah  lies  ami 
Thomas  Cox.     The  town  was  platted  about  the 


same  time,  and  the  name  -Calhoun"  was  given  to 
a  section  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  present 
city-this    being    the  '-hey-day"  of    the   .South 
Carolina    statesman's    greatest    populanty-but 
the  change  was  not  popularly  accepted,  and  the 
new  name  was  soon  dropped.     It   was    incorpo- 
rated as  a  town,  April  2,  1832,  and  as  a  city,  April 
0.    1840;  and  re-incorporated,  under  the  general, 
law  in  18S2.     It  was  made  the  State  capital  by 
act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  at  the  session  of 
1S37,  which  went  into  effect,  July  4,1839,  and  the 
Legislature  first  convened  there  in  December  of 
the    latter    year.     The  general   surface    is    flat, 
though  there  is  rolling  ground  to  the  west.     The 
city  has  excellent  water-works,  a  paid  fire-depart- 
nient,  six  banks,  electric  street  railways,  gas  and 
electric      lighting,      commodious      hotels,     fine 
churches,  numerous  handsome  residences,  beauti- 
ful parks,  thorough  sewerage,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  paved  and  handsomest  cities  in  the  State. 
The  city  proper,  in  1S90,  contained  an  area  of  four 
square  miles,  but  has  since  been  enlarged  by  the 
annexation    of    the    following    suburbs:     North 
Springfield,  April  7,  1891 ;  West  Springfield,  Jan. 
4,  1898;   and  South  Sprin -field  and  the  village  of 
Laurel,   April  5,   1898.     These  additions   give  to 
the  present   city  an  area  of  5.84  square   miles. 
The  population  of  the  original  city,  according  to 
the  census  of  1880,  was  19,71:1  and,  in  1S90.  24.903, 
while  that  of  the  annexed  suburbs,  at  the  last 
census,  was  2,109-making  a  total  of  29.072.    The 
latest  school  census  (1898)  showed  a  total  popu- 
lation   of    33,375 -population    by  census   (1900), 
34,159.     Besides  the  State  House,  the  city  has  a 
handsome    United    States  Government  Building 
for  United  States  Court  and  post-office  purposes, 
a  county  courthouse  (the  former  State  capitol). 
a    city    hall    and    (State)    Executive    Mansion. 
Springfield  was  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  former   residence    has  been   donated  to  the 
State,  and  his  tomb  and  monument  are  in  the 
beautiful   Oak    Ridge    cemetery,    adjoining   the 
city.     Springfield    is   an  important   coal-mining 
center,    and    has     many    important    industries. 
notably  a  watch  factory,  rolling  mills,  and  exten- 
sive manufactories  of   agricultural    implements 
and  furniture.     It  is  also  the  permanent  location 
of  the  State  Fairs,  for  which  extensive  buildings 
have  been  erected  on  the  Fair  Grounds  north  of 
the  city.  There  are  three  daily  papers— two  morn- 
ing    and    one    evening— published   here,    besides 
various  other  publications,     Pop.  (1900),  34.159. 

SPRINGFIELD,  EFFINGHAM  k  SOUTH- 
EASTERN RAILROAD.  (See  St.  Louis,  Indian- 
apolis&  Eastern  Railroad.) 
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SPRINGFIELD  &  ILLINOIS  SOUTHEAST- 
ERN RAILROAD.  (See  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern  Railroad.) 

SPRINGFIELD  &  NORTHWESTERN  RAIL- 
ROAD.  (See  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St  Louis 
Bail  road  of  Illinois.) 

SPRING  VALLEY,  an  incorporated  city  in 
Bureau  County,  at  intersection  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the 
Toluca,  Marquette  &  Northern  Railways,  100 
miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  It  lies  in  a  coal- 
mining region  and  has  important  manufacturing 
interests  as  well.  It  hn.s  two  hanks,  electric 
street  and  iuterurban  railways,  and  two  news- 
papers.    Population  (1S90),  3,8:i7:  (1900),  6,214 

ST.  AGATHA'S  SCHOOL,  an  institution  for 
young  ladies,  at  Springfield,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  incorpo- 
rated in  18S9.  It  has  a  faculty  of  eight  teachers 
giving  instruction  in  the  preparatory  and  higher 
branches,  including  music  and  fine  arts.  It 
reported  fifty-five  pupils  in  1894,  and  real  estate 
valued  at  515,000. 

ST.  ALLAN'S  ACADEMY,  a  boys'  and  young 
men's  school  at  Knoxville,  111.,  incorporated  in 
1896  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church; 
in  189S  had  a  faculty  of  seven  teachers,  with 
forty-five  pupils,  and  property  valued  at  801,100, 
of  which  854,000  was  real  estate.  Instruction  is 
given  in  the  classical  an  J  scientific  branches, 
besides  music  and  preparatory  studies. 

ST.  ANNE,  a  village  of  'Kankakee  County, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Railways,  60  miles  south  of  Chicago.  The 
town  has  t  vo  banks,  tile  and  brick  factory,  and  a 
weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  (1900),  1.000. 

ST.  CHARLES,  a  city  in  Kane  County,  on  both 
sides  of  Fox  River,  at  intersection  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
Railways;  88  miles  west  of  Chicago  and  10  miles 
south  of  Elgin.  The  river  furnishes  excellent 
water-power,  which  is  being  utilized  by  a  number 
of  important  manufacturing  enterprises.  The 
city  is  connected  with  Chicago  and  many  towns 
in  the  Fox  River  valley  by  interurb.  n  electric 
trolley  lines;  is  also  the  seat  of  the  State  Home 
for  Boys.     Pop.  (1890),  1,600;  (1900),  2,675. 

ST.  CLAIR,  Arthur,  first  Governor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  was  born  of  titled  ancestry 
at  Thurso,  Scotland,  in  1734;  came  to  America  in 
1757  as  an  ensign,  having  purchased  his  commis- 
sion, participated  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg, 
Canada,    in    17.".<.    and    fought    under   Wolfe   at 


Quebec.  In  1764  he  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  amassed  a  mode,  ate  fortune,  and  be- 
came prominent  in  public  affairs.  He  served  with 
distinction  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  rising 
to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  and  succeeding 
General  Gates  in  command  at  Ticonderoga,  but, 
later,  was  censured  by  Washington  for  his  hasty 
evacuation  of  the  post,  though  finally  vindicated 
by  a  military  court.  His  Revolutionary  record, 
however,  was  generally  good,  and  even  distin- 
guished. He  represented  Pennsylvania  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  presided  over  that 
body  in  1787.  He  served  as  Governor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  (including  the  present  State 
of  Illinois;  from  1789  to  1802.  As  an  executive 
he  was  not  successful,  being  unpopular  because 
of  his  arbitrariness.  In  November,  1791,  he 
suffered  a  serious  defeat  by  the  Indians  in  the 
valley  between  the  Miami  and  the  Wabash.  I?i 
this  campaign  he  was  badly  crippled  by  the  gout, 
and  had  to  be  carried  on  a  litter;  he  was  again 
vindicated  by  a  Congressional  investigation.  His 
first  visit  to  the  Illinois  Country  was  made  in 
1790,  when  he  organized  St.  Clair  County,  which 
was  named  in  his  honor.  In  1802  President  Jef- 
ferson removed  him  from  the  governorship  of 
Ohio  Territory,  of  which  he  had  continued  to  be 
the  Governor  after  its  separation  from  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  comparative  penury.  Shortly  before  his 
decease,  he  was  granted  an  annuity  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  and  by  Congress.  Died,  at 
Greensburg.  Pa..  August  31,  1818. 

ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY,  the  first  county  organ- 
ized within  the  territory  comprised  in  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Illinois  —  the  whole  region  west 
of  the  Ohio  River  having  been  first  placed  under 
civil  jurisdiction,  under  the  name  of  "Illinois 
County,"  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  passed  in  October,  1778,  a  few  months 
after  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia  by  Col.  George 
Rogers  Clark'.  (See  Illinois;  also  Clark;  George 
Bogcrs.)  St.  Clair  Count}-  was  finally  set  oft 
by  an  order  of  Gov.  Arthur  St  Clair,  on  occa- 
sion of  his  first  visit  to  the  "Illinois  Country," 
in  April,  1790 — more  than  two  years  after  his 
assumption  of  the  duties  of  Governor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  which  then  comprehended 
the  ••Illinois  Country"  as  well  as  the  whole 
region  within  the  present  States  of  Ohio.  Indiana, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Governor  St.  Clair's 
order,  which  bears  date,  April  27.  17;t0,  defines 
the  boundaries  of  the  new  county — which  took 
his  own  name— as  follows:  "Beginning  at  the 
mouth  of    the  Little  Michillimackanack  River, 
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running  thence  southerly  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  above  Fort  Massac  upon 
the  Ohio  River;  thence  with  the  said  riser  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi;  thence  up  the 
Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  so  up 
the  Illinois  River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  with 
all  the  adjacent  islands  of  said  rivers.  Illinois  ami 
Mississippi."  The  "Little  Michillimackanack," 
the  initial  point  mentioned  in  this  description — 
also  variously  spelled  "Makina"  and  '"Macki- 
naw," the  latter  being  the  name  by  which  the 
stream  is  now  known — empties  into  the  Illinois 
River  on  the  south  side  a  few  miles  below 
Pekia,  in  Tazewell  County.  The  boundaries 
of  St.  Clair  County,  as  given  by  Gov.  St.  Clair, 
indicate  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  "Illinois  Country"  existing  in 
that  day,  as  a  line  drawn  south  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackinaw  River,  instead  of  reaching  the 
Ohio  "above  Fort  Massac,"  would  have  followed 
the  longitude  of  the  presort  city  of  Springfield, 
striking  the  Mississippi  about  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Jackson  County.  twenty-Jive  miles  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  01. io.  The  object  of  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair's  order  was.  of  course,  to  include 
the  settled  portions  of  the  Illinois  Country  in  the 
new  county ;  and,  if  it  had  had  the  effect  intended, 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county  would  have  fol- 
lowed a  line  some  fifty  miles  farther  eastward, 
along  the  eastern  border  of  Marion,  Jetferson, 
Franklin,  Williamson  and  Johnson  Counties, 
reaching  the  Ohio  River  about  the  present  site  of 
Metropolis  City  in  Massac  County,  and  embracing 
about  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  present  State  of 
Illinois.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  embraced 
all  the  Illinois  Country,  as  it  included  that  por- 
tion in  which  the  white  settlements  were  located. 
(See  St.  Clair.  Arthur;  also  Illinois  Country.) 
The  early  records  of  St.  Clair  County  are  in  the 
French  language;  its  fust  settlers  ami  its  early 
civilization  were  French,  and  the  first  church  to 
inculcate  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  was  the 
Roman  Catholic.  The  first  proceedings  in  court 
under  the  common  law  were  had  in  17 'JO.  The 
first  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  appointed  in  1*07, 
and,  as  there  was  no  penitentiary,  the  whipping- 
post and  pillory  played  an  important  part  in  the 
code  of  penalties,  these  punishments  being  im- 
partially meted  out  as  late  as  the  time  of  Judge 
(afterwards Governor i  Reynolds,  to  "the  lame,  the 
halt  and  the  blind,"  for  such  offenses  as  the  lar- 
ceny of  a  silk  handkerchief.  At  first  three 
places — Cahokia,  Prairie  du  Rocher  and  Kaskas- 
kia — were  named  as  county -seats  by  Governor  St. 
Clair;  but  Randolph  County  having  been  set  off 


in  1895,  Cahokia  became  the  county-seat  of  the 
older  county,  so  remaining  until  1S13,  when 
Belleville  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  justice.  At 
that  time  it  was  a  mere  cornfield  owned  by 
George  Blair,  although  settlements  had  previously 
been  established  in  Ridge  Prairie  and  at  Badgley. 
Judge  Jesse  B.  Thomas  held  his  first  court  in  a 
log-cabin,  but  a  rude  court  house  was  erected  i:. 
1814,  and,  the  same  year,  George  E.  Blair  estab- 
lished a  hostelry.  Joseph  Kerr  opened  a  store, 
and,  in  1*17,  additional  improvements  were 
inaugurated  by  Daniel  Murray  and  others,  from 
Baltimore.  John  H.  Dennis  and  the  Mitchells 
and  Wests  (from  Virginia)  settled  soon  after- 
ward, becoming  farmers  and  mechanics.  Belle- 
ville was  incorporated  in  1819.  In  1820  Governor 
Edwards  bought  the  large  landed  interests  of 
Etienne  Personeau.  a  large  French  land-owner, 
ordered  a  new  survey  of  the  town  and  infused  fresh 
life  into  its  development.  Settlers  began  to  arrive 
in  large  numbers,  mainly  Virginians,  who  brought 
with  them  their  slaves,  the  right  to  hold  which 
was,  for  many  years,  a  fruitful  and  perennial 
source  of  strife.  Emigrants  from  Germany 
began  to  arrive  at  an  early  day,  and  now  a  large 
proportion  of  tin-  population  of  Belleville  and  St.' 
Clair  County  i,-,  made  up  of  that  nationality.  The 
county,  as  at  present  organized,  lies  on  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  south  half  of  the  State,  immedi- 
ately opposite  St.  Louis,  and  comprises  some  080 
square  miles.  Three-fourths  of  it  are  underlaid 
by  a  vein  of  coal,  six  to  eigiit  feet  thick,  and 
about  one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  Con- 
siderable wheat  is  raised.  The  principal  towns 
are  Belleville.  East  St.  Louis,  Lelianon  and  Mas- 
coutah.  Population  of  the  county  (1880),  61  S06; 
(1890),  C6  571;  (1900).  S0,G85. 

ST.  JOHN,  an  incorporated  village  of  Perry 
County,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  one  mile 
north  of  Duquoin.  Coal  is  mined  and  salt  manu- 
factured here.     Population  about  500. 

ST.  JOSIPH,  a  village  of  Champaign  County, 
on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Railway,  10  miles  east  of  Champaign;  has  inter- 
urban  railroad  connection.     Pop.  (1900),  007. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOSPITAL,  (Chicago),  founded 
in  1800,  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  lire  of  1871,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the 
following  year.  In  1892  it  was  reconstructed,  en- 
larged and  made  thoroughly  modern  in  its  appoint- 
ments. It  can  accommodate  about  25m  pati<  aU. 
The  Sisters  attend  to  the  nursing,  and  conduct  the 
domestic  an.l  financial  affairs.  The  medical  -rail 
comprises  ten  physicans  and  surgeon-,  i 
whom  are  some  of  the  most  eminent  in  Chicago. 
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ST.  LOUIS,  ALTON  A.  CHICAGO  RAILROAD. 

(See  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad.) 

ST.  LOUIS,  ALTOS  A  SPRIS'GFIELI)  RAIL- 
ROAD. (See  St.  Louis.  Chicago  &  St.  raid 
Railroad.  I 

ST.  LOUIS,  ALTON  A  TERRE  HAUTE 
RAXLOAD,  a  corporation  formerly  operating  an 
extensive  S3_stem  of  railroads  in  Illinois.  TheTerre 
Haute  &  Alton  Railroa  1  Company  (the  original 
corporation,)  was  chartered  in  January,  1S51, 
work  begun  in  1853,  ana  the  main  line  from 
Terre  Haute  to  Alton  (172.5  miles)  completed, 
March  1,  IS.jO.  The  Belleville  A  Illinois! own 
branch  (from  Belleville  to  East  St.  Louis)  was 
chartered  in  1852,  ami  completed  between  the 
points  named  in  the  title,  in  the  fall  of  l^o4. 
This  corporation  secured  authority  to  construct 
an  extension  from  Iilinoistown  (now  East  St. 
Louis)  to  Alton,  which  was  completed  in  October, 
1S5G,  giving  the  first  railroad  connection  between 
Alton  &  St.  Louis.  Simultaneously  with  this. 
these  two  roads  (the  Torre  Haute  &  Alton  and 
the  Belleville  A  Iilinoistown)  were  consolidated 
under  a  single  charter  bj  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  February,  l*al.  the  consolidated  line 
taking  the  name  of  the  Terre  Haute.  Alton  &  St. 
Louis  Railroad.  Subsequently  the  road  became 
financially  embarassed.  was  -i  >ld  under  foreclosure 
and  reorganized,  in  1SG2,  under  the  name  of  the 
St.  Louis.  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad.  June 
1,  1807,  the  main  line  (from  Terre  Haute  to  St. 
Louis)  was  leased  for  niety-nine  years  to  the 
Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Company  (an 
Indiana  corporation:  guaranteed  by  certain  other 
lines,  but  the  lease  was  subsequently  broken  by 
the  insolvency  of  the  lessee  and  some  of  the 
guarantors.  The  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  1SS"2,  and  was  si  >ld 
under  foreclosure,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  its 
interest  being  absorbed  by  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  A"  St.  Louis  Railway,  by  which 
the  main  line  is  now  operated.  The  properties 
officially  reported  as  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Alton  A  Terre  Haute  Railroad, 
June  30,  1895,  beside  the  Belleville  Branch  (14.40 
miles),  included  the  following  leased  and  subsidi- 
ary lines:  Belleville  &  Southern  Illinois— "Cairo 
Short  Line'"  (00.40  miles);  Belleville  &  Eldorado, 
(50.20  miles);.  Belleville  A"  Carondelet  (17.30 
miles);  St.  Louis  Southern  and  branches  (47.27 
miles),  and  Chicago,  St.  Louis  A'  Paducab  Rail- 
way (53.50  miles).  Ail  these  have  been  leosed, 
since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1895,  to  the  Illi- 
nois Central.  (For  sketches  of  these  several 
roads  see  headings  of  each.) 


ST.  LOUIS,  CHICAGO  &  ST.  TAIL  RAIL. 
ROAD,  (Bluff  Line), a  line  running  from  Spring- 
field to  Granite  City,  HI.,  (opposite  St.  Louis), 
103.1  miles,  with  a  branch  from  Lock  Haven  to 
Grafton.  111.,  s.4  miles— total  length  of  line  in 
Illinois.  110.5  miles.  The  track  is  of  standard 
gauge,  laid  with  DG  to  70-pound  steel  rails.— (His- 
tory.) The  road  was  originally  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  St.  Louis,  Jersey ville  A: 
Springfield  Railroad,  built  from  Bates  to  Grafton 
in  1882,  and  absorbed  by  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  A 
Pacific  Railway  Company ;  was  surrendered  by  the 
receivers  of  the  latter  in  1886,  and  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  bond-holders,  by  whom  it  was 
transferred  to  a  corporation  known  as  the  St. 
Louis  A  Contra!  Illinois  Railroad  Company.  In 
June.  18S7,  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  A  Springfield 
Railroad  Company  was  organized,  with  power  to 
build  extensions  from  Newbern  to  Alton,  and 
from  Bates  to  Springfield,  which  was  done.  In 
October,  ls90,  a  receiver  was  appointed,  followed 
by  a  reorganization  under  the  present  name  oSt. 
Louis,  Chicago  A  St.  Raul/.  Default  was  made 
on  the  interest  and,  in  June  following,  it  was 
again  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  by  whom 
it  was  operated  until  1S98.  The  total  earnings 
and  income  for  the  fiscal  year  1897-98  were 
§318,815,  operating  expenses,  $373,270;  total 
capitalization,  S4.853,526,  of  which.  §1,500,000 
was  in.  the  form  of  stock  and  81, ',':!.">  OoO  in  income 
bonds. 

ST.  LOUIS,  INDIANAPOLIS  A  EASTERN- 
RAILROAD,  a  railroad  line  ;>0  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  Switz  City,  Ind.,  to  Effingham, 
111. — 50  miles  being  within  the  State  of  Illinois. 
It  is  of  standard  gauge  and  the  track  laid  chiefly 
with  iron  rails.— (History.)  The  orginal  corpo- 
ration was  chartered  in  1  --*;*.»  as  the  Springfield. 
Effingham  oc  Quincy  Railway  Company.  It  waa 
built  as  a  narrow-gauge  line  by  the  Cincinnati, 
Effingham  A  Quincy  Construction  Company, 
which  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  1878, 
The  road  was  completed  by  the  receiver  in  1880, 
and,  in  1885,  restored  to  the  Construction  Com- 
pany by  the  discharge  of  the  receiver.  For  a 
short  time  it  was  operated  in  connection  with 
the  Bloomfield  Railroad  of  Indiana,  but  was 
reorganized  in  1SVG  as  the  Indiana  A-  Illinois 
Southern  Railroad,  and  the  gauge  changed  to 
standard  in  1687.  Having  made  default  in  the 
pi.  tnent  of  ii  t»  I  -i.  ir  was  sold  under  foreclosure 
in  1890  and  purchased  in  the  interest  of  the  bond- 
holders, by  whom  it.  was  conveyed  to  the  St. 
Louis,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Railroad  Con  pany, 
in  whose  name  tin    line  is  opi  rated.     It-  business 
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is  limited,  and  chiefly  local.  The  total  earnings 
in  1898  were  §<>">. 580  and  the  expenditures  §69,112. 
Its  capital  stock  was  §740,900;  bonded  debt, 
§978,000,  other  indebtedness  increasing  the  total 
capital  investment  to  §1,816,736. 

ST.  LOUIS,  JACKSONVILLE  &  CHICAGO 
RAILROAD.     (See  ( 'hieago  tfc  Alton  Railroad. ) 

ST.  LOUIS,  JERSEYYILLE  &  SPRINGFIELD 
RAILROAD.  (See  St.  Louis,  Chicago  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad.) 

ST.  LOUS,  MOUNT  CARMEL  &  NEW  AL- 
BANY RAILROAD.  (See  Louisville,  Evansville 
&  St.  Louis  {Consolidated)  Railroad.) 

ST.  LOUIS.  PEORIA  &  NORTHERN  RAIL- 
WAY, known  as  "Peoria  Short  Line,"  a  corpo- 
ration organized,  Fe'o.  29,  1S9G,  to  take  over  and 
unite  the  properties,  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Eastern, 
the  St.  Louis  &  Peoria  and  the  North  and  South 
Railways,  and  to  extend  the  same  due  north 
from  Springfield  to  Peoria  (60  miles),  and  thence 
to  Fulton  or  East  Clinton,  111.,  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. The  line  extends  from  Springfield  to 
Glen  Carbon  (84. 40  miles),  with  trackage  facilities 
over  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Railroad 
and  the  Merchants'  Terminal  Bridge  (18  miles) 
to  St.  Louis.— (History.)  This  road  has  been 
made  up  of  three  sections  or  divisions.  (1)  The 
initial  section  of  the  line  was  constructed  under 
the  name  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Chicago  Railroad  of 
Illinois,  incorporated  in  1885,  and  opened  from 
Mount  Olive  to  Alhambra  in  1887.  It  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  was  sold  under  fore- 
closure in  1889,  and  reorganized,  in  1890,  as  the  St. 
Louis  &  Peoria  Railroad.  The  St.  Louis  <fc  East- 
ern, chartered  in  1889,  built  the  line  from  Glen 
Carbon  to  Marine,  which  was  opened  in  1893  ;  the 
following  year,  bought  the  St.  Louis  &  Peoria 
line,  and,  in  1895,  constructed  the  link  (8  miles) 
between  Alhambra  and  Marine.  (3)  The  Ninth 
&  South  Railroad  Company  of  Illinois,  organized 
in  1890,  as  successor  to  the  St.  Louis  &  Chicago 
Railway  Company,  proceeded  in  the  construction 
of  the  line  (50.46  miles)  from  Mt.  Olive  to  Spring- 
field, which  was  subsecpaently  leased  to  the  Chi- 
cago, Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  then  under  the 
management  of  the  Jacksonville,  Louisville  &  St. 
Louis  Railway.  The  latter  corporation  having 
defaulted,  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver.  By  expiration  of  the  lease  in  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  the  property  reverted  to  the  proprietary 
Company,  which  took  possession.  Jan.  1,  1896. 
The  St.  Louis  &  Southeastern  then  bought  the 
line  outright,  and  it  was  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
the  new  organization  under  the  name  of  the  St. 
Louis,   Peoria  &    Northern   Railway,   the  North 


&  South  Railroad  going  out  of  existence.  In 
May,  1S99,  the  St.  Louis,  Peoria  &  Northern  was 
sold  to  the  reorganized  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad 
Company,  to  be  operated  as  a  short  line  between 
Peoria  &  St.  Louis. 

ST.  LOUS,  ROCK  ISLAND  A  CHICAGO 
RAILROAD.  (See  Chicago.  Burlington  <.£•  Quincy 
Railroad.) 

ST.  LOUS  SOUTHERN  RAILROAD,  a  line 
running  from  Pinckneyville,  111.,  via  Murphys- 
boro,  to  Carbondale.  The  company  is  also  the 
lessee  of  the  Carbondale  &  Shawneetown  Rail- 
road, extending  from  Carbondale  to  Marion,  17.5 
miles— total,  50.5  miles.  The  track  is  of  standard 
gauge  and  laid  with  56  and  60-pound  steel  rails. 
The  company  was  organized  in  August,  1886,  to 
succeed  to  the  property  of  the  St.  Louis  Coal  Rail- 
road (organized  in  1879)  and  the  St.  Louis  Central 
Railway :  and  was  leased  for  980  years  from  Dec. 
1,  18.>G,  to  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Hante 
Railroad  Company,  at  an  annual  rental  equal  to 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings,  with  a  mini- 
mum guarantee  of  802,000,  which  is  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  first  mortgage  bonds. 
During  the  year  1896  this  line  passed  under  lease 
from  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Rail- 
road Company,  into  the  hands  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company. 

ST.  LOUIS,  SPRINGFIELD  A  YINCENNES 
RAILROAD  COMPANY,  a  corporation  organized 
in  July.  1S99,  to  take  over  the  property  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  known  as  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi 
and  the  Springfield  &  Illinois  Southeastern 
Railways  —  the  former  extending  from  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.,  to  East  St.  Louis,  and  the  latter 
from  Beardstown  to  Shawneetown.  The  prop- 
erty was  sold  under  foreclosure,  at  Cincinnati, 
July  10,  1899,  and  transferred,  for  purposes  of 
reorganization,  into  the  hands  of  the  new  cor- 
poration, July  28,  1899.  (For  history  of  the 
several  lines  see  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern 
Radical/.) 

ST.  LOUIS,  YANDALIA  A  TERRE  HAUTE 
RAILROAD.  This  line  extends  from  East  St. 
Louis  eastward  across  the  State,  to  the  Indiana 
State  line,  a  distance  of  158.3  miles.  The  Terre 
Haute  &  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company  is  the 
lessee.  The  track  is  single,  of  standard  gauge, 
and  laid  with  steel  rails.  The  outstanding  capi- 
tal stock,  in  ls'js,  was  80,924,05s,  the  bonded  debt, 
§4,496,000.  and  the  floating  debt,  §218.480.— (His- 
tory )  The  St.  Louis,  Vandalia  &  Terre  Haute 
Railroad  was  chartered  in  1805,  opened  in  tv?'> 
and  leased   to  the  Terre  Haute  &   Indianapolis 
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Railroad,  for  itself  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad. 
ST.  LOUIS    A    CAIRO    RAILROAD,  extends 

from  East  St.  Louis  to  Cairo,  111.,  151.6  miles,  with 
a  branch  from  Millstadt  Junction  to  High  Prairie, 
9  miles.  The  track  is  of  standard  gauge  and  laid 
mainly  with  steel  rails. — (History.)  The  origi- 
nal charter  was  granted  to  the  Cairo  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad  Company,  Feb.  16,  1865,  and  the  road 
opened,  March  1,  1875.  Subsequently  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  was  sold  under  fore- 
closure, July  11,  1881,  and  was  taken  charge  of 
by  a  new  company  under  its  present  name,  Feb. . 
1,  18S2.  On  Feb.  1,  1SS6,  it  was  leased  to  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  for  forty-five 
years,  and  now  constitutes  the  Illinois  Division 
of  that  line,  giving  it  a  connection  with  St. 
Louis.     (See  Mobile  d-  Ohio  Railway.) 

ST.  LOUIS  &  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  RAIL- 
ROAD. (See  St.  Louis,  Cliicago  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad.) 

ST.  LOUIS  &  CHICAGO  RAILROAD  (of 
Illinois'.  (See  St.  Louis,  Peoria  d'-  Northern 
Railway. ) 

ST.  LOUIS  A-  EASTERN  RAILROAD.  (See 
St.  Louis.  Peoria  <£■  Northern  Raihcay.) 

ST.  LOUIS  A  PEORIA  RAILWAY.  (See 
St.  Louis.  Peoria  &  Xorthern  Railway.) 

ST.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL,  located  in  Chicago. 
It  was  chartered  in  1863,  its  incorporators,  in 
their  initial  statement,  substantially  declaring 
their  object  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  free  hos- 
pital under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  which  should  be  open  to  the 
afflicted  poor,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
creed.  The  hospital  was  opened  on  a  small  scale, 
but  steadily  increased  until  1ST9,  when  re-incor- 
poration was  effected  under  the  general  law.  In 
188S  a  new  building  was  erected  on  kind  donated 
for  that  purpose,  at  a  cost  exceeding  8150,000, 
exclusive  of  $20,000  for  furnishing.  "While  its 
primary  object  has  been  to  afford  accommoda- 
tion, with  medical  and  surgical  care,  gratuitously, 
to  the  needy  poor,  the  institution  also  provides  a 
considerable  number  of  comfortable,  well-fur- 
nished private  rooms  for  patients  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  pay  for  the  same.  It  contains  an 
amphitheater  for  surgical  operations  and  clinics, 
and  has  a  free  dispensary  for  out-patients  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  important  additions 
have  been  made,  the  number  of  beds  increased, 
and  provision  made  for  a  training  school  for 
nurses.  The  medical  staff  (1896)  consists  of 
thirteen  physicians  and  surgeons  ami  two 
pathologists. 


ST.  MARY'S  SCHOOL,  a  young  ladies'  semi- 
nary,   under    the    patronage    of    the    Episcopal 

Church,  at  Knoxville,  Knox  County,  111.;  was 
incorporated  in  185-8,  in  ls!)8  had  a  faculty  of  four- 
teen teachers,  giving  instruction  to  113  pupils. 
The  branches  taught  include  the  classics,  the 
scie  i  :es,  line  arts,  music  and  preparatory  studies. 
The  institution  has  a  library  of  2,200  volumes, 
and  owns  property  valued  at  8100,500,  of  which 
8100,000  is  real  estate. 

STAGER,  Anson,  soldier  and  Telegraph  Super- 
intendent, was  born  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y, 
April  20,  1825;  at  10  years  of  age  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  Henry  O'Reilly,  a  printer  who  afterwards 
became  a  pion<  er  in  building  telegraph  lines,  and 
with  whom  he  became  associated  in  various  enter- 
prises of  this  character.  Having  introduced 
several  improvements  in  the  construction  of  bat- 
teries and  the  arrangement  of  wires,  he  was,  in 
1852,  made  General  Superintendent  of  the  princi- 
pal lines  in  the  "West,  and,  on  the  organization  of 
the  Western  Union  Company,  was  retained  in 
this  position.  Early  in  the  Civil  War  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  telegraph 
lines  in  Southern  Ohio  and  along  the  Virginia 
border,  and,  in  October  following,  was  appointed 
General  Superintendent  of  Government  tele- 
graphs, remaining  in  this  position  until  Septem- 
ber, 18CS,  his  services  being  recognized  in  his 
promotion  to  a  brevet  Brigadier-Generalship  of 
Volunteers.  In  1869  General  Stager  returned  to 
Chicago  and.  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  General 
Superintendent,  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  a 
number  df  enterprises  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  electrical  appliances  and  other 
branches  of  the  business.  One  of  these  was  the 
consolidation  of  the  telephone  companies,  of 
which  lie  became  President,  as  also  of  the  West- 
ern Edison  Electric  Light  Company,  besides  being 
a  Director  in  several  other  corporations.  Died, 
in  Chicago,  March  20,  1SN5. 

STANDISH,  John  Van  Ness, a  lineal  descendant 
of  Capt.  Miles  Standish,  the  Tilgrim  leader,  was 
born  at  Y\"oodstock,  Vt.,  Feb.  20.  1825.  His  early 
years  were  spent  on  a  farm,  but  a  love  of  knowl- 
edge and  bonks  became  his  ruling  passion,  and  he 
devoted  several  years  to  study,  in  the  "Liberal 
Institute"  at  Lebanon,  X.  II.,  finally  graduating, 
with  the  degree  of  A.  P.,  at  Norwich  University 
in  the  class  of  is  IT  Later,  he  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  in  due  <•, mrse.  from  his  Alma 
Mater  in  1855;  that  of  Ph.D.  from  Knox  College, 
in  1883,  of  LED  from  St.  Lawrence  University 
in  IS93,  and  from  Norwich,  in  1S9S.  Dr.  Standish 
chose  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  and  has  spent 
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over  fifty  year?;  in  its  pursuit  in  connection  with 
private  and  public  schools  and  the  College,  of 
which  more  than  forty  years  were  as  Profess<  >rand 
President  of  Lombard  University  at  Galesburg, 
Ho  has  also  lectured  and  conducted  Teachers' 
Institutes  all  over  the  State,  and,  in  1809,  was 
elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers"  Associ- 
ation. He  made  three  visits  to  the  Old  "World — 
in  1879,  '82-83,  and  '91-92— and,  during  his  second 
trip,  traveled  over  40,000  miles,  visiting  nearly 
every  country  of  Europe,  including  the  "Land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun."  besides  Northern  Africa 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Desert  of  Sahara, 
Egypt,  Palestine.  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  A  lover 
of  art,  he  has  visited  nearly  all  the  principal 
museums  and  picture  galleries  of  the  world.  In 
politics  he  is  a  republican,  and,  in  opposition  to 
many  college  men.  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  protection.  In  religion,  he  is  a  Universalist. 
STAPP,  James  T.  15..  State  Auditor,  was  born 
in  Woodford  County.  Ky.,  April  13,  1S0-1;  at  the 
age  of  12  accompanied  his  widowed  mother  to 
Kaskaskia.  111.,  where  she  settled;  before  he  was 
20  years  old,  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  tli  ■  office 
of  the  State  Auditor,  and.  upon  the  resignation  of 
that  officer,  was  appointed  his  successor,  being 
twice  thereafter  elected  by  the  Legislature,  serv- 
ing nearly  five  years.  He  resigned  the  auditor- 
ship  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  State  Bauk 
at  Vandalia,  which  post  lie  filled  for  thirteen 
years;  acted  as  Aid-de-camp  on  Governor  Rey- 
nolds Staff  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  served 
as  Adjutant  of  the  Third  Illinois  Volunteers  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Mexico.  President  Taylor 
appointed  Mr.  Stapp  Receiver  of  the  United 
States  Land  Office  at  Vandalia,  which  office  he 
held  during  the  Fillmore  administration,  resign- 
ing in  1855.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to 
Decatur,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death  in  18T6.  A  handsome  Methodist  chapel, 
erected  by  him  in  that  city,  bears  his  name. 

STARK  COUNTY,  an  interior  county  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  State,  lying  west  of  the  Illi- 
nois River;  has  an  area  of  290  scpiare  miles.  It 
has  a  rich,  alluvial  soil,  well  watered  by  numer- 
ous small  streams.  The  principal  industries  are 
agriculture  and  stock-raising,  and  the  chief 
towns  are  Toulon  and  Wyoming  The  county- 
was  erected  from  Putnam  and  Knox  in  1S89,  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  Stark,  of  Revolution- 
ary fame.  The  earliest  settler  was  Is  ac  B. 
Essex,  who  built  a  cabin  on  Spoon  River,  in  1828, 
.and  gave  his  name  to  a  township.  Of  other  pio- 
neer families,  the  Buswells.  Smiths,  Spencers  and 


Eastmans  came  from  New  England,  the  Thom- 
ases. Moores,  Holgates,  Fullers  and  Whittakers 
from  Pennsylvania :  the  Coxes  from  Ohio,  the 
Perrys  and  Parkers  from  Virginia;  the  McClana- 
hans  from  Kentucky;  the  Hendersons  from  Ten- 
nessee: the  Lees  and  Hazens  from  New  Jersey; 
the  Halls  from  England,  and  the  Turnbulls  and 
Olivers  from  Scotland.  The  pioneer  church  was 
the  Congregational  at  Toulon.  Population  i  1880), 
11,207;  (ISO  i      9  932;  i  19  0      10,186. 

ST.vr.Yr.I)  ROCK,  a  celebrated  rock  or  cliff  on 
tiie  south  side  of  Illinois  River,  in  La  Salle 
County,  upon  which  the  French  explorer,  La 
Salle,  and  his  lieutenant.  Tonty,  erected  a  fort  in 
1682,  which  they  named  Fort  St.  Louis.  It  was 
one  mile  north  of  the  supposed  location  of  the 
Indian  village  of  La  Vantum,  the  metropolis,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Illinois  Indians  about  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  French  explorers.  The 
population  of  this  village,  in  1GS0,  according  to 
Father  Menibre.  was  some  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand. V.  it!:  La  Vantum  and  Fort  St.  Louis  were 
repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Iroquois.  The  Illinois 
were  temporarily  driven  from  La  Vantum,  but 
the  French,  for  the  time  being,  successfully 
defended  their  fortification.  In  1702  the  fort  was 
abandoned  as  a  military  post,  but  continued  to 
be  used  as  a  French  trading-post  until  1718. 
when  it  was  burned  by  Indians.  The  Illinois 
were  not  again  molested  until  1722,  when  the 
Foxes  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  them. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  tribe,  however,  resolved 
to  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  other  tribes  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Those  who  remained  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  foes  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. In  17G9  they  were  attacked  from  the 
north  by  tribes  wdio  desired  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  Pontiac.  Finding  themselves  hard  pressed, 
they  betook  themselves  to  the  bluff  wdiere  Fort 
St.  Louis  had  formerly  stood.  Here  they  were 
besieged  for  twelve  days,  when,  destitute  of  food 
or  water,  they  made  a  gallant  but  hopeies-  sortie. 
According  to  a  tradition  handed  down  among  the 
Indians,  all  were  massacred  by  the  besiegers  in 
an  attempt  to  escape  by  night,  except  one  half- 
breed,  who  succeeded  in  evading  his  pursuers. 
This  sanguinary  catastrophe  has  given  the  rock 
its  popular  name.  Elmer  Baldwin,  in  his  Ilistory 
of  La  Salle  County  (1877).  says:  "The  bones  of 
the  victims  lay  scattered  about  the  cliff  in  pro- 
fusion after  the  settlement  by  the  whites,  and 
are  still  found  mingled  plentifully  with  the  soil." 
(See  La  Salle,  Robert  Cavelier;  Tonhj:  I  H  St 
Louis.) 
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STARNE,  Alexander,  Secretary  of  State  and 
State  Treasurer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
>"ov.  21,  1818;  in  the  spring  of  1S36  removed  to 
Illinois,  settling  at.  Griggsville,  Pike  County, 
where  he  opened  a  general  store.  From  1S39  to 
'42  he  served  as  Commissioner  of  Pike  County, 
and,  in  the  latter  year,  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  re-elected  in 
1844.  Having,  in  the  meanwhile,  disposed  of  his 
store  at  Griggsville  and  removed  to  Pittsfield,  lie 
was  appointed,  by  Judge  Purple,  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  elected  to  the  same  office  for 
four  years,  when  it  was  made  elective.  In  1852 
he  was  elected  Secretary  of  State,  when  lie 
removed  to  Springfield,  returning  to  Griggsville 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1857,  t<>  assume 
the  Presidency  of  the  old  Hannibal  and  Naples 
Railroad  (now  a  part  of  the  Wabash  system). 
He  represented  Pike  and  Brown  Counties  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1862,  and  the  same 
year  was  elected  State  Treasurer.  He  thereupon 
again  removed  to  Springfield,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death,  being,  with  his  sons,  extensively 
engaged  in  coal  mining  In  1870,  and  again  in 
1872,  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from  San- 
gamon County.  He  died  at  Springfield,  March 
31,  1886. 

STATE  BANK  OF  ILLINOIS.  The  first  legis- 
lation, having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of 
a  bank  within  the  territory  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  State  of  Illinois,  was  the  passage,  by 
the  Territorial  Legislature  of  1816,  of  an  act 
incorporating  the  "Bank  of  Illinois  at  Shawnee- 
town,  with  branches  at  Edwardsville  and  Kas- 
kaskia. "  In  the  Second  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  (1820)  an  act  was  passed,  over  the 
Governor's  veto  and  in  defiance  of  the  adverse 
judgment  of  the  Council  of  Revision,  establish- 
ing a  State  Bank  at  Vandalia  with  branches  at 
Shawneetown,  Edwardsville,  and  Brownsville  in 
Jackson  County.  This  was,  in  effect,  a  recharter- 
ing  of  the  banks  at  Shawneetown  and  Edwards- 
ville. So  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  it  seems 
to  have  been  well  managed;  but  the  official 
conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  latter,  on,  the  basis 
of  charges  made  by  Governor  Edwards  in  1826, 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  legislative  investiga- 
tion, which  (although  it  resulted  in  nothing) 
seems  to  have  had  some  basis  of  fact,  in  view  of 
the  losses  finally  sustained  in  winding  up  its 
affairs— that  of  the  General  Government  amount- 
ing to  §54,000  Crave  charges  were  made  in  this 
connection  against  men  who  were  then,  or 
afterwards  became,  prominent  in  State  affairs, 
including  one  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
one  (still  later)  a  United  States  Senator.     The 


experiment  was  disastrous,  as,  ten  years  later 
(1*31),  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  State  to 
incur  a  debt  of  §100  000  to  redeem  the  outstand- 
ing circulation.  Influenced,  however,  by  the 
popular  demand  for  an  increase  in  the  "circu- 
lating medium,"  the  State  continued  its  experi- 
ment of  becoming  a  stockholder  in  banks 
managed  by  its  citizens,  and  accordingly  we  find 
it,  in  1*35,  legislating  in  the  same  direction  for 
the  establishing  of  u  central  "Bank  of  Illinois" 
at  Springtield,  with  branches  at  other  points  as 
might  be  required,  not  to  exceed  six  in  number. 
One  of  these  branches  was  established  at  Van- 
dalia and  another  at  Chicago,  furnishing  the  first 
banking  institution  of  the  latter  city.  Two 
years  later,  when  the  State  was  entering  upon 
its  scheme  of  internal  improvement,  laws  were 
enacted  increasing  the  capital  stock  of  these 
banks  to  §4,000,000  in  the  aggregate.  Following 
the  example  of  similar  institutions  elsewhere, 
they  suspended  specie  payments  a  few  months 
later,  but  were  protected  by  ''stay  laws"  and 
other  devices  until  1842,  when  the  internal 
improvement  scheme  having  been  finally  aban- 
doned, they  fell  in  general  collapse.  '  The  State- 
ceased  to  be  a  stock-holder  in  1^4:1  and  the  banks 
were  put  in  course  of  liquidation,  though  it 
required  several  years  to  complete  the  work. 

STATE  CAPITALS.  The  first  State  capital  of 
Illinois  was  Kaskaskia,  where  the  first  Territorial 
Legislature  convened.  Nov.  25,  1812.  At  that 
time  there  were  but  live  counties  in  the  State — 
St.  Clair  and  Randolph  being  the  most  important, 
and  Kaskaskia  being  the  county-seat  of  the 
latter.  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State  in  1818,  and  the  first  Constitution  provided 
that  the  seat  of  government  should  remain  at 
Kaskaskia  until  removed  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. That  instrument,  however,  made  it  obli- 
gatory upon  the  Legislature,  at  its  first  session, 
to  petition  Congress  for  a  grant  of  not  more  than 
four  sections  of  land,  on  which  should  be  erected 
a  town,  which  should  remain  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for -twenty  years.  The  petition  was  duly 
presented  and  granted;  and.  in  accordance  with 
the  power  granted  by  the  Constitution,  a  Board 
of  five  Commissioners  selected  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Vandalia.  then  a  point  in  the 
wilderness  twenty  miles  north  of  any  settle- 
ment. But  so  great  was  the  faith  oi  speculators 
in  the  future  of  the  proposed  city,  that  town  lots 
were  soon  selling  at  §100  to  S780  each.  The  Com- 
missioners, in  obedience  to  law,  erected  a  plain 
two-story  frame  building— scarcely  more  than  a 
commodious  shanty  — to  which  the  State  offices 
were  removed  in  December,  1820.     This  building 
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was  burned,  Dec.  9,  1823,  an  1  a  brick  structure 
erected  in  its  place.  Later,  when  the  question  of 
a  second  removal  of  the  capital  began  to  be  agi- 
tated, the  citizens  of  Vandalia  assumed  the  risk 

■  ■"  rooting  a  new.  brick  State  House,  costing 
;IC,GuO.  Of  this  amount  56,000  was  reimbursed 
by  the  Governor  from  the  contingent  fund,  and 
the  balance  (§10,000)  was  appropriated  in  1837, 
v.  >n  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Q  .-:<.  -field,  by  vote  of  the  Tenth  General  Assem- 
•■';  ...-■  tne  fourth  ballot.  The  other  places  receiv- 
i-/  the  principal  vote  at  the  time  of  the  removal 
V-  Springfield,  were  Jacksonville,  Vandalia, 
Peoria,  Alton  and  Illiopolis— Springfield  receiv- 
ing the  largest  vote  at  each  ballot.  The  law 
--■moving  the  capital  appropriated  850,000  from 
she  State  Treasury,  provided  that  a  like  amount 

iid  be  raised  by  private  subscription  and 
t.-uaranteed  by  bond,  and  that  at  least  two  acres 
of  land  should  be  donated  as  a  site.  Two  Stale 
Houses  have  been  erected  at  Springfield,  the  first 

■  -  ■'-  of  the  present  one  (including  furnishing) 
having  been  a  little  in  excess  of  §4,000,000. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  from  Sangamon  County  at  the  time, 
v  ,  -  an  influential  factor  in  securing  the  removal 
;. .     fie  capital  to  Springfield. 

STATE  DEBT.  The  State  debt,  which  proved 
so  formidable  a  burden  upon  the  State  of  Illinois 
for  ..  veneration,  and,  for  a  part  of  that  period, 
i  iiously  checked  its  prosperity,  was  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  internal  improvement  scheme 
entered  upon  in  1S37.  (See  Internal  Improvement 
-  '  Hey.)  At  the  time  this  enterprise  was  under- 
taken the  aggregate  debt  of  the  State  was  less 
than  §400,000— accumulated  within  the  preceding 
six  years.  Two  years  later  (183S)  it  had  increased 
to  over  §0,500,000,  while  the  total  valuation  of 
;..al  and  personal  property,  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  was  less  than  860,000,000,  and  the  aggre- 
gate receipts  of  the  State  treasury,  for  the  same 

■  ear,  amounted  to  less  than  §150,000.  At  the 
same  time,  the  disbursements,  for  the  support  of 
the  Stve  Government  alone,  had   grown  to  more 

...      Ik    receipts.     This  disparity  continued 

:m*j  declining  credit  of  the  State  forced  upon 

■-   .,    managers  of   public  affairs  an   involuntary 

<■'     '-•'■  "••     '•hen  the  means  could    no    longer   be 

•-      "     :      •;•  more  lavish  expenditures.     The  first 

■  a'      •   .i-.ed  at    the   inception  of    the   internal 

•  •••  '.u.  -..  scheme  sold  at  a  premium  of  5  per 

"...        declined  until  they  were  hawked 

-•■•  -;-.-?&>  of  New  York  and  London  at  a  dis- 

f'l-.it,  .;::  :,■-  'i :«=    -ases  falling  into  the   hands  of 

'---••■.-      '••  -'  d  Wore  completing  their  con- 


tracts, thus  causing  a  direct  loss  to  the  State.  It' 
the  internal  improvement  scheme  was  ill-advised, 
the  time  chosen  to  cany  it  into  effect  was  most 
unfortunate,  as  it  came  simultaneously  with  the 
panic  of  1S:)7.  rendering  the  disaster  all  the  more 
complete.  Of  the  various  works  undertaken  by 
the  State,  only  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal 
brought  a  return,  all  the  other-  resulting  in  more 
or  less  complete  loss.  The  internal  improvement 
scheme  was  abandoned  in  1839-40,  but  not  until 
State  bonds  exceeding  §13,000,000  had  been 
issued.  For  two  years  longer  the  State  struggled 
with  its  embarrassments,  increased  by  the  failure 
of  the  State  Bank  in  February.  ls$:2,  and.  by  that 
of  the  Bank  of  Illinois  at  Shawneetown,  a  few 
months  later,  with  the  proceeds  of  more  than  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  the  State's  bonds  in  their 
possession.  Thus  left  without  credit,  or  means 
even  of  paying  the  accruing  interest,  there  were 
those  who  regarded  the  State  as  hopelessly  bank- 
rupt, and  advocated  repudiation  as  the  only 
means  of  escape.  Better  counsels  prevailed,  how- 
ever; the  Constitution  of  1848  put  the  State  on  a 
basis  of  strict  economy  in  the  matter  of  salaries 
and  general  expenditures,  with  restrictions  upon 
the  Legislature  in  reference  to  incurring  in- 
debtedness, while  the  beneficent  "two-mill  tax" 
gave  assurance  to  its  creditors  that  its  debts 
would  be  paid.  While  the  growth  of  the  State, 
in  wealth  and  population,  had  previously  ben 
checked  by  the  fear  of  excessive  taxation,  it  now 
entered  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity,  in  spite 
of  its  burdens—  its  increase  in  population,  be- 
tween 1850  and  IS60,  amounting  to  over  100  per 
cent.  The  movement  of  the  State  debt  after  1S40 
— when  the  internal  improvement  scheme  was 
abandoned— chiefly  by  accretions  of  unpaid  inter- 
est, has  been  estimated  as  follows:  1842,  §15,- 
637,950;  1844,  §14,633,969;  1846,  §16,389,817;  IS48, 
§10,661.795.  It  reached  its  maximum  in  1S53— 
the  first  year  of  Governor  Ivlatteson's  administra- 
tion—-when  it  was  officially  reported  at  §10,724,- 
177.  At  this  time  the  work  of  extinguishment 
began,  and  was  prosecuted  under  successive 
administrations,  except  during  the  war.  when 
the  vast  expense  incurred  in  sending  troops  to 
the  field  caused  an  increase.  During  Governor 
Bissell's  administration,  the  reduction  amounted 
to  over  §3,000,000;  during  Oglesby's,  to  over  five 
and  a  quarter  million,  besides  two  and  a  quarter 
million  paid  on  interest  In  18S0  the  •  I 
been  reduced  {,,  R2S1, 059.11,  and.  before  the  close 
of  ISS2,  it  had  been  entirely  extinguished,  except 

a  balance  of  §18,500  in  bond-  w  liich,  having  1 n 

called  in  years  previously  and  never  presented  for 
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payment,  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  (See 
iTacalister  and  Sti  ,;  ins  Bonds.)    . 

STATE  GUARDIANS  FOR  GIRLS,  a  bureau 
organized  for  the  car.?  of  female  juvenile  delin- 
quents, by  act  of  June  2,  1893.  The  Board  consists 
of  seven  members,  nominated  by  the  Executive 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  who  consti- 
tute a  body  politic  and  corporate.  Not  more  than 
two  of  the  members  may  reside  in  the  same  Con- 
gressional District  and,  of  the  seven  members, 
four  must  be  women.  (See  also  Homi  for  F<  m  ah 
Jure. tile  Offenders.)  The  term  of  office  is  six 
years. 

STATE  HOUSE,  located  at  Springfield.  Its 
const  ruction  was  begun  under  an  act  passed  by 
the  Legislature  in  February,  1867,  and  completed 
in  l^v7.  It  stands  in  a  park  of  about  eight  acres. 
donated  to  the  State  by  the  citizens  of  Spring- 
field. A  provision  of  the  State  Constitution  of 
1870  prohibited  the  expenditure  of  any  sum  in 
excess  of  §3,500,000  in  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  the  building,  without  previous  approval  of  such 
additional  expenditure  by  the  people.  This 
amount  proving  insufficient,  the  Legislature,  at 
its  session  of  18S5,  passed  an  act  making  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  §531,712,  which  having 
been  approved  by  popular  vote  at  the  general 
election  of  1S86,  the  expenditure  was  made  and 
the  capitol  completed  during  the  following  year, 
thus  raising  the  total  cost  of  construction  and  fur- 
nishing to  a  little  in  excess  of  $4,000,000.  The 
building  is  cruciform  as  to  its  ground  plan,  and 
classic  in  its  style  of  architecture:  its  extreme 
dimensions  (including  porticoes),  from  north  [to 
south,  being  379  feet,  and,  from  east  to  west,  28G 
feet.  The  walls  are  of  dressed  Joliet  limestone, 
while  the  porticoes,  which  are  spacious  and 
lofty,  are  of  sandstone,  supported  by  polished 
columns  of  gray  granite.  The  three  stories  of 
the  building  are  surmounted  by  a  Mansard  roof. 
with  two  turrets  and  a  central  dome  of  stately 
dimensions.  Its  extreme  height,  to  the  top  of 
the  iron  flag-statl,  which  rises  from  a  lantern 
springing  from  the  dome,  is  364  feet. 

STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY,  an  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  teachers,  organized 
under  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed 
Feb.  IS,  1857.  This  act  placed  the  work  of 
organization  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  fifteen 
persons,  which  was  styled  "The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Illinois."'  and  was  constituted 
as  follows:  C.  B.  Denio  of  Jo  Daviess  County; 
Simeon  Wright  of  Lee;  Daniel  Wilkins  of  Mc- 
Lean; Charles  E.  Hovey  of  Peoria;  George  B.  Bex 
of  Bike;    Samuel  W.   Moulton  of  Shelby;  John 


Gillespie  of  Jasper;  George  Bunseu  of  St.  Clair: 
Wesley  Sloan  of  Pope;  Ninian  W.  Edwards  ol 
Sangamon;  John  ft.  Eden  of  Moultrie  Flavel 
Moseley  and  William  Wells  of  Cud;;  Albe-t  R. 
Shannon  of  White;  and  the  Superint;  :. 
Public  Instruction  ex-officio.  The  object  of  '...e 
University,  as  defined  in  the  organizing  law,  ia 
to  qualify  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  ghvri 
embraces  "the  art  of  teaching,  and  all  branr: 
which  pertain  to  a  common-school  educ. 
the  elements  <-f  the  natural  sciences,  i  :  .dirj 
agricultural  chemistry,  animal  and  \  .  !.•  ■• 
physiology;  in  the  fundamental  laws  <  !  ■■.■ 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of 
regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi.  -. 
such  other  studies  as  the  Board  of  Education  >: ; 
from  time  to  time,  prescribe."  Various  ■ 
competed  for  the  location  of  the  inf-tituiiji 
Bloomington  being  finally  selected,  its  bid,  in- 
cluding 160  acres  of  land,  being  estimated  as 
equivalent  to  8141,725.  The  corner-stone  w;  . 
laid  on  September  29,  ls"i7.  and  the  fust  building 
was  ready  for  permanent  occupancy  in  Septem- 
ber, I860  Previ  >usly,  however,  it  had  been 
sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  of  its  being  used, 
and  the  first  commencement  exercises  were  b 
on  June  '20  of  the  latter  year.  Three  year: 
earlier,  the  academic  department  had  been  organ- 
ized under  the  charge  of  Charles  E.  Hovey.  The 
first  cost,  including  furniture,  etc..  was  not  far 
from  §200,000.  Gratuitous  instruction  is  given  to 
two  pupils  from  each  county,  and  to  three  from 
each  Senatorial  District.  The  departments  are: 
Grammar  school,  high  school,  normal  department 
and  model  school,  all  of  which  are  overcrowded. 
The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  on 
the  institution  during  the  school  year,  1897-98, 
was  1,197,  of  whom  S91  were  in  the  normal 
department  and  000  in  the  practice  school  depart- 
ment, including  representatives  from  86  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  with  a  few  pupils  from  other 
States  on  the  payment  of  tuition.  The  teaching 
faculty  (including  the  President  and  Librarian) 
for  the  same  year,  was  made  up  of  twenty-six 
members — twelve  ladies  and  fourteen  gentlemen. 
The  expenditures  for  the  year  l-'.>7  9S  aggregated 
§47,6^6.92,  against  S66.52S.69  for  1896-97.  Nearly 
§22,000  of  the  amount  expended  during  tli  ■  :■;'.:•„ t 
year  was  on  account  of  the  const  ruction  of  a 
gymnasium  building. 

STATE  PROPERTY.    The  Unix    \ 
sus  of   1890  gave  the  value  of  n  .    .    ,  ■ 

property  belonging  to  the  Stateas  i  -'■'.■  ;-■     1 
lie   lands,   8328.000;   buil  lings,    5 
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cellaneous  property,  82,030,000— total,  $25,142,000. 
The  land  may  be  subdivided  thus:  Camp-grounds 

of  the  Illinois  National  Guard  near  Springfield 
(donated),  840,000;  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
§168,000;  Illinois  University  lands,  in  Illinois 
(donated  by  the  General  Government),  $41,000,  in 
Minnesota  (similarly  donated),  $79,000.  The 
buildings  comprise  those  connected  with  the 
charitable,  penal  ami  educational  institutions  of 
the  State,  besides  the  State  Arsenal,  two  build- 
ings for  the  use  of  the  Appellate  Courts  (at 
Ottawa  and  Mount  Vernon),  the  State  House, 
the  Executive  Mansion,  and  locks  and  dams 
erected  at  Henry  and  Copperas  Creek.  Of  the 
miscellaneous  property,  8120,000  represents  the 
equipment  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard  ;  $1,959,- 
000  the  value  of  the  movable  property  of  public 
buildings;  8550,000  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
University  of  Illinois;  and  $21,000  the  movable 
property  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal.  The 
figures  given  relative  to  the  value  of  the  public 
buildings  include  only  the  lirst  appropriations 
for  their  erection.  Considerable  sums  have 
since  been  expended  upon  some  of  them  h,  repairs, 
enlargements  and  improvements. 

STATE  TREASURERS.  The  only  Treasurer 
of  Illinois  during  the  Territorial  period  was  John 
Thomas,  who  served  from  1812  to  ISIS,  and 
became  the  first  incumbent  under  the  State 
Government.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1S18 
the  Treasurer  was  elected,  biennially,  by  joint  vote 
of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly;  by 
the  Constitution  of  1848,  this  officer  was  made 
elective  by  the  people  for  the  same  period,  with- 
out limitations  as  to  number  of  terms;  under  the 
Constitution  of  1870,  the  manner  of  election  and 
duration  of  term  are  unchanged,  but  the  incum- 
bent is  ineligible  to  re-election,  for  two  years 
from  "expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  may 
have  been  chosen.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
State  Treasurers,  from  the  date  of  the  admission 
of  the  State  into  the  Union  down  to  the  present 
time  (1S99),  with  the  date  and  duration  of  the 
term  of  each.  John  Thomas,  1818-19;  Robert  K. 
McLaughlin,  1819-2:?;  Abner  Field,  1823-27; 
James  Hall,  1827-31;  John  Dement.  1S31-3G; 
Charles  Gregory,  1836-37;  John  D.  Whiteside, 
1837-41;  Milton  Carpenter,  1841-48;  John  Moore, 
184S-57;  James  Miller,  1857-59;  William  Butler, 
1859-63;  Alexander  Starne,  1863-65;  James  H. 
Beveridge,  1865-67;  George  W.  Smith.  1S07-69; 
ErastusN.  Bates.  1869-73;  Edward  Rutz,  1S73-75; 
Thomas  S  Ridgway,  1^7."i-77;  Edward  Rutz, 
1S77-79.  John  C.  Smith.  1879-81;  Edward  Rutz, 
1881-83;   John   C.    Smith.    1883-85;  Jacob  Gross, 


1SS5-S7;  John  R.  Tanner,  Iss7-s9;  Charles 
Becker,  1889-91;  Edward  S.  Wilson,  1S91-93; 
Ruf us  N.  Ramsay,  1893-95;  Henry  Wulff,  1*9.>9T; 
Henry  L.  Hertz,  1897-99;  Floyd  K.  Whittemore, 
1S99-. 

STAUNTON,  a  village  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  V  .  nipin  County,  on  the  Chicago.  Peoria  ,v 
St.  Louis  ami  the  Wabash  Railways;  is  36  miles 
northeast  of  St.  Louis,  and  14  miles  southwest  of 
Litchfield.  Agriculture  and  coal-mining  are  the 
industries  of  the  surrounding  region.  Staunton 
has  two  banks,  eight  churches  and  a  weekly 
newspappr.  Population (1880),  1,358; )  1890),  2,209; 
(1900),  2,786 

STEEL  PRODUCTION'.  In  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  Illinois  has  long  ranked  as  the  3econd 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  amount  of  its  output, 
and,  during  the  period  between  1SS0  and  1890, 
the  increase  in  production  was  241  per  cent.  In 
1880  there  were  but  six  steel  works  in  the  State; 
in  1S90  these  had  increased  to  fourteen:  and  the 
production  of  steel  of  all  kinds  (in  tons  of  2,000 
pounds;  had  risen  from  254,569  tons  to  808,250. 
Of  the  ;i  337,039  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots,  or 
direct  castings,  produced  iu  the  United  Stati •-  in 
1890,  22  per  cent  were  turned  out  in  Illinois, 
nearly  all  the  steel  produced  in  the  State  being 
made  by  that  process.  From  the  tonnage  of 
ingots,  as  given  above,  Illinois  produced  622,260 
pounds  of  steel  rails. — more  than  30  per  cent  of 
the  aggregate  for  the  entire  country.  This  fact 
is  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  the  competition  in 
the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  rails,  since 
18^0,  has  been  so  great  that  many  rail  mills  have 
converted  their  steel  into  forms  other  than  rails, 
experience  having  proved  their  production  to 
any  considerable  extent,  during  the  past  few 
years,  unprofitable  except  in  works  favorably 
located  for  obtaining  cheap  raw  material,  or 
operated  under  the  latest  and  most  approved 
methods  of  manufacture.  Open  hearth  steel  is 
no  longer  made  in  Illinois,  but  the  manufacture 
of  crucible  steel  is  slightly  increasing,  the  out- 
put in  1890  being  445  tons,  as  against  130  in  1880. 
For  purposes  requiring  special  grades  of  steel  the 
product  of  the  crucible  process  will  be  always 
in  demand,  but  the  high  cost  of  manufacture 
prevents  it.  in  a  majority  of  instances,  from 
successfully  competing  in  price  with  the  other 
processes  mentioned. 

STEPHENSON,  Benjamin,  pioneer  and  early 
politician,  came  u>  Illinois  from  Kentucky  in 
1809,  and  was  appointed  the  lirst  Sheriff  of 
Randolph  County  by  Governor  Edwards  under 
the  Territorial  Government;    afterwai  ' 
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as  a  Colonel  of  Illinois  militia  during  the  War  of 
1812;  represented  Illinois  Territory  as  Delegate 
in  Congress,  1814-16,  and,  on  his  retirement  from 
Congress,  became  Register  of  the  Laud  Oilice  at 
Edwardsville.  finally  dying  at  Edwardsville— Col. 
James  W.  (Stephenson) ,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  soldier  during  the  Black  Hawk  War,  after- 
wards became  a  prominent  politician  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  served  as  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Galena  and,  in  1838,  received 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor,  but 
withdrew  before  the  election. 

STEPHENSON,  (Dr.)  Benjamin  Franklin, 
physician  and  soldier,  was  born  in  Wayne 
County,  111.,  Oct.  30,  1822,  and  accompanied  his 
parents,  in  1825,  to  Sangamon  County,  where  the 
family  settled.  His  early  educational  advantages 
were  meager,  and  he  did  not  study  his  profession 
(medicine)  until  after  reaching  his  majority, 
graduating  from  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
in  1850.  He  began  practice  at  Petersburg,  but, 
in  April,  18G2,  was  mustered  into  the  volunteer 
army  as  Surgeon  of  the  Fourteenth  Illinois 
Infantry.  After  a  little  over  two  years  service  he 
was  mustered  out  in  June,  1864.  when  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Springfield,  and,  for  a  year,  was 
engaged  in  the  drug  business  there.  In  1865  lie 
resumed  professional  practice.  He  lacked  tenac- 
ity of  purpose,  however,  was  indifferent  to  money, 
and  always  willing  to  give  his  own  services  and 
orders  for  medicine  to  the  poor.  Hence,  his  prac- 
tice was  not  luerat  ive.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  organization  of*  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  (which  see),  in  connection  with  which 
he  is  most  widely  known ;  but  his  services  in  its 
cause  failed  to  receive,  during  his  lifetime,  the 
recognition  which  they  deserved,  nor  did  the 
organization  promptly  flourish,  as  he  had  hoped. 
He  finally  returned  with  his  family  to  Peters- 
burg. Died,  at  Rock  Creek,  Menard,  County,  111., 
August  30.  1871. 

STEPHENSON  COUNTY,  a  northwestern 
county,  with  an  area  of  500  square  miles.  The 
soil  is  rich,  productive  and  well  timbered.  Fruit- 
culture  and  stock-raising  are  among  the  chief 
industries.  Not  until  1*27  did  the  aborigines  quit 
the  locality,  and  the  county  was  organized,  ten 
years  later,  and  named  for  (Jen.  Benjamin 
Stephenson.  A  man  named  Kirker,  who  had 
been  in  the  employment  of  Colonel  Gratiot  as  a 
lead-miner,  near  Galena,  is  said  to  have  built  the 
first  cabin  within  the  present  limits  of  what  was 
called  Burr  Oak  Grove,  and  set  himself  up  as  an 
Indian-trader  in  1826,  but  only  remained  a  short 
time.     He  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  Oliver 


W.  Kellogg,  who  took  Kirker's  place,  built  a 
more  pretentious  dwelling  and  became  the  first 
permanent  settler.  Later  came  William  Wad- 
dams,  the  Mi  ntagues,  Baker,  Kilpatrick,  Preston, 
the  Goddards,  and  others  whose  names  are  linked 
with  the  county's  early  history.  The  first  house 
in  Freeport  was  built  by  William  Baker.  Organi- 
zation was  effected  in  ls37.  the  total  poll  being 
eighty-four  votes.  The  earliest  teacher  was  Nel- 
son Martin,  who  is  said  to  have  taught  a  school 
ef  Mime  twelve  pupils,  in  a  house  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Freeport.  Popula- 
tion (1880),  31,963;  (is "  31,338;  (1900),  34  933. 

STERLING,  a  flourishing  city  on  the  north 
bank  ...  Kock  Hive-,  in  Whiteside  County,  109 
miles  west  of  Chicago,  29  miles  east  of  Clinton, 
Iowa,  and  52  miles  east-northeast  of  Rock  Island. 
It  has  ample  railway  facilities,  furnished  by  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  .v.  Quincy,  the  Sterling  & 
Peoria,  and  tl  e  Chicago  A:  Northwestern  Rail- 
roads. It  contains  fourteen  churches,  an  opera 
house,  high  and  grade  schools,  Carnegie  library, 
Government  postoffice  building,  three  banks, 
electric  street  and  interurban  car  lines,  electric 
and  gas  lighting,  water-works,  paved  streets  and 
sidewalks,  tire  department  and  four  newspaper 
otliees,  two  issuing  daily  editions.  It  has  fine 
water-power,  and  is  an  important  manufacturing 
center,  its  works  turning  out  agricultural  imple- 
ments, carriages,  paper,  barbed-wire,  school  furni- 
ture burial  caskets,  pumps,  sash,  doors,  etc.  It 
also  has  the  Sterling  Iron  Works,  besides  foundries 
and  machine  shops.  The  river  here  flows  through 
charming  scenery.    Pop  (1890),  5,824;  (1900)  6,309, 

STEYEN'S,  Bradford  A.,  ex-Congressman,  was 
born  at  Boscawen  (afterwards  Webster),  N.  II.. 
Jan.  3,  1813.  After  attending  schools  in  New 
Hampshire  and  at  Montreal,  he  entered  Dart- 
mouth College,  graduating  therefrom  in  1835. 
During  the  six  years  following,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  teaching,  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  and  New 
York  City.  In  1843  he  removed  to  Bureau 
County,  111.,  where  he  became  a  merchant  and 
farmer.  In  1S68  he  was  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  and.  in  ls?u,  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, as  an  Independent  Democrat,  for  the  Fifth 
District. 

STEVENSON,  Adlai  E.,  ex-Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Christian  County, 
Ky.,  Oct  23,  1835.  In  1852  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Blbomington,  McLean  Canity.  111., 
where  the  family  settled;  was  educated  at  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and  at  Centre  Col- 
lege, Ky.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858  and 
began  practice  at  Metamora.  Woodford  County, 
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where  her  was  Master  in  Chancery,  1801  -fir,,  and 
State's  Attorney,  1865-69.  In  1864  he  was  candi- 
date for  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  In  1800  he  returned  to  Bloomington, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1874,  and  again 
in  1876,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  of  his 
party  for  Congress,  but  was  elected  as  a  Green- 
back Democrat  in  1873,  though  defeated  in  1880 
and  1882.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Hayes  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
West  Point.  During  the  first  administration  of 
President  Cleveland  (18S5-89)  he  was  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General;  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Democratic  Conventions  of  1S84  and 
1892,  being  Chairman  of  the  Illinois  delegation 
the  latter  year.  In  1892  he  received  his  party's 
nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  was 
elected  to  that  office,  serving  until  1897.  Since 
retiring  from  office  he  has  resumed  his  residence 
at  Bloomington. 

STEWARD,  Lewis,  manufacturer  and  former 
Congressman,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Pa., 
Nov.  20,  1824,  and  received  a  common  school 
education.  At  the  age  of  14  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Kendall  County,  111.,  where  he  after- 
wards resided,  being  engaged  in  farming  and  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  at 
riano.  He  studied  law  but  never  practiced.  In 
1876  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor on  the  Democratic  ticket,  being  defeated 
by  Shelby  M.  Cullom.  In  1890  the  Democrats  of 
the  Eighth  Illinois  District  elected  him  to  Con- 
gress. In  1892  he  was  again  a  candidate,  but  was 
defeated  by  his  Republican  opponent,  Robert  A. 
Childs,  by  the  narrow  margin  of  27  votes,  and, 
In  1894,  was  again  defeated,  this  time  being  pitted 
against  Albert  J.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Steward  died  at 
his  home  at  Piano,  August  26,  1800. 

STEWARDSON,  a  town  of  Shelby  County,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Kan 
sas  City  Railway  with  the  Altamont  branch  of 
the  Wabash,  12  miles  southeast  of  Shelby ville; 
is  in  a  grain  and  lumber  region ;  has  a  bank  and 
a  weekly  paper.     Population,  (1900),  077. 

STICKXEY,  William  H.,  pioneer  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  9,  1809,  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Cincinnati  in 
1831,  and,  in  Illinois  in  1834,  being  at  that  time  a 
resident  of  Shawneetown;  was  elected  State's 
Attorney  by  the  Legislature,  in  1S39.  for  the  cir- 
cuit embracing  some  fourteen  counties  in  the 
southern  and  southeastern  part  of  the  State;  fur 
a  time  also,  about  1835-30,  officiated  as  editor  of 
"The  Gallatin  Democrat,"  and  "The  Illinois 
Advertiser,"  published  at  Shawneetown.     In  1840 


Mr.  Stickney  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of 
tin-  General  Assembly  from  Gallatin  County,  and. 
twenty-eight  years  later — having  come  to  Chi- 
cago in  1S48— to  the  same  body  from  Cook 
County,  serving  in  the  somewhat  famous  Twenty- 
ninth  Assembly.  He  also  held  the  office  of 
Police  Justice  for  some  thirteen  years,  from  1800 
onward.  lie  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  dying  in 
Chicago,  Feb.  14.  1898,  being  at  the  time  the 
o]  lest  surviving  member  of  the  Chicago  bar. 

STILES,  Isaac  Newton,  lawyer  and  soldier, 
born  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  July  10,  18:;:;;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  1855, 
became  Prosecuting  Attorney,  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  and  an  effective  speaker  in  the  Fre- 
mont campaign  of  1856;  enlisted  as  a  private  sol- 
dier at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  went  to  the 
field  as  Adjutant,  was  captured  at  Malvern  Hill, 
and,  after  six  weeks'  confinement  in  Libby 
prison,  exchanged  and  returned  to  duty;  was 
promoted  Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Colonel, 
and  brevetted  Brigadier-General  for  meritorious 
service.  After  the  war  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  Chicago,  though  almost  totally  blind. 
Died,  Jan.  18,  1895. 

STILLMAX,  Stephen,  first  State  Senator  from 
Sangamon  County,  111.,  was  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts who  came,  with  his  widowed  mother,  to 
Sangamon  County  in  1820,  and  settled  near 
Williamsville,  where  he  became  the  first  Post- 
master in  the  first  postoffice  in  the  State  north  of 
the  Sangamon  River.  In  1822.  Mr.  Stillman  was 
elected  as  the  first  State  Senator  from  Sangamon 
County,  serving  four  years,  and.  at  his  first  session, 
being  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  pro-slavery 
Convention  resolution.  He  died,  in  Peoria,  some- 
where between  1835  and  1840. 

STILLMAN  VALLEY,  village  in  Ogle  County, 
on  Chicago  Great  Western  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee it  St.  Paul  Railways:  site  of  first  battle 
Black  Hawk  War:  has  graded  schools,  four 
churches,  a  bank  and  a  newspaper.     Pop.,  475. 

STITES,  Samuel,  pioneer,  was  born  near 
Mount  Bethel,  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  Oct.  31. 
1776;  died,  August  16,  1S39,  on  his  farm,  which 
subsequently  became  the  site  of  the  city  of  Tren- 
ton, in  Clinton  County,  111.  He  was  descended 
from  John  Stites.  M.D.,  wdio  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1595,  emigrated  to  America,  and  died  at 
Hempstead.  L.  I.,  in  1717.  at  the  age  of  122  years. 
The  family  removed  to  New  Jersey  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Samuel  was  a 
cousin  of  Benjamin  Stites,  the  first  whit,'  man  to 
settle  within  the  present  limits  of  Cincinnati,  and 
various  members  of  the  family  were  prominent  in 
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the  settlement  of  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  as  early 
as  1788.  Samuel  Stites  married,  Sept  14,  1794. 
Martha  Martin,  daughter  of  Ephraim  Martin. 
and  grand-daughter  of  Col.  Ephraim  Martin,  both 
soldiers  of  the  New  Jersej-  line  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War — with  the  last  named  of  whom 
he  had  (in .connection  with  John  Cleves  Symmes) 
been  intimately  associated  in  the  purchase  and 
settlement  of  the  Miami  Valley.  In  1800  he 
removed  to  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  in  1803  to 
Greene  County,  and,  in  1818,  in  company  with  his 
son-in-law.  Anthony  Wayne  Casad,  to  St  Clair 
County.  111.,  settling  near  Union  Grove.  Later,  he 
removed  to  O'Fallon.  and,  still  later,  to  Clinton 
County.  He  left  a  large  family,  several  members 
of  which  became  prominent  pioneers  in  the 
movements  toward  Minnesota  and  Kansas. 

STOLBRAND,  Carlos  John  Mueller,  soldier, 
was  born  in  Sweden.  May  11.  1821 ;  at  the  age  of 
18.  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Artillery  of  his  native 
land,  serving  through  the  campaign  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  (1848);  came  to  the  United  States  soon 
after,  and,  in  1801.  enlisted  in  the  first  battalion 
of  Illinois  Light  Artillery,  finally  becoming  Chief 
of  Artillery  under  Gen.  John  A.  Logan.  When 
the  latter  became  commander  of  the  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps.  Col.  Stolbrand  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  artillery  brigade;  in  February.  1865, 
was  made  Brigadier-General,  and  mustered  out 
in  January,  1800.  After  the  war  he  went  South, 
and  was  Secretary  of  the  South  Carolina  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1808.  The  same  year  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  and  a  Presidential  Elector. 
He  was  an  inventor  and  patented  various  im- 
provements in  steam  engines  and  boilers:  was 
also  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  under  President  Harrison. 
Died,  at  Charleston,  Feb.  3.  1894. 

STONE,  Daniel,  early  lawyer  and  legislator, 
was  a  native  of  Vermont  and  graduate  of  Middle- 
bury  College;  became  a  member  of  the  Spring- 
field (111.)  bar  in  1833,  and.  in  1830,  was  elected 
to  the  General  Assembly — being  one  of  the  cele- 
brated "Long  Nine"  from  Sangamon  County,  and 
joining  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  protest  against 
a  series  of  pro-slavery  resolutions  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  House.  In  1837  he  was  a  Circuit 
Court  Judge  and,  being  assigned  to  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  removed  to  Galena. 
but  was  legislated  out  of  office,  when  lie  left  the 
State,  dying  a  few  vears  later,  in  Essex  County, 
N.  J. 

STONE,  Horatio  0.,  pioneer,  was  born  in 
Ontario    (now    Monroe)    County,   X.  Y.,  Jan.  2, 


lsll :  in  boyhood  learned  thetradeof  shoemaker, 

and  later  acted  as  overseer  of  laborers  on  the 
Lackawanna  Canal.  In  1831,  having  located  in 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  he  was  drafted  for  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  serving  twenty-two  days  under 
(.Jen.  Jacob  Brown.  Tn  January,  183o,  he  came 
to  Chicago  and.  having  made  a  fortunate  specu- 
lation in  real  estate  in  that  early  day,  a  few 
month-  later  entered  upon  the  grocery  and  pro- 
vision trade,  which  he  afterwards  exten  led  to 
grain;  finally  giving  his  chief  attention  to  real 
estate,  in  which  he  was  remarkably  successful, 
leaving  a  large  fortune  at  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Chicago,  Jun<  20,  1>77. 

STO-N'E,  (Rev.)  Luther,  Baptist  clergyman, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  Sept.  'JO,  1815,  and  spent  his  boy- 
hood on  a  farm.  After  acquiring  a  common 
school  education,  he  prepared  for  college  at  Lei- 
cester Acad. -my,  and,  in  1S35,  entered  Brown 
University,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1839.  He 
then  spent  three  years  at  the  Theological  Insti- 
tute at  Newton,  Mass. ;  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  Oxford,  in  1843.  but,  coming  west  the 
next  year,  entered  upon  evangelical  work  in 
Rock  Island.  Davenport,  Burlington  and  neigh- 
boring towns.  Later,  he  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Rockford,  111.  In  1^47  Mr. 
Stone  came  to  Chicago  and  established  "The 
Watchman  of  the  Prairies.'*  which  survives  to- 
day under  .the  name  of  "The  Standard,"  and  has 
become  the  leading  Baptist  organ  in  the  TVest. 
After  six  years  of  editorial  work,  he  took  up 
evangelistic  work  in  Chicago,  among  the  poor 
and  criminal  classes.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
conducted  religious  services  at  Camp  Douglas, 
Soldiers*  Lest  and  the  Marine  Hospital.  He  was 
associated  in  the  conduct  and  promotion  of  many 
educational  and  charitable  institutions.  He  did 
much  for  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago, 
and,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was 
attached  to  the  Iuimanuel  Baptist  Church, 
which  he  labored  to  establish.  Died,  in  Julv, 
1890. 

STONE,  Melville  E.,  journalist,  banker.  Man- 
ager ot  Associated  Press,  horn  at  Hudson,  111., 
August  18,  18-18.  Coming  to  Chicago  in  1800.  he 
graduated  from  the  local  high  school  in  1x07, 
and,  in  1870,  acquired  the  sole  proprietorship  of 
a  foundry  and  machine  shop.  Finding  himself 
without  resources  after  the  great  fire  of  1871.  he 
embarked  in  journalism,  rising,  through  the  suc- 
cessive grades  of  reporter,  city  editor,  assistant 
editor  and  Washington  correspondent,  to  the 
po-ition   of  editor-in-chief   of   his  own   journal. 
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He  was  connected  with  various  Chicago  dailies 
betweeu  1871  and  1873  and,  oh  Christmas  Day 
of  the  laitt-i  year,  issued  the  first  number  of  "The 
Chicago  Daily  News."  He  gradually  disposed  of 
liis  interest  in  this  journal,  entirely  sobering 
his  connection  therewith  in  188S.  Since  that 
date  he  has  been  engaged  in  banking  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  and  is  also  General  Manager  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

STONE,  Samuel,  philanthropist,  was  born  at 
Chesterfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  0,  1798;  left  an  orphan 
at  seven  years  of  age,  after  a  short  term  in  Lei- 
cester Academy,  and  several  years  in  a  wholesale 
store  in  Bosion,  at  the  age  of  19  removed  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  take  charge  of  interests  in 
the  "Holland  Purchase,"  belonging  to  his  father's 
estate;  in  1843-49,  was  a  resident  of  [Detroit  and 
interested  in  some  of  the  early  railroad  enter- 
prises centering  there,  but  the  latter  year  re- 
moved to  Milwaukee,  being  there  associated  with 
Ezra  Cornell  in  telegraph  construction.  In  1859 
he  became  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  many  enterprises 
of  a  public  and  benevolent  character.  Died,  May 
4,  1876. 

STONE  FORT,  a  village  in  the  counties  of 
Saline  and  Williamson.  It  is  situated  on  the  Cairo 
Division  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  lV 
St.  Louis  Railway,  5."  miles  northeast  of  Cairo. 
Population  (1900),  479. 

STOREY,  Wilbur  F.,  journalist  and  news- 
paper publisher,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Vt.,  Dec. 
19,  1819.  He  began  to  learn  the  printer's  trade 
at  12,  and,  before  he  was  19,  was  part  owner  of  a 
Democratic  paper  called  "The  Herald,"  published 
at  La  Porte,  Ind.  Later,  he  either  edited  or  con- 
trolled journals  published  at  Mishawaka,  Ind., 
and  Jackson  and  Detroit.  Mich.  In  January, 
1SG1,  he  became  the  principal  owner  of  "The 
Chicago  Times,"  then  the  leading  Democratic 
organ  of  Chicago.  His  paper  soon  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  anti-war  party 
throughout-  the  Northwest,  and,  in  June,  1803, 
was  suppressed  by  a  military  order  issued  by 
General  Burnside,  which  was  subsequently 
revoked  by  President  Lincoln.  The  net  result 
was  an  increase  in  "The  Times'  "  notoriety  and 
circulation.  Other  charges,  of  an  equally  grave 
nature,  relating  to  its  sources  of  income,  its  char- 
acter as  a  family  newspaper,  etc.,  were  repeatedly 
made,  but  to  all  these  Mr.  Storey  turned  a  deaf 
ear.  He  lost  heavily  in  the  lire  of  1^71,  but,  in 
'1872,  appeared  as  the  editor  of  "The  Times." 
then  destitute  of  political  ties      About   1870  his 


health  began  to  decline.  Medical  aid  failed  to 
afford  relief,  and,  in  August.  1834,  lie  was  ad- 
judged to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  his  estate  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  conservator.  On  the 
27th  of  the  Following  October  (1884),  he  died  at 
his  home  in  Chicago. 

STORRS,  En. cry  Alexander,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Hinsdale,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  August 
12,  1835;  began  the  study  of  law  with  his  father, 
later  pursued  a  legal  course  at  Buffalo,  and.  in 
IS53,  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  spent  two  years 
(1857-59)  in  New  York  City,  the  latter  year  re- 
moving to  Chicago,  where  he  attained  great 
prominence  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar.  as  well  as 
an  orator  on  other  occasions.  Politically  a 
Republican,  he  took  an  active  part  in  Presidential 
campaigns,  being  a  delegate-at-large  from  Illinois 
to  the  National  Republican  Conventions  of  1S68, 
'72,  and  '80,  and  serving  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents in  1872.  Erratic  in  habits  and  a  master  of 
epigram  and  repartee,  many  of  his  speeches  are 
quoted  with  relish  and  appreciation  by  those  who 
were  his  contemporaries  at  the  Chicago  bar. 
Died  suddenly,  while  in  attendance  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Ottawa,  Sept.  12.  1885. 

STRAWS,  Jacob,  agriculturist  and  stock- 
dealer,  born  in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  May  30, 
1800;  removed  to  Licking  County,  Ohio,  in  1817, 
and  to  Illinois,  in  1831,  settling  four  miles  south- 
west of  Jacksonville.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  Illinois  as  a  live- 
stock state.  LTnpretentious  and  despising  mere 
show,  lie  illustrated  the  virtues  of  industry,  fru- 
gality and  honesty.  At  his  death— which  occurred 
August  23,  1865— he  left  an  estate  estimated  in 
value  at  about  81,000,000,  acquired  by  industry 
and  business  enterprise.  He  was  a  zealous 
Unionist  during  the  war.  at  one  time  contributing 
sin. (mo  to  the  Christian  Commission. 

STREATOE,  a  city  (laid  out  in  1868  and  incor- 
porated in  1882)  in  the  southern  part  of  La  Salle 
County,  93  miles  southwest  of  Chicago;  situated 
on  the  Vermilion  River  and  a  central  point  for 
five  railroads.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agri- 
cultural country,  and  is  underlaid  by  coal  seams 
(two  of  which  are  worked)  and  by  shale  and 
various  clay  products  of  value,  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  fire  and  building-brick,  drain- 
pipe, etc.  The  city  is  thoroughly  modern,  having 
gas,  electric  lighting,  street  railways,  water- 
works, a  good  fire-department,  and  a  large,  im- 
proved public  park.  Churches  and  schools  are 
numerous,  as  are  also  tine  public  and  private 
buildings.  One  of  the  chief  industries  i-  the 
manufacture    ol    gla^s,    including    rolled-plate. 
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Pie  was  connected  with  various  Chicago  dailies 
between  1871  and  1875  and,  on  Christmas  Day 
of  the  lattei  year,  issued  the  first  number  of  "The 
Chicago  Daily  News."  He  gradually  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  this  journal,  entirely  severing 
his  connection  therewith  in  1888.  Since  that 
date  he  has  been  engaged  in  banking  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  and  is  also  General  Manager  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

STONE,  Samuel,  philanthropist,  was  born  at 
Chesterfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  6,  1798;  left  an  orphan 
at  seven  years  of  age,  after  a  short  term  in  Lei- 
cester Academy,  and  several  years  in  a  win.  lesale 
store  in  Boston,  at  the  age  of  19  removed  to 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  to  take  charge  of  iLterests  in 
the  "Holland  Purchase,"  belonging  to  his  father's 
estate;  in  1843-49,  was  a  resident  of 'Detroit  and 
interested  in  some  of  the  early  railroad  enter- 
prises centering  there,  but  the  latter  year  re- 
moved to  Milwaukee,  being  there  associated  with 
Ezra  Cornell  in  telegraph  construction.  In  1859 
he  became  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  many  enterprises 
of  a  public  and  benevolent  character.  Died,  May 
4,  1876. 

STONE  FORT,  a  village  in  the  counties  of 
Saline  and  Williamson.  It  is  situated  on  the  Cairo 
Division  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  Railway,  57  miles  northeast  of  Cairo. 
Population  (1900),  479. 

STOREY,  Wilbur  F.,  journalist  and  news- 
paper publisher,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Yt.,  Dec. 
19,  1819.  He  began  to  learn  the  printer's  trade 
at  12,  and,  before  he  was  19,  was  part  owner  of  a 
Democratic  paper  called  "The  Herald,"  published 
at  La  Porte,  Ind.  Later,  he  either  edited  or  con- 
trolled journals  published  at  Mishawaka,  Ind., 
and  Jackson  and  Detroit,  Mich.  In  January, 
1S61,  he  became  the  principal  owner  of  "The 
Chicago  Times,"  then  the  leading  Democratic 
organ  of  Chicago.  His  paper  soon  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  anti-war  party 
throughout  the  Northwest,  and,  in  Jane,  1863, 
was  suppressed  by  a  military  order  issued  by 
General  Burnside,  which  was  subsequently 
revoked  by  President  Lincoln.  The  net  result 
was  an  increase  in  "The  Times'  "  notoriety  and 
circulation.  Other  charges,  of  an  equally  grave 
nature,  relating  to  its  sources  of  income,  its  char- 
acter as  a  family  newspaper,  etc.,  were  repeatedly 
made,  but  to  all  these  Mr.  Storey  turned  a  deaf 
ear.  He  lost  heavily  in  the  fire  of  1871,  but,  in 
"1872,  appeared  as  the  editor  of  "The  Times." 
then  destitute  of  political  ties      About   1S7G  his 


health  began  to  decline.  Medical  aid  failed  to 
afford  relief,  and,  in  August.  1*84,  lie  was  ad- 
judged to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  his  estate  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  conservator.  On  the 
27th  of  the  following  October  (1884),  he  died  at 
his  home  in  Chicago. 

STORES,  Emery  Alexander,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Hinsdale,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  August 
12,  1835;  began  the  study  of  law  with  his  father, 
later  pursued  a  legal  course  at  Buffalo,  and.  in 
1853,  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  spent  two  years 
(1857-59)  in  New  York  City,  the  latter  year  re- 
moving to  Chicago,  where  he  attained  great 
prominence  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar.  as  well  as 
an  orator  on  other  occasions.  Politically  a 
Republican,  he  took  an  active  part  in  Presidential 
campaigns,  being  a  delegate-at-large  from  Illinois 
to  the  National  Republican  Conventions  of  1868, 
'72,  and  '80,  and  serving  as  one  of  the  Yice-Presi- 
dents  in  1872.  Erratic  in  habits  and  a  master  of 
epigram  and  repartee,  many  of  his  speeches  are 
quoted  with  relish  and  appreciation  by  those  who 
were  his  contemporaries  at  the  Chicago  bar. 
Died  suddenly,  while  in  attendance  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Ottawa,  Sept.  12.  1885. 

STRAWN,  Jacob,  agriculturist  and  stock- 
dealer,  born  in  .Somerset  County,  Pa.,  May  30, 
1800;  removed  to  Licking  County,  Ohio,  in  1817, 
and  to  Illinois,  in  1831,  settling  four  miles  south- 
west of  Jacksonville.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  Illinois  as  a  live- 
stock state.  Unpretentious  and  despising  mere 
show,  he  illustrated  the  virtues  of  industry,  fru- 
gality and  honesty.  At  his  death — which  occurred 
August  23,  1865— he  left  an  estate  estimated  in 
value  at  about  81,000,000,  acquired  by  industry 
and  business  enterprise.  He  was  a  zealous 
Unionist  during  the  war,  at  one  time  contributing 
sio.iioo  to  the  Christian  Commission. 

STREATOR,  a  city  (laid  out  in  1868  and  incor- 
porate'! in  18821  in  the  southern  part  of  La  Salle 
County,  93  miles  southwest  of  Chicago:  situated 
on  the  Vermilion  River  and  a  central  point  for 
five  railroads.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agri- 
cultural country,  and  is  underlaid  by  coal  seams 
(two  of  which  are  worked)  and  by  shale  and 
various  clay  products  of  value,  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  fire  and  building-brick,  drain- 
pipe, etc.  The  city  is  thoroughly  modern,  having 
'_ras,  electric  lighting,  street  railways,  water- 
works, a  good  fire-department,  and  a  large,  im- 
proved public  park.  Churches  and  schools  are 
numerous,  as  are  also  fine  public  and  private 
buildings.  One  of  the  chief  industries  i,  the 
manufacture    ol    glass,    including    rolled-plate. 
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window-glass,  flint  and  Bohemian  ware  and  glass 
bottles.  Other  successful  industries  are  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  dour  mills,  and  clay  working 
establishments.  There  are  several  banks,  and 
three  daily  and  weekly  papers  are  published  here. 
The  estimated  property  valuation,  in  1884,  was 
812,000,000.  Streator  boasts  some  handsome 
public  buildings,  especially  the  Government  post- 
office  and  the  Carnegie  public  library  building, 
both  of  which  have  been  erected  within  the  past 
few  years.      Pop.  (18'JO),  11,414;  (1900),   14,079. 

STREET,  Joseph  31.,  pioneer  and  early  politi- 
cian, settled  at  Shawneetown  about  1812,  coming 
from  Kentucky,  though  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Eastern  Virginia.  In  1827  he  was  a 
Brigadier-General  of  militia,  and  appears  to  have 
been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  that  section  of 
the  State.  His  correspondence  with  Governor 
Edwards,  about  this  time,  shows  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  far  more  than  ordinary  education,  with 
a  good  opinion  of  his  merits  and  capabilities.  He 
was  a  most  persistent  applicant  for  office,  making 
urgent  appeals  to  Governor  Edwards,  Henry  Clay 
and  other  politicians  in  Kentucky,  Virginia  ami 
Washington,  on  the  ground  of  his  poverty  and 
large  family.  In  1827  he  received  the  offer  of 
the  clertship  of  t lie  new  county  of  Peoria,  but, 
on  visiting  that  region,  was  disgusted  with  the 
prospect;  returning  to  Shawneetown,  bought  a 
farm  in  Sangamon  County,  but.  before  the  close 
of  the  \ear,  was  appointed  Indian  Agent  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.  This  was  during  the  difficul- 
ties with  the  Winnebago  Indians,  upon  which  he 
made  voluminous  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Mr.  Street  was  a  son-in-law  of  Gen. 
Thomas  Pose}',  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  who  was 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Indiana  and  its 
last  Territorial  Governor.  (See  Posey,  (Gen.) 
Thomas.) 

STREETER,  Alson  J.,  farmer  and  politician, 
was  born  in  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1823; 
at  the  age  of  two  years  accompanied  his  father  to 
Illinois,  the  family  settling  at  Dixon,  Lee  County, 
He  attended  Knox  College  for  three  years,  and, 
in  1849,  went  to  California,  where  he  spent  two 
years  in  gold  mining.  Returning  to  Illinois,  he 
purchased  a  farm  of  240  acres  near  New  Windsor, 
Mercer  County,  to  which  he  has  since  added  sev- 
eral thousand  acres.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  Twenty-eighth  General 
Assembly  as  a  Democrat,  but,  in  1*73,  allied  him- 
self with  the  Greenback  party,  whose  candidate 
for  Congress  he  was  in  1878,  and  for  Governor  in 
1880,  when  he  received  nearly  3,000  votes  more 
than  his  party's  Presidential  nominee,  in  Illinois. 


In  ISS-l  he  was  elected  State  Senator  by  a  coali- 
tion of  Greeubackers  unci  Democrats  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Senatorial  District,  but  acted  as 
an  tnd  i»",  lent  throughout  his  entire  term. 

SI  KO.Mi,  William  Emerson,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Granville,  X.  Y..  in  1810;  from  13  years  of  age, 
spent  his  earl)  lite  in  Wisconsin,  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Racine  in  1861.  The 
same  year  he  enlisted  under  the  first  call  for 
tin, ,].-.  tools  putt,  a  •  Cupt  i in  of  a  Wisconsin  Com- 
pany, in  the  first  battle  of  Dull  Run;  was 
afterwards  promoted  and  assigned  to  duty  as 
Inspector-General  in  the  West,  participated  in 
tii-  Vieksburg  and  Atlanta  campaigns,  being 
finally  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. After  some  fifteen  months  spent  in  the 
position  of  Inspector-General  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  (186.V06j,  he  located  in  Chicago,  and 
became  connected  with  several  important  busi- 
ness enterprises,  besides  assisting,  as  an  officer  on 
the  staif  of  Governor  Cullom,  in  the  organization 
of  the  Illinois  National  Guard.  He  was  elected 
on  the  first  Board  of  Directors  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  ami.  while  making  a  tour 
of  Europe  in  tie-  interest  of  that  enterprise,  died, 
at  Florence.  Italy.  April  10.  1891. 

STUART,  .John  Todd,  lawyer  and  Congress- 
man, born  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov.  10,  1807  — 
the  son  of  Robert  Stuart,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  Professor  of  Languages  in  Transylvania 
University,  and  related,  on  the  maternal  side,  to 
the  Todd  family,  of  whom  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  member.  He  graduated  at  Centre  College. 
Danville,  in  1826,  and,  after  studying  law.  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  111.,  in  IS28,  and  began 
practice.  In  1832  he  was  elected  Representative 
in  the  General  Assembly,  re-elected  in  1834,  and, 
in  1836,  defeated,  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, by  Win.  L.  May,  though  elected,  two  years 
later,  over  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  again  in  1840. 
In  1837,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  been 
studying  law  under  Mr.  Stuart's  advice  and 
instruction,  became  his  partner,  the  relation- 
ship continuing  until  1841.  He  served  in  the 
State  Senate,  1S49-53,  was  the  Bell-Everett 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1860,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  for  a  third 
time,  in  18*J-?.  but,  in  1864,  was  defeated  by 
Shelby  M.  Cullom,  his  former  pupil.  During  the 
latter  years  of  hi.-  life.  Mr.  Stuart  was  head  of  the 
law  firm  of  Stu  irt.  Edwards  &  Brown.  Died,  at 
Springfield,  Nov.  28,  I8S5. 

STIIMH1S,  Solomon,  merchant  and  banker, 
was  born  at  Fairfield,  Conn..  April  21,  171(C).  early 
manifested   a   passion   for  the  sea  and     in    1810, 
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made  a  voyage,  on  a  vessel  of  which  his  brother 
was  captain,  from  New  York  to  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  intending  to  continue  it  to  Lisbon.  At 
Georgetown  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  position 
as  clerk  with  a  Mr.  Williams,  where  lie  was 
associated  with  two  other  youths,  as  fellow-em- 
ployes, who  became  eminent  bankers  and 
capitalists— W.  W.  Corcoran,  afterwards  the 
well-known  banker  of  Washington,  and  George 
W.  Peabody,  who  had  a  successful  banking  career 
in  England,  and  won  a  name  as  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  public-spirited  of  philanthropists. 
During  the  War  of  1812  young  Sturges  joined  a 
volunteer  infantry  company,  where  he  had,  for 
comrades,  George  W.  Peabody  and  Francis  S. Key, 
the  latter  author  of  the  popular  national  song, 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  In  1814  Mr. 
Sturges  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  store  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Ebenezer  Buckingham,  at  Put- 
nam, Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  two  years  later 
becoming  a  partner  in  the  concern,  where  he 
developed  that  business  capacity  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  future  wealth.  Before  steam- 
ers navigated  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers,  he  piloted  flat-boats,  loaded  with 
produce  and  merchandise,  toNew  Orleans,  return- 
ing overland,  nuring  one  of  his  visits  to  that 
city,  he  witnessed  the  arrival  bf  the  "Washing- 
ton," the  first  steamer  to  descend  the  Mississippi, 
as.  in  1817,  he  saw  the  arrival  of  the  "Walk-in- 
the- Water"  at  Detroit,  the  first  steamer  to  arrive 
from  Buffalo— the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Detroit 
being  to  tarry  funds  to  General  Cass  to  pay  off 
the  United  States  troops.  About  1849  he  was 
associated  with  the  construction  of  the  Wabash 
&  Erie  Canal,  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  advancing  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  for  which  was  reimbursed  by  the  State.  In 
1854  he  came  to  Chicago,  and,  in  partnership 
with  his  brothers-in-law,  C.  P.  and  Alvah  Buck- 
ingham, erected  the  first  large  grain-elevator  in 
that  city,  on  laud  leased  from  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company,  following  it,  two  years  later, 
by  another  of  equal  capacity.  For  a  time,  sub- 
stantially all  the  grain  coming  into  Chicago,  by 
railroad,  passed  into  these  elevators.  In  1857  ho 
established  the  private  banking  house  of  Solomon 
Sturges  &  Sons,  which,  shortly  after  his  death, 
under  the  management  of  his  son,  George  Stur- 
ges, became  the  Northwestern  National  Batik  of 
Chicago.  He  was  intensely  patriotic  and,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  used 
of  his  means  freely  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, equipping  the  Sturges  Rides,  an  independ- 
ent company,  at  a  cost  of  820,000.      lie  was  also  a 


subscriber  to  the  first  loan  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, during  this  period,  taking  $100,000  in 
Government  bonds.  While  devoted  to  his  busi- 
ness, he  was  a  hater  of  shams  and  corruption,  and 
contributed  freely  to  Christian  and  benevolent 
enterprises.  Died,  at  the  home  of  a  daughter,  at 
Zanesville,  Ohio.  Oct.  14,  1864,  leaving  a  large 
fortune  acquired  by  legitimate  trade. 

STURTEVAM,  Julian  Munson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
clergyman  and  educator,  was  born  at  Warren, 
Litchfield  County.  Conn.,  July  26,  1805;  spent  his 
youth  in  Summit  County,  Ohio,  meanwhile  pre- 
paring for  college;  in  1822,  entered  Yale  College 
as  the  classmate  of  the  celebrated  Elizur  Wright, 
graduating  in  1826.  After  two  years  as  Princi- 
pal of  an  academy  at  Canaan,  Conn.,  he  entered 
Yale  Divinity  School,  graduating  there  in  1829; 
then  came  west,  and,  after  spending  a  year  in 
superintending  the  erection  of  buildings,  in  De- 
cember, 1830,  as  sole  tutor,  began  instruction  to  « 
class  of  nine  pupils  in  what  is  now  Illinois  Col- 
lege, at  Jacksonville.  Having  been  joined,  the 
following  year,  by  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  as  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Sturtevant  assumed  the  chair  of  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy, 
which  he  retained  until  1844,  when,  by  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Beecher,  he  succeeded  to  the 
offices  of  President  and  Professor  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy.  Here  he  labored,  inces- 
santly and  unselfishly,  as  a  teacher  during  term 
time,  and,  as  financial  agent  during  vacations, 
in  the  interest  of  the  institution  of  which  he  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  founders,  serving  until  1870, 
when  he  resigned  the  Presidency,  giving  his 
attention,  for  the  next  ten  years,  to  the  duties  of 
Professor  of  Mental  Science  and  Science  of  Gov- 
ernment, which  he  had  discharged  from  1870. 
In  1886  he  retired  from  the  institution  entirely, 
having  given  to  its  service  fifty-six  years  of  his 
life.  In  18C3.  Dr.  Sturtevant  visited  Europe  in 
the  interest  <>f  the  Union  cause,  delivering  effec- 
tive addresses  at  a  number  of  points  in  England. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  weekly 
religious  and  periodical  press,  and  was  the  author 
of  "Economics,  or  the  Science  of  Wealth"  |  lsTii, 
—a  text-book  on  political  economy,  and  "Keys 
of  Sect,  or  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament" 
(1879),  besides  frequently  occupying  the  pulpits 
of  local  and  distant  churches— having  been  early 
ordained  a  Congregational  minister.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri ami  that  of  LL.D.  from  Iowa  University, 
Died,  in  Jacksonville.  Feb.  11.  1880. — Julian  M. 
(Sturtevant).  Jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Jacksonville,  HI..  Feb.  2,  1S34;  fated  for  col- 
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lege  in  tbe  preparatory  department  of  Illinois 
College  and  graduated  from  tbe  college  (proper) 
in  1854.  After  leaving  college  he  served  as 
teacher  in  the  Jacksonville  public 
year,  then  spent  a  year  as  tutor  in  Illinois  Col- 
lege, when  lie  began  the  study  of  theology  at 
AnJover  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  there 
in  1859,  meanwhile  having  discharged  tbe  duties 
of  Chaplain  of  tbe  Connecticut  State's  pris  >n  in 
1853.  He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  in  I860, 
remaining  as  pastor  in  that  city  nine  years.  He 
has  since  been  engaged  in  pastoral  work  in  New 
York  City  (1809-70),  Ottawa,  111.,  (1870-73) :  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  (1873-7;);  Grinnell,  Iowa,  (1S77-S4) ; 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  (1834-90);  Galesburg,  111., 
(1890-93),  and  Aurora,  (1893-97).  Since  leaving 
the  Congregational  church  at  Aurora,  Dr.  Sturte- 
vant  has  been  engaged  in  pastoral  work  in  Chi- 
cago. He  was  also  editor  of  "The  Congrega- 
tionalist"  of  Iowa  (1881-S4),  and.  at  different 
periods,  has  served  as  Trustee  of  Colorado, 
Marietta  and  Knox  Colleges;  being  still  an 
honored  member  of  the  Knox  College  Board. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D  from  Illinois 
College,  in  1879. 

SUBLETTE,  a  station  and  village  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  in  Lee  County,  &  miles 
northwest  of  Mendota.     Population,  (1000.,  306. 

SUFFRAGE,  in  general,  tbe  right  or  privilege 
t>f  voting.  The  qualifications  of  electors  ^or 
voters),  in  the  choice  of  public  officers  in  Illinois, 
are  fixed  by  tbe  State  Constitution  (Art.  VII.), 
except  as  to  school  officers,  which  are  prescribed 
by  law.  Under  the  State  Constitution  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  to  vote  is  limited  to  persons  who 
were  electors  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  1848,  or  who  are  native  or  natu- 
ralized male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
age  of  21  years  or  over,  who  have  been  residents 
of  the  State  one  year,  of  the  county  ninety  days, 
and  of  the  district  (or  precinct)  in  which  they 
offer  to  vote,  30  days.  Under  an  act  passed  in 
1891,  women,  of  21  years  of  age  and  upwards,  are 
entitled  to  vote  for  school  officers,  and  are  also 
eligible  to  such  offices  under  the  same  conditions, 
as  to  age  and  residence,  as  male  citizens.  (.See 
Elections:  Australian  Ballot.) 

SULLIVAN,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Moultrie 
County,  25  miles  southeast  of  Decatur  and  14 
miles  northwest  of  Mattoon;  is  on  three  lines  of 
railway.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-rais- 
ing region;  contains  two  State  banks  and  four 
weekly  newspapers.  Population  (1S80),  1.305; 
(1890)"  1,468  2  399;  (1900.  est.),  3.100. 


SULLIVAN,  William  K.,  journalist,  was  born 
at  Waterford,  Irelai  !.  Nov.  10,  1^43;  educated  at 
the  Waterford  51  L  School  and  in  Dublin,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1803.  and,  after  teaching 

for  t  time  in  Kane  C  >unty,  in  1^04  enlisted  in  the 
In  I  Forty-first  Regiment  Illinois 

Volunteers.  Then,  alter  a  brief  season  spent  in 
and  on  a  visit  to  his  native  land,  he 
began  work  as  a  reporter  on  New  York  papers, 
later  being  empl  y<  I  on  "The  Chicago  Tribune" 
ar  1  "The  Evening  Journal,"  on  the  latter,  at 
different  times,  holding  the  position  of  city  edi- 
tor, managing  editor  and  correspondent.  He 
was  also  a  Representative  from  Cook  County  in 
the  Twenty-seventh  General  Assembly,  for  three 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  appointed  United  States  Consul  to  the 
idas  bj  President  Harrison,  resigning  in 
1S92.     Died,  in  Chicago,  January  17,  1899. 

SI  LLIVANT,  Michael  Lucas,  agriculturist, 
was  born  at  Franklinton  (a  suburb  of  Columbus, 
August  6,  lv"7;  was  educated  at  Ohio 
University  and  Centre  College.  Ky.,  and — after 
being  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  an  immense 
tract  of  land  inherit.?!  from  !.:<  father  near  his 
birth-place,  devoting  much  attention,  meanwhile, 
to  the  raising  of  improved  stock — in  1854  sold  his 
Ohio  lands  and  I  ight  6  1,000  acres,  chiefly  in 
Champaign  and  Piatt  Counties.  Ill  ,  where  he 
began  farming  on  a  larger  scale  than  before.  The 
enterprise  proved  a  financial  failure,  and  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  sell  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  estate  in  Champaign  County,  known  as  Broad 
Lands,  to  John  T.  Alexander  (see  Alexander, 
John  T.),  retiring  to  a  farm  of  40,000  acres  at 
Burr  Oaks,  111.  He  died,  at  Henderson,  Ky.,  Jan. 
2!     1S79 

SUMMERFIELD,  a  village  of  St.  Clair  County, 
on  the  Baltimore  «.t  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway. 
27  miles  east  of  St  Louis:  was  the  home  of  Gen. 
Fred.  Hecker.     Population  (1900).  300. 

SUMNER,  a  city  of  Lawrence  County,  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad.  19  miles 
west  of  Vincenne<.  Ind. ;  has  a  fine  school  house, 
four  churches,  two  banks,  two  flour  mills,  tele- 
phone-, and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  (1890), 
1,037;     1900  .  1.268. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUC- 
TION. The  office  of  Star-  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instru  I  n  was  created  by  act  of  the 
Legislature.  :.-  -    --ion  held  in  1854,  its 

duties  previous  to  that  time,  from  1815,  having 
been  discharg*  1  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
Superintend-r.t.  ex-officio.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  incumbents  from  the  date  of  the  forma! 
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creation  of  the  office  down  to  the  present  time 
(1899),  with  the  date  and  duration  of  the  term  of 
each  Niniau  W.  Edwards  (by  appointment  of 
the  Governor),  1854-57;  William  II.  Powell  (by 
election),  1857-59;  Newton  Bateman,  1859-G3; 
John  P.  Brooks,  1863-05;  Newton  Bateman, 
18G5-75;  Samuel  W.  Etter,  1875-79;  James  P. 
Slade,  1879-83;  Henry  Raab,  1SS3-87;  Richard 
Edwards,  1887-91;  Henry  Raab  1891-95;  Samuel 
M.  Inglis,  1S95-9S;  James  IT.  Freeman,  June, 
1898,  to  January,  1S99  (by  app  intment  of  the 
Governor,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Prof. 
Inglis,  who  died  in  office,  June  1,  1898);  Alfred 
Baylis,  1899—. 

Previous  to  1870  the  tenure  of  the  office  was 
two  years,  but,  by  the  Constitution  adopted  that 
year,  it  was  extended  to  four  year.-,,  the  elections 
occurring  on  the  even  years  between  those  for 
Governor  and  other  State  officers  except  Stat'' 
Treasurer. 

SUPREME  COURT,  JUDGES  OF  THE.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  who  have  held  office  since  tin- 
organization  of  the  State  Government,  with  the 
period  of  their  respective  incumbencies:  Joseph 
Phillips.  1S1S-22  (resigned);  Thomas  C.  Browne, 
1818  48  (term  expired  on  adoption  of  new  Con 
stitution);  William  P.  Foster,  Oct.  9,  ISIS,  to 
July  7.  1819  (resigned),  John  Reynolds,  1S1S-25; 
Thomas  Reynolds  (vice  Phillips"),  1822-25;  Wil- 
liam Wilson  (vice  Foster)  1819-48  (term  expired 
on  adoption  of  new  Constitution);  Samuel  D 
Lockwood,  1825-48  (term  expired  on  adoption  of 
new  Constitution);  Theophilus  W.  Smith,  1825-42 
(resigned);  Thomas  Ford,  Feb.  15,  1841,  to  Au- 
gust 1,1842  (resigned);  Sidney  Breese,  Feb.  15, 
1811,  to  Dec.  19,  1S42  (resigned)— also  (by  re-elec- 
tions), 1857-78  (died  in  office) ;  Walter  B.  Scales, 
1841-47  (resigned)— also  (vice  Trumbull),  1854-57 
(resigned);  Samuel  II.  Treat.  1841-55  (resigned); 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  1841-42  (resigned);  John  D. 
Caton  (vice  Ford)  August,  1842,  to  March,  1843— 
also  (vice  Robinson  and  by  successive  re-elec- 
tions), May,  1840  to  January,  1804  (resigned) ; 
James  Semple  (vice  Breese),  Jan.  14,  1840,  to 
April  10,  lv10  (resigned) ;  Richard  M.  Young  (vice  - 
Smith),  1843-47  (resigned);  John  M.  Robinson 
(vice  Ford),  Jan.  11,  1843,  to  April  27,  1843  (died 
in  office);  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Jr..  (vice  Douglas), 
1843-45  (resigned) — also  (vice  Young),  1847-4S; 
James  Shields  (vice  Semple),  1843-45  (resigned); 
Norman  II.  Purple  '.vice  Thomas),  1S43-48  (retired 
under  Constitution  of  184"n  ;  Gustavus  Koerner 
(vice  Shields),  1845-48  (retired  by  Constitution  . 
William  A.  Denning  (vice  Scates),   1-17-48    (re- 


tired by  Constitution)  ;  Lyman  Trumbull,  ls|8..-,0 
(resigned);  Ozias  C.  Skinu.-r  (vice  Treat),  1S55-58 
(resigned);  Pinkney  II.  Walker  (vice  Skinner), 
1S58-85  (deceased);  Corydon  Beckwith  (by  ap- 
pointment, vice  Caton),  Jan.  7,  1*04.  to  June  0, 
1^04;  Charles  B.  Lawrence  (one  term).  1804-73; 
Anthony  Thornton,  lsTu-70  (resigned);  John  M 
Scott  (two  terms),  1870-88;  Benjamin  R.  Sheldon 
(two  term-'.  l>T0-88;  William  K.  McAllister, 
1870-75  resigned);  John  Scholfield  (vice  Thorn- 
ton,, 1873  93  (died);  T.  Lyle  Dickey  (vice 
McAllister',  1S75-S5  (died);  David  J.  Baker  (ap- 
pointed, vice  Breese),  July  9,  1878,  to  June  2, 
1879— also,  1888-97:  John  II.  Mulkey,  1^79-88; 
Damon  G.  Tunnicliffe  (appointed,  vice  Walker), 
Leh.  15.  18S5,  to  June  1,  1SS5;  Simeon  P.  Shope, 
1  "-85-94,  Joseph  M.  Bailey,  1S88-95  (died  in  office). 
The  Supreme  Court,  as  at  present  constituted 
(1899,..  is  as  follows:  Carroll  C.  Boggs,  elected, 
1897,  Jesse  J.  Phillips  (vice  Scholfield,  deceased) 
elected,  1893,  and  re-elected,  1897;  Jacob  W.  Wil- 
kin, elected,  1Q88.  and  re-elected,  1897;  Joseph 
N.  Carter,  elected,  1894;  Alfred  M.  Craig,  elec- 
ted, 1873,  and  re-elected,  18S2  ami  '91:  James  H. 
Cartwright  (vice  Bailey),  elected,  l-:>~>.  and  re- 
elected. Is'jT ;  Benjamin  D.  Magruder  (vice 
Dickey),  elected,  1885,  '88  and  "97.  The  terms  of 
Justices  Boggs,  Phillips,  Wilkin,  Cartwright  and 
Magruder  expire  in  1900:  that  of  Ju-tice  Carter 
on  1903;  and  Justice  Craig's,  in  1900.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  1S18,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, hut.  under  the  Constitutions  of  1818  and 
IsTO,  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  nine  years 
each.  (See  Judicial  Systi  m;  also  sketches  of 
individual  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  under 
their  proper  names.) 

SURVEYS,  EARLY  GOVERNMENT.  The  first 
United  States  law  passed  on  the  subject  of  Gov- 
ernment surveys  was  dated.  May  20,  ITs.y  After 
reserving  certain  lands  to  be  allotted  by  way  of 
pensions  and  to  be  donated  for  school  purposes, 
it  provided  for  the  division  of  the  remaining  pub- 
lic lands  among  the  original  thirteen  States. 
This,  however,  was,  in  effect,  repealed  by  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1788.  The  latter  provided  for  a  rectan 
gular  system  of  surveys  which,  with  but  little 
modification,  has  remained  in  force  ever  since. 
Briefly  outlined,  the  system  is  as  follows:  Town- 
ships, six  miles  square,  are  laid  out  from  principal 
bases,  each  township  containing  thirty-six  sec- 
tions of  one  square  mile,  numbered  consecutively  ■ 
the  numeration  to  commence  at  the  upper  right 
band  corner  of  the  township.  The  first  principal 
meridian  (84:  51'  west  of  Greenwich;,  coincided 
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with  the  line  dividing  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The 
second  (1°  37'  farther  west)  had  direct  relation 
to  surveys  in  Eastern  Illinois.  The  third  (89'  1U' 
30"  west  of  Greenwich)  and  the  fourth  (90°  29' 
56"  west)  governed  the  remainder  of  Illinois  sur- 
veys. The  first  Public  Surveyor  was  Thomas 
Hutchins,  who  was  culled  "the  geographer." 
(See  Hutchins,  Thomas.) 

SWEET,  ((<on.)  Benjamin  J.,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Kirkland,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  April 
24,  1832 ;  came  with  his  father,  in  1848,  to  Sheboy- 
gan, Wis  ,  studied  law,  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1859,  and,  in  1861,  enlisted  in  the  Sixth 
Wisconsin  Volunteers,  being  commissioned  Major 
in  18G2.  Later,  he  resigned  aud,  returning  home, 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Twenty-first 
and  Twenty-second  regiments,  being  elected 
Colonel  of  the  former,  and  with  it  taking  part  in 
the  campaign  in  Western  Kentucky  aud  Tennes- 
see. In  1863  he  was  assigned  to  command  at 
Camp  Douglas,  and  was  there  on  the  exposure, 
in  November,  18G4,  of  the  conspiracy  to  release 
the  rebel  prisoners.  (See  Camp  Douglas  Conspir- 
acy.) The  service  which  he  rendered  in  the 
defeat  of  this  bold  and  dangerous  conspiracy 
evinced  his  courage  and  sagacity,  and  was  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  country.  After  the 
war,  General  Sweet  located  at  Lombard,  near 
Chicago,  was  appointed  Pension  Agent  at  Chi- 
cago, afterwards  served  as  Supervisor  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and,  in  1S72,  became  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  at  Washington.  Died, 
in  Washington,  Jan. '  1,  1874  —  Miss  Ada  C. 
(Sweet),  for  eight  years  (1874-82)  the  efficient 
Pension  Agent  at  Chicago,  is  General  Sweet's 
daughter. 

SWEETSER,  A.  C,  soldier  and  Department 
Commander  G.  A.  R.,  was  born  in  Oxford  Count}', 
Maine,  in  1S39;  came  to  Bloomington,  111.,  in 
1857;  enlisted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  "War 
in  the  Eighth  Illinois  Volunteers  and,  later,  in  the 
Thirty-ninth;  at  the  battle  of  Wierbottom 
Church,  Va  ,  in  June,  1SG4,  was  shot  through 
both  legs,  necessitating  the  amputation  of  one  of 
them.  After  the  war  he  held  several  offices  of 
trust,  including  those  of  City  Collector  of  Bloom- 
ington and  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  the  Springfield  District;  in  1887  was  elected 
Department  Commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  for  Illinois.  Died,  at  Bloomington, 
March  23,  1S96. 

MYETT,  Leonard,  lawyer,  was  born  near 
Turner,  Maine,  August  11.  1825,  was  educated  at 
Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University),  but 
left  before  graduation ,  read  law  in  Portland,  and, 


while  seeking  a  location  in  the  West,  enlisted  in 
an  Indiana  regiment  for  the  Mexican  War,  being 
attacked  by  climatic  fever,  was  discharged  before 
completing  his  term  of  enlistment.  He  soon 
after  came  to  Bloomington,  111.,  where  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
David  Davis,  traveling  the  circuit  with  them  for 
a  number  of  years  He  early  became  active  in 
State  politics,  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
State  Convention  <>f  1S56,  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1858, 
and,  in  1SG0,  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  a  Presidential  Elector  for  the  State-at 
large.  In  18G2  he  received  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Congress  in  his  District,  but  was 
defeated.  Removing  to  Chicago  in  18G5,  he 
gained  increased  distinction  as  a  lawyer,  espe- 
cially in  the  management  of  criminal  cases.  In 
1872  he  was  a  supporter  of  Horace  Greeley  for 
President,  but  later  returned  to  the  Republican 
party,  and,  in  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion of  18S8,  presented  the  name  of  Judge 
Gresham  for  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
Died,  June  8,  18S9. 

SWIGEKT,  Charles  Philip,  ex- Auditor  of  Pub- 
lic Accounts,  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Baden, 
Germany.  Nov.  27,  1843,  brought  by  his  parents 
to  Chicago,  111.,  in  childhood,  and,  in  his  boy- 
hood, attended  the  Scammon  School  in  that  city 
In  1854  In's  family  removed  to  a  farm  in  Kanka- 
kee County,  where,  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
18,  he  assisted  his  father  in  "breaking"  between 
400  and  500  acres  of  prairie  land.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  in  1861,  although  scarcely  18 
years  of  age,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Forty- 
second  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and,  in  April, 
1862,  was  one  of  twenty  heroic  volunteers  who 
ran  the  blockade,  on  the  gunboat  Carondelet,  at 
Island  No.  10,  assisting  materially  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  rebel  stronghold,  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  7,000  prisoners  At  the  battle  of 
Farmingtoii,  Miss.,  during  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
in  May,  1802,  he  had  his  right  arm  torn  from  its 
socket  by  a  six-pound  cannon-ball,  compelling  his 
retirement  from  the  army.  Returning  home, 
after  many  weeks  spent  in  hospital  at  Jefferson 
Barracks  and  Quincy,  111.,  he  received  his  final 
discharge,  Dec.  21,  1S62,  spent  a  year  in  school, 
also  took  a  course  in  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Com- 
mercial College  in  Chicago,  and  having  learned 
to  write  with  ins  left  hand,  taught  for  a  time  in 
Kankakee  County;  served  as  letter-carrier  in  Chi- 
cago, and  for  a  year  as  Deputy  County  Clerk  of 
Kankakee  County,  followed  by  two  terms  ds07- 
69)  as  a  student  in  the  Soldiers'  College  ,tt  Fulton 
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111.  The  latter  year  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  Treasurer  of  Kankakee  County,  serving,  by 
successive  re-elections,  until  1880,  when  lie  re- 
signed to  take  the  position  of  State  Auditor,  to 
which  he  was  elected  a  second  time  in  18S4.  In 
all  these  positions  Mr.  Swigert  has  proved  him- 
self an  upright,  capahle  and  high-minded  public 
official.  Of  late  years  his  residence  has  been  in 
Chicago. 

SWING,  (Rev.)  David,  clergyman  and  pulpit 
orator,  was  born  of  German  ancestry,  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  August  23,  1836.  After  1837  (his 
father  dying  about  this  time),  the  family  resided 
for  a  time  at  Reedsburgh,  ami.  later,  on  a  farm 
near  Williamsburgh,  in  Clermont  County,  in  the 
same  State.  In  1852,  having  graduated  from  the 
Miami  (Ohio)  University,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  theology,  but,  in  1854,  accepted  the 
position  of  Professor  of  Languages  in  his  Alma 
Mater,  which  he  continued  to  fill  for  thirteen 
years.  His  first  pastorate  was  in  connection  with 
the  "Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chi- 
cago, which  he  assumed  in  1866.  His  church 
edifice  was  destroyed  in  the  great  Chicago  fire, 
but  was  later  rebuilt.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
popular;  but,  in  April,  1874,  he  was  placed  on  trial, 
before  an  ecclesiastical  court  of  his  own  denomi- 
nation, on  charges  of  heresy.  He  was  acquitted 
by  the  trial  court,  but,  before  the  appeal  taken  by 
the  prosecution  could  be  heard,  he  personally 
withdrew  from  affiliation  with  the  denomination. 
Shortly  afterward  he  became  pastor  of  an  inde- 
pendent religious  organization  known  as  the 
"Central  Church,*'  preaching,  first  at  McYicker's 
Theatre  and,  afterward,  at  Central  Music  Hall. 
Chicago.  He  was  a  fluent  and  popular  speaker 
on  all  themes,  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor 
to  numerous  magazines,  ;  s  well  as  the  author  of 
several  volumes.  Among  his  best  known  books 
are  "Motives  of  Life,''  "Truths  for  To-day,"  and 
"Club  Essays."     Died,  in  Chicago,  Oct.  3,  1894. 

SYCAMORE,  the  county-seat  of  De  Kalb 
County  (founded  in  183G),  56  miles  west  of  Chi- 
cago, at  the  intersection  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western and  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Rail- 
Toads;  lies  in  a  region  devoted  to  agriculture, 
dairying  and  stock-raising.  The  city  itself  con- 
tains several  factories,  the  principal  products 
being  agricultural  implements,  flour,  insulated 
wire,  brick,  tile,  varnish,  furniture,  soap  and 
carriages  and  wagons.  There  are  also  works  for 
canning  vegetables  and  fruit, besides  two  creamer- 
ies. The  town  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  has 
high-pressure  water-works.  There  are  eleven 
churches,    three    graded    public    schools    and    a 


young     ladies'     seminary.      Population      (Issu, 
3,028;   (1890),  2,0*7;  (1000).  3,053. 

TAl'T,  Lorado,  sculptor,  was  born  at  Elmwood, 
Peoria  County,  HI,  April  29,  1860;  at  an  early 
age  evinced  a  predilection  for  sculpture  and 
began  modeling;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  ISS0,  then  went  to  Paris  and  studied 
sculpture  in  the  famous  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
until  1885.  The  following  year  he  settled  in  Chi 
cago.  finally  becoming  associated  with  the  Chi- 
cago Art  Institute.  He  has  been  a  lecturer  on 
art  in  the  Chicago  University.  Mr.  Taft  fur- 
nished the  decorations  of  the  Horticultural  Build- 
ing on  the  World's  Fair  Grounds,  in  1803. 

TALCOTT,  Mailed,  business  man,  was  born 
in  Rome,  X.  Y.,  Oct.  12,  1817;  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  until  17  years  of  age,  when  he  set 
out  for  the  YVest,  traveling  on  foot  from  Detroit 
to  Chicago,  and  thence  to  Park  Ridge,  where  he 
worked  at  farming  until  1850.  Then,  having 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  miner  for  some  time, 
in  California,  with  some  success,  he  united  with 
Horace  M.  Singer  in  establishing  the  firm  of 
Singer  iV  Talcott,  stone-dealers,  which  lasted  dur- 
ing most  of  his  life.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  City  Council,  on  the  Beard  of  County 
Commissioners,  as  a  member  of  the  Police  Board, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  and  President,  for  several  3'ears,  of  the 
Stock  Y'ards  National  Bank.  Liberal  and  public- 
spirited,  he  contributed  freely  to  works  of 
charity.     Died,  June  5,  1878. 

TALCOTT,  (Capt.'i  William,  soldier  of  the 
War  of  1812  and  pioneer,  was  born  in  Gilead. 
Conn.,  March  6,  1774;  emigrated  to  Rome,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y~.,  in  1810,  and  engaged  in  farming; 
served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Oneida  County 
militia  during  the  War  of  1812-14,  being  stationed 
at  Sackett's  Harbor  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
YVinfield  Scott.  In  1^'io,  in  company  with  his 
eldest  son,  Thomas  B.  Talcott,  he  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  through  the  West,  finally  selecting  a 
location  in  Illinois  at  the  junction  of  Rock  River 
and  the  Pecatonica,  where  the  town  of  Rockton 
now  stands— there  being  only  two  white  families, 
at  that  time,  within  the  present  limits  of  Winne- 
bago County.  Two  years  later  (1837),  he  brought 
his  family  to  this  point,  with  his  sons  took  up  a 
considerable  body  of  Government  land  and 
erected  two  mills,  to  which  customers  came 
from  a  long  distance.  In  1838  Captain  Talcott 
took  part  in  the  organization  of  the  first  Congre- 
gational Church  in  that  section  of  the  State.  A 
zealous  anti-slavery  man,  he  supported  James  G- 
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Birney  (the  Liberty  candidate  for  President)  in 
1S44,  continuing  to  act  with  that  party  until  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  18.50; 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  War  for  the  Union, 
but  died  before  its  conclusion,  Sept.  2,  1804. — 
Maj.  Thomas  U.  (Talcott),  oldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Hebron,  Conn  ,  April  IT. 
1S06;  was  taken  to  Rome,  X.  Y.,  by  his  father  in 
infancy,  and.  after  reaching  maturity,  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  with  his  brother  in  Che 
mung  County;  in  1835  accompanied  his  father  in 
a  tour  through  the  West,  finally  locating  at 
Rockton,  where  he  engaged  in  agriculture.  On 
the  organization  of  Winnebago  County,  in  183G, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  first  County  Commis- 
sioners, and,  in  1S50,  to  the  State  Senate,  serving 
four  years.  lie  also  held  various  local  offices. 
Died,  Sept.  30,  1894.- Hon.  Wait  (Talcott),  second 
son  of  Capt.  William  Talcott,  was  born  at  He- 
bron, Conn.,  Oct.  IT,  180T,  and  taken  to  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  where  lie  remained  until  his  19th  year, 
when  he  engaged  in  business  at  Boonevilie  and, 
still  later,  in  Utica;  in  1838,  removed  to  Illinois 
and  joined  his  father  at  Rockton,  finally 
becoming  a  citizen  of  Rockford,  where,  in  his 
later  years,  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, having  become,  in  1854,  with  his 
brother  Sylvester,  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  J.  II. 
Manny  &  Co.,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Manny 
reaper  and  mower.  He  was  an  original  anti- 
slavery  man  and,  at  one  time, a  Free-Soil  candidate 
for  Congress,  but  became  a  zealous  Republican 
and  ardent  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  he 
employed  as  an  attorney  in  the  famous  suit  of 
McCormick  vs.  the  Manny  Reaper  Company  for 
infringement  of  patent.  In  1854  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  succeeding  his  brother, 
Thomas  B.,  and  was  the  first  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  the  Second  District,  appointed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  1802,  and  continuing  in  office  some 
five  years.  Though  too  old  for  active  service  in 
the  field,  during  the  Civil  War,  he  voluntarily 
hired  a  substitute  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  Talcott 
was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  and  Trus- 
tees of  Beloit  College,  and  a  founder  of  Rockford 
Female  Seminary,  remaining  a  trustee  of  each 
for  many  years.  Died,  June  7,  1890.— Sylvester 
(Talcott),  third  son  of  William  Talcott.  born  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1810;  when  of  acre,  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  in  Chemung  County;  in 
183T  removed,  with  other  members  of  the  family, 
to  Winnebago  County,  111.,  where  he  joined  his 
father  in  the  entry  of  Government  lands  and  the 
erection  of  mills,  as  already  detailed.  He  became 
one  of  the  first  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Winne- 


bago  County,  also  served  as  Supervisor  for  a 
number  of  years  and,  although  a  farmer,  became 
interested,  in  1851,  with  his  brother  Wait, 
in  the  Manny  Reaper  Company  at  Rockford. 
lie  a!so  followed  the  example  of  his  brother, 
just  named,  in  furnishing  a  substitute  for  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  though  too  old  for  service 
himself  Died,  June  19,  1S35. —  Henry  Walter 
(Talcott).  fourth  son  of  William  Talcott,  was 
born  at  Rome,  X.  Y.,  Feb.  13,  1814;  came  with 
his  father  to  Winnebago  County,  III,  in  1835,  and 
was  connected  with  his  father  and  brothers  in  busi- 
ness. Died,  Dec.  9,  1870.—  Dvr ight  Lewis  (Tal- 
cott), oldest  son  of  Henry  Walter  Talcott,  born 
in  Winnebago  County;  at  the  age  of  17  years 
enlistedat  Belvidere,  in  January,  186-t,  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Ninth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry;  served 
as  provost  guard  some  two  months  at  Fort  Picker- 
ing, near  Memphis,  and  later  took  part  in  many 
of  the  important  battles  of  that  year  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Tennessee.  Having  been  captured  at 
Camphellsville,  Tenn.,  he  was  taken  to  Anderson- 
ville,  Ga  ,  where  he  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
that  famous  prison  pen,  until  March,  1865,  when 
he  was  released,  arriving  at  home  a  helpless 
skeleton,  the  day  after  Abraham  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination. Mr.  Talcott  subsequently  settled  in 
Muscatine  County,  Iowa. 

TALLULA,  a  prosperous  village  of  Menard 
County,  on  the  Jacksonville  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  Railway,  24  miles  northeast  of 
Jacksonville;  is  in  the  midst  of  a  grain,  coal- 
mining, and  stock-growing  region;  has  a  local 
bank  and  newspaper.     Pop.  (1890),  445;  (1900),  039. 

TAMAEOA.a  village  in  Perry  County,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  with  the 
Wabash,  Chester  &  Western  Railroad,  8  miles 
north  of  Duquoin,  and  57  miles  east-southeast  of 
Belleville.  It  has  a  bank,  a  newspaper  office,  a 
large  public  school,  five  churches  and  two  flour- 
ing mills.  Coal  is  mined  here  and  exported  in 
large  quantities.     Pop.  (1900),  853. 

TAMAROA  &  MOUNT  VERNON  RAILROAD. 
(See  Wabasli,  Chester  &  Western  Railroad.) 

TANNER,  Edward  Allen,  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  of  New  England  ancestry,  at 
Waverly,  III.,  Nov.  29,  1S37— being  the  first  child 
who  could  claim  nativity  there;  was  educated 
in  the  local  schools  and  at  Illinois  College. 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1857;  spent  four 
years  teaching  in  his  native  place  and  at  Jack- 
sonville; then  accepted  the  Professorship  of 
Latin  in  Pacific  University  at  Portland.  Oregon, 
remaining  four  years,  when  he  returned  to  Ins 
Alma  Mater  (1805),  assuming  there  the  chair  of 
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Latin  and  Rhetoric.  In  1^81  he  was  appointed 
financial  agent  of  the  latter  institution,  and,  in 
1882,  its  President.  While  in  Oregon  he  had 
been  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and,  for  a  considerable  period  daring 
his  connection  with  Illinois  College,  ofliciated  as 
Chaplain  of  the  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Jacksonville,  besides  supplying  local  and 
other  pulpits.  He  labored  earnestly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution  under  his  charge,  and, 
during  his  incumbency,  added  materially  to  its 
endowment  and  resources.  Died,  at  Jackson- 
ville, Feb.  8,  1892. 

TAJfXEK,  John  R.,  Governor,  was  born  in 
Warrick  County,  Ind.,  April  4,  1844,  and  brought 
to  Southern  Illinois  in  boyhood,  where  he  grew 
up  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Carbondale, 
enjoying  only  such  educational  advantages  as 
were  afforded  by  the  common  school;  in  1S63,  at 
the  age  of  19,  enlisted  in  the  Ninety-eighth  Illi- 
nois Volunteers,  serving  until  June,  1865,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Sixty-first,  and  finally 
mustered  out  in  September  following.  All  the 
male  members  of  Governor  Tanner's  family  were 
soldiers  of  the  late  war,  his  father  dying  in  a 
rebel  prison  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  one  of  his  bro- 
thers suffering  the  same  fate  from  wounds  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  another  brother  dying  in  hospital 
at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  Only  one  of  this  patriotic 
family,  besides  Governor  Tanner,  still  survives — 
Mr.  J.  M.  Tanner  of  Clay  County,  who  left  the 
service  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Illinois  Cavalry.  Returning  from  the 
war,  Mr.  Tanner  established  himself  in  business 
as  a  farmer  in  Clay  County,  later  engaging  suc- 
cessfully in  the  milling  and  lumber  business  as 
the  partner  of  his  brother.  The  public  positions 
held  by  hint,  since  the  war,  include  those  of 
Sheriff  of  Clay  County  ( 1870-72),  Clerk  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  (1872-70),  and  State  Senator  (1880-83). 
During  the  latter  year  lie  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Illinois,  serving  until  after  the  acces- 
sion of  President  Cleveland  in  1885.  In  18S6,  he 
was  the  Republican  nominee  for  State  Treasurer 
and  was  elected  by  an  unusually  large  majority; 
in  1891  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Fifer,  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sion, but.  in  1892,  received  the  appointment  of 
Assistant  United  States  Treasurer  at  Chicago, 
continuing  in  the  latter  office  until  December, 
1893.  For  ten  years  (1874-84)  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  re- 
turning to  that  body  in  1894,  when  he  was  chosen 
Chairman  and    conducted  the   campaign   which 


resulted  in  the  unprecedented  Republican  suc- 
cesses of  that  year.  In  1S96  he  received  the 
nomination  of  his  party  for  Governor,  and  was 
elected  over  Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld,  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent,  by  a  plurality  of  over  113.000, 
and  a  majority,  over  all,  of  nearly  90,000  votes. 

TANNKi:,  Tazewell  B.,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Henry  County,  Va.,  and  came  to  Jefferson 
County,  111.,  about  1846  or  '47,  at  first  taking  a 
position  as  teacher  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools.  Later,  he  was  connected  with  "The 
Jeffersonian,"  a  Democratic  paper  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, and,  in  1849,  went  to  the  gold  region?  of 
California,  meeting  with  reasonable  success  as  a 
miner.  Returning  in  a  year  or  two,  he  was 
elected  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and,  while  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  prosecuted  the  study 
of  law,  finally,  on  admission  to  the  bar,  entering 
into  partnership  with  the  late  Col.  Thomas  S. 
Casey.  In  1854  he  was  elected  Representative  in 
the  Nineteenth  General  Assembly,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  a  Supreme  Court  building  at  Mount 
Vernon.  In  1862  he  served  as  a  Delegate  to  "he 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  that  year:  v.  as 
elected  Circuit  Judge  in  1ST:1.,  and,  in  1877,  was 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  Appellate  bench,  but,  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  declined  a  re-election 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Mount  Vernon.     Died,  March  25,  lx^o. 

TAXATION,  in  its  legal  sense,  the  mode  of 
raising  revenue.  In  its  general  sense  its  purposes 
are  the  support  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  promotion  of  the  public  good  by 
fostering  education  and  works  of  public  improve- 
ment, the  protection  of  society  by  the  preser- 
vation of  order  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  and 
the  support  of  the  helpless  and  destitute  In 
practice,  and  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
the  raising  of  revenue  is  required  to  be  done  "by 
levying  a  tax  by  valuation,  so  that  every  person 
and  corporation  shall  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  his,  her  or  its  property— such  value 
to  be  ascertained  by  some  person  or  persons,  to  be 
elected  or  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  direct,  and  not  otherwise." 
(State  Constitution,  1870 — Art.  Revenue,  Sec.  I.) 
The  person  selected  under  the  law  to  make  this 
valuation  is  the  Assessor  of  the  county  or  the 
township  (in  counties  under  township  organiza- 
tion), and  he  is  required  to  make  a  return  to  the 
County  Board  at  its  July  meeting  each  year — the 
latter  having  authority  to  hear  complaints  of  tax- 
payers and  adjust  inequalities  when  found  to 
exist.     It   is   made   the   duty  of  the   Assessor   to 
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include  in  Lis  return,  as  real-estate,  all  lamls  and 
the  buildings  or  otlier  improvements  erected 
thereon;  and,  under  the  head  of  personal  prop- 
erty, all  tangible  effects,  besides  moneys,  credits, 
bonds  or  stocks,  shares  of  stock  of  companies  or 
corporations,  investments,  annuities,  franchises, 
royalties,  etc.  Property  used  for  school,  church 
or  cemetery  purposes,  as  well  as  public  buildings 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  State  and 
General  Government,  municipalities,  public 
charities,  public  libraries,  agricultural  and  scien- 
tific societies,  are  declared  exempt.  Nominally, 
all  property  subject  to  taxation  is  required  to  be 
assessed  at  its  cash  valuation  ;  but,  in  reality,  the 
valuation,  of  late  years,  has  been  on  a  basis  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent  of  its  esti- 
mated cash  value.  In  the  larger  cities,  however, 
the  valuation  is  often  much  lower  than  this, 
while  very  large  amounts  escape  assessment 
altogether.  Tli  j  Revenue  Act,  passed  at  the 
special  session  of  the  Fortieth  General  Assembly 
(18&S),  requires  the  Assessor  to  make  a  return  of 
ah  property  subject  to  taxation  in  his  district,  at 
its  cash  valuation,  upon  which  a  Board  of  Review 
fixes  a  tax  on  the  basis  of  twenty  per  cent  of 
such  cash  valuation.  An  abstract  of  the  property 
assessment  of  each  count}-  goes  before  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
August,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  equal- 
izing valuations  between  counties,  but  the  Board 
has  no  power  to  modify  the  assessments  of  indi- 
vidual tax-payers.  (See  Stat"  Board  of  Equali- 
zation.) This  Board  has  exclusive  power  to  fix 
the  valuation  for  purposes  of  taxation  of  the 
capital  stock  or  franchises  of  companies  (except 
certain  specified  manufacturing  corporations),  in- 
corporated under  the  State  laws,  together  with  the 
"railroad  track"  and  ''rolling  stock"  of  railroads, 
and  the  capital  stock  of  railroads  and  telegraph 
lines,  and  to  fix  the  distribution  of  the  latter 
between  counties  in  which  they  lie. — The  Consti- 
tution of  1843  empowered  the  Legislature  to 
impose  a  capitation  tax,  of  not  less  than  fifty 
cents  nor  more  than  one  dollar,  upon  each  free 
white  male  citizen  entitle'!  to  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, between  the  ages  of  21  and  60  years,  but  the 
Constitution  of  1870  grants  no  such  power, 
though  it  authorizes  the  extension  of  the  "objects 
and  subjects  of  taxation"  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  contained  in  the  first  section  of  tho 
Revenue  Article. — Special  assessments  in  cities, 
for  the  construction  of  sowers,  pavements,  etc., 
being  local  and  in  the  form  of  benefits,  cannot 
be  said  to  come  under  the  head  of  general  tax- 
ation.    The  same  is  to  be  said  of  revenue  derived 


from  fines  and  penalties,  which  are  forms  of 
punishment  for  specific  offenses,  and  go  to  the 
benefit  of  certain  specified  funds. 

TAYLOR,  Abner,  ex-Congressman,  is  a  native 
of  Maine,  and  a  resident  of  Chicago.  He  has  been 
in  active  business  all  his  life  as  contractor,  builder 
and  merchant,  and,  for  some  time,  a  member  of 
the  wholesale  dry-goods  firm  of  J.  V.  Farwell  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  General  Assembly,  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  of  1884,  and 
represented  the  First  Illinois  District  in  the  Fifty- 
first  and  Fifty-second  Congresses,  InS'J  to  1893. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  one  of  the  contractors  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  State  Capitol  of  Texas. 

TAYLOR,  Benjamin  Franklin,  journalist,  poet 
and  lecturer,  was  lorn  at  Lowville.  N.  Y.,  July 
19,  1819;  graduated  at  Madison  University  in 
1839,  the  next  year  becoming  literary  and  dra- 
matic critic  of  "The  Chicago  Evening  Journal." 
Here,  in  a  few  years,  he  acquired  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  journalist  and  poet,  and  was  much  in 
demand  as  a  lecturer  on  literary  topics.  His 
letters  from  the  field  during  the  Rebellion,  as 
war  correspondent  of  "The  Evening  Journal," 
won  for  him  even  a  greater  popularity,  and  were 
complimented  by  translation  into  more  than  one 
European  language.  After  the  war,  he  gave  his 
attention  more  unreservedly  to  literature,  his 
principal  works  appearing  after  that  date.  His 
publications  in  book  form,  including  both  prose 
and  poetry,  comprise  the  following:  "Attractions 
of  Language"  (1S4.5).;  "January  and  June" 
(1S53);  "Pictures  in  Camp  and  Field"  (1671), 
"The  World  on  Wheels"  (18T3);  "Old  Time  Pic- 
tures and  Sheaves  of  Rhyme"  (1874);  "Songs  of 
Yesterday"  .l&TTi;  "Summer  Savory  Gleaned 
from  Rural  Nooks"  (1879);  'Between  the  Gates" 
— pictures  of  California  life — (1681);  "Luke 
Domum,  the  Burden  of  Song'"  (1864),  and  "Theo- 
philus  Trent,  or  Old  Times  in  the  Oak  Openings," 
a  novel  (1687).  The  last  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
publishers  at  his  death,  Feb.  27.  Iss7.  Among 
hL  most  popular  poems  are  "The  Isle  of  the  Long 
Ago,"  "The  Old  Village  Choir,"  and  "Rhymes  of 
the  River."  "The  London  Times"  complimented 
Mr.  Taylor  with  the  title  of  "The  Oliver  Gold- 
smith <>f  America." 

TAYLOR,  Edmund  Pick,  early  Indian-trader 
and  legislator,  was  born  at  Fairfield  C.  II,  Va., 
Oct.  IS,  1802 — the  sou  of  a  commissary  in  the 
army  of  the  Revolution,  under  General  Greene. 
and  a  cousin  of  General  (later.  President)  Zachary 
Taylor;  left  his  native  State  in  his  youth  and.,  at 
an  early  day.  came  to  Springfield,  111.,  where  ho 
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opened  an  Indian-trading  post  and  general  store; 
was  elected  from  Sangamon  County  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Seventh  General  Assembly  (1830) 
and  re-elected  in  1832 — the  latter  year  being  a 
competitor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  he 
defeated.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  and,  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature, 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  "Long  Nine"  who 
secured  the  removal  of  the  State  Capital  to 
Springfield.  He  resigned  before  the  close  of  his 
term  to  accept,  from  President  Jackson,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  at  Chi- 
cago. Here  he  became  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  (1837), 
serving  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  secure 
subscriptions  of  stock,  and  was  also  active  in 
advocating  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal.  The  title  of  "Colonel,"'  by 
which  he  was  known  during  most  of  his  life,  was 
acquired  by  service,  with  that  rank,  on  the  staff 
of  Gov.  John  Reynolds,  during  the  Black  Hawk 
War  of  1832.  After  coming  to  Chicago,  Colonel 
Taylor  became  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Chicagi  i 
branch  of  the  State  Bank,  and  was  later  identified 
with  various  banking  enterprises,  as  also  a  some- 
what extensive  operator  in  real  estate.  An  active 
Democrat  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  in  Illi- 
nois, Colonel  Taylor  was  one  of  the  members  of 
his  party  to  take  ground  against  the  Kansas-Neb 
raska  bill  in  1854.  and  advocated  the  election  of 
General  Bissell  to  the  governorship  in  185G.  In 
1S60  he  was  again  in  line  with  his  party  in  sup- 
port of  Senate*  Douglas  for  the  Presidency,  and 
was  an  opponent  of  the  war  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment still  later,  as  shown  by  his  participation  in 
the  celebrated  "Peace  Convention"  at  Spring- 
field, of  June  17.  1863.  In  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  became  extensively  interested  in  coal 
lands  in  La  Salle  and  adjoining  counties,  and, 
for  a  considerable  time,  served  as  President  of  the 
Northern  Illinois  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  his 
home,  during  a  part  of  this  period,  being  at 
Mendota.     Died,  in  Chicago,  Dec.  4,  1891. 

TAYL0J5Y ILLE,  a  city  ami  county-seat  of 
Christian  County,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Sanga- 
mon River  and  on  t he  Wabash  Railway  at  its 
point  of  intersection  with  the  Springfield  Division 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern.  It  is 
about  27  miles  southeast  of  Springfield,  and 
28  miles  southwest  of  Decatur.  It  has  several 
banks,  flour  mills,  paper  mill,  electric  light  and 
gas  plants,  water- works,  tun  coal  mines,  carriage 
and  wagon  shops,  a  manufactory  of  farming 
implements,  two  daily  and  weekly  papers,  nine 
churches   and    five   graded    and    township    high 


schools.     Much   coal   is   mined  in   this  vicinity. 
Pop.  (1890),  2,839;  (19005,  4248. 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY,  a  central  county  on 
the  Illinois  River:  was  first  settled  in  1823  and 
organized  in  1827;  has  an  area  of  650  square  miles 
— was  named  for  Governor  Tazewell  of  Virginia. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Illinois  and  Mackinaw  Rivers 
and  traversed  by  several  lines  of  railway.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  the  soil  alluvial  and 
rich,  hut,  requiring  drainage,  especially  on  the 
river  bottoms.  Gravel,  coal  and  sandstone  are 
found,  hut.  generally  speaking,  Tazewell  is  an 
agricultural  county.  The  cereals  are  extensively 
cultivated;  wool  is  also  clipped,  ami  there  are 
dairy  interests  of  some  importance.  Distilling  is 
extensively  conducted  at  Pekin,  the  county-seat, 
which  is  also  the  seat  of  other  mechanical  indus- 
tries. (See  also  Pekin.)  Population  of  the 
county  (1SS0),  29,000;  (1890),  29,556;  (\ '.,'00),  33,221. 

TEMPLE,  John  Taylor,  M.D.,  early  Chicago 
physician,  horn  in  Virginia  in  1804,  graduated  in 
medicine  at  Middlebury  College,  Vt,,  in  1830,  and. 
in  1833,  arrived  in  Chicago.  At  this  time  he  had 
a  contract  for  carrying  the  United  States  mail 
from  Chicago  to  Fort  Howard,  near  Green  Bay, 
and  the  following  year  undertook  a  similar  con- 
tract, between  Chicago  and  Ottawa.  Having  sold 
these  out  three  years  later,  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  though 
interested,  for  a  time,  in  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Illinois  <S:  Michigan  Canal.  Dr. 
Temple  was  instrumental  in  erecting  the  first 
house  tatter  Rov.  Jesse  Walker's  missionary 
station  at  Wolf  Point),  for  public  religious 
worship  in  Chicago,  and,  although  himself  a 
baptist,  it  was  used  in  common  by  Protestant 
denominations.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Rush  Medical  College. 
though  he  later  became  a  convert  to  homeopathy, 
and  finally,  removing  to  St.  Louis,  assisted  in 
founding  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Homeopathy, 
dying  there.  Feb.  24.  1877. 

TENURE  OF  OFFICE.    (See  Elections.) 

TERRE  HAUTE,  ALTON  &  ST.  LOUIS 
RAILROAD.  (See  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre 
Haute  Railroad.) 

TEHEE  HAUTE  k  ALTON  RAILROAD  (See 
St.  Louis.  Alton  <£  Ten-c  Halite  Railroad.) 

TERRE  HAUTE  i  INDIANAPOLIS  RAIL- 
ROAD,  a  corporation  operating  no  line  of  its  own 
within  the  State,  but  the  lessee  and  operator  of 
the  following  lines  (which  see):  St.  Louis. 
Vandalia  &  Terre  Haute.  158.3  miles;  Terre 
Haute  &  Peoria.  145.12  miles:  Fast  St.  Louis 
&  Carondelet,  12.74  miles— total lenjrth  of 
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Hues  in  Illinois,  316.16  miles.  The  Terre  Haute 
&  Indianapolis  Railroad  was  incorporated  in 
Indiana  in  1847,  as  the  Terre  Haute  &  Rich- 
mond, completed  a  line  between  the  points 
named  in  the  title,  in  1852,  and  took  its  present 
name  in  I860.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  its  stock 
in  1893. 

TERRE  HAUTE  &  PEORIA  RAILROAD, 
(Vandalia  Line),  a  line  of  road  extending  from 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  to  Peoria,  111.,  145.12  miles, 
with  28.78miles  of  trackage,  making  in  all  17:!. 9 
miles  in  operation,  all  being  in  Illinois— operated 
by  the  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  gauge  is  standard,  and  the  rails  are 
steel.  (History.)  It  was  organized  Feb.  7,1887, 
successor  to  the  Illinois  Midland  Railroad.  The 
latter  was  made  up  by  the  consolidation  (Nov.  4, 
1871)  of  three  lines:  (1)  The  Peoria,  Atlanta  & 
Decatur  Railroad,  chartered  in  1SG9  and  opened  in 
1874,  (2)  the  Paris  &  Decatur  Railroad,  chartered 
in  1861  and  opened  in  December,  1872 ;  and  (3)  the 
Paris  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  chartered  in  1873 
and  opened  in  1874  —  the  consolidated  lines 
assuming  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Midland  Rail- 
road. In  1880  the  Illinois  Midland  was  sold  under 
foreclosure  and,  in  February,  1887,  reorganized 
as  the  Terre  Haute  &  Peoria  Railroad.  In  1892 
it  was  leased  for  ninety-nine  years  to  the  Terre 
Haute  &  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company,  and  is 
operated  as  a  part  of  the  "•Vandalia  System." 
The  capital  stock  (1898)  was  83,764,200;  funded 
debt,  §2,230,000,— total  capital  invested,  86,227,- 
481. 

TEUT0P0L1S,  a  village  of  Effingham  County, 
on  the  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  Railroad,  4 
miles  east  of  Effingham;  was  originally  settled 
by  a  colony  of  Germans  from  Cincinnati.  Popu- 
lation (1900),  498. 

THOMAS,  Horace  H.,  lawyer  and  legislator, 
was  born  in  Vermont,  Dec.  18,  1831,  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  and,  after  admission  to  the 
bar,  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  commenced 
practice.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he 
enlisted  and  was  commissioned  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  took  up  his  lesidence  in  Ten- 
nessee, serving  as  Quartermaster  upon  the  stair 
of  Governor  Brownlow.  In  1*07  he  returned  to 
Chicago  and  resumed  practice.  He  was  elected 
a  Representative  in  the  Legislature  in  1878  and 
re-elected  in  1SS0,  being  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House  during  his  latter  term.  In  lsss  |,(.  w;ls 
elected  State  Senator  from  the  Sixth  District, 
serving  during  the  sessions  of  the  Thirty-sixth 


and  Thirty-seventh  General  Assemblies.  In 
1897,  General  Thomas  was  appointed  United 
States  Appraiser  in  connection  with  the  Custom 
House  in  Chicago. 

THOMAS,  Jesse  Burgess,  jurist  and  United 
Stat.-  Senator,  was  born  at  Hagerstown,  Md., 
claiming  direct  descent  from  Lord  Baltimore. 
Taken  west  in  childhood,  he  grew  to  manhood 
and  settled  at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana  Territory, 
in  1803;  in  1805  was  Speaker  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature  and,  later,  represented  the  Territory 
as  Delegate  in  Congress  On  the  organization  of 
Illinois  Territory  (which  he  had  favored),  he 
removed  to  Kaskaskia,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
first  Judges  for  the  new  Territory,  and,  in  1818, 
as  Delegate  from  St.  Clair  County,  presided  over 
the  first  State  Constitutional  Convention,  and,  on 
the  admission  of  the  State,  became  one  of  the 
first  United  States  Senators — Governor  Edwards 
being  his  colleague.  Though  an  avowed  advo- 
cate of  slavery,  he  gained  no  little  prominence 
as  the  author  of  the  celebrated  "Missouri  Com- 
promise." adopted  in  1800.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  Senate  in  ls23.  serving  until  1829.  He  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Mount  Vernon.  Ohio,  where 
lie  died  by  suicide.  May  -4,  1853.—  Jesse  Burgess 
(Thomas1.  Jr.,  nephew  of  the  United  States  Sena- 
tor of  the  same  name,  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
July  31.  IsoO,  was  educated  at  Transylvania 
University,  and,  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
located  at  Edwardsville,  111.  He  first  appeared 
in  connection  with  public  affairs  as  Secretary  of 
the  State  Senate  in  1830,  being  re-elected  in  1832; 
in  1831  was  elected  Representative  in  the  General 
Assembly  from  Madison  County,  but,  in  Febru- 
ary following,  was  appointed  Attorney-General, 
serving  only  one  year.  He  afterwards  held  the 
position  of  Circuit  Judge  (1837-39),  his  home  being 
then  in  Springfield;  in  1843  he  became  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  appointment 
of  the  Governor,  as  successor  to  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, and  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  same 
office  by  the  Legislature,  remaining  until  lS4si. 
During  a  part  of  his  professional  career  he  was 
the  partner  of  David  Prickett  and  William  L. 
May,  at  Springfield,  and  afterwards  a  member  of 
the  Galena  bar.  finally  removing  to  Chicago, 
where  he  died.  Feb.  21,  1850. — Jesse  15,  (Thomas) 
third,  clergyman  ami  son  of  the  last  named;  born 
at  Edwardsville,  111..  July  2D.  1832;  educated  at 
Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and  Rochester  (X.  V.) 
Theological  Seminary;  practiced  law  for  a  time 
in  Chicago,  but  finally  entered  the  Baptist  minis- 
try, serving  churches  at  Waukegan.  III.  Brook- 
lyn, N.    Y.,   and    San    Francisco    (1862-69).     He 
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then  became  pastor  of  the  Michigan  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church,  in  Chicago,  remaining  until  1874. 
when  he  returned  to  Brooklyn.  In  1887  lie 
became  Professor  of  Biblical  History  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Newton,  Mass.,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
volumes,  ami  in  18G6,  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  old  University  of  Chicago. 

THOMAS,  John,  pioneer  and  soldier  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  was  born  in  Wythe  County, 
Va.,  Jan.  11,  1800.  At  the  age  of  IS  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  St.  Clair  County,  111.,  where 
the  family  located  in  what  was  then  called  the 
Alexander  settlement,  near  the  present  site  of 
Shiloh.  When  lie  was  22  he  rented  a  farm 
(although  he  had  not  enough  money  to  buy  a 
horse)  and  married.  Six  years  later  he  bought 
and  stocked  a  farm,  and,  from  that  time  forward, 
rapidly  accumulated  real  property,  until  he 
became  one  of  the  most  extensive  owners  of  farm- 
ing land  in  St.  Clair  County  In  early  life  he 
was  fond  of  military  exercise,  holding  various 
offices  in  local  organizations  and  serving  as  a 
Colonel  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  In  1824  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  State  Constitution  to  sanction 
slavery,  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  in  1854,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party  from  the  date  of  its  formation. 
He  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1838,  "62,  "64,  "72  and  •74:  and  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1878,  serving  four  years  in  the 
latter  body.  Hied,  at  Belleville.  Dec.  10,  1S94,  in 
the  95th  year  of  his  age. 

THOMAS,  John  11.,  ex-Congressman,  was  born 
at  Mount  Vernon,  111.,  Oct.  11,  1846.  He  served 
in  the  Union  Army  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, rising  from  the  ranks  to  a  captaincy.  After 
his  return  home  ho  studied  law,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1809.  From  1-72  to  1876  he  was 
State's  Attorney,  and.  from  1S79  to  1889,  repre- 
sented his  District  in  Congress.  In  1S97,  Mr. 
Thomas  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley 
an  additional  United  States  District  Judge  fi  r 
Indian  Territory.  His  home  is  now  at  Vanita, 
in  that  Territory. 

THOMAS.  William,  pioneer  lawyer  and  legis- 
lator, was  born  in  what  is  now  Allen  County, 
Ky.,  Nov.  22,  1802;  received  a  rudimentary  edu- 
cation, and  served  as  deputy  of  his  father  (who 
was  Sheriff),  and  afterwards  of  the  County  Clerk ; 
studied  Law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  L823; 
in  1826  removed  to  Jacksonville.  111.,  where  he 
taught,  school,  served  as  a  private  in  the  Winne- 
bago War   a8'J7i.  and  at  the  session  of'l82S-29 


reported  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  "The  Vandalia  Intelligencer";  was  State's 
Attorney  and  School  Commissioner  of  Morgan 
County;  served  as  Quartermaster  and  Commis- 
sary in  the  Black  Hawk  War  (1831-32),  first  under 
Gen.  Joseph  Duncan  and,  a  year  later,  under 
General  Whiteside;  in  1839  was  appointed  Circuit 
Judge,  but  legislated  out  of  office  two  years  later. 
It  was  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  however, 
that  lie  gained  the  greatest  prominence,  first  as 
State  Senator  in  1834-40,  and  Representative  in 
1846-48  and  1850-52,  when  he  was  especially  influ- 
ential in  the  legislation  which  resulted  in  estab- 
lishing the  institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind,  and  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
(the  first  in  the  State)  at  Jacksonville— serving, 
for  a  time,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  latter.  He  was  also  prominent  in  connec- 
tion with  many  enterprises  of  a  local  character, 
including  the  establishment  of  the  Illinois  Female 
College,  to  which,  although  without  children  of 
his  own,  he  was  a  liberal  contributor.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Army  Auditors  by  appointment  of  Gov- 
ernor Yates.  Died,  at  Jacksonville,  August  22, 
1889. 

THORNTON,  Anthony,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  Nov.  9,  1814— being 
descended  from  a  Virginia  family.  After  the 
usual  primary  instruction  in  the  common  schools, 
he  spent  two  years  in  a  high  school  at  Gallatin, 
Tenn.,  when  he  entered  Centre  College  at  Dan- 
ville. Ky.,  afterwards  continuing  his  studies  at 
Miami  University,  Ohio,  where  he  graduated  in 
1834.  Having  studied  law  with  an  uncle  at 
Paris,  Ky.,  he  was  licensed  to  practice  in  1836, 
when  he  left  his  native  State  with  a  view  to  set- 
tling in  Missouri,  but,  visiting  his  uncle,  Gen. 
William  F.  Thornton,  at  Shelby  ville,  111.,  was 
induced  to  establish  himself  in  practice  there. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Conventions  of  1847  and  1862,  and  as  Represent- 
ative in  the  Seventeenth  General  Assembly 
(1850-52)  for  Shelby  County.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and.  in 
1870,  to  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  but  served 
only  until  1873,  when  he  resigned.  In  1879 
Judge  Thornton  removed  to  Decatur,  111.,  but 
subsequently  returned  to  Shelby  ville,  where 
( 1898    he  m  w  resides. 

THORNTON.  William  Fitzhugh, Commissioner 
of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  was  born  in 
Hanover  County,  Va.,  Oct.  4,  17-:'.  in  1806,  went 
to  Alexandria.  Va.,  where  he  conducted  a  drug 
business    for    a    time,   also    acting    as   associate 
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editor  of  "The  Alexandria  Gazette.'-  Subse- 
quently removing  to  Washington  City,  he  con- 
ducted a  paper  there  in  the  interest  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  for  the  Presidency.  During  the 
War  of  1812-14  he  served  as  a  Captain  of  cavalry, 
and,  for  a  time,  as  staff-officer  of  General  Winder. 
On  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Marquis  La  Fayette  to 
America  (1824-25)  he  accompanied  the  distin- 
guished Frenchman  from  Baltimore  to  Rich- 
mond. In  1820  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and, 
in  1833,  to  Shelbyville,  111.,  where  he  soon  after 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  to  which  he 
added  a  banking  and  brokerage  business  in  1859, 
with  which  he  was  actively  associated  until  his 
death.  In  1836,  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor 
Duncan,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Illinois 
&  Michigan  Canal,  serving  as  President  of  the 
Board  until  1842.  In  1840.  lie  made  a  visit  to 
London,  as  financial  agent  of  the  State,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canal,  and  succeeded  in  making  a 
sale  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  81,000,000  on  what 
were  then  considered  favorable  terms.  General 
Thornton  was  an  ardent  Whig  until  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Republican  party,  when  he  became 
a  Democrat.  Died,  at  Shelbyville,  Oct.  21, 
1873. 

TILLSON,  John,  pioneer,  was  born  at  Halifax, 
Mass.,  March  13,  1790;  came  to  Illinois  in  1819, 
locating  at  Hillsboro.  Montgomery  County,  where 
he  became  a  prominent  and  enterprising  operator 
in  real  estate,  doing  a  large  business  for  eastern 
parties;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Hillsboro 
Academy  and  an  influential  and  liberal  friend  of 
Illinois  College,  being  a  Trustee  of  the  latter 
from  its  establishment  until  Ins  death;  was  sup- 
ported in  the  Legislature  of  1827  for  State  Treas- 
urer, but  defeated  by  James  Hall.  Died,  at 
Peoria,  May  11.  1853.— Christiana  Holmes  (Till- 
son),  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Kingston, 
Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1798;  married  to  John  Tillson  in 
1822,  and  immediately  came  to  Illinois  to  reside; 
was  a  woman  of  rare  culture  and  refinement,  and 
deeply  interested  in  benevolent  enterprises. 
Died,  in  New  York  City.  May  29.  1872.— Charles 
Holmes  (Tillson),  son  of  John  and  Christiana 
Holmes  Tillson.  was  lorn  at  Hillsboro.  111..  Sept. 
15,  1823;  educated  at  Hillsboro  Academy  and 
Illinois  College,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 
1844;  studied  law  in  St.  Louis  and -at  Transyl- 
vania University,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  St. 
Louis  and  practiced  there  some  years— also  served 
several  terms  in  the  City  Council,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard  of  Missouri  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  Died.  Nov.  25,  1865.— 
John    (Tillson),   Jr.,   another   son,   was    born  at 


Hillsboro,  111.,  Oct.  12.  1825;  educated  at  Hills- 
boro Academy  and  Illinois  College,  but  did  not 
graduate  from  the  latter;  graduated  from  Tran- 
sylvania Law  School.  Ky.,  in  1^47,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Quincy.  111.,  the  same 
year;  practiced  two  years  at  Galena,  when  he 
returned  to  Quincy.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the 
Tenth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  became  its 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  on  the  promotion  of  Col.  J.  D. 
Morgan  to  Brigadier-General,  was  advanced  to 
the  colonelcy,  and.  in  July,  1865,  was  mustered 
out  with  the  rank  of  brevet  Brigadier-General; 
for  two  years  later  held  a  commission  as  Captain 
in  the  regular  army.  During  a  portion  of  1809-70 
he  was  editor  of  "The  Quincy  Whig";  in  1873 
was  elected  Representative  in  the  Twenty-eighth 
General  Assembly  to  succeed  Nehemiah  Bushnell, 
who  had  died  in  office,  and,  during  the  same  year, 
was  appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
the  Quincy  District,  serving  until  1881.  Died, 
August  6,  1892. 

TILLSON,  Robert,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Hali- 
fax County,  Mass.,  August  12.  1*00;  came  to  Illi- 
nois in  1822,  and  was  employed,  for  several  years, 
as  a  clerk  in  the  land  agency  of  his  brother,  John 
Tillson,  at  Hillsboro.  In  1826  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  with  Charles  Holmes,  Jr.,  in 
St.  Louis,  but,  in  1828,  removed  to  Quincy,  111., 
where  he  opened  the  first  general  store  in  that 
city;  also  served  as  Postmaster  for  some  ten 
years.  During  this  period  he  built  the  first  two- 
story  frame  building  erected  in  Quincy,  up  to 
that  date.  Retiring  from  the  mercantile  business 
in  1840  he  engaged  in  real  estate,  ultimately 
becoming  the  proprietor  of  considerable  property 
of  this  character;  was  also  a  contractor  for  fur- 
nishing cavalry  accouterments  to  the  Government 
during  the  war.  Soon  after  the  war  he  erected 
one  of  the  handsomest  business  blocks  existing 
in  the  city  at  that  time.  Died,  in  Quincy,  Dec. 
27.  1S92. 

TINCHER,  John  L.,  banker,  was  born  in  Ken 
tucky  in  1821;  brought  by  his  parents  to  Vermil- 
ion County.  Ind  ,  in  1829.  and  left  an  orphan  at 
17;  attended  school  in  Coles  County,  111  ,  and 
was  employed  as  clerk  in  a  store  at  Danville, 
18-13-53.  He  then  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Tincher  &  English,  merchants,  later  establish- 
ing a  bank,  which  became  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Danville  In  1^64  Mr  Tincher  was 
elected  Representative  in  the  Twenty-fourth 
General  Assembly  and,  two  years  later,  to  the 
Senate,  being  re-elected  in  1870.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1869-70.     Died,   in  Springfield,   Dec.    17,    1871, 
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while  in  attendance  on  the  adjourned  session  of 
that  year. 

TIPTON,  Thomas  F.,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  in  Franklin  County,  Ohio.  August  29,  1833; 
has  been  a  resident  of  McLean  County,  111.,  from 
the  age  of  10  years,  his  present  home  being  at 
Bloomington.  He  -was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1837,  and,  from  January,  18C7,  to  December.  1868, 
was  State's  Attorney  for  the  Eighth  Judicial 
Circuit.  In  1870  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
same  circuit,  and  under  the  new  Constitution, 
was  chosen  Judge  of  the  new  Fourteenth  Circuit. 
From  1877  to  1879  he  represented  the  (then) 
Thirteenth  Illinois  District  in  Congress,  but.  in 
1878,  was  defeated  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  the 
Democratic  nominee.  In  1891  he  was  re-elected 
to  a  seat  on  the  Circuit  bench  for  the  Bloomington 
Circuit,  but  resumed  practice  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  in  1897. 

TISKILWA,  a  village  of  Bureau  County,  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway,  7  miles 
southwest  of  Princeton;  has  creameries  and 
cheese  factories,  churches,  school,  library,  water- 
works  bank  and  a  newspaper.  ■  Pop.  (1900),  965. 

TODD,  (Col.)  John,  soldier,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.,  in  1750;  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Va..  in  1774,  as  Adju- 
tant-General of  General  Lewis;  settled  as  a 
lawyer  at  Fincastle,  Va.,  and.  in  1775.  removed 
to  Fayette  County.  Ky.,  the  next  year  locating 
near  Lexington.  He  was  one  of  the  first  two 
Delegates  from  Kentucky  County  to  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  and.  in  1778.  accompanied 
Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  on  his  expedition 
against  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1778,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Patrick 
Henry,  Lieutenant  Commandant  of  Illinois 
County,  embracing  the  region  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River,  serving  two  years;  in  1780,  was  again 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  where  he 
procured  grants  of  land  for  public  schools  and 
introduced  a  bill  for  negro-emancipation.  He 
was  killed  by  Indians,  at  the  battle  of  Blue 
Licks,  Ky.,  August  19,  1782. 

TODD,  (Dr.)  John,  physician,  born  near  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  April  '27,  1787,  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est graduates  of  Transylvania  University,  also 
graduating  at  the  Medical  University  of  Phila- 
delphia; was  appointed  Surgeon-General  of  Ken- 
tucky troops  in  the  War  of  181 2,  and  captured  at 
tne  battle  of  River  Raisin.  Returning  to  Lex- 
ington after  his  release,  he  practiced  there  and 
at  Bardstown.  removed  to  Edwardsville,  111  .  in 
1817,  and,  in  1827,  to  Springfield,  where  he  bad 
been   appointed   Register  of  the    Land  Office  by 


President  John  Quincy  Adams,  but  was  removed 
by  Jackson  in  1S29.  Dr.  Todd  continued  to  reside 
at  Springfield  until  his  death,  which  occurred, 
Jan.  9,  1865.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John  Todd, 
who  was  appointed  Commandant  of  Illinois 
County  by  Gov.  Patrick  Henry  in  1778,  and  an 
uncle  of  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln.— John  Blair 
Smith  (Todd),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  April  4,  1814;  came  with  his 
father  to  Illinois  in  1S17 ;  graduated  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1837,  serving  after- 
wards in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars  and  on 
the  frontier;  resigned,  and  was  an  Indian-trader 
in  Dakota,  1856-61;  the  latter  year,  took  his 
seat  as  a  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Dakota, 
then  served  as  Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
teers. 1861-62;  was  again  Delegate  in  Congress 
in  18IS3-G5,  Speaker  of  the  Dakota  Legislature 
in  1SG7,  and  Governor  of  the  Territory,  1869-71. 
Died,  at  Yankton  City,  Jan.  5.  1872. 

TOLEDO,  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of 
Cumberland  County,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road; founded  in  1854;  lias  live  churches,  a  graded 
school,  two  banks,  creamery,  flour  mill,  elevator, 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.  There  are  no  manu- 
factories, the  leading  industry  in  the  surrounding 
country  being  agriculture.  Pop.  (1890),  676; 
(1900).  "sis. 

TOLEDO,  CINCINNATI  &  ST.  LOUIS  RAIL- 
ROAD. (See  Toledo,  .87.  Louis  &  Kansas  Cits 
Railroad.) 

TOLEDO,  PEORIA  A  WARSAW  RAILROAD. 
(See  Toledo,  I',  aria  &  Western  Railway.) 

TOLEDO,  PEORIA  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 
(See  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railway.) 

TOLEDO,  PEORIA  &  WESTERN  RAILWAY, 
a  line  of  railroad  wholly  within  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, extending  from  Effner,  at  the  Indiana  State 
line,  west  to  the  Mississippi  River  at  Warsaw. 
The  length  of  the  whole  line  is  230.7  miles,  owned 
entirely  by  the  company.  It  is  made  up  of  a 
division  from  Effner  to  Peoria  (110  9  miles) — 
which  is  practically  an  air-line  throughout  nearly 
its  entire  length— and  the  Peoria  and  Warsaw 
Division  (108.8  miles)  with  branches  from  La 
Harpe  to  Iowa  Junction  (10.4  miles)  and  0.6  of  a 
mile  connecting  with  the  Keokuk  bridge  at 
Hamilton.— 'History.)  The  original  charter  for 
this  line  was  granted,  in  1,803.  under  the  name  of 
the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Warsaw  Railroad;  the  main 
line  was  completed  in  1868,  and  the  La  Harpe  & 
Iowa  Junction  branch  in  1873.  Default  was 
made  in  1873  the  road  sold  under  foreclosure,  in 
Is<o.  and  reorganized  as  the  Toledo,  Peoria  & 
Western  Railroad,  and  the  line  leased   foi    I'.1'/ 
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years  to  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Railway 

Company.  The  latter  defaulted  in  July,  1884, 
and,  a  year  later,  the  Toledo.  Peoria  &  Western 
was  transferred  to  trustees  for  the  lirst  mortgage 
bond-holders,  was  sold  under  foreclosure  in 
October,  lb80.  and.  in  March,  1SS7,  the  present 
company,  under  the  name  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria 
&  Western  Railway  Company,  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  property.  In  1893 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  obtained  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  stock,  and.  in  1894,  an 
agreement,  for  joint  ownership  and  management, 
was  entered  into  between  that  corporation  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  total  capitalization,  in  1S9S,  was 
§9,712,433,  of  which  84, 070,900  was  in  stock  and 
§4,895,000  in  bonds. 

TOLEDO,  ST.  LOOS  &  KANSAS  CITY  RAIL- 
ROAD.  This  line  crosses  the  State  in  a  northeast 
direction  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Hurnrick,  near 
the  Indiana  State  line,  with  Toledo  as  its  eastern 
terminus.  The  length  of  the  entire  line  is  4o0.72 
miles,  of  which  179'.  -  miles  are  operated  in  Illi- 
nois.— (Histoky.)  The  Illinois  portion  of  the 
line  grew  out  of  the  union  of  charters  granted  to 
the  Tuscola,  Charleston  &  Vincennes  and  the 
Charleston.  Xeoga  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Com- 
panies, which  were  consolidated  in  1SS1  with 
certain  Indiana  lines  under  the  name  of  the 
Toledo,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Railroad.  During 
1882  a  narrow-gauge  road  was  constructed  from 
Ridge  Farm,  in  Vermilion  County,  to  East  St. 
Louis  (172  miles).  In  188."i  this  was  sold  under 
foreclosure  and,  injur",  1886,  consolidated  with 
the  main  line  under  the  name  of  the  Toledo,  St. 
Louis  &  Kansas  City  Railroad.  The  whole  line 
was  changed  to  standard  gauge  in  1S87-89,  and 
otherwise  materially  improved,  but,  in  1893, 
went  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  Plans  of  re- 
organization have  been  under  consideration,  but 
the  receivers  were  still  in  control  in  1898. 

TOLEDO,  WABASH  A-  WESTERS  RAIL- 
ROAD.     (See  Wabash  Railroad.) 

T0L0X0,  a  city  in  Champaign  County,  situ- 
ated at  the  intersection  of  the  Wabash  and  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroads.  9  miles  south  of  Cham- 
paign and  37  miles  east-northeast  of  Decatur.  It 
is  the  business  center  of  a  prosperous  agricultural 
region.  The  town  has  live  churches,  a  graded 
school,  a  bank,  a  button  factory,  and  a  weeklv 
newspaper.  Population  (1880),  905;  (1890;,  902; 
(1900),  S45. 

TOXICA,  a  village  of  La  Salle  County,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway,  '■)  miles  south  of  La  Sail.- . 
the  district  is-agricultural,  but  the  place  ha    -   me 


manufactures     and     a    newspaper.      Population 
(1890),  473;  (1900),  497. 

TOXTY,  Chevalier  Henry  de,  explorer  and  sol 
dier,  bom  at  Gaeta,  Italy,  about  1650  What  is 
now  known  as  the  Tontine  system  of  insurance 
undoubtedly  originated  with  his  father.  The 
younger  Touty  was  adventurous,  and,  even  as  a 
youth,  took  part  in  numerous  land  and  naval 
encounters.  In  the  course  of  his  experience  he 
lost  a  hand,  which  was  replaced  by  an  iron  or 
copper  substitute.  He  embarked  with  La  Salle 
in  1078.  and  aided  in  the  construction  of  a  fort  at 
Niagara.  He  advanced  into  the  country  of  the 
Illinois  and  established  friendly  relations  with 
them,  only  to  witness  the  defeat  ol  his  putative 
savage  allies  by  the  Iroquois.  After  various 
encounters  (chiefly  under  the  direction  of  La 
Salle;  with  the  Indians  in  Illinois,  he  returned 
to  Green  Bay  in  1081.  The  same  year— under  La 
Salle's  orders — he'  began  the  erection  of  Port  St. 
Louis,  on  what  is  now  called  "Starved  Rock''  in 
La  Salle  County.  In  1682  he  descended  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  its  mouth,  with  La  Salle,  but  was 
ordered  back  to  Mackinaw  for  assistance.  In 
1084  he  returned  to  Illinois  and  successfully 
repulsed  the  Iroquois  from  Fort  St.  Louis.  In 
1080  he  again  descended  the  Mi  -sissippi  in  search 
of  La  Salle.  Disheartened  by  the  death  of  his 
commander  ami  the  loss  of  his  early  comrades, 
lie  took  up  his  residence  with  the  Illinois  Indians. 
Among  them  he  was  found  by  Iberville  in  1700, 
as  a  hunter  and  fur  trader.  He  died,  in  Mobile, 
in  September,  1704.  He  was  La  Salle's  most  effi- 
cient  coadjutor,  and  next  to  his  ill-fated  leader, 
did  more  than  any  other  of  the  early  French 
explorers  to  make  Illinois  known  to  the  civilized 
world. 

TOPOGILVPHY.  Illinois  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, an  elevated  table-land.  If  low  water  at 
Cairo  be  adopted  as  the  maximum  depression,  and 
the  summits  of  the  two  ridges  hereinafter  men- 
tioned as  the  highest  points  of  elevation,  the  alti- 
tude of  this  table  land  above  the  sea-level  varies 
from  300  to  850  feet,  the  mean  elevation  being 
about  000  feet.  The  State  has  no  mountain 
chains,  and  its  few  hills  are  probably  the  result 
of  unequal  denudation  during  the  drift  epoch. 
In  some  localities,  particularly  in  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Mississippi,  the  streams  have  cut 
channels  from  200  to  300  feet  deep  through  the 
nearly  horizontal  strata,  and  here  are  found  pre- 
cipitous scarps,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
fundamental  rocks  are  covered  by  a  thick  layer 
of  detrital  material.  In  the  northwest  there  is  a 
broken  tract  of  uneven  ground;  the  central  por- 
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tion  of  the  State  is  almost  wholly  tlat  prairie. 
and,  in  the  alluvial  lands  in  the  State,  there  are 
many  deep  valleys,  eroded  by  the  action  of 
streams.  The  surface  generally  slopes  toward 
the  south  and  southwest,  but  the  uniformity  is 
broken  by  two  ridges,  which  cross  the  State,  one 
in  either  extremity.  The  northern  ridge  crosses 
the  Rock  River  at  Grand  Detour  and  the  Illinois 
at  Split  Rock,  with  an  extreme  altitude  of  800  to 
850  feet  above  sea  level,  though  the  altitude  of 
Mount  Morris,  in  Ogle  County,  exceeds  900  feet. 
That  in  the  south  consists  of  a  range  of  hills  in 
the  latitude  of  Jonesboro.  and  extending  from 
Shawneetown  to  Grand  Tower.  These  hills  are 
also  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  highest  point  in  the  State  is  in  Jo  Daviess 
County,  just  south  of  the  Wisconsin  State  line 
(near  Scale's  Mound)  reaching  an  elevation  of 
1,257  feet  above  sea-level,  while  the  highest  in 
the  south  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Pope 
County — 1,046  feet — a  spur  of  the  Ozark  moun- 
tains. The  following  statistics  regarding  eleva- 
tions are  taken  from  a  report  of  Prof.  C.  W 
Rolfe,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  based  on 
observations  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Illi- 
nois Board  of  "World's  Fair  Commissioners:  The 
lowest  gauge  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  its  mouth 
(above  sea-level),  is  268.58  feet,  and  the  mean 
level  of  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago  581.28  feet. 
The  altitudes  of  a  few  prominent  points  are  as 
follows:  Highest  point  in  Jackson  County,  695 
feet;  "Bald  Knob"  in  Union  County,  085;  high- 
est point  in  Cook  County  (Barrington),  818:  in  La 
Salle  County  (Mendota),  747;  in  Livingston 
(Strawn),  770;  in  Will  (Monee),  804;  in  Pike 
(Arden),  790;  in  Lake  (Lake  Zurich),  880;  in 
Bureau,  910;  in  Boone,  1,010;  in  Lee  (Carnahan), 
1,017;  in  Stephenson  ("Waddam's  Grove),  1,018; 
in  Kane  (Briar  Hill),  074;  in  Winnebago.  985. 
The  elevations  of  important  towns  are :  Peoria, 
465;  Jacksonville,  602;  Springfield,  596;  Gales- 
burg,  755;  Joliet,  537;  Rockford,  728;  Blooming- 
ton,  821.  Outside  of  the  immediate  valleys  of 
the  streams,  ami  a  few  isolated  groves  or  copses, 
little  timber  is  found  in  the  northern  and  central 
portions  of  the  State,  and  such  growth  as  there 
is,  lacks  the  thriftiness  characteristic  of  the  for- 
ests in  the  Ohio  valley.  These  forests  cover  a 
belt  extending  some  sixty  miles  north  of  Cairo, 
and,  while  they  generally  include  few  coniferous 
trees,  they  abound  in  various  species  of  oak, 
black  and  white  walnut,  white  and  yellow  pop- 
lar, ash,  elm,  sugar-maple,  linden,  honey  locust, 
cottonwood.  mulberry,  sycamore,  pecan,  persim- 
mon, and  ( in  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Ohio) 


the  cypress.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
Illinois  loses  nothing  through  the  lack  of  timber 
over  three-fourths  of  the  State's  area.  Chicago 
is  an  accessible  market  for  the  product  of  the 
forests  of  the  upper  lakes,  so  that  the  supply  of 
lumber  is  ample,  while  extensive  coal-fields  sup- 
ply abundant  fuel.  The  rich  soil  of  the  prairies, 
witli  its  abundance  of  organic  matter  (see  Geo- 
logical Format  ions),  more  than  compensates  for 
the  want  of  pine  forests,  whose  soil  is  ill  adapted 
to  agriculture.  About  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
boundary  of  the  State  consists  of  navigable 
waters.  These,  with  their  tributary  streams, 
ensure  sufficient  drainage. 

TORRES*  LAND  TITLE  SYSTEM.  A  system 
for  the  registration  of  titles  to,  and  incumbrances 
upon,  land,  as  well  as  transfers  thereof,  intended 
to  remove  all  unnecessary  obstructions  to  the 
cheap,  simple  and  safe  sale,  acquisition  and 
transfer  of  realty.  The  system  has  Wen  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  Canada.  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  British  Columbia  for  many  years,  and 
it  is  also  in  force  in  some  States  in  the  American 
Union.  An  act  providing  for  its  introduction 
into  Illinois  was  first  passed  by  the  Twenty- 
ninth  General  Assembly,  and  approved,  June  13, 
189.J.  The  final  legislation  in  reference  thereto 
was  enacted  by  the  succeeding  Legislature,  and 
was  approved,  May  1,  1897.  It  is  far  more  elabo- 
rate in  its  consideration  of  details,  and  is  believed 
to  be.  in  many  respects,  much  better  adapted  to 
accomplish  the  ends  in  view,  than  was  the  origi- 
nal act  of  1895.  The  law  is  applicable  only  to 
counties  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  can  be 
adopted  in  no  county  except  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  same — the 
vote  "for"  or  "against"  to  be  taken  at  either  the 
November  or  April  elections,  or  at  an  election 
for  the  choice  of  Judges.  Thus  far  the  only 
county  to  adopt  the  system  has  been  Cook,  and 
there  it  encountered  strong  opposition  on  the 
part  of  certain  parties  of  influence  and  wealth. 
After  its  adoption,  a  test  case  was  brought,  rais- 
ing the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act.  The  issue  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  tribunal  finally  upheld  the  law. — The 
Torrens  system  substitutes  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration and  of  transfer  for  the  more  elaborate 
deeds  and  mortgages  in  use  for  centuries.  Under 
it  there  can  be  no  actual  transfer  of  a  title  until 
the  same  is  entered  upon  the  public  land  regis- 
ter, kept  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  in  which 
case  the  deed  or  mortgage  becomes  a  mere  powei 
of  attorney  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  be  made. 
upon  the  principle  of  an  ordinary  stock  transfer. 
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or  of  the  registration  of  a  United  States  boii'l, 
the  actual  transfer  and  public  notice  thereof 
being  .simultaneous.  A  brief  synopsis  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Illinois  statute  is  given  belov.-: 
recorders  of  deeds  are  made  Registrars,  and 
required  to  give  bonds  of  either  S50, 000  or  §200,- 
000,  according  to  the  population  of  the  county. 
Any  person  or  corporation,  having  an  interest  in 
land,  may  make  application  to  any  court  having 
chancery  jurisdiction,  to  have  Ins  title  thereto 
registered.  '  Such  application  must  be  in  writ- 
ing, signed  and  verified  by  oath,  and  must  con- 
form, in  matters  of  specification  and  detail,  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  The  court  may  refer 
the  application  to  one  of  the  standing  examiners 
appointed  by  the  Registrar,  who  are  required  to 
be  competent  attorneys  and  to  give  bond  to  ex- 
amine into  the  title,  as  well  as  the  truth  of  the 
applicant's  statements.  Immediately  upon  the 
filing  of  the  application,  notice  thereof  is  given 
by  the  clerk,  through  publication  and  the  issuance 
of  a  summons  to  be  served,  as  in  other  proceed- 
ings in  chancery,  against  all  persons  mentioned 
in  the  petition  as  having  or  claiming  any  inter- 
est in  the  property  described.  Any  person  inter- 
ested, whether  named  as  a  defendant  or  not.  may 
enter  an  appearance  within  the  time  allowed.  A 
failure  to  enter  an  appearance  is  regarded  as  a 
confession  by  default.  The  court,  in  passing 
upon  the  application,  is  in  no  case  bound  by  the 
examiner's  report,  but  may  require  other  and 
further  proof:  and,  in  its  final  adjudication,  passes 
upon  all  questions  of  title  and  incumbrance, 
directing  the  Registrar  to  register  the  title  in  the 
party  in  whom  it  is  to  be  vested,  and  making 
provision  as  to  the  manner  and  order  in  which 
incumbrances  thereon  shall  appear  upon  the 
certificate  to  be  issued.  An  appeal  may  be 
allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  if  prayed  at  the 
time  of  entering  the  decree,  upon  like  terms  as 
in  other  cases  in  chancery;  and  a  writ  of  error 
may  be  sued  out  from  that  tribunal  within  two 
years  after  the  entry  of  the  order  or  decree. 
The  period  last  mentioned  may  be  said  to  be  the 
statutory  period  of  limitation,  after  which  the 
decree  of  the  court  must  be  regarded  as  final, 
although  safeguards  are  provided  for  those  who 
may  have  been  defrauded,  and  for  a  few  other 
classes  of  persons.  Upon  the  tiling  of  the  order 
or  decree  of  the  court,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Registrar  to  issue  a  certificate  of  title,  the  form 
oi  which  is  prescribed  by  the  act.  making  such 
notations  at  the  end  as  shall  show  and  preserve 
the  priorities  of  all  estates,  mortgages,  incum- 
brances and  changes  to  which  the  owner's  title  is 


subject.  For  the  purpose  of  preserving  evidence 
of  the  owner's  handwriting,  a  receipt  for  the 
certificate,  duly  witnessed  or  acknowledged,  is 
required  of  him,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Regis- 
i  nu's  office.  In  case  any  registered  owner 
should  desire  to  transfer  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
his  estate,  or  any  interest  therein,  he  is  required 
to  execute  a  conveyance  to  the  transferee,  which, 
together  with  the  certificate  of  title  last  issued, 
must  be  surrendered  to  the  Registrar.  That 
official  thereupon  issues  a  new  certificate,  stamp- 
ing the  word  ''cancelled"  across  the  surrendered 
certificate,  as  well  as  upon  the  corresponding 
entry  in  his  books  of  record.  When  land  is  first 
brought  within  the  operation  of  the  act.  the 
receiver  of  the  certificate  of  title  is  required  to 
pay  to  the  Registrar  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  land,  the  aggregate  so  received 
to  be  deposited  with  and  invested  by  the  County 
Treasurer,  and  n  served  as  an  indemnity  fund 
for  the  reimbursement  of  persons  sustaining  any 
loss  through  any  omission,  mistake  or  malfea- 
sance of  the  Registrar  or  his  subordinates.  The 
advantage  claimed  for  the  Torrens  system  is. 
chiefly,  that  titles  registered  thereunder  can  be 
dealt  with  more  safely,  quickly  and  inexpensively 
than  under  the  old  system;  it  being  possible  to 
close  the  entire  transaction  within  an  hour  or 
two,  without  the  need  of  an  abstract  of  title, 
while  (as  the  law  is  administered  in  Cook  County) 
the  cost  of  transfer  is  only  §3.  It  is  asserted  that 
a  title,  once  registered,  can  be  dealt  with  almost 
as  quickly  and  cheaply,  and  quite  as  safely,  as 
shares  of  stock  or  registered  bonds. 

TOULON,  the  county-seat  of  Stark  County,  on 
the  Peoria  &  Rock  Island  Railroad.  37  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Peoria,  and  11  miles  southeast  of 
Galva.  Besides  the  county  court-house,  the  town 
has  five  churches  and  a  high  school,  an  academy, 
steam  granite  works,  two  banks,  and  two  weekly 
papers.  Population  (1880),  %7 ;  (1890),  94.5;  (1900), 
1,057. 

TOWER  HILL,  a  village  of  Shelby  County,  on 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Rail- 
roads, 7  miles  east  of  Pana;  has  bank,  grain  ele- 
vators, and  coal  mine.     Pop.  (1900),  015. 

TOWNSHLNP.  Richard  W.,  lawyer  and  Con- 
gressman, was  in. in  in  Prince  George's  County, 
Md.,  April  30,  1840.  Between  the  ages  of  10 
and  IS  he  attended  public  and  private  schools 
at  Washington.  D.  C.  In  183S  he  came  to 
Illinois,  where  he  began  teaching,  at  the  same 
tiioe  reading  law  witli  S.  S.  Marshall,  at  Mc- 
Leansboro,   where  he    was   admitted   to  the    bar 
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i;i  1S62,  and  where  lie  began  practice.  From  1863 
to  1868  lie  ^  as  Circuit  Clerk  of  Hamilton  County, 
and,  from  1SC8  to  1S72,  Prosecuting  Attorney  for 
the  Twelfth  Judicial  Circuit.  Iu  1873  he  removed 
to  Shawneetown,  where  he  became  an  officer  of 
the  Gallatin  National  Bank.  From  1M',4  to  187.") 
lie  -was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  ami  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore,  in  1^-72. 
For  twelve  years  (1^77  to  18S9)  he  represented 
his  District  in  Congress:  was  re-elected  in  188S 
but  died,  March  9,  1889,  a  few  days  after  the 
beginning  of  his  seventh  term. 

TRACY,  John  31.,  artist,  was  born  in  Illinois 
about  1842;  served  in  an  Illinois  regiment  during 
the  Civil  "War;  studied  painting  in  Paris  in 
1866-70;  established  himself  as  a  portrait  painter 
in  St.  Louis  and,  later,  won  a  high  reputation  as 
a  painter  of  animals,  being  regarded  as  an  author- 
ity on  the  anatomy  of  the  horse  and  the  dog. 
Died,  at  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  March  20,  1S93. 

TREASURERS.     (See  State  Treasurers.': 

TREAT,  Samuel  Hubbel,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  at  Plainfield.  Otsego  County.  N.  V. . 
June  21,  1811,  worked  on  his  father's  farm  and 
studied  law  at  Richfield,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  practice.  In  1834  he  came  to  Springfield,  HI.. 
traveling  most  of  the  way  on  foot.  Here  he 
formed  a  partnerslijp  with  George  Forquer,  who 
had  held  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
Attorney-General.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  a 
Circuit  Judge,  and,  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1841,  was  elevated  to  the 
Supreme  bench,  being  acting  Chief  Justice  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1S48. 
Having  been  elected  to  the  Supreme  bench  under 
the  new  Constitution,  he  remained  in  office  until 
March,  18.jo,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the-  posi- 
tion of  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois,  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  by  President  Pierce.  This 
position  he  continued  to  occupy  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Springtield,  Marcli  '27.  1887. 
Judge  Treat's  judicial  career  was  one  of  the  long- 
est in  the  history  of  the  State,  covering  a  period 
of  forty-eight  years,  of  winch  fourteen  were 
spent  upon  the  Supreme  bench,  and  thirty-two 
in  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court. 

TREATIES.  (See  Greenville,  Treaty  of;  Indian 
Treaties.) 

TREE,  Eaniliort,  jurist,  diplomat  and  ex-Con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov. 
29,  1832,  of  an  ancestry  distinguished  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.     He  received  a  superior  clas- 


sical and  professional  education,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.  at  Washington,  in  October.  1  -•>">. 
l:  'moving  to  Chicago  soon  afterward,  his  pr  >fes- 
sional  career  has  been  chiefly  connected  u  ith 
that  city.  In  1SG4  lie  was  chosen  President  of 
tlie  Law  Institute,  and  served  as  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  from  1870  to  IS75, 
when  he  resigned.  The  three  following  years  he 
spent  in  foreign  travel,  returning  to  Chicago  in 
1S78.  In  that  year,  and  again  in  1880,  he  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  from  the 
Fourth  Illinois  District,  but  was  defeated  by  his 
Republican  opponent.  In  1885  he  was  the  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  United  Stales  Senator,  but 
was  defeated  by  John  A.  Logan,  by  one  vote.  In 
1881  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  which  first  nominated  (inner  Cleve- 
land, and,  in  July,  1885,  President  Cleveland 
appointed  him  Minister  to  Belgium,  conferring 
the  Russian  mission  upon  him  in  September,  1888. 
On  March  3,  18S9,  lie  resigned  this  post  and 
returned  home.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Harrison  a  Commissioner  to  the  Inter- 
rational  Monetary  Conference  at  Washington. 
The  year  before  he  had  attended  (although  not  as 
a  delegate)  the  International  Conference,  at  Brus- 
sels, looking  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
where  he  exerted  all  his  influence  on  the  side  of 
humanity.  In  1*92  Belgium  conferred  upon  him 
the  distinction  of  "Councillor  of  Honor"  upon  its 
commission  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. In  1896  Judge  Tree  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  opponents  of  the  free-silver  policy,  and. 
after  the  Spanish-American  War,  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  policy  of  retaining  the  territory 
acquired  from  Spain. 

TRE3I0NT,a  town  of  Tazewell  County,  on  the 
Peoria  Division  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  it  St.  Louis  Railway,  9  miles  southeast 
of  Pekin;  has  two  banks,  two  telephone 
exchanges,  and  one  newspaper.     Pop.  (1900     1    - 

TRENTON',  a  town  of  Clinton  County,  oi  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway.  31  miles 
east  of  St.  Louis-  in  agricultural  district,  has 
creamery,  milk  condensery,  two  coal  mines,  -i\ 
churches,  a  public  school  and  one  newspaper 
Pop  (1890),  1,384;  (1900),  1,706:  (1904),  about  2,000. 

TROY,  a  village  of  Madison  County,  on  the 
Ter're  Haute  &  Indianapolis  railroad,  21  miles 
northeast  of  St.  Louit;  has  churches,  a  bank  and 
a  newspaper.     Pop.   '1900).  1,080 

TKUITT,  James  Madison,  lawyer  and  soldier 
a  native  of  Trimble  County,  Ky.,  was  born   Feb. 
12.  1^42,  but  lived  in  Illinois  since  184 
having  settled    near    Carrollton    ti.;it    year,    was 
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educated  at  Hillsboro  and  at  McKendree  College; 
enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
Illinois  Volunteers  in  1^02,  and  was  promoted 
from  the  ranks  to  Lieutenant.  After  the  war  he 
studied  law  with  Jesse  J.  Phillips,  now  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and,  in  1872,  was  elected  to  the 
Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly,  and,  in  1888,  a 
Presidential  Elector  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
Mr.  Truitt  has  been  twice  a  prominent  but  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Attorney-General.  His  home  is  at  Hillsboro. 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion.     Died  July  26,  1900. 

TRUMBULL,  Lyman,  statesman,  was  born  at 
Colchester.  Conn..  Oct.  12,  1813,  descended  from 
a  historical  family,  being  a  grand-nephew  of 
Gov.  Jonathan  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  from 
whom  the  name  "Brother  Jonathan'"  was  derived 
as  an  appellation  for  Americans.  Having  received 
an  academic  education  in  his  native  town,  at  the 
age  of  16  he  began  teaching  a  district  school  near 
his  home,  went  South  four  years  later,  and  en- 
gaged in  teaching  at  Greenville,  Ga.  Here  he 
studied  law  with  Judge  Hiram  "Warner,  after- 
wards of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1837.  Leaving  Georgia  the  same  year,  he 
came  to  Illinois  on  horseback,  visiting  Vandalia, 
Belleville.  Jacksonville.  Springfield,  Tremontand 
La  Salle,  and  finally  reaching  Chicago,  then  a 
village  of  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants.  At 
Jacksonville  he  obtained  a  license  to  practice 
from  Judge  Lockwood,  and,  after  visiting  Michi- 
gan and  his  native  State,  he  settled  at  Belleville, 
which  continued  to  be  his  home  for  twenty  years. 
His  entrance  into  public  life  began  with  his  elec- 
tion as  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly 
in  1840.  This  was  followed,  in  February,  1841, 
by  his  appointment  by  Governor  Carlin,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  the  successor  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  who,  after  holding  the  position  only  two 
months,  had  resigned  to  accept  a  seat  on  the 
Supreme  bench.  Here  he  remained  two  years, 
when  he  was  removed  by  Governor  Ford,  March 
4,  1843,  but.  live  years  later  (1848),  was  elected  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  re-elected  in 
1852,  but  resigned  in  1853  on  account  of  impaired 
health.  A  year  later  (1*54)  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Belleville  District  as  an  anti- 
Nebraska  Democrat,  hut.  before  taking  his  seat, 
was  promoted  to  the  United  States  Senate,  as  the 
successor  of  General  Shields  in  the  memorable  con- 
test of  1855,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Senator  Trumbull's  career  of 
eighteen  years  in  the  United  States  Senate  (being 
re-elected  in   1861   and   1807)   is  one  of  the  most 


memorable  in  the  history  of  that  body,  covering, 
as  it  does,  tlii-  whole  history  of  the  war  for  the 
Union,  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  which 
followed  it.  During  this  period,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary,  he  had  more 
to  do  in  shaping  legislation  on  war  and  recon- 
struction measures  than  any  other  single  member 
of  that  bod}-.  While  he  disagreed  with  a  large 
majority  of  his  Republican  associates  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Andrew  Johnson*s  impeachment,  he  was 
always  round  in  sympathy  with  I  lit-in  mi  the  vital 
questions  atfecting  the  war  and  restoration  of  the 
Union.  The  Civil  Rights  Bill  and  Freedmeifs 
Bureau  Bills  were  shaped  by  his  hand.  In  1872 
he  joined  in  the  "'Liberal  Republican"  movement 
and  afterwards  co-operated  with  the  Democratic 
party,  being  their  candidate  for  Governor  in 
188(1.  From  1^03  his  home  was  in  Chicago, 
where,  after  retiring  from  the  Senate,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  that  city,  June  25,  18'JG. 

TUG  .MILLS.  These  were  a  sort  of  primitive 
machine  used  in  grinding  corn  in  Territorial  and 
early  State  'lays.  The  mechanism  consisted  of  an 
upright  shaft,  into  the  upper  end  of  which  were 
fastened  bars,  resembling  those  in  the  capstan  of 
a  ship.  Into  the  outer  end  of  each  of  these  bars 
was  driven  a  pin.  A  belt,  made  of  a  broad  strip 
of  ox-hide,  twisted  into  a  sort  of  rope,  was 
stretched  around  these  pins  and  wrapped  twice 
around  a  circular  piece  of  wood  called  a  trundle 
head,  through  which  passed  a  perpendicular  flat 
bar  of  iron,  which  turned  the  mill-stone,  usually 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  From  the 
upright  shaft  projected  a  beam,  to  which  were 
hitched  one  or  two  horses,  which  furnished  the 
motive  power.  Oxen  were  sometimes  employed 
as  motive  power  in  lieu  of  horses.  These  rudi- 
mentary contrivances  were  capable  of  grinding 
about  twelve  bushels  of  corn,  each,  per  day. 

TULET,  Murray  Floyd,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
bornat  Louisville,  Ky.,  March4,  1827,  ofEnglish 
extraction  and  descended  from  the  early  settlers 
of  Virginia.  His  father  died  in  1832,  and.  eleven 
years  later,  his  mother,  having  married  Col. 
Richard  J.  Hamilton,  for  many  years  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Chicago,  removed  with  her  family  to 
that  city.  Young  Tuley  began  reading  law  with 
his  step-father  and  completed  his  studies  at  the 
Louisville  Law  Institute  in  1847,  the  same  year 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Chicago.  About  the 
same  time  lie  enlisted  in  the  Fifth  Illinois  Volun- 
teers for  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  was 
commissioned  First  Lieutenant.  The  war  having 
ended,   he  settled  at  Santa  Fe,  X.  M.,  when-  h< 
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practiced  law,  also  served  as  Attorney-General 
and  in  the  Territorial  Legislature.  Returning  to 
Chicago  in  1854,  he  was  associated  in  practice, 
successively,  with  Andrew  Harvie,  Judge  Gary 
and  J.  N.  Barker,  and  finally  as  head  of  the  firm 
of  Tuley,  Stiles  &  Lewis.  From  1869  to  1673  he 
was  Corporation  Counsel,  and  during  this  time 
framed  the  General  Incorporation  Act  for  Cities, 
under  which  the  City  of  Chicago  was  reincor- 
porated. In  1879  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  Comity,  and  re- 
elected every  six  years  thereafter,  his  last  election 
being  in  1897.  He  is  now  serving  Ins  fourth 
term,  some  ten  years  of  his  incumbency  having 
been  spent  in  the  capacity  of  Chief  Justice. 

TCNNTCLIFEE,  Damon  G.,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  in  Uerkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  August  20, 
1829;  at  the  age  of  20,  emigrated  to  Illinois,  set- 
tling in  Vermont,  Fulton  County,  where,  for  a 
time,  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He 
subsequently  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1853.  In  1854  he  established  himself 
at  Macomb,  McDonough  County,  where  he  built 
up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  In  lsGS  he 
was  chosen  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Repub- 
bcan  ticket,  and.  from  February  to  June,  1885, 
by  appointment  of  Governor  Oglesby,  occupied  a 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  vice 
Pinkney  H.  "Walker,  deceased,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  first  professional  preceptors. 

TURCHIN,  John  Basil  (Ivan  Yasi'.evitch  Tur- 
chinolT),  soldier,  engineer  and  author,  was  born 
in  Russia,  Jan.  30,  1822.  lie  graduated  from  the 
artillery  school  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1841.  and 
was  commissioned  ensign;  participated  in  the 
Hungarian  campaign  of  1849,  and,  in  1852,  was 
assigned  to  the  stall'  of  the  Imperial  Guards; 
served  through  the  Crimean  War,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  Colonel,  and  being  made  senior  staff 
officer  of  the  active  corps.  In  1856  he  came  to 
this  country,  settling  in  Chicago,  and,  for  five 
years,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway  Company  as  topographical  engineer.  In 
1801  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Illinois  Volunteers,  and,  after  leading  his 
regiment  in  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Alabama. 
was,  on  July  7,  1862,  promoted  to  a  Brigadier- 
Generalship,  being  attached  to  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  until  1864,  when  lie  resigned.  After 
the  war  he  was,  for  six  years,  solicitor  of  patents 
at  Chicago,  but.  in  1873,  returned  to  engineering. 
In  1*79  lie  established  a  Polish  colony  at  Radom, 
in  Washington  County,  in  this  State,  and  settled 
as  a  farmer.  lb'  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 
the  press,  writing  usually  on  military  or  scientific 


subjects,  and  is  the  author  of  the  ''Campaign  and 
Battleof  Chickamauga'J  (Chicago,  1S88). 

TFRNF.R  (now  WEST  CHICAGO,,  a  town  and 
manufacturing  center  in  Winfiei  1  Township,  Du 
Page  County,  30  miles  west  of  Chicago,  at  the 
junction  of  two  divisions  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  and  the 
Chicago  a:  North  western  Railroads.  The  town 
has  a  rolling  mill,  manufactories  of  wagons  and 
pump-;,  and  railroad  repair  shops.  It  also  has  live 
churches,  a  graded  school  and  two  newspapers. 
Pop.  (1900),  1,877;  with  suburb,  2,270 

TEENER.  (Col.)  Henry  L.,  soldier  and  real- 
estate  operator,  was  born  at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
August  26,  18-45,  and  received  a  pan  of  his  edu- 
cation in  the  college  there.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  served  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Ohio  Volunteers,  and 
later,  with  the  same  rank  in  a  colored  regiment, 
taking  part  in  the  operations  about  Richmond, 
the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  of  Wilmington  and  of 
Gen.  Joe  Johnston's  army.  Coming  to  Chi- 
cago after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  business  office  of  "The  Advance," 
but  later  was  employed  in  the  banking  house  of 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  in  Philadelphia.  On  the  failure 
of  that  concern,  in  1>72.  he  returned  to  Chicago 
and  bought  "The  Advance,"  which  he  conducted 
some  two  years,  when  he  sold  out  and  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business,  with  which  he  has  since 
been  identified — being  President  of  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board  in  1888.  He  has  also  been 
President  of  the  Western  Publishim;  Company 
and  a  Trustee  of  Oberlin  College.  Colonel  Turner 
is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  and,  on  the  declaration  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  in  April.  1898,  promptly 
resumed  his  connection  with  the  Inst  Regiment 
of  the  Guard,  and  finally  led  it  to  Santiago  de 
Cuba  during  the  fighting  there— his  regiment 
being  the  only  one  from  Illinois  to  see  actual  serv- 
ice in  the  field  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 
Colonel  Turner  won  the  admiration  of  his  com- 
mand and  the  entire  nation  by  the  manner  in 
which  lie  discharged  his  duty.  The  regiment 
was  mustered  out  at  Chicago,  Nov.  17.  1S98,  when 
he  retired  to  private  life. 

TEENER.  John  Rice,  Railway  President,  was 
born  at  Colchester,  Delaware  County,  X.  Y.,  Jan. 
14.  1799;  after  a  brief  business  career  in  his 
native  State,  he  became  identified  with  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  railroads.  Among  the 
works  with  which  he  was  thus  connected,  were 
the  Delaware  Division  of  the  New  York  &  Erie 
and  the  Troj-  &  Schenectadv  R<  ids      In   is;:;  he 
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came  to  Chicago,  having  previously  purchased  a 
large  body  of  land  at  Blue  Island.  In  1S47  he 
joined  with  W.  B.  Ogden  and  others,  in  resusci- 
tating the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railway, 
which  had  been  incorporated  in  1830.  He  became 
President  of  the  Company  in  1850,  and  assisted  in 
constructing  various  sections  of  road  in  Northern 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  winch  have  since  become 
portions  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  system. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  original  Directors  of  the 
North  Side  Street  Railway  Company,  organized 
in  1859.     Died,  Feb.  20,  1871. 

TURNER,  Jonathan  Baldwin,  educator  and 
agriculturist,  was  born  in  Templeton,  Mass.,  Dec. 
7,  1805;  grew  up  on  a  farm  and,  before  reaching 
his  majority,  began  teaching  in  a  country  school. 
After  spending  a  short  time  in  an  academy  at 
Salem,  in  1807  he  entered  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Yale  College,  supporting  himself,  in  part, 
by  manual  labor  and  teaching  in  a  gymnasium. 
In  1829  he  matriculated  in  the  classical  depart- 
ment at  Yale,  graduated  in  1.833,  and  the  same 
year  accepted  a  position  as  tutor  in  Illinois  Col- 
lege at  Jacksonville,  111.,  which  had  been  opened, 
three  years  previous,  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  SI.  Slurte- 
vant.  In  the  next  fourteen  years  he  gave  in- 
struction in  nearly  every  branch  embraced  in  the 
college  curriculum,  though  holding,  during  most 
of  this  period,  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature.  In  1847  he  retired  from  college 
duties  to  give  attention  to  scientific  agriculture, 
in  which  he  had  always  manifested  a  deep  inter- 
est. The  cultivation  aAd  sale  of  the  Osage  orange 
as  a  hedge-plant  now  occupied  his  attention  for 
many  years,  and  its  successful  introduction  in 
Illinois  and  other  Western  States — where  the 
absence  of  timber  rendered  some  substitute  a 
necessity  for  fencing  purposes — was  largely  due 
to  his  efforts.  At  the  same  time  he  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  cause  of  practical  scientitic  edu- 
cation for  the  industrial  classes,  and,  about  18-50, 
began  formulating  that  system  of  industrial  edu- 
cation which,  after  twelve  years  of  labor  and 
agitation,  lie  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
recognized  in  the  act  adopted  by  Congress,  and 
approved  by  President  Lincoln,  in  July,  18G2, 
making  liberal  donations  of  public  lands  for  the 
establishment  of  "Industrial  Colleges"  in  the 
several  States,  out  of  which  ^rew  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Champaign.  While  Professor  Tur- 
ner had  zealous  colaborers  in  this  field,  in  Illinois 
and  elsewhere,  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
single  man  in  the  Nation,  belongs  the  credit  for 
this  magnificent  achievement.  (See  Education, 
and  University  of  Illinois.)     He  was  also  one  of 


the  chief  factors  in  founding  and  building  up 
the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies. 
His  address  on  "The  Millennium  of  Labor," 
delivered  at  the  first  State  Agricultural  Fair  at 
Springfield,  in  1853,  is  still  remembered  as  mark- 
ing an  era  in  industrial  progress  in  Illinois.  A 
zealous  champion  of  free  thought,  in  both  political 
and  religious  affairs,  he  long  bore  the  reproach 
which  attached  to  the  radical  Abolitionist,  only 
to  enjoy,  in  later  years,  the  respect  universally 
accorded  to  those  who  had  the  courage  and 
independence  to  avow  their  honest  convictions. 
Prof.  Turner  was  twice  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Congress— once  as  a  Republican  and  once  as 
an  "Independent"— and  wrote  much  on  political, 
religious  and  educational  topics.  The  evening  of 
an  honored  and  useful  life  was  spent  among 
friends  in  Jacksonville,  which  was  his  home  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  his  death  taking  place  in 
that  city.  Jan.  10,  1899,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
93  years.— Mrs.  Mary  Tumor  Carriel.  at  the  pres- 
ent time  i 1899)  oneof  the  Trusteesof  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  is  Prof  Turner's  only  daughter. 

TI'RXER,  Thomas  J.,  lawyer  and  Congress- 
man, born  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  April  5. 
1815.  Leaving  home  at  the  age  of  18,  he  spent 
three  years  in  Indiana  and  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts about  Galena  and  in  Southern  Wisconsin, 
locating  in  Stephenson  County,  in  1830,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1810,  and  elected 
Probate  Judge  in  1841.  Soon  afterwards  Gov- 
ernor Ford  appointed  him  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
in  which  capacity  he  secured  the  conviction  and 
punishment  of  the  murderers  of  Colonel  Daven- 
port. In  1840  he  was  elected  to  Congress  ;is  a 
Democrat,  and.  the  following  year,  founded  "The 
Prairie  Democrat"  'afterward  "The  Freeport 
Bulletin"),  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the 
county.  Elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1854,  he 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  next  year 
becoming  the  first  Mayor  of  Freeport.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  1801,  and,  in 
May  of  that  year,  was  commissioned,  by  Governor 
Yates,  Colonel  of  the  Fifteenth  Illinois  Yolun- 
teers,  but  resigned  in  1802.  He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber-of  tiie  Constitutional  Convention  of  1869-70, 
and,  in  1871,  was  again  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, where  he  received  the  Democratic  caucus 
nomination  for  United  States  Senator  against 
General  Logau.  In  1871  be  removed  to  Chicago, 
and  was  twice  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
office  of  State's  Attorney.  In  February,  1*74.  he 
went  t'>  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  for  medical  treatment, 
and  died  there.  April  !    .'■  llowing 
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TUSCOLA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Douglas  County,  located  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Illinois  Central  and  two  other  trunk  lines  of  rail- 
way, 22  miles  south  of  Champaign,  and  '-M  miles 
east  of  Decatur.  Besides  a  brick  court-house  it 
has  five  churches,  a  graded  school,  a  national 
hank,  two  weekly  newspapers  and  two  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and 
wagons  Population  (18S0),  1,457;  (1890),  1,897; 
(1900).  2,509 

TUSCOLA,  CHARLESTON  &  VINCEXXES 
RAILROAD.  (See  Toledo,  St.  Louis  d-  Kansas 
City  Railroad.) 

TUTHILL,  Richard  Stanley,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Vergennes,  Jackson  County,  111.,  Nov.  10,  1841. 
After  passing  through  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  county,  he  took  a  preparatory  course  in  a 
high  school  at  St.  Louis  and  in  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville,  when  he  entered  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vt.,  graduating  there  in  1863.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  joined  the  Federal  army  at  Vicks- 
burg,  and,  after  serving  for  some  time  in  a  com- 
pany of  scouts  attached  to  General  Logan's 
command,  was  commissioned  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
First  Michigan  Light  Artillery,  with  which  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  meanwhile 
being  twice  promoted.  During  this  time  he  was 
with  General  Sherman  in  the  march  to  Meridian, 
and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  also  took  part  with 
General  Thomas  in  the  operations  against  the 
rebel  General  Hood  in  Tennessee,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Nashville.  Having  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  May.  1865,  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law,  which  he  had  prosecuted  as  he  had  opportu- 
nity while  in  the  army,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Nashville  in  1866,  afterwards  serving  for 
a  time  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  on  the  Nashville 
circuit.  In  1S73  he  removed  to  Chicago,  two 
years  later  was  elected  City  Attorney  and  re- 
elected in  1877;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  18S0  and,  in  1884,  was 
appointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
the  Northern  District,  serving  until  1886.  In 
1887  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Cook  County  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Rogers,  was  re-elected  for  a  full 
term  in  1*91,  and  again  in  1897. 

TYXDALF,  Sharon,  Secretary  of  State,  born  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Jan.  19.  1816;  at  the  age  of  17 
came  to  Belleville,  111.,  and  was  engaged  for  a 
time  in  mercantile  business,  later  being  employed 
in  a  surveyor's  corps  under  the  internal  improve- 
ment system  of  ls;!7.  Having  married  in  1839, 
he  returned  soon  after  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  with  his  father; 


then  came  to  Illinois,  a  second  time,  in  imr,    ■ 
ingayear  or  two  in  business  at  Peoria      .\ 
1847  he  returned  to  Belleville  and  enteri  ■■  , 
course  of  mathematical   study,   with  a   vie 
fitting  himself  more  thoroughly  for  tin   pro  I 
of   a  civil  engineer.     In   1851   he  graduate 
engineering  at  Cambridge,  Mass..  after  v  hi, 
was  employed  for  a  time  on  the  Sunbury  ,v 
Railroad,  and  later  on  certain  Illinois  railn 
In  1857  he  was  elected  County  Surveyor  i 
Clair  County,  and,   in   1S61,   by  appointmen 
President  Lincoln,  became  Postmaster  ol  I 
of  Belleville.     He  held  tin's  position  until 
when  he  received  the  Republican  nominal 
Secretary  of  State  and  was  elected,  remain  i 
office  four  years.     He  was  an  earnest  advi  . 
and  virtually  author,  of  the  first  act  for  tie   i 
tration  of  voters  in  Illinois,  passed  at  the  si  - 
of  1865.     After  retiring  from  office  in    lv 
continued  to  reside  in  Springfield,  and  v.... 
ployed  for  a  time  in  the  survey  of  the  Gi 
Clinton  &  Springfield  Railway— now  the  8; . 
field  Division  of  the  Illinois  Central.     A*.  , 
hour  on  the  morning  of    April  29.    1^7!.    ■■ 
going  from  his  home  to  the  railroad  stati 
Springfield,  to  take  the  train  for  St.  Louis.  !» 
assassinated  upon  the  street  by  shooting,  ■.. 
posed  for  the  purpose  of  robbery — his  di  i  i 
being  found  a  few  hours  later  at  the  - 
tragedy.     Mr.    Tyndale  was  a    broth'  r  i  I 
Hector  Tyndale  of    Pennsylvania,   who   « 
high  reputation  by  his  services  during  il 
His    second    wife,    who    survived    him.    * 
daughter  of  Shadrach   Penn,   an  editor  .  f 
siderable  reputation  who  was  the  coi    < 
and  rival  of  George  D.  Prentice  at  Louis>  i 
some  years. 

"UNDERGROUND     RAILROAD."     Nil'. 
history  of  Illinois  would   be  incomplet 
reference    to  the  unique    system   which  ■ 
there,  as  in  other  Northern  States,  from  :' 
seventy  years  ago,  known  by  the  souk  « 
terious  title  of  "The    Underground    : 
The  origin  of  the  term  has  been  tra< 
in  a  spirit  of  facetiousness)  to  the  e.\|  i< 
a  Kentucky  planter  who    having  purs  ■    ■ 
five  slave  across  the  Ohio  River,  was  -    - 
by  his  sudden  disappear:;:.''-    as  sooi 
reached  the  opposite   sh   re   that   he 
remark.  "The  nigger  m  i-rt  have  g< 
underground  road."     From  "undergi  < 
to  "underground  railroa  .  "  tin-  tian-. 
appear  to  have  been  easy    espocialh 
the  increased   facility  with  which   th 
performed  when   railroad-   canu-   inl 
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readers  of  the  present  generation,  it  may  be  well 
to  explain  what  '"The  Un  lerground  Railroad" 
really  was  It  may  be  defined  as  the  figurative 
appellation  for  a  spontaneous  movement  in  the 
free  States — extending,  sometimes,  into  the 
slave  States  themselves — to  assist  slaves  in  their 
efforts  to  escape  from  bondage  to  freedom.  The 
movement  dates  back  to  a  period  close  to  the 
Revolutionary  War,  long  before  it  received  a 
definite  name.  Assistance  given  to  fugitives 
from  one  State  by  citizens  of  another,  became  a 
cause  of  complaint  almost  as  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment was  organized.  In  fact,  the  first  President 
himself  lost  a  slave  who  took  refuge  at  Ports- 
mouth, X.  H.,  where  the  public  sentiment  was 
so  strong  against  his  return,  that  the  patriotic 
and  philosophic  "Father  of  his  Country"  chose 
to  let  him  remain  unmolested,  rather  than  "excite 
a  mob  or  riot,  or  even  uneasy  sensations,  in  the 
minds  of  well-disposed  citizens."  That  the  mat- 
ter was  already  one  of  concern  in  the  minds  of 
slaveholders,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  provision 
was  inserted  in  the  Constitution  for  their  concili- 
ation, guaranteeing  the  return  of  fugitives  from 
labor,  as  well  as  from  justice,  from  one  State  to 
another. 

In  1793  Congress  passed  the  first  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  which  was  signed  by  President  Washing- 
ton. This  law  provided  that  the  owner,  his 
agent  or  attorney,  might  follow  tile  slave  into 
any  State  or  Territory,  and,  upon  oatli  or  affi- 
davit before  a  court  or  magistrate,  be  entitled 
to  a  warrant  for  his  return.  Any  person  who 
should  hinder  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive,  or  who 
should  harbor,  aid  or  assist  him.  knowing  him 
to  be  such,  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  §500  for  each 
offense. — In  1850,  fifty-seven  years  later,  the  first 
net  having  proved  inefficacious,  or  conditions 
having  changed,  a  second  ami  more  stringent 
law  was  enacted.  This  is  the  one  usually  referred 
to  in  discussions  of  the  subject.  It  provided  for 
an  increased  fine,  not  to  exceed  SI, 000,  and  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  six  months,  with 
liability  for  civil  damages  to  the  party  injured. 
No  proof  of  ownership  was  required  beyond  the 
statement  of  a  claimant,  and  the  accused  was  not 
permitted  to  testify  for  himself.  The  fee  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner,  before  whom  the 
case  was  tried,  was  ten  dollars  if  he  found  for 
the  claimant:  if  not,  five  dollars.  This  seemed 
to  many  an  indirect  form  of  bribery:  clearly,  it 
made  it  to  the  Judge's  pecuniary  advantage  to 
decide  in  favor  of  the  claimant.  The  law  made 
it  possible  and  easy  for  a  white  man  to  arrest, 
and  carry  into  slavery,  any  free  negro  who  could 


not  immediately  prove,  by  other  witnesses,  that 
he  was  born  free,  or  had  purchased  his  freedom. 

Instead  of  discouraging  the  disposition,  on 
the  part  of  the  opponents  of  slavery,  to  aid  fugi- 
tives in  their  efforts  to  reach  a  region  where 
they  would  be  secure  in  their  freedom,  the  effect 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1800  (as  that  of  1793 
had  been  in  a  smaller  degree)  was  the  very  oppo- 
site of  that  intended  by  its  authors— unless, 
indeed,  they  meant  to  make  matters  worse.  The 
provisions  of  the  act  seemed,  to  many  people,  so 
unfair,  so  one-sided,  that  they  rebelled  in  spirit 
and  refused  to  be  made  parties  to  its  enforce 
ment,  The  law  aroused  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment of  the  North,  and  stimulated  the  active 
friends  of  the  fugitives  to  take  greater  risks  iu 
their  behalf.  New  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
slaveholders  were  met  by  a  determination  to 
evade,  hinder  and  nullify  the  law. 

And  here  a  strange  anomaly  is  presented.  The 
slaveholder,  in  attempting  to  recover  his  slave, 
was  acting  within  his  constitutional  and  legal 
rights.  The  slave  was  his  property  in  law.  lie 
had  purchased  or  inherited  his  bondman  on  tiie 
same  plane  with  his  horse  or  his  land,  and,  apart 
from  the  right  to  hold  a  human  being  in  bond- 
age, regarded  his  legal  rights  to  the  one  as  good 
as  the  other.  From  a  legal  standpoint  his  posi- 
tion was  impregnable.  The  slave  was  his,  repre- 
senting so  much  of  money  value,  and  whoever 
was  instrumental  in  the  loss  of  that  slave  was, 
both  theoretically  and  technically,  a  partner  in 
robbery.  Therefore  he  looked  on  '"The  Under- 
ground Railway"  as  the  work  of  thieves,  and  en 
tertained  bitter  hatred  toward  all  concerned  inits 
operation.  On  the  other  hand,  men  who  were, 
in  all  other  respects,  good  citizens — often  relig- 
iously devout  and  pillars  of  the  church — became 
bold  and  flagrant  violators  of  the  law  in  relation 
to  this  sort  of  property.  They  st.t  at  nought  a 
plain  provision  of  the  Constitution  and  the  act  of 
Congress  for  its  enforcement.  Without  hope  of 
personal  gain  or  reward,  at  the  risk  of  line  and 
imprisonment,  with  the  certainty  of  social  ostra- 
cism and  bitter  opposition,  they  harbored  the 
fugitive  and  helped  him  forward  on  every 
occasion.  And  why'?  Because  they  saw  in  him 
a  man.  with  the  same  inherent  right  to  "life. 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  that  they 
themselves  possessed  To  them  this  was  a  higher 
law  than  any  Legislature,  State  or  National,  could 
enact.  They  denied  that  there  could  be  truly 
such  a  thing  as  property  in  man.  Believing  that 
the  law  violated  human  rights,  they  justified 
themselves  in  rendering  it  null  and  void. 
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For  the  most  part,  the  "Underground  Rail- 
road" operators  and  promoters  were  plain, 
obscure  ruen,  without  hope  of  lame  or  desire  lor 
notoriety.  Yet  there  were  some  whose  names 
are  conspicuous  in  history,  such  as  Wendell 
Phillips,  Thorn. is  Wentwortu  Higginscn  and 
Theodore  Parker  of  Massachusetts:  Gerrit  Smith 
and  Thurlow  Weed  of  New  York:  Joshua  R. 
Giddings  of  Ohio,  and  Oweu  Lovejoy  of  Illinois. 
These  had  their  followers  and  sympathizers  in 
all  the  Northern  States,  and  even  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  South  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
some  of  the  most  active  spirits  connected  with 
the  "Underground  Railroad"  were  natives  of  the 
South,  or  had  resided  there  long  enough  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  "insti- 
tution.*' Levi  Coffin,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  "President  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
road"— at  least  so  far  as  the  region  west  of  the 
Ohio  was  concerned — was  an  active  operator  on 
the  line  in  North  Carolina  before  his  removal 
from  that  State  to  Indiana  in  I1-'.'!!.  Indeed,  as  a 
system,  it  is  claimed  to  have  had  its  origin  at 
Guilford  College,  in  the  "Old  North  State"  in 
1S19,  though  the  evidence  of  this  may  not  be 
conclusive. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  business, 
no  official  reports  were  made,  no  lists  of  officers, 
conductors,  station  agents  or  operators  preserved, 
and  few  records  kept  which  are  now  accessible. 
Consequently,  we  are  dependent  chiefly  upon  the 
personal  recollection  of  individual  operators  for 
a  history  of  their  transactions.  Each  station  on 
the  road  was  the  house  of  a  "friend"  and  it  is 
significant,  in  this  connection,  that  in  every 
settlement  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  there  was 
sure  to  be  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  slave.  For 
this  reason  it  was,  perhaps,  that  one  of  the  most 
frequently  traveled  lines  extended  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  through  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  then  on  towards  New  York  or  directly 
to  Canada.  From  the  proximity  of  Ohio  to 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  the  fact  that  it 
offered  the  shortest  route  through  free  soil  to 
Canada,  it  was  traversed  by  more  lines  than  any 
other  State,  although  Indiana  was  pretty 
thoroughly  "grid  ironed"  by  roads  to  freedom. 
In  ah.  however,  the  routes  were  irregular,  often 
zigzag,  for  purposes  of  security,  and  the  "con- 
ductor" was  any  one  who  conveyed  fugith  es  from 
one  station  to  another  The  "train"  was  some- 
times a  farm-wagon,  loaded  with  produce  for 
market  at  some  town  (or  depot  i  on  the  line,  fre- 
quently a  closed  carriage,  and  it  is  related  that 
once,  in  Ohio,  a  number  of  carriages  conveying 


a  large  party,  were  made  to  represent  a  funeral 
procession.  Occasionally  the  train  ran  on  foot, 
for  convenience  of  side-tracking  into  the  woods 
or  a  cornfield,  in  case  of  pursuit  by  a  wild  loco- 
motive. 

Then,  again,  there  were  not  wanting  lawyers 
who,  in  case  the  operator,  conductor  or  station 
agent  got  into  trouble,  were  ready,  without  fee  or 
reward,  to  defend  either  him  or  his  human 
freight  in  the  courts.  These  included  such 
names  of  national  repute  as  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  Charles  Sumner,  William  H. 
Seward,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Richard  H.  Dana, 
and  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  while,  taking  the  whole 
country  over,  their  "name  was  legion."  And 
there  were  a  few  men  of  wealth,  like  Thomas 
Garrett  of  Delaware,  willing  to  contribute  money 
by  thousands  to  their  assistance.  Although 
technically  acting  in  violation  of  law — or,  as 
claimed  by  themselves,  in  obedience  to  a  "higher 
law" — the  time  has  already  come  when  there  is  a 
disposition  to  look  upon  the  actors  as,  in  a  certain 
sense,  heroes,  and  their  deeds  as  fitly  belonging 
to  the  field  of  romance. 

The  most  comprehensive  collection  of  material 
relating  to  the  history  of  this  movement  has 
been  furnished  in  a  recent  volume  entitled,  "The 
Underground  Railroad  from  Slavery  to  Free- 
dom," by  Prof.  Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  of  Ohio  State 
University;  and,  while  it  is  not  wholly  free  from 
errors,  both  as  to  individual  names  anil  facts,  it 
will  probably  remain  as  the  best  compilation  of 
history  bearing  on  this  subject — especially  as  the 
principal  actors  are  fast  passing  away.  One  of 
the  interesting  features  of  Prof.  Siebert's  book  is 
a  map  purporting  to  give  the  principal  routes 
and  stations  in  the  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
yet  the  accuracy  of  this,  as  well  as  the  correct- 
ness of  personal  names  given,  has  been  questioned 
by  some  best  informed  on  the  subject.  As 
might  be  expected  from  its  geographical  position 
between  two  slave  States— Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri— on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lakes  offering  a 
highway  to  Canada  on  the  other,  it  is  naturally 
to  be  assumed  that  Illinois  would  be  an  attract- 
ive lield,  both  for  the  fugitive  and  his  sympa- 
thizer. 

The  period  of  greatest  activity  of  the  system  in 
this  State  was  between  1840  and  1801— the  latter 
being  the  year  when  the  pro-slavery  party  in  the 
South,  by  their  attempt  forcibly  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  took-  the  business  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
secret  agents  of  the  "Underground  Railroad." 
anil— in  a  certain  sense— placed  it.  in  the  hands 
of  the  Union  armies.     It  was  in  1841  that  A  bra- 
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ham  Lincoln — then  a  conservative  opponent  of 
the  extension  of  slavery — on  au  appeal  from  a 
judgment,  rendered  by  the  Circuit  Court  in  Taze- 
well County,  in  favor  of  the  holder  of  a  note 
given  for  the  service  of  the  indentured  slave- 
girl  "Nance,"  obtained  a  decision  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  upholding  the  doctrine 
that  the  girl  -was  free  under  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  and  the  State  Constitution,  and  that  the 
note,  given  to  the  person  who  claimed  to  be  her 
owner,  -was  void.  And  it  is  a  somewhat  curious 
coincidence  that  the  same  Abraham  Lincoln,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  issued  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  which  tinally 
resulted  in  striking  the  shackles  from  the  limbs 
of  every  slave  in  the  Union. 

In  the  practical  operation  of  aiding  fugitives 
in  Illinois,  it  was  natural  that  the  towns  along 
the  border  upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
should  have  served  as  a  sort  of  entrepots,  or 
initial  stations,  for  the  reception  of  this  class  of 
freight — especially  if  adjacent  to  some  anti- 
slavery  community.  This  was  the  case  at  Ches- 
ter, from  which  access  was  easy  to  Sparta,  where 
a  colony  of  Covenanters,  or  Seceders,  was 
located,  and  whence  a  route  extended,  by  way  of 
Oakdale,  Nashville  and  Centralia,  in  the  direction 
of  Chicago.  Alton  offered  convenient  access  to 
Bond  County,  where  there  was  a  community  of 
anti-slavery  people  at  an  early  day,  or  the  fugi- 
tives could  be  forwarded  northward  by  way  of 
JerseyvilJe,  Wavp-rly  and  Jacksonville,  about 
each  of  which  there  was  a  strong  anti-slavery 
sentiment.  Quincv,  in  spite  of  an  intense  hos- 
tility among  the  mass  of  the  community  to  any- 
thing savoring  of  abolitionism,  became  the 
theater  of  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
opponents  of  the  institution,  especially  after  the 
advent  there  of  Dr.  David  Nelson  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Eells,  both  of  whom  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  people  of  Missouri  by  extending 
aid  to  fugitives.  The  former  was  a  practical 
abolitionist  who,  having  freed  his  slaves  in  his 
native  State  of  Virginia,  removed  to  Missouri  and 
attempted  to  establish  Marion  College,  a  few  miles 
from  Palmyra,  but  was  soon  driven  to  Illinois. 
Locating  near  Quincy,  he  founded  the  "Mission 
Institute"  there,  at  which  he  continued  to  dis- 
seminate his  anti-slavery  views,  while  educating 
young  men  for  missionary  work.  The  "Insti- 
tute" was  finally  burned  by  emissaries  from  Mis- 
souri, while  three  young  men  who  had  been 
connected  with  it,  having  been  caught  in  Mis- 
souri, were  condemned  to  twelve  years'  confine- 


ment ia  the  penitentiary  of  that  Statu. — partly  on 
the  testimony  of  a  negro,  although  a  negro  was 
not  then  a  legal  witness  in  the  courts  against  a 
white  man.  Dr.  Eells  was  prosecuted  before 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  (then  a  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court),  and  fined  for  aiding  a  fugitive  to  escape, 
and  the  judgment  against  him  was  finally  con- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court  after  his  death,  in 
13.V2,  ten  years  after  the  original  indictment. 

A  map  in  Professor  Siebert's  book,  showing  the 
routes  and  principal  stations  of  the  "Undergound 
Railroad,"  makes  mention  of  the  following  places 
in  Illinois,  in  addition  to  those  already  referred 
to:  Carlinville,  in  Macoupin  County;  Payson 
and  Merdon,  in  Adams;  Washington,  in  Taze- 
well; Metamora,  in  Woodford;  Magnolia,  in  Put- 
nam; Galesburg,  in  Knox;  Princeton  (the  home 
of  Owen  Lovejoy  and  the  Bryants),  in  Bureau; 
and  many  more.  Ottawa  appears  to  have  been 
the  meeting  point  of  a  number  of  lines,  as  well 
as  the  home  of  a  strong  colony  of  practical  abo- 
litionists. Cairo  also  became  an  important 
transfer  station  for  fugitives  arriving  by  river, 
after  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, especially  as  it  offered  the  speediest  way  of 
reaching  Chicago,  towards  which  nearly  all  the 
lines  converged.  It  was  here  that  the  fugitives 
could  be  most  safely  disposed  of  by  placing  them 
upon  vessels,  which,  without  stopping  at  inter- 
mediate ports,  could  soon  land  them  on  Canadian 
soil. 

As  to  methods,  these  differed  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, the  emergencies  of  the  occasion,  or 
the  taste,  convenience  or  resources  of  the  oper- 
ator. Deacon  Levi  Morse,  of  Woodford  County, 
near  Metamora,  had  a  route  towards  Magnolia, 
Putnam  County;  and  his  favorite  •"car"  was  a 
farm  wagon  in  which  there  was  a  double  bottom. 
The  passengers  were  snugly  placed  below,  and 
grain  sacks,  tilled  with  bran  or  other  light  material, 
were  laid  over,  so  that  the  whole  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  ordinary  load  of  grain  on  its 
way  to  market.  The  same  was  true  as  to  stations 
and  routes.  One,  who  was  an  operator,  says: 
"Wherever  an  abolitionist  happened  on  a  fugi- 
tive, or  the  converse,  there  was  a  station,  for  the 
time,  and  the  route  was  to  the  next  anti-slavery 
man  to  the  east  or  the  north.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  agent  preferred  not  to  know  anything  beyond 
the  operation  of  his  own  immediate  section  of  the 
road.  If  lie  knew  nothing  about  the  operations 
of  another,  and  the  other  knew  nothing  of  his, 
they  could  not  be  witnesses  in  court. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Judge  Harvey  B. 
Ilurd,   of  Chicago,   that  runaways  were  usually 
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forwarded  from  that  city  to  Canada  by  way  of  the 
Lakes,  there  being  several  steamers  available  for 
that  purpose.  On  one  occasion  thirteen  were 
put  aboard  a  vessel  under  the  eyes  of  a  United 
States  Marshal  and  his  deputies.  The  fugitives, 
secreted  in  a  woodshed,  one  by  one  took  the 
places  of  colored  stevedores  carrying  wood 
aboard  the  ship.  Possibly  the  term.  "There's  a 
nigger  in  the  woodpile."'  may  have  originated  in 
this  incident.  Thirteen  was  an  •"unlucky  num- 
ber" in  this  instance — for  the  masters. 

Among  the  notable  trials  for  assisting  runaways 
in  violation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  case  of  Dr.  Eells,  already  mentioned, 
were  those  of  Owen  Lovejoy  of  Princeton,  and 
Deacon  Gushing  of  Will  County,  both  of  whom 
were  defended  by  Judge  James  Collins  of  Chi- 
cago. John  Hossack  and  Dr.  Joseph  Stout  of 
Ottawa,  with  some  half-dozen  of  their  neighbors 
and  friends,  were  tried  at  Ottawa,  in  1S39.  for 
assisting  a  fugitive  and  acquitted  on  a  techni- 
cality. A  strong  array  of  attorneys,  afterwards 
widely  known  through  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  appeared  for  the  defense,  including  Isaac 
X.  Arnold,  Joseph  Knox,  B  C.  Cook,  J.  V.  Eus- 
tace, Edward  S.  Leland  and  E.  C.  Larned.  Joseph 
T.  Morse,  of  Woodford  County,  was  also  arrested, 
taken  to  Peoria  and  committed  to  jail,  but 
acquitted  on  trial. 

Another  noteworthy  case  was  that  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Willard  mow  of  Chicago)  and  his  father, 
Julius  A.  Willard,  charged  with  assisting  in  the 
escape  of  a  fugitive  at  Jacksonville,  in  18-tU.  when 
the  Doctor  was  a  student  in  Illinois  College. 
""The  National  Corporation  Reporter,"  a  few 
years  ago,  gave  an  account  of  this  affair,  togethei 
with  a  letter  from  Dr.  Willard,  in  which  he  states 
that,  after  protracted  litigation,  during  which 
the  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  it  was 
ended  by  his  pleading  guilty  before  Judge  Samuel 
D.  Lock  wood,  when  he  was  fined  one  dollar  and 
costs— the  latter  amounting  to  twenty  dollars. 
The  Doctor  frankly  adds:  "My  father,  as  well 
as  myself,  helped  many  fugitives  afterwards." 
It  did  not  always  happen,  however,  that  offenders 
escaped  so  easily. 

Judge  Harvey  B.  Hurd,  already  referred  to, 
and  an  active  anti-slavery  man  in  the  days  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  relates  the  following:  Once. 
when  the  trial  of  a  fugitive  was  going  on  before 
Justice  Kercheval.  in  a  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  two-story  frame  building  on  Clark  Street  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  the  crowd  in  attendance 
filled  the  room,  the  stairway  and  the  adjoining 
sidewalk       In   some  way  the  prisoner  got   mixed 


in  with  the  audience,  and  passed  down  over  the 
heads  of  those  on  the  stairs,  where  the  otlit  ers 
were  unable  to  follow. 

In  another  case,  tried  before  United  States 
Commissioner  Geo.  W.  Meeker,  the  result  was 
made  to  hinge  upon  a  point  in  the  indictment  to 
the  effect  that  the  fugitive  was  "copper-colored." 
The  Commissioner,  as  the  story  goes,  being  in- 
clined to  favor  public  sentiment,  called  for  a  large 
copper  cent,  that  he  might  make  comparison. 
The  decision  was.  that  the  prisoner  was  "off 
color,"  so  to  speak  and  he  was  hustled  out  of  the 
room  before  the  officers  could  re  arrest  him.  as 
they  had  been  instructed  to  do. 

Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  in  a  review  of  Professor 
Siebert's  book,  published  in  "The  Dial"  of  Chi 
cago,  makes  mention  of  Henry  Irving  and  Will- 
iam Chauncey  Carter  as  among  his  active  allies 
at  Jacksonville,  with  Rev.  Bilious  Pond  and 
Deacon  Lyman  of  Farmington  (near  the  present 
village  of  Farmingdale  in  Sangamon  County), 
Luther  Ransom  of  Springfield,  Andrew  Borders 
of  Randolph  County.  Joseph  Gerrish  of  Jersey 
and  William  T.  Allan  of  Henry,  as  their  coadju- 
tors in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Other  active 
agents  or  promoters,  in  the  same  field,  included 
such  names  as  Dr.  Charles  V.  Dyer,  Philo  Carpen- 
ter, Calvin  De  Wolf.  L.  C.  P.  Freer.  Zebina  East- 
man, James  II.  Collins.  Harvey  P.  Hurd,  J.  Young 
Scammon,  Col.  J.  F.  Farnsworth  and  others  of 
Chicago,  whose  names  have  already  been  men- 
tioned; Rev.  Asa  Turner.  Deacon  Ballard,  J.  K. 
Van  Dom  and  Erastus  Benton,  of  Quincy  and 
Adams  County;  President  Rufus  Blanchard  of 
Knox  College,  Galesburg;  John  Leepei  of  Bond; 
the  late  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner  and  Elihu  Wolcott  of 
Jacksonville;  Capt.  Parker  Morse  and  his  four 
sons — Joseph  T.,  Levi  P.,  Parker,  Jr..  and  Mark 
—of  Woodford  County;  Rev.  William  Sloane  of 
Randolph;  William  Strawn  of  La  Salle,  besides  a 
host  who  were  willing  to  aid  their  fellow  men  in 
their  aspirations  to  freedom,  without  advertising 
their  own  exploits. 

Among  the  incidents  of  "Underground  Rail- 
road" in  Illinois  is  one  which  had  some  importance 
politically,  having  for  its  climax  a  dramatic  scene 
in  Congress,  but  of  which,  so  far  as  known,  no 
full  account  has  ever  been  written.  About  lv  V>. 
Ephraim  Lombard,  a  Mississippi  planter,  but  a 
New  Englander  by  birth,  purchased  a  large  body 
of  prairie  land  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Stark 
County,  and.  taking  up  his  residence  temporarily 
in  the  village  of  Bradford,  began  its  improve- 
ment. He  had  brought  with  him  from  Mississippi 
a  n<   rro,  gray-haired  and  bent  with  age.  a  slave 
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of  probably  no  great  value.  "Old  Mose,"  as  he 
was  called,  soon  came  to  be  well  known  and  a 
favorite  in  the  neighborhood.  Lombard  boldly- 
stated  that  he  had  brought  him  there  as  a  slave; 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  Died  Scott  decision  (then 
of  recent  date),  he  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
take  his  slaves  wherever  lie  pleased,  and  that 
"Old  Mose"'  was  just  as  much  his  property  in 
Illinois  as  in  Mississippi.  It  soon  became  evident 
to  some,  that  his  bringing  of  the  negro  to  Illinois 
was  an  experiment  to  test  the  law  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Northern  people.  This  being  the  case, 
a  shrewd  play  would  have  been  to  let  him  have 
his  way  till  other  slaves  should  have  been 
brought  to  stock  the  new  plantation  But  this 
was  too  slow  a  process  for  the  abolitionists,  to 
whom  the  holding  of  a  slave  in  the  free  State  of 
Illinois  appeared  an  unbearable  outrage.  It  was 
feared  that  he  might  take  the  old  negro  back  to 
Mississippi  and  fail  to  bring  any  others.  It  was 
reported,  also,  that  "Old  Mose'"  was  ill-treated; 
that  he  was  given  only  the  coarsest  food  in  a 
back  shed,  as  if  he  were  a  horse  or  a  dog.  instead 
of  being  permitted  to  eat  at  table  with  the  family. 
The  prairie  citizen  of  that  time  was  \  evy  par- 
ticular upon  this  point  of  etiquette.  The  hired 
man  or  woman,  debarred  from  the  table  of  his  or 
her  employer,  would  not  have  remained  a  day. 
A  cpiiet  consultation  with  "Old  Mose"  revealed 
the  fact  that  he  would  hail  the  gift  of  freedom 
joyously.  Accordingly,  one  Peter  Risedorf,  and 
another  equally  daring,  met  him  by  the  light  of 
the  stars  and,  before  morning,  he  was  placed  in 
the  care  of  Owen  Love  joy,  at  Princeton,  twenty 
miles  away.  From  there  he  was  speedily 
'"franked"  by  the  member  of  Congress  to  friends 
in  Canada. 

There  was  a  great  commotion  in  Bradford  over 
the  "stealing"  of  "Old  Mose."  Lombard  and  his 
friends  denounced  the  act  in  terms  bitter  and 
profane,  and  threatened  vengeance  upon  the  per- 
petrators. The  conductors  were  known  only  to  a 
few,  and  they  kept  their  secret  well.  Lovejoy  "s 
part  in  the  affair,  however,  soon  leaked  out- 
Lombard  returned  to  Mississippi,  where  he 
related  his  experiences  to  Mr.  Singleton,  the 
Representative  in  Congress  from  his  district. 
During  the  next  session  of  Congress,  Singleton 
took  occasion,  in  a  speech,  to  sneer  at  Lovejoy  as  a 
"nigger-stealer, "  citing  the  case  of  "Old  Mose." 
Mr.  Lovejoy  replied  in  his  usual  fervid  and 
dramatic  style,  making  a  speech  which  ensured 
his  election  to  Congress  for  life— "Is  it  desired  to 
call  attention  to  this  fact  of  my  assisting  fugitive 
slaves?"  he  said.   "Owen  Lovejoy  lives  at  Prince- 


ton, 111.,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
village,  and  he  aids  ever}-  slave  that  comes  to  his 
door  and  asks  it.  Thou  invisible  Demon  of 
Slavery,  dost  thou  think  to  cross  my  humble 
threshold  and  forbid  me  to  give  bread  to  the 
hungry  and  shelter  to  the  homeless?  1  bid  you 
defiance,  in  the  name  of  my  God!" 

With  another  incident  of  an  amusing  charac- 
ter this  article  may  be  closed;  Hon.  J.  Young 
Scammon,  oi  Chic  igo,  I  ieing  accused  of  conniving 
at  the  escape  of  a  slave  from  officers  of  the  law, 
was  asked  by  the  court  what  he  would  do  if  sum- 
moned as  one  of  a  posse  to  pursue  and  capture  a 
fugitive.  "I  would  certainly  obey  the  summons, " 
lie  replied,  "but — I  should  probably  stub  1113'  toe 
and  fall  down  before  1  readied  him." 

Note.— Those  a\  ho  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the 
" Underground  Railroad  "  in  Illinois  further,  are  referred 
to  thrt  work  of  l'r.  Siebert,  already  mentioned,  and  to  the 
various  County  Histories  which  have  been  issued  and  may 
be  found  in  the  public  libraries;  also  for  interesting  inci- 
dents, to  •'  Keminisccnccs  of  Levi  Collin, ''  Johnson's 
"From  Dixie  to  Canada."  lvtit's  Sketches,  ••Still,  Under- 
ground Railroad."  and  a  pamphlet  of  the  same  title  by 
James  li.  KaircluUl,  ex-President  of  Oberlin  College. 

UXDERWOOD,  William  II.,  lawyer,  legislator 
and  jurist,  was  born  at  Schoharie  Court  House, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  21,  Ibis,  and.  after  admission  to  the 
bar.  removed  to  Belleville,  111.,  where  he  began 
practice  in  1840  The  following  year  he  was 
elected  State's  Attorney,  and  re-elected  in  18-13. 
In  1S46  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  General  Assembly,  and,  in  1848-54, 
sat  as  Judge  of  the  Second  Circuit.  During  this 
period  he  declined  a  nomination  to  Congress, 
although  equivalent  to  an  election.  In  1856  lie 
was  elected  State  Senator,  and  re-elected  in  18G0. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1869-70,  and.  in  1ST0,  was  again  elected  to 
the  Senate,  retiring  to  private  life  in  1ST2.  Died, 
Sept.  23,  1ST  j. 

I'MO.V  COUNTY,  one  of  the  fifteen  counties 
into  which  Illinois  was  divided  at  the  time  of  its 
admission  as  a  State— having  been  organized, 
under  the  Territorial  Government,  in  January, 
1818.  It  is  situated  in  the  southern  division  of 
the  State,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  has  an  area  of  400  square  miles.  The 
eastern  and  interior  portions  are  drained  by  the 
Cache  River  and  Clear  1  reek.  The  western  part 
of  the  county  comprises  the  broad,  rich  bottom 
lands  lying  along  the  Mississippi,  but  is  subject 
to  frequent  overflow,  while  the  eastern  portion  is 
hilly,  and  most  of  its  area  originally  heavily  tim- 
bered. The  county  is  especially  rich  in  minerals. 
Iron-ore.  lead,  bituminous  coal,  chalk,  alum  and 
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potter's  clay  are  found  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. Several  lines  of  railway  (the  most  iiapor 
tant  being  the  Illinois  Central)  either  cross  or 
tap  the  county.  The  chief  occupation  is  agri- 
culture, although  manufacturing  is  carried  on  to 
a  limited  extent.  Fruit  is  extensively  cultivated. 
Jonesboro  is  the  county-seat,  and  Cobden  and 
Anna  important  shipping  stations.  The  latter  is 
the  location  of  the  Southern  Hospital  for  the 
Insaue.  The  population  of  the  county,  in  1S90, 
was  21,529.  Being  next  to  St.  Clair,  Randolph 
and  Gallatin,  one  of  the  earliest  settled  counties 
in  the  State,  many  prominent  men  found  their 
first  home,  on  coming  into  the  State,  at  Jones- 
boro,  and  this  region,  for  a  time,  exerted  a  strong 
influence  in  public  affairs.      Pop.  (1900),  22,til0. 

UNION  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA, a  secret  polit- 
ical and  patriotic  order  which  had  its  origin 
early  in  the  late  Civil  War,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  tie  cause  of  the  Union  and 
counteracting  the  machinations  of  the  secret 
organizations  designed  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  Rebellion.  The  first'  regular  Council  of  the 
order  was  organized  at  Pekin,  Tazewell  County, 
June  25,  1SG2,  consisting  of  eleven  members,  as 
follows:  John  W.  Glasgow,  Dr.  D.  A.  Cheever, 
Hart  Montgomery,  Maj.  Richard  N.  Cullom 
(lather  of  Senator  Cullom),  Alexander  Small, 
Rev.  J.  W.  M.  Vernon,  George  H.  Harlow  (after- 
ward Secretary  of  State),  Charles  Turner.  Col. 
Jorathan  Merriam,  Henry  Pratt  and  L.  F.  Gar- 
rett. One  of  the  number  was  a  Union  refugee 
from  Tennessee,  who  dictated  the  first  oath  from 
memory,  as  administered  to  members  of  a  some- 
what similar  order  which  had  been  organized 
among  the  Unionists  of  his  own  State.  It  sol- 
emnly pledged  the  taker.  (1)  to  preserve  invio- 
late the  secrets  and  business  of  the  order;  (2)  to 
'"support,  maintain,  protect  and  defend  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  Union  of  these  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  either  domestic  or  foreign, 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,"  even 
"if  necessary,  to  the  sacrifice  of  life**;  (3)  to  aid 
in  electing  only  true  Union  men  to  offices  of 
trust  in  the  town,  county,  State  and  General 
Government;  (4)  to  assist,  protect  and  defend 
any  member  of  the  order  who  might  be  in  peril 
from  his  connection  with  the  order,  and  (5;  to 
obey  all  laws,  rules  or  regulations  of  an}-  Council 
to  which  the  taker  of  the  oath  might  be  attached. 
The  oath  was  taken  upon  the  Bible,  the  I). -de- 
ration of  Independence  and  Const itution  of  the 
United  States,  the  taker  pledging  his  sacred 
honor  to  its  fulfillment.  A  special  reason  for  the 
organization  existed  in  the  activity,  about  this 


time,  of  the  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,'"  a 
disloyal  organization  which  had  been  introduced 
from  the  South,  and  which  afterwards  took  the 
name,  in  the  North,  of  "American  Knights"'  and 
"Sons  of  Liberty. "  (See  Secret  Treasonable  Soci- 
eties.) Three  months  later,  the  organization  had 
extended  to  a  number  of  other  counties  of  the 
State  and,  on  the  25th  of  September  following, 
the  first  State  Council  met  at  Bloomington — 
twelve  counties  being  represented— and  a  State 
organization  was  eifected.  At  this  meeting  the 
following  general  officers  were  chosen:  Grand 
President  —  Judge  Mark  Bangs,  of  Marshall 
County  (now  of  Chicago);  Grand  Vice-President 
—Prof.  Daniel  "Wilkin,  of  McLean ;  Grand  Secre- 
tary—George H.  Harlow,  of  Tazewell;  Grand 
Treasurer — H.  S.  Austin,  of  Peoria,  Grand  Mar- 
shal—J.  R.  Gorin,  of  Macon;  Grand  Herald— 
A.  Gould,  of  Henry;  Grand  Sentinel — John  E. 
Rosette,  of  Sangamon.  An  Executive  Committee 
was  also  appointed,  consisting  of  Joseph  Medill 
of  "The  Chicago  Tribune";  Dr.  A.  J.  McFai- 
land,  of  Morgan  County;  J.  K.  Warren,  of  Macon; 
Rev.  J.  C.  Rybolt,  of  La  Salle;  the  President, 
Judge  Bangs;  Enoch  Emery,  of  Peoria:  and 
John  E.  Rosette.  Under  the  direction  of  this 
Committee,  with  Mr.  Medill  as  its  Chairman, 
the  constitution  and  by  daws  were  thoroughly 
revi-ed  and  a  new  ritual  adopted,  which  materi- 
ally changed  the  phraseology  and  removed  some 
of  the  crudities  of  the  original  obligation,  as  well 
as  increased  the  beauty  and  impressiveness  of 
the  initiatory  ceremonies.  New  signs,  grips  and 
pass-words  were  also  adopted,  which  were  finally 
accepted  by  the  various  organizations  of  the 
order  throughout  the  Union,  which,  by  this  time, 
included  many  soldiers  in  the  army,  as  well  as 
civilians.  The  second  Grand  (or  State)  Council 
was  held  at  Springfield,  January  14,  1863,  with 
only  seven  counties  represented.  The  limited 
representation  was  discouraging,  but  the  mem- 
bers took  heart  from  the  inspiring  words  of  I  !•  >v- 
ernor  Yates,  addressed  to  a  committee  of  the 
order  who  waited  upon  him.  At  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  at  Peoria, 
six  days  later,  a  vigorous  campaign  was 
mapped  out,  under  which  agents  were  sent 
into  nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1862,  the  strength  of  the  order  in  Illi- 
nois was  estimated  at  three  to  five  thousand ; 
a  lew  months  later,  the  number  of  enrolled 
members  had  increased  to  50,000  —  so  rapid 
had  been  the  growth  of  the  order.  On  March 
25,  1803,  a  Grand  Council  met  in  Chicago — 
404  Councils  in   Illinois  being  represented,  wirh 
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a  number  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  "Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa  and  Minnesota.  At  this  meeting  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
organization  for  a  National  Grand  Council,  which 
was  carried  out  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  20th 
of  May  following — the  constitution,  ritual  and 
signs  of  the  Illinois  organization  being  adopted 
with  slight  modifications.  The  lcvised  obligation 
— taken  upon  the  Bible,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — bound  members  of  the  League  to  "sup- 
port, protect  and  defend  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Hag  thereof,  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,"  and  to*'beartrue 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same";  to  "defend 
the  State  against  invasion  or  insurrection";  to 
support  only  "true  and  reliable  men"  for  offices 
of  trust  and  profit;  to  protect  and  defend 
worthy  members,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
secrets  of  the  order.  The  address  to  new  mem- 
bers was  a  model  of  impressiveness  and  a  powerful 
appeal  to  their  patriotism.  The  organization 
extended  rapidly,  not  only  throughout  the  North- 
west, but  in  the  South  also,  especially  in  the 
army.  In  1864  the  number  of  Councils  in  Illinois 
was  estimated  at  1.300,  with  a  membership  of 
175,000;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  mem- 
bership, throughout  the  Union,  was  2,000,000. 
The  influence  of  the  silent,  but  zealous  and  effect- 
ive, operations  of  the  organization,  was  shown, 
not  only  in  the  stimulus  given  to  enlistments  and 
support  of  the  war,  policy  of  the  Government, 
but  in  the  raising  of  supplies  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  field.  Within  a  few 
weeks  before  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  over  825,000  in 
cash,  besides  large  quantities  of  stores,  were  sent 
to  Col.  John  Williams  (then  in  charge  of  the 
Sanitary  Bureau  at  Springfield),  as  the  direct 
result  of  appeals  made  through  circulars  sent  out 
by  the.  officers  of  the  "League."  Large  contri- 
butions of  money  and  supplies  also  reached  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  hospital  through  the  medium 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  Chicago.  Zealous 
efforts  were  made  by  the  opposition  to  get  at  the 
secrets  of  the  order,  and,  in  one  case,  a  complete 
copy  of  the  ritual  was  published  b)-  one  of  their 
organs;  but  the  effect  was  so  far  the  reverse  of 
what  was  anticipated,  that  this  line  of  attack  was 
not  continued.  During  the  stormy  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  1S63,  the  League  is  said  to  have 
rendered  effective  service  in  protecting  Gov- 
ernor Yates  from  threatened  assassination.  It 
continued  its  silent  but  effective  operations  until 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  when  it 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  political  organization. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORS.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  United  States  senators  from  Illinois, 
from  the  date  of  the  admission  of  the  State  into 
the  Union  until  1S99,  with  the  date  and  duration 
of  tli-  term  of  each:  Xinian  Edwards,  1818-24; 
Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Sr.,  lslb-20;  John  McLean, 
1*24-2.";  and  1829-30;  Elias  Kent  Kane,  1825-35; 
David  Jewett  Baker,  Nov.  12  to  Dec.  11,  1830; 
John  M.  Robinson,  1830-41;  William  L.  D.  Ewing, 
ls;.V::7;  Richard  M.  Young,  1837-43;  Samuel  Mc- 
Roberts,  1841-43;  Sidney  Breese,  1*43-49;  James 
Semple,  1843-47;  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  1847-61; 
James  Shields,  1849-55;  Lyman  Trumbull,  1855-73; 
Orville  II.  Browning,  1801-63;  William  A.  Rich- 
ardson, 1863-05;  Richard  Yates,  1865-71;  John  A. 
Logan,  1*71-77  and  1879-86;  Richard  J.  Oglesby, 
1873-70;  David  Davis,  1877-83;  Shelby  M.  Cullom, 
first  elected  in  1883,  and  re-elected  in  '89  and  '95, 
his  third  term  expiring  in  1901;  Charles  B.  Far- 
well,  1*87-91;  John  McAuley  Palmer,  1891-97; 
William  E.  Mason,  elected  in  1897,  for  the  term 
expiring,  March  4,  1903. 

l'.\  l  VERSITY  OF  CH 1CAGO  (The  New).  One 
of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the 
country,  located  at  Chicago.  It  is  the  outgrowth 
of  an  attempt,  put  forth  by  the  American  Educa- 
tional Society  (organized  at  Washington  in  1888), 
to  supply  the  place  which  the  original  institution 
of  the  same  name  had  been  designed  to  fill.  (See 
University  of  Chicago— TI,e  Oil)  The  following 
year,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  of  New  York  ten- 
dered a  contribution  of  §61  mi, mho  toward  the  endow- 
ment of  the  enterprise,  conditioned  upon  securing 
additional  pledges  to  the  amount  of  S400,000  by 
June  1,  189o.  The  offer  was  accepted,"  and  the 
sum  promptly  raised.  In  addition,  a  site,  covering 
four  blocks  of  land  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  was 
secured — two  and  one-half  blocks  being  acquired 
by  purchase  for  $2S2,500,  and  one  and  one-half 
(valued  at  8125,000)  donated  by  Mr.  Marshall 
Field.  A  charter  was  secured  ;lnd  an  organiza- 
tion effected.  Sept.  10,  1S90.  The  Presidency  of 
the  institution  was  tendered  to,  and  accepted  by, 
Dr.  William  R.  Harper.  Since  that  time  the 
University  has  been  the  recipient  of  other  gener- 
ous benefactions  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  others, 
until  the  aggregate  donations  (1898)  exceed  810,- 
000,000.  Of  this  amount  over  one-half  has  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  while  he  has 
pledged  himself  to  make  additional  contributions 
of  §3,000,000,  conditioned  upon  the  raisin;,- of  a 
like  sum,  from  other  donors,  by  Jan.  1,  1900.  The 
buildings  erected  on  the  campus,  prior  to  1800. 
include  a  chemical  laboratory  costing  $182,000;  a 
lecture    hall,    8150,000;    a    physical     laboratory 
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$130,000;  a  museum,  5100,000;  an  academy  dor- 
mitory, 830,000;  three  dormitories  for  women, 
§150,000;  two  dormitories  for  men,  §100,000,  to 
which  several  important  additions  were  made 
during  189G  and  97.  The  faculty  embraces  over 
150  instructors,  selected  with  reference  to  their 
fitness  for  their  respective  departments  from 
among  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  America  and 
Europe.  Women  are  admitted  as  students  and 
0,  iduated  upon  an  equality  with  men.  The  work 
of  practical  instruction  began  in  October,  1S92, 
with  r>s<(  registered  students,  coming  from  nearly 
every  Northern  State,  and  including  250  gradu- 
ates from  other  institutions,  to  which  accessioi  s 
were  made,  during  the  year,  raising  the  aggregate 
to  over  900.  The  second  j-ear  the  number  ex- 
ceeded 1,100;  the  third,  it  rose  to  1,750,  and  the 
fourth  (1805-90),  to  some  2,000,  including  repre- 
sentatives from  every  State  of  the  Union,  besides 
many  from  foreign  countries.  Special  features 
of  the  institution  include  the  admission  of  gradu- 
ates from  other  institutions  to  a  post-graduate 
course,  and  the  University  Extension  Division, 
which  is  conducted  largely  by.  means  of  lect  are 

"  courses,  iu  other  cities,  or  through  lecture  centers 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  University,  non-resident 
p  v.  tents  having  the  privilege  of  written  exami- 
;.>... is.     The    various    libraries    embrace    over 

•  300,000  volumes,  of  which  nearly  00,000  belong 
to  what  are  called  the  ''Departmental  Libraries," 
bj<  des  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  maps 
and  pamphlets. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    CIIICAUO   (The    Old),  an 
cdrcational  institution  at    Chicago,    under    the 

•  ■-.  j  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  for  some  years 
known  as  the  Douglas  University.  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  offered,  in  185-1,  to  donate  ten 
acre;  of  land,  in  what  was  then  near  the  southern 
border  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  as  a  site  for  an 
institution  of  learning,  provided  buildings  cost- 
ing 8100,000,  be  erected  thereon  within  a  stipu- 
lated time.  The  corner-stone  of  the  main  building 
was  laid,  July  4,  1857,  but  the  financial  panic  of 
that  year  prevented  its  completion,  and  Mr.  1  >i  >ug- 
las  extended  the  time,  and  finally  deeded  tiie 
laud  to  the  trustees  without  reserve.  For  eighteen 
years  the  institution  led  a  precarious  existence, 
struggling  under  a  heavy  debt.  By  1885,  mort- 
gages to  the  amount  of  8320, 000  having  accumu- 

-  .  d,  tlie  trustees  abandoned  further  effort,  ami 
acquiesced  in  the  sale  of  the  property  under  fore- 
c1'  wra  proceedings.     The  original  plan    of    the 

•  .'Vii'iution  contemplated  preparatory  and  col- 
legiate departments,  together  with  a  college  of 
■•■-  ■■   .:i'l  a  theological  school. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  the  leading  edu- 
cational institution  under  control  of  the  State, 
located  at  Urbana  and  adjoining  the  city  of 
Champaign.  The  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1803 
accepted  a  grant  of  480,000  acres  of  land  under 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1802,  making  an 
appropriation  of  public  lands  to  States— 30, 000 
acres  for  each  Senator  and  each  Representative  in 
Congress — establishing  colleges  for  teaching  agri- 
cult  ire  n  d  the  mechanic  arts,  though  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  classical  and  scientific  studies.  Land- 
scrip  under  this  grant  was  issued  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Governor  Yates,  and  a  Board  of 
Trustees  appointed  under  the  State  law  was  organ- 
ized in  March,  1867,  the  institution  being  located 

the  sa j  eat.    1  lepartments  and  courses  of    tudy 

were  established,  and  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory,  of 
Michigan,  was  chosen  Regent  (President).- — The 
land-crip  issued  to  Illinois  was  sold  at  an  early 
day  for  what  it  would  bring  in  open  market, 
except  25,000  acres,  which  was  located  in  Ne- 
braska and  Minnesota.  Tins  has  recently  been 
sold,  realizing  a  larger  sum  than  was  received 
for  all  the  scrip  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  entire 
sum  thus  secured  for  permanent  endowment  ag- 
gregate.- 8013,026.  The  University  revenues  were 
further  increased  by  donations  from  Congress  to 
each  institution  organized  under  the  Act  of  1862, 
of  S15.000  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and,  in  1890,  of 
a  similar  amount  for  instruction — the  latter  to  be 
increase  1  81,000  annually  until  it  should  reach 
825,000.— A  mechanical  building  was  erected  iu 
1871,  and  this  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  America  intended  for  strictly  educa- 
tional purposes.  What  was  called  "the  main 
building"  was  formally  opened  in  December, 
1^73  Other  buildings  embrace  a  "Science  Hall," 
opened  in  1S92;  a  new  ■'Engineering  Hall,"  1894; 
a  line  Library  Building.  1S97.  Eleven  other  prin- 
cipal structures  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones 
have  been  erected  as  conditions  required.  The 
value  of  propert  j  aggregates  nearly  82,500,000,  and 
appropriations  from  the  State,  for  all  purposes, 
previous  to  1004.  foot  up  85,123,517.90.— Since 
1871  the  institution  has  been  open  to  women. 
The  courses  of  study  embrace  agriculture,  chem- 
istry, polytechnics,  military  tactics,  natural  and 
general  sciences,  languages  and  literature,  eco- 
nomics, household  science,  trade  and  commerce. 
The  Graduate  School  dates  from  1801.  In  1890 
the  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy  was  connected 
with  the  University:  a  College  of  Law  and  a 
Library  School  were  opened  in  1S97,  and  the  same 
year  the  Chicago  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
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geons  was  affiliated  as  the  College  of  Medicine — a 
School  of  Dentistry  being  added  to  the  hitter  in 
1901.  In  1-883  the"  State  Laboratory  of  Natural 
History  was  transferred  from  Normal,  111.,  and  an 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  entablished  in 
1888,  from  which  bulletins  are  sent  to  farmers 
throughout  the  State  who  may  desire  them. — Tho 
first  name  of  the  Institution  was  '■Illinois  Indus- 
trial University,'*  hut.  in  18s.-,,  this  was  changed 
to  "University  of  Illinois."  In  188~  the  Trustees 
(of  whom  there  are  nine)  were  made  elective  by 
popular  vote— three  being  elected  every  two 
years,  each  holding  office  six  years.  Dr.  Gregory, 
having  resigned  the  omce  of  Regent  in  1S80,  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Selim  II.  Peabody,  who  had 
been  Professor  of  "Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. Dr.  Peabody  resigned  in  1891.  The  duties 
of  Regent  were  then  discharged  by  Prof.  Thomas: 
J.  Burrill  until  August,  1*94,  when  Dr.  Andrew 
Sloan  Draper,  former  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
installed  as  President,  serving  until  1004. —  The 
corps  of  instruction  (1904)  includes  over  100  Pro- 
fessors, 60  Associate  and  Assistant  Professors  and 
200  Instructors  and.  Assistants,  besides  special 
lecturers,  demonstrators  and  clerks.  The  num- 
ber of  students  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  as  shown  by  the  following  totals  for  suc- 
cessive years  from  1890-91  to  1903-04,  inclusive: 
519;  583;  714;. 74:3;  810;  852;  1,075:  1,582;  1,821; 
2,234;  2,505;  2,932;  3,2*9;  3.5*9.  Of  the  last  num- 
ber, 2,271  were  men  and  718  women.  During 
1903-04  there  were  in  all  departments  at  Urbana, 
2  517  students  (25G  being  in  the  Preparatory  Aca- 
demy) ;  and  in  the  three  Professional  Departments 
in  Chicago,  1,042,  of  whom  094  were  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  185  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
and  163  in  the  School  of  Dentistry.  The  Univer- 
sity Library  contains  63,700  volumes  and  14,500 
pamphlets,  not  including  5,350  volumes  and 
15  850  pamphlets  in  the  State  Laboratory  of  Nat- 
ural History.— The  University  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous and  attractive  site,  embracing  220  acres 
adjacent  to  the  line  between  Uibana  and  Cham- 
paign, and  near  the  residence  portion  of  the  two 
cities.  The  athletic  field  of  11  acres,  on  which 
stand  the  gymnasium  and  armory,  is  enclosed 
with  an  ornamental  iron  fence.  The  campus, 
otherwise,  is  an  open  and  beautiful  park  with 
fine  landscape  effects. 

UNORGANIZED  COUNTIES.  In  addition  to 
tliB  102  counties  into  which  Illinois  is  divided, 
acts  were  passed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
at  different  times,  providing  'for  the  organiza- 
tion  of  a    number   of   others,    a    few    of    which 


were  subsequently  organized  under  different 
nan*  s,  but  the  majority  of  which  were  never 
organized  at  all— the  proposition  for  such  or- 
ganization being  rejected  by  vote  of  the  people 
within  the  proposed  boundaries,  or  allowed  to 
lapse  by  non-action.  These  unorganized  coun- 
ties, with  the  date  of  the  several  acts  authorizing 
them,  nd  the  territory  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  include,  were  as  follows:  Allen 
County  (1S41)  — comprising  portions  of  Sanga- 
mon. Morgan  and  Macoupin  Counties;  Audobon 
(Audubon  i  County  (1S43) — from  portions  of  Mont- 
gomery, Fayette  and  Shelby;  Denton  County 
(1843i— from  Morgan,  Greene  and  Macoupin; 
Coffee  County  (1837)— with  substantially  the 
same  territory  now  comprised  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Stark  County,  authorized  two  years 
later;  Dane  County  (1839) — name  changed  to 
Christian  in  1S40;  Harrison  County  (1855)  — 
from  McLean,  Champaign  and  Vermilion,  com- 
prising territory  since  partially  incorporated 
in  Ford  County;  Holmes  County  (1857)— from 
Champaign  and  Vermilion;  Marquette  County 
(1843),  changed  (1847)  to  Highland — compris- 
ing the  northern  portion  of  Adams,  (this  act 
was  accepted,  with  Columbus  as  the  county- 
seat,  but  organization  finally  vacated);  Michi- 
gan County  UNilT)— from  a  part  of  Cook;  Milton 
County  (1843)— from  the  south  part  of  Vermil- 
ion; Okaw  Coumy  (1841) — comprising  substan- 
tially the  same  territory  as  Moultrie,  organized 
under  act  of  1813;  Oregon  County  (1851) — from 
parts  of  Sangamon,  Morgan  and  Macoupin  Coun- 
ties, and  covering  substantially  the  same  terri- 
tory as  proposed  to  be  incorporated  in  Allen 
County  ten  years  earlier.  The  last  act  of  this 
character  was  jessed  in  1867,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  organize  Lincoln  County  out  O- 
parts  of  Champaign  and  Vermilion,  but  whicu 
failed  for  want  of  an  affirmative  vote. 

ITPER  ALTON,  a  city  of  Madison  County, 
situated  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  about 
l{  miles  northeast  of  Alton— laid  out  in  1816.  It 
lias  several  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  Shurtleff 
College  and  the  Western  Military  Academy,  the 
former  founded  about  1831,  and  controlled  L-y  the 
Baptist  denomination.  Beds  of  excellent  clay  are 
found  in  the  vicinity  and  utilized  in  pottery 
manufacture.       Pop.    (1890),    1,803;  (1900),  2,373. 

UPTOX,  George  Putnam,  journalist,  was  born 
at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1834;  graduated  from 
Brown  University  hi  IS5-1,  removed  to  Chicago 
in  1S55,  and  began  newspaper  work  on 
Native  American,"  the  folio.viug  year  takii  g 
the  place  of  city  editor  of  "The  Evening  Jo-    - 
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rial."  In  1862,  Mr.  Upton  became  musical  critic 
on  "The  Chicago  Tribune,"  serving  for  a  time 
also  as  its  war  correspondent  in  the  field,  later 
(about  1881)  taking  a  place  on  the  general  edi- 
torial staff,  which  he  still  retains.  He  is  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  musical  and  dramatic  topics. 
Mr.  Upton  is  also  a  stockholder  in,  and.  for  sev- 
eral years,  has  been  Vice-President  of  the  'Trib- 
une" Company.  Besides  numerous  contributions 
to  magazines,  his  works  include:  "Letters  of 
Peregrine  Pickle"  (1869);  "Memories,  a  Story  of 
German  Love,"  translated  from  the  German  of 
Max  Muller  (1879);  •■Woman  in  Music"  (1880); 
"Lives  of  German  Composers"  (3  vols.— 1S83-84) ; 
besides  four-  volumes  of  standard  operas,  oratorios, 
cantatas,  and  symphonies  (1SS5-S8). 

URBANA,  a  flourishing  city,  the  county-seat 
of  Clvimpiign  County,  on  the  "Big  Four,"  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the  Waba«h  Railways:  130 
miles  south  of  Chicago  and  31  miles  west  of  Dan- 
ville; in  agricultural  and  coal-mining  region. 
The  mechanical  industries  include  extensive  rail- 
road shops,  manufacture  of  brick,  suspenders  and 
lawn-mowers.  The  Cunningham  Deaconesses' 
Home  and  Orphanage  is  located  here.  The  city 
has  water-works,  gas  and  electric  light  plants, 
electric  car-lines  (local  and  interurban).  superior 
schools,  nine  churches,  three  banks  and  three 
newspapers.  Urbana  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.     Pop.  (1S90).  3,511;  (1900),  5,728. 

USREY,  William  J.,  editor  and  soldier,  was 
bom  at  Washington  (near  Natchez),  Miss.,  May 
16,  1827;  was  educated  at  Natchez,  and,  before 
reaching  manhood,  came  to  Macon  County,  111., 
where  he  engaged  in  teaching  until  1846,  when 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  C,  Fourth 
Illinois  Volunteers,  for  the  Mexican  War.  In 
1855,  he  joined  with  a  Mr.  Wingate  in  the  estab- 
lishment, at  Decatur,  of  "The  Illinois  State  Chron- 
icle," of  which  he  soon  after  took  sole  charge, 
conducting  the  paper  until  1SG1,  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  Thirty-fifth  Illinois  Volunteers  and  was 
appointed  Adjutant.  Although  born  and  edu- 
cated in  a  slave  State,  Mr.  Usrey  was  an  earnest 
opponent  of  slavery,  as  proved  by  the  attitude  of 
his  paper  in  opposition  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  endorsers 
of  the  proposition  for  a  conference  of  the  Anti- 
Nebraska  editors  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  agree 
upon  a  line  of  policy  in  opposition  to  the  further 
extension  of  slavery,  and,  when  that  body  met  at 
Decatur,  on  Feb.  22,  1856,  he  served  as  its  Secre- 
tary, thus  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  initial 
steps  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Illinois.    (See  Anti-Nebraska 


Editorial  Convention.)  After  returning  from 
the  war  he  resumed  his  place  as  editor  of  "The 
Chronicle,"  but  finally  retired  from  newspaper 
work  in  1871.  He  was  twice  Postmaster  of  the 
city  of  Decatur,  first  previous  to  1850,  and  again 
under  the  administration  of  President  Grant; 
served  also  as  a  member  of  the  City  Council  and 
was  a  member  of  the  local  Post  of  the  G.  A,  R., 
and  Secretary  of  the  Macon  County  Association 
of  Mexican  War  Veterans.  Died,  at  Decatur, 
Jan.  20,  1894. 

UTICA,  (also  called  North  Utica),  a  village  of 
La  Salle  County,  on  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Canal  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway,  10  miles  west  of  Ottawa,  situated  on  the 
Illinois  River  opposite  "Starved  Rock,"  also 
believed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Kaskaskia 
village  found  by  the  French  Explorer.  La  Salle, 
when  he  first  visited  Illinois.  "Utica  cement"  is 
produced  here;  it  also  has  several  factories  or 
mills,  besides  banks  and  a  weekly  paper.  Popu- 
lation (1880),  767;  (1890),  1,004;  (1900),  1,150.  " 

VAX  ARXA.M,  John,  lawyer  and  soldier,  was 
born  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  March  3,  1820.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  father  at  five  years  of  age,  he  went  to 
live  with  a  farmer,  but  ran  away  in  his  boyhood; 
later,  began  teaching,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  New  York  City,  beginning 
practice  at  Marshall,  Mich.  In  1858  he  removed 
to  Chicago,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Walker,  Van  Arnam  &  Dexter,  became  promi- 
nent as  a  criminal  lawyer  and  railroad  attorney, 
being  for  a  time  Solicitor  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railroad.  In  1862  he  assisted  in 
organizing  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  and  wascommissii  i  ed 
its  Colonel,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  on 
account  of  illness.  After  spending  some  time  in 
California,  he  resumed  practice  in  Chicago  in 
1865.  His  later  years  were  spent  in  California, 
dying  at  San  Diego,  in  that  State,  April  6,  1890 

YANDALIA.  the  principal  city  and  county-seat 
of  Fayette  County.  It  is  situated  on  the  Kas- 
kaskia River,  30  miles  north  of  Centralia,  02 
miles  south  by  west  of  Decatur,  and  68  miles 
east-northeast  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  an  intersecting 
point  for  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  St.  L  uis 
Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  Railroads.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  State  from  1820  to  1839,  the  seat  of 
government  being  removed  to  Springfi 
latter  year,  in  accordance  with  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  passed  at  the  session  of  18:17.  It  con- 
tains a  court  house  (old  State  Capitol  building), 
six  churches,  two  banks,  three   weekly  papei  .  a 
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graded  school,  flour,  sa  w  and  paper  mills,  foundry, 
stave  and  heading  mill,  carriage  and  wagon 
and  brick  works.    Pop.  (1S90),  2,144;  (1900),  2  605. 

YANDEYEEE,  Horatio  31.,  pioneer  lawyer, 
was  born  in  Washington  County,  lnd..  March  1, 
1816;  came  with  his  family  to  Illinois  at  an  early 
age,  settling  on  Clear  Creek,  now  in  Christian 
County;  taught  school  and  studied  law,  using 
books  borrowed  from  the  late  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart 
of  Springfield;  was  elected  tirst  County  Recorder 
of  Christian  Comity  and.  soon  after,  appointed 
Circuit  Clerk,  filling  both  offices  three  years. 
He  also  held  the  office  of  County  Judge  from  1848 
to  1857;  was  twice  chosen  Representative  in  the 
General  Assembly  (1842  and  1850)  and  once  to  the 
State  Senate  (1862);  in  1846,  enlisted  and  was 
chosen  Captain  of  a  company  for  the  Mexican 
War,  but,  having  been  rejected  on  account  of  the 
quota  being  full,  was  appointed  Assistant-Quarter- 
master, in  this  capacity  serving  on  the  staff  of 
General  Taylor  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
Among  other  offices  held  by  Mr.  Vandeveer,  were 
those  of  Postmaster  of  Taylorville,  Master  in 
Chancery.  Presidential  Elector  (1843),  Delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1862,  and 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  (1870-79).  In  1868 
Judge  Vandeveer  established  the  private  banking 
firm  of  H.  M.  Vandeveer  &  Co.,  at  Taylorville, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  his  sons,  he  continued 
successfully  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Died,  March  12,  1894. 

VAN  HOKNE,  William  C,  Railway  Manager 
and  President,  was  born  in  Will  County,  111., 
February,  1843;  began  his  career  as  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  1856, 
was  attached  to  the  Michigan  Central  and  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  Railroads  (1858-72),  later  being 
General  Manager  or  General  Superintendent  of 
various  other  lines  (1S72-79).  He  next  served  as 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul,  but  soon  after  became  General 
Manager  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  he 
assisted  to  construct  to  the  Pacific  Coast;  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  line  in  1884,  and  its 
President  in  1888.  His  services  have  been  recog- 
nized by  conferring  upon  him  the  order  of 
knighthood  by  the  British  Government. 

VASSEUR,  Noel  C,  pioneer  Indian-trader,  was 
born  of  French  parentage  in  Canada,  Dec.  25, 
1799;  at  the  age  of  17  made  a  trip  with  a  trading 
party  to  the  West,  crossing  Wisconsin  by  way  of 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  the  route  pursued 
by  Joliet  and  Marquette  in  1673;  later,  was  associ- 
ated with  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  in  the  service  of 
the  American  Fur  Company,  in  1820  visiting  the 


region  now  embraced  in  Iroquois  County,  where 
he  and  Hubbard  subsequently  established  a  trad- 
ing post  among  the  Pottawatomie  Indians, 
believed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Iroquois.  The  way  of  reaching  their  station 
from  Chicago  was  by  the  Chicago  and  Des 
Plaines  Rivers  to  the  Kankakee,  and  ascending 
the  latter  and  the  Iroquois.  Here  Vasseur  re- 
mained in  trade  until  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which  he  served  as 
agent  of  the  Government.  While  in  the  Iroquois 
region  he  married  Watseka,  a  somewhat  famous 
Pottawatomie  woman,  for  whom  the  town  of 
Watseka  was  named,  and  who  had  previously 
been  the  Indian  wife  of  a  fellow-trader.  His 
later  years  were  spent  at  Bourbonnais  Grove,  in 
Kankakee  County,  where  he  died,  Dec.  12,  1879. 

VENICE,  a  city  of  Madison  County,  on  the 
Mississippi  River  opposite  St.  Louis  and  2  miles 
north  of  East  St.  Louis;  is  touched  by  six  trunk 
lines  of  railroad,  and  at  the  eastern  approach  to 
the  new  ■•Merchants'  Bridge."  with  its  round-- 
house,  has  two  ferries  to  St.  Louis,  street  car  lire. 
electric  lights,  water-works,  some  manufactures 
and  a  newspaper.     Pop.  (1890),  932;  (1900).  2,450. 

VENICE  &  CABONDELET  RAILROAD.  (See 
Louisville,  Evanavili  &  St.  Louis  [Consolidated) 
Railroad.) 

VERMILION  COUNTY,  an  eastern  county, 
bordering  on  the  Indiana  State  line,  aud  drained 
by  the  Vermilion  and  Little  Vermilion  Rivers, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  was  originally 
organized  in  1826,  when  it  extended  north  to 
Lake  Michigan.  Its  present  area  is  926  square 
miles.  The  discovery  of  salt  springs,  in  1819, 
aided  in  attracting  immigration  to  this  region. 
but  the  manufacture  of  salt  was  abandoned 
many  years  ago.  Early  settlers  were  Seymour 
Treat.  James  Butler,  Henry  Johnston.  Harvey 
Lidington,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  and  Daniel  W. 
Beckwith.  James  Butler  and  Achilles  Morgan 
were  the  first  Canity  Commissioners.  Many 
interesting  fossil  remains  have  been  found, 
among  them  the  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  (1868). 
Fire  clay  is  found  in  large  quantities,  and  two 
coal  seams  cross  the  county.  The  surface  is  level 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Corn  is  the  chief  agricultural 
product,  although  oats,  wheat,  rye.  and  potatoes 
are  extensively  cultivated.  Stock-raising  and 
wool-growing  are  important  industries.  There 
are  also  several  manufactories,  chiefly  at  Dan- 
ville, which  is  the  county  scat.  Coal  mining 
is  carried  on  extensively,  especially  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Danville.  Population  ( 18S0),  41,588;  (1890), 
49,905;  (1900),  65,035. 
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VERMILION  RIVER,  a  tributary  of  the  Illi- 
nois; rises  in  Ford  and  the  northern  part  of 
McLean  County,  and,  running  northwestward 
through  Livingston  and  the  southern  part  of 
La  Salle  Counties,  enters  the  Illinois  River 
nearly  opposite  the  city  of  La  Salle:  has  a  length 
of  about  80  miles. 

VERMILION  RIVER,  an  affluent  of  the  Wa- 
bash, formed  by  the  union  of  the  North.  Middle 
and  South  Forks,  which  rise  in  Illinois,  and 
come  together  near  Danv-Jle  in  this  State.  It 
flows  southeastward,  and  enters  the  Wabash  in 
Vermilion  County,  Ind.  The  main  stream  is 
about  28  miles  long.  The  South  Fork,  however, 
which  rises  in  Champaign  County  and  runs  east- 
ward, has  a  length  of  nearly  75  miles.  The 
Little  Vermilion  River  enters  the  Wabash  about 
7  or  8  miles  below  the  Vermilion,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  Big  Vermilion,  by  way  of 
distinction. 

VERMONT,  a  village  in  Fulton  County,  at 
junction  of  Galesburg  and  St.  Louis  Division  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  24 
miles  north  of  Beardstown;  has  a  carriage  manu- 
factory flour  and  saw-mills,  brick  and  tile  works, 
electric  light  plant,  besides  two  banks,  four 
churches,  two  graded  schools,  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.  An  artesian  well  has  been  sunk  here 
to  the  depth  of  2  GOO  feet      Pop.  (1900),  1,19-3. 

VERSAILLES,  a  town  of  Brown  County,  on 
the  Wabash  Railway,  48  miles  east  of  Quincy;  is 
in  a  timber  and  agricultural  district;  has  a  bank 
and  weekly  newspaper.  Population  (1900),  524. 
VIENNA,  the  county-seat  of  Johnson  County, 
situated  on  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  branch  of 
the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  36  :.iiles  north-northwest  of  Cairo  It 
has  a  court  house,  several  churches,  a  graded 
school,  banks  and  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Population  (1880),  491;  (1S90),  82S;  (1900),  1,217. 
VIGO,  Francois,  pioneer  and  early  Indian- 
trader,  was  born  at  Mondovi,  Sardinia  (Western 
Italy),  in  1747,  served  as  a  private  soldier,  fust  at 
Havana  and  afterwards  at  New  Orleans.  When 
he  left  the  Spanish  army  he  came  to  St.  Louis, 
then  the  military  headquarters  of  Spain  for  Upper 
Louisiana,  where  he  became  a  partner  of  Com- 
mandant de  Leba,  and  was  extensively  engaged 
in  the  fur-trade  among  the  Indians  on  the  I  >hio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers.  On  the  occupation  of 
Kaskaskia  by  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  in  177s. 
he  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  Americans,  turn- 
ing oui  supplies  to  feed  Clark's  destitute  soldiers, 
and  accepting  Virginia  Continental  money,  at 
par,  in  payment,  incurring  liabilities  in  excess  of 


820,000.  This,  followed  by  the  confiscation  policy 
of  the  British  Colonel  Hamilton,  at  Vincennes, 
whore  Vigo  had  considerable  property,  reduced 
him  to  extreme  penury.  11.  W.  Beckwith  says 
that,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  lived  on  hi, 
little  homestead  near  Vincennes,  in  great  poverty 
but  cheerful  to  the  last  He  was  never  recom- 
pensed during  his  life  for  his  sacrifices  in  behalf 
of  the  American  cause,  though  a  tardy  restitution 
was  attempted,  after  his  death,  by  the  United 
States  Government,  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs. 
He  died,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  at  Vincennes,  Ind., 
March  22,  18:35. 

VILLA  RIDGE,  a  village  of  Pulaski  County. 
on  the  Illinois  Central  Railway.  10  miles  north  of 
Cairo.     Population,  500. 

YIXCEVNES,  Jean  Baptiste  Bissot,  a  Canadian 
explorer,  born  at  Quebec,  January,  10t>8,  of  aris- 
tocratic and  wealthy  ancestry.  He  was  closely 
connected  with  Louis  Joliet  —  probably  his 
brother-in-law,  although  some  historians  say  that 
he  was  the  latter's  nephew.  He  entered  the 
Canadian  army  as  ensign  in  1701,  and  had  a  long 
and  varied  experience  as  an  Indian  fighter. 
About  1725  he  took  up  his  residence  on  what  is 
now  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Vincennes, 
Ind..  which  is  named  in  his  honor.  Here  he 
erected  an  earth  fort  and  established  a  trading- 
post.  In  1726,  under  orders,  he  co-operated  with 
D'Artaguiette  (then  the  French  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois) in  an  expedition  against  the  Chickasaws. 
The  expedition  resulted  disastrously.  Vincennes 
and  D'Artaguiette  were  captured  and  bmned 
at  the  stake,  together  with  Father  Senat  (a 
Jesuit  priest)  and  others  of  the  command. 
(See  also  D'Artaguiette;  French  Governors  of 
Illinois.) 

VIRDEN,  a  city  of  Macoupin  County,  on  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Chicago,  Burlingtun  & 
Quincy  Railroads.  21  miles  south  by  west  from 
Springfield,  and  31  miles  east-southeast  of  Jack- 
sonville. It  has  five  churches,  two  banks,  two 
newspapers,  telephone  service,  electric  lights, 
grain  elevators,  machine  shop,  and  extensive  coal 
mines.  Pop.(1900), 2,280;  (school census  1903),3,651. 
VIRGINIA,  an  incorporated  city,  the  county- 
seat  of  Cass  County,  situated  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  with  the  Spring- 
field Division  of  thy  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western Railroad.  15  miles  north  of  Jacksonville, 
and  33  miles  west-northwest  of  Springfield.  It 
lies  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  region. 
There  is  a  flouring  mill  here,  besides  manu- 
factories of  wagons  and  cigars.  The  city  has  two 
National  and    one  State    bank,   live  churches,  a 
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high  school,  and  two  weekly  papers.     Pop    (1890), 
1.603;  (1900).  1.000. 

YOCKE,  William,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Min- 
den,  Westphalia  (Germany),  in  1839,  the  son  of  a 
Government  Secretary  in  the  Prussian  service. 
Having  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1856,  and,  after  a  short 
stay  in  New  York,  came  to  Chicago,  where  he 
found  employment  as  a  paper-carrier  for  "The 
Staats-Zeitung,"  meanwhile  giving  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  law.  Later,  he  became  associated 
with  a  real-estate  firm;  on  the  commencement 
of  the  Civil  War,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a 
three-months'  regiment,  and,  finally,  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Illinois  (the  first  Hecker  regi- 
ment), in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain. 
Returning  from  the  army,  he  was  employed  as 
city  editor  of  "The  Staats-Zeitungj "  but,  in 
1865,  became  Clerk  of  the  Chicago  Police  Court, 
serving  until  18G9.  Meanwhile  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  ami,  on  retirement  from 
office,  began  practice,  but,  in  1S70,  was  elected 
Representative  in  the  Twenty-seventh  General 
Assembly,  in  which  lie  bore  a  leading  part  in 
framing  "the  burnt  record  act"  made  neeessary 
by  the  fire  of  1871.  He  has  since  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  having  been, 
for  a  number  of  years,  attorney  for  the  German 
Consulate  at  Chicago,  also  serving,  for  several 
years,  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  Mr. 
Vocke  is  a  man  of  high  literary  tastes,  as  shown 
by  his  publication,  in  1809,  of  a  volume  of  poems 
translated  from  the  German,  which  has  been 
highly  commended,  besides  a  legal  work  on 
"The  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  Synopsis  of  the  Mode  of  Procedure 
in  our  Federal  and  State  Courts  and  All  Federal 
and  State  Laws  relating  to  Subjects  of  Interest 
to  Aliens,"  which  has  been  published  in  the  Ger- 
man Language,  and  is  highly  valued  by  German 
lawyers  and  business  men.  Mr.  Vocke  was  a 
member  of  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1872  at  Philadelphia,  which  nominated  General 
Grant  for  the  Presidency  a  second  time. 

YOLK,  Leonard  Wells,  a  distinguished  Illinois 
sculptor,  born  at  Wellstown  (afterwards  Veils). 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1828.  Later,  his  father,  who  was 
a  marble  cutter,  removed  to  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and,  at  the  age  of  10,  Leonard  began  work  in  his 
shop.  In  1818  he  came  west  ami  began  model- 
ing in  clay  and  drawing  at  St.  Louis,  being  only 
self-taught.  He  married  a  cousin  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  and  the  latter,  in  1855,  aided  him  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  art  studies  in  Italy.  Two 
years  afterward  he  settled  in  Chicago,  where  he 


modeled  the  first  portrait  bust  ever  made  in  the 
city,  having  for  his  subject  his  first  patron— the 
"Little  Giant."  The  next  year  (l^S)  he  made  a 
life  size  marble  statu.'  of  Douglas.  In  1860  he 
made  a  portrait  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  and  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire 
of  1871.  In  18GS-G9,  and  again  in  1871-72,  lie 
revisited  Italy  for  purposes  of  study.  In  1807  he 
was  elected  academician  of  the  Chicago  Academy. 
and  was  its  President  for  eight  years.  He  was 
genial,  companionable  and  chaiitable,  and  always 
ready  to  as-.Lt  his  younger  and  less  fortunate  pro- 
fes-ii  inal  brethren.  His  best  known  works  are  the 
Douglas  Monument,  in  Chicago,  several  soldiers' 
monuments  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  statuary  for  the  Henry  Keep  mausoleum  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  life-size  statues  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  in  the  State  House  at  Springfield, 
and  numerous  portrait  busts  of  men  eminent 
in  political,  ecclesiastical  and  commercial  life. 
Died,  at  Osceola,  Wis.,  August  18,  1895. 

YOSS,  Arno,  journalist,  lawyer  and  soldier, 
born  in  Prussia.  April  10,  1821:  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Chicago,  in  Lis.  the  same  year  becoming  editor 
of  "The  Staats-Zeitung";  was  elected  City 
Attorney  in  1S52,  and  again  m  1853;  in  1801 
became  Major  of  the  Sixth  Illinois  Cavalry,  but 
afterwards  assisted  in  organizing  the  Twelfth 
Cavalry,  of  which  he  was  commissioned  Colonel, 
still  later  serving  with  his  command  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  at  Harper's  Ferry  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  that  place  in  September,  1802,  but 
succeeded  in  cutting  his  way,  with  his  command, 
through  the  rebel  lines,  escaping  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. Compelled  by  ill-health  to  leave  the  serv- 
ice in  1863,  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  "Will  County, 
but,  in  1869,  returned  to  Chicago,  where  he  served 
as  Master  in  Chancery  and  was  elected  to  the 
lower  branch  of  the  General  Assembly  in  ls70, 
but  declined  a  re-election  in  lb78.  Died,  in  Chi- 
cago, March  23,  ISS8. 

WABASH,  CHESTER  k  WESTERN  RAIL- 
ROAD, a  railway  running  from  Chester  to  Mount 
Vernon,  111.,  63.33  miles,  with  a  branch  extend- 
ing from  Chester  to  Menard.  1.5  miles;  total 
mileage,  64.83.  It  is  of  standard  gauge,  and 
almost  entirely  laid  with  60-pound  steel  rails. — 
(History.)  It  was  organized,  Feb.  20.  187S.  as 
successor  to  the  Iron  Mountain,  Chester  &  Fast- 
em  Railroad.  During  the  fiscal  year  1S93-94  the 
Company  purchased  the  Tamaroa  &  Mount  Ver- 
non Railroad,  extending  from  Mount  Vernon  to 
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Tamaroa,  22.5  miles.  Capital  stock  (1898),  SI,- 
250,000;  bonded  indebtedness.  §690,000;  total 
capitalization,  82,028,573. 

WABASH  (OINTY,  situate!  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  State;  area  220  square  miles.  The 
county  was  carved  out  from  Edwards  in  1624, 
and  the  first  court  house  built  at  Centerville,  in 
May,  1826.  Later,  Mount  Carmel  was  made  the 
county-seat.  (See  Mount  Carmel.)  The  "Wabash 
River  drains  the  count;.'  on  the  east;  other 
streams  are  the  Bon  Pas,  Cofiee  and  Crawfish 
Creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating  with  a  fair 
growth  of  timber.  The  chief  industries  are  the 
raising  of  live-stock  and  the  cultivation  of  cere- 
als. The  wool-crop  is  likewise  valuable.  The 
county  is  crossed  by  the  Louisville.  Evansville  & 
St.  Louis  and  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  Division 
of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Railroads.  Population  (1S80),  4, 945;  (1890), 
11,800;   (1900),  12,583. 

WABASH  RAILROAD,  an  extensive  railroad 
system  connecting  the  cities  of  Detroit  and 
Toledo,  on  the  east,  with  Kansas  City  and  Council 
BluiTs,  on  the  west,  with  branches  to  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Quincy  and  Altamont,  111.,  and  to  Keokuk 
and  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  total  mileage  (189S) 
is  1.8:4.90  miles,  of  which  677.4  miles  are  in  Illi- 
nois— all  of  the  latter  being  the  property  of  the 
company,  besides  170.7  miles  of  yard-tracks,  sid- 
ings and  spurs.  The  company  has  trackage 
privileges  over  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  (G.5 
'miles)  between  Elvaston  and  Keokuk  bridge,  and 
over  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  (21.8 
miles)  between  Camp  Point  and  Quincy. — (His- 
tory.) A  considerable  portion  of  this  road  in 
Illinois  is  constructed  on  the  line  upon  which  the 
Northern  Cross  Railroad  was  projected,  in  the 
"internal  improvement"'  scheme  adopted  in  ls;;7, 
and  embraces  the  only  section  of  road  completed 
under  that  scheme — that  between  the  Illinois 
River  and  Springfield.  (1)  The  construction  of 
this  section  was  begun  by  the  State,  May  11, 
1837,  the  first  rail  laid,  May  9.  1838,  the  mad 
completed  to  Jacksonville.  Jan.  1,  1840,  and  to 
Springfield,  May  13,  1842.  It  was  operated  for  a 
time  by  "mule  power,"  but  the  income  was  in- 
sufficient to  keep  the  line  in  repair  and  it  was 
finally  abandoned  In  1847  the  line  was  sold  for 
821,100  toN.  II.  Ridgelyand  Thomas  Mather  of 
Springfield,  and  by  them  transferred  tc  N'ew 
York  capitalists,  who  organized  the  Sangamon  & 
Morgan  Railroad  Company,  reconstructed  the 
road  from  Springfield  to  Naples  and  opened  it  for 
business  "in  1840.  (2)  In  1853  two  corporations 
were  organized  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  respectively, 


under  the  name  of  the  Toledo  &  Illinois  Railroad 
and  the  Lake  Erie,  Wabash  cY.  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
which  were  consolidated  as  the  Toledo,  Wabash 
&  Western  Railroad,  June  25,  1850.  In  1858 
these  lines  were  sold  separately  under  foreclo- 
sure, and  finally  reorganized,  under  a  special  char- 
ter granted  by  the  Illinois  Legislature,  under  the 
name  cf  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Company. 
(3)  The  Quincy  &  Toledo  Railroad,  extending 
from  Camp  Point  to  the  Illinois  River  opposite 
Meredosia,  was  constructed  in  1858-59,  and  that 
with  the  Illinois  &  Southern  Iowa  (from  Clay- 
ton to  Keokuk),  was  united,  July  1,  1805.  with 
the  eastern  divisions  extending  to  Toledo,  the 
new  organization  taking  the  name  of  the  main 
line,  (Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western).  (4)  The 
Hannibal  &  Naples  Division  (49.6  miles),  from 
Blufifs  to  Hannibal.  Mo.,  was  chartered  in  1863, 
opened  for  business  in  1870  and  leased  to  the 
Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western.  The  latter  defaulted 
on  its  interest  in  1875,  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  and.  in  1877.  was  turned  over  to  a 
new  company  under  the  name  of  the  Wabash 
Railway  Company.  (5)  In  1868  the  company, 
as  it  then  existed,  promoted  and  secured  the  con- 
struction, and  afterwards  acquired  the  owner- 
ship, of  a  line  extending  from  Decatur  to  East  St. 
Louis  (110.5  miles)  under  Cue  name  of  the  Deca- 
tur &  East  St.  Louis  Railroad.  (G)  The  Eel  River 
Railroad,  from  Butler  to  Ldgansport,  Ind.,  was 
acquired  in  1877,  and  afterwards  extended  to 
Detroit  under  the  name  of  the  Detroit,  Butler  ec 
St.  Louis  Railroad,  completing  the  connection 
from  Logansport  to  Detroit.— In  November.  1S79, 
the  Wabash.  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany was  organized.  to..>k  the  property  and  con- 
solidated it  with  certain  lines  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  of  which  the  chief  was  the  St.  Louis. 
Kansas  City  oc  Northern.  A  line  had  been  pro- 
jected from  Decatur  to  Chicago  as  early  as  1870, 
but.  not  having  been  constructed  in  1881,  the 
Wabash.  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  purchased  what  was 
known  as  the  Chicago  &  Pc.ducah  Railroad. 
uniting  with  the  main  lire  at  Bement,  and  (by 
way  of  the  Decatur  and- St.  Louis  Division)  giv- 
ing a  direct  line  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
At  tiiis  time  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  wa'. 
operating  the  following  additional  leased  line-: 
Pekin,  Lincoln  &  Decatur  (67.2  miles);  Hannibal 
.,;  Central  Missouri  (70.2  mil.-);  Lafayette,  Mun- 
.  •■■  &  }  iloomington  (36.7  miles),  and  the  Lafayette 
Bloomington  &  Muncie  (80  miles).  A  connection 
between  Chicago  on  the  west  and  Toledo  im; 
Detn.it  on  the  ta>r  wa-  established  over  the 
Grand  Trunk  roa  i  in  1SS2,  but.  in  L890,  the  com- 
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pany  constructed  a  line  from  Moutpelier,  Ohio,  to 
Clark,  Ind.  (149.7  miles),  thence  by  track  lease 
to  Chicago  (17.5  miles),  giving  an  independent 
line  between  Chicago  and  Detroit  by  what  is 
known  to  investors  as  the  Detroit  &  Chicago 
Division. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  & 
Pacific  system,  in  1S84,  amounted  to  over  3, GOO 
miles;  but,  in  Maty  of  that  year,  default  having 
been  made  in  the  payment  of  interest,  the  work 
of  disintegration  began.  The  main  line  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  that  on  the  west  were  sepa- 
rated, the  latter  taking  the  name  of  the  •'Wabash 
Western."'  The  Eastern  Division  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  so  remaining  until  May, 
18S9,  when  the  two  divisions,  having  been 
bought  in  by  a  purchasing  committee,  were 
consolidated  under  the  present  name.  The  total 
earnings  and  income  of  the  road  in  Illinois,  for 
the  fiscal  year  189S,  were  §4,402,621,  and  the 
expenses  §4,836,110.  The  total  capital  invested 
(1898)  was  8139,889,643,  including  capital  stock 
of  §52,000,000  and  bonds  to  the  amount  of  881,- 
534,000. 

WABASH  RIVER,  rises  in  northwestern  Ohio, 
passes  into  Indiana,  and  runs  northwest  to  Hun- 
tington. It  then  flows  nearly  due  west  to  Logans- 
port,  thence  southwest  to  Covington,  linally 
turning  southward  to  Terre  Haute,  a  few  miles 
below  which  it  strikes  the  western  boundary  of 
Indiana.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Illinois 
.  and  Indiana  (taking  into  account  its  numerous 
windings)  for  some  500  miles.  Below  Vincennes 
it  runs  in  a  south-southwesterly  direction,  and 
enters  the  Ohio  at  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Indiana,  near  latitude  37°  49'  north.  Its  length 
is  estimated  at  557  miles. 

WABASH  ic  MISSISSIPPI  RAILROAD. 
(See  Illinois  Central  Railroad.) 

WABASH,  ST.  LOUIS  k  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
ROAD.    (See  Wabash  Railroad.) 

WABASH  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD.  (See 
Wabash  Railroad.) 

WAIT,  William  Smith,  pioneer,  and  original 
suggestor  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  was 
born  in  Portland,  Maine,  March  5,  1789,  and  edu- 
cated in-  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place. 
In  his  youth  he  entered  a  book-publishing  house 
in  which  his  father  was  a  partner,  and  was  for  a 
time  associated  with  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
paper.  Later  the  business  was  conducted  at 
Boston,  and  extended  over  the  Eastern.  Middle, 
and  Southern  States,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
making  extensive  tours  in  the  interest  of  the 
firm.     In    1817    he    made  a    tour  to    the  West, 


reaching  St.  Louis,  and.  early  in  the  following 
year,  visited  Bond  County,  111.,  where  he  made 
his  first  entry  of  land  from  the  Government. 
Returning  to  Boston  a  few  months  later,  he  con- 
tinued  in  the  service  of  the  publishing  firm  until 
ISO",  when  he  again  came  to  Illinois,  and.  in 
1821,  began  farming  in  Ripley  Township,  Bond 
County.  Returning  East  in  1824,  he  spent  the 
next  ten  years  in  the  employment  of  the  publish- 
ing firm,  with  occasional  visits  to  Illinois.  -In 
1835  lie  located  permanently  near  Greenville, 
Bond  County,  and  engaged  extensively  in  farm- 
ing and  fruit-raising,  planting  one  of  the  largest 
apple  orchards  in  the  State  at  that  early  day.  In 
1845  he  presided  as  chairman  over  the  National 
Industrial  Convention  in  New  York,  and,  in 
1848,  was  nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the 
National  Reform  Association  for  Vice-President 
on  the  ticket  with  Gerrit  Smith  of  New  York, 
but  declined.  He  was  also  prominent  in  County 
and  State  Agricultural  Societies.  Mr  Wait  has 
been  credited  with  being  one  of  the  first  (if  not 
the  very  first)  to  suggest  the  construction  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Bailroad,  which  he  did  as  early 
as  1S35;  was  also  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
construction  of  the  Mississippi  &  Atlantic  Rail- 
road— now  the  "Vandalia  Line'* — giving  much 
time  to  the  latter  enterprise,  from  1840  for  many 
years,  and  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  Illinois  Bridge  Company. 
Died.  July  17,  1805. 

WALKER,  Cyrus,  pioneer,  lawyer,  born  in 
Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  May  14.  1791 ;  was  taken 
while  an  infant  to  Adair  County,  Ky.,  and  came 
to  Macomb,  111.,  in  1833,  being  the  second  lawyer 
to  locate  in  McDonough  County.  He  had  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  successful  advocate,  especially  in 
criminal  cases,  and  practiced  extensively  in  the 
courts  of  Western  Illinois  and  also  in  Iowa.  Died, 
Dec.  1,  1875.  Mr.  Walker  was  uncle  of  the  late 
Pinkney  H.  Walker  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
studied  law  with  him. '  He  was  Whig  candidate 
for  Presidential  Elector  for  the  State-at-large  in 
1840. 

WALKER,  James  Barr,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  July  2'J,  1805;  in  his  youth 
served  as  errand-boy  in  a  country  store  near 
Pittsburg  and  spent  four  years  in  a  printing 
office:  then  became  clerk  in  the  office  of  Mordecai 
M.  Noah,  in  New  York,  studied  law  and  gradu- 
ated from  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio:  edited 
various  religious  papers,  including  "The  Watch- 
man of  the  Prairies"  mow  "The  Advance")  of 
Chicago,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Chicago,  and  for  some  time  was  lecturer  on 
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"Harmony  between  Science  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion*' at  Oberlin  College  and  Chicago  Theological 
Seminar}-.  He  was  author  of  several  volumes, 
one  of  which — "The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of 
Salvation,"  published  anonymously  under  the 
editorship  of  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe  (1855)— ran 
through  several  editions  and  was  translated  into 
five  different  languages,  including  Hindustanee. 
Died,  at  Wheaton,  HI..  -March  0,  1887. 

WALKER,  James  Monroe,  corporation  lawyer 
and  Railway  President,  was  born  at  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  Feb.  14,  1820.  At  fifteen  he  removed  with 
his  parents  to  a  farm  in  Michigan  ;  was  educated 
at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 
1840.  He  then  entered  a  law  office  as  clerk  and 
student,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  next  year. 
and  soon  after  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
Washtenaw  County;  was  also  local  attorney  fur 
the  Michigan  Central  Railway,  for  which,  after 
his  removal  to  Chicago  in  1S53,  he  became  Gen- 
eral Solicitor.  Two  years  later  the  firm  of  Sedg- 
wick &  Walker,  which  had  been  organized  in 
Michigan,  became  attorneys  for  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and,  until  his 
death,  Mr.  Walker  was  associated  with  this  com- 
pany, either  as  General  Solicitor,  General  Counsel 
or  President,  filling  the  latter  position  from  18T0 
to  1875.  Mr.  Walker  organized  both  the  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  stock-yards,  and  was  President 
of  these  corporations,  as  also  of  the  Wilmington 
Coal  Company,  down  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  Jan.  22,  1881,  as  a  result  of 
heart  disease. 

WALKER,  (Rev.)  Jesse,  Methodist  Episcopal 
missionary,  was  born  in  Rockingham  County, 
Va.,  June  9,  17GG;  in  1800  removed  to  Tennessee, 
became  a  traveling  preacher  in  1802,  and,  in 
1806,  came  to  Illinois  under  the  presiding-elder- 
ship  of  Rev.  William  McKendree  (afterwards 
Bishop),  locating  first  at  Turkey  Hill,  St.  Clair 
County.  In  1S07  he  held  a  camp  meeting  near 
Edwardsville— the  first  on  Illinois  soil.  Later, 
he  transferred  his  labors  to  Northern  Illinois; 
was  at  Peoria  in  1824;  at  Ottawa  in  1S25,  and 
devoted  much  time  to  missionary  work  among 
the  Pottawatomies,  maintaining  a  school  among 
them  for  a  time.  He  visited  Chicago  in  1826,  and 
there,  is  evidence  that  he  was  a  prominent  resident 
there  for  several  years,  occupying  a  log  house, 
which  he  used  as  a  church  and  living-room,  on 

'Wolf  Point"  at  the  junction  of  the  North  and 
South  Branches  of  the  Chicago  River.  While 
acting  as  superintendent  of  the  Fox  River  mis- 
sion, his  residence  appears  to  have  been  at  Plain- 


field,  in  the  northern  part  of  Will  County.     Died, 

Oct.   5,  l-.;:.. 

WALKEil,  Pinkney  H.,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  in  Adair  County,  Ky.,  June  IS,  1815. 
His  boyhood  was  chiefly  passed  in  farm  work  and 
as  clerk  in  a  general  store;  in  1S34  he  came  to  Illi- 
nois, settling  at  Rushville,  where  he  worked  in  a 
store  for  four  years.  In  1838  he  removed  to 
Macomb,  where  he  began  attendance  at  an  acad- 
emy and  the  study  of  law  with  his  uncle,  Cyrus 
Walker,  a  leading  lawyer  of  his  time.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839,  practicing  at  Macomb 
until  Is  18,  when  he  returned  to  Rushville.  In 
1853  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial 
Circuit,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  re-elected  in  1855. 
This  position  he  resigned  in  1858,  having  been 
appointed,  by  Governor  Bissell,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  occasioned  bj 
the  resignation  of  Judge  Skinner.  Two  months 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  same  position,  and 
re-elected  in  1  siJT  and  "70.  He  presided  as  Chief 
Justice  from  January,  1S04,  to  June,  '07,  and 
again  from  June,  1*74,  to  June,  '75.  Before  the 
expiration  of  his  last  term  he  died,  Feb.  7,  18S5. 

WALL,  George  Willard,  lawyer,  politician  and 
Judge,  was  born  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  April  22, 
1839;  brought  to  Perry  County,  111.,  in  infancy, 
and  received  his  preparatory  education  at  McKen. 
dree  College,  finally  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1858,  and  from  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School  in  1S59,  when  he  began 
practice  at  Duquoin,  111.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  180:2,  and.  from 
1804  to  'OS,  served  as  State's  Attorney  for  the 
Third  Judicial  District ;  was  also  a  Delegate  to  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1809-70.  In 
ls72  he  was  an  unsuccessful  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Congress,  although  running  ahead  of  his 
ticket.  In  ls77  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of 
the  Third  Circuit,  and  re-elected  in  ",'.',  '85  and 
'91,  much  of  the  time  since  1S77  being  on  duty 
upon  the  Appellate  bench.  His  home  is  at 
Duquoin. 

WALLACE,  i  Rev.)  Teter,  B.D.,  clergyman 
and  soldier;  was  burn  in  Mason  County.  Ky., 
April  11  1813;  taken  in  infancy  to  Brown 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  grew  up  on  a  farm  until 
15  years  of  age,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
carpenter;  at  the  age  of  20  came  to  Illinois, 
where  he  became  a  contractor  and  builder,  fol- 
lowing this  occupation  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
was  converted  in  1835  at  Springfield,  III.  and, 
some  years  later,  having  decided  to  enter  the 
ministry,  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  Conference 
as  a  deacon   by   Bishop   E.  S.  Janes  in    1855.  and 
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placed  in  charge  of  the  Danville  Circuit,  Two 
years  later  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Scott,  and, 
in  the  next  few  years,  held  pastorates  at  various 
places  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  tin 
State.  From  1->0T  to  iST4  he  was  Presiding  Eld  r 
of  the  Mattoon  and  Quincy  Districts,  and.  for  six 
years,  held  the  position  of  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Chaddock  College  at  Quincy,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  hi  1881. 
In  the  second  j-ear  of  the  Civil  War  he  raised  a 
company  in  Sangamon  County,  was  chosen 
its  Captain  and  assigned  to  the  Seventy-third 
Illinois  Volunteers,  known  as  the  "preachers' 
regiment" — all  cf  its  officers  being  ministers.  In 
1804  he  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign  his 
commission.  While  pastor  of  the  church  at  Say- 
brook.  111.,  he  was  offered  the  position  of  Post- 
master of  that  place,  which  he  decided  to  accept, 
and  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the  active  minis- 
try. On  retirement  from  office,  in  1884.  he 
removed  to  Chicago.  In  1889  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Fifer  the  first  Chaplain  of  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Home  at  Quincy,  but  retired 
some  four  years  afterward,  when  he  returned  to 
Chicago.  Dr.  Wallace  was  an  eloquent  and 
effective  preacher  and  continued  to  preach,  at 
intervals,  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  decease, 
which  occurred  in  Chicago,  Feb.  21,  1897,  in  his 
84th  year.  A  zealous  patriot,  he,  frequently 
spoke  very  effectively  upon  the  political  rostrum. 
Originally  a  Whig,  he  became  a  Republican  on 
the  organization  of  that  party,  and  took  pride  in 
the  fact  that  the  first  vote  he  ever  cast  was  for 
Abraham  Lincoln,  for  Representative  in  the  Legis- 
lature, in  1834.  He  was  a  Knight  Templar.  Vice- 
President  of  the  Tippecanoe  Club  of  Chicago, 
and,  at  his  death,  Chaplain  of  America  Post,  Xo. 
708,  G.  A.  R. 

WALLACE,  William  Henry  Lamb,  lawyer  and 
soldier,  was  born  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  July  8,  1821; 
brought  to  Illinois  in  1833,  his  father  settling 
near  La  Salle  and,  afterwards,  at  Mount  Morris, 
Ogle  County,  where  young  Wallace  attended  the 
Rock  River  Seminary;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1845;  in  1846  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  First  Illi- 
nois Volunteers  (Col.  John  J.  Hardin's  regiment). 
for  the  Mexican  War,  rising  to  the  rank  of  Adju- 
tant and  partieiptingin  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista 
(where  his  commander  was  killed),  and  in  other 
engagements.  Returning  to  his  profession  at 
Ottawa,  he  served  as  District  Attorney  (1852-56), 
then  became  partner  of  his  father-in-law,  Col. 
T.  Lyle  Dickey,  afterwards  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  April,  1801,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  answer 
the  call  for  troops  by  enlisting,  and  became  Colo- 


nel of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  (three-months' 
men),  afterwards  re-enlisting  for  three  years. 
As  commander  of  a  brigade  he  participated  in 
the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelsou,  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1802,  receiving  promotion  as  Brigadier- 
Gener.il  for  gallantry.  At  Pittsburg  Landing 
(Shiloh),  as  commander  of  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith's 
Division,  devolving  on  him  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  his  superior  officer,  he  showed  great 
courage,  hut  fell  mortally  wounded,  dying  at 
Charleston,  Tenn.,  April  10,  1802.  His  career 
promised  great  brilliancy  and  his  loss  was  greatly- 
deplored.  -Martin  R.  M.  ( Wallace),  brother  of 
tlie  preceding,  was  born  at  Urbana.  Ohio,  Sept. 
29,  1829,  came  to  La  Salle  County.  111.,  with  his 
father's  family  and  was  educated  in  the  local 
schools  and  at  Rock  River  Seminary:  studied  law 
at  Ottawa,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856, 
soon  after  locating  in  Chicago.  In  1801  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Fourth  Regiment  Illi- 
nois Cavalry,  of  which  he  became  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  was  complimented,  in  1S05,  with  the 
rank  of  brevet  Brigadier-General.  After  the 
war  he  served  as  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue 
(1866-69);  County  Judge  (1^0!>-77)  ;  Prosecuting 
Attorney  fiss4i;  and.  for  many  years  past,  lias 
been  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

WALNUT,  a  town  of  Bureau  County,  on  the 
Mendota  and  Fulton  branch  of  the  Chicago.  Bur- 
lington .v  Quincy  Railroad,  20  miles  west  of 
Mendota;  is  in  a  farming  and  stock-raising  dis- 
trict; has  two  batiks  and  two  newspapers.  Popu- 
lation (1890),  605;  (1900),  791. 

WAR  OF  1M2.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress,  in  June.  1812,  the  Pottawatomies, 
and  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
Territory  of  Illinois,  strongly  sympathized  with 
the  British.  The  savages  had  been  hostile  and 
restle.-s  for  some  time  previous,  and  blockhouses 
and  family  forts  had  been  erected  at  a  number 
of  points,  especially  in  the  settlements  most 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  savages.  Gov- 
ernor Edwards,  becoming  apprehensive  of  an 
outbreak,  constructed  Fort  Russell,  a  few  miles 
from  Edwardsville.  Taking  the  field  in  person, 
he  made  this  his  headquarters,  and  collected  a 
force  of  250  mounted  volunteers,  who  were  later 
reinforced  by  two  companies  of  rangers,  under 
Col.  William  Russell,  numbering  about  ion  men. 
An  independent  company  of  twenty-one  spies,  of 
which  John  Reynolds—afterwards  Governor- 
was  a  member,  was  also  formed  and  led  by  Capt. 
Samuel  .Ju.lv.  The  Governor  organized  his  little 
army  into  two  regiments  under  Colonels  Rector 
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and  Stephenson,  Colonel  Russell  serving  as 
second  to  the  commander-in-chief,  other  mem- 
bers of  his  stall  being  Secretary  Nathaniel  Pope 
and  Robert  K.  McLaughlin.  On  Oct.  IS,  1812, 
Governor  Edwards,  with  his  men,  set  out  for 
Peoria,  where  it  was  expected  that  their  force 
would  meet  that  of  General  Hopkins,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Kentucky  with  a  force  of  2,000 
men.  En  route,  two  Kickapoo  villages  were 
burned,  and  a  number  of  Indians  unnecessarily 
slain  by  Edwards'  party.  Hopkins  had  orders  to 
disperse  the  Indians  on  the  Illinois  and  Wabash 
Rivers,  and  destroy  their  villages.  He  deter- 
mined, however,  on  reaching  the  headwaters  of 
the  Vermilion  to  proceed  no  farther.  Governor 
Edwards  reached  the  head  of  Peoria  Lake,  but, 
failing  to  meet  Hopkins,  returned  to  Fort  Russell. 
About  the  same  time  Capt.  Thomas  E.  Craig  led 
a  party,  in  two  boats,  up  tire  Illinois  River  to 
Peoria.  His  hoats  as  he  alleged,  having  been 
fired  upon  in  the  night  by  Indians,  who  were  har- 
bored and  protected  by  the  French  citizei  s  of 
Peoria,  he  burned  the  greater  part  of  the  village, 
and  capturing  the  population,  carried  them  down 
the  river,  putting  them  on  shore,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  winter,  just  below  Alton.  Other  desultory 
expeditions  marked  the  campaigns  of  1813  and 
1S14.  The  Indians  meanwhile  gaining  courage, 
remote  settlements  were  continually  harassed 
by  marauding  bands.  Later  in  1814,  an  expedi- 
tion, led  by  Major  (afterwards  President)  Zachary 
Taylor,  ascended  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  Rock 
Island,  where  he  found  a  large  force  of  Indians, 
supported  by  British  regulars  with  artillery. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  so  formida- 
ble a  foe,  Major  Taylor  retreated  down  the  river. 
On  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Warsaw  he 
threw  up  fortifications,  which  he  named  Fort 
Edwards,  from  which  point  he  was  subsequently 
compelled  to  retreat.  The  same  year  the  British, 
with  their  Indian  allies,  descended  from  Macki- 
nac, captured  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  burned  Forts 
Madison  and  Johnston,  after  which  they  retired 
to  Cap  au  Oris.  The  treaty  of  Ghent,  signed 
Dec.  24,  1814,  closed  the  war,  although  no  formal 
treaties  were  made  with  the  tribes  until  the  year 
following. 

WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION.  At  theoutbreak 
of  the  Civil  War.  the  executive  chair,  in  Illinois, 
was  occupied  by  Gov.  Richard  Yates.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  issuance  of  President  Lincoln's 
first  call  for  troops  (April  1."..  1801),  the  Governor 
issued  his  proclamation  summoning  tie-  L<  --Ma- 
ture together  in  special  session  and,  tie-  sane- 
day,  issued  a  call  for  "six  regiments  of  militia,*' 


the  quota  assigned  to  the  State  under  call  of  the 
President.  Public  excitement  was  at  fever  heat, 
and  dormant  patriotism  in  both  sexes  was 
aroused  as  never  before.  Party  lines  were 
broken  down  and.  with  comparatively  few  excep- 
tions, the  mass  of  the  people  were  actuated  by  a 
common  sentiment  of  patriotism.  On  April  10, 
Governor  Yates  was  instructed,  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.  to  take  possession  of  Cairo  as  an  important 
strategic  point.  At  that  time,  the  State  militia 
organizations  were  few  in  number  and  poorly 
equipped,  consisting  chiefly  of  independent  com- 
panies in  the  larger  cities.  The  Governor  acted 
with  great  promptitude,  and,  on  April  21,  seven 
companies,  numbering  095  men,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Richard  K.  Swift  of  Chicago,  were  en  route 
to  Cairo.  The  first  volunteer  company  to  tender 
its  services,  in  response  to  Governor  Yates'  proc- 
lamation, on  April  10,  was  the  Zouave  Grays  of 
Springfield.  Eleven  other  companies  were  ten- 
dered the  same  day.  and,  by  the  evening  of  the 
18th,  the  number  had  been  increased  to  fifty. 
Simultaneously  with  these  proceedings,  Chicago 
bankers  tendered  to  the  Governor  a  war  loan  of 
8500, ooii,  and  those  of  Springfield,  §100,000.  The 
Legislature,  at  its  special  session,  passed  acts  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  militia  law.  and 
provided  for  the  creation  of  a  war  fund  of  S2,- 
O'lii.min.  Besides  tin-  six  regiments  already  called 
for,  the  raising  of  ten  additional  volunteer  regi- 
ments and  one  battery  of  light  artillery  was 
authorized.  The  last  of  the  six  regiments, 
apportioned  to  Illinois  under  the  first  presidential 
call,  Mas  dispatched  to  Cairo  early  in  May.  The 
six  regiments  were  numbered  the  Seventh  to 
Twelfth,  inclusive — the  earlier  numbers,  First  to 
Sixth,  being  conceded  to  the  six  regiments  which 
had  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  regi- 
ments w.-re  commanded,  respectively,  by  Colonels 
John  Cook,  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Eleazer  A.  Paine, 
James  D.  Morgan,  William  II.  L.  Wallace,  ami 
John  McArthur,  constituting  the  "First  Brigade 
of  Illinois  Volunteers."  Benjamin  M.  Prentiss, 
having  been  chosen  Brigadier-General  on  arrival 
at  Cairo,  assumed  command,  relieving  General 
Swift.  The  quota  under  the  second  call,  consist- 
ing of  ten  regiments,  was  mustered  into  serviee 
within  sixty  days,  200  companies  being  tendered 
immediately.  Many  more  volunteered  than  could 
be  accepted,  and  large  numbers  crossed  to  "Mis- 
souri and  enlisted  in  regiments  forming  in  that 
State.  During  June-  and  July  tie-  Secretary  of 
War  authorized  Governor  Yates  to  recruit  twenty- 
two  additional  regiments  (seventeen  infantry  and 
five  cavalry),  winch  were  promptly   raised.     On 
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Jul}'  22,  the  clay  following  the  defeat  of  the  Uniou 
army  at  Bull  Run,  President  Lincoln  called  fur 
500,000  more  volunteers.  Governor  Yates  im- 
mediately responded  with  an  offer  to  the  War 
Department  of  sixteen  more  regiments  (thirteen 
of  infantry  and  three  of  cavalry),  ami  a  battalion 
of  artillery,  adding,  that  the  State  claimed  it  as 
her  right,  to  do  her  full  share  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union.  Under  supplemental  author- 
ity, received  from  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
August,  1861,  twelve  additional  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  five  of  cavalry  were  raised,  and,  by  De- 
cember, 1801,  the  State  had  43,000  volunteers  in 
the  field  and  17,000  in  camps  of  instruction. 
Other  calls  were  made  in  July  and  August,  18*> 2, 
each  for  300,000  men.  Illinois'  quota,  under  both 
calls,  was  over  52,000  men.  no  regard  being  paid 
to  the  fact  that  the  State  had  already  furnished 
10,000  troops  in  excess  of  its  quotas  under  previ- 
ous calls.  Unless  this  number  of  volunteers  was 
raised  by  September  1,  a  draft  would  be  ordered. 
The  tax  was  a  severe  one,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
fall  chiefly  upon  the  prosperous  citizens,  the  float- 
ing population,  the  idle  and  the'  extremely  poor 
having  already  followed  the  army's  march,  either 
as  soldiers  or  as  camp-followers.  But  recruiting 
was  actively  carried  on,  and,  aided  by  liberal 
bounties  in  many  of  the  counties,  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  the  52,000  new  troops  were  secured,  the 
volunteers  coming  largely  from  the  substantial 
classes  —  agricultural,  mercantile,  artisan  and 
professional.  By  the  end  of  December,  fifty-nine 
regiments  and  four  batteries  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  front,  besides  a  considerable  number  to  fill 
up  regiments  already  in  the  field,  which  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  battle,  exposure  and  disease. 
At  this  time,  Illinois  had  an  aggregate  of  over 
135,000  enlisted  men  in  the  field.  The  issue  of 
President  Lincoln's  preliminary  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  in  September,  1802,  was  met  by  a 
storm  of  hostile  criticism  from  his  political 
opponents,  who — aided  by  the  absence  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  loyal  population  of  the 
State  in  the  field— were  able  to  carry  the  elec- 
tions of  that  year.  Consequently,  when  the 
Twenty-third  General  Assembly  convened  in 
regular  session  at  Springfield,  on  Jan.  5,  1803.  a 
large  majority  of  that  body  was  not  only  opposed 
to  both  the  National  and  State  administrations, 
but  avowedly  opposed  to  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  war  under  the  existing  policy.  The  Leg- 
islature reconvened  in  June,  but  was  prorogued 
by  Governor  Yates  Between  Ocl.  1.  18G3,  and 
July  1,  18G4.  10,000  veterans  re-enlisted  and 
87,000  new  volunteers  were  enrolled;  and,  by  the 


date  last  mentioned.  Illinois  had  furnished  to  the 
Union  army  241,400  men,  being  14.50(3  in  ex- 
cess of  the  allotted  quotas,  constituting  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  These  were 
comprised  in  151  regiments  of  infantry,  17  of 
cavalry  and  two  complete  regiments  of  artillery, 
besides  twelve  independent  batteries.  The  total 
losses  of  Illinois  organizations,  during  the  war, 
has  been  reported  at  34,834,  of  which  5,874  were 
killed  in  battle,  4,020  died  from  wounds,  22,7^0 
from  disease  and  2,151  from  other  causes — being 
a  total  of  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  entire  force  of 
the  .State  in  the  service.  The  part  which  Illinois 
played  in  the  contest  was  conspicuous  for  patriot- 
ism, promptness  in  response  to  every  call,  and 
the  bravery  and  efficiency  of  its  troops  in  the 
field— reflecting  honor  upon  the  State  and  its  his- 
tory. Nor  were  its  loyal  citizens— who,  while 
staying  at  home,  furnished  moral  and  material 
support  to  the  men  at  the  front — -less  worthy  of 
praise  than  those  who  volunteered.  By  uphold- 
ing the  Government — National  and  State — and 
by  their  zeal  and  energy  in  collecting  and  sending 
forward  immense  quantities  of  supplies— surgical, 
medical  and  other — often  at  no  little  sacrifice, 
they  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the 
Union  arms.  (See  also  Cam})  Douglas;  Camp 
Douglas  Conspiracy;  Secret  Treasonable  Soci- 
eties.) 

WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION  (History  of  Illi- 
nois Regiments).  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
various  military  organizations  mustered  into  the 
service  during  the  Civil  War  (1801-65),  with  the 
terms  of  service  and  a  summary  of  the  more 
important  events  in  the  history  of  each,  while 
in  the  field: 

Seventh  Infantry.  Illinois  having  sent  six 
regiments  to  the  Mexican  War,  by  courtesy  the 
numbering  of  the  regiments  which  took  part  in 
the  war  for  the  Union  began  with  number 
Seven.  A  number  of  regiments  which  responded 
to  the  first  call  of  the  President,  claimed  the  right 
to  be  recognized  as  the  first  regiment  in  the 
field,  but  the  honor  was  finally  accorded  to  that 
organized  at  Springfield  by  Col.  John  Cook,  and 
hence  his  regiment  was  numbered  Seventh.  It 
was  mustered  into  the  service,  April  25,  1801,  and 
remained  at  Mound  City  during  the  three  months' 
service,  the  period  of  its  first  enlistment.  It  was 
subsequently  reorganized  and  mustered  for  the 
three  years'  service.  July  25,  1861,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh, 
Corinth.  Cherokee.  Allatoona  Pass.  Salkahatchio 
Swamp,  Bentonville  and  Columbia.  The  regi- 
ment re-enlisted  as  veterans  at  Pulaski,  Tenn., 
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Dec.  22,   180:};    was  mustered  out  at   Louisville, 
July  9,   1865,  and    paid  off    and    discharged  at 
Springfield,  July  11. 
Eighth  Infantry.     Organized  at  Springfield, 

and  mustered  m  for  three  months'  service,  April 
26,  1861,  Richard  J.  Oglesby  of  Decatur,  being 
appointed  Colonel.  It  remained  at  Cairo  during 
its  term  of  service,  when  it  was  mustered  cut. 
July  20,  1861,  it  was  reorganized  and  mustered  in 
for  three  years'  service.  It  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Port  (iihson, 
Thompson  Hill,  Raymond,  Champion  Hill,  Vicks- 
burg,  Brownsville,  and  Spanish  Fort;  re-enlisted 
as  veterans,  March  24,  1864;  was  mustered  out  at 
Baton  Rouge.  May  4,  1866,  paid  ofT  and  dis- 
charged, May  13,  having  served  five  years. 

Ninth  Infantry.  Mustered  into  the  service 
at  Springfield,  April  26,  1861,  for  the  term  of 
three  months,  under  Col.  Eleazer  A.  Paine.  It 
was  reorganized  at  Cairo,  in  August,  for  three 
years,  being  composed  of  companies  from  St. 
Clair,  Madison,  Montgomery,  Pulaski,  Alexander 
and  Mercer  Counties;  was  engaged  at  Fort  Donel- 
son. Shiloh,  Jackson  (Tern.),  Meed  Creek 
Swamps,  Salem.  YVyatt,  Florence,  Montezuma, 
Athensand  Grenada.  The  regiment  was  mounted, 
March  15,  1863,  and  so  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  its  service.  Mustered  out  at  Louis 
ville.  July  9,  18C5. 

Tr.NTH  Infantry.  Organized  and  mustered 
into  the  service  for  three  months,  on  April  21), 
1861,  at  Cairo,  and  on  July  29,  1861,  was  mustered 
into  the  service  for  three  years,  with  Col.  James 
D.  Morgan  in  command.  It  was  engaged  at 
Sykeston,  New  Madrid,  Corinth.  Missionary 
Ridge.  Buzzard's  Roost.  Resaca,  Pome.  Kenesaw, 
Chattahoochie,  Savannah  and  Bentonville.  he- 
enlisted  as  veterans.  Jan.  1,  1864,  and  mustered 
out  of  service,  July  4.  ISO"),  at  Louisville,  and 
received  final  discharge  and  pay,  July  11,  1865, 
at  Chicago. 

Elf.vf.nth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Spring- 
field and  mustered  into  service.  April  :)(),  1861, 
for  three  months.  July  30,  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out,  and  re-enlisted  for  three  year.-.' 
service.  It  was  engaged  at  Fort  Donelson, 
Shiloh.  Corinth,  Tallahatchie,  Vioksburg.  Liver- 
pool Heights,  Yazoo  City,  Spanish  Fort  and 
Fort  Blakely.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  afterwards 
Brigadier-General  and  killed  at  Shiloh,  was  its 
first  Colonel.  Mustered  out  of  service,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  July  14,  1865;  paid  off  ami  discharged  at 
Springfield. 

TwF.i.FTn  Infantry.  Mastered  into  service 
for  three  vears,  August  1,  1861;  was  engaged  at 


Columbus,  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Lay's 

Ferry,  Pome  Cross  Loads,  Dallas,  Kenesaw, 
Nickajack  Creek.  Paid  Knob,  Decatur,  Ezra 
Church.  Atlanta,  Allatoona  and  Goldsboro.  On 
Jan.  10,  1804,  the  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veter- 
ans John  McArthur  was  its  first  Colonel,  suc- 
ceeded by  Augustus  L.  Chetlain,  both  being 
promoted  to  Brigadier-Generalships.  Mustered 
out  of  service  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  10,  ISC'), 
and  received  final  pay  and  discharge,  at  Spring- 
field, July  18. 

Thirteenth  Infantry.  One  of  the  regiments 
organized  under  the  act  known  as  the  "Ten  Regi- 
ment Bill";  was  mustered  into  service  on  May  24, 
1861,  for  three  years,  at  Dixon,  with  John  B. 
Wyman  as  Colonel;  was  engaged  at  Chickasaw 
Bayou,  Arkansas  Post,  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Rossville  and  Ringgold  Gap. 
Mustered  out  at  Springfield,  June  18,  1864,  hav- 
ing served  three  years  and  two  months. 

Fourteenth  Infantry.  One  of  the  regiments 
raised  under  the  "Ten  Regiment  Bill,"  which 
anticipated  the  requirements  of  the  General 
Government  by  organizing,  equipping  and  dril- 
ling a  regiment  in  each  Congressional  District  in 
the  State  for  thirty  days,  unless  sooner  required 
for  service  by  the  United  States.  It  was  mustered 
in  at  Jacksonville  for  three  years,  May  25,  1861, 
under  command  of  John  M.  Palmer  as  its  first 
Colonel;  was  engaged  at  Shiloh,  Corinth.  Meta- 
mora.  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Fort  Beauregard  and 
Meridian;  consolidated  with  the  Fifteenth  Infan- 
try, as  a  veteran  battalion  (both  regiments  hav- 
ing enlisted  as  veterans),  on  July  1,  1804.  In 
October.  1864,  the  major  part  of  the  battalion 
was  captured  by  General  Hood  and  sent  to 
Andersonville.  The  remainder  participated  in 
the  ''March  to  the  Sea,"  and  through  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Carolinas.  In  the  spring  of  1865  the 
battalion  organization  was  discontinued,  both 
regiments  having  been  filled  up  by  recruits.  The 
regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kan..  Sept.  10,  1865;  and  arrived  at 
Springfield,  111.,  Sept..  22,  2865,  where  it  received 
final  payment  and  discharge.  The  aggregate 
number  of  men  who  belonged  to  this  organization 
was  1,980,  and  the  aggregate  mustered  out  at. 
Fort  Leavenworth,  180.  During  its  1  iur  yens 
and  four  months  of  service,  the  regiment 
marched  4.490  miles,  traveled  by  rail,  2,330  mile, 
and.  by  river,  4,490  miles— making  an  aggregate 

of    11,670  miles. 

Fifteenth  Infantry.     Raised  underthe  '  Ten 
Regiment  Act,"  in  the  (then)  first  Co;,. 
District;    was  organized  at   Freeport,   and    tui'.s- 
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tered  into  service.  May  24.  1861.  It  was  engaged 
at  Sedalia,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Metamora  Hill, 
Vicksburg,    Fort    Beauregard,    Champion    Hill, 

Allatoona  and  Bentonville.  In  March.  1S64,  the 
regiment   re-enlistc  I  as  veterans,  and,    in  July, 

1864,  was  consolidated  with  the  Fourteenth  Infan- 
try as  a  Veteran  Battalion.  At  Big  Shanty  and 
Ackworth  a  large  portion  of  the  battalion  was 
captured  by  General  Hood.  At  Raleigh  the 
Veteran  Battalion  was  discontinued  and  the 
Fifteenth  reorganized.     From  July  1,  to  Sept.  1, 

1865,  the  regiment  was  stationed  at  Forts  Leaven- 
worth and  Kearnej  .  Having  been  mustered  out 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  it  was  sent  to  Springfield 
for  final  payment  and  discharge — having  served 
four  years  and  four  months.  Miles  marched, 
4,299;  miles  by  rail.  2,400,  miles  by  steamer. 
4,310;  men  enlisted  from  date  of  organization, 
1,963;  strength  at  date  of  muster-out.  640. 

Sixteenth  Infantry.  Organized  and  mus- 
tered into  service  at  Quincy  under  the  "Ten-Regi- 
ment Act,'"  May  24,  1861.  The  regiment  was 
engaged  at  New  Madrid.  Tiptonville.  Corinth, 
Buzzards'  Roost,  Resaca,  Rome.  Kern-saw  Moun- 
tain, Chattahoochie  River.  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
Atlanta,  Savannah.  Columbia,  Fayetteville, 
Averysboro  and  Bentonville.  In  December, 
1864,  the  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans;  was 
mustered  out  at  Louisville.  Ky..  July  s.  1S65, 
after  a  term  of  service  of  four  years  and  three 
months,  and.  a  week  later,  arrived  at  Spring- 
field, where  it  received  its  final  pay  and  discharge 
papers.  ' 

Seventeenth  Infantry.  Mustered  into  the 
service  at  Peoria.  111.,  on  May  24.  IS61;  was 
engaged  at  Fredericktown  (Mo.  \  Greenfield 
(Ark.),  Shiloh,  Corinth.  Hatchie  and  Vicksburg. 
In  May,  1S04,  the  term  of  enlistment  having 
expired,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Springfield 
for  pay  and  discharge.  Those  men  and  officers 
who  re-enlisted,  and  those  whose  term  had  not 
expired,  were  consolidated  with  the  Eighth  Infan- 
try, which  was  mustered  out  in  the  spring  of  lsOtJ. 

Eighteenth  Infantry.  Organized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  "Ten  Regiment  Bill,"  at  Anna, 
and  mustered  into  the  service  on  May  2s.  1861, 
the  term  of  enlistment  being  for  three  years. 
The  regiment  participated  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Mcllenry,  and  was  actively  engaged  at  Fort 
Donelson,  Shiloh  and  Corinth.  It  was  mustered 
out  at  Little  Rock.  Dec.  16,  1865,  and  Dec.  31, 
thereafter,  arrived  at  Springfield,  111.,  for  pay- 
ment and  discharge.  The  aggregate-  enlistments 
in  the  regiment,  from  its  organization  to  date  of 
discharge  (rank  and  file)    numbered  -  ■  ,-. 


Nineteenth  Infantry.  Mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  for  three  years,  June  IT, 
1861,  at  Chicago,  embracing  four  companies 
which  had  been  accepted  under  the  call  for  three 
months'  men;  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Stone  River  and  in  the  Tullahoma  and  Chatta- 
nooga campaigns;  was  also  engaged  at  Davis" 
Cross  Roads,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge  and 
Resaca.  It  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  July 
9,  1864,  at  Chicago.  Originally  consisting  of 
nearly  1,000  men.  besides  a  large  number  of 
recruits  received  during  the  war.  its  strength  at 
the  final  muster-out  was  less  than  350. 

Twentieth  Infantry  Organized.  May  14. 
1861,  at  Joliet.  and  Jane  13.  1S61,  and  mustered 
into  the  service  for  a  term  of  three  years.  It 
participated  in  the  following  engagements,  bat- 
tles, sieges,  etc.:  Fredericktown  (Mo.),  Fort 
Donelson,  Shiloh.  Corinth.  Thompson's  Planta- 
tion. Champion  Hilis.  Big  Black  River,  Vicks- 
burg. Kenesaw  Mountain  and  Atlanta.  Afte.f 
marching  through  the  Carolinas,  the  regiment- 
was  finally  ordered  to  Louisville,  where  it  was 
mustered  out.  July  16,  1865,  receiving  its  final 
discharge  at  Chicago,  on  July  24. 

Twenty-first  Infantry.  Organized  under 
the  "Ten  Regiment  BUI,'*  from  the  (then)  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District,  at  Mattoon,  and 
mustered  into  service  for  three  years,  June  2S, 
1S61.  Its  first  Colonel  was  U.  S.  Grant,  who  was 
in  command  until  August  7,  when  he  was  com- 
missioned Brigadier-General.  It  was  engaged 
at  Fredericktown  (Mo.),  Corinth.  Perryville.  Mur- 
freesboro,  Liberty  Clap,  Chickamauga.  Jonesboro, 
Frankliu  and  Nashville.  The  regiment  re-enlisted 
as  veterans,  at  Chattanooga,  in  February,  1864 
From  June.  1804.  to  December.  1865,  it  was  on 
duty  in  Texas.  Mustered  out  at  San  Antonio. 
Dec.  10.  1865,  and  paid  oil  and  discharged  at 
Springfield,  Jan.  IS.  1866. 

Twenty-second  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Belleville,  and  mustered  into  service,  for  three 
years,  at  Caseyville,  111.,  June  25,  1S61 ;  was 
engaged  at  Belmont.  Charleston  (Mo).  Sikestown, 
Tiptonville,  Farmington,  Corinth,  Stone  River. 
Chickamauga.  Missionary  Ridge,  Resaca,  New 
Hope  Church,  and  all  the  kittles  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  except  Rocky  Face  Ridge.  It  was 
mustered  out  at  Springfield,  July  7,  1864,  the  vet- 
erans and  recruits,  w  hose  term  of"  service  had  not 
expired,  being  consolidated  with  the  Forty-second 
Regiment  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers. 

Twenty-third  Infantry.  The  organization 
of  the  Twenty-third  Infantry  Volunteers  com- 
menced  at  Chicago   under  the  popular  name  of 
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the  ''Irish  Brigade,"  immediately  upon  the 
opening  of  hostilities  at  Sumter.  The  formal 
muster  of  the  regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  James  A.  Mulligan,  was  made,  June  15,  1SG1, 
at  Chicago,  when  it  was  occupying  barracks 
known  as  Kane's  brewery  near  the  river  on 
West  Polk  Street.  It  was  early  ordered  to  North- 
ern Missouri,  and  was  doing  garrison  duty  at 
Lexington,  when,  in  September,  1861,  it  surren- 
dered with  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  to  the  forces 
under  the  rebel  General  Price,  and  was  paroled. 
From  Oct.  8,  1861,  to  June  14,  1862,  it  was  detailed 
to  guard  prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas.  Thereafter 
it  participated  in  engagements  in  the  Virginias, 
as  follows:  at  South  Fork,  Greenland  Gap,  Phi- 
lippi,  Hedgeville,  Leetown,  Maryland  Heights, 
Snicker's  Gap,  Kemstown,  Cedar  Creek,  Win- 
chester, Charlestown,  Berryville,  Opequan  Creek, 
Fisher's  Hill,  Harrisonburg,  Hatcher's  Pun  and 
Petersburg.  It  also  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Richmond  and  the  pursuit  of  Lee,  being  present 
at  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  In  January 
and  February,  1864,  the  regiment  re-enlisted  as 
veterans,  at  Greenland  Gap.  W.  Va.  In  August, 
1864,  the  ten  companies  of  the  Regiment,  then 
numbering  440,  were  consolidated  into  five  com- 
panies and  designated.  "Battalion,  Twenty-third 
Regiment,  Illinois  Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry." 
The  regiment  was  thanked  by  Congress  for  its 
part  at  Lexington,  and  was  authorized  to  inscribe 
Lexington  upon  its  colors.  (See  also  Mulligan, 
James  A.) 

Twenty-foVrtii  Infantry,  (known  as  the 
First  Hecker  Regiment).  Organized  at  Chicago, 
with  two  companies— to-wit:  the  Union  Cadets 
and  the  Lincoln  Rifles — from  the  three  months' 
service,  in  June,  1801,  and  mustered  in,  July  8, 
1861.  It  participated  in  the  battles  of  Perryville, 
Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  Resaca,  Kenesaw 
Mountain  and  other  engagements  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign.  It  was  mustered  out  of  service  at 
Chicago,  August  6,  1S64.  A  fraction  of  the  regi- 
ment, which  had  been  recruited  in  the  field,  and 
whose  term  of  service  had  not  expired  at  the  date 
of  muster-out,  was  organized  into  one  company 
and  attached  to  the  Third  Brigade,  First  Divi- 
sion, Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  and  mustered  out 
at  Camp  Butler,  August  1,  1865. 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  Organized  from 
the  counties  of  Kankakee,  Iroquois,  Ford,  Vermil- 
ion, Douglas,  Coles,  Champaign  and  Edgar,  and 
mustered  into  service  at  St.  Louis,  August  4,  1861. 
It  participated  in  the  battles  of  Pea  Ridge.  Stone 
River,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  in  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  the  battle  of  Kenesaw  Moun- 


tain, the  siege  of  Atlanta,  and  innumerable  skir- 
mishes; was  mustered  out  at  Springfield,  Sept.  5, 
1804.  During  its  three  yt-ars'  service  the  regi- 
ment traveled  4.902  miles,  of  which  3,252  were  on 
foot,  the  remainder  by  steamboat  and  railroad. 

Twenty-sixth  Infantry.  Mustered  into  serv- 
ice, consisting  of  seven  companies,  at  Springfield, 
August  31,  1861.  On  Jan.  1,  1804,  the  regiment 
re-enlisted  as  veterans.  It  was  authorized  by  the 
commanding  General  to  inscribe  upon  its  ban- 
ners "New  Madrid";  "Island  Xo.  10;''  "Farming- 
ton;"  "Siege  of  Corinth;"  "Iuka;"  "Corinth— 
3d  and  4th,  1862;"  "Resaca;"  "Kenesaw;"  "Ezra 
Church;"  "Atlanta;"  "Jonesboro;"  "Griswold- 
ville;"  "McAllister;"  "Savannah;"  "Columbia," 
and  "Bentonville."  It  was  mustered  out  at 
Louisville,  July  20,  1*^65,  and  paid  off  and 
discharged,  at  Springfield,  July  28 — the  regiment 
having  marched,  during  its  four  years  of  service, 
6.931  miles,  and  fought  twenty-eight  hard  battles, 
besides  innumerable  skirmishes. 

Twenty-seventh  Infantry.  First  organized, 
with  only  seven  companies,  at  Springfield, 
August  10,  1861,  and  organization  completed  by 
the  addition  of  three  more  companies,  at  Cairo, 
on  September  1.  It  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bel- 
mont, the  siege  of  Island  No.  10,  and  the  battles 
of  Farmington,  Nashville  Murfreesboro,  Chicka- 
mauga, Missionary  Ridge,  Rocky  Face  Ridge, 
Resaca,  Calhoun,  Adairsville.  Dallas,  Pine  Top 
Mountain  and  Kenesaw  Mountain,  as  well  as  in 
the  investment  of  Atlanta:  was  relieved  from 
duty,  August  25.  1864,  while  at  the  front,  and 
mustered  out  at  Springfield,  September  20.  Its 
veterans,  with  the  recruits  whose  term  of  serv- 
ice had  not  expired,  were  consolidated  with  the 
Ninth  Infantry. 

Twenty-eighth  Infantry.  Composed  of 
companies  from  Pike,  Fulton,  Schuyler,  Mason. 
Scott  and  Menard  Counties;  was  organized  at 
Springfield,  August  13,  1861,  and  mustered  into 
service  for  three  years.  It  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Shiloh  and  Metamora,  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg  and  the  battles  of  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
and  Fort  Beauregard,  and  in  the  capture  of 
Spanish  Fort,  Fort  Blakely  and  Mobile.  From 
June,  1804,  to  March,  1866,  it  was  stationed  in 
Texas,  and  was  mustered  out  at  Brownsville,  in 
that  State.  March  10,  lsOG,  having  served  four 
years  and  seven  months.  It  was  discharged,  at 
Springfield,  May  13,  1866. 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry.  Mustered  into  serv- 
ice at  Springfield,  August  19,  1861,  and  was 
engaged  at  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  and  in  the 
sieges  of  Corinth,  Vicksburg  and  Mobile.     Eight 
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companies  were  detailed  for  duty  at  Holly  Springs, 
and  were  there  captured  by  General  Van  Dorn. 
in  December,  1862.  but  were  exchanged,  six 
months  later.  In  January.  1864,  the  regiment 
re-enlisted  as  veterans,  and,  from  June.  1S61,  to 
November,  1805,  was  on  duty  in  Texas.  It  was 
mustered  out  of  service  in  that  State,  Nov.  6, 
1805,  and  received  final  discharge  on  November  28. 

Thirtieth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Spring- 
field, August  28,  1861;  was  engaged  at  Belmont, 
Fort  Donelson,  the  siege  of  Corinth,  Medan 
Station,  Raymond,  Champion  Hills,  the  sieges  of 
Yicksburg  and  Jackson,  Big  Shanty.  Atlanta. 
Savannah,  Pocotaligo,  Orangeburg.  Columbia, 
Cheraw,  and  Fayetteville;  mustered  out,  July 
17, 1865,  and  received  final  payment  and  discharge 
at  Springfield,  July  27,  1805." 

Thirty-first  Infantry.  Organized  at  Cairo, 
and  there  mustered  into  service  on  Sept.  18, 
1861;  was  engaged  at  Belmont,  Fort  Donelson, 
Shiloh,  in  the  two  expeditions  against  Vicks- 
burg,  at  Thompson's  Hill,  Ingram  Heights,  Ray- 
mond, Jackson.  Champion  Hill,  Big  Shanty, 
Kenesaw  Mountain.  Atlanta.  Lovejoy  Station  and 
Jonesboro;  also  participated  in  the  '"March  to 
the  Sea"  and  took  part  in  the  battles  and  skir- 
mishes at*  Columbia,  Cheraw,  Fayetteville  and 
Bentonville.  A  majority  of  the  regiment  re- 
enlisted  as  veterans  in  March,  1864.  It  was 
mustered  out  at  Louisville.  Jul}-  19,  1865,  and 
finally  discharged  at  Springfield,  July  23. 

Thirty-second  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Springfield  and  mustered  into  service,  Dec.  31, 
1861.  By  special  authority  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, it  originally  consisted  of  ten  companies  of 
infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery.  It  was 
engaged  at  Fort  Donelson.  Shiloh,  in  the  sieges 
of  Corinth  and  Vicksburg,  and  in  the  battles  of 
La  Grange,  Grand  Junction,  Metamora,  Harrison- 
burg, Kenesaw  Mountain.  Niekajack  Creek. 
Allatoona,  Savannah,  Columbia,  Cheraw  and 
Bentonville.  In  January,  186-1,  the  regiment 
re-enlisted  as  veterans,  and,  in  June,  1865.  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  Mustered  out 
there,  Sept.  16,  1865,  and  finally  discharged  at 
Springfield. 

Thirty-third  Infantry.  Organized  and  mus- 
tered into  service  at  Springfield  in  September, 
1861:  was  engaged  at  Frederiektown  (Mo.),  Port 
Gibson.  Champion  Hills,  Black  River  Bridge,  the 
assault  and  siege  of  Vicksburg,  siege  of  Jackson, 
Fort  Esperanza.  and  in  the  expedition  against 
Mobile.  The  regiment  veteranized  at  Vicksburg, 
Jan  1,1864:  was  mustered  out,  at  the  same  point, 
Nov.  24,   1505.  and  finally  discharged   at  Spring- 


field, Dec.  C  and  7,  1805.  The  aggregate  enroll- 
ment of  the  regiment  was  between  l,90u  and 
2  iino 

Thirty-focrth  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Springfield,  Sept.  7,  1861 ;  was  engaged  at  Shiloh, 
Corinth,  Murfreesboro,  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Re- 
saca,  Big  Shanty,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Atlanta, 
Joni'shoro,  and.  after  participating  in  the  "March 
to  the  Sea"  and  through  the  Carolinas,  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Bentonville.  After  the  surrender 
of  Johnston,  the  regiment  went  with  Sherman's 
Army  to  Washington.  ]).  C.  and  took  part  in  the 
grand  review.  May  24.  1865;  left  Washington, 
June  12,  and  arrived  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  18, 
where  it  was  mustered  out,  on  July  12;  was- dis- 
charged and  paid  at  Chicago.  July  17,  1865. 

Thirty-fifth  Infantry.  Organized  at  De- 
catur on  July  3,  1801,  and  its  services  tendered  to 
the  President,  being  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  as  "Col.  G.  A.  Smith's  Independent  Regi- 
ment of  Illinois  Volunteers,"  on  July  23,  and 
mustered  into  service  at  St.  Louis.  August  12.  It 
was  engaged  at  Pea  Ridge  and  in  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  also  participated  in  the  battles  of  Perry  - 
ville.  Stone  River.  Chickamauga,  Missionary 
Ridge,  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  Dallas  and 
Kenesaw.  Its  final  muster-out  took  place  at 
Springfield.  Sept.  27,  1504.  the  regiment  having 
marched  (exclusive  of  railroad  and  steamboat 
transportation)  3,056  miles. 

Thirty-sixth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Camp 
Hammond,  near  Aurora,  111.,  and  mustered  into 
service,  Sept.  23,  1861,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
The  regiment,  at  its  organization,  numbered  965 
off]  •  rs  and  enlisted  men,  and  had  two  companies 
of  Cavalry  ("A"  and  "B"),  186  officers  and 
men.  It  was  engaged  at  Leetown,  Pea  Ridge, 
Perryville,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga.  the  siege 
of  Chattanooga,  Missionary  Ridge,  Rocky  Face 
Ri  ;  ;e,  Resaca,  Adairsville,  New  Hope  Church, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Jones- 
boro. Franklin  and  Nashville.  Mustered  out. 
Oct.  s.  1865,  and  disbanded,  at  Springfield,  Oct. 
27,  having  marched  and  been  transported,  during 
its  term  of  service,  more  than  10,000  miles. 

Thirty-seventh  Infantry.  Familiarly  known 
as  "Fremont  Rifles";  organized  in  August,  1861. 
and  mustered  into  service,  Sept.  18.  Th*-  regi- 
ment was  presented  with  battle-flags  by  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade.  It  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Tea  Ridge,  Neosho,  Prairie  Grove  and 
Chalk  Bluffs,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  and  in  the 
battles  of  Yazoo  City  and  Morgan's  Bend.  In 
October.  1S63,  it  was  ordered  to  the  d<  fenseof  the 
frontier  along  the    Rio    Grande:    re-enlisted   as 
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veterans  in  February,  1864;  took  part  in  the 
siege  arid  storming  of  Fort  Blakely  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Mobile;  from  July,  1865,  to  May.  1806, 
was  again  on  duty  in  Texas;  was  mustered  out 
at  Houston,  May  15,  1806,  and  finally  discharged 
at  Springfield,  May  31,  having  traveled  some 
17,000  miles,  of  which  nearly  3,300  were  by 
marching. 

Tiiikty-eighth  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Springfield,  in  September,  1801.  The  regiment 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Fredericktown, 
Perryville,  Knob  Gap.  Stone  River.  Liberty  Gap, 
Chickamauga,  Tine  Top,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Franklin  and  Nashville; 
re-enlisted  as  veterans  in  February.  1864;  from 
June  to  December,  1S65,  was  on  duty  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas;  was  mustered  out  at  Victoria, 
Texas,  Dec.  31,  1805,  and  received  final  discharge 
at  Springfield. 

Thirty-ninth  INFANTRY.  The  organization  of 
this  Regiment  was  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  reached  Chi- 
cago. General  Thomas  O.  Osborne  was  one  of  its 
contemplated  field  olficers,  and  labored  zealously 
to  get  it  accepted  under  the  first  call  for  troops, 
but  diil  not  accomplish  his  object.  The  regiment 
had  already  assumed  the  name  of  the  "Yates 
Phalanx"'  in  honor  of  Governor  Yates.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  War  Department  on  the  day 
succeeding  the  first  Bull  Run  disaster  (July  22, 
1861),  and  Austin  Light. of  Chicago,  was  appointed 
Colonel.  Under  his  direction  the  organization  was 
completed,  and  the  regiment  left  Camp  Mather, 
Chicago,  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  13,  1801.  It  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Malvern 
Hill  (the  second),  Morris  Island,  Fort  Wagner, 
Drmy's  BlulT.  and  in  numerous  engagements 
before  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  including  the 
capture  of  Fort  Gregg,  and  was  present  at  Lee"s 
surrender  at  Appomattox.  In  the  meantime  the 
regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans,  at  Hilton  Head, 
S.  C,  in  September,  1863.  It  was  mustered  out 
at  Norfolk,  Dec.  0,  1805,  and  received  final  dis- 
charge at  Chicago,  December  10. 

Fortieth  Infantry.  Enlisted  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Franklin.  Hamilton,  Wayne,  White, 
Wabash,  Marion.  Clay  and  Fayette,  and  mustered 
into  service  for  three  years  at  Springfield, 
August  10,  1801.  It  was  engaged  at  Shiloh,  in 
the  siege  of  Corinth,  at  Jackson  (Miss),  in  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  at  Missionary  Ridge,  New 
Hope  Church.  Black  Jack  Knob.  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain. Atlanta.  Jonesboro.  Ezra  Chapel,  Gris- 
woldville,  siege  of  Savannah,  Columbia  (S.  C). 
and   Bentonville.     It  re-enlisted,  as  veterans,  at 


Scottsboro,  Ala.,  Jan.  1,  1804.  and  was  mustered 
out  at  Louisville,  July  24.  1SG5.  receiving  final 
discharge  at  Springfield. 

Forty-first  Infantry.  Organized  at  Decatur 
during  July  and  August,  1801,  and  was  mustered 
into  service,  August  5.  It  was  engaged  at  Fort 
Donelson,  Shiloh.  the  siege  of  Corinth,  the  second 
battle  of  Corinth,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and 
Jackson,  in  the  Red  River  campaign,  atGuntown. 
Kenesaw  Mountain  and  Allatoona,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  "March  to  the  Sea."  It  re-enlisted, 
as  veterans,  March  17,  ls04,  at  Vicksburg,  and 
was  consolidated  with  the  Fifty-third  Infantry, 
Jan.  4.  1865,  forming  Companies  G  and  II. 

Fobty-second  Infantry.  Organized  at  Chi- 
cago, July  22.  1861;  was  engaged  at  Island  No.  10, 
the  siege  of  Corinth,  battles  of  Farmington, 
Columbia  (Tenn.),  was  besieged  at  Nashville, 
engaged  at  Stone  River,  in  the  Tullahoma  cam- 
paign, at  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  Rocky 
Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  Adairsville,  New  Hope 
Church.  Pine  and  Kenesaw  Mountains,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro.  Lovejoy  Station, 
Spring  Hill.  Franklin  and  Nashville.  It  re- 
enlisted,  as  veterans,  Jan.  1,  1804;  was  stationed 
in  Texas  from  July  to  December,  1805;  was  mus- 
tered out  at  Indianola,  in  that  State,  Dec.  16, 
1805.  and  finally  discharged,  at  Springfield,  Jan. 
12.  1866. 

Forty-third  Infantry.  Organized  at  Spring- 
field in  September,  1861,  and  mustered  into 
service  on  Oct.  12.  The  regiment  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh  and  in  the 
campaigns  in  West  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas;  was  mustered  out  at  Little  Rock, 
Nov.  30,  180."i.  and  returned  to  Springfield  for 
final  pay  and  discharge,  Dec.  14.  1805. 

Eorty  FotRTH  Infantry.  Organized  in  Au- 
gust, 1861,  at  Chicago,  and  mustered  into  service, 
Sept.  13,  1801:  was  engaged  at  Pea  Ridge, 
Perryville,  Stone  River,  Hoover's  Gap,  Shelby- 
ville,  Tullahoma.  Chickamauga,  Missionary 
Ridge,  Buzzard's  Roost,  Rocky  Face  Ridge. 
Adairsville,  Dallas.  New  Hope  Church,  Kene- 
saw Mountain,  Gulp's  Farm,  Chattahoochie 
River,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro, 
Franklin  and  Nashville.  The  regiment  re-enlisted 
as  veterans  in  Tennessee,  in  January.  1864. 
From  June  to  September.  1S65.  it  was  stationed 
in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  was  mustered  out  at 
Port  Lavaca,  Sept  25,  1865,  and  received  final 
discharge,  at  Springfield,  three  weeks  later. 

Forty-fifth  Infantry.  Originally  called 
the  "Washburne  Lead  Mine  Regiment";  was 
organized  at  Galena,  July  23,  1861,  and  mustered 
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into  service  at  Chicago,  Dec.  25,  1S<">1.  It  was 
engaged  at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  battle  of  Medan,  tlie  campaign  against 
Vicksburg,  the  Meridian  raid,  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, the  "March  to  the  Sea."*  and  the  advance 
through  tiie  Carolinas.  The  regiment  veteran- 
ized in  January,  1^34:  was  mustered  out  of  serv- 
ice at  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  12,  18G5,  and  arrived 
in  Chicago.  July  15,  1805,  for  final  pay  and  dis- 
charge. Distance  marched  in  four  years,  1,750 
miles. 

Forty-sixth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Spring- 
field, Dec.  28,  1861 ;  was  engaged  at  Fort  Donel- 
son, Shiloh,  the  siege  of  Corinth,  battle  of 
Metamora,  siege  of  Vicksburg  (where  five  com- 
panies of  the  regiment  were  captured),  in  the 
reduction  of  Spanish  Fort  and  Fort  Blakeley, 
and  the  capture  of  Mobile.  It  was  mustered  in 
as  a  veteran  regiment,  Jan.  4,  lsi'4.  From  May, 
1805.  to  January,  1866,  it  was  on  duty  in  Louisi- 
ana; was  mustered  out  at  Baton  Rouge,  Jan.  20, 
1866,  and,  on  Feb.  1,  1860,  finally  paid  and  dis- 
charged at  Springfield. 

Forty-sevi:nth  Infaxtry.  Organized  and 
mustered  into  service  at  Peoria,  111.,  on  August 
10,  1801.  The  regiment  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition against  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10: 
also  participated  in  the  battles  of  Farmington. 
Iuka.  the  second  battle  of  Corinth,  the  capture 
of  Jackson,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  Red 
River  expedition  and  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
and  in  the  struggle  at  Lake  Chicot.  It  was 
ordered  to  Chicago  to  assist  in  quelling  an  antici- 
pated riot,  in  1804,  but,  returning  to  the  front, 
took  part  in  the  reduction  of  Spanish  Fort  and 
the  capture  of  Mobile;  was  mustered  out,  Jan. 
21,  1806,  at  Selma,  Ala.,  and  ordered  to  Spring- 
field, where  it  received  final  pay  and  discharge. 
Those  members  of  the  regiment  who  did  not  re-en- 
list as  veterans  were  mustered  out,  Oct.  11.  1804. 

Forty'-eighth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Spring- 
field. September.  1861,  and  participated  in  battles 
and  sieges  as  follows:  Fort  Henry  and  Fort 
Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth  (siege  of),  Vicksburg 
(first  expedition  against^,  Missionary  Ridge,  as 
well  as  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  the  "March 
to  the  Sea  "  The  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veter- 
ans, at  Scottsboro,  Ala.,  Jan.  1,  1864;  was  mus- 
tered out,  August  15,  1805,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark  . 
and  ordered  to  Springfield  for  final  discharge, 
arriving,  August  21,  1865.  The  distance  marched 
was  3,000  miles;  moved  by  water.  5,000;  by  rail- 
road. 3,450— total,  11,450. 

Forty-ninth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Spring- 
field,  111.   Dec.   31,    1861;    was  engaged  at  Fort 


Donelson.  Shiloh  and  Little  Rook;  took  part  in 
the  campaign  against  Meridian  and  in  the  Red 
River  expedition,  being  in  the  battle  of  Pleasant 
Hill.  Jan.  15,  1864;  three-fourths  of  the  regiment 
re-enlisted  and  were  mustered  in  as  veterans, 
returning  to  Illinois  on  furlough.  The  non- 
veterans  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Tupelo.  The 
regiment  participated  in  the  battle  of  Nashville, 
and  was  mustered  out.  Sept.  0.  1865,  at  Paducah, 
Ky.,  and  arrived  at  Springfield,  .Sept.  15.  1805, 
for  final  payment  and  discharge. 

Fiftieth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Quincy,  in 
August,  1861,  and  mustered  into  service.  Sept.  12, 
1861;  was  engaged  at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  the  second  battle  of  Corinth, 
Allatoona  and  Bentonville,  besides  many  minor 
engagements.  The  regiment  was  mounted,  Nov. 
17,  1S03;  re-enlisted  as  veterans.  Jan.  1,  1864,  was 
mustered  out  at  Louisville,  July  13,  1805,  and 
reached  Springfield,  the  following  day.  for  final 
pay  and  discharge. 

Fifty-first  Infantry.  Organized  at  Chi- 
cago, Dec.  24.  1801 ;  was  engaged  at  New  Madrid, 
Island  No.  10,  Farmington,  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Jones- 
boro,  Spring  Hill,  Franklin  and  Nashville.  The 
regiment  was  mustered  in  as  veterans,  Feb.  16. 
1804;  from  July  to  September,  1805,  was  on  duty 
in  Texas,  and  mustered  out,  Sept.  25,  1865,  at 
Camp  Irwin,  Texas,  arriving  at  Springfield,  111  , 
Oct.  15.  1S65,  f<>r  final  payment  and  discharge. 

Fifty-second  Infantry.  Organized  at  Ge- 
neva in  November,  1801.  and  mustered  into  serv- 
ice, Nov.  19.  The  regiment  participated  in  the 
following  battles,  sieges  and  expeditions:  Shiloh. 
Corinth  ^siege  and  second  battle  of),  Iuka,  Town 
Creek,  Snake  Creek  Gap,  Resaca,  Lay's  Ferry, 
Rome  Cross  Roads,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Nickajack  Creek.  Decatur,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro 
and  Bentonville.  It  veteranized.  Jan.  9,  1804 ; 
was  mustered  out  at  Louisville,  July  4,  1805, 
and  received  final  payment  and  discharge  at 
Springfield.  July  12. 

Fifty-third  Infantry.  Organized  at  Ottawa 
in  the  winter  of  1801-02,  and  ordered  to  Cliicago. 
Feb.  27,  1802,  to  complete  its  organization.  It 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  was  engaged 
at  Davis'  Bridge,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  in  the 
Meridian  campaign,  at  Jackson,  the  siege  of 
Atlanta,  the  '"March  to  the  Sea,"  the  capture  of 
Savannah  and  the  campaign  in  the  Carolinas, 
including  the  battle  of  Bentonville.  The  regi- 
ment was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Louisville, 
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July  22.  1865,  and  received  final  discharge,  at 
Chicago,  July  28.  It  marched  2,855  miles,  and 
was  transported  by  boat  and  cars,  4,108  miles. 
Over  1,800  officers  and  men  belonged  to  the  regi- 
ment during  its  term  of  service. 

Fifty-fourth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Anna, 
in  November,  1861,  as  a  part  of  the  "Kentucky 
Brigade,"  and  was  mustered  into  service,  Feb. 
18,  18G2.  No  complete  history  of  the  regiment 
can  be  given,  owing  to  the  loss  of  its  official 
records.  It  served  mainly  in  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  and  always  effect- 
ively. Three-fourths  of  the  men  re-enlisted  as 
veterans,  in  January,  1864  Six  companies  were 
captured  by  the  rebel  General  Shelly,  in  August, 
1864,  and  were  exchanged,  the  following  De- 
cember. The  regiment  was  mustered  out  at 
Little  Rock,  Oct.  15,  1865;  arrived  at  Springfield, 
Oct.  2G,  and  was  discharged.  During  its  organi- 
zation, the  regiment  had  1,342  enlisted  men  and 
71  commissioned  officers. 

Fifty-fifth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Chi- 
cago, and  mustered  into  service.  Oct.  31,  1861. 
The  regiment  originally  formed  a  part  of  the 
"Douglas  Brigade,"*  being  chiefly  recruited  from 
the  young  farmers  of  Fulton,  McDonough, 
Grundy,  La  Salle,  De  Kalb,  Kane  and  Winnebago 
Counties.  It  participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh 
and  Corinth,  and  in  the  Tallahatchie  campaign; 
in  the  battles  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas 
Post,  around  Vicksburg,  and  at  Missionary  Ridge; 
was  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  notably  in  the 
battles  of  Kenesaw  Mountain  and  Jonesboro.  In 
all,  it  was  engaged  in  thirty-one  battles,  and  was 
128  days  under  fire.  The  total  mileage  traveled 
amounted  to  11.905.  of  which  3.240  miles  were 
actually  marched.  Re-enlisted  as  veterans,  while 
at  Larkinsville,  Tenn.,was  mustered  out  at  Little 
Rock,  August  14,  1865,  receiving  final  discharge 
at  Chicago,  the  same  month. 

Fifty-sixth  Infantry.  Organized  with  com- 
panies principally  enlisted  from  the  counties  of 
Massac,  Pope,  Gallatin,  Saline,  "White,  Hamilton, 
Franklin  and  Wayne,  and  mustered  in  at  Camp 
Mather,  near  Shawneetown.  The  regiment  par- 
ticipated in  the  siege,  and  second  battle,  of 
Corinth,  the  Yazoo  expedition,  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg — being  engaged  at  Champion  Hills, 
and  in  numerous  assaults;  also  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  Resaca,  and  in 
the  campaign  in  the  Carolinas,  including  the 
battle  of  Bentonville.  Some  200  members  of  the 
regiment  perished  in  a  wreck  off  Cape  Hatteras, 
March  31,  1805.  It  was  mustered  out  in  Arkan- 
sas, August  12,  1805. 


Fifty-seventh  Infantry.  Mustered  into  serv- 
ice. Dec.  20,  1861,  at  Chicago;  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  and  the  second  battle  at  that  point;  was 
also  engaged  at  Resaca,  Rome  Cross  Roads  and 
Allatoona;  participated  in  the  investment  and 
capture  of  Savannah,  and  the  campaign  through 
the  Carolinas,  including  the  battle  of  Benton- 
ville. It  was  mustered  out  at  LouisviHe,  July  T, 
1865,  and  received  final  discharge  at  Chicago, 
July  14. 

Fifty--eighth  Infantry.  Recruited  at  Chi- 
cago, Feb.  11,  1862;  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  a  large  number  of  the 
regimem  being  captured  during  the  latter  engage- 
ment, but  subsequently  exchanged.  It  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth  and  the  battle  of  Iuka, 
after  which  detachments  were  sent  to  Springfield 
for  recruiting  and  for  guarding  prisoners. 
Returning  to  the  front,  the  regiment  was  engaged 
in  the  capture  of  Meridian,  the  Red  River  cam- 
paign, the  taking  of  Fort  de  Russey,  and  in  many 
minor  battles  in  Louisiana.  It  was  mustered  out 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  April  1,  1806,  and  ordered 
to  Springfield   for  final  payment  and  discharge. 

Fifty-ninth  Infantry.  Originally  known  as 
the  Ninth  Missouri  Infantry,  although  wholly 
recruited  in  Illinois.  It  was  organized  at  St. 
Louis,  Sept.  18,  1801,  the  name  being  changed  to 
the  Fifty-ninth  Illinois,  Feb.  12,  1802,  by  order  of 
the  War  Department.  It  was  engaged  at  Pea 
Ridge,  formed  part  of  the  reserve  at  Farmiugton, 
took  part  at  Perryville,  "Solansville,  Knob  Gap 
and  Murfreesboro,  in  the  Tullahoma  campaign 
and  the  siege  of  Chattanooga,  in  the  battles  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  Resaca,  Adairsville,  Kingston, 
Dallas,  Ackworth,  Pine  Top,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Smyrna,  Atlanta,  Spring  Hill,  Franklin  and 
Nashville.  Having  re-enlisted  as  veterans,  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Texas,  in  June,  180.3, 
where  it  was  mustered  out,  December,  1805, 
receiving  its  final  discharge  at  Springfield. 

Sixtieth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Anna,  111., 
Feb.  17,  1S02;  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Corinth 
and  was  besieged  at  Nashville.  The  regiment 
re-enlisted  as  veterans  while  at  the  front,  in 
January,  1804;  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Buzzard's  boost,  Ringgold,  Dal  ton,  Resaca, 
Rome,  Dallas,  New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Nickajack,  Peach  Tree  Creek.  Atlanta. 
Jonesboro,  Averysboro  and  Bentonville;  was 
mustered  nut  at  Louisville,  July  31,  1805,  and 
received  filial  discharge  at  Springfield. 

Sixty-fii-st  Infantry.  Organized  at  i  trroll- 
ton.   111.,   three   full  companies   being   mustered 
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in,  Feb.  5,  1862.  On  February  21,  the  regiment, 
being  still  incomplete,  moved  to  Benton  Bar- 
racks. Mo.,  whore  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits 
joined  to  make  nine  full  companies.  The  regiment 
was  engaged  at  Shiloh  and  Bolivar,  took  part 
in  the  Yazoo  expedition,  and  re-enlisted  as  veter- 
ans early  in  1864.  Later,  it  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Wilkinson's  Pike  (near  Murfreesboro),  and 
other  engagements  near  that  point ;  was  mustered 
out  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  8.  1865,  ami  paid 
off  and  discharged  at  Springfield.  Septem- 
ber 27. 

Sixty-second  Infantry.  Organized  at  Anna, 
111.,  April  10,  1802;  after  being  engaged  in  several 
skirmishes,  the  regiment  sustained  a  loss  of  170 
men,  who  were  captured  and  paroled  at  Holly 
Springs.  Miss.,  by  the  rebel  General  Van  Dora, 
where  the  regimental  records  were  destroyed. 
The  regiment  took  part  in  forcing  the  evacuation 
of  Little  Rock;  re-enlisted,  as  veterans,  Jan.  9, 
1864 ;  was  mustered  out  at  Little  Rock,  March  6, 
1SG6,  and  ordered  to  Springfield  for  final  payment 
and  discharge. 

Sixty-third  Infantry.  Organized  at  Anna, 
in  December,  1861,  and  mustered  into  service, 
April  10,  1S62.  It  participated  in  the  first  invest- 
ment of  Vicksburg,  the  capture  of  Richmond 
Hill,  La,,  and  in  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
On  Jan.  1,  1804,  272  men  re-enlisted  as  veterans. 
It  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Savannah  and  in 
Sherman's  march  through  the  Carolinas.  partici- 
pating in  its  important  battles  and  skirmishes; 
was  mustered  out  at  Louisville,  July  13,  1865, 
reaching  Springfield,  July  16.  The  total  distance 
traveled  was  6,403  miles,  of  which  2,250  was-  on 
the  march. 

Sixty-fourth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Spring- 
field, December,  1861,  as  the  "First  Battalion  of 
Yates  Sharp  Shooters."  The  last  company  was 
mustered  in.  Dec.  31.  1861.  The  regiment  was 
engaged  at  New  Madrid,  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
Chambers'  Creek,  the  second  battle  of  Corinth, 
Resaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain.  Decatur,  the 
siege  of  Atlanta,  the  investment  of  Savannah  and 
the  battle  of  Bentonville;  re-enlisted  as  veterans, 
in  January,  1864;  was  mustered  out  at  Louisville, 
July  11,  1865,  and  finally  discharged,  at  Chicago, 
■  July  18. 

Sixty-fifth  Infantry.  Originally  known  as 
the  "Scotch  Regiment";  was  organized  at  Chi- 
cago, and  mustered  in,  May  1,  1862.  It  was  cap- 
tured and  paroled  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  ordered 
to  Chicago;  was  exchanged  in  April,  1863;  took 
part  in  Burnside's  defense  of  Knnxville;  re-en- 
listed as  veterans  in  March,  1861.  and  participated 


in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  the  "March  to  the 
Sea."  It  was  engaged  in  battles  at  Columbia 
(Tenn.),  Franklin  and  Nashville,  and  later  near 
Federal  Point  and  Smithtown,  N.  C,  being  mus- 
tered out.  July  13,  1st;.-,,  and  receiving  final  pay- 
ment and  discharge  at  Chicago,  July  26.  1865. 

Sixty-sixth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Benton 
Barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  September 
and  October,  1861— being  designed  as  a  regiment 
of  "'Western  Sharp  Shooters"  from  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin.  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  It  was  mustered  in.  Nov.  23.  1861,  was 
engaged  .'it  Mount  Zion  (Mo.),  Fort  Donelson, 
Shiloh.  the  siege  of  Corinth,  Iuka,  the  second 
battle  of  Corinth,  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  the 
"March  to  the  Sea"  and  the  campaign  through 
the  Carolinas.  The  regiment  was  variously 
known  as  the  Fourteenth  Missouri  Volunteers, 
Birge's  Western  Sharpshooters,  and  the  Sixty- 
sixth  i'linois  Infantry.  The  latter  (and  final) 
name  was  conferred  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Nov.  20,  1862.  It  re-enlisted  (for  the  veteran 
service),  in  December,  1803.  was  mustered  out  at 
Camp  Logan.  Ky.,  July  7,  1865,  and  paid  off  and 
discharged  at  Springfield,  July  15. 

Sixty-seventh  Infantry.  Organized  at  Chi 
cago,  June  13.  1862,  for  three  months'  service,  in 
response  to  an  urgent  call  for  the  defense  of 
Washington.  The  Sixty-seventh,  by  doing  guard 
duty  at  the  camps  at  Chicago  and  Springfield, 
relieved  the  veteran-   who  were  sent  to  the  front. 

Sixty-fii.tith  Infaxtry.  Enlisted  in  response 
to  a  call  made  by  the  Governor,  early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1862.  for  State  troops  to  serve  for  three 
months  as  State  Militia,  ami  was  mustered  in 
early  in  June.  1SG2.  It  was  afterwards  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  as  Illinois  Volun- 
teers, by  petition  of  the  men,  and  received 
marching  orders.  July  5.  1862;  mustered  out,  at 
Springfield.  Sept.  2'',.  1862— many  of  the  men  re- 
enlisting  in  other  regiments. 

Sixty-ninth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Camp 
Doujrla.s.  Chicago,  and  mustered  into  service  for 
three  months,  June  11,  1S62.  It  remained  on 
duty  at  Camp  Douglas,  guarding  the  camp  and 
rebel  prisoners. 

Seventieth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Camp 
Butler,  near  Springlield,  and  mustered  in.  July  4, 
1862.  It  remained  at  Camp  Butler  doing  guard 
duty.     It-;  term  of  sen  iee  was  three  months. 

Seventy-first  Infantry.  Mustered  intoserv- 
ice.  July  20,  1802,  at  Chicago,  for  three  months. 
Its  service  was  confined  to  garrison  duty  in  Illi- 
nois and  Kentucky,  being  ruustereu  out  al  Chi 
cago.  Oct.  29,  1802. 
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Seventy-second  Infantry.  Organized  at  Chi- 
cago, as  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  and  mustered  into  service  for  three 
years,  August  23.  1862.  It  was  engaged  at  Cham- 
pion Hill,  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  Franklin,  Nash- 
ville, Spanish  Fort  and  Fort  Blakely;  mustered 
out  of  service,  at  Vicksburg,  August  6,  ISO"),  and 
discharged  at  Chicago. 

Seventy-third  Infantry.  Recruited  from 
the  counties  of  Adams,  Champaign,  Christian, 
Hancock,  Jackson,  Logan,  Piatt,  Pike.  Sanga- 
mon, Tazewell  and  Vermilion,  and  mustered  into 
service  at  Springfield,  August  31,  18G3,  900  strong. 
It  participated  in  the  battles  of  Stone  River, 
Perryville,  Chiekamauga,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Resaca,  Adairsville,  Burnt  Hickory,  Pine  and 
Lost  Mountains.  New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw 
Mountain.  Peach  Tree  Creek.  Spring  Hill,  Frank- 
lin and  Nashville;  was  mustered  out  at  Nashville, 
June  12,  1865,  and.  a  few  days  later,  "vent  to 
Springfield  to  receive  pay  and  final  discharge. 

Seventy-fourth  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Rockford,  in  August.  1862,  and  mustered  into 
service  September  4.  It  was  recruited  from  Win- 
nebago, Ogle  and  Stephenson  Counties.  This  regi- 
ment was  engaged  at  Perryville,  .  Murf  reesboro 
and  Nclansvilie,  took  part  in  the  Tullahoma 
campaign,  and  the  battles  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
Resaca,  Adairsville,  Dallas.  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Tunnel  Hill,  and  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  the  siege  of 
Atlanta,  and  the  battles  of  Spring  Hill,  Franklin 
and  Nashville.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Nashville, 
June  10,  1865,  with  343  officers  and  men.  the 
aggregate  number  enrolled  having  been  1,001. 

Seventy-fifth  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Dixon  and  mustered  into  service.  Sept.  2,  180-'. 
The  regiment  participated  in  the  battles  of  Perry- 
ville. Nolansville,  Stone  River.  Lookout  Mountain. 
Dalton,  Resaca.  Marietta. Kenesaw.  Franklin  and 
Nashville;  was  mustered  out  at  Nashville,  June 
12,  1S65,  and  finally  discharged  at  Chicago,  July 
I,  following. 

Seventy-sixth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Kan- 
kakee, 111.,  in  August,  186- ,  and  mustered  into  the 
service,  August  22,  1862;  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  the  engagement  at  Jackson,  the  cam- 
paign against  Meridian,  the  expedition  to  Yazoo 
City,  and  the  capture  of  Mobile,  was  ordered  to 
Texas  in  June.  1865,  and  mustered  out  at  Galves- 
ton, July  22,  ISC."".,  being  paid  off  and  disbanded 
at  Chicago,  August  4,  1865— having  traveled 
10.000  miles. 

Sf.vf.nty-sf.vfntr  Infantry.  Organized  and 
mustered  into  service,  Sept.  3,  1862,  at  Peoria; 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Chickasaw  Bayou, 


Arkansas  Post,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  (including 
the  battle  of  Champion  Hills),  the  capture  of 
Jackson,  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  the  bat- 
tles of  Sabine  Cross  Roads  and  Pleasant  Hill;  the 
reduction  of  Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan,  and  the 
capture  of  Spanish  Fort.  Fort  Blakely  and  Mobile. 
It  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Mobile,  July 
10,  18G3,  and  ordered  to  Springfield  for  final  pay- 
ment and  discharge,  where  it  arrived,  July  22,  1865, 
having  participated  in  sixteen  battles  and  siege... 

Seventy-eighth  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Quincy,  and  mustered  into  service,  Sept.  1,  1802; 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Chiekamauga,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Buzzard's  Roost,  Resaca,  Rome, 
New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Averysboro  and 
Bentonville;  was  mustered  out,  June  7,  1865,  and 
sent  to  Chicago,  where  it  was  paid  off  and  dis- 
charged, June  12,  1865. 

Seventy-ninth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Mat- 
toon,  in  August,  1802,  and  mustered  into  service, 
August  28,  1S62;  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Stone  River,  Liberty  Gap,  Chiekamauga,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Resaca.  Kene- 
saw Mountain.  Dallas.  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta, 
Jonesboro,  Love  joy,  Franklin  and  Nashville;  was 
mustered  out,  June  12,  1865;  arrived  at  Camp 
Butler,  June  1-5,  and.  on  June  23,  received  final 
pay  and  discharge. 

Eightieth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Centralia, 
111.,  in  August,  1^02,  and  mustered  into  service, 
August  25,  1862.  It  was  engaged  at  Perryville, 
Dug's  Cap,  Sand  Mountain  and  Blunt's  Farm, 
surrendering  to  Forrest  at  the  latter  point.  After 
being  exchanged,  it  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Wauhatchie,  Missionary  Ridge,  Dalton,  Resaca, 
Adairsville.  Cassville,  Dallas,  Pine  Mountain, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Marietta,  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
Atlanta.  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy  Station  and  Nash- 
ville. The  regiment  traveled  0,000  miles  and 
participated  in  more  than  twenty  engagements. 
It  was  mustered  out  of  service.  June  10,  1803,  and 
proceeded  to  Camp  Butler  for  final  pay  and 
discharge. 

Eighty-first  Infantry.  Recruited  from  the 
counties  of  Perry,  Franklin,  Williamson,  Jack- 
son, Union,  Pulaski  and  Alexander,  and  mustered 
into  service  at  Anna.  August  26,  1802.  It  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson,  Raymond. 
Jackson.  Champion  Hill,  Black  River  Bridge,  and 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg.  Later, 
the  regiment  was  engaged  at  Fort  de  Russey, 
Alexandria,  (iuntown  and  Nashville,  besides 
assisting  in  the  investment  of  Mobile.  It  was 
mustered  out  at  Chicago.  August  5,  1864 
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EIGHTY-SECOND  INFANTRY.  Sometimes  called 
the  "Second  Hecker  Regiment,"  in  honcr  of  Col- 
onel Frederick  Hecker,  its  first  Colonel,  and  for 
merly  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Illinois 
Infantry— being  chiefly  composed  of  German 
members  of  Chicago.  It  was  organized  at  Sj  ring- 
Geld,  Sept.  26,  1S62,  and  mustered  into  service, 
Oct.  23,  1SG2;  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  Wauhatchie,  Or- 
chard Knoh,  Missionary  Ridge,  Resaca,  New 
Hope  Church,  Dallas,  Marietta.  Pine  Mountain, 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta  and  Bentonville :  was 
mustered  out  of  service,  June  9.  1865,  and 
returned  to  Chicago,  June  1G — having  marched, 
during  its  time  of  service,  2,503  miles. 

Eighty-third  Infantry.  Organized  at  Mon- 
mouth in  August,  1862-j  and  mustered  into  serv- 
ice, August  21.  It  participated  in  repelling  the 
rebel  attack  on  Fort  Donelson,  and  in  numerous 
hard  fought  skirmishes  in  Tennessee,  but  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  performance  of  heavy 
guard  duty  and  in  protecting  lines  of  communi- 
cation. The  regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Nash- 
ville, June  26,  ISO-"),  and  finally  paid  off  and 
discharged  at  Chicago,  July  4.  following. 

Eighty-fourth  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Quincy,  in  August.  1SG2,  and  mustered  into  serv- 
ice, Sept.  1,  1862,  with  939  men  and  officers.  The 
regiment  was  authorized  to  inscribe  upon  its 
battle-flag  the  names  of  Perryville.  Stone  River, 
Woodbury,  Chickamauga,  Lookout  Mountain, 
Missionary  Ridge.  Ringgold.  Dalton,  Buzzard's 
Roost,  Resaca,  Burnt  Hickory,  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, Smyrna,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy  Sta- 
tion, Franklin,  and  Nashville.  It  was  mustered 
out,  June  S.  18Go. 

Eighty-fifth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Peoria, 
about  Sept.  1,  1S62,  and  ordered  to  Louisville.  It 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Stone  River, 
Chickamauga,  Knoxville,  Dalton,  Rocky-Face 
Ridge.  Resaca.  Rome,  Dallas,  Kenesaw,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Atlanta.  Jonesboro,  Savannah.  Ben- 
tonville. Goldsboro  and  Raleigh;  was  mustered 
out  at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  June  •">.  1865,  and 
sent  to  Springfield,  where  the  regiment  was 
paid  off  and  discharged  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month. 

-  Eighty-sixth  Infantry.  Mustered  into  serv- 
ice, August  27.  1862.  at  Peoria,  at  which  time  it 
numbered  923  men.  rank  and  file.  It  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Chickamauga,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Buzzard's  Roost.  Resaca.  Rome, 
Dallas.  Kenesaw,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Jonesboro, 
Averysboro  and  Bentonville;  was  mustered  out 
on  June  6,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  arriving 


on  June  11,  at  Chicago,  where,  ten  days  later,  the 
men  received  their  pay  and  final  discbarge. 

Eighty-seventh  Infantry.  Enlisted  in  Au- 
gust, 1S62;  was  composed  of  companies  from 
Hamilton.  Edwards,  Wayne  and  White  Counties: 
was  organized  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  1862, 
at  Shawneetown;  mustered  in,  Oct.  3.  1862,  the 
muster  to  take  effect  from  August  •_;.  It  took 
part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Warrenton  and 
Jackson,  and  in  the  entire  campaign  through 
Louisiana  and  Southern  Mississippi,  participating 
in  the  battle  of  Sabine  Cross  R<  a. Is  and  in  numer- 
ous skirmishes  among  the  bayous,  being  mustered 
out.  June  1G,  1865,  and  ordered  to  Springfield, 
where  it  arrived,  June  21.  1865,  and  was  paid  off 
and  disbanded  at  Camp  Butler,  on  July  2. 

Eighty-eighth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Chi- 
cago, in  September,  1862,  and  known  as  the 
"Second  Board  of  Trade  Regiment."  It  was 
mustered  in.  Sept.  I.  1862;  was  engaged  at  Perry- 
ville, Stone  River,  Chickamauga.  Missionary 
Ridge,  Rocky  Face  Ridge.  Resaca,  Adairsville. 
New  Hope  Church.  Pine  Mountain,  Mud  Creek, 
Kenesaw  Mountain.  Smyrna  Camp  Ground 
Atlanta,  Jonesboro.  Lovejoy  Station.  Franklin 
and  Nashville;  was  mustered  out,  June  9,  1865, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn,  and  arrived  at  Chicago. 
June  13,  1865,  where,  it  received  final  pay  and 
discharge.  June  22,  1865. 

Eighty-ninth  Infantry.  Called  the  "Rail 
road  Regiment";  was  organized  by  the  railroad 
companies  of  Illinois,  at  Chicago,  in  August. 
1862,  and  mustered  into  service  on  the  27th  of 
that  month.  It  fought  at  Stone  River,  Chicka 
mauga,  Missionary  Ridge.  Knoxville.  Resaca, 
Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Pickett's  Mills,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek.  Atlanta.  Jonesboro. 
Lovejoy  "s  Station,  Spring  Hill,  Columbia,  Frank- 
lin and  Nashville;  was  mustered  out.  June  10, 
1865,  in  the  field  near  Nashville.  Tenn. ;  arrived 
at  Chicago  two  days  later,  and  was  finally  dis- 
charged. June  24.  after  a  service  of  two  years, 
nine  months  and  twenty-seven  days. 

Ninetieth  Infantry.  Mustered  into  service 
at  Chicago,  Sept.  7,  1862;  participated  in  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg  and  the  campaign  against  Jackson. 
and  was  engaged  at  Missionary  Ridge,"  Resaca. 
Dallas.  New  Hope  Church,  Big  Shanty,  Kenesaw 
Mountain.  .Marietta.  Xickajack  Creek.  Rosswell. 
Atlanta.  Jonesboro  and  Fort  McAllister.  After 
the  review  at  Washington,  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out.  June  G.  and  returned  to  Chicago, 
June  9.  1865,  where  it  was  finally  discharged. 

Ninety-first  Infantry.  Organized  at  Camp 
Butler,    near    Springfield,   in  August.    1862,   and 
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mustered  in  on  Sept.  8.  1862;  participated  in  the 
campaigns  against  Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans, 
and  all  along  the  southwestern  frontier  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  as  well  as  in  the  investiture 
and  capture  of  Mobile.  It  was  mustered  out  at 
Mobile,  July  12,  1803,  starting  for  home  the  same 
day,  and  being  finally  paid  off  and  discharged  on 
July  28,  following. 

Ninety-second  Infantry  (Mounted).  Organ- 
ized and  mustered  into  service.  Sept.  4,  1862, 
being  recruited  from  Ogle,  Stephenson  and  Car- 
roll Counties.  During  its  term  of  service,  the 
Ninety-second  was  in  more  than  sixty  battles  and 
skirmishes,  including  Ringgold,  Chickamauga, 
and  the  numerous  engagements  on  the  "March 
to  the  Sea,"'  and  during  the  pursuit  of  Johnston 
through  the  Carolinas.  It  was  mustered  out  at 
Concord.  N.  C,  and  paid  and  discharged  from  the 
service  at  Chicago,  July  10,  1865. 

Ninety-third  Infantry.  Organized  at  Chi- 
cago, in  September.  1802,  and  mustered  in,  Oct. 
13,  998  strong.  It  participated  in  the  movements 
against  Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  and  was  engaged 
at  Champion  Hills  and  at  Fort  Fisher;  also  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Missionary  Eidge, 
Dallas,  Resaea,  and  many  minor  engagements, 
following  Sherman  in  his  campaign  though  the 
Carolinas.  Mustered  out  of  service,  June  23, 
1805,  and,  on  the  25th,  arrived  at  Chicago,  receiv- 
ing final  payment  and  discharge,  July  7,  1805,  the 
regiment  having  marched  2.554  miles,  traveled 
by  water,  2,290  miles,  and,  by  railroad,  1,237 
miles— total,  0,087  miles. 

Ninety-fourth  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Bloomington  in  August,  1802,  and  enlisted  wholly 
in  McLean  County.  After  some  warm  experi 
ence  in  Southwest  Missouri,  the  regiment  took 
part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg,  and 
was.  later,  actively  engaged  in  the  campaigns  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  It  participated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Mobile,  leading  the  final  assault.  After 
several  months  of  garrison  duty,  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out  at  Galveston,  Texas,  on  July  17, 
1865,  reaching  Bloomington  on  August  9,  follow- 
ing, having  served  just  three  years,  marched  1,200 
miles,  traveled  by  railroad  610  miles,  and,  by 
steamer,  0,000  miles,  and  taken  part  in  nine  bat- 
tles, sieges  and  skirmishes. 

Ninety-fifth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Rock- 
ford  and  mustered  into  service,  Sept.  4,  1802.  It 
was  recruited  from  the  counties  of  McIIonry  and 
Boone — three  companies  from  the  latter  and 
seven  from  the  former.  It  took  part  in  t lie  cam- 
paigns in  Northern  Mississippi  and  against  Vicks- 
burg  in  the  Red  River  expedition,  the  campaigns 


against  Price  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  against 
Mobile  and  around  Atlanta.  Among  the  battles 
in  which  the  regiment  was  engaged  were  those 
of  the  Tallahatchie  River,  Grand  Gulf,  Raymond, 
Champion  Hills,  Fort  de  Russey,  Old  River, 
Cloutierville.  Mansura,  Yellow  Bayou,  Guntown, 
Nashville,  Spanish  Fort.  Fort  Blakely,  Kenesaw 
Mountain.  Chattahoochie  River.  Atlanta.  Fzra 
Church.  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy  Station  and  Nash- 
ville. The  distance  traveled  by  the  regiment, 
while  in  the  service,  was  9,900  miles.  It  was 
transferred  to  the  Forty-seventh  Illinois  Infan- 
try, August  25,  1865.  ( 

Ninety- sixth  Infantry.  Recruited  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  1863,  and  mus- 
tered into  service,  as  a  regiment,  Sept.  0,  1S62. 
The  battles  engaged  in  included  Fort  Donelson, 
Spring  Hill,  Franklin,  Triune,  Liberty  Gap, 
Shelbyville.  Chickamauga,  Wauhatchie,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Buzzard's  Roost,  Rocky  Face  Ridge, 
Resaea,  Kingston,  New  Hope  Church,  Dallas, 
Pine  Mountain,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Smyrna 
Camp  Ground,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Rough 
and  Read}',  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy "s  Station.  Frank- 
lin and  Nashville.  Its  date  of  final  pay  and  dis- 
charge was  June  30,  1805. 

Ninety-seventh  Infantry.  Organized  in 
August  and  September,  1862,  and  mustered  in  on 
Sept.  10;  participated  in  the  battles  of  Chickasaw 
Bluffs,  Arkansas  Post,  Port  Gibson,  Champion 
Hills,  Black  River,  Vicksburg,  Jackson  and 
Mobile.  On  July  29,  1865.  it  was  mustered  out 
and  proceeded  homeward,  reaching  Springfield, 
August  10,  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  less  a 
few  days. 

Ninety-eighth  Infantry.  Organized  at  Cen- 
tralia.  September,  1862,  and  mustered  in,  Sept.  3; 
took  part  in  engagements  at  Chickamauga,  Mc- 
Miimviile,  Farmington  and  Selma,  besides  many 
others  of  less  note.  It  was  mustered  out.  June 
27,  1865,  the  recruits  being  transferred  to  the 
Sixty-first  Illinois  Volunteers.  The  regiment 
arrived  at  Springfield,  June  30,  and  received  final 
payment  and  discharge,  July  7,  1865. 

Ninety-ninth  Infantry.  Organized  in  Pike 
County  and  mustered  in  at  Florence,  August  23, 
1S62;  participated  in  the  following  battles  and 
skirmishes:  Beaver  Creek,  Ilartsville,  Magnolia 
Hills.  Raymond,  Champion  Hills.  Black  River, 
Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Fort  Esperanza,  Grand 
Coteau.  Fish  River,  Spanish  Fort  and  Blakely: 
■  lays  under  fire,  62;  miles  traveled,  5,900;  men 
killed  in  battle.  38;  men  died  of  wounds  and 
disease.  149;  men  discharged  for  disability,  127: 
men    deserted,   35;    oliicers    killed    ii:    battle,    3; 
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officers  dud,  2;  officers  resigned,  26.  The  regi- 
ment was  mustered  out  at  Baton  Rouge,  July  31, 
1805,  and  paid  off  and  discharged,  August  9, 
following. 

One  Hundredth  Infantry.  Organized  at 
Joliet,  in  August,  1862,  and  mustered  in,  August 
30.  The  entire  regiment  was  recruited  in  Will 
County.  It  was  engaged  at  Bardstown,  Stone 
River,  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
Nashville:  was  mustered  out  of  service,  June  12, 
1803,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  arrived  at  Chicago, 
June  15,  where  it  received  final  payment  and 
discharge. 

One  Hundred  and  First  Infantry.  Organ- 
ized at  Jacksonville  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  August.  1862,  and.  on  Sept.  2,  1862, 
was  mustered  in.  It  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Wauhatchie,  Chattanooga,  Resaca,  New  Hope 
Church,  Kenesaw  and  Pine  Mountains,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Averysboro  and  Bentonville. 
On  Dec.  20,  1802,  live  companies  were  captured 
at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  paroled  and  sent  to 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  and  formally  exchanged 
in  June.  1S63.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1865,  it  was 
mustered  out,  and  started  for  Springfield,  where, 
on  tlie  21st  of  June,  it  was  paid  off  and  disbanded. 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Infantry.  Organ- 
ized at  Knoxville,  in  August,  1862,  and  mustered 
in,  September  1  and  2.  It  was  engaged  at  Resaca, 
Camp  Creek,  Burnt  Hickory.  Big  Shanty,  Peach 
Tree  Creek  and  Averysboro;  mustered  out  of 
service  June  6,  1865,  and  started  home,  arriving 
at  Chicago  on  the  0th,  and,  June  14.  received 
final  payment  and  discharge. 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Infantry.  Re- 
cruited wholly  in  Fulton  County,  and  mustered 
into  the  service,  Oct.  2,  1862.  It  took  part  in 
the  Grierson  raid,  the  sieges  of  Vicksburg,  Jack- 
son, Atlanta  and  Savannah,  and  the  battles  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  Buzzard's  Roost,  Resaca.  Dal- 
las. Kenesaw  Mountain  and  Griswoldsville:  was 
also  in  the  campaign  through  the  Carolinas. 
The  regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Louisville, 
June  21,  and  received  final  discharge  at  Chi- 
cago, July  9,  1805.  The  original  strength  of 
the  regiment  was  808,  and  84  recruits  were 
enlisted. 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Infantry.  Organ- 
ized at  Ottawa,  in  August.  1S62,  and  composed 
almost  entirely  of  La  Salle  County  men.  The 
regiment  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Harts- 
ville.  Chickamauga,  Lookout  Mountain.  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  Resaca.  Beach  Tree  Creek,  Utoy 
Creek,  Jonesl>oro  and  Bentonville,  besides  many 
severe  skirmishes;  was  mustered  out  at  Washing- 


ton. D.  C,  June  6,  1865,  and,  a  few  days  later, 
received  final  discharge  at  Chicago. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Infantry.  Mus- 
tered into  service.  Sept.  2,  1802.  at  Dixon,  and 
participated  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  being 
engaged  at  Resaca,  Peach  Tree  Creek  and 
Atlanta,  and  almost  constantly  skirmishing, 
also  took  part  in  the  "'March  to  the  Sea"  and  the 
campaign  in  the  Carolinas,  including  the  siege  of 
Savannah  and  the  battles  of  Averysboro  and 
Bentonville.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  June  7,  1805,  and  paid  off  and  dis- 
charge,] at  Chicago,  June  17. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Infantry.  Mus- 
tered  into  service  at  Lincoln.  Sept.  18.  1802, 
eight  of  the  ten  companies  having  been  recruited 
in  Logan  County,  the  other  two  being  from  San- 
gamon and  Menard  Counties.  It  aided  in  the 
defense  of  Jackson.  Tenn.,  where  Company  "C 
was  captured  ami  paroled,  being  exchanged  in 
the  summer  of  1863;  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  the  Yazoo  expedition,  the  capture  of 
Little  Rock,  the  battle  of  Clarendon,  and  per- 
formed service  at  various  points  in  Arkansas.  It 
was  mustered  out,  July  12.  1865,  at  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark  ,  and  arrived  at  Springfield,  July  24.  1865, 
where  it  received  final  payment  and  discharge 

One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Infantry.  Mus- 
tered into  service  at  Springfield,  Sept.  4,  1802; 
was  composed  of  six  companies  from  DeWitt  and 
four  companies  from  Piatt  County.  It  was 
engaged  at  Campbell's  Station,  Dandridge, 
Rocky-Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Atlanta.  Spring  Hill,  Franklin,  Nashville  and 
Fort  Anderson,  and  mustered  out.  June  21,  1865, 
at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  reaching  Springfield,  for 
final  payment  and  discharge,  July  2,  1805. 

One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Infantry.  Organ- 
ized at  Peoria,  and  mustered  into  service,  August 
28,  1802;  took  part  in  the  first  expedition  against 
Vicksburg  and  in  the  battles  of  Arkansas  Post 
(Fort  Hindman).  Port  Gibson  and  Champion 
Hills;  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  the  battle  of 
Guntown,  the  reduction  of  Spanish  Fort,  and  the 
capture  of  Mobile.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Vicks- 
burg. August  5.  lsC5.  and  received  final  discharge 
at  Chicago,  August  11. 

One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Infantry.  Re- 
cruited from  Union  and  Pulaski  Counties  and 
'mustered  into  the  service,  Sent  11,  1862.  Owing 
to  its  number  being  greatly  reduced,  it  was  con- 
solidated  with  the  Eleventh  Infantry  in  April, 
1-0:3.      (See  Eh  venth  Infantry.) 

One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Infantry.  Organ- 
ized at  Anna  and  mustered  in,  Sept.  11,  1862;  was 
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engaged  at  Stone  River,  Woodbury,  and  in 
numerous  skirmishes  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
In  May,  1863,  the  regiment  was  consolidated,  its 
numbers  having  been  -really  reduced.  Subse- 
quently it  participated  in  the  battles  of  Chicka- 
mauga  and  Missionary  Ridge,  the  battles  around 
Atlanta  and  the  campaign  through  the  Carolines, 
being  present  at  Johnston's  surrender.  The  regi- 
ment was  mustered  out  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
June  5,  1865,  and  received  final  discharge  at 
Chicago,  June  15.  The  enlisted  men  whose  term 
of  service  had  not  expired  at  date  of  muster-out, 
were  consolidated  into  four  companies  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Sixtieth  Illinois  Veteran  Volunteer 
Infantry. 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Infantry.  Re- 
cruited from  Marion,  Clay.  Washington,  Clinton 
and  Wayne  Counties,  and  mustered  into  the  serv- 
ice at  Salem,  Sept.  IS,  18G2  The  regiment- aided 
in  the  capture  of  Decatur,  Ala.  ;  took  part  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  being  engaged  at  Resaca, 
Dallas.  Kenesaw,  Atlanta  and  Jonesboro :  partici- 
pated in  the  '"March  to  the  Sea''  and  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Carolinas,  talcing  part  in  the  battles 
of  Fort  McAllister  and  Bentonville.  It  wa.s  mus- 
tered out  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  ?,  1865, 
receiving  final  discharge  at  Springfield,  June  27, 
having  traveled  3,736  miles,  of  which  1,836  was 
on  the  march. 

One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Infantry.  Mus- 
tered into  service  at  Peoria,  Sept.-  20  and  22. 
1S62;  participated  in  the  campaign  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, under  Burnside,  and  in  that  against 
Atlanta,  under  Sherman ;  was  also  engaged  in 
the  battles  of  Columbia,  Franklin  and  Nashville. 
and  the  capture  of  Fort  Anderson  and  Wilming- 
ton. It  was  mustered  out  at  Goldsboro,  N.  G, 
June  20,  1865,  and  finally  discharged  at  Chicago. 
July  7,  1865. 

One  Hundred  and.  Thirteenth  Infantry. 
Left  Camp  Hancock  (near  Chicago)  for  the  front. 
Nov.  6,  166-2;  was  engaged  in  the  Tallahatchie 
expedition,  participated  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
saw Bayou,  and  was  sent  North  to  guard  prison- 
ers and  recruit  The  regiment  also  took  part  in 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg,  was  mustered 
out,  June  20,  18G5,  and  finally  discharged  at  Chi- 
cago, five  days  later. 

One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Infantry. 
Organized  in  July  and  August.  1862,  and  mustered 
in  at  Springfield,  Sept.  18,  being  recruited  from 
Cass.  Menard  and  Sangamon  Counties.  The  regi- 
ment participated  in  the  battle  of  Jackson  (Miss 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg,  and  in  the 
battles  of  Guntown  and  Harrisville.  the  pursuit 


of  Price  through  Missouri,  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, and  the  capture  of  Mobile.  It  was  mustered 
out  at  Vicksburg,  vugust  3,  1865,  receiving  final 
payment  and  discharge  at  Springfield.  August  15, 

One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Infantry. 
Ordered  to  the  front,  from  Springfield,  Oct.  4. 
1862;  was  engaged  at  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga, 
Missionary  Ridge,  Tunnel  Hill,  Resaca  and  in  all 
the  principal  battles  of  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
and  in  the  defense  of  Nashville  and  pursuit  of 
Hood;  was  mustered  out  of  service,  June  11. 
1865,  and  received  final  pay  and  discharge,  June 
23,  1865,  at  Spi  ingfield 

One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Infantry. 
Recruited  almost  wholly  from  Macon  County, 
numbering  080  officers  and  men  when  it  started 
from  Decatur  for  the  fronton  Nov.  8,  1862.  It 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Chickasaw  Bayou, 
Arkansas  Post,  Champion  Hills,  Black  River 
Bridge,  Missionary  Ridge,  Resaca,  Dallas.  Big 
Shanty.  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Stone  Mountain, 
Atlanta,  Fort  McAllister  and  Bentonville,  and 
was  musti  red  out,  June  7,  1865,  near  Washington, 
D.  C. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Infantry. 
Organized  at  Springfield,  and  mustered  in,  Sept. 
t'.»,  1S62;  participated  in  the  Meridian  campaign, 
the  Fed  River  expedition  (assisting  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  de  Russey),  and  in  the  battles  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  Yellow  Bayou,  Tupelo,  Franklin, 
Nashville,  Spanish  Fort  and  Fort  Blakely.  It 
was  mustered  out  at  Springfield,  August  ■">,  1865, 
having  traveled  0.076  miles,  2.307  of  which  were 
marched. 

One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry. 
Organized  ami  mustered  into  the  service  at 
Springfield,  Nov.  7,  1862;  was  engaged  at  Chicka- 
saw Bluffs,  Arkansas  Post,  Port  Gibson,  Cham- 
pion Hills,  Black  River  Bridge.  Jackson  (Miss  I, 
Grand  Coteau,  Jackson  (La.),  and  Amite  River. 
The  regiment  was  mounted,  Oct.  11,  1863,  and 
dismounted,  May  22,  1865.'  Oct.  1,  1865,  it  was 
mustered  out,  and  finally  discharged,  Oct.  13. 
At  the  date  of  the  muster-in.  the  regiment  num- 
bered 820  men  and  officers,  received  283  recruits, 
making  a  total  of  1,103;  at  muster-out  it  num- 
bered .72::.  Distance  marched,  2.000  miles;  total 
distance  traveled,  5,700  miles. 

One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Infantry. 
organized  at  Quincy,  in  September,  1862,  and 
was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service. 
October  10;  was  engaged  in  the  Red  River  cam 
paign  and  in  the  battles  of  Shreveport,  Yellow 
Bayou,  Tupelo,  Nashville.  Spanish  Fort  and  Fort 
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Blakely.  Its  final  muster-out  took  place  at 
Mobile,  August  26,  1865,  and  its  discharge  at 
Springfield. 

One  Hundred  and  Twf.ntiety  Infantry. 
Mustered  into  the  service,  Oct.  28,  1862,  at  Spring- 
field ;  was  mustered  out,  Sept.  7.  1805,  and  receive. 1 
final  payment  and  discharge,  September  10,  at 
Springfield. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Infan- 
try. (The  organization  of  this  regiment  was  not 
completed.) 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Carlinville,  in  August,  1862, 
and  mustered  into  the  service,  Sept.  4,  with  900 
enlisted  men.  It  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Tupelo  and  Nashville,  and  in  the  capture  of 
Spanish  Fort  and  Fort  Blakely,  and  was  mustered 
out,  July  15,  1S65,  at  Mobile,  and  finally  dis- 
charged at  Springfield,  August  4. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Infan- 
try. Mustered  into  service  at  Mattoon,  Sept.  0, 
1802;  participated  in  the  battles  of  Perryville, 
Milton.  Hoover's  Gap,  and  Farmingtpn;  also  took 
part  in  the  entire  Atlanta  campaign,  marching 
as  cavalry  and  fighting  as  infantry.  Later,  it 
served  as  mounted  infantry  in  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see and  Alabama,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
capture  of  Selma.  The  regiment  was  discharged 
at  Springfield,  July  11,  180."". — the  recruits,  whose 
terms  had  not  expired,  being  transferred  to  the 
Sixty-first  Volunteer  Infantry. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Infan- 
try. Mustered  into  the  service.  Sept.  10,  1800.  at 
Springfield  ;  took  part  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign 
and  in  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson,  Raymond  and 
Champion  Hills,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the 
Meridian  raid,  the  Yazoo  expedition,  and  the 
capture  of  Mobile.  On  the  10th  of  August.  1865, 
eleven  days  less  than  three  years  after  the  fust 
company  went  into  camp  at  Springfield,  the  regi- 
ment was  mustered  out  at  Chicago.  Colonel 
Howe's  history  of  the  battle-flag  of  the  regiment, 
stated  that  it  had  been  borne  4.1UU  miles,  in  four- 
teen skirimishes,  ten  battles  and  two  sieges  of 
forty-seven  days  and  nights,  and  thirteen  days 
and  nights,  respectively. 

One  Hundred  and  Twentv-fifth  Infan- 
try. Mustered  into  service,  Sept.  3,  1862;  par- 
ticipated in  tl;>'  battles  of  rerryville,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta  and  Jonesboro,  and  in 
the  "Ma'-eh  to  the  Sea"  ami  the  Carolina  cam- 
paign, being  engaged  at  Arerysboro  and  Benton- 
ville.  It  was  mustered  nut  at  Washington,  1  >  ( '  . 
June  9,  1S65,  and   finally  discharged  at  Chicago. 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Infan- 
try Organized  at  A  Item  and  mustered  in,  Sept.  4, 
18G2,  and  participated  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
Six  companies  wereengaged  in  skirmish  line,  near 
Humboldt,  Teun  ,  and  the  regiment  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Little  Rock  and  in  the  light  at 
Clarendon   Ark.  It  was  mustered  out  July  10.  1S65. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Infan- 
try. Mustered  into  service  at  Chicago.  Sept.  G, 
180.';  tcnl;  part  in  the  first  campaign  against 
Vicksburg,  and  in  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post, 
the  sieLce  of  Vicksburg  under  Grant,  the  capture 
of  Jackson  (Miss.),  the  battles  of  Missionary 
Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  the  Meridian  raid, 
and  in  the  fighting  at  Resaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Atlanta  and  Jonesboro;  also  accom- 
panied Sherman  in  his  march  through  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bentonville;  was  mustered  out  at  Chicago  June 
17,  1865. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Infan- 
try. Mustered  in.  Dec.  18,  1802,  but  remained 
in  service  less  than  five  months,  when,  its  num- 
ber of  officers  and  men  having  been  reduced  from 
800  to  101  ilargely  by  desertions),  a  number  of 
officers  were  dismissed,  and  t  he  few  remaining 
officers  and  men  were  formed  into  a  detachment, 
and  transferred  to  another  Illinois  regiment. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Infan- 
try-. Organized  at  Pontiac,  in  August,  1802.  and 
mustered  into  the  service  Sept.  8.  Prior  to  May, 
1864,  the  regiment  was  chiefly  engaged  in  garri- 
son duty.  It  marched  with  Sherman  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign  and  through  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas.  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Resaca, 
Buzzard's  Roost.  Lost  Mountain,  Dallas,  Peach 
Tree  Creek.  Atlanta.  Averysboro  and  Benton- 
ville. It  received  final  pay  and  discharge  at  Chi- 
cago, Jutie  10,  1865, 

One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Infantry. 
Organized  at  Springfield  and  mustered  into 
service,  Oct.  25,  1SG2;  was  engaged  at  Port  Gib- 
son. Champion  Hills.  Black  River  Bridge,  Vicks- 
burg, Jackson  (Miss.),  and  in  the  Red  River 
expedition.  Whileon  this  expedition  almost  the 
entire  regiment  was  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Mansfield,  and  not  paroled  until  near  the  cl  >se  of 
the  war.  Tiu  remaining  officers  and  men  were 
consolidated  with  the  Seventy-seventh  Infantry 
in  January,  1865,  and  participated  in  the  capture 
of  Mobile.  Six  months  later  its  regimental  re- 
organization, as  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth, 
was  ordered.  It  was  mustered  out  at  New 
Orleans,  August  15.  1865,  and  discharg 
Springfield,  August  31. 
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One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Infan- 
try. Organized  in  September,  1862,  and  mus- 
tered into  t)ie  service,  Nov.  13,  with  815  men, 
exclusive  of  officers.  In  October,  18C3,  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  Twenty-ninth  Infantry. 
and  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  organization. 
Up  to  that  time  tiie  regiment  had  been  in  hut  a 
few  conflicts  and  in  no  pitched  battle. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Chicago  and  mustered  in  for 
100  days  from  June  1,  1SG4  The  regiment  re- 
mained on  duty  at.  Paducah  until  the  expiration 
of  its  service,  when  it  moved  to  Chicago,  and 
was  mustered  out,  Oct.  IT,  1864. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Springfield,  and  mustered  in 
for  one  hundred  days,  .May  31,  1864;  was  engaged 
during  its  term  of  service  in  guarding  prisoners 
of  war  at  Rook  Island ;  was  mustered  out,  Sept. 
4,  1864,  at  Camp  Butler. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Chicago  and  mustered  in, 
May  31,  1804,  for  100  days.;  was  assigned  to 
garrison  duty  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  and  mustered 
uut  of  service,  Oct.  25,  1804,  at  Chicago. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Infan- 
try. Mustered  in  for  100-days'  service  at  Mat- 
toon,  June  0,  1804,  having  a  strength  of  852  men. 
It  was  chiefly  engaged,  during  its  term  of  service, 
in  doing  garrison  duty  and  guarding  railroads. 
It  was  mustered  out  at  Springfield,  Sept.  28,  1804. 

One  Huj  dred  and  Thirty-sixth  Infan- 
try. Enlisted  about  the  first  of  May,  1604,  for 
100  days,  and  went  into  camp  at  Centralia,  111., 
but  was  not  mustered  into  service  until  June  1, 
following.  Its  principal  service  was  garrison 
duty,  with  occasional  scouts  and  raids  amongst 
guerrillas.  At  the  end  of  its  term  of  service  the 
regiment  re-enlisted  for  fifteen  days;  was  mus- 
tered out  at  Springfield,  Oct.  22,  1804,  and  dis- 
charged eight  days  later 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Quincy,  with  ex-Gov  John 
Wood  as  its  Colonel,  and  mustered  in,  June  5, 
1804,  for  100  days.  Was  on  duty  at  Memphis, 
Term  ,  and  mustered  out  of  service  at  Spring- 
field. 111..  Sept.  4,  1864. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Infan- 
try Organized  at  Quincy,  and  mustered  in, 
June  21,  1S64,  for  100  days;  was  assigned  to  garri- 
son duty  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  in 
Western  Missouri.  It  was  mustered  out  of  serv- 
ice at  Springfield,  111.,  Oct.  14.  1S04. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  Infan- 
try.    Mustered  into  service  as  a  100-day's  regi- 


ment, at  Peoria,  June  1,  1804;  was  engaged  in 
garrison  duty  at  Columbus  and  Cairo,  in  making 
reprisals  for  guerrilla  raids,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  Confederate  General  Price  in  Missouri.  The 
latter  service  was  rendered,  at  the  President's 
request,  after  the  term  of  enlistment  had  expired. 
It  was  mustered  out  at  Peoria,  Oct.  25,  1804,  hav- 
ing been  in  the  service  nearly  five  months. 

One  Hundred  and  Fourtteth  Infantry. 
Organized  as  a  loo-days*  regiment,  at  Springfield, 
June  18,  1804,  and  mustered  into  service  on  that 
date.  The  regiment  was  engaged  in  guarding 
railroads  between  Memphis  and  Holly  Springs, and 
in  garrison  duty  at  Memphis.  After  the  term  of 
enlistment  had  expired  and  the  regiment  had 
been  mustered  out,  it  aided  in  the  pursuit  of 
General  Price  through  Missouri;  was  finally  dis- 
charged at  Chicago,  after  serving  about  five 
months 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Infan- 
try. Mustered  into  service  as  a  100- days'  regi- 
ment, at  Elgin,  June  10,  18G4— strength,  842  men; 
departed  for  the  field,  June  27,  1804;  was  mus- 
tered out  at  Chicago,  Oct.  10,  1864. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Freeport  as  a  battalion  of 
eight  companies,  and  sent  to  Camp  Butler,  where 
two  companies  were  added  and  the  regiment 
mustered  into  service  for  100  days,  June  18.  l^of. 
It  was  ordered  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  five  days  later, 
and  assigned  to  duty  at  White's  Station,  eleven 
miles  from  that  city,  where  it  was  employed  in 
guarding  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  railroad. 
It  was  mustered  out  at  Chicago,  on  Oct,  27,  1864, 
the  men  having  voluntarily  served  one  month 
beyond  their  term  of  enlistment. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Mattoon,  and  mustered  in, 
June  11,  1801,  for  100  days.  It  was  assigned  to 
garrison  duty,  and  mustered  out  at  Mattoon, 
Sept.  20.  1S64. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Alton,  iu  1801,  as  a  one-year 
regiment;  was  mustered  into  the  service,  Oct.  21, 
its  strength  being  1,159  men.  It  was  mustered 
out,  July  11,  ISO.".. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  Infan- 
try. Mustered  into  service  at  Springfield,  June 
9,  1SG4;  strength,  8S0  men.  It  departed  for  the 
field,  June  12,  1804;  was  mustered  out,  Sept.  23, 
1804. 

One     Hundred     and     Forty-sixth      Infan- 
try.    Organized  at  Springfield,  Sept.  1-    I 
one  year.     Was  assigned  to  the  duty  -1"  guarding 
drafted  men  at  Brighton,   Quincy,"  Jacksonville 
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ami  Springfield,  and  mustered  out  at  Springfield. 
July  5,  1865. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Chicago,  and  mustered  into 
service  for  one  year,  Feb.  18  and  19,  1805;  was 
engaged  chiefly  on  guard  or  garrison  duty,  in 
scouting  and  in  skirmishing  with  guerrillas. 
Mustered  out  at  Nashville,  Jan.  22,  1SC6,  and 
received  final  discharge  at  Springfield,   Feb.   4. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Springfield,  Feb.  21,  1865,  for 
the  term  of  one  year;  was  assigned  to  garrison 
and  guard  duty  and  mustered  out,  Sept.  5,  1S65, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn;  arrived  at  Springfield,  Sept. 
9,  1865, where  it  was  paid  off  and  discharged. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Springfield,  Feb.  11,  18C5, 
and  mustered  in  for  one  year;  was  engaged  in 
garrison  and  guard  duty;  mustered  out,  Jan.  27, 
1S66,  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  and  ordered  to  Springfield, 
where  it  received  final  payment  and  discharge. 

One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Infantry. 
Organized  at  Springfield,  and  mustered  in,  Feb.  14, 
1805,  for  one  year;  was  on  duty  in  Tennessee  and 
Georgia,  guarding  railroads  and  garrisoning 
towns.  It  was  mustered  out,  Jan.  10,  18G6,  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  ordered  to  Springfield,  where  it 
received  final  payment  and  discharge. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Infantry. 
This  regiment  was  organized  at  Quincy,  111., 
and  mustered  into  the  United  States  service, 
Feb.  23,  180.5,  and  was  composed  of  companies 
from  various  parts»of  the  State,  recruited,  under 
the  call  of  Dec.  19,  1804.  It  was  engaged  in 
guard  duty,  with  a  few  guerrilla  skirmishes,  and 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  General  War- 
ford's  army,  at  Kingston,  Ga. ;  was  mustered  out 
at  Columbus,  Ga.,  Jan.  24,  1800.  and  ordered  to 
Springfield,  where  it  received  final  payment  and 
discharge,  Feb.  8.  1866. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Springfield  and  mustered  in, 
Feb.  18,  1865,  for  one  year;  was  mustered  out  of 
service,  to  date  Sept.  11,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
arrived  at  Camp  Butler,  Sept.  9,  1865,  where  it 
received  final  payment  and  discharge. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Chicago,  and  mustered  in. 
Feb.  27,  lsGo.  for  one  year;  was  not  engaged  in 
an)-  battles.  It  was  mustered  out.  Sept.  15,  1865, 
and  moved  to  Springfield,  111.,  and.  Sept.  24, 
received  final  pay  and  discharge. 
.  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Springfield.  Feb.  21,  1865, 
for  one  year.     Sept.   IS*   1S65,  the  regiment  was 


mustered  out  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  ordered  to 
Springfield  for  final  payment  and  discharge, 
where  it  arrived.  Sept.  22;  was  paid  oil  and  dis- 
charged at  Camp  Butler,  Sept.  29. 

one  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Infan- 
try. Organized  at  Springfield  and  mustered  in 
Feb.  2S,  1865,  for  one  year,  904  strong.  On  Sept. 
4.  1SG5,  it  was  mustered  out  of  service,  and  moved 
to  Camp  Butler,  where  it  received  final  pay  and 
discharge. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Infan- 
try. Organized  and  mustered  in  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  1865,  from  the 
northern  counties  of  the  State,  for  the  term  of 
one  year.  The  officers  of  the  regiment  have  left 
no  written  record  of  its  history,  but  its  service 
seems  to  have  been  rendered  chiefly  in  Tennessee 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis,  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga.  Judging  by  the  muster-rolls  of 
the  Adjutant-General,  the  regiment  would  appear 
to  have  been  greatly  depleted  by  desertions  and 
otherwise,  the  remnant  being  finally  mustered 
out,  Sept,  20,  1S65. 

First  Cvyaley.  Organized  —  consisting  of 
seven  companies,  A,  15,  C,  D,  E,  F  and  G— at 
Alton,  in  1861,  and  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service,  July  3.  After  some  service  in 
Missouri,  the  regiment  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  in  that  State,  and  was  surrendered, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  garrison,  Sept,  20,  1861. 
The  officers  were  paroled,  and  the  men  sworn  not 
to  take  up  arms  again  until  discharged.  No  ex- 
change having  been  effected  in  November,  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were 
ordered  to  Springfield  and  discharged.  In  June, 
1862,  the  regiment  was  reorganized  at  Benton 
Barracks,  Mo.,  being  afterwards  employed  in 
guarding  supply  trains  and  supply  depots  at 
various  points.  Mustered  out,  at  Benton  Bar- 
racks, July  14,  1862. 

Second  Cavalry.  Organized  at  Springfield 
and  mustered  into  sendee,  August  12,  1861,  with 
Company  M  (which  joined  the  regiment  some 
months  later),  numbering  47  commissioned  offi- 
cers and  1,040  enlisted  men.  This  number  was  in- 
creased by  recruits  and  re-enlistments,  during  its 
four  and  a  half  year's  term  of  service,  to  2,230 
enlisted  men  and  14o  commissioned  otiicers.  It 
was  engaged  at  Belmont ;  a  portion  of  the  regi- 
ment took  part  in  the  battles  at  Fort  Henry, 
Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  another  portion  at 
Merriweather's  Ferry.  F,  divar  and  Holly  Springs, 
and  participated  in  the  investment  of  Vicksburg. 
In  January,  1S64,  the  major  part  of  the  regiment 
re-enlisted  as  veterans,  later,  participating  in  the 
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Red  River  expedition  and  the  investment  of  Fort 

Blakely.  It  was  mustered  out  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  Nov.  22,  1S05,  and  finally  paid  and  dis- 
charged at  Springfield,  Jan.  3,  IS66. 

Third  Cavalry.  Composed  of  twelve  com- 
panies, from  various  localities  in  the  State,  the 
grand  total  of  company  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
under  the  first  organization,  being  1,433.  It  was 
organized  at  Springfield,  in  August,  18C1 ;  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Pea  Ridge,  Haines"  Bluff, 
Arkansas  Post,  Port  Gibson,  Champion  Hills, 
Black  River  Bridge,  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
In  July,  1804,  a  large  portion  of  the  regiment  re- 
enlisted  as  veterans.  The  remainder  were  mus- 
tered out,  Sept.  5>  1864.  The  veterans  participated 
in  the  repulse  of  Forrest,  at  Memphis,  and  in  the 
battles  of  Lawrenceburg,  Spring  Hill,  Campbells- 
ville  and  Franklin.  From  May  to  October,  1865, 
engaged  in  service  against  the  Indians  in  the 
Northwest  The  regiment  was  mustered  out  at 
Springfield,  Oct.  IS,  1865. 

Fourth  Cavalry.  Mustered  into  service, 
Sept.  20,  1861,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  and  Shiloh;  in  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  and  in  many  engagements  of 
less  historic  note ;  was  mustere  1  out  at  Springfield 
in  November,  1804.  By  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, of  June  Is,  1S65,  the  members  of  the 
regiment  whose  terms  had  not  expired,  were  con- 
solidated with  the  Twelfth  Illinois  Cavalry. 

Fifth  Cavalry.  Organized  at  Camp  Butler, 
in  November,  1861;  took  part  in  the  Meridian 
raid  and  the  expedition, against  Jackson,  Mi>s., 
and  in  numerous  minor  expeditions,  doing  effect- 
ive work  at  Canton,  Grenada,  "Woodville,  and 
other  points.  On  Jan.  1,  1364,  a  large  portion  of 
the  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans.  Its  final 
muster-out  took  place,  Oct.  2T,  1S65,  and  it  re- 
ceived final  payment  and  discharge,  October  oO. 

Sixth  Cavalry.  Organized  at  Springfield, 
Nov.  10,  1SG1 ;  participated  in  Sherman's  advance 
upon  Grenada:  in  the  Grierson  raid  through  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana,  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson, 
the  battlesof  Moscow  (Term),  West  Point  (Miss.), 
Franklin  and  Nashville;  re-enlisted  as  veterans, 
March  30,  1864  ;  was  mustered  out  at  Selma,  Ala., 
Nov.  5,  ISC";,  and  received  discharge,  November 
20,  at  Springfield. 

Seventh  Cavalry.  Organized  at  Springfield, 
and  was  mustered  into  service,  Oct.  13,  1861.  It 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Farmiugton,  Iuka, 
Corinth  (second  battle);  in  Grierson's  raid 
through  Mississippi  and  Louisiana;  in  the  en- 
gagement at  Plain's  Store  (La.),  and  the  invest- 
ment    >f    Port    Hudson.     In    March,    1864,    238 


officers  and  men  re-enlisted  as  veteraus.  The 
non  veterans  were  engaged  at  Guntown,  and  the 
entire  regiment  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Frank- 
lin. After  the  close  of  hostilities,  it  was  stationed 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  until  the  latter  part 
of  October,  18G5;  was  mustered  out  at  Nashville, 
and  finally  discharged  at  Springfield,  Nov.  17, 
1865. 

Eighth  Cavalry.  Organized  at  St.  Charles, 
111.,  and  most. to  1  in,  Sept.  18,  1861.  The  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Virginia,  and  participated 
in  the  general  advance  on  Manassas  in  March, 
1S62;  was  engaged  at  Mechanicsville,  Gaines' 
Hill,  Malvern  Hill,  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  Middle- 
town,  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
burg, Sulphur  Springs,  Warrenton,  Rapidan 
Station,  Northern  Neck,  Gettysburg,  Williams- 
burg, Funkstown,  Falling  Water,  Chester  Gap 
Sandy  Hook,  Culpepper,  Brandy  Station,  and  in 
many  raids  and  skirmishes.  It  was  mustered 
out  of  service  at  Benton  Barracks,  Mo.,  July  IT, 
1865,  and  ordered  to  Chicago,  where  it  received 
final  payment  and  discharge. 

Ninth  Cavalry  Organized  at  Chicago,  in 
the  autumn  of  1861,  and  mustered  in,  November 
30;  was  engaged  at  Coldwater,  Grenada.  Wyatt, 
Saulsbury,  Moscow,  Guntown,  Pontotoc,  Tupelo. 
Old  Town  Creek,  Hurricane  Creek,  Lawrence- 
burg, Campellsville,  Franklin  and  Nashville. 
The  regiment  re.-eulisted  as  veterans,  March  16, 
1804;  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Sehna,  Ala., 
Oct.  31,  1865,  and  ordered  to  Springfield,  where 
the  men  received  final  payment  and  discharge. 

Tenth  Cavalry.  Organized  at  Springfield  in 
the  latter  part  of  September,  1861,  and  mustered 
into  service,  Nov.  25,  1861;  was  engaged  at  Prairie 
Grove.  Cotton  Plant.  Arkansas  Post,  in  the 
Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  at  Richmond  (La.), 
Brownsville,  Bayou  Metoe.  Bayou  La  Fourcbe 
and  Little  Rock.  In  February,  1864,  a  large 
portion  of  the  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veter- 
ans, the  non-veterans  accompanying  General 
Banks  in  his  Bed  River  expedition.  On  Jan.  27, 
1865,  the  veterans,  and  recruits  were  consolidated 
with  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  and  all  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  the  Tenth  Illinois  Veteran 
Volunteer  Cavalry.  Mustered  out  of  service  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  Nov.  22,  1865,  and  received 
final  discharge  at  Springfield,  Jan.  0.  IS66. 

Eleventh  Cavalry.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  of 
Peoria,  and  Basil  D.  Meeks,  of  Woodford  County, 
obtained  permission  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  recruiting  commenced  in  October, 
1S61.  The  regiment  was  recruited  from  the 
counties  cf  Peoria,  Fulton.  Tazewell.  Woodford, 
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Marshall,  Stark.  Knox,  HendersoD  and  Warren; 
was  mustered  into  the  service  at  Peoria,  Dec.  20, 
LSG1,  and  was  first  under  lire  at  Shiloh.  It  also 
took  part  in  the  raid  in  the  rear  of  Corinth,  and 
in  the  battles  of  Bolivar,  Corinth  (second  battle), 
Iuka,  Lexington  and  Jackson  (Tenn.) ;  in  Mc- 
pherson's expedition  to  Canton  and  Sherman's 
Meridian  raid,  in  the  relief  of  Yazoo  City,  and  in 
numerous  less  important  raids  and  skirmishes. 
Most  of  the  regiment  re-enlisted  as  veterans  in 
December,  ISoo ;  the  non-veterans  being  mus- 
tered out  at  Memphis,  in  the  autumn  of  1804.  The 
veterans  were  mustered  out  at  the  same  place, 
Sept.  30,  1865,  and  discharged  at  Springfield, 
October  20. 

Twelfth  Cavalry.  Organized  at  Springfield, 
in  February,  1862,  and  remained  there  guarding 
rebel  prisoners  until  June  25,  when  it  was 
mounted  and  sent  to  Martinsburg,  Va.  It  was 
engaged  at  Fredei  ick  sburg,  Williamsport,  Falling 
Waters,  the  Rapidan  and  Stevensburg.  On  Nov. 
26,  1803,  the  regiment  was  relieved  from  service 
and  ordered  home  to  reorganize  as  veterans. 
Subsequently  it  joined  Banks  in  the  Red  River 
expedition  and  in  Davidson's  expedition  against 
Mobile.  While  at  Memphis  the  Twelfth  Cavalry 
was  consolidated  in^o  an  eight-company  organi- 
zation, and  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  having  previously 
been  consolidated  into  a  battalion  of  five  com- 
panies, was  consolidated  with  the  Twelfth.  The 
consolidated  regiment  was  mustered  out'  at 
Houston,  Texas,  May  29,  1SGG,  and.  on  June  18, 
received  final  pay  an'i  discharge  at  Springfield. 

Thirteenth  Cavalry.  Organized  at  Chicago, 
in  December,  1SC1 ;  moved  to  the  front  from 
Benton  Barracks,  Mo.,  in  February,  1862,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  following  battles  and  skir- 
mishes tall  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas) :  Putnam's 
Ferry,  Cotton  Plant,  Union  City  (twice),  Camp 
Pillow,  Bloomfield  (first  and  second  battles).  Van 
Buren,  Allen,  Eleven  Point  River,  Jackson, 
White  River,  Chalk  Bluff,  Bushy  Creek,  near 
Helena,  Grand  Prairie.  White  River,  Deadmau's 
Lake,  Brownsville,  Bayou  Metoe,  Austin,  Little 
Rock,  Benton,  Batesville,  Pine  lilulf,  Arkadel- 
phia,  Okolona,  Little  Missouri  River,  Prairie  du 
Anne,  Camden,  Jenkins'  Ferry.  Cross  Roads. 
Mount  Elba,  Douglas  Landing  and  Monticello. 
The  regiment  was  mustered  out,  August  31.  1865, 
and  received  final  pay  and  discharge  at  Spring- 
field, Sept.  13.  1863. 

Fourteenth  Cavalry  Mustered  into  service 
at  Peoria,  in  January  and  February,  1st;:;,  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Cumberland  Gap.  in  the 
defense  of  Knoxville  and  the  pursuit  of  Long- 


street,  in  the  engagements  at  Beau  Station  and 
Dandridge,  in  the  Macon  raid,  and  in  the  cavalry 
Latin  at  Sunshine  Church.  In  the  latter  Gen- 
era] Stoneman  surrendered.,  but  the  Fourteenth 
cut  its  way  out.  Oa  their  retreat  the  men  were 
betrayed  by  a  guidi  and  the  regiment  baddy  cut 
up  and  scattered,  those  escaping  being  hunted  by 
soldiers  with  bloodhounds.  Later,  it  was  engaged 
at  Waynesboro  and  in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and 
Nashville,  and  was  mustered  out  at  Nashville, 
July  31,  1865,  having  inarched  over  10,000  miles, 
exclusive  ot  duty  done  by  detachments. 

Fifteenth  Cavalry.  Composed  of  companies 
originally  independent,  attached  to  infantry  regi- 
ments and  acting  as  such;  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Tort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  and  in  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Corinth.  Regimental  or- 
ganization was  effected  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and 
thereafter  it  was  engaged  chiefly  in  scouting  and 
post  duty.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Springfield, 
August  25,  1864,  the  recruits  (whose  term  of 
service  had  not  expired)  being  consolidated  with 
the  Tenth  Cavairy. 

Sixteenth  Cavalry.  Composed  principally 
of  Chicago  men — Thieleman's  and  Schambeck's 
Cavalry  Companies,  raised  at  the  outset  of  the 
war,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  regiment.  The 
former  served  as  General  Sherman's  body-guard 
for  some  time.  Captain  Thieleman  was  made  a 
Major  and  authorized  to  raise  a  battalion,  the 
two  companies  named  thenceforth  being  know;- 
as  Thieleman's  Battalion.  In  September,  1802, 
the  AVar  Department  authorized  the  extension  of 
the  battalion  to  a  regiment,  and.  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1863,  the  regimental  organization  was  com- 
pleted. It  took  part  in  the  East  Tennessee  cam- 
paign, a  portion  of  the  regiment  aiding  in  the 
defense  of  Knoxville,  a  part  garrisoning  Cumber- 
and  Gap,  and  one  battalion  being  captured  by 
Longstreet.  The  regiment  also  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Buzzard's 
Roost.  Resaca,  Kingston,  Cassville,  Carterville, 
Allatoona.  Kenesaw,  Lost  Mountain,  Mines 
Ridge,  Powder  Springs,  Chattahoochie,  Atlanta, 
Jonesl.oro,  Franklin  and  Nashville.  It  arrived 
in  Chicago,  August  23,  1865,  for  final  payment 
and  discharge,  having  marched  about  5,000  miles 
and  engaged  in  thirty-one  battles,  besides  mimer- 
ous  skirmishes. 

Seventeenth  Cavalry.  Mustered  into  serv- 
ice in  January  and  February,  1864;  aided  in  the 
repulse  of  Price  at  Jetrerson  City,  Mo.,  and  was 
engaged  at  Booneville,  Independence,  Mine 
Creek,  and  Fort  Scott,  besides  doing  garrison 
duty,   scouting    and   raiding.     It    was    mustered 
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out  in  November  and  December,  1805,  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.  Gov.  John  L.  Beverid.^e,  who  had 
previously  been  a  Captain  and  Major  of  the 
Eighth  Cavalry,  was  the  Colonel  of  this  regi- 
ment. 

First  Light  Artillery.  Consisted  of  ten 
batteries.  Battery  A  was  organized  under  the 
first  call  for  State  troops,  April  31,  1861,  but  not 
mustered  into  the  three  years"  service  until  July 
16;  was  engaged  at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh, 
Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas  Post,  the  sieges  of 
Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  and  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign; was  in  reserve  at  Champion  Hills  and 
Nashville,  and  mustered  out  July  3.  1865,  at 
Chicago. 

Battery  B  was  organized  in  April,  1861,  en- 
gaged at  Belmont,  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  in  the 
siege  of  Corinth  and  at  La  Grange,  Holly  Springs, 
Memphis,  Chickasaw  Bayou.  Arkansas  Post,  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  Mechanicsburg,  Richmond 
(La.),  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  the  battle  of 
Nashville.  The  Battery  was  reorganized  by  con- 
solidation with  Battery  A,  and  mustered  out  at 
Chicago,  July  2,  1865. 

Battery  D  was  organized  at  Cairo,  Sept.  2,  1861 ; 
was  engaged  at  Fort  Donelson  and  at  Shiloh, 
and  mustered  out,  July  28,  1S65,  at  Chicago. 

Battery  E  was  organized  at  Camp  Douglas  and 
mustered  into  service,  Dec.  19,  1861;  was  engaged 
at  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Jackson,  Vicksburg,  Gun- 
town,  Pontotoc,  Tupelo  and  Nashville,  and  mus- 
tered out  at  Louisville,  Dec.  24,  lv04. 

Battery  F  was  recruited  at  Dixon  and  mus- 
tered in  at  Springfield,  Feb.  25,  1862.  It  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Corinth  and  the  Yocona 
expedition,  and  was  consolidated  with  the  other 
batteries  in  the  regiment,  March  7,  1S65. 

Battery  G  was  organized  at  Cairo  and  mus- 
tered in  Sept.  28,  1861;  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
and  the  second  battle  of  Corinth,  and  mustered 
out  at  Springfield.  July  21.  1865. 

Battery  H  was  recruited  in  and  about  Chicago, 
during  January  and  February,  1802;  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  the  "March  to  the 
Sea.'"  and  through  the  Carolinas  with  Sherman. 

Battery  I  was  organized  at  Camp  Douglas  and 
mustered  in,  Feb.  10,  1^62;  was  engaged  at 
Shiloh,  in  the  Tallahatchie  raid,  the  sieges  of 
Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  and  in  the  battles  of 
Chattanooga  and  Vicksburp;  It  veteranized, 
March  17.  1864,  and  was  mustered  out,  July  20, 
1865. 

Battery  K  was  organized  at  Shawneetown  and 
mustered  in,  Jan.  9,  1862,  participated  in  Burn- 


side's  campaign  in  Tennessee,  and  in  the  capture 
of  Knox vi He.  Part  of  the  men  were  mastered 
out  at  Springfield  in  June,  1805,  and  the  re- 
mainder at  Chicago  in  July. 

Battery  M  was  organized  at  Camp  Douglas  and 
mustered  into  the  service,  August  12,  1802,  for 
three  years.  It  served  through  the  Chickaiiiauga 
campaign,  being  engaged  at  Chickamauga;  also 
was  engaged  at  Missionary  Ridge,  was  besieged 
at  Chattanooga,  and  took  part  in  all  the  impor- 
tant battles  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  It  was 
mustered  out  at  Chicago,  July  24,  1SG4,  having 
traveled  3,102  miles  and  been  under  fire  178  days. 

Second  Light  Artillery.  Consisted  of  nine 
batteries.  Battery  A  was  organized  at  Peoria, 
and  mustered  into  service,  May  23,  1861;  served 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  doing  brilliant  work 
at  Pea  Ridge.  It  was  mustered  out  of  service  at 
SpringhekL  July  27,  1865. 

Battery  D  was  organized  at  Cairo,  and  mustered 
into  service  in  December,  1861 ;  was  engaged  at 
Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  Jackson, 
Meridian  and  Deratur,  and  mustered  out  at 
Louisville.  Nov.  21    1864. 

Battery  E  was  organized  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
August,  1861,  and  mustered  into  service,  August 
20,  at  that  point.  It  was  engaged  at  Fort  Donel- 
son and  Shiloh,  and  in  the  siege  of  Corinth  and 
the  Yocona  expedition— was  consolidated  with 
Battery  A. 

Battery  1'  was  organized  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  and  mustered  in,  Dec.  11,  1801;  was  engaged 
at  Shiloh,  in  the  siejxe  and  second  battle  of 
Corinth,  and  the  Meridian  campaign;  also 
at  Kenesaw,  Atlanta  and  Jonesboro.  It  was 
mustered  out.  July  27,  1865,  at  Springfield. 

Battery  II  was  organized  at  Springfield,  De- 
cember, 1801,  and  mustered  in,  Dec.  31,  1801;  was 
engaged  at  Fort  Donelson  and  in  the  siege  of 
Fort  Pillow;  veteranized.  Jan.  1,  1804.  was 
mounted  as  cavalry  the  following  summer,  and 
mustered  out  at  Springfield,  July  29,  1805. 

Battery  I  was  recruited  in  Will  County,  and 
mustered  into  service  at  Camp  Butler,  Dec.  31, 
1861.  It  participated  in  the  siege  of  Island  No. 
10,  in  the  advance  upon  Cornith,  and  in  the 
battles  of  Perryville,  Chickamauga.  Lookout 
Mountain.  Missionary  Ridp;e  and  Chattanooga. 
It  veteranized,  Jan.  1,  lb04.  marched  with  Sher- 
man to  Atlanta,  and  thence  to  Savannah  and 
through  the  Carolinas,  and  was  mustered  out  at 
Springfield. 

Battery  K  was  organized  at  Springfield  and 
mustered  in  Dec.  31,  1863;  was  engaged  at  Fort 
Pillow,  the  capture  of  Clarkston.   Mo.,  and  the 
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siege  of  Vicksburg.     It  was  mustered  out,  July 
14,  1865,  at  Chicago. 

Battery  L  was  organized  at  Chicago  and  mus- 
tered in,  Feb.  28,  1*02;  participated  in  the  ad- 
vance on  Corinth,  the  battle  of  Hatchie  and  tho 
advance  on  the  Tallahatchie,  and  was  mustered 
out  at  Chicago,  August  9,  1805. 

Battery  M  was  organized  at  Chicago,  and  mus- 
tered in  at  Springfield,  Juno,  1862;  was  engaged 
at  Jonesboro,  Blue  Spring,  Blountsville  and 
Rogersville,  being  finally  consolidated  with 
other  batteries  of  the  regiment. 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Battery.  Organ- 
ized through  the  efforts  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  which  raised  $15,000  for  its  equipment, 
within  forty-eight  hours.  It  was  mustered  into 
seivice,  August  1,  180'2,  was  engaged  at  Law- 
renceburg,  Murfreesboro,  Stone  River,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Farmington,  Decatur  (Ga.),  Atlanta, 
Lovejoy  Station,  Nashville,  Selma  and  Columbus 
(Ga.)  It  was  mustered  out  at  Chicago,  June  00, 
18G5,  and  paid  in  full,  July  3,  having  marched 
5,208  miles  and  traveled  by  rail  1,231  miles.  The 
battery  was  in  eleven  of  the  hardest  battles 
fought  in  the  West,  and  in  twenty-six  minor 
battles,  being  in  action  forty-two  times  while  on 
scouts,  reconnoissances  or  outposl  duty. 

Chicago  Mercantile  Battery.  Recruited 
and  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Association,  an  association  of  prominent  and 
patriotic  merchants  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  It 
was  mustered  into  service,  August  29,  1802,  at 
Camp  Douglas,  participated  in  the  Tallahatchie 
and  Yazoo  expeditions,  the  first  attack  upon 
Vicksburg,  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post,  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg,  the  battles  of  Magnolia  Hills, 
Champion  Hills,  Black  River  Bridge  and  Jackson 
(Miss.);  also  took  part  in  Ranks'  Red  River  ex- 
pedition ;  was  mustered  out  at  Chicago,  and 
received  final  payment,  July  10,  1805,  having 
traveled,  by  river,  sea  and  land,  over  11,000 
miles. 

Springfield  Light  Artillery.  Recruited 
principally  from  the  cities  of  Springfield,  Belle- 
ville and  Wenona,  and  mustered  into  service  at 
Springfield,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  August 
21,  1862.  numbering  199  men  and  officers.  It 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Little  Rock  and  in 
the  Red  River  expedition,  and  was  mustered  out 
at  Springfield,  114  strong.  June  30,  1S65. 

Cogswell's  Battery.  Light  Artillery. 
Organized  at  Ottawa.  111.,  and  mustered  in,  Nov. 
11,  1861,  as  Company  A  (Artillery)  Fifty-third 
Illinois  Volunteers,  Colonel  Cushman  command- 
ing    tho     regiment.      It     participated     in     the 


advance  on  Corinth,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the 
battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  an  1  the  capture  of 
Spanish  Fort  and  Fort  Blakely,  near  Mobile.  The 
regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Springfield,  August 
14,  1865,  having  served  three  years  and  nino 
months,  marched  over  7,500  miles,  and  partici- 
pated in  seven  sieges  and  battles. 

Sturges  Rifles.  An  independent  company, 
organized  at  Chicago,  armed,  equipped  and  sub- 
sisted for  nearly  two  months,  by  the  patriotic 
generosity  of  Mr.  Solomon  Sturges;  was  mustered 
into  service,  May  6,  1861;  in  June  following,  was 
ordered  to  West  Virginia,  serving  as  body- 
guard of  General  McC'lellan;  was  engaged  at 
Rich  Mountain,  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  in 
the  seven  days'  battle  of  the  Chiokahominy.  A 
portion  of  tho  company  was  at  Antietam,  tho 
remainder  having  been  detached  as  foragers, 
scouts,  etc.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Washington, 
Nov.  25,  1863. 

WAR,  THE  SPANISH-  AMERICAN.  The 
oppressions  and  misrule  which  had  character- 
ized the  administration  of  affairs  by  the  Spanish 
Government  and  its  agents  for  generations,  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  culminated,  in  April,  1898,  in 
mutual  declarations  of  war  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States.  The  causes  leading  up  to  this 
result  were  the  injurious  effects  upon  American 
commerce  and  the  interests  of  American  citizens 
owning  property  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  constant 
expense  imposed  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  maintenance  of  a  large  navy 
along  the  South  Atlantic  coast  to  suppress  fili- 
bustering, superadded  to  the  friction  and  unrest 
produced  among  the  people  of  this  country  by  the 
long  continuance  of  disorders  and  abuses  so  near 
to  our  own  shores,  which  aroused  the  sympathy 
ami  indignation  of  the  entire  civilized  world. 
For  three  years  a  large  proportion  of  the  Cuban 
population  had  been  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
Spanish  Government,  and,  while  the  latter  had 
imported  a  large  army  to  the  island  and  sub- 
jected the  insurgents  and  their  families  and 
sympathizers  to  the  grossest  cruellies,  not  even 
excepting  torture  and  starvation  itself,  their 
policy  had  failed  to  bring  the  insurgents  into 
subjection  or  to  restore  order.  In  this  condition 
of  affairs  the  United  States  Government  had 
ende  ivored,  through  negotiation,  tosecure  amiti- 
gation  of  the  evils  complained  of,  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Spanish  policy  of  government  in  the 
island;  but  all  suggestions  in  this  direction  had 
either  been  resented  by  Spain  as  unwarrantable 
interference  in  her  affairs,  or  promises  of  reform, 
when  made,  had  been  as  invariably  broken. 
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In  the  meantime  an  increasing  sentiment  had 
been  growing  up  in  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
conceding  belligerent  rights  to  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents, or  the  recognition  of  their  independence, 
which  found  expression  in  measures  proposed  in 
Congress — all  offers  of  friendly  intervention  by 
the  United  States  having  been  rejected  by  Spain 
with  evidences  of  indignation.  Compelled,  at 
last,  to  recognize  its  inability  to  subdue  the  insur- 
rection, the  Spanish  Government,  in  November, 
1897.  made  a  pretense  of  tendering  autonomy  to 
the  Cuban  people,  with  the  privilege  of  amnesty 
to  the  insurgents  on  laying  down  their  arms. 
The  long  duration  of  the  war  and  the  outrages 
perpetrated  upon  the  helpless  "reconcentrados," 
coupled  with  the  increased  confidence  of  the 
insurgents  in  the  final  triumph  of  their  cause. 
rendered  this  movement— even  if  intended  to  be 
carried  out  to  the  letter — of  no  avail.  The 
prolfer  came  too  late,  and  was  promptly  rejected. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  and  with  a  view  to 
greater  security  for  American  interests,  the 
American  battleship  Elaine  was  ordered  to 
Havana,  on  Jan.  21,  1898.  It  arrived  in  Havana 
Harbor  the  following  day,  and  was  anchored  at  a 
point  designated  by  the  Spanish  commander.  On 
the  night  of  February  15,  following,  it  was  blown 
up  and  destroyed  by  some  force,  as  shown  by  after 
investigation,  applied  from  without.  Of  a  crew 
of  354  men  belonging  to  the  vessel  at  the  time, 
200  were  either  killed  outright  by  the  explosion, 
or  died  from  their  wounds.  Not  only  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  the  entire  civilized  world,  was 
shocked  by  the  catastrophe.  An  act  of  horrible 
treachery  had  been  perpetrated  against  an 
American  vessel  and  its  crew  on  a  peaceful  mis- 
sion in  the  harbor  of  a  professedly  friendly  na- 
tion. 

The  successive  steps  leadingto  actual  hostili- 
ties were  rapid  and  eventful.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  significant  of  these  was  the  passage,  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  botli  houses  of  Congress,  on 
March  9,  of  an  appropriation  placing  §50,000,000 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  as  an  emergency 
fund  for  purposes  of  national  defense.  This  was 
followed,  two  days  later,  by'  an  order  for  the 
mobilization  of  the  army.  The  more  important 
events  following  this  step  were:  An  order,  under 
date  of  April  5,  withdrawing  American  consuls 
from  Spanish  stations;  the  departure,  on  April  9, 
of  Consnl-General  Fitzhugh  Lee  from  Havana: 
April  19.  the  adoption  by  t  longress  of  concurrent 
resolutions  declaring  Cuba  independent  and 
directing  the  President  to  use  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of   the  United   States   to   put   an   end   to 


Spanish  authority  in  the  island;  April  20.  the 
sending  to  the  .Spanish Government,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  an  ultimatum  m  accordance  with  ibis 
act;  April  21,  the  delivery  to  Minister  Woodford, 
at  Madrid,  of  his  passports  without  waiting  for 
tiie  presentation  of  the  ultimatum,  with  the 
departure  of  the  Spanish  Minister  from  Washing- 
ton; April  2:!.  the  issue  of  a  call  by  the  President 
for  125,000  volunters;  April  24,  the  final  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Spain;  April  25,  the  adoption  by 
Congress  of  a  resolution  declaring  that  war  had 
existed  from  April  21;  on  the  same  date  an  order 
to  Admiral  Dewey,  in  command  of  the  Asiatic 
Squadron  at  Hongkong,  to  sail  for  Manila  with  a 
view  to  investing  that  city  and  blockading 
Philippine  ports. 

The  chief  events  subsequent  to  the  declaration 
of  war  embraced  the  following:  May  1,  the 
destruction  by  Admiral  Dewey's  squadron  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Manila;  May  19, 
the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  Admiral  L'ervera's  fleet 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba;  May  25,  a  second  call  by 
the  President  for  75,000  volunteers;  July  3,  the 
attempt  of  Cervera's  fleet  to-escape,  and  its 
destruction  off  Santiago;  July  17,  the  surrender 
of  Santiago  to  the  forces  under  General  Shatter, 
July  30,  the  statement  by  the  President,  through 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Washington, '  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  United  States  would  consent 
to  make  peace;  August  9,  acceptance  of  the  peace 
terms  by  Spain,  followed,  three  days  later,  by  the 
signing  of  the  peace  protocol;  September  9,  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  Peace  Commis- 
sioners on  the  partof  the  United  States;  Sept.  18, 
the  announcement  of  the  Peace  Commissioners 
selected  by  Spain;  October  1,  the  beginning  of  the 
Peace  Conference  by  the  representatives  of  the 
two  powers,  at  Paris,  and  the  formal  signing,  on 
December  10,  of  the  peace  treaty,  including  the 
recognition  by  Spain  of  the  freedom  of  Cuba, 
with  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  Porto 
Rico  and  her  other  West  India  islands,  together 
with  the  surrender  of  the  Philippines  for  a  con- 
sideration of  S20.0 100. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  in  Cue  history  of  nations  have 
such  vast  and  far-reaching  results  been  accom- 
plished within  so  short  a  period.  The  war, 
which  practically  began  with  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Harbor— an  event 
which  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole 
American  people,  and  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  <•(  other  nations— was  practically 
ended  by  the  surrender  of  Santiago  and  the 
declaration  by  the  President  of  the  conditions  ,,r" 
peace     just     three    months    later.       Succeeding 
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events,  up  to  the   formal  signing  of  the   peace 
treaty,   were   merely   the    recognition  of   results 
previously  determined. 
History   of  Illinois   Regiments.— The   part 

played  by  Illinois  in  connection  with  these  events 
may  be  briefly  summarized  in  the  history  of  Illi- 
nois regiments  and  other  organizations.  Under 
the  first  call  of  the  President  for  125,000  volun- 
teers, eight  regiments— seven  of  infantry  and  one 
of  cavalry — were  assigned  to  Illinois,  to  which 
was  subsequently  added,  on  application  through 
Governor  Tanner,  one  battery  of  light  artil- 
lery. The  infantry  regiments  were  made  up 
of  the  Illinois  National  Guard,  numbered 
consecutively  from  one  to  seven,  and  were 
practically  mobilized  at  their  home  stations 
within  forty-height  hours  from  the  receipt  of  the 
call,  and  began  to  arrive  at  Camp  Tanner,  near 
Springfield,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  on  April  26, 
the  day  after  the  issue  of  the  Governor's  call. 
The  record  of  Illinois  troops  is  conspicuous  for 
the  promptness  of  their  response  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  organization — in  this  respect 
being  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  State. 
Under  the  call  of  May  25  for  an  additional  force 
of  75,000  men,  the  quota  assigned  to  Illinois  was 
two  regiments,  which  were  promptly  furnished, 
taking  the  names  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth.  The 
first  of  these  belonged  to  the  Illinois  National 
Guard,  as  the  regiments  mustered  in  under  the 
first  call  had  done,  while  the  Ninth  was  one  of  a 
number  of  "Provisional  Regiments"  which  had 
tendered  their  services  to  the  Government.  Some 
twenty-five  other  regiments  of  this  class,  more  or 
less  complete,  stood  ready  to  perfect  their  organi- 
zations should  there  be  occasion  for  their  serv- 
ices. The  aggregate  strength  of  Illinois  organi- 
zations at  date  of  muster  out  from  the  United 
States  service  was  12,280—11,789  men  and  491 
officers. 

First  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers  (orig- 
inally Illinois  National  Guard)  was  organized  at 
Chicago,  and  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service  at  Camp  Tanner  (Springfield),  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Henry  L.  Turner,  May  13,  1898; 
left  Springfield  for  Camp  Thomas  (Chickamauga) 
May  17;  assigned  to  First  Brigade,  Third 
Division,  of  the  First  Army  Corps;  started  for 
Tampa.  Fla.,  June  2,  but  soon  after  arrival  there 
was  transferred  to  Picnic  Island,  and  assigned  to 
provost  duty  in  place  of  the  First  United  States 
Infantry.  On  June  30  the  bulk  of  the  regiment. 
Embarked  for  Cuba,  but  was  detained  in  the  har- 
bor at  Key  West  until  July  5,  when  the  vessel 
sailed  for  Santiago,  arriving  in  Guantanamo  Bay 


on  the  evening  of  the  Sth.  Disembarking  on 
the  10th,  the  whole  regiment  arrived  on  the 
tiring  line  on  the  11th,  spent  several  days  and 
nights  in  the  trenches  before  Santiago,  and 
were  present  at  the  surrender  of  that  city 
on  the  17th.  'J' wo  companies  had  previously 
been  detached  for  the  scarcely  less  perilous  duty 
of  service  in  the  fever  hospitals  and  in  caring 
for  their  wounded  comrades.  The  next  month 
was  spent  on  guard  duty  in  the  captured  city, 
until  August  25,  when,  depleted  in  numbers  and 
weakened  by  fever,  the  bulk  of  the  regiment  was 
transferred  by  hospital  boats  to  Camp  Wikoff,  on 
Montauk  Point,  L.  I.  The  members  of  the  regi- 
ment able  to  travel  left  Camp  Wikoff,  September 
S,  for  Chicago,  arriving  two  days  later,  where  they 
mei  an  enthusiastic  reception  and  were  mustered 
out,  November  17,  1,235  strong  (rank  and  file;— a 
considerable  number  of  recruits  having  joined  the 
regiment'  just  before  leaving  Tampa.  The  record 
of  the  First  was  conspicuous  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  only  Illinois  regiment  to  see  service  in 
Cuba  during  the  progress  of  actual  hostilities 
Bet',  ne  li  aving  Tampa  some  eighty  members  of  the 
regiment  were  detailed  for  engineering  duty  in 
Porto  Rico,  sailed  for  that  island  on  July  12,  and 
were  among  the  first  to  perform  service  there. 
The  First  suffered  severely  from  yellow  fever 
while  in  Cuba,  but,  as  a  regiment,  while  in  the 
service,  made  a  brilliant  record,  which  was  highly 
complimented  in  the  official  reports  of  its  com- 
manding officers. 

Second  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry (originally  Second  I.  N.  G.).  This  regi- 
ment, also  from  Chicago,  began  to  arrive  at 
Springfield,  April  27,  1S9S — at  that  time  number- 
ing 1,202  men  and  47  officers,  under  command  of 
Col.  George  M.  Moulton;  was  mustered  in 
between  May  4  and  May  15;  on  May  17  started 
for  Tampa,  Fla.,  but  eu  route  its  destination  was 
changed  to  Jacksonville,  where,  as  a  part  of  the 
Seventh  Army  Corps,  under  command  of  Gen. 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  it  assisted  in  the  dedication  of 
Camp  Cuba  Libre.  October  25  it  was  transferred 
to  Savannah,  6a.,  remaining  at  "Camp  Lee"  until 
December  S,  when  two  battalions  embarked  for 
Havana,  landing  on  the  loth,  being  followed,  a 
few  days  later,  by  the  Third  Battalion,  and  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Columbia.  From  Dee-.  17  to  Jan. 
11,  1S99,  Colonel  Moulton  served  as  Chief  of 
Police  for  the  city  of  Havana.  On  March  28  to  30 
the  regiment  left  Camp  Columbia  in  detach- 
ments for  Augusta.  Ga.,  where  it  arrived  April 
5,  and  was  mustered  out.  April  2>'>,  1,051  strong 
(rank  and  file),  and  returned  to  Chicago.     Lur- 
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ing  its  stay  in  Cuba  the  regiment  did  not  lose  a 
man.  A  history  of  this  regiment  lias  been 
written  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Bolton,  its  late  Chaplain. 

Third  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, composed  of  companies  of  the  Illinois 
National  Guard  from  the  counties  of  La  Salle. 
Livingston,  Kane,  Kankakee,  McHenry,  Ogle, 
Will,  and  Winnebago,  under  command  of  Col. 
Fred  Bennitt,  reported  at  Springfield,  with  1,170 
men  and  00  officers,  on  April  27;  was  mustered 
in  May  7,  1S98;  transferred  from  Springfield  to 
Camp  Thomas  (Chickamauga),  May  14;  on  July 
22  left  Chickamauga  for  Porto  Rico;  on  the  28th 
sailed  from  Newport  News,  on  the  liner  St.  Louis, 
arriving  at  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  on  July  31;  soon 
after  disembarking  captured  Arroyo,  and  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  Guayaiua,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  General  Brooke's  advance  across 
the  island  to  San  Juan,  when  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocol  by 
Spain.  From  August  13  to  October  1  the  Third 
continued  in  the  performance  of  guard  duty  in 
Porto  Rico;  on  October  22,  080  men  and  39  offi- 
cers took  transport  for  home  by  way  of  New  York, 
arriving  in  Chicago,  November  11,  the  several 
companies  being  mustered  out  at  their  respective 
Lome  stations.  Its  strength  at.  final  muster-out 
was  1,273  men  and  officers.  This  regiment  had 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first  to  see 
service  in  Porto  Rico,  but  suffered  severely  from 
fever  and  other  diseases  during  the  three  months 
of  its  stay  in  the  island. 

Fourth  Illinois  Volunteer  Iniantry,  com- 
posed of  companies  from  Champaign,  Coles, 
Douglas,  Edgar,  Effingham,  Fayette,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Montgomery,  Richland,  and  St.  Clair 
counties;  mustered  into  the  service  at  Spring- 
field, May  20,  under  command  of  Col.  Casimer 
Andel;  started  immediately  for  Tampa,  Fla,,  but 
en  route  its  destination  was  changed  to  Jackson- 
ville, where  it  was  stationed  at  Camp  Cuba  Libre 
as  a  part  of  the  Seventh  Corps  under  command  of 
Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee;  in  October  was  transferred 
to  Savannah,  Ga.,  remaining  at  Camp  Onward 
until  about  the  first  of  January,  when  the  regi- 
ment took  ship  for  Havana.  Here  the  regiment 
was  stationed  at  Camp  Columbia  until  April  4, 
1899,  when  it  returned  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  was 
mustered  out  at  Camp  Mackenzie  (Augusta),  May 
2,  the  companies  returning  to  their  respective 
home  stations.  During  a  part  of  its  stay  at 
Jacksonville,  and  again  at  Savannah,  the  regi- 
ment was  employed  on  guard  duty.  While  at 
Jacksonville  Colonel  Andel  was  suspended  by 
court-martial,   and  finally  tendered   his  resigna- 


tion, his  place  being  supplied  by  Lieut. -Col.  Eben 
Swift,  of  the  Ninth. 

Fifth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry was  the  first  regiment  to  report,  and  was 
mustered  in  at  Springfield,  May  7,  1898,  under 
command  of  Col.  James  S.  Culver,  being  finally 
composed  of  twelve  companies  from  Pike,  Chris- 
tian, Sangamon,  McLean,  Montgomery,  Adams 
Tazewell,  Macon,  Morgan,  Peoria,  and  Fulton 
counties;  on  May  14  left  Springfield  for  Camp 
Thomas  (Chickamauga,  Ga.),  being  assigned  to 
the  command  of  General  Brooke;  Augusts  left 
Chickamauga  for  Newport  News,  Va.,  with  the 
expectation  of  embarking  for  Porto  Rico — a 
previous  order  of  July  26  to  the  same  purport 
having  been  countermanded ;  at  Newport  News 
embarked  on  the  transport  Obdam,  but  again  the 
order  was  rescinded,  and,  after  remaining  ou 
board  thirty-six  hours,  the  regiment  was  disem- 
barked. The  next  move  was  made  to  Lexington 
Ky.,  where  the  regiment — having  lost  hope  of 
reaching  "the  front"— remained  until  Sept  5, 
when  it  returned  to  Springfield  for  final  muster- 
out  This  regiment  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
best  material  in  the  State,  and  anxious  for  active 
service,  but  after  a  succession  of  disappoint- 
ments, was  compelled  to  return  to  its  home  sta- 
tion without  meeting  the  enemy.  After  its  arrival 
at  Springfield  the  regiment  was  furloughed  for 
thirty  days  and  finally  mustered  out,  October  1G, 
numbering  1,213  men  and  47  officers. 

Sixth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, consisting  of  twelve  companies  from  the 
counties  of  Rock  Island.  Knox,  Whiteside,  Lee, 
Carroll,  Stephenson,  Henry,  Warren,  Bureau,  and 
Jo  Daviess,  was  mustered  in  May  11,  1898,  under 
command  of  Col.  D.  Jack  Foster;  on  May  17  left 
Springfield  for  Camp  Alger,  Va. ;  July  5  the 
regiment  moved  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  a 
part  embarked  for  Siboney,  Cuba,  but  the  whole 
regiment  was  soon  after  united  in  General 
Miles'  expedition  for  the  invasion  of  Porto  Rico, 
landing  at  Guanieo  on  July  25,  and  advancing 
into  the  interior  as  far  as  Adjunta  and  TJtuado. 
After  several  weeks1  service  in  the  interior,  the 
regiment  returned  to  Ponce,  and  on  September  7 
took  transport  for  the  return  home,  arrived  at 
Springfield  a  week  later,  and  was  mustered  out 
November  25,  the  regiment  at  that  time  consist- 
ing of  1,239  men  and  49  officers. 

Seventh  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry 
(known  as  the  "Hibernian  Rifles").  Two 
battalions  of  this  r.-giment  reported  at  Spring. 
field,  April  27.  with  33  officers  and  705  enlisted 
men.   being  afterwards    increased  to    the  maxi- 
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mum;  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  serv- 
ice, under  command  of  Col.  Marcus  Kavanagh, 
May  18,  1898;  on  May  28  started  for  Camp  Alger, 
Va. ;  was  afterwards  encamped  at  Thoroughfare 
Gap  and  Camp  Meade;  on  September  9  returned 
to  Springfield,  was  furloughed  for  thirty  days. 
and  mustered  out,  October  20,  numbering  1,200 
men  and  49  officers.  Like  the  Fifth,  the  Seventh 
saw  no  actual  service  in  the  field. 

Eighth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  (col- 
ored regiment),  mustered  into  the  service  at 
Springfield  under  the  second  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent, July  23,  1898,  being  composed  wholly  of 
Afro- Americans  under  officers  of  their  own  race, 
with  Col.  John  R.  Marshall  in  command,  the 
muster-roll  showing  1,195  men  and  76  officers. 
The  six  companies,  from  A  to  F,  were  from  Chi- 
cago, the  other  five  being,  respectively,  from 
Bloomington,  Springfield,  Quiucy,  Litchfield, 
Mound  City  and  Metropolis,  and  Cairo.  The 
regiment  having  tendered  their  services  to 
relieve  the  First  Illinois  on  duty  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  it  started  for  Cuba,  August  8,  by  way  of 
New  York;  immediately  on  arrival  at  Santiago, 
a  week  later,  was  assigned  to  duty,  but  subse- 
quently transferred  to  San  Luis,  where  Colone, 
Marshall  was  made  military  governor.  The 
major  part  of  the  regiment  remained  here  until 
ordered  home  early  in  March,  1899,  arrived  at 
Chicago,  March  15,  and  was  mustered  out,  April 
3,  1,226  strong,  rank  and  file,  having  been  in 
service  nine  months  and  six  days. 

Ninth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  was 
organized  from  the  counties  of  Southern  Illinois, 
and  mustered  in  at  Springfield  under  the  second 
call  of  the  President,  July  4-11,  1898,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  James  P.  Campbell;  arrived  at 
Camp  Cuba  Libre  (Jacksonville.  Fla. ),  August  9; 
two  months  later  was  transferred  to  Savannah, 
Ga. ;  was  moved  to  Havana  in  December,  where 
it  remained  until  May,  1899,  when  it  returned  to 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  was  mustered  out  there,  May 
20,  1899,  at  that  time  consisting  of  1.095  men  and 
46  officers.  From  Augusta  the  several  companies 
returned  to  their  respective  home  stations.  The 
Ninth  was  the  only  "Provisional  Regiment"  from 
Illinois  mustered  into  the  service  during  the 
war,  the  other  regiments  all  belonging  to  the 
National  Guard. 

First  Illinois  Cavalry  was  organized  at  Chi- 
cago immediately  after  the  President's  first  call, 
seven  companies  being  recruited  from  Chicago, 
two  from  Bloomington,  and  one  each  from 
Springfield,  Elkhart,  anil  Lacon;  was  mustered  in 
at  Springfield,  May  21.  1898,  under  command  of 


»  !ol.  Edward  C.  Young;  left  Springfield  for  Camp 
Thomas,  Ga.,  May  30,  remaining  there  until 
August  21,  when  it  returned  to  Fort  Sheridan, 
near  Chicago,  where  it  was  stationed  until  October 
11,  when  it  was  mustered  out,  at  that  time  con- 
sisting of  1/158  men  and  50  officers.  Although 
the  regiment  saw  no  active  service  in  the  field,  it 
established  an  excellent  record  for  itself  in  respect 
to  discipline. 

First  Engineering  Corps,  consisting  of  80 
men  detailed  from  the  First  Illinois  Volunteers, 
were  among  the  first  Illinois  soldiers  to  see  serv- 
ice in  Porto  Pico,  accompanying  General  Miles' 
expedition  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  being 
engaged  for  a  time  in  the  construction  of  bridges 
in  aid  of  the  intended  advance  across  the  island. 
On  September  8  they  embarked  for  the  return 
home,  arrived  at  Chicago,  September  17,  and 
were  mustered  out  November  20. 

Battery  A  (I.  N.  G.},  from  Danville.  111.,  was 
mustered  in  under  a  special  order  of  the  War 
Department,  May  12,  189S,  under  command  of 
Capt.  Oscar  P.  Yaeger,  consisting  of  118  men; 
left  Springfield  for  Camp  Thomas,  Ga.,  May  19, 
and,  two  months  later,  joined  in  General  Miles' 
Porto  Pico  expedition,  lauding  at  Guanico  on 
August  3,  and  taking  part  in  the  affair  at  Gua 
yama  on  the  12th.  News  of  peace  having  been 
received,  the  Battery  returned  to  Ponce,  where 
it  remained  until  September  7,  when  it  started 
on  the  return  home  by  way  of  New  York,  arrived 
at  Danville,  September  17,  was  furloughed  for 
sixty  days,  and  mustered  out  November  2").  The 
Battery  was  equipped  with  modern  breech-load- 
ing rapid-firing  guns,  operated  by  practical  artil- 
lerists and  prepared  for  effective  service. 

Naval  Reserves. — One  of  the  earliest  steps 
taken  by  the  Government  after  it  became  ap- 
parent that  hostilities  could  not  be  averted,  was 
to  begin  preparation  for  strengthening  the  naval 
arm  of  the  service.  The  existence  of  the  "Naval 
Militia,"  first  organized  in  ls'.i:i.  placed  Illinois  in 
an  exceptionally  favorable  position  for  making  a 
prompt  response  to  the  call  of  the  Government,  as 
well  as  furnishing  a  superior  class  of  men  for 
service— a  fact  evidenced  during  the  operations 
in  the  West  Indies.  Gen.  John  McNulta,  as  head 
of  the  local  committee,  was  active  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Navy  Department  to  the  value  of 
the  service  to  be  rendered  by  this  organization, 
which  resulted  in  its  being  enlisted  practically  as 
a  body,  taking  the  name  of  "Naval  Reserves" — 
all  but  eighty-eight  of  the  number  passing  the 
physical  examination,  the  places  of  these  beirg 
promptlv   filled   by   new    recruits.     The  first  dc- 
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tachment  of  over  200  left  Chicago  May  2,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut. -Com.  John  M.  Hauler, 
followed  soon  after  by  the  remainder  cff  tlie  First 
Battalion,  making  the  whole  number  from  Chi- 
cago 400,  with  2G7,  constituting  the  Second  Bat- 
talion, from  other  towns  of  the  State.  The  latter 
was  made  up  of  147  men  from  Moline,  58  from 
Quincy,  and  02  from  Alton — making  a  total  from 
the  State  of  6(37.  This  does  not  include  others, 
not  belonging  to  this  organization,  who  enlisted 
for  service  in  the  navy  during  the  war,  which 
raised  the  whole  number  for  the  State  over  1,000. 
The  Reserves  enlisted  from  Illinois  occupied  a 
different  relation  to  the  Government  from  that 
of  the  "naval  militia"  of  other  States,  winch 
retained  their  State  organizations,  while  those 
from  Illinois  were  regularly  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service.  The  recruits  from  Illinois 
were  embarked  at  Key  West,  Norfolk  and  Xew 
York,  and  distributed  among  fifty-two  different 
vessels,  including  nearly  every  vessel  belonging 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  They  saw  serv- 
ice in  nearly  every  department  from  the  position 
of  stokers  in  the  hold  to  that'  cf  gunners  in  the 
turrets  of  the  big  battleships,  the  largest  number 
(CO)  being  assigned  to  the  famous  battleship  Ore- 
gon, while  the  cruiser  Yale  followed  with  47;  the 
Harvard  with  35;  Cincinnati,  27;  Yankton,  19; 
Franklin,  18;  Montgomery  and  Indiana,  each,  17; 
Hector,  14;  Marietta,  11;  Wilmington  and  Lan- 
caster, 10  each,  and  others  down  to  one  each. 
Illinois  sailors  thus  had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  the  brilliant  affair  of  July  3,  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet  off 
Santiago,  as  also  in  nearly  every  other  event  in 
the  West  Indies  of  less  importance,  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  while  in  the  service,  although 
among  the  most  exposed.  They  were  mustered 
out  at  different  times,  as  the}'  could  be  spared 
from  the  service,  or  the  vessels  to  which  they 
were  attached  went  out  of  commission,  a  portion 
serving  out  their  full  term  of  one  year.  The 
Reserves  from  Chicago  retain  their  organization 
under  the  name  of  "Naval  Reserve  Veterans," 
with  headquarters  in  the  Masonic  Temple  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

WARDj  James  IT.,  ex-Congressman,  was  born 
in  Chicago,  Nov.  30,  ls.",:i,  itnd  educated  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools  and  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1873. 
Three  years  later  he  graduate'!  from  the  Union 
College  of  Law,  Chicago,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Since  then  he  has  continued  to  practice 
his  profession  in  his  native  city.  In  1879  lie  was 
elected  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  West  Chicago, 


and,  in  lsS-1,  was  a  candidate  for  Presidential 
Elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  the  same 
year,  was  the  successful  candidate  of  his  party 
for  Congress  in  the  Third  Illinois  District,  serv- 
ing one  term. 

WINNEBAGO  INDIANS,  a  tribe  of  the  Da 
cota,  or  Sioux,  stock,  which  at  one  time  occupied 
a  part  of  Northern  Illinois.  The  word  Winne- 
bago is  a  corruption  of  the  French  Ouinebe- 
goutz,  Ouimbegouc,  etc.,  the  diphthong  "on" 
taking  the  place  of  the  consonant  "w,"  which  is 
wanting  in  the  French  alphabet.  These  were, 
in  turn,  French  misspellings  of  an  Algonquin 
term  meaning  '•fetid,"  which  the  latter  tribe 
applied  to  tlie  Winnebagoes  because  they  had 
come  from  the  western  ocean — the  salt  (or 
"fetid")  water.  In  their  advance  towards  the 
East  the  Winnebagoes  early  invaded  the  country 
of  the  Illinois,  but  were  finally  driven  north- 
ward by  the  latter,  who  surpassed  them  in  num- 
bers rather  than  in  bravery.  The  invaders 
settled  in  Wisconsin,  near  the  Fox  River,  and 
here  they  were  first  visited  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  (See  Jesuit  Rihi- 
tions.)  The  AVhmebagoes  are  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  Wisconsin  tribe;  yet,  that  they 
claimed  territorial  rights  in  Illinois  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien 
(August  1,  1829),  alludes  to  a  Winnebago  village 
located  in  what  is  now  Jo  Davie.-s  County,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Pecatonica  River.  While,  as  a 
rule,  the  tribe,  if  left  to  itself,  was  disposed  to 
live  in  amity  with  tlie  whites,  it  was  carried 
away  by  the  eloquence  and  diplomacy  of 
Tecumseh  and.  the  cajoleries  of  "The  Prophet.'' 
General  Harrison  especially  alludes  to  the  brav- 
ery of  the  Winnebago  warriors  at  Tippecanoe' 
which  he  attributees  in  part,  however,  to  a  super- 
stitious faith  in  "The  Prophet."  In  June  or 
July,  1S27,  an  unprovoked  and  brutal  outrage  by 
the  whites  upon  an  unoffending  and  practically 
defenseless  party  of  Winnebagoes,  near  Prairie 
du  Chien  brought  on  what  is  known  as  the 
'Winnebago  War."  (See  Winnebago  IFar.) 
The  tribe  took  no  part  in  tlie  Black  Hawk  War, 
largely  because  of  the  great  influence  and  shrewd 
tactic  of  their  chief,  Naw-caw.  By  treaties 
executed  in  1832  and  1837  tlie  Winnebagoes  ceiled 
to  the  United  Slates  all  their  lands  lying  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  They  were  finally  removed  west 
of  that  river,  and,  after  many  shiftings  of  loca- 
tion, were  placed  upon  the  Omaha  Reservation  in 
Eastern  Nebraska,  where  their  industry,  thrift 
and  peaceable  disposition  elicited  high  praiso 
from  Government  officials. 
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WARNER,  Vespasian,  lawyer  and  Member  of 

Congress,  was  burn  in  1  &, "Witt  County,  111.,  April 
23,  1842,  and  has  lived  all  his  life  in  his  native 
county— his  present  resilience  being  Clinton. 
After  a  short  course  in  Lombard  University, 
while  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Law- 
rence Weldon,  at  Clinton,  ho  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier  of  the  Twentieth  Illinois  Volunteers,  in 
June,  18G1,  serving  until  July,  1866,  when  he  was 
mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  Captain  and 
brevet  Major.  Ho  received  a  gunshot  wound  at 
Shiloh,  but  continued  to  serve  in  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  until  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta. 
when  he  was  ordered  North  on  account  of  dis- 
ability. His  last  service  was  in  fighting  Indians 
on  the  plains.  After  the  war  he  completed  his 
law  studies  at  Harvard  University,  graduating  in 
18G8,  when  he  entered  into  a  law  partnership 
with  Clifton  H.  Moore  of  Clinton.  He  served  as 
Judge- Advocate  General  of  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  for  several  years,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
under  the  administrations  of  Governors  Hamil- 
ton, Oglesby  and  Fifer,  and,  in  1894,  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected,  as  a  Republican,  to  the 
Fifty-fourth  Congress  for  the  Thirteenth  District, 
being  re-elected  in  1S96,  and  again  in  1898.  In 
the  Fifty-fifth  Congress.  Mr.  Warner  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Invalid 
Pensions,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Revision  of  the  Laws. 

WARREN,  a  village  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  at 
intersection  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  <i  »St.  Paul  Railways,  '20  miles 
west-northwest  of  Freeport  and  21  miles  east  by 
north  of  Galena  The  surrounding  region  is 
agricultural  and  stock-raising;  there  are  also  lead 
mines  in  the  vicinity.  Tobacco  is  grown  to  some 
extent.  Warren  has  a  flouring  mill,  tin  factory, 
creamery  and  stone  quarries,  a  State  bank,  water 
supply  from  artesian  wells,  fire  department,  gas 
plant,  two  weekly  newspapers,  five  churches,  a 
high  school,  an  academy  and  a  public  library. 
Pop.  (1890).  1,172;  (1900),  1,327. 

WARREN,  Calvin  A.,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1807;  in  ins  youth, 
worked' f^r  a  time,  as  a  typographer,  in  the  office 
of  "The  Northern  Spectator,"  at  Poultney,  Vt., 
side  by  side  with  Horace  Greeley,  afterwards  the 
founder  of  "The  New  York  Tribune."  Later,  hi' 
became  one  of  the  publishers  of  "The  Palladium" 
at  Ballsten,  X.  Y.,  but,  in  1832,  removed  i" 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  where  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  completing  bis  course  at  Transyl- 
vania University,  Ky.,  in  1834,  and  beginning 
practice    a*.    Bataviu.    Ohio,    as   the   partner    of 


Thomas  Morris,  then  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Ohio,  whose  daughter  he  married,  thereby 
becoming  the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Isaac  X. 
Morris,  of  Quincy,  111.  Ii.  1830,  Mr.  Warren 
came  to  Quincy,  Adams  County,  111  .  but  soon 
after  removed  to  Warsaw  iu  Hancock  County, 
where  he  resided  until  1839,  when  he  returned  to 
Quincy.  Here  lie  continued  in  practice,  either 
alone  or  as  a  partner,  at  different  time.-,  of  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  attorneys  of  that  city. 
Although  he  held  no  office  except  that  of  Master 
in  Chancery,  which  he  occupied  for  some  sixteen 
years,  the  possession  of  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
humor,  with  strong  practical  sense  and  decided 
ability  as  a  speaker,  gave  him  great  popularity 
at  the  'oar  and  upon  the  stump,  and  made  him  a 
recognized  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
party,  of  which  he  was  a  life  long  member.  He 
served  as  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Pierce 
ticket  in  1852,  and  was  the  nominee  of  his  party 
for  the  same  position  on  one  or  two  other  occa- 
sions.    Died,  at  Quincy,  Feb.  22,  1881. 

WARREN,  Hooper,  pioneer  journalist,  was 
born  at  Walpole,  X.  II.,  in  1790;  learned  the  print- 
er's trade  on  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  "Herald";  in 
1814  went  to  Delaware,  whence,  three  years  later, 
lie  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  working  for  a  time 
on  a  paper  at  Frankfort.  In  181s  he  came  to  St 
Louis  and  worked  in  the  office  of  the  old  "Mis- 
souri Gazette"  (the  predecessor  of  "The  Repub- 
lican'"), and  also  acted  as  the  agent  of  a  lumber 
company  at  Cairo,  111.,  when  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  that  place  consisted  of  one  family  domi- 
ciled on  a  -rounded  flat-boat.  In  March.  1819, 
he  established,  at  Edwardsville,  the  third  paper 
in  Illinois,  its  predecessors  being  "The  Illinois 
Intelligencer,"  at  Kaskaskia,  and  "The  Illinois 
Emigrant,"  at  Shawneetown.  The  name  given 
to  the  new  paper  was  "The  Spectator."  and  the 
contest  over  the  effort  to  introduce  a  pro-slavery 
clause  in  the  State  Constitution  soon  brought  it 
into  prominence.  Lacked  by  Governor  Coles, 
Congressman  Daniel  P.  Cook,  Judge  S.  D.  Lock- 
wood,  Rev.  Thomas  Lippincott,  Judge  Wm.  H. 
Brown  (afteru  an  Is  of  Chicago),  George  Churchill 
and  other  opponents  of  slavery,  "The  Spectator" 
made  a  sturdy  fight  in  opposition  to  the  scheme, 
which  ended  in  defeat  of  the  measure  by  the 
rejection  at  the  polls,  in  L824,  of  the  proposition 
for  a  Constitutional  Convention.  Warren  left 
the  Edwardsville  paper  in  1825,  and  was,  for  a 
time,  associated  with  "The  National  Crisis,"  an 
anti-slavery  paper  at  Cincinnati,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Illinois  and  established  "The  Sangamon 
Spectator" — t lie  firs<  paper  ever  published  at  the 
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present  State  capital.  This  he  sold  out  in  1829, 
and,  for  the  next  three  years,  was  connected 
with  "The  Advertiser  and  Upper  Mississippi  Ikr- 
ald,"  at  Galena.  Abandoning  this  field  in  1832, 
he  removed  to  Hennepin,  where,  within  the  next 
five  year.-,  he  hell  the  offices  of  Clerk  of  the  Cir- 
cuit and  County  Commissioner.-'  Courts  and  ex- 
officio  Recorder  of  Deeds.  In  1836  he  began  the 
publication  of  the  third  paper  in  Chicago — "The 
Commercial  Advertiser"  (a  weekly) — which  was 
continued  a  little  more  than  a  year,  when  it  was 
abandoned,  and  he  settled  on  a  farm  at  Henry, 
Marshall  County.  His  further  newspaper  ven- 
tures were,  as  the  associate  of  Zebina  Eastman,  in 
the  publication  of  "The  Genius  of  Liberty."  at 
Lowell,  La  Salle  County,  and  "The  Western 
Citizen"— afterwards  "The  Free  West"— in  Chi- 
cago. (See  Eastman,  Zebina,  and  Lundy,  Ben- 
jamin.) On  the  discontinuance  of  "The  Free 
West"  in  1S56,  he  again  retired  to  his  farm  at 
Henry,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
While  returning  home  from  a  visit  to  Chicago, 
in  August,  186-1,  he  was  taken  ill  at  Mendota, 
dying  there  on  the  22d  of  the  month. 

WARREN,  John  Esaias,  diplomatist  and  real- 
estate  operator,  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1826, 
graduated  at  Union  College  and  was  connected 
with  the  American  Legation  to  Spain  during  the 
administration  of  President  Pierce;  in  1859-60 
was  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature  and, 
in  1B61-G0.  Mayor  of  St.  Paul:  in  1867,  came  to 
Chicago,  where,  while  engaged  in  real-estate 
business,  he  •became  known  to  the  press  as  the 
author  of  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Topics  of 
the  Time."  In  18S0  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Brussels.  Belgium,  where  he  died.  July  C,  1S0G. 
Mr.  Warren  was  author  of  several  volumes  of 
travel,  of  which  "An  Attache  in  Spain"  and 
"Para"  are  most  important. 

WARREN  COUNTY.  A  western  county, 
created  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  in  1825,  but 
not  fully  organized  until  1830,  having  at  that  time 
about  330  inhabitant-;  has  an  area  of  540  square 
miles,  and  was  named  for  Gen.  Joseph  Warren. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Henderson  River  and  its 
affluents,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  (two  divisions),  the  Iowa 
Central  and  the  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroads.  Bituminous  coal  is  mined  and  lime- 
stone is  quarried  in  large  quantities  The  county  s 
early  development  was  retarded  in  consequence 
of  having  become  the  "-cut  of  war,"  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War.  The  principal  product  are 
grain  and  live-stock,  although  manufacturing  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.     The  county-seat  and 


chief  city  is  Monmouth  (which  .-ee>.  Roseville 
is  a  shipping  point.  Population  U880),  22,933. 
(1890),  21.281;    1900     23,163. 

WARRENSBUIiU,  a  town  of  Macon  County, 
on  Peoria  Division  111.  Cent.  Railway,  9  miles 
northwest  of  Decatur;  has  elevators,  canning 
factory,  a  bank  and  newspaper.  Pop.  (1900),  503. 
WARSAW,  the  largest  town  in  Hancock 
County,  and  admirably  situated  for  trade.  It 
stands  on  a  bluff  on  the  Mississippi  River,  some 
three  miles  below  Keokuk,  and  about  40  miles 
above  Quincy.  It  is  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railway,  and  lies  116 
miles  west-southwest  of  Peoria.  Old  Fort 
Edwards,  established  by  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor, 
during  the  War  of  1812,  was  located  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  city  of  Warsaw,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  River.  An  iron 
foundry,  a  large  woolen  mill,  a  plow  factory 
and  cooperage  works  are  its  principal  manufac- 
turing establishments.  The  channel  oi  the  Missis- 
sippi admits  of  the  pas-age  of  the  largest  steamers 
up  to  this  point.  Warsaw  has  eight  churches,  a 
system  of  common  schools  comprising  one  high 
and  three  grammar  schools,  a  National  bank  and 
two  weekly  newspapers.  Population  (18S0),  3,105; 
(1890),  2,721;  (1900),  2.335. 

WASHBURN,  a  villageof  Woodford  County,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  25 
miles  northeast  of  Peoria;  has  banks  and  a 
weekly  paper;  the  district  is  agricultural.  Popu- 
lation (1890),  598;  (1900),  703. 

WASHBURNE,  Elihu  Benjamin,  Congressman 
and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Livennore,  Maine, 
Sept.  23,  1S16;  in  early  life  learned  the  trade  of  a 
printer,  but  graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  Coming 
west,  he  settled  at  Galena,  forming  a  partnership 
with  Charles  S.  Hempstead,  for  the  practice  of 
law,  in  1^41.  He  was  a  stalwart  Whig,  and.  as 
such,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1852.  He  con- 
tinued to  represent  his  District  until  1869,  taking 
a  prominent  position,  as  a  Republican,  on  the 
organization  of  that  party.  On  account  of  his 
long  service  he  was  known  as  the  "Father  of  the 
House."  administering  the  Speaker's  oath  three 
times  to  Schuyler  Colfax  and  once  to  James  G. 
Blaine.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Stat.'  by 
General  Grant  in  1869,  but  surrendered  his  port- 
folio to  become  Envoy  to  France,  in  which  ca- 
pacity lev  achieved  great  distinction.  He  was  the 
only  official  representative  of  a  foreign  . 
ment  who  remained  in  Paris,  during  the  sii  .<  of 
that  city  by  the  Germans  (1870-71)  and  the  reign 
of   the    "Commune."     For    his   conduct    lie  was 
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honored  by  the  Governments  of  France  and  Ger- 
many alike.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  made  his  home  in  Chicago,  where  he  devoted 
his  latter  years  chiefly  to  literary  labor,  and 
where  he  died,  Oct.  22,  1887.  He  was  strongly 
favored  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1880. 

WASHINGTON,  a  city  in  Tazewell  County. 
situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  it  Santa  Fe,  and  the 
Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railroads.  It  is  21 
miles  west  of  El  Paso,  and  12  miles  east  of  Peoria. 
Carriages,  plows  and  farming  implements  con- 
stitute the  manufactured  output.  It  is  also  an 
important  shipping-point  for  farm  products.  It 
has  electric  light  and  water-works  plants,  eight 
churches,  a  graded  school,  two  hanks  and  two 
newspapers.     Pop.  (1S90),  1,301;  (1900),  1,451. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  an  interior  county  of 
Southern  Illinois,  east  of  St  Louis;  is  drained  by 
the  Kaskaskia  River  and  the  Elkhorn,  Beaucoup 
and  Muddy  Creeks;  was  organized  in  1818,  and 
lias  an  area  of  540  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
diversified,  well  watered  and  timbered.  The 
soil  is  of  variable  fertility.  Corn,  wheat  and 
oats  are  the  chief  agricultural  products.  Manu- 
facturing is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  among 
the  products  being  agricultural  implements, 
flour,  carriages  and  wagons.  The  most  impor- 
tant town  is  Nashville,  which  is  also  the  county- 
seat.  Population  (1890),  19,262;  (1900),  19,520. 
Washington  was  one  of  the  fifteen  counties  into 
which  Illinois  was  divided  at  the  organization  of 
the  State  Government,  being  one  of  the  last 
three  created  during  the  Territorial  period — the 
other  two  being  Franklin  and  Union. 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS,  a  village  of  Cook 
County,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Railways.  12  miles  southwest  of  Chicago; 
has  a  graded  school,  female  seminary,  military 
school,  a  car  factory,  several  churches  and  a 
newspaper.    Annexed  to  City  of  Chicago,  1s'.'n 

WATAGA,  a  village  of  Knox  County,  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  8  miles 
northeast  of  Galesburg.  Population  (1000  ,  545. 
WATERLOO,  the  county-seat  and  chief  town 
of  Monroe  County,  on  the  Illinois  Division  of  the 
Mobile  it  Ohio  Railroad,  24  miles  east  of  south 
from  St.  Louis.  The  region  is  chiefly  agricultural, 
but  underlaid  with  coal.  Its  industries  embrace 
two  flour  mills,  a  plow  factory,  distillery,  cream- 
ery, two  ice  plants,  and  some  minor  concerns. 
The  city  has  municipal  water  and  electric  light 
plants,  four  churches,  a  graded  school  and  two 
newspapers.     Pop   (1890),  1  860;  (1900).  2,114. 


WATERMAN,  Arba  N"lson,  lawyer  and  jurist, 

was  horn  at  Greensboro,  Orleans  County,  Vt., 
Feb.  3,  1836.  After  receiving  an  academic  edu- 
cation and  teaching  for  a  time,  he  read  law  at 
Montpelier  and.  later,  passed  through  the  Albany 
Law  School.  In  1861  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  removed  to  Joliet,  LI.,  and  opened  an  office. 
In  1*62  lie  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Illinois  Volunteers,  serving  with  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  for  two  years,  and 
being  mustered  out  in  August,  iyt>4,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  On  leaving  the 
army,  Colonel  Waterman  commenced  practice  in 
Chicago.  In  l*7:)-74  he  represented  the  Eleventh 
"Ward  in  the  City  Council.  In  1*87  he  was  elected 
to  the  bench  of  the  Cook  County  Circuit  Court, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1891  and.  again,  in  1897.  In 
1890  he  was  assigned  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Appellate  Court. 

WATSEKA  .the  county-seat  of  Iroquois  County, 
situated  on  the  Iroquois  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
Sugar  Creek,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  Chi- 
cago-it Eastern  Illinois  and  the  Toledo,  Peoria  & 
Western  Railroads,  77  miles  south  of  Chicago,  46 
miles  north  of  Danville  and  1-1  miles  east  of 
Gilman.  It  has  flour-mills,  brick  and  tile  works 
and  foundries,  besides  several  churches,  banks,  a 
graded  school  and  three  weekly  newspapers. 
Artesian  well  water  is  obtained  by  boring  to  the 
depth  of  100  to  100  feet,  and  some  forty  flowing 
streams  from  these  shafts  are  in  the  place.  Popu- 
lation (1890),  2,017;  (1900),  2,-505. 

WATTS,  Amos,  jurist,  was  born  in  St.  Clair 
County.  I'd..  Oct.  25,  1821,  but  removed  to  Wash- 
ington County  in  boyhood,  and  was  elected  County 
Clerk  in  18-17,  "49  and  '53,  and  State's  Attorney 
for  the  Second  Judicial  District  in  1856  and  "GO; 
then  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper, later  resuming  the  practice,  of  law.  and,  in 
l*7:i,  was  elected  Circuit  Judge,  remaining  in 
office  until  his  death,  at  Nashville,  111  Dec.  C, 
1888. 

WAUKEGAX,  the  county-seat  and  principal 
city  of  Lake  County,  situated  en  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  on  the  Chicago  it  North- 
western Railroad,  about  3G  miles  north  by  west 
from  Chicago,  and  50  miles  south  of  Milwaukee- 
is  also  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet 
it  Eastern  Railroad  and  connected  by  electric 
lines  with  Chicagoand  Fox  Lake.  Lake  Michigan 
is  about  80  miles  wide  opposite  this  point. 
Waukegan  was  first  known  as  "Little  Fort," 
from  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  that  stood  on  its 
site.  The  principal  pot  of  the  city  is  built  on  a 
bluff,  which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  about 
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fifty  feet.  Bel  ween  the  blutT  and  the  shore  is  a 
flat  tract  about  400  yards  wide  which  is  occupied 
by  gardens,  dwellings,  warehouses  and  manu- 
factories. The  manufactures  include  steel-wire, 
refined  sugar,  scales,  agricultural  implements, 
bras'?  and  iron  products,  sash,  doors  and  blinds, 
leather,  beer,  etc. ;  the  city  has  paved  streets,  gas 
and  electric  light  plants,  three,  banks,  eight  or 
ten  churches,  graded  and  high  schools  and  two 
newspapers.  A  large  trade  in  grain,  lumber,  coal 
and  dairy  products  is  carried  on.  Pop.  (1890), 
4,915,  (1900),  9,426. 

WAUKEGAN  &  SOUTHWESTERN  RAIL- 
WAY.    (See  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway,  i 

WAYElil.Y,  a  city  in  Morgan  County.  18  miles 
southeast  of  Jacksonville,  on  the  Jacksonville  & 
St.  Louis  and  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis 
Railroads.  It  was  originally  settled  by  enter- 
prising emigrants  from  New  England,  whose 
descendants  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population.  It  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural 
region,  has  a  tine  graded  school,  six  or  seven 
churches,  two  banks,  two  newspapers  and  tile 
works.  Population  (1880),  1,124;  (1890),  1,337; 
(1000).  1,573. 

WAYNE,  (Gen.)  Anthony,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  1.  1T43.  of  -Anglo-Irish 
descent,  graduated  as  a  Surveyor,  and  first  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Nova  Scotia.  During  the 
years  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Revolution 
he  was  prominent  in  the  colonial  councils  of  his 
native  Stat.',  to  which  he  had  returned  in  1707. 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  "Committee  of 
Safety."  Cm  June  :>,  177G.  he  was  commissioned 
Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
troops  in  the  Continental  army,  and,  during  the 
"War  of  the  Revolution,  was  conspicuous  for  his 
courage  and  ability  as  a  leader.  One  of  his  most 
dating  and  successful  achievements  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Stony  Point,  in  1779,  when — the  works 
having  been  carried  and  Wayne  having  received, 
what  was  supposed  to  be,  his  death-wound— he 
entered  the  fort,  supported  by  his  aids.  For  this 
service  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  Con- 
gress. He  also  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
investiture  and  capture  of  Yorktown.  In  October, 
1783,  he  was  brevetted  Major-General.  In  17S-1 
he  was  elected,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
A  few  years  later  he  settled  in  Georgia,  which 
State  he  represented  in  Congress  for  seven 
months,  when  his  seat  was  declared  vacant  after 
contest.  In  April,  1792,  he  was  confirmed  as 
General-in  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army,  on 
nomination  of  President  Washington.  His  con- 
nection villi    Illinois  historv  betjan  shortlv  after 


St.  Clair's  defeat  when  he  led  a  force  into  Ohio 
(1783)  and  erected  a  stockade  at  Greenville. 
which  he  named  Fort  Recovery;  his  object  being 
to  subdue  the  hostile  savage  tribes.  In  this  he 
was  eminently  successful  and,  on  August  0. 
17'Jo,  after  a  victorious  campaign,  negotiated  tin.' 
Treaty  of  Greenville,  as  broad  in  its  provisions  as 
it  was  far-reaching  in  its  influence.  He  was  a 
daring  tighter,  and  although  Washington  called 
him  "prudent."  his  dauntlessness  earned  for  him 
the  sobriquet  of  "Mad  Anthony."  In  matters  of 
dress  he  was  punctilious,  and,  on  this  account, 
he  was  sometimes  dubbed  "Dandy  Wayne."'  lie 
was  one  of  the  few  white  officers  whom  all  the 
Western  Indian  tribes  at  once  feared  and  re- 
spected. They  named  him  "Black  Snake"  and 
"Tornado."  He  died  at  Presque  Isle  near  Erie, 
Dec.  15,  1790.  Thirteen  years  afterward  his 
remains  were  removed  by  one  of  his  sons,  and 
interred  in  Badnor  churchyard,  in  his  native 
county.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society 
erected  a  marble  monument  over  his  grave,  and 
appropriately  dedicated  it  ou  July  4  of  the  same 
year. 

WAYNE  COUNTY,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of 
the  State:  has  an  area  of  720  square  miles;  was 
organized  in  r$19,  and  named  for  Gen.  Anthony 
AYayne.  The  county  is  watered  and  drained  by 
the  Little  Wabash  and  its  branches,  notably  the 
Skillet  Fork.  At  the  first  election  held  in  the 
county,  only  fifteen  votes  were  cast.  Early  life 
was  exceedingly  primitive,  the  first  settlers 
pounding  corn  into  meal  with  a  wooden  pestle, 
a  hollowed  stump  being  used  as  a  mortar.  The 
first  mill  erected  (of  the  antique  South  Carolina 
pattern)  charged  23  cents  per  hushel  for  grinding. 
Prairie  and  woodland  make  up  the  surface,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile.  Railroad  facilities  are  furnished 
by  the  Louisville.  Evansville  &  St.  Louis  and  the 
Baltimore  *  Ohio  (Southwestern)  Railroads. 
Corn,  oats,  tobacco,  wheat,  hay  and  wool  are  the 
chief  agricultural  products.  Saw  mills  are  numer- 
ous ami  there  are  also  carriage  and  wagon  facto- 
ries. Fairfield  is  the  county-seat.  Population 
(1880).  21,291;  (1890),  23.S06;  (1900),  27,026. 

WKAS.  TH!!,  a  branch  of  the  Miami  tribe  of 
Indians.  They  called  themselves  "We-wee- 
hahs."  and  were  spoken  of  by  the  French  as  "Oui- 
at-a-nons"  and  "Oui-as."  Other  corruptions  of 
the  name  were  common  among  the  British  and 
American  colonists.  In  1718  they  had  a  village 
at  Chicago,  but  abandoned  it  through  fear  of 
their  hostile ni  ighbors,  the  Chippewasand  Potta- 
watomies.  The  Weas  were,  at  one  time,  brave 
and  warlike:  but  their  numbers  were  reduce  1   bv 
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constant  warfare  and  disease,  and,  in  the  end, 
debauchery  enervated  and  demoralized  them. 
They  were  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  ai  d 
given  areservi  tion  in  .Mi;. mi  County.  Kan 
they  ultimately  sold,  and,  under  tlie  leadership 
of  Baptiste  Peoria,  united  with  tlieir  few  rei 
Lag  brethren  of  the  Miamis  ami  w  ith  tbe  remnant 
of  the  Iil-i-ni  under  the  title  ol  the  "confederated 
tribes,"  and  settled  in  Indian  Territory.  (See  al  o 
Miamis;  Pianfa  shaics.) 

WEBB,  Edwin  1!..  early  lawyer  and  politician, 
was  born  about  1802,  came  to  the  vicinity  of 
Carmi,  White  County,  111.,  about  1828  to  1830, 
and,  btill  later,  studied  law  at  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity. He  held  the  office  of  Pro  >cuting 
Attorney  of  White  County,  and.  in  1834,  was 
elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  General 
Assembly,  serving,  by  successive  re-electioi 
until  1842,  and,  in  th<  Senate,  from  1842  to  '46. 
During  his  service  in  the  House  he  was  a  col- 
league and  political  and  personal  friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  opposed  the  internal 
improvement  scheme  of  i-;;7.  predicting  many 
of  the  disasters  which  wen  lized  a 

few  years  lati  r.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dential Elector  on  the  Whig  ticket,  in  1-1!  and 
Ms,  and,  in  1852,  received  the  nomination  for 
Governor  as  the  opponent  of  Joel  A".  Matteson, 
two  years  later,  being  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  opposition  to 
Judge  W.  B.  Scates.  While  practicing  law  at 
ennui,  he  was  also  a  partner  of  his  brother  in 
the  mercantile  business.  Died,  Oct.  14,  1S"A  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  age. 

^%"  J ,  i;  15,  Henry  Livingston,  soldier  and  pioneer 
(an  elder  brother  of  James  Watson  Webb,  a  noted 
New  York  journalist),  was  Lorn  a*  Claverack, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  6,  1795;  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812,  came  to  Southern  Illinois  in  1^17, 
and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  theto 
America  near  the  month  of  the  Ohio;  was  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Fourth  and  Eleventh  General 
Assemblies,  a  Major  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  and 
Captain  of  volunteers  and.  afterward-.  Colonel  of 
regulars,  in  the  Mexican  War.  In  \->r)  he  went 
to  Texas  and  served,  for.  a  time,  in  a  semi-mili- 
tary capacity  under  the  Confedei  G 
merit;  returned  to  Illinois  in  1869,  and  died,  at 
Makanda   Oct.  -r>.  1876. 

WEBSTER,  Fletcher,  lawyer  and  soldier,  was 
born  at  Portsmouth.  N.  11  ,  July  23,  1813;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1833,  and  studied  law  with 
his  father  (Daniel  Wehster);  in  )-■>'..  located  at 
Peru,  111  .  where  he  practiced  three  years.  His 
father  having  been  a]. pointed  Secretary  of  Statu 


in  1841,  the  son  became  his  private  secretary, 
was  also  Secretary  ol  Lej  ition  to  Caleb  Cushing 
(Minister  to  China)   in   1843,  a  mem  be i    - 

i  un   in  1~  17,  an  I  Si 
of  the  Porl   ol  iO-Cl;  t!  e  latti  i   yeai 

became  l  !<>lon<  I  ol    the    I  welfth 
Volunteers  and  was  killed  in  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  Au    ust  30 

WEBSTER,  Joseph  Dana,  civil  engineer  and 
soldier,  wa  born  at  Old  Hampton  N.  II., 
August  25,  1811.  He  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1632,  and  afterwards  read 
law  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  His  natural  incli- 
nation was  for  engineering,  and,  alter  serv- 
ing for  a  time  in  the  Engineer  and  War  offices, 
at  Washington,  was  made  a  United  States  civil 
engineer  (1835)  and.  on  July  7,  1838  entered  the 
army  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  Topographical 
Engineer  tie  erved  through  the  Mexican 
War.  .  a  idi  First  Lii  utenant  in  1849,  and 
promoted  t  ia  captaincy,  in  March,  1853.  Thir- 
nths  later  he  resigned,  removing  to  Chi- 
:  .  manent  home,  and 
tilled,  for  a  time,  « ith  the 
proprietorship  of  ■•The  Chicago  Tribune."  He 
was  President  of  the  commission  that  perfected 
the  Chicago  sewerage  system,  and  de  igned  and 
executed  1  of  the  gra  le  ol  a  large  por- 

tion of  the  city  from  two  '  whole 

blocks  of  buildings  being  raised  by  jack       n 
while  new  foundations  were    in  erted      At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  tendered  his  serv- 
ices to  the  Government  and  superintend 
erection  of  the  fortifications  at  Cairo    lii..  and 
Paducah    Ky.     On  April  7,   18C1,  he  v.. 
missioni  •  ■■   of    Volunteers,   with    the 

rank  of  Major,  and.  in  February,  1862,  Colonel  of 
the  First  Illinois  Artillery.     For  several  months 
he  was  chief  oi  General  Grant's  staff,  participat- 
ing in  th"  <■■■;  II  [enn 
and  in  the  battl  ■  of  Shiloh,  in  the 
of  Artillc  ry.     In  Oct                12,  tin   War  Depart- 
mei  '               I  him  to  maki  -he  Ilii 
nois  tV  Michi  •  ■  ■                                        .  month, 
he     was     coi                                     i  General     of 
Volunteers,  servinga'  Mem- 
phis and  Superintendent  of    military   raih 
He  ■■■          rai"  chief   of  staff    to  U<  nen     I 
during  the  Vicksburf                        -.1.  from  186-1 
until  the  clo  e  of  I 

relation  to  General  Sherman.  II  •  was  brevet  ted 
Major-General  of  Vol  13, 18tf.j,  but, 

■ 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.     From 
ISC9  :     .    '  .  ■  •    rnal  !.'.•■ .  nue 
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constant  warfare  and  disease,  and,  in  the  end, 
debauchery  enervated  and  demoralized  them. 
They  were  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
given  a  reservation  in  Miami  County,  Kan.  This 
they  ultimately  sold,  and.  under  the  leadership 
of  Baptiste  Peoria,  united  with  their  few  remain- 
ing brethren  of  the  Miamis  and  with  the  remnant 
of  the  Illi-ni  under  the  title  ot  the  "confederated 
tribes,"  and  settled  in  Indian  Territory.  (See  aho 
Miamis;  Piankcshaus.) 

WEBB,  Edwin  B..  early  lawyer  and  politician, 
was  born  about  18U2,  came  to  the  vicinity  of 
Carnvi,  White  County,  111.,  about  1828  to  1S30, 
and,  still  later,  studied  law  at  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity. He  held  the  office  of  Prosecuting 
Attorney  of  White  County,  and,  in  1834,  was 
elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  General 
Assembly,  serving,  by  successive  re-elections, 
until  1812,  and,  in  the  Senate,  from  1*42  to  '4(i. 
During  his  service  in  the  House  he  was  a  col- 
league and  political  and  personal  friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  opposed  the  internal 
improvement  scheme  of  1N37,  predicting  many 
of  the  disasters  which  were  actually  realized  a 
few  years  later.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dential Elector  on  the  Whig  ticket,  in  1844  and 
'48,  and,  in  1832,  received  the  nomination  for 
Governor  as  the  opponent  of  Joel  A".  Matteson, 
two  years  later,  being  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  opposition  to 
Judge  W.  B.  Scates.  While  practicing  law  at 
carmi,  he  was  also  a  partner  of  his  brother  in 
the  mercantile  business.  Died,  Oct.  14,  ISoS,  in 
the  5Gth  year  of  his  age. 

WEBB,  Henry  Livingston,  soldier  and  pioneer 
(an  elder  brother  of  James  Watson  Webb,  a  noted 
New  York  journalist),  was  born  a*  Claverack, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  0,  179o;  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812,  came  to  Southern  Illinois  in  1817, 
and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  of 
America  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  was  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Fourth  and  Eleventh  General 
Assemblies,  a  Major  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  and 
Captain  of  volunteers  and,  afterwards.  Colonel  of 
regulars,  in  the  Mexican  War.  In  1860  he  weut 
to  Texas  and  served,  for.  a  time,  in  a  semi-mili- 
tary capacity  under  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment; returned  to  Illinois  in  18(59,  and  died,  at 
Makanda,  Oct.  5,  1^7<;. 

WEBSTER,  Fletcher,  lawyer  and  soldier,  was 
born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H,  July  23,  1N13;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1833,  and  studied  law  with 
his  father  (Daniel  Webster);  in  1837,  located  at 
Peru,  111.,  where  lie  practiced  three  years.  His 
father  having  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State 


in  1841,  the  son  became  his  private  secretary, 
was  also  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Caleb  Cushing 
(Minister  to  China)  in  1843,  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1*47,  and  Surveyor 
of  the  Port  of  Boston,  1S50-C1;  the  latter  year 
became  Colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts 
Volunteers  and  was  killed  in  the  .second  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  August  30,  1SG2. 

WEBSTER,  Joseph  Dana,  civil  engineer  and 
soldier,  was  born  at  Old  Hampton,  N.  II.. 
August  25,  1811.  lie  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1832,  and  afterwards  read 
law  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  His  natural  incli- 
nation was  for  engineering,  and,  after  serv- 
ing tor  a  time  in  the  Engineer  and  War  offices, 
at  Washington,  was  made  a  United  States  civil 
engineer  (Is:!-"})  and.  on  July  7,  183*  entered  the 
army  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  Topographical 
Engineers.  He  served  through  tho  Mexican 
War.  was  made  First  Lieutenant  in  1849,  and 
promoted  to  a  captaincy,  in  March,  1S53.  Thir- 
teen months  later  he  resigned,  removing  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  made  his  permanent  home,  and 
soon  after  was  identified,  for  a  time,  with  the 
proprietorship  of  "The  Chicago  Tribune.*'  He 
was  President  of  the  commission  that  perfected 
the  Chicago  sewerage  system,  and  designed  and 
executed  the  raising  of  the  grade  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  city  from  two  to  eight  feet,  whole 
blocks  of  buildings  being  raised  by  jack  screws, 
while  new  foundations  were  inserted.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  tendered  his  serv- 
ices to  the  Government  and  superintended  the 
erection  of  the  fortifications  at  Cairo,  111.,  and 
Paducah,  Ky.  On  April  7,  1861,  lie  was  com- 
missioned Paymaster  of  Volunteers,  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  and,  in  February,  1862,  Colonel  of 
the  First  Illinois  Artillery.  For  several  months 
he  was  chief  of  General  Grant's  stall',  participat- 
ing in  the  capture  of  Forts  Donelson  and  Henry. 
and  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  the  latter  as  Chief 
of  Artillery.  In  Get, .her.  1S62,  the  War  Depart- 
ment detailed  him  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Illi 
nois  &  Michigan  Canal,  and,  the  following  month. 
he  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers,  servingas  Military  Governor  of  Mem 
phis  and  Superintendent  of  military  railn  ails. 
He  was  again  chief  of  staff  to  General  Grant 
during  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and,  from  1864 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  occupied  the  same 
relation  to  General  Sherman.  lie  was  brevetted 
Major-General  of  Volunteers,  March  13,  1805,  but. 
resigning  Nov.  6,  following,  returned  toChicago, 
where  lie  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  From 
I860  to  1872  he  was  Assessor  of  rnternal  Revenue 
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there,  and,  later,  Assistant  United  States  Treas- 
urer, and,  in  July,  1872,  was  appointed  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue.  Died,  at  Chicago,  March 
12,  1876. 

WELCH,  William  R.,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  in  Jessamine  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  22,  1828, 
educated  at  Transylvania  University,  Lexington, 
graduating  from  the  academic  department  in 
1847,  and,  from  the  law  school,  in  1851.  In  1864  he 
removed  to  Carlinville,  Macoupin  County,  111., 
which  place  he  made  his  permanent  home.  In 
1877  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  aDd  re-elected  in  1879  and  '85.  In  1884 
he  was  assigned  to  the  bench  of  the  Appellate 
Court  for  the  Second  District.  Died,  Sept.  1, 
1888. 

WELDOX,  Lawrence,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  born  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  in 
1829;  while  a  child,  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Madison  County,  and  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  the  local  academy  and  at  Wittenberg 
College,  Springfield,  in  the  same  State;  read  law 
with  Hon.  R.  A.  Harrison,  n  prominent  member 
of  the  Ohio  bar,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1854,  meanwhile,  in  1852-53,  having  served  as  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Columbus.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Illinois,  locat- 
ing at  Clinton,  DeWitt  County,  where  he  engaged 
in  practice;  in  1860  was  elected  a  Representative 
in  the  Twenty-second  General  Assembly,  was 
also  chosen  a  Presidential  Elector  the  same  year, 
and  assisted  in  the  first  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.  Early  in  1861  he 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  to  accept  the 
position  of  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Illinois,  tendered  him  by 
President  Lincoln,  but  resigned  the  latter  office 
in  18GG  and,  the  following  year,  removed  to 
Bloomington,  where  he  continued  the  practice  of 
his  profession  until  1883,  when  he  was  appointed, 
by  President  Arthur,  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington— 
a  position  which  he  still  (1899)  continues  to  till. 
Judge  Weldon  is  among  the  remaining  few  who 
rode  the  circuit  and  practiced  law  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. From  the  time  of  comin-  to  the  State  in 
1854  to  1860,  he  was  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  most 
intimate  traveling  companions  in  the  old 
Eighth  Circuit,  which  extended  from  Sangamon 
County  on  the  west  to  Vermilion  on  the  cast,  and 
of  which  Judge  David  Davis,  afterwards  of  tin; 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  United 
States  Senator,  was  the  presiding  Justice.  The 
Judge  holds  in  his  memory  many  pleasant  remi- 


niscences of  that  day,  especially  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  District,  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  meet  the  late  Senator  Voorhees,  Senator  Mc- 
Donald and  other  leading  lawyers  of  Indiana,  as 
well  as  the  historic  men  whom  he  met  at  the 
State  capital. 

WELLS,  Albert  W..  lawyer  and  legislator,  was 
born  at  Woodstock,  Conn..  May  9,  1839,  and 
enjoyed  only  such  educational  and  other  advan- 
tages as  belonged  to  the  average  New  England 
boy  of  that  period.  During  his  boyhood  his 
family  removed  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  attended 
an  academy,  later,  graduating  from  Columbia 
College  and  Law  School  in  New  York  City,  and 
began  practice  with  State  Senator  Robert  Allen 
at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
enlisted  in  a  New  Jersey  regiment  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  resuming  his  profes- 
sion at  the  close  of  the  war.  Coming  west  in 
1870,  he  settled  in  Quincy,  111.,  where  he  con- 
tinued practice.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Adams  County, 
as  a  Democrat,  and  re-elected  two  years  later. 
In  1890  he  was  advanced  to  the  Senate,  where, 
by  re-election  in  1894,  he  served  continuously 
until  his  death  in  office,  March  5,  1897.  His 
abilities  and  long  service— covering  the  sessions 
of  the  Thirty-fifth  to  the  Fortieth  General  Assem- 
blies—placed him  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  Senate  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
legislative  career. 

WELLS,  William,  soldier  and  victim  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  massacre,  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
about  1770.  When  a  boy  of  12,  he  was  captured 
by  the  Miami  Indians,  whose  chief,  Little  Turtle, 
adopted  him,  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage when  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  tribe  as  a  warrior,  and,  in  1790, 
was  present,  at  the  battle  where  Gen.  Arthur  St. 
Clair  was  defeated.  He  then  realized  that  he 
was  fighting  against  his  own  race,  and  informed 
his  father-in-law  that  he  intended  to  ally  himself 
with  the  whites.  Leaving  the  Miamis,  he  made 
his  way  to  General  Wayne,  who  made  him  Cap- 
tain of  a  company  of  scouts.  After  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  (1795)  he  settl.  d  on  a  farm  near  Fort 
Wayne,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  Indian  wife. 
Here  he  acted  as  Indian  Agent  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  In  lsp„>  he  learned  of  the  contemplated 
evacuation  of  Fort  Dearborn,  and.  at  the  head  of 
thirty  Miamis,  he  set  out  for  the  post,  his  inten- 
tion being  to  furnish  a  body-guard  to  the  non- 
combatants  on  their  proposed  march  to  Fort 
Wayne.  On  August  13.  he  marched  out  of  the 
fort  with  fifteen  of    his  dusky  warriors  1  ihind 
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him,  the  remainder  bringing  up  the  rear.  Before 
a  mile  and  a  half  had  been  traveled,  the  party  fell 
into  an  Indian  ambuscade,  and  an  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre  followed.  (See  Fort  Dearborn.) 
The  Miamis  fled,  and  Captain  Wells'  body  was 
riddled  with  bullets,  his  head  cut  oft'  and  his 
heart  taken  out.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Heald, 
wife  of  the  commander  of  Fort  Dearborn. 

WELLS,  William  Harvey,  educator,  was  born 
in  Tolland,  Conn.,  Feb.  '27,  1813;  Jived  on  a  farm 
until  17  years  old,  attending  school  irregularly, 
but  made  such  progress  that  he  became  succes- 
sively a  teacher  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at 
Andover  and  Newburyport,  and,  finally.  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  Mass. 
In  1856  he  accepted  the  position  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  for  the  city  of  Chicago, 
serving  till  1864,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  an 
organizer  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers' 
Association,  one  of  the  first  editors  of  ''The 
Massachusetts  Teacher''  and  prominently  con- 
nected with  various  benevolent,  educational  and 
learned  societies;  was  also  author  of  several  text- 
books, and  assisted  in  the  revision  of  "Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary."     Died,  Jan.  21.  1885. 

WENOXA,  city  on  the  eastern  border  of  Mar- 
shall County,  20  miles  south  of  la  Salle,  has 
zinc  works,  public  and  parochial  schools,  a 
weekly  paper,  two  banks,  and  five  churches.  A 
good  quality  of  soft  coal  is  mined  here.  Popu- 
lation (1880),  911;  (1890).  1,053;  (1900).  1.486. 

WENTWORTH,  John,  early  journalist  and 
Congressman,  was  born  at  Sandwich,  N.  H., 
March  5,  1815,  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1836,  and  came  to  Chicago  the  same  year, 
where  he  became  editor  of  "The  Chicago  Demo- 
crat," which  had  been  established  by  John  Cal- 
houn three  years  previous.  He  soon  after  became 
proprietor  of  "The  Democrat,"  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  the  publisher  until  it  was  merged 
into  "The  Chicago  Tribune,"  July  24,  1804.  He 
also  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois 
bar  in  1841.  He  served  in  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat from  1843  to  1851,  and  again  from  1853  to 
1855,  but  left  the  Democratic  party  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  He  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Chicago  in  1857,  and  again  in  1860, 
during  his  incumbency  introducing  a  number  of 
important  municipal  reforms;  was  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1862,  and  twice 
served  on  the  Board  of  Education.  He  again 
represented  Illinois  in  Congress  as  a  Republican 
from  1865  to  1867 — making  fourteen  years  of 
service  in  that  body.  In  1872  he  joined  in  the 
Greelev  movement,   but  later  renewed  his  alle- 


giance to  the  Republican  party.  In  187i  -ir.  Went- 
worth  published  an  elaborate  genealogical  work 
in  throe  volumes,  entitled  'History  of  the  Went- 
wurrli  Family."  A  volume  of  "Congressional 
Reminiscences"  and  two  by  him  on  "Early  Chi- 
cago," published  in  connection  with  the  Fergus 
Historical  Series,  contain  some  valuable  informa- 
tion on  early  local  and  national  history.  On 
account  of  his  extraordinary  height  he  received 
the  sobriquet  of  "Long  John,"  by  which  he  was 
familiarly  known  throughout  the  State.  Died, 
in  Chicago,  Oct.  16,  1888. 

WEST,  Edward  M.,  merchant  and  banker,  was 
born  iu  Virginia,  May  2,  1814;  came  with  his 
father  to  Illinois  in  1818;  in  1829  became  a  clerk 
in  the  Recorder's  office  at  Edwardsvillts,  also 
served  as  deputy  postmaster,  and,  in  1833,  took  a 
position  iu  the  United  States  Land  Office  there. 
Two  years  later  he  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness, which  he  prosecuted  over  thirty  years — 
meanwhile  filling  the  office  of  County  Treasurer, 
ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1847.  In  1867, 
in  conjunction  with  W.  R.  Prickett,  he  established 
a  bank  at  Edwardsville,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected until  his  death,  Oct.  31,  1887.  Mr.  West 
officiated  frequently  as  a  "local  preacher"  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  in  which  capacity  he  showed 
much  ability  as  a  public  speaker. 

WEST,  Mary  Allen,  educator  and  philanthro- 
pist, was  horn  at  Galesburg,  111.,  July  31,  1837; 
graduated  at  Knox  Seminary  in  1854  and  taught 
until  1873,  when  she  was  elected  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  serving  niDe  years.  She 
took  an  active  and  influential  interest  in  educa- 
tional and  reformatory  movements,  was  for  two 
years  editor  of  "Our  Home  Monthly,"  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  also  a  contributor  to  other  journals, 
besides  being  editor-in-chief  of  "The  Union  Sig- 
nal," Chicago,  the  organ  of  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union — in  which  she  held  tho 
position  of  President;  was  also  President,  in  the 
latter  days  of  her  life,  of  the  Illinois  Woman's 
Press  Association  of  Chicago,  that  city  having 
become  her  home  in  1885.  In  1892,  Miss  West 
started  on  a  tour  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of 
her  health,  but  died  at  Tokio,  Japan,  Dec.  1,  1892. 
WESTERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE, 
an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
located  at  "W-uertown.  Rock  Island  County,  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
approved.  May  22,  1895.  The  Thirty-ninth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  made  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
for  the  erection  of  fire-proof  buildings,  while 
Rock  Island  County  donated  a  tract  of  400  acres 
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of  land  valued  at  8 40. 000.  The  site  selected  by  the 
Commissioners,  is  a  commanding  one  overlooking 
the  Mississippi  River,  eight  miles  above  Rock 
Island,  and  live  and  a  half  miles  from  Moline,  and 
the  buildings  are  of  the  most  modern  style  of  con- 
struction. Watertown  is  reached  by  two  lines  of 
railroad — the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy — besides  the 
Mississippi  River.  Tire  erection  of  buildings  was 
begun  in  1896,  and  they  were  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  in  181*8.  They  have  a  ca- 
pacity  for  800  patient'-. 

WESTERN  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  an  insti- 
tution located  at  Upper  Alton,  Madison  County, 
incorporated  in  1892;  has  a  faculty  of  eight  mem- 
bers and  reports  eighty  pupils  for  1897-98,  with 
property  valued  at  §70,000.  The  institution  gives 
instruction  in  literary  and  scientific  branches, 
besides  preparatory  and  business  courses. 

WESTERN  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  located  at 
Bushnell,  McDonnugh  County;  incorporated  in 
18S8.  It  is  co-educational,  has  a  corps  of  twelve 
instructors  and  reported  500  pupils  for  1897-98, 
300  males  and  200  females. 

WESTERN  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Cook 
County,  and  residence  suburb  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, on  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road, 15  miles  west  of  the  initial  station. 
Population  (1S90),  451;  (1S:00),  662. 

WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 
located  in  Chicago  and  controlled  by  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  It  was  founded  in  1S83 
through  the  munificence  of  Dr.  Tolnian  Wheeler. 
and  was  opened  for  students  two  years  later.  It 
has  two  buildings,  of  a  superior  order  of  archi- 
tecture—one including  the  school  and  lecture 
rooms  and  the  other  a  dormitory.  A  hospital 
and  gymnasium  are  attached  to  the  latter,  and  a 
school  for  boys  is  conducted  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  main  building,  which  is  known  as  Wheeler 
Hall.  The  institution  is  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  Rt.  Rev.  William  E.  McLaren,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Illinois. 

WESTITELD,  village  of  Clark  County,  on  Cin.. 
Ham.  &  Dayton  R.  R..  10  m.  s  -e.  of  Charleston; 
seat  of  Westfield  College:  has  a  bank,  five 
churches  and  two  newspapers.     Pop   (1900)   820. 

WEST  SALEM,  a  town  of  Edwards  County,  on 
the  Peoria-Evansville  Div.  Ill  Cent  R.  R.,  12 
miles  northeast  of  Albion;  has  a  bank  and  a 
weekly  paper.     Pop.  (1890),  476;  (1900),  700. 

WETHERELL,  Emma  Abbott,  vocalist,  was 
torn  in  Chicago,  Dw.  9,  1S49;  in  her  childhood 
attracted  attention  while  singing  with  her  father 
(a  noor  musician)  in  hotels  and  on  the  streets  in 


Chicago,  Peoria  and  elsewhere;  at  18  years  of 
age,  went  to  New  York  to  study,  earning  her  way 
by  giving  concerts  en  route,  and  receiving  aid 
and  encouragement  from  Clara  Louisa  Kellogg; 
in  New  York  was  patronized  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  others,  and  aided  in  securing  the 
training  of  European  masters.  Compelled  to  sur- 
mount many  obstacles  from  poverty  and  other 
causes,  her  after  success  in  her  profession  was 
phenomenal.  Died,  during  a  professional  tour, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.  5,  1891.  Miss  Abbott 
married  her  manager,  Eugene  Wetherell.  who 
died  before  her. 

WHEATON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Du 
Page  County,  situated  on  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway,  25  miles  west  of  Chicago.  Agri- 
culture and  stock-raising  are  the  chief  industries 
in  the  surrounding  region.  The  city  owns  a  new 
water-works  plant  (costing  S60.000)  and  has  a 
public  library  valued  at  875.0011,  the  gift  of  a 
resident.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams;  has  a  court 
house,  electric  light  plant,  sewerage  and  drainage 
system,  seven  churches,  three  graded  schools, 
four  weekly  newspapers  and  a  State  bank 
Wheaton  is  the  seat  of  Wheatou  College  (which 
see)  Population  (1880),  1,160;  (1890),  1,622; 
(1900     2,345. 

WHEATON  COLLEGE,  an  educational  insti- 
tution located  at  Wheaton,  Du  Page  County,  and 
under  Congregational  control.  It  was  founded 
in  1S53,  as  the  Illinois  Institute,  and  was  char- 
tered under  its  present  name  in  1860.  Its  early 
existence  was  one  of  struggle,  but  of  late  years  it 
has  been  established  on  a  better  foundation,  in 
1898  having  §54, 000  invested  in  productive  funds, 
and  property  aggregating  8136  000.  The  faculty 
comprises  fifteen  professors,  and,  in  1898.  there 
were  321  students  in  attendance.  It  is  co-edu- 
cational ami  instruction  is  given  in  business  and 
preparatory  studies,  as  well  as  the  fine  arts, 
music  and  classical  literature. 

WHEELER,  David  Hflton, B.D.,  LL.D., clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19,  1829; 
graduated  at  Rock  River  Seminary,  Mount 
Morris,  in  1851 ;  edited  "The  Carroll  County 
Republican"  and  held  a  professorship  in  Cornell 
College,  Iowa,  (1857-61);  was  United  States  Con- 
sul at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  (1801-66);  Professorof 
English  Literature  in  Northwestern  University 
(1867-75);  edited  "The  Methodist"  in  New  York, 
seven  years,  and  was  President  of  Allegheny 
College  (1883-87);  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Cornell  College  in  1867,  and  that  of  LL.D. 
from  the  Northwestern  University  in  ls^l.  lie 
is  the   author  of   "Brigandage  in  South  Italy" 
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(two  volumes,  1804)  and  "By-Ways  of  Literature" 
(iss:;),  besides  some  translations. 

WHEELER,  Hamilton  K.,  ex-Congressman, 
was  born  at  Ballston,  X.  Y.,  August  .5,  1848,  but 
emigrated  with  his  parents  lo  Illinois  in  1852; 
remained  on  a  farm  until  19  years  of  age.  his 
educational  advantage's  being  limited  to  three 
months'  attendance  upon  a  district  school  each 
year.  In  1871,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Kankakee,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  prac- 
tice. In  1884  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Six- 
teenth District  in  the  State  Senate,  where  he 
served  on  many  important  committees,  being 
Chairman  of  that  on  the  Judicial  Department. 
In  1892  he  was  elected  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Ninth  Illinois  District,  on  the 
Republican  ticket. 

WHEELING,  a  town  on  the  northern  border  of 
Cook  County,  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway. 
Population  (1890).  811;  (1900),  331. 

WHISTLER,  (Maj.)  John,  soldier  and  builder 
of  the  lirst  Fort  Dearborn,  was  born  in  Ulster,  Ire- 
land, about  1756;  served  under  Burgoyne  in  the 
Revolution,  and  was  with  the  force  surrendered 
by  that  officer  at  Saratoga,  in  1777.  After  the 
peace  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  settled  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  entered  the  United  States 
Army,  serving  at  first  in  the  ranks  and  Deing 
severely  wounded  in  the  disastrous  Indian  cam- 
paigns of  1791.  Later,  he  was  promoted  to  'a 
captaincy  and,  in  the  summer  of  lM);i,  sent  with 
his  company,  to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan, 
where  he  constructed  the  first  Fort  Dearborn 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Chicago, 
remaining  in  command  until  1811,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Captain  Heald.  He  received  the 
brevet  rank  of  Major,  in  1815  was  appointed 
military  store-keeper  at  Newport.  Ky.,  and  after- 
wards at  Jefferson  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis, 
where  he  died,  Sept.  3,  18'29.  Lieut.  William 
Whistler,  his  son,  who  was  with  his  father,  for  a 
time,  in  old  Fort  Dearborn — but  transferred,  in 
1809,  to  Fort  Wayne— was  of  the  force  included 
in  Hull's  surrender  at  Detroit  in  1S1-,'.  After 
his  exchange  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  to 
the  rank  of  Major  in  1826  and  to  a  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nelcy in  1845,  ilying  at  Newport,  Ky.,  in  lsti;;. 
James  Abbott  McXiel  Whistler,  the  celebrated, 
but  eccentric  artist  of  that  name,  is  a  grandson 
of  the  first  Major  Whistler. 

WHITE,  George  E.,  ex-Congressman,  was  born 
in  Massachusetts  in  1848;  after  graduating,  at  the 
age  of  16,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Massachusetts  Vet.  ran  Volunteers,  serv- 
ing   under     General     Grant     in    the    campaign 


against  Richmond  from  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness until  the  surrender  of  Lee.  Having  taken  a 
course  in  a  commercial  college  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  1807  he  came  to  Chicago,  securing  em- 
ployment in  a  lumber  yard,  but  a  year  later 
began  business  on  his  own  account,  which  he  has 
successfully  conducted.  In  1878  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  as  a  Republican,  from  one  of 
the  Chicago  Districts,  and  re-elected  four  years 
lati  r,  serving  in  that  body  eight  years.  He 
declined  a  nomination  for  Congress  in  1884,  but 
accepted  in  bs91,  and  was  elected  for  the  Fifth 
District,  as  he  was  again  in  lt>96,  but  was 
defeated,  in  1898,  by  Edward  T.  Noonan,  Demo- 
crat. 

WHITE,  Horace,  journalist,  was  born  at  Cole- 
brook,  N.  1L,  August  10,  1834;  in  1853  graduated 
at  Beloit  College,  Wis.,  whither  his  father  had 
removed  in  1837;  engaged  in  journalism  as  city 
editor  of  •'The  Chicago  Evening  Journal,"  later 
becoming  agent  of  the  Associated  Press,  and,  in 
1S57,  an  editorial  writer  on  "The  Chicago  Trib- 
une." during  a  part  of  the  war  acting  as  its 
Washington  correspondent.  He  also  served,  iu 
1850.  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Kansas 
National  Committee,  and,  later,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Republican  State  Central  Committee.  In 
1SG4  he  purchased  an  interest  in  "The  Tribune." 
a  year  or  so  later  becoming  editor-in-chief,  but 
retired  in  October,  1874.  After  a  protracted 
European  tour,  he  united  with  Carl  Schurz  and 
E.  L.  Godkin  of  "The  Nation."  in  the  purchase 
and  reorganization  of  "The  New  York  Evening 
Post."  of  which  he  is  now  editor-in-chief. 

WHITE,  Julius,  soldier,  was  born  in  Cazen- 
ovia,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1*10;  removed  to  Illinois 
in  1836,  residing  there  and  in  Wisconsin,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1819;  in 
ltsOl  was  made  Collector  of  Customs  at  Chicago, 
but  resigned  to  assume  the  colonelcy  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Illinois  Volunteers,  which  he 
commanded  on  the  Fremont  expedition  to  South- 
west Missouri.  He  afterwards  served  with  Gen- 
eral Curtiss  in  Arkansas,  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General.  He  was  subsequently 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Shenandoah, 
but  finding  his  position  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va., 
untenable,  retired  to  Harper's  Ferry,  voluntarily 
serving  under  Colonel  Miles,  l>w  inferior  in  com- 
mand. When  tins  post  was  surrendered  (Sept. 
15,  1862),  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  but  released 
under  parole;  was  tried  by  a  court  of  inquiry  at 
his  own  request    aud  acquitted    the  court  finding 
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He  resigned  in  1801.  and.  in  March,  1865,  was 
brevetted  Major-General  of  Volumeers.  Died, 
at  Evanston,  May  12,  1890. 

WHITE  COUNTY,  situated  in  the  southeastern 
quarter  of  the  State,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Wabash  River;  was  organized  in  1816,  being 
the  tenth  county  organized  during  the  Territorial 
period:  area,  500  square  miles.  The  county  is 
crossed  by  three  railroads  and  drained  by  the 
"Wabash  and  Little  Wabash  Rivers.  The  surface 
consists  of  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil  is, 
for  the  most  part,  highly  productive.  The  princi- 
pal agricultural  products  are  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  fruit,  butter,  sorghum  rnd 
wool.  The  principal  industrial  establishments 
are  carriage  factories,  saw  mills  and  flour  mills. 
Carmi  is  the  county-seat.  Other  towns  are  En- 
field, Grayville  and  Norris  City.  Population 
(1880),  23,087;  (1890),  25.005;  (1900),  25,386. 

WHITEHALL,  a  city  in  Greene  County,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Chicago  <fc  Alton  and  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroads,  65  miles 
north  of  St.  Louis  and  24  miles  south-southwest 
of  Jacksonville;  in  rich  farming  region;  has 
stoneware  and  sewer-pipe  factories,  foundry  and 
machine  shop.  Hour  mill,  elevators,  wagon  shops, 
creamery,  water  system,  sanitarium,  heating, 
electric  light  and  power  system,  nurseries  and 
fruit-supply  houses,  and  two  poultry  packing 
houses;  also  has  five  churches,  a  graded  school, 
two  banks  and  three  newspapers — one  daily.  Pop- 
ulation (1890),  1,961;  (1900),  2.030. 

WHITEHOUSE,  Henry  John,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Bishop,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  August 
19,  1803;  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in 
1821,  and  from  the  (New  York)  General  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1824.  After  ordination  he  was 
rector  of  various  parishes  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  until  1851,  when  he  was  chosen  Assist- 
ant Bishop  of  Illinois,  succeeding  Bishop  Chase 
in  1852.  In  1867,  by  invitation  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  he  delivered  the  opening  sermon 
before  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference  held  in 
England.  During  this  visit  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Oxford  University,  and  that 
of  LL.D.  from  Cambridge.  His  rigid  views  as  a 
churchman  and  a  disciplinarian,  were  illustrated 
in  his  prosecution  of  Rev.  Charles  Edward 
Cheney,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  lie  was  a  brilliant 
orator  and  a  trenchant  and  unyielding  controver- 
sialist.    Died,  in  Chicago,  August  10,  1874. 

WHITESIDE  COUNTY,  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  State  bordering  on  the  Mississippi 
River;  created  by  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in 


1836,  and  named  for  Capt  Samuel  Whiteside,  a 
noted  Indian  lighter;  area,  700  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  level,  diversified  by  prairies  and  wood- 
land, and  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  The 
county-seat  was  first  fixed  at  Lyndon,  then  at 
Sterling,  and  finally  at  Morrison,  its  present 
location.  The  Rock  River  crosses  the  county 
and  furnishes  abundant  water  power  for  numer- 
ous factories,  turning  out  agricultural  imple- 
ments, carriages  and  wagons,  furniture,  woolen 
goods,  flour  and  wrapping  paper.  There  are  also 
distilling  and  brewing  interests,  besides  saw  and 
planing  mills.  Corn  is  the  staple  agricultural 
product,  although  all  the  leading  cereals  are 
extensively  grown.  The  principal  towns  are 
Morrison.  Sterling,  Fulton  and  Rock  Falls.  Popu- 
lation 11880),  30,885;  (1890),  30,854;  (1900),  34.710. 

WHITESIDE,  William,  pioneer  and  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  emigrated  from  the  frontier  of 
North  Carolina  to  Kentucky,  and  thence,  in  1793, 
to  the  present  limits  of  Monroe  County,  111., 
erecting  a  fort  between  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia, 
which  became  widely  known  as  "Whiteside 
Station.'*  He  served  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  was  active  in  organizing  the  militia  during 
the  War  of  1812-14,  dying  at  the  old  Station  in 
1815.— John  (Whiteside),  a  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  also  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  came  to 
Illinois  at  the  same  time,  as  also  did  William  B. 
and  Samuel,  sons  of  the  two  brothers,  respec- 
tively. All  of  them  became  famous  as  Indian 
fighters.  The  two  latter  served  as  Captains  of 
companies  of  "Rangers''  in  the  War  of  1812, 
Samuel  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Rock  Island 
in  1^14.  and  contributing  greatly  to  the  success 
of  the  day.  During  the  Black  Hawk  War  1 1832) 
he  attained  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 
Whiteside  County  was  named  in  his  honor.  He 
made  one  of  the  earliest  improvements  in  Ridge 
Prairie,  a  rich  section  of  Madison  County,  and 
represented  that  county  in  the  First  General 
Assembly.  William  B.  served  as  Sheriff  of  Madi- 
son County  for  a  number  of  years. —  John  I>. 
(Whiteside),  another  member  of  this  historic 
family,  became  very  prominent,  serving  in  the 
lower  House  of  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth  and 
Fourteenth  General  Assemblies,  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Tenth,  from  Monroe  County;  was  a 
Presidential  Elector  in  1836,  State  Treasurer 
(1837-41)  and  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convenfion  of  1S47.  General  Whiteside,  as 
he  was  known,  was  the  second  of  James  Shields 
in  the  famous  Shields  and  Lincoln  duel  (so-called) 
in  1842,  and,  as  such,  carried  the  chall  - 
former  to  .Mr.  Lincoln.     (See  l>i<e/s.) 
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WHITING,  Lorenzo  D„  legislator,  was  born 
in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  1819;  came  to 
Illinois  in  183S,  but  did  not  settle  there  perma- 
nently until  1849,  when  he  located  in  Bureau 
County.  He  was  a  Representative  from  that 
county  in  the  Twenty-sixth  General  Assembly 
(I860),  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  continuously 
from  1871  to  18S7,  serving  in  the  latter  through 
eight  General  Assemblies.  Died  at  his  home 
near  Tiskilwa,  Bureau  County,  111.,  Oct.  10, 
1889. 

WHITING,  Richard  H.,  Congressman,  was 
born  at  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  17,  1826,  and 
received  a  common  school  education.  In  1862  he 
was  commissioned  Paymaster  in  the  Volunteer 
Army  of  the  Union,  and  resigned  in  I860.  Hav- 
ing removed  to  Illinois,  he  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Fifth 
Illinois  District,  in  February,  1870,  and  so  contin- 
ued until  the  abolition  of  the  office  in  1873.  On 
retiring  from  the  Assessorship  he  was  appointed 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  served  until 
March  4,  1875,  when  he  resigned  to  take  his  seat 
as  Republican  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Peoria  District,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
in  November,  1874.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
term  he  held  no  public  office,  but  was  a  member 
of  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1884. 
Died,  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  in  New  York 
City,  May  24,  1888. 

WHITNEY,  Jnmes  W.,  pioneer  lawyer  and 
early  teacher,  known»  by  the  nickname  of  "Lord 
Coke";  came  to  Illinois  in  Territorial  days  (be- 
lieved to  have  been  about  1800) ;  resided  for  some 
time  at  or  near  Edwardsville,  then  became  a 
teacher  at  Atlas,  Pike  County,  and,  still  later,  the 
first  Circuit  and  County  Clerk  of  that  county. 
Though  nominally  a  lawyer,  he  had  little  if  any 
practice.  He  acquired  the  title,  by  which  he  was 
popularly  known  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  by 
Lis  custom  of  visiting  the  State  Capital,  during 
the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  when 
he  would  organize  the  lobbyists  and  visit- 
ors about  the  capital— of  which  there  were  an 
unusual  nuiuber  in  those  days— into  what  was 
called  the  "Third  House."  Having  been  regu- 
larly chosen  to  preside  under  the  name  of 
"Speaker  of  the  Lobby,"  he  would  deliver  a  mes- 
sage full  of  practical  hits  and  jokes,  aimed  at 
members  of  the  two  houses  and  others,  which 
would  be  received  with  cheers  and  laughter. 
The  meetings  of  the  "Third  House,"  being  held 
in  the  evening,  were  attended  by  many  members 
and  visitors  in  lieu  of  other  forms  of  entertain- 
ment.    Mr.  Whitney's  home,  in  his  latter  years, 


was  at  Pittsfield.  He  resided  for  a  time  at 
Quincy.     Died.  Dec.  13,  1860,  aged  over  80  years. 

WHITTEMORE,  Floyd  K.,  State  Treasurer,  is 
a  native  of  New  York,  came  at  an  early  age.  with 
his  parents,  to  Sycamore,  111.,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  high  school  there.  He  purposed 
becoming  a  lawyer,  but,  on  the  election  of  the 
late  James  II.  Beveridge  State  Treasurer,  in  18G4, 
accepted  the  position  of  clerk  in  the  office. 
Later,  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  banking 
house  of  Jacob  Bunn  in  Springfield,  and,  on  the 
organization  of  the  State  National  Bank,  was 
chosen  cashier  of  that  Institution,  retaining  the 
position  some  twenty  years.  After  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hon.  John  R.  Tanner  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  at  Chi- 
cago, in  1892,  Mr.  Whittemore  became  cashier  in 
that  office,  and,  in  1865,  Assistant  State  Treas- 
rure  under  the  administration  of  State  Treasurer 
Henry  Wulff.  In  1898  he  was  elected  State 
Treasurer,  receiving  a  plurality  of  43,450  over 
his  Democratic  opponent. 

WICKERS  HAM,  (Col.)  Dudley,  soldier  and 
merchant,  was  born  in  Woodford  County,  Ky., 
Nov.  '22,  1819;  came  to  Springfield,  111.,  in  1843, 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Regiment 
Illinois  Volunteers  (Col.  E.  D.  Baker's)  through 
the  Mexican  War.  On  the  return  of  peace  he 
engaged  in  the  dry-goods  trade  in  Springfield, 
until  1801,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Tenth  Regi- 
ment Illinois  Cavalry,  serving,  first  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  then  as  Colonel,  until  May,  1S64, 
when,  his  regiment  having  been  consolidated 
with  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  he  resigned.  After 
the  war,  he  held  the  office  of  Assessor  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  several  years,  after  which  he  en- 
gaged  in  the  grocery  trade.  Died,  in  Springfield, 
August  8,  1S98. 

WIDEN,  Raphael,  pioneer  and  early  legislator, 
was  a  native  of  Sweden,  who,  having  been  taken 
to  France  at  eight  years  of  age,  was  educated  for 
a  Catholic  priest.  Coming  to  the  United  States 
in  1815,  he  was  at  Cahokia,  111.,  in  1818,  where, 
during  the  same  year,  he  married  into  a  French 
family  of  that  place.  He  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Randolph  County,  in  the 
Second  and  Third  General  Assemblies  (1820-24), 
and  as  Senator  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  (1824-28). 
During  his  last  term  in  the  House,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  voted  against  the  pro-slavery  Con- 
vention resolution.  He  died  of  cholera,  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  in  1833. 

WIKE,  Scott,  lawyer  and  ex-Cor,f:re.ssman,  was 
born  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  April  0,  1834;  at  4  years 
of  age  removed  with  his  parents  ti>  Quincy,  111., 
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and,  in  1844,  to  Pike  County.  Having  graduated 
from  Lombard  University .  Galesburg,  in  1857,  he 
began  reading  law  with  Judge  O.  C.  Skinner  of 
Quincy.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858, 
but.  before  commencing  practice,  spent  a  year  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  graduating  there,  in  1S59. 
Immediately  thereafter  lie  opened  an  office  at 
Pittsfield,  111.,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since. 
In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  strong  Democrat. 
He  served  two  terms  in  the  Legislature  (1863-67) 
and.  in  1S74,  was  chosen  Representative  from  his 
District  in  Congress,  being  re-elected  inlSSSand, 
again,  in  1890.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  Third  Assistant;  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  which  position  he  continued 
to  fill  until  March,  1897,  when  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  at  Pittsfield.  Died  Jan.  15,  1901 
WILEY,  (Col.)  Benjamin  Ladd,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Smithfield,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio. 
March  25,  1S21,  came  to  Illinois  in  1S45  and  began 
life  at  Vienna,  Johnson  County,  as  a  teacher. 
In  181G  he  enlisted  for  the  Mexican  War,  as  a 
member  of  the  Fifth  (Colonel  Newby's)  Regiment 
Illinois  Volunteers,  serving  chiefly  in  New 
Mexico  until  mustered  out  in  1848.  A  year  later 
he  removed  to  Jonesboro,  where  he  spent  some 
time  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  after  which  he 
became  clerk  in  a  store,  meanwhile  assisting  to 
edit  "The  Jonesboro  Gazette"  until  1853;  then 
became  traveling  salesman  for  a  St.  Louis  firm, 
but  later  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade  at 
Jonesboro,  in  which  he  continued  for  several 
years.  In  1850  he  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Congress  for  the  Ninth  District,  receiving 
4,000  votes,  while  Fremont,  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  President,  received  only  825  in  the 
same  district.  In  1857  he  opened  a  real  estate 
office  in  Jonesboro  in  conjunction  with  David  L. 
Phillips  and  Col.  J.  W.  Ashley,  with  which  he 
was  connected  until  1860,  when  he  removed  to 
Makanda,  Jackson  County.  In  September,  1861, 
he  was  mustered  in  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Fifth  Illinois  Cavalry,  later  serving  in  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  under  Generals  Steele  and  Curtiss, 
being,  a  part  of  the  time,  in  command  of  the  First 
Brigade  of  Cavalry,  and,  in  the  advance  on  Vicks- 
burg,  having  command  of  the  right  wing  of 
General  Grant's  cavalry.  Being  disabled  by 
rheumatism  at  the  end  of  the  siege,  he  tendi  n 
his  resignation,  and  was  immediately  appointed 
Enrolling  Officer  at  Cairo,  serving  in  this  capac- 
ity until  May,  1865,  when  he  was  mustered  out. 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Palmer 
one  of  the  Commissioners  to  locate  the  Southern 
Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane,   and  served  an 


Secretary  of  the  Board  until  the  institution  wa? 
opened  at  Anna,  in  May,  1871.  In  llfeo  he  was 
defeated  as  a  candidate  for  County  Judge  of 
Jackson  County,  and.  in  1872,  for  the  State  Sen- 
ate, by  a  small  majority  in  a  strongly  Democratic 
District;  in  1876  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Congress,  in  the  Eighteenth  District,  against 
William  Hartzell,  but  was  defeated  by  only 
twenty  votes,  while  carrying  six  out  of  the  ten 
counties  comprising  the  District,  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  Colonel  Wiley  was  engaged  quite 
extensively  in  fruit-growing  at  Makanda.  Jack- 
son County,  where  he  died,  .March  22,  1890. 

WILKIE,  Franc  Bangs,  journalist,  was  born 
iu  Saratoga  County,  N.  V..  July  2,  1830;  took  a 
partial  course  at  Union  College,  after  which  he 
edited,  papers  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Elgin,  111., 
and  Davenport  and  Dubuque,  Iowa;  also  serving, 
during  a  part  of  the  Civil  War,  as  the  western 
war  correspondent  of  "The  New  York  Times." 
In  1863  he  became  an  editorial  writer  on  "The 
Chicago  Times,"  remaining  with  that  paper, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval,  until  l-se 
— a  part  of  the  time  as  its  European  correspond- 
ent. He  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  sketches 
over  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Poliuto,"  and  of  a 
volume  of  reminiscences  under  the  title. 
"Thirty-live  Years  of  Journalism,"  published 
shortly  before  his  death,  which  took  place,  April 
12,  1892. 

WILKIN,  Jacob  W.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  born  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  June 
7.  1837;  removed  with  his  parents  to  Illinois,  at 
12  years  of  age.  and  was  educated  at  McKendree 
College;  served  three  years  in  the  War  for  the 
Union;  studied  law  with  Judge  Scholfield  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866.  In  1S72,  he  was 
chosen  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  and,  in  1879,  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  and  reelected  in  1885— the  latter  year 
being  assigned  to  the  Appellate  bench  for  the 
Fourth  District,  where  he  remained  until  his 
election  to  the  Supreme  bench  in  1888,  being 
re-elected  to  the  latter  office  in  1897.  His  home 
is  at  Danville. 

WILKINSON,  Ira  0.,  lawyer  and  Judge,  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1822,  and  accompanied  his 
father  to  Jacksonville  (1S35),  where  he  was  edu- 
cated. During  a  short  service  as  Deputy  Clerk  of 
Morgan  County,  he  conceived  a  fondness  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and.  after  a  course  of  study 
under  Judge'  William  Thomas,  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  l847  Richard  Yates  (afterwards  Gov- 
ernor and  Senator)  was  hi-  first  partner,  in  1845 
he  removed  to  Rock  Island,  and.  six  years  later, 
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was  elected  a  Circuit  Judge,  being  again  closen 
to  the  same  position  in  1861.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term  ho  removed  to  Chicago. 
Died,  at  Jacksonville.  August  24,  1894. 

WILKINSON,  John  P..  early  merchant,  was 
born,  Dec.  14,  1790,  in  New  Kent  County,  Va., 
emigrated  first  to  Kentucky,  and,  in  1828,  settled 
in  Jacksonville,  111.,  where  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  a  liberal 
friend  of  Illinois  College  and  Jacksonville  Female 
Academy,  of  each  of  which  he  was  a  Trustee 
from  their  origin  until  his  death,  which  occurred, 
during  a  business  visit  to  St.  Louis,  in  December, 
1841. 

WILL,  Conrad,  pioneer  physician  and  early 
legislator,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  June  4,  1778; 
about  1804  removed  to  Somerset  County  Pa.,  and, 
in  1813,  to  Kaskaskia,  III.  .He  was  a  physician 
by  profession,  but  having  leased  the  saline  lands 
on  the  Big  Muddy,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  after- 
wards became  the  town  of  Brownsville,  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  removing 
thither  in  1815,  and  becoming  one  of  the  founders 
of  Brownsville,  afterwards  the  first  county-seat 
of  Jackson  County.  On  the  organization  of 
Jackson  County,  in  1810,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  first  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  and.  in 
1S18.  served  as  Delegate  from  that  county  in  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  first  State  Consti- 
tution. Thereafter  he  served  continuously  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  1818  to  '34 — first 
as  Senator  in  the  First  General  Assembly,  then 
as  Representative  in  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth 
and  Fifth,  and  again  as  Senator  in  the  Sixth, 
Seventh.  Eighth  and  Ninth — his  career  being 
conspicuous  for  long  service.  He  died  in  office, 
June  11,  1834.  Dr.  Will  was  short  of  stature, 
fleshy,  of  jovial  disposition  and  fond  of  playing 
practical  jokes  upon  his  associates,  but  very 
popular,  as  shown  by  his  successive  elections  to 
the  Legislature.  He  has  been  called  "The  Father 
of  Jackson  County."  Will  County,  organized  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  two  years  after  his  death, 
was  named  in  his  honor. 

WILL  COUNTY,  a  northeastern  county,  em- 
bracing 850  square  miles,  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Conrad  Will,  an  early  politician  and  legislator. 
Early  explorations  of  the  territory  were  made 
in  1829,  when  white  settlers  were  few.  The  bluff 
west  of  Joliet  is  said  to  have  been  first  occupied 
by  David  and  Benjamin  Haggard.  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Mormon  "apostle.'"  expounded  his 
peculiar  doctrines  at  "the  Point"  in  1831.  Sev- 
eral of  the  early  settlers  fled  from  the  country 
during   (or   after)   a    raid   by    the   Sac    Indians. 


There  is  a  legend,  seemingly  well  supported,  to 
the  effect  that  the  lir-t  lumber, sawed  to  build 
the  first  frame  house  in  Chicago,  (that  of  P.  F.  W. 
Peck),  was  sawed  at  Plainfield.  Will  County, 
originally  a  part  of  Cook,  was  separately  erected 
in  1S3G,  Joliet  being  made  the  county-seat. 
Agriculture,  quarrying  and  manufacturing  are 
the  chief  industries.  Joliet.  Lockport  and  Wil- 
mington are  the  principal  towns.  Population 
(1S80),  53.422;  (1890),  G2.00T;  (191  0),  74,703 

WILLAED,  Frances  Elizabeth,  teacher  and 
reformer,  was  born  at  Church ville,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
28,  1839,  graduated  from  the  Northwestern 
Female  College  at  Evanston,  111.,  in  1859,  and,  in 
1802,  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  that  institution.  During  1860-67  she 
was  the  Principal  of  the  Genessee  Wesleyan 
Seminary.  The  next  two  years  she  devoted  to 
travel  and  study  abroad,  meanwhile  contribut- 
ing to  various  periodicals.  From  1871  to  1874  she 
was  Professor  of  ^Esthetics  in  the  Northwestern 
University  and  dean  of  the  Woman's  College 
She  was  always  an  enthusiastic  champion  of 
temperance,  and,  in  1874.  abandoned  her  profes- 
sion to  identify  herself  with  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union.  For  five  years  she  was 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  national  body, 
and,  from  1879,  its  President.  While  Secretary 
she  organized  the  Home  Protective  Association, 
and  prepared  a  petition  to  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
to  which  nearly  200,000  names  were  attached, 
asking  for  the  granting  to  women  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  license  question.  In  1878  she  suc- 
ceeded her  brother,  Oliver  A.  Willard  (who  had 
died),  as  editor  of  "The  Chicago  Evening  Post." 
but.  a  few  months  later,  withdrew,  and.  in  1882, 
was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Prohibition  party.  In 
1886  she  became  leadi  r  of  the  White  Cross  Move- 
ment for  the  protection  of  women,  and  succeeded 
in  securing  favi  rable  legislation,  in  this  direc- 
tion, in  twelve  States.  In  1SS3  she  founded  the 
World's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and,  in 
18SS,  was  chosen  its  President,  as  also  Presi  lent 
of  the  International  Council  of  Women.  The 
latter  years  of  her  life  were  spent  chiefly  abroad, 
much  of  the  time  as  the  guest  and  co-worker  of 
Lady  Henry  Somerset,  of  England,  during  which 
she  devoted  much  attention  to  investigating  the 
condition  of  women  in  the  Orient.  Miss  Willard 
was  a  prolific  and  highly  valued  contributor  to 
the  magazines,  and  (besides  num.  rous pamphlets) 
published  several  volumes  including  "Nineteen 
Beautiful  Years"  (a  tribute'  to  her  si-ten. 
"Woman  in  Temperance";  "How  to  Win,"  and 
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"Woman  in  the  Pulpit.*'     Died,  in  New  York. 
Feb.  IS.  1S98. 

WILLARD,  Samuel,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  phy- 
sician and  educator,  was  born  in  Lunenberg, 
Vt.,  Dec.  30,  1821 — the  lineal  descendant  of  Maj. 
Simon  Willard,  one  of  the  founders  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  and  prominent  in  "King  Philip's  War," 
and  of  his  son,  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  Boston,  and  seventh  President 
of  Harvard  College.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  taken  in  his  infancy  to  Boston,  and,  in  1831, 
to  Carrollton,  111.,  where  his  father  pursued  the 
avocation  of  a  druggist.  After  a  preparatory 
course  at  Shurtlert  College,  Upper  Alton,  in  1S3G 
he  entered  the  freshman  class  in  Illinois  College 
at  Jacksonville,  but  withdrew  the  following  year, 
re-entering  college  in  1840  and  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1813,  as  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Newton  Bate- 
man,  afterwards  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  President  of  Knox  College,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  now  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
The  next  year  he  spent  as  Tutor  in  Illinois  Col- 
lege, when  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Quino}-,  graduating  from  the  Medical  Department 
of  Illinois  College  in  1848.  During  a  part  of  the 
latter  year  he  edited  a  Free-Soil  campaign  paper 
("The  Tribune")  at  Quincy,  and,  later,  "The 
Western  Temperance  Magazine"  at  the  same 
place.  In  1849  he  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  St.  Louis,  but  the  next  year  removed 
toCollinsville,  111,  remaining  until  1857,  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  Department  of  Languages  in 
the  newly  organized  State  Normal  University  at 
Normal.  The  second  year  of  the  Civil  War  (1862) 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Ninety-seventh 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  was  soon  after 
commissioned  as  Surgeon  with  the  rank  of  Major, 
participating  in  the  campaigns  in  Tennessee  and 
in  the  first  attack  upon  Vicksburg.  Being  dis- 
abled by  an  attack  of  paralysis,  in  February,  1863, 
he  was  compelled  to  resign,  when  he  had  suffici- 
ently recovered  accepting  a  position  in  the  office 
of  Provost  Marshal  General  Oakes,  at  Spring- 
field, where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Ke  then  became  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  for  the  State 
of  Illinois — a  position  which  he  had  held  from 
185(5  to  1802  —remaining  under  his  second  appoint- 
ment from  18Go  to  "69.  The  next  year  he  served 
as  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Springfii  Id, 
meanwhile  assisting  in  founding  the  Sprin  el  i 
public  library,  and  serving  as  its  first  librarian. 
In  1870  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  History 
in  the  West  Side  High  School  of  Chicago, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  (1884-S6), 


he  continued  to  occupy  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  retiring  in  1898.  In  the  meantime, 
Dr.  Willard  has  been  a  laborious  literary  worker, 
having  been,  for  a  considerable  period,  editor,  or 
assistant-editor,  of  "The  Illinois  Teacher,"  acon- 
tributor  to  "The  Century  Magazine"  and  "The 
Dial"  of  Chicago,  besides  having  published  a 
"Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Odd  Fellowship"  in  six- 
teen volumes,  begun  while  he  was  Grand  Secre- 
tary of  the  Order  in  1S64,  and  continued  in  1*72 
and  '82;  a  "Synopsis  of  History  and  Historical 
Chart,"  covering  the  period  from  B.  C.  800 
to  A.  D.  187G — of  which  he  has  had  a  second 
edition  in  course  of  preparation.  Of  late  years 
he  has  been  engaged  upon  a  "Historical  Diction- 
ary of  Names  and  Places,"  which  will  include 
some  12,000  topics,  and  which  promises  to  be  the 
most  important  work  of  his  life.  Previous  to  the 
war  ho  was  an  avowed  Abolitionist  and  operator 
on  the  "Underground  Railroad,"  who  made  no 
concealment  of  his  opinions,  and,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  was  called  to  answer  for  them  in 
prosecutions  under  the  "Fugitive  Slave  Act." 
(See  "Underground  Railroad.")  His  friend 
and  classmate,  the  late  Dr.  Bateman,  says  of 
him:  "Dr.  Willard  is  a  sound  thinker;  a  clear 
and  forcible  writer;  of  broad  and  accurate 
scholarship;  conscientious,  genial  and  kindly, 
and  a  most  estimable  gentleman." 

WILLIAMS.  Archibald,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Ky.,  June  10, 
1801;  with  moderate  advantages  but  natural 
fondness  for  study,  he  chose  the  profession  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Tennessee 
in  1828,  coming  to  Quincy,  111.,  the  following 
year.  lie  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly 
three  times— serving  in  the  Senate  in  1832-36,  and 
in  the  House,  1836-40;  was  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois,  by 
appointment  of  President  Taylor,  1849-53;  was 
twice  the  candidate  of  his  party  (the  Whig)  for 
United  States  Senator,  and  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  in  1861,  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  State  of  Kansas.  His  abilities  and 
high  character  were  widely  recognized.  Died, 
in  Quincy,  Sept.  21,  1S63— His  son,  John  H.,  an 
attorney  at  Quincy,  served  as  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  1879-85.— Another  son,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, was  twice  elected  Attorney-General  of 
Kansas. 

WILLIAMS.  Lrastns  Smith,  lawyer  and  ju- 
rist, was  born  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  May  22,  1821.  In 
1842  lie  removed  to  Chicago,  where,  after  reading 
law.  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18-14.  In  1834 
he  was  appointed    Master    in   Chancery,   which 
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office  he  filled  until  1863,  when  he  was  elected  a 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County. 
After  re-election  in  1870  he  became  Chief  Justice, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  heard  most  of  the  casts  on 
the  equity  side  of  the  court.  In  1ST9  he  was  a 
candidate  for  re-election  as  a  Republican,  but 
was  defeated  with  the  party  ticket.  After  his 
retirement  from  the  bench  he  resumed  private 
practice.     Died,  Feb.  24,  1884. 

WILLIAMS,  James  R.,  Congressman,  was 
born  in  White  County,  111.,  Dec.  '27,  1850,  at  the 
age  of  25  graduated  from  the  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity, at  Bloomington,  and,  in  1876,  from  the 
Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago,  since  then  being 
an  active  and  successful  practitioner  at  Carmi. 
In  1880  he  was  appointed  Master  in  Chancery  and 
served  two  years.  From  1882  to  1886  he  was 
County  Judge.  In  1892  lie  was  a  nominee  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  for  Presidential  Elector. 
He  was  elected  to  represent  the  Nineteenth  Illi- 
nois District  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress  at  a 
special  election  held  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  E.  W.  Townshend,  was  re-elected 
in  1800  and  1892,  but  defeated  by  Orlando  Burrell 
(Eepublican)  for  re-election  in  the  newly  organ- 
ized Twentieth  District  in  1894.  In  1898  he  was 
again  a  candidate  and  elected  to  the  Fifty-sixth 
Congress. 

WILLIAMS,  John,  pioneer  merchant,  was 
born  in  Bath  County,  Ky.,  Sept,  11,  1S0S;  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of  age  was  clerk  in  a  store 
in  his  native  State;  then,  joining  his  parents, 
who  had  settled  on  »a  tract  of  land  in  a  part  of 
Sangamon  (now  Menard)  County,  111.,  he  found 
employment  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  Major  Elijah 
lies,  at  Springfield,  whom  he  succeeded  in  busi- 
ness at  the  age  of  22,  continuing  it  without  inter- 
ruption until  1880.  In  1856  Mr.  Williams  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
Springfield  District,  and.  in  1861,  was  appointed 
Commissary -General  for  the  State,  rendering 
valuable  service  in  furnishing  supplies  for  State 
troops,  in  camps  of  instruction  and  while  proceed- 
ing to  the  field,  in  the  first  years  of  the  war ;  was 
also  chief  officer  of  the  Illinois  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion for  two  years,  and,  as  one  of  the  intimate 
personal  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  chosen  to 
accompany  the  remains  of  the  martyred  President, 
from  Washington  to  Springfield,  for  burial. 
Liberal,  enterprising  and  public-spirited,  his  name 
was  associated  with  nearly  every  public  enter- 
prise of  importance  in  Springfield  during  his 
business  career — being  one  of  the  founders,  and, 
for  eleven  years  President,  of  the  First  National 
Bank;  a  chief  promoter  in  the  construction  of 


what  is  now  the  Springfield  Division  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  and  the  Springfield  and 
Peoria  line;  a  Director  of  the  Springfield  Iron 
Company ;  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  con- 
structed the  Springfield  water-works,  and  an 
officer  of  the  Lincoln  Monument  Association, 
from  1SG3  to  his  death,  May  29,  1890. 

WILLIAMS,  >'orman,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Woodstock,  Vt..  Feb.  1,  18:33,  being  related,  on 
both  the  paternal  and  maternal  sides,  to  some  of 
the  most  prominent  families  of  New  England. 
He  fitted  for  college  at  Union  Academy,  Meriden, 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont 
in  the  class  of  1855.  After  taking  a  course  in 
the  Albany  Law  School  and  with  a  law  firm  in 
his  native  town,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
both  New  York  and  Vermont,  removed  to  Chi- 
cago in  1858,  and,  in  1860,  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  King,  Kales  &  Williams,  still  later 
forming  a  partnership  with  Gen.  John  L.  Thomp- 
son, which  ended  with  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1888.  In  a  professional  capacity  he  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany, and  was  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors ; 
also  assisted  in  organizing  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  and  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  Chicago  Telephone  Company  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company.  In  1881  he  served  as 
the  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Electrical 
Exposition  at  Paris.  In  conjunction  witli  his 
brother  (Edward  H.  Williams)  he  assisted  in 
founding  the  public  library  at  Woodstock,  Vt., 
which,  in  honor  of  his  father,  received  the  name 
of  "The  Norman  Williams  Public  Library." 
With  Col.  Huntington  W.  Jackson  and  J.  Mc- 
Gregor Adams,  Mr.  Williams  was  named,  in  the 
will  of  the  late  John  Crerar,  as  an  executor  of  the 
Crerar  estate  and  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Crerar  Public  Library,  and  became  its  first  Presi- 
dent; was  also  a  Director  of  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  trustee  of  a  number  of  large 
estates.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  son-in-law  of  the 
late  Judge  John  D.  Caton,  and  his  oldest  daughter 
became  the  wife  of  Major-General  Wesley  Mer- 
ritt,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Hampton  Beach.  N.  H,  June  19,  1899 
— his  remains  being  interred  in  his  native  town 
of  Woodstock,  Vt, 

WILLIAMS,  Robert  Ebenezer,  lawyer,  born 
Dec.  3,  1825,  at  Clarksville,  Pa.,  his  grandfathers 
on  both  si'les  being  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  In  Is"')  his  parents  removed  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  same  State,  where  in  boyhood  he 
worked  as  a  mechanic  in  his  father's  shop, 
attending  a  common  school  in  the  winter  until 
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lie  reached  the  age  of  IT  years,  when  he  entered 
Washington  College,  remaining  for  more  than  a 
year.  He  then  began  teaching,  and,  in  1845 
went  to  Kentucky,  where  he  pursued  the  business 
of  a  teacher  for  four  years.  Then  lie  entered 
Bethany  College  in  West  Virginia,  at  the  same 
time  prosecuting  his  law  studies,  but  left  at  the 
close  of  his  junior  year,  when,  having  been 
licensed  to  practice,  he  removed  to  Clinton, 
Texas.  Here  he  accepted,  from  a  retired  lawyer, 
the  loan  of  a  law  library,  which  he  afterwards 
purchased;  served  for  two  years  as  State's  Attor- 
ney, and,  in  1856,  came  to  Blooinington,  111., 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Much  of  his  time  was 
devoted  to  practice  as  a  railroad  attorney,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroads,  in  which  he 
acquired  prominence  and  wealth.  He  was  a  life- 
long Democrat  and,  in  1868,  was  the  unsuccessful 
candidate  of  his  party  for  Attorney-General  of 
the  State.  The  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  had 
been  in  bad  health,  dying  at  Bloomington,  Feb. 
15,  1899. 

WILLIAMS,  Samuel,  Bank  President,  was  burn 
in  Adams  County,  Ohio,  July  11,  1820;  came  to 
Winnebago  County,  111.,  in  1835,  and,  in  1812. 
removed  to  Iroquois  County,  where  lie  held  vari- 
ous local  offices,  including  that  of  County  Judge, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1801.  During  his 
later  years  he  had  been  President  of  the  Watseka 
Citizens-  Bank.     Died,  June  10,  1!>96. 

WILLIAMSON,  Itollin  Samuel,  legislator  and 
jurist,  was  born  at  Cornwall.  Yt.,  May  23,  1839. 
At  the  age  of  1-1  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
began  life  as  a  telegraph  messenger  boy.  In 
two  years  he  had  become  a  skillful  operator,  and. 
as  such,  was  employed  in  various  offices  in  New 
England  anil  New  York.  In  1S57  he  came  to 
Chicago  seeking  employment  and,  through  the 
fortunate  correction  of  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  receiver  of  a  message,  secured  the  position  of 
operator  and  station  agent  ai  Palatine,  Cook 
County.  Here  he  read  law  during  his  leisure 
time  without  a  preceptor,  and,  in  1870.  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  lower  House  of  the  General 
Assembly  and,  in  1870,  to  tin-  Senate.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Cook  County,  and.  in  18S7,  was  chosen  a  Judge 
of  the  Cook  County  Circuit  Court.  Died.  Au- 
gust 10.  18*9 

WILLIAMSON  COUNTY,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Stare,  originally  set  off  from  Franklin  and 
organized  in  18:J9.     The  county  is  well  waten  d, 


the  principal  streams  being  the  Big  Muddy  and 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Saline.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  the  soil  b-rrile.  The  region  was 
originally  well  covered  with  forests.  All  the 
cereals  (as  well  as  p  itatoes)  are  cultivated,  and 
rich  meadows  encourage  stock-raising.  Coal  and 
sandstone  underlie  the  entire  county.  Area,  I  10 
square  miles;  population  (1880),  19,324:  (1890) 
22,226;  (1900),  27,706. 

WILLIAMSYILLE,  village  of  Saneamon  Coun- 
ty, on  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  12  mile-:  north 
of  Springfield;  has  a  hank,  elevator.  3  churches, 
a  newspaper  and  coal-mines.  Pop.  (1900),  573. 

WILLIS,  Jonathan  Clay,  soldier  and  former 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioner,  was  born 
in  Sumner  Count}',  Tenn..  June  27,  1800;  brought 
to  Gallatin  County.  III.  in  1834,  and  settled  at 
Golconda  in  184:);  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Pope 
County  in  1856,  removed  to  Metropolis  in  1859. 
and  engaged  in  the  wharf-boat  and  commission 
business.  He  entered  the  service  as  Quarter- 
master of  the  Forty-eighth  Illinois  Volunteers  in 
1801,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of 
injuries,  in  1863;  was  elected  Representative  i'1 
the  Twenty-sixth  General  Assembly  (1868) 
appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  1809. 
and  Railway  and  Warehouse  Commissioner  in 
1892.  as  the  successor  of  John  R.  Tanner,  serving 
until  1*9:1. 

WlL3:F.TTE,a  village  in  Cook  County.  14  miles 
north  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railroad,  a  handsome  suburb  of  Chicago  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan;  principal  streets  pa v-d 
and  shaded  with  tine  forest  trees:  has  public 
library  and  good  schools.     Pop.  (1900).  2,300. 

WILMINGTON,  a  city  of  Will  County,  on  th" 
Kankakee  River  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Rail 
road,  53  miles  from  Chicago  and  15  south-soul.h- 
west  of  Joliet;  has  considerable  manufacturer. 
two  National  banks,  a  graded  school,  church^ 
and  one  newspaper.  Wilmington  is  the  location 
of  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Widows'  Dome.  Popn 
latiun  (1890),  1.570;  (1900)    1.420. 

WILSON,  Charles  Lush,  journalist,  was  born 
in   Fairfield  County,  Conn..    Oct.    10,    1818,    edu 
cated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  an  acadenn 
in  his  native  State,  and.  in  1835,  removed  to  Chi 
cago,    entering     the    employment    of    his    old'  i 
brothers,  who  were  connected  with  the  const nr 
tion  or  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  at  Joli'l 
Hi-  br<  ther,  Richard  L.,  having  assumed  chai 
of  "The  Chicago  Daily    Journal"  (the  sure-      • 
of  "The  Chicago  Ami  rican"),  in*1844,  Charles  I 
took  a  position  in  tin-  office,  ultimately  se  : 
a  i  irtnership,  which  continued  until  the  <h 
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of  his  brother  in  1836,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
ownership  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Wilson  was  an 
ardent  friend  and  supporter  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  the  United  States  Senate  in  1853,  but.  in  1860, 
favored  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Seward  for  the 
Presidency,  though  earnestly  supporting  Mr.  Lin- 
coln after  his  nomination.  In  1S61  lie  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at 
London,  serving  with  the  late  Minister  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  until  1804.  when  lie  resigned  and 
resumed  his  connection  with  "'The  Journal."  In 
1873  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  three  years 
later,  having  gone  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  benefit  from  a  change  of  cli- 
mate, he  died  in  that  city,  March  9,  1*78.—- 
Richard  Lush  (Wilson),  an  older  brother  of  the 
preceding,  the  first  editor  and  publisher  of  "The 
Chicago  Evening  Journal,"  the  oldest  paper  of 
consecutive  publication  in  Chicago,  was  a  native 
of  New  York.  Coming  to  Chicago  with  his 
brother  John  L.,  in  1834,  they  soon  after  estab- 
lished themselves  in  business  on  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal,  then  in  course  of  construction. 
In  1844  he  took  charge  of  "The  Chicago  Daily 
Journal"  for  a  publishing  committee  which  had 
purchased  the  material  of  "The  Chicago  Ameri- 
can." but  soon  after  became  principal  proprietor. 
In  April.  1847,  while  firing  a  salute  in  honor  of 
the  victory  of  Buena  Vista,  he  lost  an  arm  and 
was  otherwise  injured  by  the  explosion  of  the  can- 
non. F.arly  in  1849,  he  was  appointed,  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor.  Postmaster  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
but,  having  failed  of  confirmation,  was  compelled 
to  retire  in  favor  of  a  successor  appointed  by 
Millard  Fillmore,  eleven  months  later.  Mr. 
Wilson  published  a  little  volume  in  184"2  entitled 
"A  Trip  to  Santa  Fe,"  and,  a  few  years  later. 
a  story  of  travel  under  the  title,  "Short  Ravel- 
lings  from  a  Long  Yam."  Died.  December.  1856. 
— John  Lush  (Wilson),  another  brother,  also  a 
native  of  New  York,  came  to  Illinois  in  1834.  was 
afterwards  associated  with  his  brothers  in  busi- 
ness, being  for  a  time  business  manager  of  "The 
Chicago  Journal;"  al-o  served  one  term  as  Sher- 
iff  of  Cook  County.     Died,  in  Chicago,  April  13, 

AVILSOX,  Isaac  Grant,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Middlebury,  N.  Y..  April  26,  1817,  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1S38.  and  the  same 
year  came  to  Chicago,  whither  his  father's 
family  had  preceded  him  in  1835.  After  reading 
law  for  two  years,  he  entered  the  senior  class  at 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  Law  School,  graduating  in 
1841.  In  August  of  that  year  he  opened  an 
office  at   Elgin,  and.  for  ten  years  '"rode  the  cir- 


cuit." In  1851  lie  was  elected  to  the  bench  of 
the  Thirteenth  Judicial  Circuit  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
and  re-elected  for  a  full  term  in  1855.  and  again 
in  '61  In  November  of  the  latter  year  he  was 
commissioned  the  first  Colonel  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  resigned, 
a  few  weeks  later,  and  resumed  his  place  upon 
the  bench.  From  1*07  to  1*79  he  devoted  him- 
self to  private  practice,  which  was  largely  in 
the  Federal  Courts.  In  1879  he  resumed  his  seat 
upon  the  bench  (this  time  for  the  Twelfth  Cir- 
cuit), and  was  at  once  designated  as  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Appellate  Cunt  at  Chicago,  of 
which  tribunal  he  became  Chief  Justice  in  1*81. 
In  1**5  he  was  re-elected  Circuit  Judge,  but  died, 
about  the  close  of  his  term,  at  Geneva,  June  8. 
1*91. 

WILSON,  James  Grant,  soldier  and  author, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  April  2*.  1832, 
and,  when  only  a  year  old,  was  brought  by  his 
father,  William  Wilson,  to  America.  The  family- 
settled  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  James 
Grant  was  educated  at  College  Hill  and  under 
private  teachers.  After  finishing  his  studies  he 
became  his  father's  partner  in  business,  but,  in 
1855,  went  abroad,  and,  shortly  after  his  return, 
removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  founded  the  first 
literary  paper  established  in  the  Northwest.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  disposed  of  his 
journal  to  enlist  in  the  Fifteenth  Illinois  Cavalry, 
of  which  he  was  commissioned  Major  and  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  colonelcy.  In  August, 
1803,  while  at  New  Orleans,  by  advice  of  General 
Grant,  he  accepted  a  commission  as  Colonel  of 
the  Fourth  Regiment  United  States  Colored 
Cavalry,  and  was  assigned,  as  Aid-de-camp,  to 
the  staff  of  the  Commander  of  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  rilling  this  post  until  April,  1*05. 
When  General  Banks  was  relieved.  Colonel  Wil- 
son was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  and  placed 
in  command  at  Port  Hudson,  resigning  in  July, 
1*05,  since  which  time  his  home  has  been  in  New 
York.  He  is  best  known  as  an  author,  having 
published  numerous  addresses,  and  being  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  American  and  European 
magazines.  Among  larger  works  which  lie  has 
written  or  edited  are  "Biographical  Sketches  of 
Illinois  Officers";  "Love  in  Letters";  "Life  of 
General  U.  S.  Grant";  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Fitz  Greene  Halleck";  "Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Scotland";  "Bryant  and  I!w  Friends",  and 
"Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  ' 

WILSON.  James  Harrison,  soldier  and  mili- 
tary engineer)  was  born  near  Shawneetown,  III., 
Sept. ','.   1S37.     His  grandfather,  Alexander  Wil- 
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son,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Illinois,  and 
his  father  (Harrison  "Wilson)  was  an  ensign  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812  and  a  Captain  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War.  His  brother  (Bluford  Wilson) 
served  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  Volun- 
teers during  the  Civil  "War.  and  as  Solicitor  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  during  the  "whisky  ring" 
prosecutions.  James  H.  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools,  at  McKendree  College,  and 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1860,  and 
being  assigned  to  the  Topographical  Engineer 
Corps.  In  September,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to 
a  First  Lieutenancy,  then  served  as  Chief  Topo- 
graphical Engineer  of  the  Port  Royal  expedition 
until  March,  1862;  was  afterwards  attached  to 
the  Department  of  the  South,  being  present  at 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Pulaski:  was  Aid-de- 
camp to  McClellan.  and  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam;  was  made 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Volunteers  in  November, 
1862;  was  Chief  Topographical  Engineer  and 
Inspector-General  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
until  October,  1863,  being  actively  engaged  in 
the  operations  around  Vick^burg;  was  made 
Captain  of  Engineers  in  May,  1863,  and  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers,  Oct.  31,  following.  He 
also  conducted  operations  preliminary  to  the 
battle  of  Chattanooga  and  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
for  the  relief  of  Knoxville.  Later,  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  cavalry 
corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  serving  from 
May  to  August,  1804,  under  General  Sheridan. 
Subsequently  he  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Mississippi,  where  he  so  distinguished 
himself  that,  on  April  00,  1865,  lie  was  made 
Major-General  of  Volunteers.  In  twenty-eight 
days  he  captured  five  fortified  cities,  twenty- 
three  stands  of  colors,  2SS  guns  and  6.S20  prison- 
ers—among the  latter  being  Jefferson  Davis.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in 
January,  1*06,  and,  on  July  28,  following,  was 
commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  United  States  Infantry,  being  also  brevetted 
Major-General  in  the  regular  army.  On  Dec.  31. 
1870,  he  returned  to  civil  life,  ami  was  afterwards 
largely  engaged  in  railroad  and  engineering  oper- 
ations, especially  in  West  Virginia.  Promptly 
after  the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain  (189S) 
General  Wilson  was  appointed,  by  the  President, 
Major-General  of  Volunteers,  serving  until  its 
close.  He  is  the  author  of  "China:  Travels  and 
Investigations  in  the  Middle  Kingdom";  "Life  of 
Andrew  J.  Alexander";  and  the  "Life  of  Gen. 
U.    S-    Grant."   in  conjunction   with   Charles  A. 


Dana.  His  home,  in  recent  years,  has  been  in 
New  York. 

WILSON,  Jcdm  31.,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1802,  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1824— the  classmate  of  Frank- 
lin Pierce  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  studied  law 
in  New  Hampshire  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1835, 
locating  at  Joliet;  removed  to  Chicago  in  1841, 
where  he  was  the  partner  of  Norman  B.  JudJ, 
serving,  at  dilierent  periods,  as  attorney  of  the 
Chic  igo  &  Rock  Island,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railways;  was  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Cook  County.  1853-59,  when  he  became 
Presiding  JudL-e  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chicago, 
serving  until  1868.     Died.  Dec.  7,  1883. 

WILSON,  John  P.,  lawyer,  was  born  in  White- 
side County.  111.,  July  3,  1844;  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  at  Knox  College,  Gaiesburg, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1805:  two  years 
later  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Chicago,  and 
speedily  attained  prominence  in  his  profession. 
During  the  World's  Fair  period  he  was  retained 
as  counsel  by  the  Committee  on  Grounds  and 
Buildings,  and  was  prominently  connected,  as 
counsel  for  the  city,  with  the  Lake  Front  litiga- 
tion. 

WILSON,  Robert  L.,  early  legislator,  was  born 
in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  Sept.  11,  1805,  taken 
to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  1810  graduated  ai  Frank- 
lin College  in  1831,  studied  law  and,  in  1833. 
removed  to  Athens  (now  in  Menard  County).  111. ; 
was  elected  Representative  in  1830,  and  was  one 
of  the  members  from  Sangamon  County,  known 
as  the  "Long  Nine."  who  assisted  in  securing  the 
removal  of  the  State  Capital  to  Springfield.  Mr. 
Wilson  removed  to  Sterling.  Whiteside  County, 
in  1S40,  was  elected  five  times  Circuit  Clerk  and 
served  eight  years  as  Probate  Judge.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  enlisted  as 
private  in  a  battalion  in  Washington  City  under 
command  of  Cassias  M.  Clay,  for  guard  duty 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Seventh  New  York  Regi- 
ment. He  subsequently  assisted  in  raising 
troops  in  Illinois,  was  appointed  Paymaster  by 
Lincoln,  serving  at  Washington,  St.  Louis,  and. 
after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  at  Springfield— being 
mustered  out  in  November,  1865.  Died,  in  White- 
side County.  IS80 

WILSON,  Robert  S„  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  at  Montrose,  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  Nov. 
0,  1810:  learned  th<>  printer's  art,  then  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Alleghi  ny 
County,  about  1833;  in  1836  removed  to  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich  .  where  he  served  as  Probate  Ju  Ige 
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and  State  Senator;  in  1850  came  to  Chicago,  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Recorder's  Court  in  1853, 
and  re-elected  in  1858,  serving  ten  years,  and 
proving  "a  terror  to  evil-doers."  Died,  at  Law- 
rence, Mich.,  Dec.  23,  1882. 

WILSON,  'William,  early  jurist,  was  born  in 
Loudouu  County,  Va.,  April  27,  lTt'4 ;  studied  law 
with  Hon.  John  Cook,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
and  minister  to  France  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century;  in  1817  removed  to  Kentucky,  soon  after 
came  to  Illinois,  two  years  later  locating  in  White 
County,  near  Carmi,  which  continued  to  be  his 
home  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1819 
he  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  successor  to  William  P. 
Foster,  who  is  described  by  Governor  Ford  as 
"a  great  rascal  and  no  lawyer,"  and  M'ho  held 
office  only  about  nine  months.  Judge  Wilson 
was  re-elected  to  the  Supreme  bench,  as  Chief- 
Justice,  in  180.3,  being  then  only  a  little  over  30 
years  old,  and  hold  office  until  the  reorganization 
of  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  Constitution  of 
1843 — a  period  of  over  twenty-nine  years,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Judge  Browne's,  the  long- 
est term  of  service  in  the  history  of  the  court. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  White  County,  April  '29, 
1857.  A  Whig  in  early  life,  he  allied  himself 
with  the  Democratic  party  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  former.  Hon.  James  C.  Conkling,  of  Spring- 
field, says  of  him,  "as  a  writer,  his  style  was  clear 
•and  distinct;  as  a  lawyer,  his  judgment  was 
sound  and  discriminating."' 

WINCHESTER,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Scott 
County,  founded  in  1839,  situated  on  Big  Sandy 
Creek  and  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Qtiincy  Railroad,  29  miles  south  of  Beardstown 
and  84  miles  north  by  west  of  St.  Louis.  While 
the  surrounding  region  is  agricultural  and  largely 
devoted  to  wheat  growing,  there  is  some  coal 
mining.  Winchester  is  an  important  shipping- 
point,  having  three  grain  elevators,  two  flouring 
mills,  and  a  coal  mine  employing  fifty  miners. 
There  are  four  Protestant  and  one  Catholic 
church,  a  court  house,  a  high  school,  a  graded 
school  building,  two  banks  and  two  weekly  news- 
papers. Population  (1880),  1,626;  (1890),  1,542; 
(1900),  1.711. 

WINDSOR,  a  city  of  Shelby  County  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  and  the  Wabash  Railways,  11  miles  north- 
east of  Shelbyville.  Population  (1880),  70S; 
(1890),  888;   (1900),  866, 

"WINES,  Frederick  Howard,  clergyman  and 
sociologist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April 
9,  1833,  graduated  at  Washington  (Pa.)  College 


in  1S57,  and.  after  serving  as  tutor  there  for  a 
short  time,  entered  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, but  was  compelled  temporarily  to  discon- 
tinue his  studies  on  account  of  a  weakness  of 
the  eyes.  The  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis  licensed 
him  to  preach  in  IsOO,  and.  in  1862,  he  was  com- 
missioned Hospital  Chaplain  in  the  Union  army. 
During  1862-64  he  was  stationed  at  Springfield, 
Mo.,  participating  in  the  tattle  of  Springfield  on 
Jan.  8,  1863,  an.',  being  personally  mentioned  for 
bravery  on  the  field  in  the  official  report.  Re- 
entering the  seminary  at  Princeton  in  1801,  he 
graduated  in  1865,  and  at  once  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Springfield,  111.,  which  he  tilled  for  four  years. 
In  ls09  he  was  appointed  Secr<  tary  of  the  newly 
created  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Chari- 
ties of  Illinois,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
until  1893,  when  he  resigned  For  the  next  four 
years  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  literary  work,  in 
lecturing  before  universities  on  topics  connected 
with  social  science,  in  aiding  in  the  organization 
of  charitable  work,  and  in  the  conduct  of  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  relations  between 
liquor  legislation  and  crime.  At  an  early  period 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  organizing  the 
various  Boards  of  Public  Charities  of  the  United 
States  into  an  organization  known  as  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and,  at 
the  Louisville  meeting  (1883),  was  elected  its 
President.  At  the  International  Penitentiary 
Congress  at  Stockholm  tlsV8i  he  was  the  official 
delegate  from  Illinois.  On  his  return,  as  a  result 
of  his  observations  while  abroad,  he  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  a  report  strongly  advocating 
the  construction  of  the  Kankakee  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  then  about  to  be  built,  upon  the 
''detached  ward"  or  "village"  plan,  a  departure 
from  then  existing  methods,  which  marks  an  era 
in  the  treatment  of  insane  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Wines  conducted  the  investigation  into  the 
condition  and  number  of  the  defective,  depend- 
ent and  delinquent  classes  throughout  the  coun- 
try, his  report  constituting  a  separate  volume 
under  the  "Tenth  Census."  and  rendered  a  simi- 
lar service  in  connection  with  the  eleventh 
census  (1890).  In  1887  he  was  elected  Secretary 
of  the  National  Prison  Association,  succeeding  to 
the  post  formerly  held  by  hi-  father.  Enoch  Cobb 
Wines.  D.D.,  LL.D.  After  the  inauguration  of 
Governor  Tanner  in  1S97,  )■"  resumed  his  former 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  remaining  until  1899,  when  he  again 
tendered  his  resignation,  having  received  tie 
appointment  to  the  position  <  :'  Assistant  lure'  tor 
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of  the  Twelfth  Census,  which  he  now  holds.  He 
is  the  author  of  "Crime  and  Reformation"  (1895); 
of  a  voluminous  series  of  reports,  also  of  numer- 
ous pamphlets  and  brochures,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  "The  County  Jail  System;  An 
Argument  for  its  Abolition"  (1878  ) ;  "The  Kanka- 
kee Hospital"  (1S82);  "Provision  for  the  Insane 
iu  the  United  States"  (18b"">):  "Conditional 
Liberation,  or  the  Paroling  of  Prisoners"  (1886), 
and  ''American  Prisons  in  the  Tenth  Census'' 
(1888). 

WINES,  Walter  B.,  lawyer  (brother  of  Freder- 
ick H.  Wines),  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass..  Oct. 
10,  1818,  received  his  primary  education  at  Willis- 
ton  Academy,  East  Hamilton,  Mass.,  after  which 
he  entered  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  taking  a 
classical  course  and  graduating  there.  He  after- 
wards became  a  student  in  the  law  department 
of  Columbia  College.  N.  Y.,  graduating  in  1871, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year  and 
commencing  practice  in  New  York  City.  In  1879 
he  came  to  Springfield.  111.,  and  was.  for  a  time, 
identified  with  the  bar  of  that  city.  Later,  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  has  been  engaged 
in  literary  and  journalistic  work. 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY,  situated  in  the 
"northern  tier,''  bordering  on  the  Wisconsin 
State  line;  was  organized,  under  an  act  passed  in 
183G,  from  La  Salle  and  Jo  Daviess  Counties,  and 
has  an  area  of  552  square  miles.  The  county  is 
drained  by  the  Rock  and  Pecatonica  Rivers. 
The  surface  is  rolling  prairie  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  geology  is  simple,  the  quaternary  depos:ts 
being  underlaid  by  the  Galena  blue  and  bull 
limestone,  adapted  for  building  purposes  All 
the  cereals  are  raised  in  abundance,  the  chief 
product  being  corn.  The  Winnebago  Indians 
(who  gave  name  to  the  count}*)  formerly  lived 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rock  River,  and  the  Potta- 
watomies  on  the  east,  but  both  tribes  removed 
westward  in  18:;5.  (As  to  manufacturing  inter- 
ests see  Rockford.)  Population  (1880),  30,505; 
(1890),  39,938;  "(1000).  47,845 

WINNEBAGO  WAR.  The  name  given  to  an 
Indian  disturbance  which  had  its  origin  in  lb-7, 
during  the  administration  of  Gov.  Ninian 
Edwards.  The  Indians  had  been  quiet  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  War  of  1812,  but  a  few  isolated 
outrages  were  sufficient  to  start  terrified  "run- 
ners" in  all  directions.  In  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State,  from  Galena  to  Chicago  (then  Fort 
Dearborn)  the  alarm  was  intense.  The  meagre 
militia  force  of  the  State  was  summoned  and 
volunteers  "vere  called  for.  Meanwhile,  ,:'"' 
United  States  Regular  Infantry,  under  command 


of  Gen.  Henry  Atkinson,  put  in  an  appearance. 
Resides  the  infantry,  Atkinson  had  at  his  disposal 
some  130  mounted  sharpshooters.  The  origin  of 
the  disturbance  "'as  as  follows:  The  Winue- 
bagoes  attacked  a  band  of  Chippewas,  who  'Acre 
(by  treaty)  under  Government  potectiou,  several 
of  the  latter  being  killed.  Fur  participation  in 
this  offense,  four  Winnebago  Indians  were  sum- 
marily apprehended,  surrendered  to  the  Chippe- 
was and  shot.  Meanwhile,  some  dispute  had 
arisen  as  to  the  title  of  the  lands,  claimed  by  the 
Winnebagoes  in  the  vicinity  of  Gale'ia,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  white  miners.  Repeated 
acts  of  hostility  and  of  reprisal,  along  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  intensified  mutual  distrust.  A  gather- 
ing of  the  Indians  around  two  keel-boats,  laden 
with  supplies  fur  Fort  Snelling,  which  had 
anchored  near  Prairie  du  Chien  and  opposite  a 
Winnebago  camp,  was  regarded  by  the  whites  as 
a  hostile  act.  Liquor  was  freely  distributed,  and 
there  is  historical  evidence  that  a  half-dozen 
drunken  squaws  were  carried  off  and  shamefully 
maltreated.  Several  hundred  warriors  assembled 
to  avenge  the  deception  which  had  been  practiced 
upon  them.  They  laid  in  ambush  for  the  boats 
on  their  return  trip.  The  first  passed  too  rapidly 
to  be  successfully  assailed,  but  the  second 
grounded  and  was  savagely,  yet  unsuccessfully, 
attacked.  The  presence  of  General  Atkinson's 
forces  prevented  an  actual  outbreak,  and,  on  his 
demand,  the  great  Winnebago  Chief.  Red  Bird, 
with  six  other  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  sur- 
rendered themselves  as  hostages  to  save  their 
nation  from  extermination.  A  majority  of  these 
were,  after  trial,  acquitted.  Red  Bird,  however, 
unable  to  endure  confinement,  literally  pined  to 
death  in  prison,  dying  on  Feb.  1(5,  lS'JS.  He  is 
described  as  having  .>een  a  savage  of  superior 
intelligence  and  noble  character.  A  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  Winnebagoes  in  a 
council  held  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  a  few  mouths 
later,  but  the  affair  seems  to  have  produced  as 
much  alarm  among  the  Indians  as  it  did  among 
the  \\  bites.  iFor  Winnebago  Indians  see  page  576.  i 

WINNETKA,  a  village  of  Cook  County,  on  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  10'  -  miles 
north  of  Chicago.  It  stands  eighty  feet  above 
tie  level  of  Lake  Michigan,  has  good  schools 
(being  the  seat  of  the  Winnetka  Institute!,  sev- 
eral churches,  and  is  a  popular  residence  town. 
Po]  ul     i  ■•;    i  1880),  3S4;(1890  .  1,079;  i  1    10     1,83  ! 

WINSTON,  Frideriek  Hamilton,  lawyer,  was 
ben,  in  Liberty  County,  Ga.,  Nov.  20,  1830,  was 
brought  to  Woodford  County.  Ky.,  in  18:35,  left 
an    orphan    at     I       and     attended   the    common 
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schools  until  is.  when,  retuniing  to  Georgia  he 
engaged  in  cotton  manufacture.  He  finally 
began  the  study  of  law  with  United  States  Sena- 
tor W.  C.  Dawson,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1852,  spent  some  time  in  the  office 
of  W.  M.  Evarts  in  New  York,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1853,  where  lie 
formed  a  partnership  with  Norman  B.  Judd, 
afterwards  being  associated  with  Judge  Henry 
W.  Blodgett;  served  as  general  solicitor  of  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Chid,-.  . 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  &  Chicago  Railways — remaining  with  the 
latter  twenty  years.  In  1S85  he  was  appointed, 
by  President  Cleveland,  Minister  to  Persia,  but 
resigned  the  following  year,  and  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Russia,  Scandinavia  and  other  foreign 
countries.  Mr.  "Winston  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Conventions  of  1808,  "76  and 
'84 ;  first  President  of  the  Stock  Yards  at  Jersey 
City,  for  twelve  years  President  of  the  Lincoln 
Park  Commission,  and  a  Director  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Bank. 

WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  LINES.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Central  Company  was  organized.  June  17, 
18S7,  and  subsequently  acquired  the  Minnesota, 
St.  Croix  &  Wisconsin,  the  Wisconsin  &  Minne- 
sota, the  Chippewa  Falls  &  Western,  the  St. 
Paul  &  St.  Croix  Falls,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  the 
Penokee,  and  the  Packwaukee  &  Montebello  Pail- 
roads,  and  assumed  the  leases  of  the  Milwaukee 
&  Lake  Winnebago  and  the  Wisconsin  &  Minne- 
sota Roads.  On  July  1,  1888,  the  company  began 
to  operate  the  entire  Wisconsin  Central  system. 
with  the  exception  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
Railroad  and  the  leased  Milwaukee  &  Lake  Win- 
nebago, which  remained  in  charge  of  the  Wis- 
consin Central  Railroad  mortgage  tin- tees  until 
Nov.  1,  1889,  when  these,  too,  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Company.  The 
Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company  is  a  re- 
organization (Oct.  1,  1879)  of  a  company  formed 
Jan.  1,  1871.  The  Wisconsin  Central  and  the 
Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Companies,  though 
dillering  in  name,  are  a  financial  unit;  the 
former  holding  most  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  latter,  and  substantially  all  its  notes,  stocks 
and  income  bonds,  but,  for  legal  reasons  (such  as 
t he  protection  of  land  titles),  it  is  necessary  that 
separate  corporations  be  maintained.  On  April 
1,  1890,  the  Wisconsin  Central  Company  executed 
a  lease  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  but  this 
was  set  aside  by  the  courts,  on  Sept.  27,  1893,  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  and  was  finally  canceled. 
On   the   same    day   receivers   were   appointed    to 


insure  the  protection  of  all  interests.  The  total 
mileage  is  415.40  miles,  of  which  the  Company 
own.-,  258.90— only  .10  of  a  mile  in  Illinois.  A 
line,  .".sin  miles  in  length,  with  8.4-1  miles  of 
tide-track  (total.  GG.54  miles),  lyingwholly  within 
the  State  of  Illinois,  i\  operated  by  the  Chicago  & 
Wisconsin  and  furnishes  the  allied  line  an  en- 
trance int..  Chicago. 

WITHKOW,  Thomas  F.,  lawyer,  was  horn  in 
\  irginia  in  March,  l"-.'-!,  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Ohio  in  childhood,  attended  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  and,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  taught  school  and  worked  as  a  printer, 
later,  editing  a  paper  at  Mount  Vernon.  In  1855 
he  removed  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  where  he  again 
engaged  in  journalistic  work,  studied  law.  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Iowa  in  1857,  settled  at 
Des  Moines  and  served  as  private  secretary  of 
Governors  Lowe  and  Kirkwood.  In  1800  he 
became  Supreme  Court  Reporter;  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee in  1803  and.  in  1806,  became  associated 
with  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  in  the  capacity  of 
local  attorney,  was  made  chief  law  officer  of  the 
Company  in  1873,  and  removed  to  Chicago,  and, 
in  1890,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  General 
Counsel.     Died,  in  Chicago,  Feb.  3,  1893. 

WOLCOTT,  (Dr.)  Alexander,  early  Indian 
Agent,  was  born  at  Past  Windsor,  Conn.,  Feb. 
14.  1790;  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1809, 
and,  after  a  course  in  medicine,  was  commis- 
sioned, in  1S12,  Surgeon's  Mate  in  the  United 
States  Army.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  Indian 
Agent  at  Fort  Dearborn  (now  Chicago),  as  suc- 
cessor to  Charles  Jouett— the  first  Agent— who 
had  been  appointed  a  United  States  Judge  in 
Arkansas.  The  same  year  he  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Lewis  Cass  and  Henry  Schoolcraft  on  then- 
tour  among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest:  was 
married  in  1823  to  Ellen  Marion  Kinzie.  a 
daughter  of  Col.  John  Kinzie,  the  first  perma- 
nent settler  of  Chicago:  in  1825  was  appointed  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Peoria  County,  which 
then  included  Cook  County;  was  a  Judge  of 
Election  in  1830.  and  one  of  the  purchasers  of  a 
block  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  the  present  city 
of  Chicago,  at  the  first  sale  of  lots,  held  Sept.  27. 
1830,  but  died  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Dr. 
Wolcott  appears  to  have  been  a  high-minded  and 
honorable  man.  as  well  as  far  in  advance  of  the 
mass  of  pioneers  in  point  of  education  and  intel- 
ligence. 

WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  CHI- 
CAGO. (See  Northwestern  University  Woman's 
Medical  School.) 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE.     (See  Suffrage.) 

WOOD,  Benson,  lawyer  aii'l  Congressman,  was 
boru  in  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  in  1839;  re- 
ceived a  common  school  and  academic  education; 
at  the  age  of  20  came  to  Illinois,  and,  for  two 
years,  taught  school  in  Lee  County.  He  then 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  an  Illinois  regiment, 
attaining  the  rank  of  Captain  of  Infantry;  after 
the  war,  graduated  from  the  Law  Department  of 
the  old  Chicago  University,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (1S72)  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Conventions  of  1876  and 
1888;  also  served  as  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Effing- 
ham, where  he  now  resides.  In  1894  he  was 
elected  to  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  by  the 
Republicans  of  the  Nineteenth  District,  which  has 
uniformly  returned  a  Democrat,  and,  in  office, 
proved  himself  a  most  industrious  and  efficient 
member.  Mr.  Wood  was  defeated  as  a  candidate 
for  re-election  in  1890. 

WOOD,  John,  pioneer,  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  Governor,  was  born  at  Moravia.  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
20,  1798 — his  father  being  a  Revolutionary  soldier 
who  had  served  as  Surgeon  and  Captain  in  the 
army.  At  the  age  of  21  years  young  Wood  re- 
moved to  Illinois,  settling  in  what  is  now  Adams 
County,  and  building  the  first  log-cabin  on  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Quincy.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  upper  house  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eight- 
eenth General  Assemblies,  and  was  elected  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  1859  on  the  same  ticket  with 
Governor  Bissell,  and  served  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  latter,  who  died  in  office.  (See  Bis- 
sell, William  II.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Richard 
Yates  in  1861.  In  February  of  that  year  lie  was 
appointed  one  of  the  five  Commissioners  from 
Illinois  to  the  "Peace  Conference"  at  Wash- 
ington, to  consider  methods  for  averting 
civil  war.  The  following  May  he  was  appointed 
Quartermaster-General  for  the  State  by  Governor 
Yates,  and  assisted  most  efficiently  in  fitting  out 
the  troops  for  the  field.  In  June,  1804,  he  was 
commissioned  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-seventh  Illinois  Volunteers  (100-days'  men) 
and  mustered  out  of  service  the  following  Sep- 
tember. Died,  at  Quincy,  June  11,  1880.  He 
was  liberal,  patriotic  and  public-spirited.  His 
fellow-citizens  of  Quincy  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory,  which  was  appropriately  dedicated, 
July  4,  1883. 

WOODFORD  COUNTY,  situated  a  little  north 
of  the  center  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Illinois  Liver;    organized  in   1S41;    area, 


540  square  miles.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
except  along  the  Illinois  River,  the  soil  fertile 
and  well  watered.  The  county  lies  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  great  coal  field  of  the  State. 
Eureka  is  the  county-seat.  Other  thriving  cities 
and  towns  are  Metamora,  Minonk,  El  Paso  and 
Roanoke.  Corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes  and  barley 
are  the  principal  crops.  The  chief  mechanical 
industries  are  flour  manufacture,  carriage  and 
wagon-making,  and  saddlery  and  harness  work. 
Population  (1890),  21,429;  (1900),  21,822. 

WOOD  HULL,  a  village  of  Henry  County,  on 
Keithsburg  branch  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  15  miles  west  of  Galva;  has  a  bank, 
electric  lights,  waterworks,  brick  and  tile  works, 
six  churches  and  weekly  paper.     Pop.  (1900),  774. 

WOODMAN,  Charles  W.,  lawyer  and  Congress- 
man, was  born  in  Aalborg,  Denmark.  March  11, 
1844;  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  country,  but  took  to  the  sea  in  1800, 
following  the  life  of  a  sailor  until  1863,  when, 
coming  to  Philadelphia,  lie  enlisted  in  the  Gulf 
Squadron  of  the  United  States.  After  the  war. 
he  came  to  Chicago,  and,  after  reading  law  for 
some  time  in  the  office  of  James  L.  High,  gradu- 
ated from  the  Law  Department  of  the  Chicago 
University  in  1871.  Some  years  later  he  was 
appointed  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  some  of  the 
lower  courts,  and.  in  1881,  was  nominated  by  the 
Judges  of  Cook  County  as  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  for  the  city  of  Chicago.  In  1894  he 
became  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress 
from  the  Fourth  District  and  was  elected,  but 
faile  1  to  secure  a  renomination  in  1890.  Died,  in 
Elgin  Asylum  for  tho  Insane.  March  18,  1898. 

WOODS,  Robert  Mann,  was  born  at  Greenville, 
Pa..  April  17,  1840;  came  with  his  parents  to  Illi- 
nois in  1842,  the  family  settling  at  Barry,  Pike 
County,  but  subsequently  residing  at  Pittsfield, 
Canton  and  Galesburg.  He  was  educated  at 
Knox  College  in  the  latter  place,  which  was  his 
home  from  1849  to  '58;  later,  taught  school  in 
Iowa  and  Missouri  until  1861,  when  he  went  to 
Springfield  and  began  the  study  of  law  with 
Milton  Hay  and  Shelly  M.  Cullom.  His  law 
studies  having  been  interrupted  by  the  Civil 
War.  after  spending  some  time  in  the  mustering 
and  disbursing  office,  he  was  promoted  by  Gov- 
ernor Yates  to  a  place  in  the  executive  office. 
from  which  he  went  to  the  field  as  Adjutant  of 
the  Sixty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry,  known  as  the 
••Yates  Sharp-Shooters."  After  participating, 
with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  he  took  part  in  the  "March  to  the 
Sea.*'  and  the  cam]    ign  in  the  Carolinas,  includ- 
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ing  the  siege  of  Savannah  and  the  forcing  of  the 
Salkahatchie,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  as 
also  in  the  taking  of  Columbia,  Fayetteville, 
Cheraw,  Raleigh  and  Bentonville.  At  the  latter 
place  he  had  a  horse  .shot  under  him  and  won  the 
brevet  rank  of  Major  for  gallantry  in  the  held, 
having  previously  been  commissioned  Captain  of 
Company  A  of  his  regiment.  He  also  served  on 
the  staffs  of  Gens.  Giles  A.  Smith,  Benjamin  F. 
Potts,  and  William  W.  Belknap,  and  was  the  last 
mustering  officer  in  General  Sherman's  army. 
In  18(37  Major  Woods  removed  to  Chicago,  where 
he  was  in  business  for  a  number  of  years,  serving 
as  chief  clerk  of  Custom  House  construction 
from  1872  to  1S7T.  In  1870  he  purchased  "The 
Daily  Republican"  at  Joliet,  which  he  conducted 
successfully  for  fifteen  years.  While  connected 
with  "The  Republican,"  he  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Illinois  Republican  Press  Association  and  in 
various  other  positions. 

Major  Woods  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  whose  birth-place 
was  in  Illinois.  (See  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic; also  Stephenson,  Dr.  B.  F.)  When  Dr. 
Stephenson  (who  had  been  Surgeon  of  the  Four- 
teenth Illinois  Infantry),  conceived  the  idea  of 
founding  such  an  order,  he  called  to  his  assist- 
ance Major  Woods,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
writing  the  histories  of  Illinois  regiments  for  the 
Adjutant-General's  Report.  The  Major  wrote 
the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Order,  the 
charter  blanks  for  all  the  reports,  etc.  The  first 
official  order  bears  his  name  as  the  first  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Order,  as  follows: 


Springfield,  III.,  April  1,  1506. 
Genkral  Orders  I. 

'So.  1.  \  The  following  named  officers   are   hereby 

appointed  and  assigned  to  duty  at  these  headquarters.    They 
will  be  obeyed  and  re^p^eted  aecor'Iiu^I:": 
Colonel  Jules  C.  Webber.  A.D.C.  and  Chief  of  staff. 
Colonel  John  M.  .Snyder,  Quarterirutster-General. 
Major  Robert  M.  Woods,  Adjutant-General. 
Captain  John  A.  Lightfoot,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
Cap'ain  John  S.  Phelps,  Aid-de-Carap. 
By  order  of  B.  F.  Stephenson,  Department  Commander. 

Robert  M.  Woods, 

Adjutant-General. 

Major  Woods  afterwards  organized  the  various 
Departments  in  the  West,  and  it  has  been  con- 
ceded that  he  furnished  the  money  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work  during  the  first  .six  months  of 
the  existence  of  the  Order.  He  has  never 
accepted  a  nomination  or  run  for  any  political 
office,  but  is  now  engaged  in  financial  business  in 
Joliet  and  Chicago,  with  his  residence  in  the 
former  place. 


W()()I)S()\,  David  Meade,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  l.crn  in  Jessamine  County,  Ky.,  May  la, 
1SO0;  was  educated  in  private  schools  and  at 
Transylvania  University,  and  read  law  with  his 
father.  He  served  a  term  in  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature in  1832,  and.  in  1S34,  removed  to  Illinois, 
settling  at  Carrollton,  Greene  County.  In  18:39 
he  was  elected  State's  Attorney  and,  in  1S-1U,  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature, 
being  elected  a  second  time  in  1868.  In  1S43  he 
was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
Fifth  District,  but  was  defeated  by  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Conventions  of  1847  and  lbGO-70.  In  lsi8  he  was 
elected  a  Judge  of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit, 
remaining  in  office  until  1807.     Died,  in  1877. 

WOODSTOCK,  the  county-seat  of  McIIenry 
County,  situated  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  about  51  miles  northwest  of  Chicago 
and  32  miles  east  of  Rockford.  It  contains  a 
court  house,  eight  churches,  four  banks,  three 
newspaper  oJfices,  foundry  and  machine  shops, 
planing  mills,  canning  works,  pickle,  cheese  and 
butter  factories.  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Factory 
is  located  here:  the  town  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
Todd  Seminary  for  boys.  Population  (1890), 
1,083;  (1900),  2,502. 

WORCESTER,  Linus  E.,  State  Senator,  was 
bom  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  Dec.  5,  1811,  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  State  and  at 
Chester  Academy,  came  to  Illinois  in  18JG,  and, 
after  teaching  three  years,  entered  a  dry-goods 
.store  at  Whitehall  as  clerk,  later  becoming  a 
partner,  lie  was  also  engaged  in  various  other 
branches  of  business  at  different  time-,  including 
the  drug,  hardware,  grocery,  agricultural  imple- 
ment and  lumber  business.  In  184:3  he  was 
appointed  Postmaster  at  Whitehall,  serving 
twelve  years;  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  is  17,  served  as  County  Judge  for 
six  years  from  1853,  and  as  Trustee  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Jacksonville, 
from  1850,  by  successive  reappointments,  for 
twelve  years.  In  1850  he  was  elected,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, to  the  State  Senate,  to  succeed  John  M. 
Palmer,  resigned;  was  re-elected  in  1S60,  and,  at 
the  session  of  1805,  was  one  of  the  five  Demo- 
cratic members  of  that  body  who  voted  for  the 
ratification  of  th<  Emancipation  Amendment  of 
the  National  Constitution.  He  was  elected 
County  Judge  a  second  time,  in  18G3,  and  re- 
elected in  1867,  served  as  dele-ate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  of  1870,  and.  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  was  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Jacksonville    branch    of    the    Chicago  &   Alt    a 
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Railroad,  serving  from  the  organization  of  the 

corporation  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Oct. 
19,  1891. 

HOP  DEN,  a  village  of  Madison  County,  on  the 
Wabash  and  the  Jacksonville,  Louisville  &  St. 
Louis  Railways,  32  miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis. 
Population  (1890),  522;  (1900),  "i44 

WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION.  An 
exhibition  of  the  scientific,  liberal  and  mechan- 
ical arts  of  all  nations,  held  at  Chicago,  between 
May  1  and  Oct.  31,  1S93.  The  project  had  its 
inception  in  November,  1885,  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  directorate  of  the  Chicago  Inter- 
State  Exposition  Company.  On  July  G,  1888,  the 
first  well  defined  action  was  taken,  the  Iroquois 
Club,  of  Chicago,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  six 
other  leading  clubs  of  that  city  in  "securing  the 
location  of  an  international  celebration  at  Chi- 
cago of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus."  In  July,  1889;  a  decisive 
step  was  taken  in  the  appointment  by  Mayor 
Cregier,  under  resolution  of  t he  City  Council,  of 
a  committee  of  100  (afterwards  increased  to  256) 
citizens,  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
promoting  the  selection  of  Chicago  as  the  site  for 
the  Exposition.  New  York,  Washington  and  St. 
Louis  were  competing  points,  but  the  choice  of 
Congress  fell  upon  Chicago,  and  the  act  establish- 
ing the  World's  Fair  at  that  city  was  signed  by 
President  Harrison  on  April  25,  1S90.  Under  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  the  President  appointed 
eight  Commissioners-at-large,  with  two  Commis- 
sioners and  tw*o  alternates  from  each  State  and 
Territory  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Col. 
George  R.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  Direc- 
tor-General by  the  body  thus  constituted.  Ex- 
Senator  Thomas  M.  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Commission  and  John  T. 
Dickinson,  of  Texas.  Secretary.  This  Commis- 
sion delegated  much  of  its  power  to  a  Board  of 
Reference  and  Control,  who  were  instructed  to 
act  with  a  similar  number  appointed  by  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition.  The  latter 
organization  was  an  incorporation,  with  a  direc- 
torate of  forty-five  members,  elected  annually  by 
the  stockholders.  Lyman  J.  Oage,  of  Chicago, 
was  the  first  President  of  the  corporation,  and 
was  succeeded  by  W.  T.  Baker  and  Harlow  N. 
Higinbotham. 

In  addition  to  these  bodies,  certain  powei  s  were 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  composed 
of  two  members,  with  alternates,  from  each 
State  and  Territory,  besides  nine  from  the  city 
of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  was  chosen 
President  of  the  latter.     Tins  Board  was  particu- 


larly charged  with  supervision  of  women's  par- 
ticipation in  the  Exposition,  and  of  the  exhibits 
of  women's  work. 

The  supreme  executive  power  was  vested  in 
the  Joint  Board  of  Control.  The  site  selected 
was  Jackson  Park,  in  the  South  Division  of  Chi- 
cago, with  a  strip  connecting  Jackson  and 
Washington  Parks,  known  as  the  "Midway 
Plaisance,"  which  was  surrendered  to  "conces- 
sionaires" who  purchased  the  privilege  of  giving 
exhibitions,  or  conducting  restaurants  or  selling- 
booths  thereon.  The  total  area  of  the  site  was 
033  acres,  and  that  of  the  buildings — not  reckon- 
ing those  erected  by  States  other  than  Illinois, 
and  by  foreign  governments— was  about  200 
acres.  When  to  this  is  added  the  acreage  of  the 
foreign  and  State  buildings,  the  total  space 
under  roof  approximated  250  acres.  These  fig- 
ures  do  not  include  the  buildings  erected  by 
private  exhibitors,  caterers  ami  venders,  which 
would  add  a  snail  percentage  to  the  grand  total. 
Forty-seven  foreign  Governments  made  appropri- 
ations for  the  erection  of  their  own  buildings  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  official  rep]  jsen- 
tation,  and  there  were  exhibitors  from  eighty-six 
nations.  The  United  States  Government  erected 
its  own  building,  and  appropriated  $500,000  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  national  exhibit,  besides 
s-j  .".mi  urn)  toward  the  general  cost  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. The  appropriations  by  foreign  Governments 
aggregated  about  $6,500,000,  and  those  by  the 
States  ami  Territories,  $6,120,000— that  of  Illinois 
being  8800,000.  The  entire  outlay  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  Company,  up  to  March  31. 
1894,  including  the  cost  of  preliminary  organiza 
tion,  construction,  operating  and  post-Exposition 
expenses,  was  §27,151,800.  This  is,  of  course, 
exclusive  of  foreign  and  State  expenditures, 
which  woidd  swell  the  aggregate  cost  to  nearly 
S45.000.000.  Citizens  of  Chicago  subscribed 
S5,60S,200  toward  the  capital  stock  of  the  Exposi- 
tion Company,  and  the  municipality,  $5,000,000, 
which  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds  (See 
Thirty  sixth  G(  /-.  ml  Assembly.) 

The  sit-,  while  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, was,  when  chosen,  a  marshy  flat,  crossed 
by  low  sand  ridges,  upon  which  stood  occasional 
clumps  of  stunted  scrub  oaks.  Before  the  gates 
of  the  great  lair  were  opened  to  the  public,  the 
entire  area  had  been  transformed  into  a  dream  of 
beauty.  Marshes  had  been  drained,  tilled  in  and 
so  Ided;  driveways  and  broad  walks  constructed; 
artificial  ponds  and  lagoons  dug  and  embanked, 

and  all  the  highest  skill  of  the  landscape  garden- 
er's   art  hid   been  called    into  play  to  produce 
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varied  and  striking  effects.  But  the  task  had 
been  a  Herculean  one.  There  were  seventeen 
principal  (or,  as  they  may  be  filled,  depart- 
mental) buildings,  all  of  beautiful  and  ornate 
design,  and  all  of  vast  size.  They  were  known 
as  the  Manufacturers'  and  Liberal  Arts,  the 
Machinery,  Electrical,  Transportation,  Woman's, 
Horticultural,  Mines  and  Mining,  Anthropolog- 
ical, Administration,  Art  Galleries,  Agricultural, 
Art  Institute,  Fisheries,  Live  Stock,  Dairy  and 
Forestry  buildings,  and  the  Music  Hall  and  (  a- 
sino.  Several  of  these  had  large  annexes.  The 
Manufacturers"  Building  was  the  largest.  It  was 
rectangular  (16S73?787  feet),  having  a  ground 
area  of  31  acres  and  a  floor  and  gallery  area  of 
44  acres.  Its  central  chamber  was  1280x380 
feet,  with  a  nave  107  feet  wide,  botli  hall  and 
nave  being  surrounded  by  a  gallery  50  feet  wide. 
It  was  four  times  as  large  as  the  Roman  Coliseum 
aud  three  times  as  large  as  St.  Peter's  at  Rome; 
17,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  13,000,000  pounds  of 
steel,  and  2,000,000  pounds  of  iron  had  been  used 
in  its  construction,  involving  a  cost  of  $1,800,000. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  open  the'Exposi- 
tion,  formally,  on  Oct.  31,  1S93,  the  quadri- centen- 
nial of  Columbus'  discovery  of  land  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  rendered  this  impracticable.  Con- 
sequently, while  de  licatory  ceremonies  were  held 
on  that  day,  preceded  by  a  monster  procession  and 
followed  by  elaborate  pyrotechnic  displays  at 
night,  May  1,  1893,  was  fixed  as  the  opening  day 
— the  machinery  and  fountains  being  put  in  oper- 
ation, at  the  touch  of  an  electric  button  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  at  the  close  of  a  short  address. 
The  total  number  of  admissions  from  that  date 
to  Oct.  31,  was  37,530,460— the  largest  for  any 
single  day  being  on  Oct.  9  (Chicago  Day)  amount- 
ing to  701,944.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
(including  National  and  State  appropriations, 
subscriptions,  etc.),  amounted  to  §28,151,168.75, 
of  which  §10,626,330.76  was  from  the  sale  of  tick 
ets,  and  S3, 699,581.43  from  concessions.  The 
aggregate  attendance  fell  short  of  that  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1889  by  about  500,000,  while 
the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  tickets  and  con- 
cessions exceeded  the  latter  by  nearly  85,800  01  0. 
Subscribers  to  the  Exposition  stock  received  a 
return  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  same. 

The  Illinois  building  was  the  first  of  the  State 
buildings  to  be  completed.  It  was  also  the 
largest  and  most  costly,  but  was  severely  criti- 
cised from  an  architectural  standpoint.  The 
exhibits  showed  the  internal  resources  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  development  of  its  govern- 


mental system,  and  its  progress  in  civilization 
from  the  days  of  the  first  pioneers.  The  entire 
Illinois  exhibit  in  the  State  building  was  under 
charge  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture.  \\  ho 
devoted  one-tenth  of  the  appropriation,  and  a  like 
proporf  ion  of  floor  space,  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  Illinois  women  as  scientists,  authors, 
artists,  decorators,  etc.  Among  special  features 
Of  the  Illinois  exhibit  were:  State  trophies  and 
relics,  kept  in  a  lire-proof  memorial  hall,  the  dis- 
play of  grains  ami  minerals,  and  an  immense 
topographical  map  (prepared  at  a  cost  of  §15,000), 
drafted  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  the  inch,  show- 
ing the  character  and  resources  of  the  State,  and 
correcting  many  serious  cartographical  errors 
previously  undisco   •  r<   i. 

WORTHEX,  Amos  Henry,  scientist  and  State 
Geologist,  was  bom  at  Bradford,  Vt.,  Oct,  31, 
1813  emigrated  to  Kentucky  in  1S34,  and,  in  1S3G, 
removed  to  Illinois,  locating  at  Warsaw.  Teach- 
ing, surveying  and  mercantile  business  were  his 
pursuits  until  1842,  when  he  returned  to  the 
East,  spending  two  years  in  Boston,  but  return- 
ing to  Warsaw  in  L344.  His  natural  predilections 
were  toward  the  natural  sciences,  and,  after 
coming  west,  he  devoted  most  of  Ids  leisure  time 
to  the  collection  and  study  of  specimens  of 
mineralogy,  geology  and  conchology.  On  the 
organization  of  the  geological  survey  of  Illinois 
in  1851,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Dr.  J.  G. 
Norwood,  then  State  Geologist,  and,  in  1S08,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office,  having  meanwhile  spent 
three  years  as  Assistant  Geologist  in  the  first  Iowa 
survey.  As  State  Geologist  ho  published  seven 
volumes  of  reports,  and  was  engaged  upon  the 
eighth  when  overtaken  by  death.  May  0,  1888. 
These  reports,  which  are  as  comprehensive  as 
they  are  voluminous,  have  been  reviewed  and 
warmly  commended  by  the  leading  scientific 
periodicals  of  this  country  and  Europe  In  1^77 
field  work  was  discontinued,  and  the  State  His- 
torical Library  and  Natural  History  Museum  were 
established,  Professor  Wort  hen  being  placed  in 
charge  as  curator.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
valuable  scientific  papers  and  member  of  numer- 
ous scientific  societies  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

WORTHIXGTOX,  Nicholas  Ellsworth,  ex-Con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Brooke  County,  W.  Va., 
March  30,  183G  and  completed  his  education  at 
Allegheny  College,  Pa.,  studied  Law  at  Morgan- 
town.  Va..  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  I860. 
He  is  a  resident  of  Peoria,  and.  by  profession,  a 
lawyer:  was  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Peoria  Count'/  from  lSlft  t"  1872.  and  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  from  1869  to 
1372.  Tii  18S2  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  as  a 
Democrat,  from  the  Tenth  Congressional  District, 
and  re-elected  in  1884.  In  188G  he  was  again  a 
candidate,  but  was  defeated  by  his  Republican 
opponent,  Philip  Sidney  Post.  He  was  elected 
Circuit  Judge  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  District  in 
1891,  and  re-elected  in  1897.  In  1894  he  served 
upon  a  commission  appointed  by  President  Cleve- 
land, to  investigate  the  labor  strikes  of  that  year 
at  Chicago. 

1VKIGHT,  John  Stephen,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  July  10,  1S15;  came  to 
Chicago  in  1832,  with  his  father,  who  opened  a 
store  in  that  city;  in  1S37,  at  his  own  expense, 
built  the  first  school  building  in  Chicago;  in  1840 
established  "The  Prairie  Farmer."  which  he  con- 
ducted for  many  years  in  the  interest  of  popular 
education  and  progressive  agriculture.  In  1852 
he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Atkins'  self- 
raking  reaper  and  mower,  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Galeua  &  Chicago  Union  and  the 
Illinois  Central  Railways,  and  wrote  a  volume 
entitled,  "Chicago:  Past,  Present  and  Future." 
published  in  1870.    Died,  in  Chicago.  Sept.  20.  1874. 

"Wt'LFF,  Henry,  ex-State  Treasurer,  was  born 
in  Meldorf,  Germany.  August  24,  1854;  came  to 
Chicago  in  1863.  and  began  his  political  career  as 
a  Trustee  of  the  town  of  Jefferson.  In  1S6C  he 
was  elected  County  Clerk  of  Cook  County,  and 
re-elected  in  1890;  in  1894  became  the  Republican 
nominee  for  State  Treasurer,  receiving,  at  the 
November  election  of  that  year,  the  unprece- 
dented plurality  of  133.427  votes  over  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent. 

WYAXETj  a  town  of  Bureau  County,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railways, 
7  miles  southwest  of  Princeton.  Population 
(1890),  C70;  (1900),  902. 

WYLIE,  (Rev.)  Samuel,  domestic  missionary, 
born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  America  in  boyhood; 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  t lie  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  ordained  in  1818. 
Soon  after  this  he  came  west  as  a  domestic  mis- 
sionary and,  in  1820,  became  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Sparta,  111.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
March  20,  1872,  after  a  pastorate  of  52  years. 
During  his  pastorate  the  church  sent  out  a  dozen 
colonies  to  form  new  church  organizations  else- 
where. He  is  described  as  able,  eloquent  and 
scholarly. 

AYYMAN,  (Col.)  John  IJ.,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Massachusetts,  Julv  12.  1817,  and  educated  in  the 


schools  of  that  State  until  14  years  of  age,  when 
he  became  a  clerk  in  a  clothing  store  in  his  native 
town  of  Shrewsbury,  later  being  associated  with 
mercantile  establishments  in  Cincinnati,  and 
again  in  his  native  Slate.  From  1810  to  1850  he 
was  employed  successively  as  a  clerk  in  the  car 
and  machine  shops  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  then  as 
Superintendent  of  Construction,  and,  later,  as  con- 
ductor on  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  Railroad, 
finally,  in  1850,  becoming  Superintendent  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Railroad.  In  i852  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, assisting  in  the  survey  and  construction  of 
the  line  under  Col.  R.  P.  Mason,  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer, and  finally  becoming  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Northern  Division.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Amboy, 
in  Lee  County,  and  its  first  Mayor,  also  serving 
a  second  term.  Having  a  fondness  for  military 
affairs,  he  was  usually  connected  with  some  mili- 
tary organization — while  in  Cincinnati  being 
attache, 1  to  a  company,  of  which  Prof.  O.  M. 
Mitchell,  the  celebrated  astronomer  (afterwards 
Major-General  Mitchell),  was  Captain.  After 
coming  to  Illinois  he  became  Captain  of  the  Chi- 
cago Light  Guards.  Having  lef*  the  employ  of 
the  Railroad  in  1858,  he  was  in  private  business 
at  Amboy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  "War  in 
1801.  As  Assistant-Adjutant  General,  by  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Yates,  he  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  war  in  securing 
arms  from  Jefferson  Barracks  ami  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  three-months'  regiments.  Then, 
having  organized  the  Thirteenth  Illinois  Volun- 
teer Infantry — the  first  organized  in  the  State 
for  the  three  years'  service — he  was  commis- 
sioned its  Colonel,  and  in  July  following,  entered 
upon  the  duty  of  guarding  the  railroad  lines  in 
Southwest  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  follow- 
ing year  his  regiment  was  attached  to  General 
Sherman's  command  in  the  first  campaign 
against  Yicksburg.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
Rattle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  he  fell  mortally 
wounded,  dying  on  the  field,  Dec.  28,  1862.  Colo- 
nel YVyman  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  promising  of  the  volunteer  soldiers  sent  to 
the  field  from  Illinois,  of  whom  so  many  weie 
former  employes  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. 

WYOMING,  a  town  of  Stark  County.  31  miles 
north-northwest  from  Peoria,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Peoria  branch  Rock  Island  <fc  Pacific  and  the 
Rushville  branch  of  the'  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railway;  has  two  high  schools,  churches, 
two    banks,    flour   mills,    water-works,    machine 
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.shop,  and  two  weekly  newspapers.     Coal  is  mined 
here.     Pop.  (1890),  1,116;  (1000),  1,277. 

XENIA,  a  village  of  Clay  County,  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad,  87  miles 
east  of  St.  Louis.     Population  (1900),  800. 

YATES  CITY,  a  village  of  Knox  County,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Peoria  Division  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  with  the  Rushville 
branch,  23  miles  southeast  of  Galesburg.  The 
town  has  banlcs.  a  coal  mine,  telephone  exchange, 
school,  churches  and  a  newspaper.  Pop.  (1890), 
687;  (1900),  650. 

YATES,  Henry,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Caroline 
County,  Va..  Oct.  29,  1786 — being  a  grand-nephew 
of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall :  removed  to  Fa- 
yette County.  Ky..  where  he  located  and  laid  out 
the  town  of  Warsaw,  which  afterwards  became 
the  county-seat  of  Gallatin  County,  In  1S31  he 
removed  to  Sangamon  County,  111.,  and,  in  1832, 
settled  at  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Berlin, 
which  he  laid  out  the  following  year,  also  laying 
out  the  town  of  New  Berlin,  a  few  years  later,  on 
the  line  of  the  Wabash  Railway,  lie  was  father 
of  Gov.  Richard  Yates.  Died,  Sept.  13.  1865.— 
Henry  (Yates),  Jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Berlin,  111.,  March  7,  1835;  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising at  New  Berlin ;  in  1802,  raised  a  company 
of  volunteers  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
Regiment  Illinois  Infantry,  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and  brevetted  Colonel  and  Briga- 
dier-General. Ha  was  accidentally  shot  in  18C3, 
and  suffered  sun-stroke  at  Little  Rock,  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  Died,  August 
3,  1871. 

YATES,  Richard,  former  Governor  and  United 
States  Senator,  was  born  at  Warsaw,  Ky.,  Jan. 
18,  1815,  of  English  descent.  In  1831  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Illinois,  the  family  settling 
first  at  Springfield  and  later  at  Berlin.  Sangamon 
County.  He  soon  after  entered  Illinois  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  ls35.  and  subse- 
quently read  law  with  Col.  John  J.  Hardin,  at 
Jacksonville,  which  thereafter  became  his  home. 
In  1842  he  was  elected  Representative  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  from  Morgan  County,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1*44.  and  again  in  1848.  In  1850  he 
was  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Seventh 
District  and  elected  over  Maj.  Thomas  L.  Harris, 
the  previous  incumbent,  being  the  only  Whig 
Representative  in  the  Thirty-second  Congress 
from  Illinois.  Two  years  later  lie  was  re-elected 
over  John  Calhoun,  but  was  defeated,  in  1854, 
by  his  old  opponent,  Harris.     He  was  one  of  the 


most  vigorous  opponents  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  in  the  Thirty  third  Congress,  and  an  early 
participant  in  the  movement  for  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party  to  resist  the  further 
extension  of  slavery,  being  a  prominent  speaker, 
on  the  same  platform  with  Lincoln,  before  the 
first  Republican  State  Convention  held  at  Bloom- 
ington,  in  May  1850,  and  serving  as  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  that  body.  In  i860,  he  was 
elected  to  the  executive  chair  on  the  ticket 
headed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency, 
and,  by  his  energetic  support  of  the  National 
administration  in  its  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Rebellion,  won  the  sobriquet  of  -'the  Illi- 
nois War-Governor."  In  ISGo  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator,  serving  until  1871.  He 
died  suddenly,  at  St.  Louis,  Nov.  27,  1873,  while 
returning  from  Arkansas,  whither  he  had  gone, 
as  a  United  States  Commissioner,  by  appointment 
of  President  Grant,  to  inspect  a  land-subsidy 
railroad.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  ability,  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  extraordinary  personal  mag- 
netism, as  well  as  of  a  lofty  order  of  patriotism, 
lli^.  faults  were  those  of  a  nature  generous, 
impulsive  and  warm-hearted. 

YORKYILLE,  the  county-eat  of  Kendall 
County,  on  Fox  River  and  Streator  Division  of 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  12  miles 
southwest  of  Aurora;  on  interurban  electric  line; 
has  water-power,  electric  lights,  a  bank,  churches 
and  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.(1890)  375;  (190  -  .  113. 

YOL'XGJ  Brighara,  Mormon  leader,  was  born 
at  Whittingham,  Yt.,  June  1.  1801,  joined  the 
Mormons  in  ls:;i  and.  the  next  year,  became  asso- 
ciated with  Joseph  Smith,  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and, 
in  1835,  an  "apostle.'*  He  accompanied  a  con- 
siderable body  of  that  sect  to  Independence.  Mo., 
but  was  driven  out  with  them  in  1SJ7.  settling 
for  a  short  time  at  Quincy,  111-,  but  later  remov- 
ing to  Nauvoo,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  blun- 
ders. On  the  assassination  of  Smith,  in  1844,  he 
became  the  successor  ol  the  latter,  as  head  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  and.  the  following  year,  headed 
the  exodus  from  Illinois,  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  Mormon  settlement  in  Utah.  His  subsequent 
career  there,  where  lie  was  appointed  Governor 
by  President  Fillmore,  and,  for  a  time,  success- 
fully defied  national  authority,  is  a  matter  of 
national  rather  than  State  history.  He  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  Mormon  Church  until  bis 
death  at  Salt  Lake  City.  August  29,  1877. 

YOUNG,  Richard  Montgomery,  United  States 
Senator,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  LT'.h;,  studied 
law  and  removed  to  Jonesboro,  111.,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1*17:  served  in  tin-  Second 
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General  Assembly  (1820-22;  a<  Representative 
from  Union  County;  was  a  Circuit.  Judge,  1825-27; 
Presidential  Elector  in  1828;  Circuit  Judge  again, 
1S29-37;  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1837  as 
successor  to  W.  L.  D.  Ewing,  serving  until  1843, 
when  he  was  commissioned  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  resigned  in  1847  to  become 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Offiee  at 
Washington.  During  the  session  of  1830-51,  he 
served  as  Clerk  uf  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Died,  in  an  insane  asylum,  in  Wash- 
ington, in  1853 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION, 
first  permanently  organized  at  Chicago,  in  1S58, 
although  desultory  movements  of  a  kindred  char- 
acter had  previously  been  started  at  Peoria, 
Quincy,  Chicago  and  Springfield,  some  as  early 
as  1854.  From  ISTS  to  1S72,  various  associations 
were  formed  at  different  points  throughout  the 
State,  which  were  entirely  independent  of  each 
other.  The  first  effort  looking  to  union  and 
mutual  aid,  was  made  in  1872,  when  Robert 
Weidensall,  on  behalf  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee, called  a  convention,  to  meet  at  Blooming- 
ton,  November  G-9.  State  conventions  have  be,en 
held  annually  since  ls72.  In  that  of  1875,  steps 
were  taken  looking  to  the  appointment  of  a 
State  Secretary,  and.  in  1876,  Charles  M.  Morton 
assumed  the  office.  Much  evangelistic  work  was 
done,  and  new  associations  formed,  the  total 
number  reported  at  the  Champaign  Convention, 
in  1877.  being  sixty-two.  After  one  year's  work 
Mr.  Morton  resigned  the  secretaryship,  the  office 
remaining  vacant  foi  three  years.  The  question 
of  the  appointment  of  a  successor  was  discussed 
at  the  Decatur  Convention  in  1879,  and,  in  April, 
1880,  I.  B.  Brown  was  made  State  Secretary,  and 
has  occupied  the  position  to  the  present  time 
(1890).  At  the  date  of  his  appointment  the 
official  figures  showed  sixteen  associations  in  Illi- 
nois, with  a  total  membership  of  2  443,  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  8120.000.  including  building  funds, 
the  associations  at  Chhauo  and  Aurora  owning 
buildings  Thirteen  officers  were  employed, 
none  of  them  being  in  Chicago.  Since  188  I  the 
work  lias  steadily  grown,  so  that  rive  Assistant 
State  Secretaries  are  now  employed.  In  1886,  a 
plan  for  arranging  the  State  work  under  depart- 
mental administration  was  devised,  but  not  put 
in  operation  until  1890.  The  present  six  depart- 
ments of  supervision  are:  General  Supervision, 
in  charge  of  the  State  Secretary  and  his  Assist- 
ants; railroad  ami  city  work;  count  i- 
towns:  work  among  students;  corresponding 
membership  department,  and  office   work      The 


two  last  named  are  under  one  executive  head, 
but  each  of  tiie  others  in  charge  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary,  who  is  responsible  for  its  development 
The  entire  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
State  Executive  Committee  of  twenty-seven 
member.,,  one-third  of  whom  are  elected  annually. 
Willis  II.  Herrick  of  Chicago  has  been  its  chair- 
man for  several  years.  This  body  is  appointed 
by  a  State  convention  composed  of  delegates 
from  tiie  local  Associations.  Of  these  there  were, 
in  October,  1898,  116,  with  a  membership  of 
15,888.  The  value  of  the  property  owned  was 
§2,500,000.  Twenty-two  occupy  their  own  build- 
ings, of  which  five  are  for  railroad  men  and  one 
for  students.  Weekly  gatherings  for  young  men 
numbered  24S,  and  there  are  now  representatives 
or  correspondents  in  665  communities  where  no 
organization  has  been  effected.  Scientific  phys- 
ical culture  i.s  made  a  feature  by  40  associatious, 
and  educational  work  has  been  largely  developed. 
The  enrollment  in  evening  classes,  during  1898-99, 
was  97s.  The  building  of  the  Chicago  branch  ' 
(erect.  1  in  1893)  is  the  finest  of  its  class  in  the 
world.  Recently  a  successful  association  has 
been  termed  among  coal  miners,  and  another 
among  the  first  grade  boys  of  the  Illinois  State 
Reformatory,  while  an  extensive  work  has  been 
conducted  at  the  camps  of  the  Illinois  National 
Guard. 

ZANE,  Charles  S.,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was  born 
in  Cumberland  County.  N.  J.,  March  2,  1831,  of 
English  and  New  England  stock.  At  the  age  of 
19  he  emigrated  to  Sangamon  County.  111.,  for  a 
time  working  on  a  farm  and  at  brick-making. 
From  1852  to  "55  he  attended  McKendree  College, 
but  diif  not  graduate,  and,  on  leaving  college. 
engaged  in  teaching,  at  the  same  time  reading 
law.  In  1857  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
commenced  practice  at  Springfield.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  elected  City  Attorney.  He  had 
for  partners,  at  different  times.  William  H. 
Herndon  (once  a  partner  of  Abraham  Lincoln) 
and  Senator  Shelby  M.  Culle-m.  In  1873  ho  was 
elected  a  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Fifth 
Judicial  Circuit,  and  was  re-elected  in  ls79.  In 
18*3  President  Arthur  appointed  him  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Utah,  where  he  has  since  resided,  though 
supersi  led  by  the  appointment  of  a  su 
President  Cleveland.  At  the  fir-t  State  elec- 
tion in  Utah,  held  in  November,  1895,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  new  Commonwealth,  but  was  defeated 
for  re-election,  by  his  Democratic  opponent,  in 
1S98. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


The  following  m:Uter,  received  too  lata  for  insertion  In  the  body  of  this  work,  is  added  In  the  form  of  a  supplement. 


COGHLAN,  (Capt.)  Joseph  Bullock,  naval 
officer,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and,  at  the  aye  of 
15  years,  came  to  Illinois,  living  on  a  farm  for  a 
time  near  Carlyle,  in  Clinton  County.  In  1SU0  lie 
was  appointed  by  his  uncle,  Hon.  Philip  B. 
Fouke— then  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Belleville  District — to  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  graduating  in  1803,  and  being  pro- 
moted through  the  successive  grades  of  Ensign, 
Master,  Lieutenant,  Lieutenant-Commander,  and 
Commander,  and  serving  upon  various  vessels 
until  Nov.  18,  189o,  when  he  was  commissioned 
Captain  and,  in  1897,  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  battleship  Raleigh,  on  the  Asiatic  Station 
He  was  thus  connected  with  Admiral  Dewey's 
squadron  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  and  took  a  conspicuous>and  brilliant  part 
in  the  affair  in  Manila  Bay,  on  May  1, 1808,  winch 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
Captain  Cogblan's  connection  with  subsequent 
events  in  the  Philippines  was  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  himself  and  the  country. 
His  vessel  (the  Raleigh)  was  the  first  of  Admiral 
Dewey's  squadron  to  return  home,  coming  by 
way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  the  summer  of  1899,  he 
and  his  crew  receiving  an  immense  ovation  on 
their  arrival  in  New  York  harbor. 

CRANE,  (Rev.)  James  Lyons,  clergyman, 
army  chaplain,  was  born  at  Bit.  Eaton,  Wayne 
Couuty,  Oliio,  August  30,  1823,  united  with  the 
Methodist   Episcopal    Chinch    at    Cincinnati    in 

1841,  and,  coming  to  Edgar  County,  Illinois,  in 

1842,  attended  a  seminary  at  Paris  some  three 
years.  He  joined  the  Illinois  Conference  in  1846, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Danville  circuit,  after- 
wards presiding  over  charges  at  Grandview.  Hills- 
boro,  Alton,  Jacksonville,  and  Springfield — at  the 
last  two  points  being  stationed  two  or  more 
times,  besides  serving  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Paris.  Danville,  and  Springfield  Districts.  The 
importance  of  the  stations  which  he  filled  during 
his  itinerant  career  served  as  evidence  of  his 
recognized  ability  and  popularity  as  a  preacher. 


In  Jul}-,  1801,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  the 
Twenty-first  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  at 
that  time  commanded  by  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as 
Colonel,  and,  although  he  remained  with  the 
regiment  only  a  few  months,  the  iriendship  then 
established  between  him  and  the  future  com- 
mander of  the  armies  of  the  Union  lasted  through 
tiieir  lives.  This  was  shown  by  his  appointment 
by  President  Grant  in  1809,  to  the  position  of 
Postmaster  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  which  came 
to  him  as  a  personal  compliment,  being  re 
appointed  four  years  afterwards  and  continuing 
in  office  eight  years.  After  retiring  from  the 
Springfield  postoffice,  he  occupied  charges  at 
Island  Grove  and  Shelbyville,  his  death  occurring 
at  the  latter  place,  July  29,  1S79,  as  the  result  of 
an  attack  of  paralysis  some  two  weeks  previous. 
Mr.  Crane  was  married  in  1S47  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Mayo,  daughter  of  CoL  J  Mayo— a  prominent 
citizen  of  Edgar  County,  at  an  early  day — his 
wife  surviving  him  some  twenty  years.  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Crane  and  Rev.  Frank  Crane,  pastors 
of  prominent  Methodist  churches  in  Boston  and 
Chicago,  are  sons  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

DAWES,  Charles  Gales,  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  was  born  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  August  27, 
1865;  graduated  from  Marietta  College  in  18S4, 
and  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  in  1886; 
worked  at  civil  engineering  during  his  vacations, 
finally  becoming  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Toledo  & 
Ohio  Railroad.  Between  18;57  and  1894  he  waa 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
but  afterwards  became  interested  in  the  gas  busi- 
ness in  various  cities,  including  Evanston,  I1L, 
which  became  his  home.  In  1S96  he  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  securing  instructions  by  the  Republi- 
can State  Convention  at  Springfield  in  favor  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  McKiuley  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  during  the  succeeding  campaign 
served  as  a  member  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee  for  the  State  of  Illinois  Soon  alter 
the  accession  of  President  McKinley,  he  was 
appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  a  position 
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which  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Dawes  is  the  son  of 
R.  B.  Dawes,  a  former  Congressman  from  Ohio, 
and  the  great-grandson  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  who 
was  an  influential  factor  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  and  lias  been  credited 
with  exerting  a  strong  influence  in  shaping  and 
securing  the  adoption  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

PISTIN,  (Col.)  William  L.,  former  Depart- 
ment Commander  of  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic for  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  born  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  9,  184:3,  his  father  being  of 
English  descent,  while  his  maternal  grandfather 
was  a  Colonel  of  the  Polish  Lancers  in  the  army 
t>t  the  first  Napoleon,  who,  after  the  exile  of  his 
leader,  came  to  America,  settling  in  Indiana. 
The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  settled  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  the  son  grew  to  manhood 
and  in  February,  1863,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Seventeenth  Iowa  Infantry,  having  been  twice 
rejected  previously  on  account  of  physical  ail- 
ment. Soon  after  enlistment  he  was  detailed  for 
provost-marshal  duty,  but  later  took  part  with 
his  regiment  in  the  campaign  in  Alabama.  lie 
served  for  a  time  in  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps, 
under  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  was  subsequently 
detailed  for  duty  on  the  Staff  of  General  Raum, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Resaca  and 
Tilton,  Ga.  Having  been  captured  in  the  latter, 
he  was  imprisoned  successively  at  Jacksonville 
(Ga.),  Montgomery,  Savannah,  and  finally  at 
Andersonville.  From  the  latter  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape,  but  was  recaptured  and 
returned  to  that  famous  prison-pen.  Having 
escaped  a  second  time  by  assuming  the  name  of 
a  dead  man  and  bribing  the  guard,  lie  was  again 
captured  and  imprisoned  at  various  points  in  Mis- 
sissippi until  exchanged  about  the  time  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  He  was  then 
so  weakened  by  his  long  confinement  and  scanty 
fare  that  lie  had  to  be  carried  on  board  the 
steamer  on  a  stretcher.  At  this  time  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  on  board  the  steamer  Sultana, 
which  was  blown  up  below  Cairo,  with  2,100 
soldiers  on  board,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  lost 
their  lives.  After  being  mustered  out  at  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  June  28,  18G5,  he  was  employed  for  a 
time  on  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad,  and  as  a 
messenger  ami  route  agent  of  the  United  States 
Express  Company.  In  1^7-2  he  established  him- 
self in  business  in  Quincy,  111.,  in  which  he 
proved  very  successful.  Here  he  became  prom- 
inent in  local  Grand  Army  circles,  and,  in  1890, 
was  unanimously  elected  Commander  of  the 
Department  of  Illinois.  Previous  to  this  ho  had 
been  an  officer  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard,  and 


served  as  Aid-de-Ca.np,  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  on  the  staff  of  Governors  Hamilton, 
Oglesby  and  Fifer.  In  1S97  Colonel  Di.idn  was 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral for  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  a  position  which 
(1899)  he  still  holds. 

DUMMER,  Henry  E.,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Hallowell,  Maine,  April  'J.  1808,  was  educated  in 
Bowdoin  College,  graduating  there  in  the  class  of 
1827,  after  which  he  took  a  course  in  law  at  Cam- 
bridge Law  School,  and  was  soon  after  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Then,  having  spent  some  two  years 
in  his  native  State,  iu  1S33  he  removed  to  Illinois, 
settling  first  in  Springfield,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  being  for  a  part  of  the  time  a  partner  of 
John  T.  Stuart,  who  afterwards  became  the  iirst 
partner  in  law  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mr.  Hum- 
mer had  a  brother,  Richard  William  Dummer, 
who  had  preceded  him  to  Illinois,  living  tor  a 
time  in  Jacksonville.  In  1838  he  removed  to 
Beardstown,  Cass  County,  which  continued  to  be 
his  home  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
During  his  residence  there  he  served  as  Alder- 
man. City  Attorney  and  Judge  of  Probate  for 
Cass  County;  also  represented  Cass  County  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1S47,  and,  in  IsSO, 
was  elected  State  Senator  in  the  Twenty-second 
General  Assembly,  serving  four  years.  Mr. 
Dummer  was  an  earnest  Republican,  and  served 
that  party  as  a  delegate  for  the  State-at-large  to 
the  Convention  of  18G4,  at  Baltimore,  which 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency  a 
second  time.  In  ISC  t  he  removed  to  Jackson- 
ville, and  for  the  next  year  was  the  law  partner 
of  David  A.  Smith,  until  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  1805.  In  the  summer  of  1878  Mr.  Dummer 
went  to  Mackinac,  Mich.,  in  search  of  health,  but 
died  there  August  12  of  that  year. 

ECKELS,  James  H.,  ex-Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  was  born  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage  at 
Princeton,  111.,  Nov.  22,  1858,  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  the  high  school  of  his 
native  town,  graduated  from  the  Law  School  at 
Albany.  N.  Y.,  in  1881,  and  the  following  year 
began  practice  at  Ottawa,  111.  Here  he  con- 
tinued in  active  practice  until  1893,  when  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  serving  until  May  1,  1898,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Com- 
mercial National  Pank  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Eckels 
manifested  such  distinguished  ability  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  Comptroller  that  he 
received  the  notable  compliment  of  being 
retained  in  office  by  a  Republican  administration 
more  than  a  year  after  the  retirement  of  Presri- 
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dent  Cleveland,  while  his  selection  for  a  place  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  leading  banking  institu- 
tions of  Chicago  was  a  no  less  marked  recognition 
of  his  abilities  as  a  financier,  lie  was  a  Delegate 
from  the  Eleventh  District  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1S92,  and 
repiesented  the  same  district  in  the  Gold  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Indianapolis  in  1896,  and 
assisted  in  framing  the  platform  there  adopted — 
which  indicated  his  views  on  the  financial  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  campaign  of  that  year. 

FIELD,  Daniel,  early  merchant,  was  born  in 
Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  Nov.  30,  1790,  and 
settled  at  Golconda,  111.,  in  1S18,  dying  there  in 
1855.  He  was  a  man  of  great  enterprise,  engaged 
in  merchandising,  and  became  a  large  land- 
holder, farmer  and  stock-grower,  and  an  extensive 
shipper  of  stock  and  produce  to  lower  Mississippi 
markets.  He  married  Elizabeth  Dailey  of 
Charleston,  Ind.,  and  raised  a  large  family  of 
children,  one  of  whom.  Philip  D.,  became  Sheriff, 
while  another,  Jolm,  was  County  Judge  of  Pope 
County.  His  daughter,  Maria,  married  Gen. 
Green  B.  Eaum,  who  became  prominent  as  a 
soldier  during  the  Civil  War  and,  later,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  Pension  Commissioner  in  Wash- 
ington. 

FIELD,  Green  IE,  member  of  a  pioneer  family, 
was  born  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  in  1787,  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
War  of  1812,  was  married  in  Bourbon  County, 
Kentucky,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Cogswell,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Cogswell,  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and,  in  1817,  removed  to 
Pope  County,  Illinois,  where  he  laid  off  the  town 
of  Golconda,  which  became  the  county-seat.  He 
served  as  a  Representative  from  Pop-'  County  in 
the  First  General  Assembly  (1818-20),  and  was 
the  father  of  Juliet  C.  Field,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Jolm  Raum;  of  Edna  Field,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Tarlton  Dunn,  and  of  Green  B.  Field,  who 
was  a  Lieutenant  in  Third  Regiment  Illinois 
Volunteers  during  the  Mexican  War.  Mr.  Field 
was  the  grandfather  of  Gen.  Green  B.  Eaum, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  He  died 
of  yellow  fever  in  Louisiana  in  is-.':',. 

GALE,  Stephen  Francis,  first  Chicago  book- 
seller and  a  railway  promoter,  was  born  at 
Exeter,  N.  II..  March  8,  1812;  at  15  years  of  age 
became  clerk  in  a  leading  book-store  in  Boston; 
came  to  Chicago  in  1835,  ami  soon  afterwards 
opened  the  first  book  and  stationery  establish- 
ment in  that  city,  which,  in  after  years,  gained 
an  extensive  trade.     In   1842  the  firm  of   S.   F. 


Gale  &  Co.  was  organized,  but  Mr.  Gale,  having 
become  head  of  the  Chicago  Fire  Department, 
retired  from  business  in  1845  As  early  as  1S46 
he  was  associated  with  Wm.  B.  Ogden  and  John 
B.  Turner  in  the  steps  then  being  taken  to  revive 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  (now  a 
part  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern),  and,  in 
conjunction  with  these  gentlemen,  became 
responsible  for  the  means  to  purchase  the  charter 
and  assets  of  the  road  from  the  Eastern  bond- 
.  holders.  Later,  he  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  the  branch  road  from  Turner  Junction  to 
Aurora,  became  President  of  the  line  and  ex- 
tended it  to  Mendota  to  connect  with  the  Illinois 
Central  at  that  Point.  These  roads  afterwards 
became  a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  line.  A  number  of  years  ago  Mr.  Gale 
returned  to  his  old  home  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  has  since  resided. 

HAY,  John,  early  settler,  came  to  the  region  of 
Kaskaskia  between  1700  and  1800,  and  became  a 
prominent  citizen  of  St.  Clair  County.  He  was 
selected  as  a  member  of  the  First  Legislative 
Council  of  Indiana  Territory  for  St.  Clair  County 
in  1805.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  of  St.  Clair  County,  and 
was  continued  in  olfice  after  the  organization  of 
the  State  Government,  serving  until  his  death  at 
Belleville  in  1845. 

DAYS,  John,  pioneer  settler  of  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, was  a  native  of  New  York,  win.  came  to 
Cahokia,  in  the  "Illinois  Country,''  in  1793,  and 
lived  there  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  early 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  fur-trade  about  Macki- 
nac, in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  region  ami  about 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  During  the  War 
of  1812  he  was  able  to  furnish  Governor  Edwards 
valuable  information  in  reference  to  the  Indians 
in  the  Northwest.  He  filled  the  office  of  Post- 
master at  Cahokia  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
Sheriff  of  St.  Clair  County  from  1798  to  1818. 

MOULTOX,  (Col.)  George  M.,  soldier  and 
building  contractor,  was  born  at  Readsburg,  Vt., 
March  15.  1851,  came  early  in  life  to  Chicago,  and 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  city.  By  pro- 
fession he  is  a  contractor  and  builder,  the  firm  of 
which  he  is  a  member  having  been  connected 
with  the  construction  of  a  number  of  large  build- 
ings, including  some  extensive  grain  elevators. 
Colonel  Moulton  became  a  member  of  tie-  Second 
Regiment  Illinois  National  Guard  in  June,  1884, 
being  electe  1  to  the  office  of  Major,  which  he 
retained  until  January,  1893,  when  he  was 
appointed  Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice  on  the  stall 
of  General  Wheeler.     A  year  later  lie  was  com 
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missioned  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  a  position 
which  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  call  by  the 
President  for  troops  to  serve  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  April,  180a  He  promptly 
answered  the  call,  and  was  sworn  into  the  United 
States  service  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  early 
in  May.  The  regiment  was  almost  immediately 
ordered  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  remaining  there 
and  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  until  early  in  December, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  Havana,  Cuba.  Here 
he  was  soon  after  appointed  Chief  of  Police  for 
the  city  of  Havana,  remaining  in  office  until  the 
middle  of  January,  1899,  when  he  returned  to  his 
regiment,  then  stationed  at  Camp  Columbia,  near 
the  city  of  Havana.  In  the  latter  part  of  'larch 
he  returned  with  his  regiment  to  Augusta,  Ga., 
where  it  was  mustered  out,  April  26,  1899,  one 
year  from  the  date  of  its  arrival  at  .Springfield. 
After  leaving  the  service  Colonel  Moulton 
resumed  his  business  as  a  contractor. 

SHER3LUV",  Lawrence  Y.,  legislator  and 
Speaker  of  the  Forty -first  General  Assembly,  was 
born  in  Miami  County,  Ohio,  Nov.  6,  185S;  at  3 
years  of  age  came  to  Illinois,  his  parents  settling 
at  Industry.  McDonough  County.  When  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  10  years  he  went  to  Jasper 
County,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  received  his 
education  in  the  common  schools  and  in  the  lav/ 


department  of  McKendree  College,  graduating 
from  the  latter,  and,  in  1881,  located  at  Macomb, 
MoDonough  County.  Here  he  began  bis  career 
by  driving  a  team  upon  the  street  in  order  to 
accumulate  means  enabling  him  to  devote  his 
entire  attention  to  his  chosen  profession  of  law. 
He  soon  look  an  active  interest  in  politics,  was 
elected  I  lounty  Judge  in  1886,  and,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  formed  a  partnership  with 
George  D.  Tunnicliffe  and  D.  G.  Tunnic'iffe, 
ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1894  he  was 
n  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  but 
withdrew  to  prevent  a  split  in  the  party;  was 
nominated  and  elected  in  1896,  and  re-el.-  ,-  d  in 
1898,  and,  at  the  succeeding  session  of  the 
Forty-first  General  Assembly,  was  nominated 
by  the  Republican  caucus  and  elected  Speaker, 
as  he  was  again  of  the  Forty-second  in  1901. 

VINYARD,  Philip,  early  legislator,  was  bom 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1800,  came  to  Illinois  at  an 
early  day.  and  settled  in  Pope  County,  which  he 
i  presented  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  General  Assemblies.  He  married 
Miss  Matilda  McCoy,  the  daughter  of  a  prominent 
Illinois  pioneer,  and  served  as  Sheriff  of  Pope 
County  for  a  number  of  years.  Died,  at  Gol- 
conda,  in  16C2, 


SUPPLEMENT   NO.   II. 


BLACK  HAWK  WAR,  THE.  The  episode 
known  in  history  under  the  name  of  "The  Black 
Hawk  War,"  was  the  most  formidable  conflict 
between  the  whites  and  Indians,  as  well  as  the 
most  far-reaching  in  its  results,  that  ever  oc- 
curred upon  the  soil  of  Illinois.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  Indian  Chief,  of  the  Sac  tribe, 
Black  Hawk  (Indian  name,  Makatai  Meshekia- 
kiak,  meaning  "Black  Sparrow  Hawk"),  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  hostile  Indian  band  and  a 
principal  factor  in  the  struggle.  Black  Hawk 
had  been  an  ally  of  the  British  during  the  War 
of  1812-iy,  served  with  Tecumseh  when  the  lat- 
ter fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  in  1S13,  and, 
after  the  war,  continued  to  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations with  his  "British  father."    The  outbreak 


in  Illinois  had  its  origin  in  the  construction 
put  upon  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government,  No- 
vember 3,  1804,  under  which  the  Indians  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  nearly  15,000,000  acres 
of  land  comprising  the  region  lying  between  the 
Wisconsin  River  on  the  north,  Fox  River  of  Illi- 
nois on  the  cast  and  southen^t.  and  the  Mississippi 
on  the  west,  for  which  the  Covernment  agreed  to 
pay  to  the  confederated  tribes  less  than  52,500  in 
-  and  the  insignificant  sum  of  S1.000  per  an- 
num in  perpetuity.  While  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  was  denied  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  originally  been  entered  intobv 
their  chiefs  under  duress,  while  held  as  prisoners 
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under  a  charge  of  murder  at  Jefferson  Barrack-., 
during  which  they  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant intoxication,  it  had  been  repeatedly  reaf- 
firmed by  parts  or  all  of  the  tribe,  especially  in 
1815,  in  1616,  in  1822  and  in  1803,  and  finally  recog- 
nized by  Black  Hawk  himself  in  i831.  The  part  of 
the  treaty  of  1804  which  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  disagreement  was  that  which  stipulated 
that,  so  long  as  the  lands  ceded  under  it  remained 
the  property  of  the  United  States  \that  is,  should 
not  bo  trp.nsiem-d  to  private  owners;,  "the  Indians 
belonging  to  the  said  tribes  shall  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  living  or  hunting  upon  them."  Al- 
though these  lands  had  not  been  put  upon  the 
market,  or  even  surveyed,  as  "squatters"  multi- 
plied in  this  region  little  respect  was  paid  to  the 
treaty  rights  of  the  Indians,  particularly  with 
reference  to  those  localities  when;,  by  reason  of 
fertility  of  the  soil  or  some  other  natural  advan- 
tage, the  Indians  had  established  something  like 
permanent  homes  and  introduced  a  sort  of  crude 
cultivation.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
reference  to  the  Sac  village  of  "  Saukenuk"  on 
the  north  bank  of  Rock'  River  near  its  mouth, 
where  the  Indians,  when  not  absent  on  the  chase, 
had  lived  for  over  a  century,  had  cultivated 
fields  of  corn  and  vegetables  and  had  buried  their 
dead.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  it  is 
estimated  that  some  live  hundred  families  had 
been  accustomed  to  congregate  here,  making  it 
the  largest  Indian  village  in  the  West.  As  early 
as  1823  the  encroachments  of  squatters  on  the 
rights  claimed  by  the  Indians  under  the  treaty 
of  1804  began;  their  fields  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  intruders,  their  lodges  turned  and  their 
women  and  children  whipped  and  driven  away 
during  the  absence  of  the  men  on  their  annual 
hunts.  Tho  dangers  resulting  from  these  con- 
flicts led  Governor  Edwards,  as  early  as  1S2S,  to 
demand  of  tho  General  Government  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Indians  from  Illinois,  which  resulted 
in  an  order  from  President  Jackson  in  1800  for 
their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi.  On  appli- 
cation of  Col.  George  Davenport,  a  trader  of 
much  influence  with  the  Indians,  the  time  was 
extended  to  April  1,  1S30.  During  the  preceding 
year  Colonel  Davenport  and  the  firm  of  Davenport 
and  Farnham  bought  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment most  of  the  lands  on  Rock  River  occupied 
by  Black  IJawk"s  band,  with  tho  intention,  as  has 
been  claimed,  of  permitting  the  Indians  to  remain. 
This  was  not  so  understood  by  Black  Hawk,  who 
was  greatly  incensed,  although  Davenport  off ered 
to  take  other  lands  from  the  Government  in  ex- 
change or  cancel  the  sale  —  an  arrangement  to 


which  President  Jackson  would  not  consent.  On 
their  return  in  the  spring  of  1830,  the  Indiana 
found  whites  in  possession  of  their  village.  Pre- 
vented from  cultivating  their  fields,  and  their 
annual  hunt  proving  unsuccessful  the  following 
winter  proved  for  them  one  of  great  hardship. 
Black  Hawk,  having  made  a  visit  to  his  "  British 
father"  (the  British  Agent)  at  Maiden,  Canada, 
claimed  to  have  received  words  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement,  which  induced  him  to  determine 
to  regain  possession  of  their  fields.  In  this  he 
was  encouraged  by  Xeapope,  his  second  in  com- 
mand, and  by  assurance  of  support  from  White 
Cloud,  a  half  Sac  and  half  Winnebago  —  known 
also  as  "  The  Prophet  "  —  whose  village  (Prophet's 
Town)  was  some  forty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Rock  River,  and  through  whom  Black  Hawk- 
claimed  to  have  received  promises  of  aid  in  guns, 
ammunition  and  provisions  from  the  British. 
The  reappearance  of  Black  Hawk's  band  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  old  haunts,  in  the  spring  of  1831, 
produced  a  wild  panic  among  the  frontier  settlers. 
Messages  were  hurried  to  Governor  Reynolds, 
who  had  succeeded  Governor  Edwards  in  De- 
cember previous,  appealing  for  protection  against 
the  savages.  The  Governor  issued  a  call  for  700 
volunteers  "  to  remove  the  band  of  Sac  Indians  '' 
at  Rock  Island  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Al- 
though Gen.  E.  P.  Gaines  of  the  regular  army, 
commanding  the  military  district,  thought  the 
regulars  sufficiently  s'rong  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion, the  Governor's  proclamation  was  responded 
to  by  more  than  twice  the  number  called  for 
The  volunteers  assembled  early  in  June,  1831,  at 
Beardstown,  the  place  of  rendezvous  named  in 
the  call,  and  having  been  organized  into  two  regi- 
ments under  command  of  Col.  James  D.  Ilenrj  and 
Col.  Daniel  Lieb.  with  a  spy  battalion  under  Gen. 
Joseph  Duncan,  marched  across  the  country  and, 
after  effecting  a  junction  with  General  Gaines' 
regulars,  appeared  before  Black  Hawk's  village  on 
the  C''tli  of  June.  In  the  meantime  General 
Gaines,  having  learned  that  the  Pottawatomies, 
Winnebagos  and  Kickapoos  had  promised  to  join 
the  Sacs  in  their  uprising,  asked  the  assistance  of 
the  battalion  of  mounted  nun  previously  offered 
by  Governor  Reynolds.  The  combined  armies 
amounted  to  2.o00  men,  while  the  fighting  force 
of  the  Indians  was  300.  Finding  himself  over- 
whelmingly outnumbered,  Black  Hawk  withdrew 
under  cover  of  night  to  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. After  burning  the  village,  General  Gaines 
notified  Black  Hawk  of  his  intention  to  pursue 
and  attack  his  band,  which  had  the  effect  to 
bring  the  fugitive  chief  to  the  General's  head- 
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quarters,  where,  on  June  30,  a  new  treaty  was 
entered  into  by  which  he  bound  himself  aii'i  his 
people  to  remain  west  of  the  Mississippi  unless 
permitted  to  return  by  the  United  States.  This 
ended  the  campaign,  and  the  volunteers  returned 
to  their  Ironies,  although  the  affair  had  produced 
an  intense  excitement  along  the  whole  frontier, 
and  involved  a  heavy  expense. 

The  next  winter  was  spent  by  Black  Hawk  and 
his  band  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Madison,  in  the 
present  State  of  Iowa.  Dissatisfied  ami  humil- 
iated by  his  repulse  of  the  previous  year,  in  disre- 
gard of  his  pledge  to  General  Games,  on  April  G, 
1832,  at  the  head  of  500  warriors  and  their  fam- 
ilies, he  again  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Yel- 
low Banks  about  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Oquawka,  fifty  miles  below  Rock  Island,  with  tl  o 
intention,  as  claimed,  if  not  permitted  to  stop  at 
his  old  village,  to  proceed  to  the  Prophet's  Town 
and  raise  a  crop  with  the  Winnebagoes.  Here  he 
was  met  by  The  Prophet  with  renewed  assu  canct  s 
of  aid  from  the  'Winnebagoes,  which  was  stvll 
further  strengthened  by  promises  from  the  Brit- 
ish Agent  recdved  through  a  visit  by  Neapope  to 
Maiden  the  previous  autumn.  An  incident  of  this 
Invasion  was  the  effective  warning  given  to  the 
white  settlers  by  Shabona,  a  friendly  Ottawa 
chief,  which  probably  had  the  effect  to  prevent 
a  widespread  massacre.  Besides  the  towns  of 
Galena  and  Chicago,  the  settlements  in  Illinois 
north  of  Fort  Clark  ( Peoria)  were  limited  to  some 
thirty  families  on  Bureau  Creek  with  a  fe>v 
cabins  at  Hennepin.  Peru.  LaSalle,  Ottawa.  In- 
dian Creek,  Dixon,  Kellogg's  Grove.  Apple  Creek, 
and  a  few  other  points.  Gen.  Henry  Atkinson, 
commanding  the  regulars  at  Fort  Armstrong 
fRock  Island),  having  learned  of  the  arrival  of 
Black  Hawk  a  week  after  he  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  once  took  steps  to  notify  Governor  Rey- 
nolds of  the  situation  with  a  requisition  for  an 
adequate  force  of  militia  to  cooperate  with  the 
regulars.  Under  date  of  April  10.  1S32,  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  his  call  for  "a  strong  detachment  of 
militia."  to  meet  by  April  00.  Beardstown  again 
being  named  as  a  place  of  rendezvous.  The  call 
resulted  in  the  assembling  of  a  force  which  was 
organized  into  four  regiments  under  command  of 
Cols.  John  DeWitt,  Jacob  Fry.  John  Thomas  and 
Samuel  M.  Thompson,  together  with  a  spy  bat- 
talion under  Maj.  James  D.  Henry,  an  odd  bat- 
talion under  Maj.  Thomas  James  and  a  foot 
battalion  under  Maj.  Thomas  Long.  To  these  were 
subsequently  added  two  independent  bati  ilions 
of  mounted  men.  under  command  of  J] 
Isaiah  Stillmau  and  David   Bailey,  which  were 


finally  consolidated  as  the  Fifth  Regiment  under 
command  of  Col.  James  Johnson.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  four  regiments  at  Beardstown 
was  completed  by  April  27,  and  the  force  under 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Whiteside  (but 
accompanied  by  Governor  Reynolds,  who  was 
allowed  pay  as  Major  General  by  the  General 
Government)  began  its  march  to  Fort  Armstrong, 
arriving  there  May  7 and  being  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service.  Among  others  accompany- 
ing the  expedition  who  were  then,  or  afterwards 
became,  noted  citizens  of  the  State,  were  Vital 
Jarrot,  Adjutant-General:  Cyrus  Edwards,  Ord- 
nance' Officer;  Murray  McConnel,  Staff  Officer, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  Captain  of  a  company  of 
volunteers  from  Sangamon  County  in  the  Fourth 
Regiment.  Col.  Zachary  Taylor,  then  commander 
of  a  regiment  of  regulars,  arrived  at  Fort  Arm- 
strong about  the  same  time  with  reinforcements 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Crawford.  Tho 
total  force  of  militia  amounted  to  1,935  men,  and 
of  regulars  about  1,000.  An  interesting  story  is 
told  concerning  a  speech  delivered  to  the  volun- 
teers  by  Colonel  Taylor  about  this  time.  After 
reminding  them  of  their  duty  to  obey  an  order 
promptly,  the  future  hero  of  the  Mexican  "War 
added:  "The  safety  of  all  depends  upon  the  obe- 
dience and  courage  of  all.  You  are  citizen  sol- 
diers; some  of  you  may  fill  high  offices,  or  even  be 
Presidents  some  day — but  not  if  you  refuse  to  do 
your  duty.  Forward,  march!"  A  curious  com- 
mentary upon  this  speech  is  furnished  in  the  fact 
that,  while  Taylor  himself  afterwards  became 
President,  at  least  one  of  his  hearers— a  volunteer 
who  probably  then  had  no  aspiration  to  that  dis- 
tinction (Abraham  Lincoln)— reached  the  same 
position  during  the  most  dramatic  period  in  the 
nation's  history. 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  at  Fort  Armstrong, 
the  advance  up  Rock  River  began,  the  main  force 
of  the  volunteers  proceeding  by  land  under  Gen- 
eral Whiteside,  while  General  Atkinson,  with 
400  regular  and  300  volunteer  foot  soldiers,  pro- 
ceeded by  boat,  carrying  with  him  the  artillery, 
provisions  and  bulk  of  the  baggage.  Whiteside, 
advancing  by  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  was  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  Prophet's  Town,  which, 
finding  deserted,  he  pushed  ..n  to  Dixon's  Ferry 
(now  Dixon),  where  he  arrived  May  12.  Here  ho 
found  the  independent  battalions  of  Stillman  and 
Bailey  with  ammunition  and  supplies  of  which 
Whiteside  stood  in  need.  The  mounted  battalions 
under  command  of  Major  Stillman.  having  been 
sent  forward  by  Whiteside  as  a  scouting  party, 
leu  Dixon  on  the  13th  and,  on  the  afternoon  of 
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the  next  day,  wont  into  camp  in  a  strong  position 
near  the  month  of  Sycamore  Creek.  As  soon  dis- 
covered, Black  Hawk  was  in  camp  at  the  same 
time,  as  he  afterwards  claimed,  with  about  forty 
of  his  braves,  on  Sycamore  Creek,  three  miles 
distant,  while  the  greater  part  of  his  band  were  en- 
camped wiili  the  more  war-like  faction  of  the  Pot- 
tawatomies  some  seven  miles  farther  north  on  the 
Kishwaukee  River.  As  claimed  by  Black  Hawk 
in  his  autobiography,  having  been  disappointed  in 
his  expectation  of  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Winnebagoes  and  the  Pottawatomies.  he  had  at 
this  juncture  determined  to  return  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi.  Hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
Stillman's  command  in  the  vicinity,  and  taking 
it  for  granted  that  this  was  the  whole  of  Atkin- 
son's command,  he  sent,  out  three  of  his  young 
men  with  a  white  ilag.  to  arrange  a  parley  and 
convey  to  Atkinson  Ids  offer  to  meet  the  latter  in 
council.  These  were  captured  by  some  of  Still- 
man's  band  regardless  of  their  flag  of  truce,  while 
a  party  of  five  other  braves  who  followed  to  ob- 
serve the  treatment  received  by  the  flagbearers, 
were  attacked  and  two  of  their  number  killed,  the 
the  other  three  escaping  to  their  camp.  Black 
Hawk  learning  the  fate  of  Ids  truce  party  was 
aroused  to  the  fiercest  indignation.  Tearing  the 
flag  to  pieces  with  which  he  had  intended  to  go 
into  council  with  the  whites,  and  appealing  to  his 
followers  to  avenge  the  murder  of  their  comrades, 
he  prepared  for  the  attack.  The  rangers  num- 
bered 270  men,  while  Black  Hawk's  band  has  been 
estimated  at  less  than  forty.  As  the  rangers 
caught  sight  of  the  Indians,  they  rushed  forward 
in  pell-mell  fashion.  Retiring  behind  a  fringe 
of  bushes,  the  Indians  awaited  the  attack.  As 
the  rangers  approached,  Black  Hawk  and  his 
party  rose  up  with  a  war  whoop,  at  the  same  time 
opening  fire  on  their  assailants.  The  further 
history  of  the  affair  was  as  much  of  a  disgrace  to 
Stillman's  command  as  had  been  their  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag  of  truce.  Thrown  into  panic  by 
their  reception  by  Black  Hawk's  little  band,  the 
rangers  turned  and,  without  firing  a  shot,  began 
the  retreat,  dashing  through  their  own  camp  ami 
abandoning  everything,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Indians.  An  attempt  was  made  by  one  or 
two  officers  and  a  few  of  their  men  to  check  the 
retreat,  but  without  success,  the  bulk  of  the  fu- 
gitives continuing  their  mad  rush  for  safety 
through  the  night  until  they  reached  Dixon, 
twenty-five  miles  distant,  while  many  never 
stopped  until  they  reached  their  homes,  forty 
or  fifty  miles  distant.  The  casualties  t  >  the 
rangers    amounted,    to    eleven    killed    and    two 


wounded,  while  the  Indian  loss  consisted  of  two 
spies  and  one  of  the  flag-bcar-ers,  treacherously 
killed  near  Stillman's  camp,  l'u-  ill-starred  af- 
fair, which  has  passed  into  history  is  "Stillman's 
defeat."  produced  a  general  panic  alou  -  the  fron- 
tier by  inducing  nn  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  the  Indian  force,  while  it  led  flack 
Hawk  to  form  a  poor  opinion  of  the  courage  f 
the  white  troops  at  the  same  time  that  it  led  to 
an  exalted  estimate  of  the  prowess  of  bis  own 
little  band— thus  becoming  an  important  factor 
in  prolonging  the  war  and  in  the  bli  >ody  massacres 
which  followed.  Whiteside,  with  his  force  of 
1,400  men,  advanced  to  the  scene  of  the  defeat 
the  next  day  and  buried  the  dead,  while  on  the 
19th,  Atkinson,  with  his  force  of  regulars,  pro- 
ceeded up  Rock  River,  leaving  the  remnant  of 
Stillman's  force  to  guard  the  wounded  and  sup- 
plies at  Dixon.  No  sooner  had  he  left  than  the 
demoralized  fugitives  of  a  few  days  before  de- 
serted their  post  for  their  homes,  compelling  At- 
kinson to  return  for  the  protection  of  his  base  of 
supplies,  while  Whiteside  was  ordered  to  follow 
the  trail  of  Black  Hawk  who  had  started  up  the 
Kishwaukee  for  the  swamps  about  Lake  Kosh- 
konong,  nearly  west  of  Milwaukee  within  the 
present  State  of  Wisconsin. 

At  this  point  the  really  active  stage  of  the 
campaign  began.  Black  Hawk,  leaving  the 
women  and  children  of  his  band  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  swamps,  divided  his  followers  into  two 
bands,  retaining  about  200  under  his  own  com- 
mand, while  the  notorious  half-breed,  MikeGirty, 
ledaband  of  one  hundred  renegadePottawatomies. 
Returning  to  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Island,  he 
gathered  some  recruits  from  the  Tottawatomies 
and  Winnebagoes,  and  the  work  of  rapine  and 
massacre  among  the  frontier  settler-  began.  One 
of  the  most  notable  of  these  was  the  In  !:;:•! 
Creek  Massacre  in  LaSalle  County,  about  tw-elve 
miles  north  of  Ottawa,  on  May  21.  when  sixteen 
persons  were  killed  at  the  Home  of  William 
Davis,  and  two  young  girls— Sylvia  and  Rachel 
Hall,  aged,  n  spectively,  IT  and  15  years— were 
carried  away  captives.  The  girls  were  subse- 
quently released,  having  been  ransomed  for  $2,01  I 
in  horses  and  trinkets  through  a  Winnebago 
Chief  and  surrendered  to  sub-agent  Henry- 
Gratiot  Great  as  was  the  emergency  at  this 
juncture,  the  volunteers  began  to  manifest  evi- 
dence of  dissatisfaction  ami.  claiming  that  thej 
had  served  out  their  term  of  enlistment,  refuse  I 
to  follow  the  Indians  into  the  swamps  of  Wis 
consin.  As  the  result  of  a  council  of  war.  tin 
volunteers  were  ordered  to  Ottawa,  where  I 
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were  mustered  out  on  May  2S,  by  Lieut.  Robt. 
Anderson,  afterwards  General  Anderson  of  Fort 
Sumter  fame.  Meanwhile  Governor  Reynolds  had 
issued  his  call  (with  that  of  1831  the  third,)  for 
2,000  men  to  serve  during  the  war.  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott  was  also  ordered  from  the  East 
with  1,000  regulars  although,  owing  to  cholera 
breaking  out  among  the  troops,  they  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  campaign.  The 
rank  and  tile  of  volunteers  responding  under  the 
new  call  was  3,148,  with  recruits  and  regulars 
then  in  Illinois  making  an  army  of  4,000.  Pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  troops  under  the  new  call, 
and  to  meet  an  immediate  emergency,  300  men 
were  enlisted  from  the  disbanded  rangers  for  a 
period  of  twenty  days,  and  organized  into  a 
regiment  under  command  of  Col.  Jacob  Fry. 
with  James  D.  Henry  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  and 
John  Thomas  as  Major.  ^  Among  those  who  en- 
listed as  privates  in  this  regiment  were  Brig.- 
Gen.  Whiteside  and  Capt.  Abraham  Lincoln.  A 
regiment  of  five  companies,  numbering  195  men, 
from  Putnam  County  under  command  of  Col. 
John  Strawn,  and  another  of  eight  companies 
from  Vermilion  County  under  Col.  Isaac  R. 
Moore,  were  organized  and  assigned  to  guard 
duty  for  a  period  of  twenty  days. 

The  new  volunteers  were  rendezvoused  at  Fort 
Wilbourn,  nearly  opposite  Peru,  June  15,  and 
organized  into  three  brigades,  each  consisting  of 
three  regiments  and  a  spy  battalion.  The  First 
Brigade  (915  strong)  was  placed  under  command 
of  Brig. -Gen.  Alexander  Posey,  the  Second 
under  Gen.  Milton  K.  Alexander,  and  the  third 
under  Gen.  James  D.  Henry.  Others  who  served 
as  officers  in  some  of  these  several  organizations, 
and  afterwards  became  prominent  in  State  his- 
tory, were  Lieut. -Col.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  of  the 
Vermilion  County  regiment;  John  A.  McClern- 
and,  on  the  staff  of  General  Posey;  Maj.  John 
Dement;  then  State  Treasurer:  StinsonH.  Ander- 
son, afterwards  Lieutenant-Governor;  Lieut. - 
Gov.  Zadoc  Casey;  Maj..  William  McHenry; 
Sidney  Breese  (afterwards  Judge  of  the  State 
Supremo  Court  and  United  States  Senator  i;  W. 
L.  D.  Ewing  (as  Major  of  a  spy  battalion,  after- 
wards United  States  Senator  and  State  Auditor) ; 
Alexander  W.  Jenkins  (afterwards  Lieutenant- 
Governor);  James  W.  Semple  (afterwards  United 
States  Senator) ;  and  William  Weatherford  (after- 
wards a  Colonel  in  the  Mexican  War),  and  many 
more.  Of  the  Illinois  troops,  Posey's  brigade 
was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  dispersing  the  In  lians 
between  Galena  and  Rock  River.  Alexander's  sent 
to   intercept   Black   Hawk   up   the   Ruck  River, 


while  Henry's  remained  with  Gen.  Atkinson  at 
Dixon.  Duri'ig  the  next  two  weeks  engage- 
ments of  a  more  or  less  serious  charactei  in  ere 
had  on  the.  Pecatonica  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  present  State  of  Wisconsin ;  at  Apple  River 
Fort  fourteen  miles  east  of  Galena,  which  was 
successfully  defended  against  a  force  under  Black 
Hawk  himself,  and  at  Kellogg's  Grove  the  next 
day  (June  25),  when  the  same  band  ambushed 
Maj.  Dement's  spy  battalion,  and  ecmo  near  in- 
flicting a  defeat,  which  was  prevented  by 
Dement's  coolness  and  the  timely  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements. In  the  latter  engagement  the 
whites  lost  live  killed  besides  47  horses  which  had 
been  tethered  outside  their  lines,  the  loss  of  the 
Indians  being  sixteen  killed.  Skirmishes  also 
occurred  with  varying  results,  at  Plum  River 
Fort,  Burr  Oak  Grove,  Sinsiniwa  and  Blue 
Mounds— the  last  two  within  the  present  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

Believing  the  bulk  of  the  Indians  to  be  camped 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Koshkonong,  General 
Atkinson  left  Dixon  June  27  with  a  combined 
force  of  regulars  and  volunteers  numbering  2,600 
men — the  volunteers  being  under  the  command 
of  General  Henry.  They  reached  the  outlet  of  the 
Lako  July  2,  but  found  no  Indians,  being  joined 
two  days  later  by  General  Alexander'sbrigade.and 
on  the  0th  by  Gen.  Posey's.  From  here  t ho  com- 
mands of  Generals  Henry  and  Alexander  were 
sent  for  supplies  to  Fort  Winnebago,  at  the  Port- 
age of  the  Wisconsin;  Colonel  Ewing,  with  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Posey's  brigade  descending 
Rock  River  to  Dixon,  Posey  with  the  remainder, 
going  to  Fort  Hamilton  for  the  protection  of 
settlers  in  the  lead-mining  region,  while  Atkin- 
son, advancing  with  the  regulars  up  Lake  Koshko- 
nong, began  the  erection  of  temporary  fortifica- 
tions on  Bark  River  near  the  site  of  the  present 
village  of  Fort  Atkinson.  At  Fort  Winnebago 
Alexander  and  Henry  obtained  evidence  of  the 
actual  location  of  Black  Hawk's  camp  through 
Pierre  Poquette,  a  half-breed  scout  and  trader 
in  the  employ  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
whom  they  employed  with  a  number  of  Winne 
bagos  to  act  as  guides.  From  this  point  Alex- 
ander's command  returned  to  General  Atkinson's 
headquarters,  carrying  with  them  twelve  day's 
provisions  for  the  main  army,  while  General 
Henry's(600strong),  with  Major  Dodge's  battalion 
numbering  150,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  supplies 
for  themselves,  started  under  the  guidance  of 
Poquette  and  his  Winnebago  aids  to  find  Black 
Hawk's  camp.  Arriving  on  the  I8th  at  the 
: "'  village  on  Rock  River  where  Black 
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Hawk  and  his  hand  had  been  located,  their  camp 
was  found  deserted,  the  Winnebagos  Insisting 
that  they  had  gone  to  Cranberry  (  now  Horicon) 
Lake,  a  half-day"*  march  up  the  river.  Messen- 
gers were  immediately  dispatched  to  Atkinson's 
headquarters,  thirty-five  miles  distant,  to  ap- 
prise him  of  this  fact.  When  they  had  proceeded 
about  half  the  distance,  they  struck  a  broad, 
fresh  trail,  which  proved  to  he  that  of  Black 
Hawk's  band  headed  westward  toward  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  guide  having  deserted  them  in 
order  to  warn  Ins  tribesmen  that  further  dis- 
sembling to  deceive  .  the  whites  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  Sacs  was  use- 
less, the  messengers  were  compelled  to  follow 
him  to  General  Henry's  camp.  The  discovery  pro- 
duced the  wildest  enthusiasm  among  the  volun- 
teers, and  from  this  time-events  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  Leaving  as  far  as  possible  all  incum- 
brances behind,  the  pursuit  of  the  fu0iuves  was 
begun  without  delay,  the  troops  wading  through 
swamps  sometimes  in  water  to  their  armpits. 
Soon  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  flight  the 
Indians  were,  making,  in  the  shape  of  exhausted 
horses,  blankets,  and  camp  equipage  cast  aside 
along  the  trail,  began  to  appear,  and  straggling 
bands  of  Winnebagos,  who  had  now  begun  to 
desert  Black  Hawk,  gave  information  that  the 
Indians  were  only  a  few  miles  in  advance.  On 
the  evening  of  the  20th  of  July  Henry's  forces 
encamped  at  "The  Four  Lakes."  the  present 
site  of  the  city  of  Madison,  Wis.,  Black  Hawk's 
force  lying  in  ambifch  the  same  night  seven  or 
eight  miles  distant.  During  the  next  afternoon 
the  rear-guard  of  the  Indians  under  Neapope  was 
overtaken  and  skirmishing  continued  until  the 
bluffs  of  the  Wisconsin  were  reached.  Black 
Hawk's  avowed  object  was  to  protect  the  passage 
of  the  main  body  of  his  people  across  the  stream. 
The  loss  of  the  Indians  in  these  skirmishes  has 
been  estimated  at  -10  to  68,  while  Black  Hawk 
claimed  that  it  was  only  six  killed,  the  loss  of 
the  whites  being  one  killed  and  eight  wounded. 
During  the  night  Black  Hawk  succeeded  in 
placing  a  considerable  number  of  the  women  and 
children  ami  old  men  on  a  raft  and  in  canoes 
obtained  from  the  Winnebagos,  and  sent  them 
.  down  the  river,  believing  that,  as  non-combat- 
ants, they  would  be  permitted  by  the  regulars 
to  pass  Fort  Crau  ford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin, undisturbed.  In  this  he  was  mistaken. 
A  force  sent  from  the  fort  under  Colonel  Kitner  to 
intercept  them,  tired  mercilessly  upon  the  help- 
less fugitives,  killing  fifteen  of  their  number, 
while  about  fifty  were  drowned  and  thirty-two 


women  and  children  made  prisoners.  The  re- 
mainder, escaping  into  the  woods,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions died  from  starvation  and  exposure,  or 
were  massacred  by  their  enemies,  the  Menomi- 
nees,  acting  under  white  officers.  During  the 
night  after  the  battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights,  a 
loud,  shrill  voice  of  some  one  speaking  in  an  un- 
known tongue  was  heard  in  the  direction  wdiere 
Black  Hawk's  band  was  supposed  to  he.  This 
caused  something  of  a  panic  in  Henry's  camp,  as 
it  was  supposed  to  come  from  some  one  giving 
orders  for  an  attack.  It  was  afterwards  learned 
that  the  speaker  was  Neapope  speaking  hi  the 
Winnebago  language  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  heard  by  Poquette  and  the  Winnebago  guides. 
He  was  describing  the  helpless  condition  of  his 
people,  claiming  that  the  war  had  been  forced 
upon  them,  that  their  women  and  children  were 
starving,  and  that,  if  permitted  peacefully  to  re- 
cross  the  Mississippi,  they  would  give  no  further 
trouble.  Unfortunately  Poquette  and  the  other 
guides  had  left  for  Fort  Winnebago,  so  that  no 
one  was  there  to  translate  Xeapope's  appeal  and 
it  failed  of  its  object. 

G  ei  i'  •  ra  1  Hen  rv's  force  having  discovered  that  the 
Indians  had  escaped — Black  Hawk  heading  with 
the  bulk  of  his  warriors  towards  the  Mississippi- 
spent  the  next  and  day  night  on  the  field,  but  on 
the  following  day  (July  '2?,)  started  to  meet  General 
Atkinson,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  noti- 
fied of  the  pursuit.  The  head  of  their  columns 
met  at  Blue  Mounds,  the  same  evening,  a  com- 
plete junction  between  the  regulars  and  the 
volunteers  being  effected  at  Helena,  a  deserted 
village  on  the  Wisconsin.  Here,  by  using  the 
logs  of  the  deserted  cabins  for  rafts,  the  army 
crossed  the  river  on  the  27th  and  the  28th  and  the 
pursuit  of  black  Hawk's  fugitive  band  was  re- 
newed. Evidence  of  their  famishing  condition 
was  found  in  the  trees  stripped  of  hark  for  food, 
the  carcasses  of  dead  ponies,  with  here  and  there 
the  dead  body  of  an  Indian. 

On  August  1, Black  Hawk's  depleted  and  famish- 
ing band  reached  the  Mississippi  two  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Ax,  an  insignificant 
stream,  and  immediately  began  trying  to  cro 
the  river;  but  having  only  two  or  three  canoes 
the  work  was  slow.  About  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  the  steam  transport,  "Warrior,'"  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  having  on  board  a  score  of 
regulars  and  volunteers,  returning  from  a  visit 
to  the  village  of  the  Sioux  Chief,  Wabasha,  to 
notifj  him  that  his  old  enemies,  the  Sacs,  were 
headed  in  (hat  direction.  Black  Hawk  raised  the 
white  flag  in  token  of  surrender   but  the  officer 
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in  command  claiming  that  lie  feared  treachery  or 
an  ambush,  demanded  that  Black  Hawk  .should 
come  on  board.  This  he  was  unable  to  do,  as  he 
had  no  cauoe.  Alter  waiting  a  few  minutes  a 
murderous  fire  of  canister  and  musketry  was 
opened  from  the  steamer  on  the  few  Indians  on 
shore,  who  made  such  feeble  resistance  as  they 
were  able.  The  result  was  the  killing  of  one 
white  man  and  twenty-three  Indians.  After  this 
exploit  the  "Warrior'"  proceeded  to  Prairie  du 
Chien.  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant,  for  fuel. 
During  the  night  a  few  more  of  the  Indians 
crossed  the  river,  but  Black  Hawk,  seeing  the 
hopelessness  of  further  resistance,  accompanied 
by  the  Prophet,  and  taking  with  him  a  party  of 
ten  warriors  and  thirty-five  squaws  and  children, 
fled  in  the  direction  of  "the  dells"'  of  the  Wis- 
consin. On  the  morningof  the  2d  General  Atkinson 
arrived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Sao 
position.  Disposing  his  forces  with  the  regulars 
and  Colonel  Dodge's  raugersin  the  center, the  brig- 
ades of  Posey  and  Alexander  on  the  right  and 
Henry's  on  the  left,  he  began  the  pursuit,  but 
was  drawn  by  the  Indian  decoys  up  the  river 
from  the  place  where  the  main  body  of  the 
Indians  were  trying  to  cross  the  stream.  This 
had  the  effect  of  leaving  General  Henry  in  the  rear 
practically  without  orders,  but  it  became  the 
means  of  making  his  command  th<-  prime  factors 
in  the  climax  which  followed.  Some  of  the  spies 
attached  to  Henry's  command  having  accidental- 
ly discovered  the  trail  of  the  main  body  of  the  fu- 
gitives, he  began  the  pursuit  without  waiting  for 
orders  and  soon  found  himself  engaged  with  some 
300  savages,  a  force  nearly  equal  to  his  own.  It 
was  here  that  the  only  thing  like  a  regular  battle 
occurred.  The  savages  fought  with  the  fury  of 
despair,  while  Henry's  force  was  no  doubt  nerved 
to  greater  deeds  of  courage  by  the  insult  which 
they  conceived  had  been  put  upon  them  by  Gen- 
eral Atkinson.  Atkinson,  hearing  the  battle  in 
progress  and  discovering  that  he  was  being  led 
off  on  a  false  scent,  soon  joined  Henry's  force 
with  his  main  army,  and  the  steamer  "  Warrior," 
arriving  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  opened  a  fire  "f 
canister  upon  the  pent-up  Indians.  The  battle 
soon  degenerated  into  a  mas-acre.  In  the  course 
of  the  three  hours  through  which  it  la-ted.  it  is  es- 
timated that  100  Indians  were  killed  by  Hie  from 
the  troops,  an  equal  number  of  both  sexei  and 
all  ages  drowned  while  attempting  to  cross  the 
river  or  by  being  driven  into  it,  while  about  00 
(chiefly  women  and  children)  were  made  prison- 
ers The  loss  of  the  whites  was  20  killed  and  13 
wounded      When  the  "battle"  was  Hearing  its 


close  it  is  said  that  Black  Hawk,  having  repented 
the  abandonment  of  his  people,  returned  within 
sight  of  the  battle-ground,  but  seeing  the  slaugh- 
ter in  progress  which  he  was  powerless  to  avert,  he 
turned  and,  with  a  howl  of  rage  and  horror,  fled 
into  the  forest.  About  '30<>  Indians  (mostly  non- 
combatants)  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  in  a 
condition  of  exhaustion  from  hunger  and  fatigue, 
but  these  wcresoi  upon  by  the  Sioux  underChief 
Wabasha,  through  the  suggestion  and  agency  of 
General  Atkinson,  and  nearly  one-half  their  num- 
ber exterminated.  Of  the  remainder  many  died 
from  wounds  and  exhaustion,  while  still  otliers 
perished  while  attempting  to  reach  Keokuk's  band 
who  had  refused  to  join  in  Black  Hawk's  desper- 
ate venture.  Of  one  thousand  who  crossed  to  the 
east  side  of  the  river  with  Black  Hawk  in  April, 
it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  150  survived 
the  tragic  events  of  the  next  four  months. 

General  Scott,  having  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
early  in  August,  assumed  command  and,  on 
August  15,  mustered  out  the  volunteers  at  Dixon, 
III.  After  witnessing  the  bloody  climax  at  the 
Bad  Axe  of  his  ill-starred  invasion,  Black  Hawk 
fled  to  the  dells  of  the  Wisconsin,  where  he  and 
the  Prophet  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Win. 
nebagos,    by   whom   they   were  delivered  to  the 

Indian  Agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien.      Having  1 u 

taken  to  Fort  Armstrong  on  September  21,  he 
there  signed  a  treaty  of  peace.  Later  he  was 
taken  to  Jefferson  Barracks  [near  St.  Louis)  in 
the  custody  of  Jefferson  Davis,  then  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  regular  army,  where  he  was  held  a  captive 
during  the  following  winter.  The  connection  of 
Davis  with  the  Black  Hawk  War,  mentioned  by 
m:  ny  historians,  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
this  act.  In  April.  1S33,  with  the  Prophet  and 
Neapope,  he  was  taken  to  Washington  and  then 
t"  L..rtress  Monroe,  where  they  were  detained  as 
prisoners  of  war  until  June  4.  when  they  were 
released.  BlackHawk,  after  being  taken  to  many 
principal  cities  in  order  to  impress  him  with  th  ■ 
strength  of  the  American  nation,  was  brought  to 
Fort  Armstrong,  and  there  committed  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  rival,  Keokuk,  but  survived 
this  humiliation  only  a  few  years,  dying  on  a 
small  reservation  set  apart  for  him  in  Davis 
County.  Iowa,  October  :;.  1838. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Black  Dawk  War.  the 
most  notable  struggle  with  the  aborigines  in  Illi- 
nois history.  At  iis  beginning  both  the  Stal 
and  national  authorities  were  grosslj  misled  by 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  strength  of  Black- 
Hawk's  force  as  to  numbers  and  his  plans  for 
recovering   the  site   of    his     old    village,    while 
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Black  Hawk  had  conceived  a  low  estimate  of  the 
numbers  and  courage  of  his  white  enemies,  es- 
pecially after  the  Stillman  defeat.  Tlie  cost  of 
the  war  to  the  State  and  nation  in  money  lias  been 
estimated  at  S2,000,000.  and  in  sacrifice  of  life 
on  both  sides  at  not  less  than  1.500.  The  loss  of 
life  by  the  troops  in  irregular  skirmishes,  and  in 
massacres  of  settlers  by  the  Indians,  aggregated 
about  250,  while  an  equal  number  of  regulars 
perished  from  a  visitation  of  cholera  at  the 
various  stations  within  the  district  affected  by 
the  war,  especially  at  Detroit.  Chicago.  Fort 
Armstrong  and  Galena.  Yet  it  is  the  judgment 
of  later  historians  that  nearly  all  this  sacrifice  of 
life  and  treasure  might  have  been  avoided,  but 
for  a  series  of  blunders  due  to  the  blind  or  un- 
scrupulous policy  of  officials  or  interloping  squat- 
ters upon  lands  which  the  Indians  had  occupied 
under  the  treaty  of  1804.  A  conspicious  blunder- 
to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name  —  was 
the  violation  by  Stillman's  command  of  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare  in  the  attack  made 
upon  Black  Hawk's  messengers,  sent  under 
flag  of  truce  to  request  a  conference  to  settle 
terms  under  which  he  might  return  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi — an  act  which  resulted  in 
a  humiliating  and  disgraceful  defeat  for  its 
authors  and  proved  the  first  step  in  actual  war. 
Another  misfortune  was  the  failure  to  understand 
Neapope's  appeal  for  peace  and  permission  for  his 
people  to  pas>  beyond  the  Mississippi  the  night 
after  the  battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights;  and  the 
third  and  most  inexcusable  blunder  of  all,  was 
the  refusal  of  tin-  officer  in  command  of  the 
"Warrior  "  to  respect  Blade  Hawk's  flag  of  truce 
and  request  for  a  conference  just  before  the 
bloody  massacre  which  has  gone  into  history 
under  the  name  of  the  "  battle  of  the  Bad  Axe. " 
Either  of  these  events,  properly  availed  of,  would 
have  prevented  much  of  the  butchery  of  that 
bloody  episode  which  has  left  a  stain  upon  the 
page  of  history,  although  this  statement  implies 
no  disposition  to  detract  from  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  some  of  the  leading  actors  upon  whom 
the  responsibility  was  placed  of  protecting  the 
frontier  settler  from  outrage  and  massacre.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  war  was  the  bitter  jealousy 
engendered  by  the  unwise  policy  pursued  by 
General  Atkinson  towards  some  of  the  volun- 
teers—especially the  treatment  of  General  James 
1>.  Henry,  who,  although  subjected  to  repeated 
slights  and  insults,  is  regarded  by  Governor  Ford 
and  others  as  the  real  hero  of  the  war.  Too 
brave  a  soldier  to  shirk  any  responsibility  and 
too    modest   to   exploit    his  own  deeds,    he    felt 


deeply  the  studied  purpose  of  his  superior  to 
ignore  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign — a 
purpose  which,  as  in  the  affair  at  the  Bad  Axe. 
was  defeated  by  accident  or  by  General  Henrys 
soldierly  sagacity  and  attention  to  duty,  although 
he  gave  out  to  the  public  no  utterance  of  com- 
plaint. Broken  in  health  by  the  hardships  and 
exposures  of  the  campaign,  he  went  South  soon 
after  the  war  and  died  of  consumption,  unknown 
and  almost  alone,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  less 
two  years  later. 

Aside  from  contemporaneous  newspaper  ac- 
counts, monographs,  and  manuscripts  on  tile 
in  public  libraries  relating  to  this  epoch  in  State 
history,  the  most  comprehensive  records  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Life  of 
Black  Hawk,"  dictated  by  himself  (1834) ;  Wake- 
field's 'History  of  the  War  between  the  United 
state,  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nations"  (1831); 
Drakes''  Life  of  Black  Hawk"  (1854);  Ford's 
"History  of  Illinois"  (1854);  Reynolds'  "Pio- 
neer History  of  Illinois;  and  -'My  Own  Times": 
Davidson  &  Stuve's  and  Moses' Histories  of  Illi- 
nois ;  Blanchard's  "The  Northwest  and  Chicago"  ; 
Armstrong's  "The  Sauks  and  the  Black  Hav.-k 
War,"  and  Reuben  G.  Thwaite's  "Story  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War"  (1892.) 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  a  village  in  the  southern 
part  of  Cook  County,  twenty-eight  miles  south  of 
the  central  part  >>f  Chicago,  <>n  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  the  Elgin,  Join  t  tv.  Eastern  and 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroads;  is  located  in  an 
agricultural  region,  but  has  some  manufactures 
as  w  ell  as  good  schools— also  has  one  newspaper. 
Population  (1900),  5,100. 

GRANITE,  a  city  of  Madison  County,  located 
five  miles  north  of  St.  Louis  on  the  lines  of  tiie 
Burlington;  the  Chicago  &  Alton:  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  A'  St.  Louis;  Chicago,  Beoria 
&  St.  Louis  (Illinois),  and  the  Wabash  Railways. 
It  is  adjacent  to  the  Merchants'  Terminal  Bridge 
aero-  the  Mississippi  and  has  considerable  manu- 
facturing and  grain-storage  business;  has  two 
newspapers.  Population  (1900),  :;.'.:■.' 

HARLEM,  a  village  of  Proviso  Township,  Cook 
County,  and  suburb  of  Chicago,  on  the  line  of  the 
Chicago  A  Northwestern  Railroad,  nine  miles 
west  i  f  the  terminal  station  at  Chicago.  Harlem 
originally  embraced  the  village  of  Oak  Pa^k,  now 
a  pai !  of  1  lie  city  of  ( "hicago,  but,  in  1384,  was  set 
incorporated  a- a  village.  Consideraole 
manufacturing  is  done  here.  Population  (1900), 
4  o   5. 

HARVEY,  a  city  of  Cook  County,  and  an  im- 
portant manufacturing  suhurbof  the  city  of  Chi- 
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capo,  three  miles  southwest  of  the  southern  city 
limits.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railways,  and 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  harvesting,  street 
and  steam  railway  machinery,  gasoline  stoves, 
enameled  ware,  etc. ;  also  has  one  newspaper  and 
ample  school  facilities.     Population  (1900),  5,395. 

IOWA  CENTRAL  RAILWAY,  a  railway  lino 
having  its  principal  termini  at  Peoria,  111.,  and 
Manly  Junction,  nine  miles  north  of  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  with  several  lateral  branches  making  con- 
nections with  Centerville,  Newton,  State  Center, 
Story  City,  Algona  and  Northwood  in  the  latter 
State.  The  total  length  of  line  owned,  leased 
and  operated  by  the  Company,  officially  reported 
in  1899,  was  508.98  miles,  of  which  89.76  miles- 
including  3.5  miles  trackage  facilities  on  the 
Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  between  Iowa,  Junction 
and  Peoria— were  in  Illinois.  The  Illinois  divi- 
sion extends  from  Keithsburg — where  it  enters 
the  State  at  the  crossing  of  the  Mississippi — to 
Peoria. — (History.)  The  Iowa  Central  Railway 
Company  was  originally  chartered  as  the  Central 
Railroad  Company  of  Iowa  and  the  road  com- 
pleted in  October,  1871.  In  1673  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  and,  on  June  4,  1879,  .•.  as 
reorganized  mirier  the  name  of  the  Central  Iowa 
Railway  Company.  In  May,  1883,  this  company 
purchased  the  Peoria  ..v.  Farmington  Railroad, 
which  was  incorporated  into  the  main  line,  but 
defaulted  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
December  1,  188G;  the  line  was  sold  under  fore- 
closure in  l<s:  and  18S8,  to  the  Iowa  Central 
Railway  Company,  which  had  effected  a  new 
organization  on  the  basis  of  811,000,000  common 
stock.  SG.OOO.UOO  preferred  stock  and  81,:J79.CQ."> 
temporary  debt  certificates  convertible  into  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  $7,500,000  first  mort; 
The  transaction  was  completed,  the  receiver  dis- 
charged  anil  the  road  turned  over  to  the  new 
company.  May  15.  1SS9.— I  Financial1  The  total 
capitalization  of  the  road  in  1S99  was  821,337,558, 
of  which  814, 159, ISO  was  in  stock,  80,  G50, 095  in 
bonds  and$52S,283  in  other  formsof  indebtedness. 
The  total  earnings  and  income  of  the  line  in  Illi- 
nois for  the  same  year  were  §532,508,  and  the  ex- 
penditures 85GG,333. 

SPARTA,  a  city  of  Randolph  County,  situated 
on  the  Centralia  ec  Chester  and  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  Railroads,  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Ches- 
ter and  fifty  miles  southeast  of  St.  Louis.     It  has 


a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments.  in-; 
eluding  plow  factories,  a  woolen  mill,  a  cannery 
and  creameries;  also  has  natural  gas.  The  first 
settler  was  James  McClurken,  from  South  Caro 
Una.  who  settled  here  in  1*18.  He  was  joined  by 
James  Armour  a  few  years  later,  who  bought 
land  of  McClurken,  and  together  they  laid  out 
a  village,  which  hrst  received  the  name  of  Co- 
lumbus.  About  the  same  time  Robert  G.  Shan 
non,  who  hal  been  conducting  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  the  vicinity,  located  in  the  town  and 
became  the  first  Postmaster.  In  1839  the  name 
of  the  town  \\  as  changed  to  Sparta.  Mr.  McClur- 
ken, its  earliest  settler,  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  enterprise,  as  he  is  credited 
witli  having  built  the  first  cotton  gin  in  this  vi- 
cinity, besides  still  later,  electing  saw  and  flour 
mills  and  a  v,  oolen  mill.  Sparta  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1837  and  in  1859  as  a  city.  A  col- 
ony of  members  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  (Covenanters  or  "Seceders")  established 
at  Eden,  a  beautiful  site  about  a  mile  from 
Sparta,  about  1802.  cut  an  important  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  latter  place,  as  it  became  the 
means  of  attracting  here  an  industrious  and 
thriving  population.  At  a  later  period  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  stations  of  the  "Under- 
ground Railroad'"  (so  called)  in  Illinois  (which 
see).  The  population  of  Sparta  (1890)  was  1,979; 
(1      i),  2,041 

TOLUCA,  a  city  of  Marshall  County  situated 
on  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  is  miles  sonthwestof  Streator.  It  is  in 
the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  district:  has  the 
usual  church  and  educational  facilities  of  cities 
of  its  rank,  and  two  newspapers.  Population 
(1900),  2,029. 

WEST  HAMMOND,  a  village  situated  in  the 
northeast  corn  :r  of  Thornton  Township,  Cook 
County,  adj  tcent  to  Hammond.  Ind.,  from  which 
it  i>  separated  by  the  Indiana  State  line.  It  is  on 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  one  mile  south  of 
the  Chicago  City  limits,  and  has  convenient  ac- 
cess to  several  other  lines,  including  the  Chicago 
&  Erie;  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  and 
Western  Indiana  Railroads.  Like  its  Indiana 
neighbor,  it  is  a  manufacturing  center  of  much 
importance,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1892,  and  has  grown  rapidly  within  the  last  few 
years,  bavin/  a  population,  according  to  the-  cen- 
sus of  1900,  of  2,935. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


PERIOD  OF  EXPLORATION. 


FIRST     EXPLORATIONS     IN      ILLINOIS — THE     MISSION 

NOT       ONE       OF       CONQUEST LOUIS       JOLIETj     AND 

FATHER  JACQUES    MARQUETTE   FIRST  TO   VISIT  THE 

ILLINOIS        COUNTRY        IN   '    1G73 THE        ILLINOIS 

RIVER  FOUND  TO  BE  THE  INDIAN'S  ELYSIUM  — 
MILITARY  OCCUPATION  MADE  KY  LA  SALLE.  TONVI 
AND  FATHER  HENNEPIN  AT  F(  KT   CREYE  COEUR  IN 

16S0 LAl'SE    OF    MORE    THAN    A    CENTURY    BEFORE 

SETTLEMENTS   WERE  MADE   IN   SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 

Iii  the  days  when  tradition  and  history  dimly 
merge,  and  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  and  wooded 
hills  of  the  Illinois  Country  were  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  primitive  savage,  plans 
were  made  and  policies  outlined  to  bring  the  vast 
dominion  lying  westward  of  Lake  Michigan 
within  the  hounds  of  Christian  civilization. 

As  it  was  with  the  Pilgrims,  who  sought  a 
haven  of  retreat  and  homes  on  the  stern  and 
forbidding  coast  of  the  North  Atlantic  country, 
the  men  who  first  explored  the  trackless  wilds 
of  the  unknown  West  were,  actuated  by  a  re- 
ligious fervor  and  enthusiasm  which'  has  no  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  the  world.  Their  mis- 
sion was  not  one  of  conquest,  nor  were  they 
seeking  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  an  op- 
pressive government:  but  with  loyalty  to  their 
king  and  to  the  glory  of  their  God.  they  entered 
the  primeval  wilderness  of  the  unknown  West, 
and  undertook  to  teach  the  savage  inhabitants 
the  refinements  of  civilized  life. 

History  affords  no  more  romantic  chapter  than 
that  of  the  exploration  and  development  of  the 
great   State  of    Illinois.      It    was    here    that    the 


first  explorations  were  made  that  opened  the 
vast  northwest  country  to  civilization,  and  the 
period  of  transition  from  a  native  wilderness  to 
a  condition  of  high  culture,  both  in  its  material 
features  and  in  the  mental  and  moral  character- 
istics of  its  inhabitants,  is  of  absorbing  interest, 
not  alone  lo  the  student  of  history,  but  to  the 
people  who  now,  in  peace  and  contentment,  live 
within  the  bounds  of  this  imperial   State. 

To  Louis  Joliet  and  Father  Jacques  Marquette 
belong  the  honor  and  ever  enduring  fame  of 
bringing  within  the  pale  of  civilization  the  un- 
tutored savages  of  Illinois.  Starting  from  their 
headquarters  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  on 
May  IT.  1G73,  the  intrepid  explorer  and  zealous 
priest,  with  five  voyageurs  in  two  canoes, 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Green  Bay.  thence 
down  the  Fox  River  and  by  portage  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. "There  were  warriors,"  they  were  told. 
"on  the  banks  of  the  Great  River,  who  would  cut 
off  their  beads  without  the  least  cause;  monsters 
who  would  swallow  them,  canoes  and  all;  and 
one  huge  winged  demon  who  shut  the  way.  and 
burned  in  the  waters  that  boiled  about  him.  all 
who  dared  draw  nigh."  This  winged  "demon" 
was  doubtless  an  allusion  to  the  monster  P.ird 
of  Piasa.  of  which  there  is  said  to  have  been 
a  coarse  In. linn  picture  painted  on  the  limestone 
bluff  above  the  present  city  of  Alton,  and  in 
whose  former  existence  and  terrible  ferocity  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  western  prairies  implicitly 
believed.  Marquette  saw  j,t  his  narrative  of  this 
remarkable  voyage:  "I  thanked  these  fearful 
friends  for  their  good  advice,  but  told  them  1 
could  not  follow  it.  since  the  salvation  0f  souls 
was  at  stake,  for  which  I  should  be  overjoyed 
to  give  my  life." 

Upon  the  17th  of  July,  the  party  had  de- 
scended the  river  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Arkansas, 
when,  owing  to  the  increasing  perils  of  the  voy- 
age, they  reluctantly  started  upon  their  return. 
They  retraced  their  course  against  the  swift  cm-, 
rent  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  llli- 
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nois  with  almost  incredible  labor.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  August  that  the  little  band  of 
adventurers  made  their  journey  up  the  Illinois 
River,  where,  for  untold  centuries,  no  sound 
save  Nature's  multitudinous  voices  had  broken 
the  vast  solitude.  Here,  as  in  other  places  lie 
had  visited,  the  pious  Father  forgot  not  the  holy' 
object  of  his  loug  and  dangerous  voyage.  He 
prayed  and  talked  with  the  curious  and  kind- 
hearted  savages,  and,  when  leaving,  bestowed 
upon  them  his  blessing  and  the  last  of  the  con- 
secrated silver  crosses,  with  which  he  had  been 
careful  to  provide  himself  when  setting  out  on 
his  missionary  journey  from  Canada. 

In  the  voyage  up  the  Illinois  River,  Juliet  and 
Marquette  skirted  the  boundary  of  what  is  now 
Schuyler  County,  and  doubtless  built  their  camp- 
fires  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  some  of  the 
sheltered  coves  that  there  abound.  In  Davidson 
&  Stuve's  History  of  Illinois,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing graphic  description  of  the  scene  that  opened 
to  their  view  as  they  continued  up  the  river: 

"Prairie  spread  out  before  thorn  beyond  the 
reach  of  vision,  covered  with  tall  grass,  which 
undulated  in  the  wind  like  waves  of  the  sea.  In 
further  imitation  of  a  watery  expanse,  the  sur- 
face was  studded  with  clumps  of  timber,  resem- 
bling islands,  in  whose  graceful  outlines  could  be 
traced  peninsulas,  shores  and  headlands.  Flow- 
ers, surpassing  in  the  delicacy  of  their  tints  the 
pampered  products  of  civilization,  were  pro- 
fusely sprinkled  over  the  grassy  landscape ,  and 
gave  their  wealth  of  fragrance  to  the  passing 
breeze.  Immense  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer 
grazed  on  these  rich  pastures,  so  prolific  that  the 
continued  destruction  of  them  for  ages  by  the 
Indians  had  failed  to  diminish  their  numbers. 
For  the  further  support  :>f  human  life,  the  river 
swarmed  with  fish,  great  quantities  of  wild  fruit 
grew  in  the  forest  and  prairies,  and  so  numerous 
were  water-fowl  and  other  birds,  that  the  heav- 
ens were  fn  quently  obscured  by  their  flight.  This 
favorite  land,  with  its  profusion  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  was  the  ideal  of  the  Indian's 
Elysium.  The  explorers  si>oke  of  it  as  a  terres- 
trial paradise,  in  which  earth,  air  and  water. 
unbidden  by  labor,  contributed  the  most  copious 
supplies  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  In  the  early 
French  explorations,  desertions  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  is  ii  strange  that  men.  •  •  a 
by  the  toils  and  restraints  of  civilized  life,  should 
abandon  their  leaders  for  the  abundance  and  wild 
independence  of  these  prairies  and  woodlands''"' 


In  1G7!>  Illinois  was  again  visited  by  explorers, 
who  had  heard  of  the  marvelous  country  rich  in 
game  and  furs  and  who  were  eager  to  es  I 
trade  relations  with  the  Indians.  La  Salle,  Tonti 
and  Father  Hennepin  were  members  of  this  sec- 
ond exploring  party  which,  early  in  January, 
1GS0,  made  the  first  military  occupation  of  Illi- 
nois at  Fort  Creve  Coeur,  near  where  Peoria 
now  stands,  and  where,  rive  years  earlier,  Father 
Marquette  had  preached  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin. 
Although  this  did  not  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  completed  and  permanent  fortification, 
it  has  passed  into  history  as  the  first  attempt 
on  the  part  of  La  Salle  to  establish  military  juris- 
diction within  what  now  constitutes  the  State 
of  Illinois,  under  the  charter  granted  to  him  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1GTS. 

With  the  establishment  at  a  later  period  of 
missions  at  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  to  the  south, 
and  Fort  Creve  Coeur  to  the  north,  the  placid, 
yet  majestic,  Illinois  was  frequently  traversed 
by  explorers,  adventurers  and  priests;  and  yet  it 
was  more  than  a  century  after  the  first  military 
occupation  that  permanent  settlements  were 
made  in  Schuyler  County,  along  who  ■ 
boundary  the  Illinois  River  extends  for  more 
than  twenty-five  miles,  the  open  gateway  to  the 
inviting  and  fertile  plains  that  lie  beyond.  And 
so  it  happens  that  the  early  history  of  Schuyler 
County  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  first  explo- 
ration of  Illinois,  even  though  there  is  no  direct 
connection  to  link  the  names  of  those  hardy 
voyageurs  with  the  story  of  our  times. 


CHAPTEE   II. 


ABORIGINAL   OCCUPANTS. 


INDIAN  TKIHES  I.N  THE  ILLINOIS  COUNTRY — CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS AM)  TRIBAL  RELATIONS — ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL CONDITIONS  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  DR.  J.  F. 
SXYDJ  R— THE  MOl'.NIi  BUILDERS — INDIAN  '.:  l.ICS 
FOUND  ALONG  TEIK  ILLINOIS  RIVER — T1UD1  S  COM- 
POSING Till.  ILLINOIS  CONFEDERACY — KINDLY 
GREETING  EXTENDED  TO  JOLIET  AND  MARQUETTE 
—  ILLINOIS  AS  A  BATTLE  GROUND  IN  THE  WAR  OF 
IS  1 2 — REGION    BETWEEN    THE    ILLINOIS    AND    MIS- 
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SISSIPPI  INVADED  BY  ILLINOIS  AND  MISSOURI 
BANGERS  —  K1CKAPOO  INDIANS  IN"  POSSESSION 
WHEN  FIRST  SETTLEBS  CAME  TO  SCHUYLEB 
COUNTY — THEIR  FRIENDLY  ATTITUDE  TO  THE  NEW 
COMERS — REV.    CHATTNCEY    IIODART'S    DESCRIPTION 

OF    AN     INDIAN    VISIT HIS     STORY    OF    DE-KIK-A- 

NIN-EE — INDIAN    VILLAGE    ON    THE    SITE    OF    THE 

PRESENT      CITY      OF      IiUSUVILLE THE      INDIANS' 

FAREWELL  JOURNEY   TO  THE   NORTH   IN    1S2G. 

Barely  more  than  four-score  years  have  passed 
since  the  last  of  the  Indian  tribes  left  Schuyler 

County  to  take  up  their  home  on  the  west  haul: 
of  the  Mississippi  River ;  and  yet,  when  one 
attempts  to  trace  their  history,  or  write  of  the 
period  during  which  they  occupied  the  country, 
he  finds  but  little  to  guide  him  in  the  task.  The 
history  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  Illinois  delves  in 
mists  and  shadow,  and  but  little  of  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  tribes  has  been  preserved.  The 
early  settlers,  iu  their  contact  with  the  Indians, 
did  not  busy  themselves  with  a  study  of  racial 
conditions,  but  expended  their  best  efforts  in  the 
attempt  to  wrest  from  the  untutored  savage  the 
lands  over  which  he  had  held  undisputed  sway 
for  many  generations. 

When  at  last  the  council  fires  of' the  Indians 
had  been  extinguished,  and  they  had  been  forced 
to  cross  the  Mississippi  and  find  a  home  in 
Iowa,  they  left  no  enduring  monuments  of  their 
long  occupancy  of  the  country, -and,  save  for  the 
low  mounds  above  the  dead  warriors  and  the 
faint  trace  of  their  narrow  trails.  There  is  noth- 
ing one  can  point  to  as  a  reminder  of  the  race 
that  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  hardy 
pioneers  who  made  for  themselves  a  home  in  the 
wilderness. 

As  a  race,  the  Indians  of  Illinois  were  always 
counted  as  the  peer  of  savage  tribes,  and  they 
made  a  stubborn  resistance  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  settlers.  From  a  social  standpoint, 
however,  there  is  little  in  them  to  commend. 
Keen  cunning  bold  vantage  over  intellectual  or 
moral  force,  and  they  evolved  no  governmental 
system  that  extended  beyond  tribal  relations. 
They  erected  no  enduring  structure-,  as  did  the 
Aztecs  of  Mexico,  and  in,  their  implements  of 
peace  and  warfare  little  inventive  genius  was 
shown.  There  is  no  trace  of  literature  or  art  in 
all  their  tradition  and  history,  ami  their  passing 
lias  been  likened  to  that  of  tile  early  beasts  and 
birds  of  the  field  that  once  were  here  but  now 
are  gone.     Under  the  natural  conditions  of  prog- 


ress race  yielded  to  race,  and  the  Indians  of 
Illinois  are  now  remembered  as  a  people  whose 
sachems  had  no  cities,  whose  religion  had  no 
temple,  whose  government  bad  no  records.  In 
the  battle  ior  supremacy  their  country  was  ap- 
propriated, their  hunting  grounds  destroyed  and 
their  trails  obliterated  to  make  way  for  the 
marvelous  development  that  began  with  the  be- 
ginning of   the  nineteenth   century. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Illinois  Historical 
Society  at  its  first  meeting  at  Peoria,  January 
5-G,  1900,  Dr.  J.  F.  Snyder,  of  Virginia.  111.,  dis- 
cussed the  archaeological  conditions  of  Illinois, 
and  brought  out  many  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing the  prehistoric  people  who  preceded  the  In- 
dians iu  Illinois.  We  find  that  in  his  research 
Dr.  Snyder  has  discovered  remains  of  the  race 
in  this  country,  and  quote  from  his  paper  as 
follows: 

"The  valley  of  the  Illinois  liiver,  from  its  prai- 
rie banks  about  Starved  Rock  to  the  Mississippi, 
was  at  a  very  early  date  in  possession  of  a  yet 
different  branch  of  the  native  American  race. 
whose  mode  of  mound  building  and  manner  of 
disposing  of  their  dead,  plainly  connect  them 
with  the  mound  building  tribes  of  Ohio.  Here 
we  meet  with  the  so-called  'altar'  mounds,  usu- 
ally on  low  alluvial  bottoms,  and  the  'platform' 
pipes  and  finely-wrought  implements  and  orna- 
ments of  copper.  Here  also  have  been  found 
those  extraordinary  propitiatory  offerings  to 
their  evil  or  guardian  spirits.  It  has  been  the 
fortune  of  the  writer,  in  his  limited  explorations 
in  this  territory,  to  discover  astonishing  deposits 
of  dark  colored,  or  black,  Hint-disks,  each  from 
three  to  eight  indies  in  diameter,  under  condi- 
tions that  leave  no  doubt  of  their  sacrificial 
intent.  At  the  base  of  a  mound  on  Paint  Creek 
in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  a  do;., -it  of  similar  Hints 
was  unearthed  in  lSiT,  by  Messrs.  Squier  and 
Davis,  and  subsequently  on  further  search  by 
Prof.  W.  K.  Moorehead,  which  aggregated  S..1S3 
in  number.  Buried  in  the  banks  of  the  Illinois 
River  at  Beardstown  were  found  1,500  well  fin- 
ished disks  of  black  hornstone.  closely  laid  to- 
gether a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  A  deposit 
of  3,500  similar  Hairs  was  sometime  before  un- 
covered four  miles  above  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  in  Schuyler  County.  Two  very, 
large  mounds,  side  by  side,  on  the  alluvial  bot- 
toms in  Brown  County,  were  opened,  and  at 
the  base  Of  one  were  found  li.19!)  oval  disks  of 
glossy  black  Hint,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  other 
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the  enormous  number  of  5, -TIG  completely  fin- 
ished lance-shaped  implements,  from  three  to 
eight  inches  in  length  of  the  same  black  Hint. 
This  stone  is  nowhere  in  situ  in  Illinois,  but  oc- 
curs in  southeastern  Indiana  and  in  portions  of 
Kentucky.  These  buried  flints,  therefore,  must 
have  boon  transported  by  canoe,  down  the  Ohio 
and  up  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  for 
the  special  purpose  of  final  interment  on  the 
banks  of  the  latter  sfcream.  "It"  they  were  placed 
there  as  an  offering,'  says  Mr.  Squier,  'we  can 
form  some  estimate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  must  h;#e4'een  brought  from  a  greal  dis- 
tance and  fashioned  with  great  toil,  of  the  de- 
votional fervor  which  induced  the  sacrifice,  or 
the  magnitude  of  the  calamity  which  that  sac- 
rifice was,  perhaps,  intended  to  avert.  .  .  . 
The  Illinois  River  'altar'  mounds  examined  were 
certainly  very  old,  bul  farther  investigation  will 
l»'  required  to  determine  their  relative  age  in 
comparison  with  that  of  other  systems  of  mounds 
on  the  Mississippi  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  At  the  time  of  their  erection  their  build- 
ers had  not  yet  become  adepts  in  the  ceramic  art. 
the  few  pottery  vessels  found,  with  the  original 
deposits,  being  coarse,  rude  and  without  decora- 
tion. The  human  skeletons  among  the  primal 
burials  in  those  mounds  exhibited  anatomical 
characteristics  of  very  low  order.  The  builders 
of  these  nmund-  had  low.  retreating  foreheads 
with  enormous  supraorbital  ridges;  prognathous 
jaws;  perforations  of  the  humerus:  elongated 
coccyx  and  platycuemism  of  the  tibia?.  They 
wore  ape-like  and  hideous,  but  exceedingly  skill- 
ful artisans." 

When  Joliet  and  Father  Marquette  first  vis- 
ited Illinois  in  H573,  they  found  the  country  bor- 
dering on  the  Illinois  River  in  possession  of  a 
confederacy  of  Indian  tribes  under  the  general 
name  of  Illinois  or  "Illini."  Marquette  describes 
them  as  composed  of  remarkably  handsome  men. 
well  mannered  and  kindly.  The  confederacy  con- 
sisted of  live  tribes:  The  Kaskaskias,  Cahokias, 
Tamaroas,  Peorias  and  Mitchigamis.  Under  a 
simple,  but  complete,  fabric  of  Indian  construc- 
tion, the  power  of  those  tribes  extended  over  all 
the  fertile  territory  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Ohio  River  and  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  west. 

These  aboriginal  Illinoisans  greeted  the  first 
explorers  kindly,  and  Joliet  ami  Marciuette  wore 
graciously  received  by  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes. 
They  were  passionately  fond  of  grand  assemblies 
and  feasts,  and  the  wily  Frenchmen  were  ijuick 


to  take  advantage  of  the  proffered  pipe  of  peace. 
Marquette's  labor  among  the  Indians  and  his 
holy  devotion  to  lead  them  to  the  ways  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in 
the  whole  of  American  history;  and.  had  his 
policy  of  peaceful  conquest  been  followed  by 
those  who  came  after  him,  the  annals  of  Illinois 
history  would  not  record  the  many  deed-  of  atro- 
cious cruelty  and  warfare  that  occurred  within 
the  succeeding  century. 

Passing  over  the  period  of  internecine  warfare 
of  the  Indian  tribes  .ami  their  frequent  combats 
with  explorers,  we  come  to  the  period  just  pre- 
ceding the  occupation  and  settlement  of  the  Illi- 
nois Country,  of  which  Schuyler  County  is  a 
part,  hi  the  year  1813  the  Pottawatomies  and 
the  Kickapoos  occupied  the  central  part  of  Illi- 
nois, and  from  their  headquarters  on  Lake  Peo- 
ria and  the  Sangamon  River,  they  sent  out  ma- 
rauding parties  to  harass  the  frontier  settlers. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year  an  army  of  some 
'•'ihi  men  was  collected  from  the  settlements  of 
Illinois  and  .Missouri  to  march  against  the  war- 
ring Indians.  Passing  up  the  Mississippi  River 
to  Quincy,  they  struck  out  eastward  and  across 
the  prairies  to  the  Illinois,  which  was  reached 
near  the  Spoon  River.  From  there  tie'  niarc-li 
was  continued  to  Lake  Peoria,  but  the  Indians 
had  taken  flight  at  the  approach  of  Sl,  large  a 
force  and  no  battles  were   fought. 

In  the  following  year  a  large  force  was  dis- 
patched up  the  Mississippi  River  as  far  as  Rock 
Island,  to  dislodge  the  Indian  and  their  English 
allies,  who  were  taking  advantage  of  the  war 
between  the  two  countries  to  excite  the  savage 
to  war  and  rapine.  The  first  expedition  met 
with  disaster,  the  Indians,  under  Chief  Black 
Hawk,  killing  a  number  of  the  force  and  caus- 
ing them  to  retreat  to  St.  Louis.  A  second  ex- 
pedition under  command  of  Major  Zaehary  Tay- 
lor, afterwards  President,  made  an  assault  on  an 
Indian  force  at  Rock  Island  and.  after  driving 
the  Indians  back,  was  defeated  by  the  British. 
A  fort  built  on  the  present  site  of  Warsaw  by 
Capt.  Zaehary  Taylor,  in  1814,  and  named  Fort 
Edwards,  was  assaulted  by  the  Indians  so  vig- 
orously that  the  Americans  evacuated  am!  the 
fort  was  burned.  The  treaty  of  Ghent.  Decem- 
ber 24  1814,  closed  the  war  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  British,  ami  there  was  peace  among  the 
India!  -  until  Chief  Black  Hawk  again  started 
upon  the  war  path  in  1S30.  The  invasion  of  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Riv- 
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ers  li.nl  been  the  primai'y  cause  of  driving  the 
Indians  northward,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
any  encounter  with  the  aboriginals  within  the 
borders  of  Schuyler   County. 

When  the  first  settlers  came  to  Schuyler 
County  in  1S2-".  there  were  still  roving  bands  of 
Indians  to  be  seen,  but  they  were  peaceful  and 
soon  afterwards  departed  to  the  north  never  to 
return.  These  Indians  were  of  the  Kickapoo 
tribe,  win-  had  villages  on  the  Spoon  River,  in 
Fulton  County,  and  at  Elkhart  Grove,  on  the 
Sangamon  River.  They  were  more  civilized,  in- 
dustrious and  cleanly  than  the  other  tribes  in 
Illinois,  and  'their  warriors  were  far  famed  for 
valor  and  bravery.  For  more  than  a  century  they 
had  an  implacable  hatred  of  the  whites  and  com- 
mitted many  atrocities  on  theVsettlers  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  were  the  last  'if 
the  Indian  tribes  of  Illinois  to  accept  the  treaty 
of  pea.ee.  which,  may  it  lie  said  to  their  credit, 
they  ever   afterwards  observed. 

In  bis  notes  of  •Travels  in  Illinois."  published 
in  1823,  Ferdinand  Ernst  wrote  of  the  Kickapoo 
Indians  sojourning  at  Edwardsville  in  July.  1S20, 
where  they  met  the  plenipotentiaries  oi  the 
United  States,  and  bj  treaty  renounced  all  rights 
and  claims  to  lands  in  Illinois,  ceding  the  same 
to  the  Government. 

In  describing  the  Kiekapoos.  Mr.  Ernst  says: 
"Their  color  is  reddish  brown  ;  their  faces  irreg- 
ular, often  horribly  colored  with  bright  red  paint: 
their  hair  is  cut  to  a  tuft  upon  the  crown  of  the 
head  and  painted  various  colors.  Very  few  are 
clothed.  In  summer  woolen  cloth,  and  in  winter 
a  buffalo  skin,  is  their  only  covering.  They 
seem  to  be  very  fond  Of  adornments,  wearing 
silver  rings  about  the  neck  and  arms.  They 
likewise  carrying  a  shield  before  t.ie  breast." 

When  the  first  little  baud  of  settlers  in  Schuy- 
ler County  crossed  the  Illinois  River  in  Febru- 
ary, 1S23,  and  located  on  the  southwest  quarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  Sixteen,  in 
what  is  now  Rushville  Township,  they  were  vis- 
ited the  second  day  after  their  arrival  by  about 
one  hundred  Kickapoo  Indians,  who  were 
returning  from  their  southern  winter  hunt. 
Their  regular  camping  ground  was  a  mile  to 
the  south,  and  it  was  lure  they  always  stopped 
in  their  semi-aiyiual  migrations  between  the 
north  and  south. 

Rev.  Chauncey  Hobart.  a  member  of  this  first 
settlers'  colony  in  Schuyler  County,  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  of  the  visit  of  the 


Indians:  "These  Kiekapoos  gave  us  their  idea 
Of  aristocratic  rank  by  saying:  'A  Pottawatomie 
lives  on  the  river,  rides  in  a  canoe,  and  eats 
muskrats  and  mud  turtles,  while  a  Kickapoo 
lives  on  high  lauds,  rides  on  horseback  and  eats 
venison.' 

"The  Indians  were  very  friendly  with  us  from 
the  first.  They  called  my  father  'Postonie.'  or 
Boston  man,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  men 
from  the  South,  whom  they  called  'Chemo-ko- 
mon,'  or  "Long  Knife.'  These  people  were 
around  us  more  or  less  every  day  while  they 
were  in  cam]),  and  many  of  them  were  present 
and  witnessed  our  exit  from  camp  to  cabin. 

"During  the  illness  of  my  mother  our  Indian 
friends  were  down  from  their  village  on  their 
summer  hunt  and  camped  near  our  house  and, 
of  course,  came  to  visit  us.  We  had  been  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  injury  of  our  garden  by  deer. 
whosi  depredations  were  committed  in  the  night. 
Knowing  the  skill  of  the  Indians  in  detecting 
trails,  my  father  took  two  of  our  Indian  visitors 
to  the  garden  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  dam- 
age done.  The  two  men  walked  through  the 
garden  looking  carefully  at  the  tracks,  consulted 
together  a  momeut.  and  said:  'There  are  two; 
one  has  -one-  north,  the  other  east,'  pointing  in 
the  different  directions.  Mounting  their  ponies, 
they  rode  away  in  the  directions  indicated  and, 
in  less  than  an  hour,  each  had  returned  with  a 
deer. 

"The  day  following  the  head  of  the  clan,  a  sub- 
chief  called  Be-kik-a-nin-ee,  came  bringing  a  deer 
just  killed.  After  selling  us  one  quarter,  he 
carefully  took  out  the  tenderloin,  and  presented 
it  to  my  lather,  saying:  'It  for  sick  squaw.'  He 
directed  that  it  be  should  be  well  boiled  and 
some  of  the  soup  made  from  it  given  to  my 
mother,  remarking  in  a  plaintive  way:  'Maybe 
she  get  well.'  Ibis  Indian  had  been  in  t'.ie 
British  army  and  had  been  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle ol  the  River  Raisin.  This  accounts  for  his 
being   able   to  sneak   English. 

"The  following  fall,  while  my  father  was  in 
the  woods  bee-hunting,  and  about  three  miles 
from  home,  he  met  our  old  friend  Bo-kik-a-nin-ee 
on  horseback  hunting  deer.  As  soon  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  each  other  the  Indian  wheeled 
his  pony  and  came  dashing  up  rapidly,  jumped 
off  ami  saluted,  by  extending  both  hands,  and 
exclaiming:  'Ilow-te-too !  How-te-too !'  11.  then 
asked:  'Keeue-squaw,  Xepoo?'  (Did  your  wife 
die?) 
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"'No,'"  replied  my  father,  'she  is  nearly 
well.' 

"  'Yup  !  Yup  !  Yup  !'  ho  shouted.  'Mo  go  see 
her;'  and,  mounting  his  pony,  he  laid  whip  for 
our  house,  which  he  reached  on  a  quick  run. 
When  lie  saw  my  mother  up  and  busy  around  the 
house,  this  manly  fellow  appeared  as  much 
pleased  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  some  rela- 
tionship between  them." 

We  give  place  to  this  interesting  account  of 
the  meeting  between  the  first  s  rttlers  in  Schuyler 
and  the  Indians  to  show  the  cordial  and  peace- 
ful relations  existing  between  them,  and  this 
continued  up  to  the  time  the  Indians  left  for  the 
northwest  some  years   later. 

The  site  of  the  present  city  of  Rushville,  and 
the  wooded  country  adjacent  to  the  north,  must 
have  been  a  favorite  camp  ground  for  the  In- 
dians; for.  long  after  the  country  was  settled. 
there  were  to  be  found  many  line  specimens  of 
arrow-heads  and  stone  axes  along  Town  branch 
and  McKee  branch.  On  the  McKee  farm  we  may 
yet  see  the  trace  of  a  cleared  path  through  the 
woods,  which   i.-   known  as  the  old  Indian  trail. 

In  what  is  now  the  site  of  Rushville  there  was 
probably  an  Indian  village  or  camp  located  be- 
tween West  Washington  and  Lafayette  Streets, 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  Town  branch.  A  monu- 
ment which  marked  this  location  was  a  gnarled 
and  knotted  oak  tree,  which  stood  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  intersection  of  Jackson  and 
Washington  Streets.  Here  in  after  years  were 
fouud  scores  of  stone  arrow-heads  buried  under 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  where  they  had  been  im- 
planted by  the  young  Indian  warriors  or  chil- 
dren while  at  practice  or  at  play. 

As  late  as  1S2G  the  Indians  had  their  camp  in 
Woodstock  Township,  but  with  the  coming  of  the 
settlers  they  moved  northward  and  westward  to 
the  frontier.  Old  settlers  in  this  region  tell  of 
their  dramatic  exit  from  the  land  which  had  long 
been  their  favorite  hunting  ground.  For  days 
before  the  northern  march  was  begun,  the  In- 
dians enjoyed  a  season  of  feasting  and  pleasure. 
Their  dances  continued  through  the  long  hours 
of  the  night  and.  as  the  settlers  looked  out  from 
their  cabin  doors  on  the  wooded  knolls  at  day- 
break, they  saw  the  Indians  mount  their  ponies, 
and  ride  away  through  the  valley,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  squaws  with  the  tents  and  camp 
equipage,  never  more  to  return  to  the  beautiful 
valleys  ami  plains  of  Western  Illinois. 


CHAPTER  III. 


EVOLUTION  OF  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 


PREHISTORIC  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  COUN- 
TRY—REGION  COVETED  BY  SPAIN'.  FRANCE  ANT) 
ENGLAND— THE  DE  SOTO  DISCOVERY  01"  TIIF  MIS- 
SISSIPPI   TIIF     BASIS     OF    THE     SPANISH     CLAIM 

ITS  DESTINY  DETERMINED  ON  EUROPEAN  BATTLE- 
FIELDS, ON  TIIF  PLAINS  OF  ABRAHAM  AND  BY  TIIF 
GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK  CONQUEST— EASKASKIA, 
CAHOKIA    AND    PRAIRIE    DU    R0CIIER    THE    CENTER 

OF    FRENCH    COLONIZATION COUNTY    OF    ILLINOIS 

CREATED  BY  ACT  OF  VIRGINIA  IN  1TTS — THE 
NORTHWEST      TERRITORY      ORGANIZED      BY      0RDI- 

NANCE      OF       ITS" SUBSEQUENT      GEOGRAPHICAL 

CHANGES— ILLINOIS  ADMITTED  AS  A  STATE  IN 
ISIS — NORTHERN  BOUNDARY  QUESTION — WON- 
DEREFUL  FORESIGHT  SHOWN  BY  DELEGATE  NA- 
THANIEL    VOCE— Till,     MILITARY     TRACT COUNTY 

ORGANIZATIONS  —  Si  HUYLER  C0UN1  V  SUCCI  S- 
SIVELY  PARTS  OF  PIKE  ANU  FULTON  COUNTIES— 
THE  COUNTY  CREATED  BY  ACT  Or  THE  LEGISLA- 
TURE   JANUARY     13,     1S25 ITS    BOUNDARIES     AND 

AREA — BROWN  COUNTY  DETACHED  IN  1S39-  - 
MCDONOUGH  COUNTY  CHEATED  BY  ACT  OF  1S2G, 
BUT  REMAINS  UNDER  JURISDICTION  OF  SCHUY- 
LER  COUNTY    UNTIL   1S30. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  archaeologist,  Illi- 
nois ha<  a  history  that  extends  far  back  into  the 
dim  unknown  past,  when,  even  before  the  com- 
ing of  the    Indians,   the   bills   and  valleys   were 

I pled  by  a  race  that  left  enduring  monuments 

of  their  occupancy.  The  savage,  who.  for  gen- 
erations, had  occupied  the  country  before  the 
coming  of  the  first  explorers,  had  noted  tic  curi- 
ous evidences  of  an  earlier  race,  but  their  igno- 
rance of  any  history  or  tradition  of  the  strange 
antiquities  only  adds  to  the  mysticism  .that  sur- 
rounds them. 

By  reason  of  its  accessibility  by  the  great 
water  courses  of  the  inland  lakes  and  the  mighty 
rivers  that  form  its  southern  and  western  boun- 
daries, Illinois  was  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  nations;  and.  even 
wiii  e  ill.,  east  Atlantic  States  were  but  sparsely 
settled,  it  was  looked  upon  with  covetous  eyes 
by  the  rulers  of  empires  in  Europe.     With  rare 
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foresight  they  realized  the  vast  importance  of 
Illinois  as  the  key  to  military  possession  of  the 

new  and  as  yet  unexplored  county;  and  with 
the  ever-changing  fortunes  of  war.  as  played 
upon  the  battlefields  of  the  old  world,  there  were 
corresponding  epochs  in  the  history  of  Illinois. 
To  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  history  of 
Schuyler  County  and  its  evolution  from  the  ear- 
liest tinie,  it  is  eminently  important  that  we 
should  know  of  these  historic  events  in  their 
natural  sequence. 

Illinois  was  first  claimed  by  Spain,  by  reason 
of  discovery  by  Ferdinand  DeSoto.  in  1541,  who 
laid  claim  to  all  the  country  drained  by  the  great 
Father  of  Waters.  Spain,  however,  made  no 
attempt  to  explore  the  vast  territory  and  the 
written  history  of  Illinois  begins  in  1G73  when 
Louis  Joliet  and  Jacques  Marquette  paddled  up 
the  Illinois  and  Des  Plaiues  Rivers,  and  made 
the  portage  at  Chicago.  To  them  fell  the  honor 
of  adding  this  princely  domain  to  the  mother 
country  under  the  name  "New  France."  It  was 
not  however,  until  April  9,  1082,  that  La  Salle, 
with  due  form  and  ceremony,  unfurled  the  nag 
of  Franco  on  the  east  bank  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi, and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  Ids  royal  master,  Louis  XIV.  Kaskas- 
kia,  Cahokia  and  Prairie  du  Rocher  later  became 
the  centers  of  French  colonization,  and  for  a 
per  '1  of  ninety-two  years,  beginning  with  the 
coming  of  Joliet  and  Marquette,  Illinois  was  a 
loyal  subject  of  the  crown. 

The  ancient  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
France  and  England  subjected  Illinois  to  the 
fickle  fortunes  of  war.  and  when  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  September.  1759,  Wolfe  won  his  vic- 
tory on  the  riains  of  Abraham,  the  country,  of 
which  Illinois  of  the  future  would  be  a  part. 
passed  from  under  French  to  English  dominion. 
Six  years  elapsed  before  England  came  into  un- 
disputed possession  of  Illinois,  and  from  the  bat- 
tlement  of  old  Fort  Chartres  peacefully  lowered 
the  flag  of  France,  which,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, had  been  the  emblem  of  her  sovereignty. 

British  dominion  in  the  Mississippi  valley  was 
destined  to  be  short  lived.  At  the  time  the  Brit- 
ish took  possession  the  spirit  of  unrest  was  upon 
the  colonies  east  of  the  Alleghauies.  and  events 
were  shaping  that  were  once  more  to  change  tie- 
map  of  the  new  world.  In  the  midst  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  which  began  in  177G,  Gen.  George 
Rogers  Clark,  of  Kentucky,  planned  an  invasion 
of   Illinois,   and   hi<  conquest   of   Kaskaskia,   on 


.Tidy  4,  1778.  and  subsequent  capture  of  Fort 
Vineennes,  is  one  ol  the  brightest  chapters  In  the 
whole  of  American  history,  and  eventually  re- 
sulted in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  new  nation. 

The  conquest  of  the  Illinois  country  in  177S 
by  George  Rogers  Clark  was  the  beginning  of  the 
American  occupation,  but  it  was  not  until  17S7 
that,  by  congressional  action,  it  came  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Gen.  Clark  tool;  possession  of  the  coun- 
try under  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
and  the  period  immediately  following  is  known 
as   the   "Virginia    Occupation." 

In  his  memoirs  Clark  says:  "I  inquired  par- 
ticularly into  the  manner  the  people  had  been 
joverned  formerly,  and  much  to  my  satisfaction 
I  found  that  it  had  been  generally  as  severe  as 
under  the  militia  law.  I  was  determined  to 
make  an  advantage  of  it.  and  took  every  step  in 
my  power  to  cause  the  people  to  feel  t  he  bless- 
ings of  an  American  citi/en.  which  I  soon  dis- 
covered enabled  me  to  support,  from  their  own 
choice,  almost  a   supreme  authority  over  them." 

The  Assembly  of  Virginia  passed  in  Oc 
177--.  an  act  to  establish  a  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernment in  the  t  trritory,  which  was  christened 
the  County  of  Illinois,  and  a  County  Lieutenant 
and  other  minor  officials  were  apiwinted.  Col. 
John  Todd,  of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  County 
Lieutenant  by  Governor  Patrick  Henry,  and  he 
reached  Kaskaskia  in  May.  177P.  and  under  his 
direction  courts  were  established  and  a  regular 
system  of  government  inaugurated. 

The  transfer  of  sovereignty  was  made  to  the 
United  States  ou  the  part  of  Virginia  in  17S1, 
but  it  was  not  until  March  1,  17M.  that  the  olfi- 
cial  cession  was  completed.  In  the  meantime 
the  County  of  Illinois  had  no  positive  form  of 
government,  and  delegations  were  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
asking  the  establishment  of  a  proper  government. 
Settlers  were  crowding  into  the  new  country  and, 
with  no  system  of  government  or  laud  titles, 
great  confusion  prevailed  and  extensive  frauds 
in  laud  grants  were  perpetrated  that  were  later 
ratified  and  made  good  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. In  time  each  village  had  a  separate  sys- 
tem of  government  of  its  own.  which  regulated 
local  affairs  as  a  matter  of  protection  to  its  cit- 
izens. i,ut  without  being  subject  to  any  higher 
authority. 

The  next  epoch  in  the  history  of  Illinois  was 
the  adoption   of   the  Ordinance  of   17S7.   which 
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forever  dedicated  the  Slate  to  freedom  find  gave 
to  Illinois  tli^  proud  prestige  which  removed  it 
from  the  influence  of  Southern  domination,  ami. 
in  tli"  prophetic  words  of  Nathaniel  Pope,  who 
made  the  appeal  for  an  extension  of  the  northern 
boundary,  became  "the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
perpetual  union." 

By  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  17s,  the 
Northwest  Territory  was  formed,  ami  President 
Washington  appointed  General  Arthur  St.  Clair 
its  first  Governor.  In  the  spring  of  1790  the  county 
of  St.  Clair  was  formed  and  the  first  courts  were 
held  at  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia.  In  1S00  tin' 
Northwest  Territory  was  divided,  the  portion 
lying  east  of  a  line  extending  north  from  a  point 
on  the  Ohio  River  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Kentucky  River  to  the  Canada  line  constituting 
the  Territory  of  Ohio,  while  the  region  west  of 
that  lute  and  embracing  the  hulk  of  tie'  present 
states  of  Indiana.  Illinois.  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin, was  organized  as  Indiana  Territory.  Febru- 
ary ".  1S09,  Congress  created  a  territory  out  of 
all  the  country  lying  "west  of  the  Wabash  River 
and  a  direct  line  drawn  from  the  said  Wabash 
River  and  Post  Vineennes.  due  north  to  the  ter- 
ritorial line  between  the  raited  States  and  Can- 
ada," t'>  he  known  as  Illinois  Territory.  This 
included  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin  and  a 
small  portion  of  Eastern  Minnesota,  and  Ninian 
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Territory  to  organize  the  State 
As  presented  the  bill  designated  the 
of  the  State  to  be  "'an  east 
n  through  the  southerly  bend 
Lake  Michigan,  west  along  the 
if  41  degrees  '■'■'■>  minutes  to  the 
center  of  the  Mississippi  River."  Nathaniel  Pope 
was  then  the  Delegate  from  Illinois  in  Congress 
and  through  his  efforts  the  northern  boundary 
was  extended  to  4°.  degrees  and  30  minute-,  and 
thus  the  territory  now  embracing  fourteen  coun- 
ties in  the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  including 
the  present  city  of  Chicago,  was  added  to  the 
new  State.  Wisconsin  made  repeated  protests 
against  this  action,  and  it  was  not  until  that 
territory  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  is-js,  that 
the  northern  boundary  line  of  Illinois  was  thus 
finally  confirmed  and  forever  settled.  I  See 
"Northern  Boundary  Question,"  pp.  401-102,  of 
this  work.) 
Tin:  Military  Ti:act. — Previous  to  the  admis- 


sion of  Illinois  ;is  a  state.  Congress  on  May  0. 
1812,  set  apart  a  section  of  her  territory  as 
bounty  land  for  the  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812, 
and  it  became  known  as  the  Military  Tract. 
This  tract  lay  between  the  Mississippi  and  Illi- 
nois Rivers  and  extended  as  far  north  as  the 
present  northern  boundary  of  .Mercer  County. 
It  contained  5.300,000  acres  of  what  is  now  the 
finest  agricultural  country  in  the  United  States, 
and  from  its  territory  the  following  counties 
have  been  formed:  Calhoun.  Pike.  Adams, 
Brown,  Schuyler.  Hancock.  McDonough,  Fulton, 
Peoria,  Stark,  Knox.  Warren.  Henderson  and 
Mercer,  with  parts  of  Henry,  Bureau,  Putnam 
and  Marshall. 

The  first  act  passed  in  1812  granted  160  acres 
to  each  soldier,  and  a  subsequent  grant  extended 
the  quantity  to  a  half-section.  The  land  thus 
appropriated  was  divided  by  lot  among  the  sol- 
diers and  the  patents  issued  to  them  accordingly. 
Millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  Illinois 
wen-  disposed  of  in  this  way.  The  soldiers  did 
nothing  with  the  land,  most  of  them  selling  their 
titles  for  a  trifle  to  speculators  residing  in  East- 
ern States,  while  the  laud  remained  unoccupied 
year  after  year.  After  the  organization  of  the 
State  government  in  ISIS,  the  State  began  to 
sell  these  lands  for  taxes  and,  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  principal  revenue  of  the  State  was 
derived  from  this  source.  The  greater  portion 
of  these  lands  thus  went  into  the  possession  of 
parties  who  held  them  under  these  tax-titles. 
The  grantee^  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  the  orig- 
inal patentees,  brought  suits  of  ejectment  for 
their  lands.  A  strong,  but  unsuccessful  effort 
was  made  to  sustain  the  lax-titles,  but  the  prin- 
cipal reliance  of  the  settlers  was  not  so  much 
upon  tin'  tax-titles  as  uj>nn  certain  limitation 
laws  of  the  State.  The  growth  of  this  section 
of  Illinois  was  greatly  retarded  by  the  contest 
over  land  titles.  Many  of  the  settlers  purchased 
quit-Claim  t\cQd^  for  |1.25  an  acre,  while  thou- 
sands of  others  purchased  lands,  which  now  sell 
for  from  $100  to  $150  an  acre,  for  fifty  ecu;-  per 
acre,  and  risked  the  security  of  their  titles. 
Emigration  was  rapid  to  the  Military  Tract  in 
the  early  'twenties  and  soon  afterwards  several 
counties    were  organized    therein. 

County  Organizations— rike  County  was  the 
first  to  be  organized  in  the  Military  Tract.  It 
was  set  apart  from  Madison  County  in  1821,  and 
at  that  time  embraced  the  whole  of  the  country 
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north  and  west  of  the  Illinois  River,  including 
what  are  now  the  Counties  of  Cook  and  Will. 

By  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  Janu- 
ary -~>,  1S23,   Fulton  County  was  organized  out 

of  that  portion  of  Pike  County  lying  east  of  ilie 
Fourth  Principal  Meridian,  and  south  of  the 
township  line  between  Townships  '■<  and  10 
North,  and  extending  east  to  the  Illinois  River 
on  township  line  between  o  and  6  East.  This 
included  two  townships  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  Peoria  County,  the  southern  tier  of  townships 
in  Knox  County  and  the  townships  of  Frederick, 
Browning  and  Hickory  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Schuyler  County.  For  the  next  two  years  Ful- 
ton County  had  jurisdiction  for  governmental 
purposes,  as  Tike  County  previously  had.  over 
the  region  east  of  the  Fourth  P.  M.  and  north  of 
the  Illinois  and  Kankakee  Rivers  to  the  Indiana 
State  line. 

Schuyler  County  Organized. — By  an  act  ap- 
proved January  10,  1825,  the  County  of  Calhoun 
was  created  with  its  present  limits,  from  the 
southern  portion  «\'  Pike  County,  and  three  days 
later  (January  13.  1S25)  an'  "omnibus  bill," 
authorizing  the  organization  of  eight  new  coun- 
ties from  the  northern  portion  of  Pike  County 
became  a  law.  These  included  the  present  coun- 
ties of  Schuyler,  Adams.  Hancock.  Warren.  Mer- 
cer. Henry.  Putnam  and  Knox,  and  were  all 
embraced  wholly  within  the  Military  Tract  ex- 
cept Henry  and  Putnam  Counties,  which  in  part 
consisted  of  Military  Tract  territory. 

The  portion  of  the  act  creating  Schuyler 
County  designated  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
county  as  follows : 

"Beginning  at  the  place  where  the  township 
line  between  two  and  three  south  touches  the 
Illinois  River,  thence  west  on  said  line  to  the 
range  line  between  ranges  four  and  five  west : 
thence  north  on  said  range  line  to  the  northwest 
coiiler  of  township  three  north,  range  four  west; 
thence  east  on  said  township  line  to  the  merid- 
ian: thence  down  the  meridian  line  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  township  three  north,  range  one 
west:  thence  east  on  said  township  line  to  the 
Illinois  River,  thence  down  the  said  river  to 
the  place  of  beginning." 

The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Philip 
Schuyler."  who  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
also  served  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  New 
York  during  a  part  of  the  war  period,  and  was 
later  a  United  States  Senator  from  the  same 
state. 


As  ori'-'inally  organized  Schuyler  County  was 
thirty  miles  north  and  south  by  thirty-six  east 
and  west,  including  all  ol  Brown  County.  In 
1S39  Drown  County  was  set  off  and  Crooked 
Creek  was  made  the  boundary  line  from  the  Illi- 
nois River  to  the  northeast  comer  of  Township 
One  North,  Range  Two  West,  where  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  counties  ran  west  on  the 
township  line,  thus  leaving  the  count}',  as  at 
present,  six  townships  east  and  west  and  three 
and  a  fraction  north  and  south. 

By  an  act  approved  January  25,  1S2G,  the 
County  of  McDonough  was  created  with  its  pres- 
sent  dimensions  out  of  portions  of  Pike  ami  Ful- 
ton Counties,  although  it  was  not  formally  or- 
ganized until  1S30,  in  the  meantime  being  at- 
tached to  Schuyler  County  for  governmental  pur- 
poses. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


PHYSICAL    FEA1 


i;i:s— topography. 


NATURAL  CHARACTERISTICS  Of  THE  GENERAL  LAND 
SURFACE GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION  AND  TOPOG- 
RAPHY—AREA AND  ELEVATION  —  EXTENT  OF  TILL- 
ABLE    AM)      UNTILLABI.E     LAND THE     ALLUVIAN 

BOTTOM  LANDS — Rt<  It  SILT  DEPOSITS  MADE  RY 
ISLAND  STREAM — NATURAL  BEAUTY  AND  FERTIL- 
ITY  OF  THE   SOU. — INLAND    LAKES  AND   MARSHES 

RECLAIMING    THE    PRAIRIES WATER    COl   RSES— 

HISTORY  OF  CROOKED  (REEK CLIMATIC  CONDI- 
TIONS— RAINFALL. 

In  considering  the  physical  features  and  char- 
acteristics of  Schuyler  County,  we  realize  that 
Nature  is  most  in  earnest  when  least  dramatic, 
and.  that  here,  where  there  is  no  indication  of 
her  terrible  power,  she  has  stored  up  wonderful 
and  varied  resources  amid  the  homely,  yet  not 
niontonous.  landscape.  Man  was  anticipated  and 
amply  provided  for  within  her  iKHinds.  and  a 
fair  survey  of  her  physical  features  discloses  a 
richness  of  soil  and  mineral  desposits  that  is 
well  calculated  to  sustain  a  prosperous  people. 

Geographically  located  midway  of  the  State, 
north  and  south,  and  almost  wholly  to  the  west 
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of  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian,  wh:ch  inter- 
sects the  base  line  at  her  southern  extremity, 
the  topography  and  climate  of  S  rhuyler  County 

are  typical  of  the  Slate.  The  count}"  occupies  a 
space  of  430  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
south  and  west  by  the  counties  of  Brown,  Adams 
and  Hancock;  on  the  north  by  McDonougb.  and 
Fulton  and  along  its  southern  and  eastern  boun- 
dary it  is  washed  for  twenty-five  miles  by  the 
Illinois  River.  Its  bigh,  level  prairies  have  an 
elevation  of  TL'O  feet  above  the  sea-level  and  are 
more  than  250  feet  above  the  contiguous  valley 
of  the  Illinois. 

The  27-i.!H4  acres  of  tillable  land  included 
within  the  bounds  of  Schuyler  County  and  broken 
tracts  that  are  in  wooded  forests  give  an  idea 
of  the  diversified  physical  features  at  a  glance. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  the  alluvian  bot- 
toms vary  greatly  in  extent.  In  some  places  the 
rugged  bluffs  rise  to  a  height  of  one  hundred 
feet  in  gradual  slope  from  the  water's  edge,  while 
along  the  streams  that  drain  the  uplands,  the 
flat  bottom-land  extends  back  for  miles. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
early  French  voyageurs.  traversing  the  Illi  lois 
River  in  their  adventurous  journey  of  explora- 
tion and  discovery,  referred  to  the  valley  as  the 
elysium  of  the  native  Indians,  they  had  but 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  grandeur  that  lay  be- 
yond. From  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  the  land 
surface  of  Schuyler  County  appears  rough  and 
broken,  but  to  the  northward  there  spreads  out  a 
vast  expanse  of  prairie  land,  fertile,  rich  and 
well  drained  by  the  streams  that  flow  southward 
to  the  river.  Appreciation  of  the  beauty  and 
bounty  of  this  land  led  to  the  early  settlement 
of  Schuyler,  and  made  its  development  first 
among  the  counties  in  the  Military  Tract.  Here 
the  pioneer  settlers  found  rich,  fertile  soil  with 
an  abundance  of  clear,  sparkling  water  that  bub- 
bled up  from  the  gravel  beds  of  the  stream-  or 
spouted  out  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocky 
cliff  on  the  steep,  hillside,  and  close  by  were  the 
heavily  wooded  forests  that  furnished  the  mate- 
rial for  his  cabin  home,  his  furniture  and  his 
fences.  Thus  it  was  that  all  his  frugal  needs 
•were  amply  supplied  by  nature,  and  it  was  to 
him  the  ideal  "promised  land.'' 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  and  adjacent 
to   the   streams   that    flow   into   it,    there   lies    a 
broad  expanse  of  low  land  that,  in   earl}    ,!     i 
was  either  a   miry  bog  or  a   tan-led   forest.     In 
the  spring  of  the  year  it  was  covered  with  water, 


and  for  several  decades  was  deemed  utterly 
worthless.  There  came  a  time,  however,  when 
all  the  uplands  were  occupied  and  it  was  then 
that  the  swamps  were  reclaimed  and  drained. 
and  now  in  many  cases  are  the  most  fertile  and 
productive  lands  in  all  the  country. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  action  of  the 
streams  that  flow  into  the  Illinois  River,  in  work- 
ing over  tlie  material  along  their  courses,  is  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  These  now 
narrow  streams,  fringed  along  their  entire  course 
by  heavily  timbered  banks,  have  ranged  in  the 
course  of  centuries  from  one  bluff  to  the  other, 
obliterating  old  curves  and  forming  new  ones, 
but  never  moving  in  a  straight  line  for  a  dozen 
rods.  With  every  change  of  the  flowing  stream, 
the  alluvial  deposit  has  been  worked  over,  lime 
and  agai  t,  and  greatly  added  to  as  the  rich  black 
silt   from  the   prairie  uplands   has  been   spread, 

as   a    deposit,    when    the   water    r led    or    the 

stream  changed  its  course.  This  ever-adding  of 
new  rich  loam  has  made  the  bottom  lands  won- 
derfully productive,  and  they  still  receive  re- 
plenishing, though  in  a  less  degree,  by  the  occa- 
sional spring  floods  that  swell  the  narrow 
streams  into  mighty  rivers. 

Three  large  streams,  with  their  many 
branches  that  spread  out  and  ramify  in  every 
direction,  drain  the  entire  land  surface  of  Schuy- 
ler County  to  the  Illinois  River.  These  streams, 
as  they  wind  tortuously  between  clay  banks. 
have,  through  the  long  centuries,  cut  deep  chan- 
nels from  which  the  land  slopes  gradually,  mak- 
ing large  areas  of  broken  country  which  is  heav- 
ily wo  ided  with  valuable  timber  and  unsuited 
for  cultivation.  In  this  broken  country  where 
the  timber  has  been  cleared,  all  kinds  of  grasses 
-row.  making  rich  pasture  land  for  the  adjacent 
farms.  Back  from  the  wooded  hill-tops  the  hmd 
becomes  richer  and  better,  and  here  we  find  a 
rich  black  loam,  which  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
inches  in  thickness,  and  which  is  underlaid  by 
clay,  making  an  ideal  soil  for  the  staple  agricul- 
tural crops  for  which  Illinois  is  famed.  Within 
the  bounds  of  Schuyler  County  there  are  no 
vast  unbroken  prairies,  but  rather  a  continued 
succession  of  gentle  sloping  ridges,  wide  in  ex- 
tent and  easy  of  cultivation.  This  undulating 
surface  approaches  nearest  to  the  prairie  on  the 
water-shed  in  the  central  part  of  the  county  be- 
tween Crooked  and  Sugar  Creeks,  and  reaches 
northward  into  McDonough  Count}'. 

Compared  with  the  flower  bedecked  and  grass- 
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grown  knolls  in  the  timber  Iand.s,  the  open  prai- 
rie presented  a  dreary  contrast  to  the  early  set- 
tlers. Covered  with  tough  prairie  sod  and  over- 
grown with  wild  grasses  that  reached  above  a 
man's  head,  these  rich  and  fertile  lands  were 
little  bettor  than  impenetrable  swamps.  Shallow 
marshes  and  shallow  lakes  were  numerous,  the 
latter  often  having  neither  inlet  nor  outlet,  and 
varying  in  size  from  small  ponds  to  acres  in 
extent.  It  was  for  many  yeaus  supposed  that 
the  grass-covered  prairies  were  tfnsuited  to 
agriculture,  and  it  required  the  actual  experi- 
ment to  prove  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  generally 
accepted  theory. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  such  a  diversity 
of  soil  and  land  surface,  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  streams  which  are  primarily 
the  controlling  element  in  the  make-up  of  the 
topography  of  the  country.  Crooked  Creek, 
which  enters  the  county  on  the  north  side  of  Bir- 
mingham Township  and  flows  through  Brooklyn 
and  Camden  Townships,  and  from  there  forms 
the  southwest  boundary  of  the  county  until  it 
empties  into  the  Illinois  River,  is  rich  in  his- 
torical lore.  It  was  first  known  as  Le  Mine 
River,  and  was  so  designated  by  the  government 
surveyors  in  their  field  notes,  but  this  name  was 
changed  by  the  early  settlers  to  La  Moine  River. 
At  that  early  day  it  was  regarded  as  a  navigable 
stream  aud  well  bore  the  dignity  of  being  call  id 
a  river.  Rut  by  slow  degrees-  the  volume  of 
water  that  flowed  through  its  course  was  less- 
ened by  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  the  di- 
verting  of  minor  tributaries,  and  the  settlers 
gave  it  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  name  of 
Crooked  Creek  and,  as  such,  it  is  known  on  the 
maps  of  Illinois  today.  It  has  its  source  in 
Hancock  County  and.  in  its  devious  course 
through  Schuyler,  traverses  a  distance  of  more 
than   fifty  miles. 

Missouri  Creek,  the  main  tributary  of  Crooked 
Creek,  enters  the  county  on  the  west  side  of 
Huntsville  Town-hip  and  flows  through  Ilmits- 
ville.  Camden  and  a  part  of  Brown  County. 

The  eastern  tributaries  of  Crooked  Creek  are 
Homey,  Stony  and  Brushy  Creeks,  which  rise 
in  Littleton  Township. 

Crane  Creek  and  Coal  Creek  have  their  source 
in  Rushville  Township,  and  flow  by  widely  di- 
verging courses  to  the  Illinois  River,  where  they 
empty  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  each 
other. 

Ilorney  branch  rises  in  Bueua  Vista  Township 


and  empties  into  Crooked  Creek  in  Woodstock 
Township. 

Town  Branch  has  its  source  in  Rushville 
Township  and  empties   into  Crooked  Creek. 

Sugar  Creek  rises  in  Littleton  Township,  flows 
through  Littleton  and  Oakland  and  the  SOUth- 
wesi  part  of  Fulton  County,  then  enters  Schuy- 
ler again  and  flows  through  Browning  and  Fred- 
erick Townships  to  the  Illinois  River. 

Dutchman  Creek  rises  in  Browning  '1'ownship 
and  empties  into  the  Illinois  River  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Browning. 

Harris  branch  is  a  tributary  of  Sugar  Creek, 
and  has  its  source  in  Fulton  County,  thence  flow- 
ing through  Browning  Township. 


CHAPTER  V 


;v  and  flora. 


GEOLOGICAL  REPORTS  OF  Tilt:  COUNTY  COMPILED  BY 
A.  II.  WOKTHEN,  STATE  GEOLOGIST,  IX  1S5S— 
GEOLOGII  AT,  FORMATIONS — MINERAL  RESOURCES 
or  SCHUYLER  COUNTY  INCLUDE  COAL  AND  ZINC 
— THE  LATTER  NOT  DEVELOPED— VALUABLE  DE- 
POSITS OF  STONE  AND  CLAY — LIST  OF  TREES, 
SHRUBS     AND     FLOWERS     OF    SCHUYLER    COUNTY. 

Schuyler  County,  with  its  diversified  land  sur- 
faces, which  include  the  alluvian  bottoms  and  the 
high  bluffs  adjoining,  with  the  outcropping  of 
rocky  ledges;  the  deep  black  soil  of  the  prairie, 
which,  in  many  places,  is  underlaid  with  a  rich 
vein  of  coal;  the  more  broken  land  area-,  with 
their  valuable  clay  deposits,  offer  a  fruitful  field 
for  the  study  of  the  geological  formations  of  the 
country. 

We  are  dependent  for  our  geological  knowl- 
edge of  Schuyler  County  largely  upon  the  reports 
of  A.  II.  Worthon.  who,  in  1S5S,  gathered  the 
material  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  economical 
geology  survey  recorded  in  the  Illinois  Report 
published  in  1S70,  which  is  now  out  of  print. 
The  researches  made  by  Mr.  Worthon  were,  in 
;t  manner,  superficial  and,  while  probably  correct 
in  a  general  sense,  were  not  suliiciently  extensive 
to  give  a  complete  record  of  the  geological  for- 
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niations  a<  they  really  0x1.-51.  His  report,  how- 
ever, tovers  the  general  scheme  of  geological  for- 
mation, from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"The  geological  structure  of  Schuyler  County 
includes  the  quaternary  system,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  coal  measures,  and  the  upper  divi- 
sions of  the  lower  carboniferous  limestones,  with 
sufficient  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  to  bring 
in  another  coal  seam,  No.  5.  which  is  not  found 
in  any  county  south  of  this  cm  the  west  side  of 
the  Illinois  River.  The  following  section  exhib- 
its the  formations  to  he  found  in  the  county  in 
their  relative  order  of  superposition  and  thick- 
ness : 

Strata.  Feet. 

Quaternary,  comprising  Alluvian,  Loess 

and   Drift    100 

Coal  Measures    20  to  250 

St.   Louis   Group 30  to     40 

Keokuk  Group   60  to     70 

"The  three  lower  groups  helong  to  what  are 
called  stratified  rocks:  that  is.  to  those  that  have 
been  formed  in  regular  strata  or  layers,  ami  also 
to  that  division  of  geological  lime  termed  paleo- 
zoic, because  the  embedded  fossils  repres  mt  only 
ancient  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  while 
the  upper  division  belongs  to  the  most  recent 
geological  age.  and  the  fossils  which  it  contains 
are  the  remains  of  animals  now  living  or  but 
recently  become  extinct. 

"If  the  geological  series  was  complete  we 
should  have  above  the  Coal  measures,  and  inl  r- 
vening  between  that  formation  and  the  Quater- 
nary, the  whole  of  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary 
series,  embracing  many  thousand  feet  in  thick- 
ness of  strata,  and  representiing  in  their  fossil 
contents  all  the  missing  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  organic  life  which  connects  the  paleo- 
zoic age  with  the  present.  But  as  the  Qua- 
ternary is  the  most  recent  of  all  geological  sys- 
tems, it  may- bo  found  resting  directly  upon  any 
of  the  aliovc  deposits,  from  the  Tertiary  to  the 
most  ancient  stratified  or  igneous  rocks  that  out- 
crop on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  system 
included  the  alluvian  deposits  of  our  river  val- 
leys, usually  termed  alluvion;  the  Loess,  a  de- 
posit of  buff-colored  marly  sands  and  clays,  in  >s1 
conspicuous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs, 
and  the  Drift,  which  usually  consists  of  brown 
or  bluish-gray  gravelly  clays,  with  water-worn 
boulders  of  various  sizes,  from  an  inch  to  several 
feet  in   diameter. 

"There  is   probably   no   locality   in    the  county 


where  these  deposits  exceed  a  hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  and  they  attain  their  greatest  devel- 
opment in  the  vicinity  of  the:  river  Muf!'-,  where 
the  Loess  attains  its  greatest  thickness,  and 
rests  upon  the  Drift  clays.  In  the  interior  of 
the  county  the  Loess  is  generally  wanting,  and 
the  Drift  fh']ios;t<  generally  ranee  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  consist  of  uu- 
stratified  clays,  with  sand  and  gravel,  enclosing 
water-worn  boulders  of  granite,  siouite.  gneiss, 
porphyry,  horn-blende  and  quartzite,  and  also  the 
rounded  fragments  of  limestone  and  sandstone 
of  the  adjacent  region.  Fragments  of  copper, 
lead  ore,  coal,  iron  and  other  minerals  are  often 
found  in  the  Drift,  hut  their  occurrence  in  this 
position  is  no  indication  of  the  proximit\  of  any 
valuable  deposits  of  these  minerals,  and  the  frag- 
ments which  are  found  in  this  position  ate  far 
removed  from  the  beds  from  which  they  orig- 
inally came. 

••Tin'  most  important  and  valuable  mineral 
resource  of  Schuyler  County  consists  of  the  de- 
posits of  bituminous  coal,  which  underlie  th" 
greater  portion  of  the  county  lying  east  of 
Crooked  Creek.  The  coal  measures  of  the  county 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  section,  show- 
ing the  general  arrangement  and  comparative 
thickness  of  the  strata  : 

Strata.  Feet. 

Drown  sandy  shale   lOtO  15 

Compact  gray  limestone    3  to    <"• 

Bituminous   shale    2  to    -1 

Coal    seam    No.   5 4  to    0 

Fire   clay   and   SCptaria 8  to  10 

Sandstone  and  shale    60  to  SO 

Bluish  gray  arenaceous  limestone 2  to    6 

Bituminous  and  argillaceous  shales 4  to    S 

Sandy  and   argillaceous  shale 12  to  13 

Gray    limestone    4  to    0 

Sandy  and  argillaceous  shale 15to30 

Coal  seam   No.  2 '-to    2 

Sandstone  and  shale  30  to40 

Coal  seam   N...   1 

Fire  clay 1  to    ft 

Sandy  shale  and  conglomerate  sandstone.  13 to 23 
"The  beds  comprising  the  upper  part  of  the 
foregoing  section  are  found  well  exposed  in  the 
vicinity  of  IJushvillc,  and  also  on  a  small  branch 
which  heads  near  Pleasantview,  and  runs  east- 
wardly  into  Sugar  Creek.  They  enclose  coal 
seam  No.  3,  one  of  the  most  persistei  I  and  valu- 
able in  the  Illinois  coal  fields.    This  seam  ranges 
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in  thickness  from  lour  to  six  feet.  Tup  roof  is 
generally  a  bituminous  shale,  which  often  con- 
tains large  nodules  of  dark  blue  or  black  lime- 
stone filled  with  marine  shells,  among  which  are 
Product  it*  lluricatus,  CUnopistha  Loovis,  Pleu- 
rophorus  Soleniformis,  Cardiomorpha  Missouri- 
ensis,  Discinu  Kit  Ida,  ScJilzodus  Curtus,  etc. 
Above  tli"  black  shale  there  is  usually  a  bed  of 
bluish-gray  limestone,  containing  joints  of  erin- 
oidea  and  a  few  small  brachiopods,  among  which 
the  Spirifcr  Uneatus  and  a  small  variety  of 
Athyris  subtiTlta  arc  the  most  common. 

"The  lower  division  of  the  coal  measures,  em- 
bracing the  horizon  of  throe  lower  coal  seams, 
underlies  nearly  all  the  highlands  in  the  central 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  county,  and  are 
found  outcropping  on  all  the  principal  streams 
and  their  tributaries.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  on  Crooked  Creek  and  the  region  lying 
west  of  that  stream,  the  beds  rise  so  that  the 
lower  carboniferous  limestone  and  the  conglom- 
erate sandstones  form  the  principal  outcrops  in 
the  bluffs  of  the  creeks,  while  only  a  few  feet 
in  thickness  of  the  lower  coal  measures,  some- 
times including  coal  scam  No.  2.  are  found  un- 
derlying the  adjacent  highlands. 

"The  height  of  the  coal  seam  No.  5,  at  Pleas- 
antview,  is  202  feet  above  the  river  bank  oppo- 
site Beardstown,  and  300  above  high  water  level 
of  1S44;  and,  on  account  of  its  great  elevation,  it 
is  only  found  u  lderlying  the  highest  lands  form- 
ing the  water  shed  between  Sugar  Creek  and 
Crooked  Creek,  and  consequently  extends  over 
a  limited  area  in  Rushville  and  Bucna  Vista 
Townships." 

"St.  Louis  Group.— The  outcrop  of  the  lower 
carboniferous  limestones  in  Schuyler  County  is 
restricted  to  the  valleys  of  the  principal  streams, 
and  to  the  Illinois  River  bluffs  between  the 
mouth  of  Sugar  Creek  and  the  south  line  of  the 
county.  The  St.  Louis  group,  which  comprises 
the  upper  division  of  the  series,  consists  of  a 
gray  concretionary  limestone  of  variable  thick- 
ness, ranging  from  five  to  twenty  feet,  forming 
the  upper  member  of  the  group,  below  which  we 
find  a  brown  magnesian  limestone,  sometimes 
quite  massive,  and  in  regular  beds,  and,  at 
other  localities  intercalated  with  shales  or  pas- 
ing  into  a  thin-bedded  or  shaly  limestone.  The 
concretionary  limestone  is  not  very  regular  in 
its  development,  but  often  occurs  in  isolated 
patches  or  outliers,  and  is  a  rough,  gray  lime- 
stone,   presenting   no    regular    lines    of    bedding, 


but    usually   concretionary  or  breeciated   in    its 

structure.  It  outcrops  at  intervals  along  the 
bluffs  oi  Crooked  Creek  through  its  whole  course 
in  tliis  county,  and  also  along  the  bluffs  of  the 
Illinois  River,  as  far  north  as  Browning,  where 
it  disappears.  In  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham 
this  limestone  is  found  eighteen  feet  thick  and 
overlaid  by  the  conglomerate  sandstone  of  the 
coal  measures.  It  is  underlaid  by  a  bed  of  cal- 
careous sandstone,  and  also  a  magnesian  lime- 
stone ahum  ten  feet  thick,  which  forms  the  base 
of  the  St.  Louis  group  in  this  locality.  The  mag- 
nesian limestone  is  far  more  regular  in  its  devel- 
opment than  the  concretionary  limestone,  and  is 
usually  of  a  rusty  brown  color  on  the  surface 
from  the  oxidation  of  (he  iron  which  it  contains. 
This  limestone  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  bluff  at 
Frederick  and  along  the  river  to  Sugar  Creek. 

"EcokuJ;  Group. — Only  the  upper  portion  of 
this  group  is  exposed  in  this  county,  and  its 
greatest  development  appears  to  be  in  tiie  vicinity 
of  Birmingham.  The  greatest  thickness  exposed 
here  is  about  fifty  feet,  of  which  the  lower  fif- 
teen feet  is  a  thin-bedded  lime-stone  containing 
many  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group, 
above  which  there  is  about  thirty-five  feet  of 
calcareo-argillaceous  shales,  containing  geodes  of 
quartz  and  chalcedony.  The  easterly  dips  of  the 
strata  are  considerably  more  than  the  fall  of  the 
creek  in  that  direction,  and  these  beds  dip  below 
the  bed  of  the  creek  before  it  strikes  the  north 
line  of  McDonough  Couuty. 

'•Clays.— Clays  suitable  for  fire-brick  and  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  are  usually  abundant  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  coal  measures,  and  the 
bed  of  clay-shale  below  coal  No.  2  is  also  found 
here.     The  fireclay   below  coal  No.  2  is  usually 

of  ■: I  quality  and  may  be  profitably  worked  in 

connection  with  the  coal,  when  it  is  two  feet  or 
more   in   thickness. 

"Building  Stone. — Good  building  stone  is  tol- 
erably abundant  in  Schuyler  County  and  is  ac- 
cessible on  nearly  all  the  streams.  The  sand- 
stone below  the  main  coal  seams  furnishes  a 
free-stone  of  good  quality,  which  has  been  used 
considerably.  The  strata  vary  in  thickness  from 
one  to  three  feet  and  the  rock  is  even  textured 
and  is  easily  cut  and  dressed.  The  brown  mag- 
nesian limestone  of  the  St.  Louis  -roup  furnishes 
the  best  material  for  culverts,  bridge  abutments 
and  similar  purposes  where  the  rock  is  required 
to  withstand  the  combined  influences  of  frost 
and    moisture.      The    Keokuk    limestone    affords 
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good  building  stone,  but  its  outcrops  are  limited 
to  the  bed  of  Crooked  Creek  in  the  northwest 
part  tit'  the  county. 

"Sand  and  Clay.— These  deposits  are  abundant 
in  all  parts  of  the  county  and  may  be  readily 
obtained  at  nearly  every  locality  where  the  man- 
ufacture of  common  brick  is  desirable.  The 
brown  clay,  forming  the  sub-soil  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface,  answers  a  good  purpose 
for  brick  making,  and  sand  is  abundant  in  the 
valleys  of  the  streams,  and  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  Loess  which  caps  the 
river  bluffs. 

"Zinc  Ore— On  the  far 
Bainbridge  Township,  th 
and    tests    that    have    bet 
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.  With   its  wooded 
upland    prairies,    tl 


m  of  J.  A.  Donaldson,  1: 
ere  is  a  vein  of  zinc  on 
!U    made    show    its    com 


I>onent  parts  are:  sulphuret  zinc,  .hi;  iron.  ,0i  ; 
sulphur,  .29.  This  vein  is  about  thirty  feet  under 
the  ground  surface,  and  has  never  been  devel- 
oped. Mr.  William  Ilindman,  in  an  examination 
of  the  vein,  found  that  the  zinc  was  iu  the  proper 
formation  for  a  good  vein  and  it  may  some  day 
be  developed.  Mr.  Ilindman  also  found  on  this 
farm  kidney-shaped  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron 
ore  that,  when  smelted,  yield  the  best  quality  of 
iron  for  commercial  use.  These  nodules  will 
weigh  from  500  to  1,000  pounds,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  end  of  them." 

Definite  knowledge  regarding  the  rock  stat  i 
of  the  county  at  Rusbviile.  is  furnished  by  the 
following  log  of  the  deep  well  at  the  city  pump- 
ing station  : 

Strata.  Feet. 

Top  soil  and  clay 7 

Mixed  shale  and  stone 142 

Grey   shale    15 

Shale  and  sandstone   34 

Shale    08 

Limestone    110 

Grey  shale    211 

Limestone    4-> 

Shale    190 

Trenton  limestone   50 

White  shale    IIS 

Trenton    limestone    121 

St.  Peter's  limestone  1TO 

Red  sandstone  65 

St.  Peter's  limestone   30 

Total  depth   1.510 


nils,  alluvian  bottoms  and 
flora  of  Schuyler  County 
presents  a  most  interesting  study,  and  wc  trust 
that  the  classifications  here  given  will  aid  in 
disseminating  a  more  general  knowledge  of  our 
trees  and  [.hints.  For  the  preparation  of  this 
list  of  trees  and  shrubs  we  are  indebted  to 
William  Ilindman.  a  former  resident  of  Schuyler 
County,  who  now  resides  iu  La  Salle.  Fd.  Mr. 
Ilindman  lias  made  a  lifetime  study  of  the  won- 
ders of  creation,  as  shown  in  botany  and  geology, 
and,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  says:  "We  give 
this  information  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will 
come  after  us  and  take  our  places.  .May  the 
Good  Giver  of  all  he  their  L-uide.  as  he  has  been 
mine  in  si  inlying  bis  great  work." 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Acer  rtihr  inn— lied  or   Swamp  Maple. 

Acer  daxycarpum— White  Maple. 

.Icr  saccharium — Common  Sugar  Maple. 

Af<:r  saccharium,  var  nigrum — Black  Sugar 
Maple. 

Aesculus — Common  Buckeye. 

Asi in ina  triloba — Pawpaw. 

Retula  nigra— Red  or  Black  Birch. 

Bctula  lentil — Cherry  or  Sweet  Birch. 

Carpinus — Ironwood  or  Hornbeam. 

Car,   :     oli racfurmiis — recan    Nut. 

Canja,  alba— Sbellbark.  or  Shagbark  Hickory. 

Carya,  microcarpa — Small  Nut  Hickory. 

Carya,  tomentosa — Mockernut,  White  Heart 
Hickory. 

Carya,  proci  n  a— Pigunt  <-r  Broom  Hickory. 

Carya,  umara — Bitternur,  or  Swamp   Hickory. 

Carya,  sulcata— Thick  Shell-bark  Hickory. 

Ccltis  occidental^— Blue   Ilackberry. 

Ccrcis  Canadensis— Red-bud.  or  Judas  tree. 

Maspyros     Virginian  a — Cameron     Persimmon. 

Fraximus  Americana — White  Ash. 

Fraa  ■■  ms  pubt  scens  —  Red  Ash. 

Fraximus  viridis — Green  Ash. 

Fraximus  quadranguluta — Blue  Ash. 

Fraximus  nigra— Black  Ash. 

Glcdit-sehia,  triacunthas  —  Three  -  thorned 
Honey-Locust. 

Gymnocladus.  Canadensis— Coffee    '  ■  ■■ 

Hydrangea,  arborccens  —  Wild  ilydrange  (a 
shrub). 

Juglans,  cincrca — White  Waluut,   Hutrernut. 

Juglans  nigra— Black  Walnut. 
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Hants  rubra — Red  Mulberry. 

Xegundo  aver  ir di.s — Box-elder. 

Ostrya   Virgin  tea — Hop-hornbeam,  Lever-v 

Platanus  occidentalis — Sycamore:  Plane-tr 

Populus  hcterophylla — Cottonwood. 

I'opitlus  momlifera — Necklace  Cottonwood. 

Populus,  trcm  uliilcs — American  Aspen. 

Populus  grand'uh  ntata — Large-toothed  Asp 

Primus   scrotina — Wild    Black    Cherry. 

Primus  Virgindna — Choke  Cherry. 

Pyrus  coronaria — Sweet-scented  Crab  Apj 

Pyrus  angustifolia — Narrow-leaved  Crab 
pie. 

Qucrcus  alba— "White  Oak. 

Qucrcus  alba  pinnatiftda — Feather  Le 
White  Oak. 

Qucrcus  obtusiloba — Post  Oak. 

Qucrcus  macrocarpa — Overcup  Bur  Oak. 

Qucrcus  macrocarpa,  var  Lyrata — Lyre-le 
Bur  Oak. 

Qucrcus  prin us — Swamp  Chestnut  Oak. 

Qucrcus  bicolur — Swamp  White  Oak. 

Qucrcus  casta, ica — Rock  Chestnut  Oak. 

Qucrcus  tinctora — Black  Chestnut  Oak. 

Qucrcus  coccinca — Scarlet  Oak. 

Qucrcus  rubra — Bed  Oak. 

Qucrcus  pahistris — Pin  Oak. 

Qucrcus  nigra — Black-jack  Oak. 

Qucrcus  imbricaria — Laurel,  or  Water  Oa 

Solix  tristois—Dwait  Gray  Willow,  Sage 
low. 

No//./-  nigra— Black  Willow. 

Solix  longifolia — Long-leaved  Willow. 

Solix  cordata— Heart-leaved  Willow. 

Solix  a i) aiis lata — Narrow-leaved  Willow. 

Solix  criocepltaln — Silky-headed  Willow. 

Sassafrax  officinale — Sassafras. 

Tilia  Americana — Basswood.  Linden. 

Tilia  hett  rophylia — White  Basswood. 

Ulmns  folca— Red,  or  Slippery  Elm. 

llutus  Americana — American,  or   White 
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Shrubs  or  Small  Trees  (Bushes'). 
Alnos — Smooth  Alder. 
Cephalantlius — Button   Push. 
Corntts  florida— Flowering,  or  Bed  Dogwood. 
Comus  scricea — Silky  Cornell,  or  Dogwood. 
Corn  us  paniciilata — Paul,  led  Dogwood. 
Cor, i  us  a  item  i  folia — Alternate-leaved  I  >ogwood. 
Corylus     Americana — Alternate-leaved     Hazel- 
nut. 

Corytus  rost rat a— Beaked  Hazelnut. 
Cm;,  jrj  is,  tomentosa — Black  Thorn. 


Crateagus  Crus-gatli — Cockspur  Thorn. 

Crateagus,  coccinca— Bed  Thorn,  Red  Haw 
Thorn. 

Evonymus,  atropurpureus — Wahoo,  Indian  Ar- 
row. 
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leillata— Black  Aid 
rieana — Red  Plum. 
ila — Slow  Plum. 


Petcla  trifoliata—Wofer  Ash,  Hop  tree. 
Rhus   typliina—Si&ghvun   Sumach. 
Rhus,  glabra — Smooth  Sumach. 
Rhus  aroma  at  ic — Fragrant  Sumach. 
Sainbucus  Canadensis — Common  Elder. 
Stophylea   tri folia — Badder-nut. 
Viburnum  priiuifolium—l;lnek  Haw. 
Viburnum  nudum— White  Bod  (a  haw). 
Zanthoxylum  Americanum—Pvickly  Ash. 

Vines — Climbers,  Etc. 

Cclastrus  scandc/ts,  solatium  D ulcamara— Bitt 
tersweet. 

(This  is  the  best  antidote  for  the  three-leaved 
Foison   Ivy.) 

Lonicera   pa rvifoli a — Small    houey-suckle. 

Rhus  radieans—  (This  is  the  three-leaved  Poi- 
son Iiii  that  clings  to  trees,  fences,  etc. » 

Ampelopsis  qitinquefolio — Virginia  Creeper. 
(The  Virginia  Creeper  has  /ic  hares,  ami  in  this 
way  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Foison   Ivy.) 

Grape  Vines. 
l"///.s-  aestivalis— Wild  Summer  Crape. 
Vitis   Vulpina— Wild   Winter  Grape. 

Botanical  Flants. 
Thalictrum  clivie urn— -Meadow  Rue. 
Ranunculus  reptans — Buttercups. 
Ranunculus  acris — Buttercups. 
Caltha  paluxtris— Marsh  .Marigold. 
.  1  q ii Hi  gia  Canadensis — <  lolumbiue. 
Cimicrcifttga  raci  mostf— Black  Snake-root. 
Altai  a  spictitu — Red  Baneberry. 
CanlopJt t/ll tint — Blue  '  'ohas  h. 
Podophyluni    pcltatuiu — Mandrake     (.May    Ap- 
ple). 

Xymphrtea  odcrata<—\Yiitcv  Lily. 
Xuphar  advcna—YeUow  Pond  Lily. 
Sanguinaria  Canadensis — Blood  Root. 
Dicci  Ua  cucullaria — Dutchman's  Breeches. 
Cprdaminc  hirsutti—r,ittoi  Cress. 
Irabis  Canadensis— Sickle  Pod. 
Li pid in m    Virginicuin — Tongue  Crass. 
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Viola  cucullata — \  iolets. 

Viola  sagctata — Violets. 

Viola  pen  data — Violets. 

Agrostcmma,  Gilli  'mge — Corn  Cockle. 

Cerastiuvi    Vulgutum — Chickweed. 

Ccrastrum  unlaws — Chickweed. 

Cerastrum   obloiigifolium — Chickweed. 

Stettarid  media— Star  Weed. 

A  re, mi  in  lateriflora — Sandworth. 

Molhtgo  verticittaia — Car.pet  Weed. 

Claytonia  Virginica — Spring  Beauty. 

Portulaca  oleracca — Purslane. 

Amoutilon  Avicennwa— Indian  Mallow. 

II ih is, -us — Marsh  Mallow. 

O.riilis  Acctasclla — Wood  Sorrel. 

Oxalis    Violaceu — Wood   Sorrel. 

I  in  put  ens  pallida — Touch-me-not. 

Polygala  senega— Seneca  Snake-root. 

I'oliigala  polygama — Seneca  Snake-root 

Polygala    sanguinca — Seneca    Snake-root. 

Boptisia  leucopwa — Wild  Indigo. 

Tri folium   repens — White   Clover. 

Amorpha  fruitcasa — Lead  riant. 

Amorplta  canesceus — Lead  shoestring:. 

Petolo  •■''  Hi,, it  candidum — Thimble  Weed. 

Lwhrigia  palustris — Bastard  Loostripe. 

Cirvaa  Luletrana — Enchanters  Nightshade. 

Spirma  lobata—Qnoeu  of  the  Prairie. 

Eryngimn   yucca*  folium — Rattlesnake    Master. 

Cicuta  maculata — Water  Hemlock. 

Erigena  bulbusa — Pepper  and  Salt. 

Aral  la  n  udricaiilis — Wild  Sarsaparilla. 

Arulia  ifcemosa — Dwarf  Ginseng. 

Tri  use!  urn  perfoliatum — Feverwort. 

Valerianella   Umbilicota — Lamb's  Lettuce. 

Vernonia  fasciculota — Iron  Weed. 

Eupatorium  perfoliatum — Boneset. 

Eupatorium  agraloides — White  Snake  Root. 

Aster  corymbosus — Aster. 

Aster  cordifoli  us — Aster. 

Aster  potens — Aster. 

Aster  imdulatus — Aster. 

Aster  scriceiis — Aster. 

Erigeron  Canadense — Flea  P.ane. 

Erigeron  Bellidifolium — Robin's  Plantain. 

Erigeron  annum—  White  Weed. 

Sot  til  ago  Jen  ui  folia — Goldenrod. 

Sol  ill  a  go  hit  i  folia — Goldenrod. 

Solidago  Canadensis — Goldenrod. 

Silpltium   laciniatum — Prairie  Burdock. 

Silphium    perfoliatum — Cup-plant. 

Ambrosia   artcmisiacfolia — Ilo^wecd. 

Ambrosia  trifida — Horseweed. 


Hclianthus  rigidus— Sunflower. 

Hi  I  in  n  tit  us  lomcntorox — Sunflower. 
Helianth  <ts  tuberosus — Sunflower. 
Ucliantlius  occidentalis— Suuflower. 
Maruta  cotula — May  Weed,  or  dog  fennel. 
Ercchtites  It >■  racifolius — Fire-weed. 
Lappa    maim — Burdock. 
Krigia   Virginica — Dwarf  Dandelion. 
Taraxacum — Dandelion. 
Lcetaca  elongata — Trumpet  Milkweed. 
Lobelia  carrf/Ha//*— Cardinal  Flower. 
Lobelia  inflata — Lobelia,  Indian  Tobacco. 
Lobelia  syphilitica — Blue  Cardinal  Flower. 
Dadecatheon  Media — American  Cowslip. 
Plantago  lancolota — Plantain. 
Verbascum  thopsus — Mullen. 
Scrophularia     nodosa  —  Figworth     Carpenter's 
Square. 
Dasystoma  flava — Yellow  Foxglove. 
1  sau tli us  coer ulcus — False  Pennyroyal. 
Mt  iitlti  Canadensis — Horsemint. 
Lycopus  Europaits — Water  Hoarhound. 
Hedeoma  poleijroidcs — American  Pennyroyal. 
Brunella    vulgaris — Blue   Curls. 
Scutellaria  versicolor — Skull  Cap. 
Scutellaria  cancscens— Skull  Cap. 
Scutellaria  porvtila — Skull  Cap. 
Marrulium   vulgare — Hoarhound. 
Phlox  acuminata — Phlox,  Sweet  William. 
Phlox  pilosa — Bed  and  Purple  Sweet  William. 
Phlox  bofida — Blue  Sweet  William. 
Apocyniim,  androsaemifolium — Dog-bane. 
Asclepias  com uti — Milk-weed. 
Asclcpias  phytolaccoitles — Poke  Silk-weed. 
.  i  sch  pias  tu berosa— Butterfly  Weed. 
Asarum  Canadense — Wild  Ginger. 
Rumex  crispus — Yellow  Dock. 
Rutin, r   vcrticitltitus — Water  Dock. 
Polygonum  avicularc — Birds  Knot  Grass. 
Polygonum  convolvulus — Birds  Knot  Grass. 
Polygon  urn  Hydropiper — Water  Pepper. 
Chenopodium   hybridum — Pigweed    ( pursly) . 
Euphorbia  corollata — Flowering  Sparge. 
Arisacma    triphyllum — Jack-in-the-pulpit. 
Symplocarpus  foetidus — Skunk  Cabbage. 
Potamogeton   natans — Water  Plantain. 
Cupripedi urn  pubescens — Lady's  Slipper. 
Ci/pripi  ilium   pa rri /I oi  it m — Yellow    Slipper. 
Cypripediitm  spectabile — Mocca.sin  Flower. 
Ciijiiipediuin   Candiam — White   Lady's   Slipper. 
Iltjpoxis  erect  a — Star-grnss. 
Iris  versicolor — Bine  Flag. 
Trilii  a  in  rt  air  latum — Wake-robin. 
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Polygonatum  multiflorum — True  Solomou's 
Seal. 

Smilacina  ranccmosa — Cluster  Solomon's  Seal. 

Majanthem  am  bifolium — Two-leaved  Solomou's 
Seal. 

Pontedcria  Cardata — Pickerel  Weed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


WILD    ANIMALS,     BIRDS    -VXD    REPTILES. 


List  of  Small  Shrubs  and  Vines  Not  Given  Under 

Forest  or  Botanical  List — Most  of  These 

Have  Flowers. 

Phaseolus  percnnis— Wild  Beau  Vine. 

Rosa  sctif/cra — Wild  Rose. 

Rosa  blanda — Wild  Rose. 

Rosa  lucida—  Shining  Rose. 

Ruhiis  villasus — High  Blackberry. 

R nh us  Canadensis — Dewberry. 

Rubiis   Occidentalis — Black  Raspberry. 

Fragaria   1  'irgln irana — Wild  Strawberry. 

Rihrs  rot  mid  ifol  in  m — Wild  Gooseberry. 

Ribes  floridum — Wild  Black  Currant. 

Sicyos  angulatns — Single-seed  Cucumber. 

Con  volvulus  arvensis — Bindweed. 

Ph  orb  its  purpurea — Morning  Glory. 

Pliurbits  Nil — Morning  Glory. 

Impotnaea  panduratus — Wild  Potato. 

Physalis   vislosa — Ground  Cherry. 

Hyascyamus  niger — Henbane. 

Datura  stramonium — Jimson  Weed. 

Xanthmm  strumarium — Cockle  Burr,  Clot 
Weed. 

Rhus  radicans — Three-leaved  Poison  Ivy- 

Aralia  medicalus— Wild  Sarsaparilla. 

Lonicera  flora — Wild  Honeysuckle. 

Phytolacca  decudra — Pokeberry. 

Utrica  droica—  Stinging  Xettle. 

I'trica  proccra — Stinging  Nettle. 

Hamulus  lupulus — Common  Wild  Hop. 

Typha  latifolior— Cat-tails  (flags). 

Lillian  Canadensis — Yellow  Lily. 

Lilium  Philadelphicum — Tiger  Lily  (intro- 
duced ) . 

Scilla  esculcnta — Humash. 

Arisaematripln/Uitm — Indian  Turnip. 

Smilax   rotundifolia— Greenbrier. 

Sniilax    quadrangularis — Greenbrier. 


INDIAN  TRADITION  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  MANY 
SPECIES  OF  ANIMALS  THAT  ONCE  ROAMED  THE 
TRAIRIES  OF  SCHUVLEU — EARLY  SETTLERS  FOUND 
DEER,  WOLVES  AND  FUR-REARING  ANIMALS  PLEN- 
TIFUL —  CONSTANT  WARFARE  EXTERMINATED 
MANY  SPECIES — REPTILES  WERE  A  SCOURGE  THAT 
THE  PIONEERS  HAD  TO  CONTEND  WITH — SNAKE 
DENS  RAIDED  AND  THOUSANDS  OF  REPTILES  KILLED 

BIRD     LIFE     IN    SCHUYLER    COUNTY" SONG    AND 

GAME  BIRDS. 

That  there  once  existed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Illinois  many  species  of  animals  that  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  coming  of  the  white  set- 
tlers, is  evident  from  the  remains  that  have  since 
been  unearthed.  Not  that  all  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals Ui.it  have  been  found  here  were  native  to 
the  country,  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
,-omo  of  them  were  carried  down  from  the  far 
north  during  the  glacial  period,  and  deposited  in 
the  villages,  win;,,  they  have  since  been  found. 
But  there  were  many  other  animals  naturally 
indigenous  to  the  country,  that  were  no  more 
to  be  seen  when  the  white  men  came.  The  In- 
dians, in  accounting  for  their  disappearance,  told 
of  .-ui  unusually  severe  winter  long  years  before, 
when  the  snow  covered  the  country  to  a  great 
depth,  and  the  wild  beasts,  being  unable  to  ob- 
tain their  natural  sustenance,  perished  before 
the  snow  melted  in  the  spring.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  this  tradition  of  the  In- 
dians, for  unquestionably  this  country  was  once 
the  habitat  of  the  bison  and  the  elk.  Pere  Mar- 
quette aud  others  of  the  early  explorers,  men- 
tioned them  in  their  reports  of  the  country,  and 
the  early  settlers  found  indubitable  proofs  of 
their  former  presence  in  the  decaying  skulls, 
horns  and  bones  of  these  animals  which  re- 
mained, and  also  in  the  numerous  paths  and 
"wallows,"  which  were  said  to  have  been  made 
by  the  buffalo.  Each  of  these  evidences  indicated 
that  the  li\  hi-  animals  had  vanished  many  years 
before.  Pere  Marquette,  in  his  journal  describ- 
ing the  Illinois  country,  says:  "Xowhere  else  did 
we  see   such   ground,   meadows  and    woo, is.   with 
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absence  of  these  animals  when  tlie  settlers  came, 
in  a  land  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  production, 

and  furnishing  in  bounteous  profusion   the  f 1 

necessary  for  their  support,  indicates  their  exter- 
mination  in  some   sudden   and  unusual   manner. 

The  fauna  of  Schuyler  County,  as  noted  by  the 
early  settlers,  did  not  embrace  those  animals 
which  delight  in  the  seclusion  of  the  dense  forest, 
and  if  there  were  occasional  reports  of  a  bear 
or  panther,  it  was  simply  the  case  of  a  tran- 
sient visitor  to  these  parts.  Deer,  however, 
were  abundant,  and  they  were  in  such  large 
number  as  to  prove  a  nuisance  to  the  settler. 
and  ]n  the  winter  would  eat  the  limbs  of  the 
young  fruit  trees,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
pioneer  settler  who  was  waiting  patiently  for 
his  first  apple.  In  these  early  days  the  pioneer 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  deer  lor  his  fresh 
meat,  and  the  skins  were  tanned  and  used  for 
many  purposes,  clothing  even  included.  The 
constant  slaughter  and  the  rapid  settlement  of 
the  country  meant  tlie  ultimate  extermination  of 
the  deer,  and  the  hist  one  to  be  killed  in  the 
county  was  shot  on  Brushy  Creek  in  1SG3.  The 
large  gray  wolves  were  not  numerous,  even  in 
the  early  day;  hut  the  prairie  wolves  were  num- 
bered by  the  thousands.  They  were  cowardly  and 
lied  before  the  approach  of  the  hunter,  but  after 
night  made  stealthy  raids  on  the  young  lambs 
and  pigs,  and  it  took  years  of  constant  warfare. 
aided  bya  county  bounty,  to  reduce  their  number, 
and  they  are  now  almost  wholly  exterminated. 

The  badger,  Canadian  lynx  and  bay  lynx  were 
more  or  less  numerous,  but  are  known  no  more 
in  their  old  haunts.  Not  so.  however,  with  the 
opussom,  the  only  American  marsupial;  tie:' 
raccoon,  the  ground  hog,  the  skunk,  the  red  and 
gray  fox.  squirrels  and  rabbits,  which  today. 
furnish  sport  for  the  hunter,  as  they  did  in  the 
pioneer  times. 

Of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  the  otter  and  bea- 
ver were  reported  as  habitats  of  this  locality  by 
the  French  explorers,  Inn  seldom  were  seen  when 
the  first  settlers  came.  The  mink,  the  weasel 
and  musk-rat.  whose  furs  were  legal-tender  in 
the  early  days  of  the  country,  have  survived  af- 
ter eighty  years  of  constant  warfare,  and  are 
prolific  enough  to  hold  their  own.  even  in  'In- 
present  day.  The  fur-bearing  animals  of  Schuy- 
ler formed  a  constant  source  of  revenue  for  the 
pioneer  settler,  and.  even  as  late  as  1SG0,  we  find 


that  $2,752  was  paid  by  one  dealer  for  furs  in 
this  county,  and  there  were  many  others  buying. 
The  list  of  furs  purchased  by  James  Hoard  in  the 
winter  of  1S39-U0,  as  furnished  to  the  Rnsuville 
papers,  was  as  follows:  Opossum.  H.i-M.s ;  coon. 
1.SS4;  mink.  1.323;  muskrat,  810;  deer,  122; 
grey  fox.  i~> ;  skunk,  .".:;:  otter.  17;  weasel.  12; 
wild  cat.  10;  ground  bog,  9;  mole.  S;  swan,  3; 
coon,  :'. :  beaver,  1:  gray  wolf,  ]  ;  silver  fox.  1. 

The  black  rat.  so  common  seventy  years  ago, 
left  soon  after  the  gray  or  Norway  rat  cam-. 
Now  they  come  and  go.  at  times  swarming  like 
the  locusts  in  Pharaoh's  time  in  Egypt.  The 
common  mouse  was  a  native  of  the  prairie,  and 
soon  took  up  his  abode  in  the  houses,  and  seems 
at  home  there  to  this  day.  The  long-tailed,  or 
jumping  mice,  are  found  in  the  timber,  but  ate 
not  numerous.  The  meadow  mice  are  numbered 
by  thousands. 

The  marvelous  abundance  of  snakes  in  the 
early  pioneer  days  is  almost  past  belief,  and 
were  it  not  that  the  stories  are  told  by  some 
of  our  most  reputable  citizens  of  that  period, 
we  might  doubt  their  authenticity.  Robert  A. 
Glenn,  an  early  resident  of  Schuyler  County, 
foresaw  the  importance  of  the  snake  in  local 
history,  and  has  handed  down  to  us  a  tale  that 
is  worthy  of  being  preserved  among  the  historical 
incidents  o\  the  county.  Mr.  Glenn  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  editors,  and  wielded  a  ready  pen, 
and  we  here  give  the  story  as  he  has  told   it: 

"When  I  arrived  in  Schuyler  County,  which 
was  in  tlie  year  1831,  there  were  but  a  few  set- 
tlers south  of  Crooked  Creek,  the  whole  terri- 
tory now  constituting  the  populous  town-hips  of 
Ripley  and  Cooperstown  in  Brown  County,  then 
containing  only  about  ten  or  twelve  families. 
The  attention  oi  the  settlers  had  been  drawn  to 
tin:  amazing  number  of  rattle-snakes  abounding 
in  the  woods,  ami  also  the  fact  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  they  congregated  at  cer- 
tain localities  known  as  -snake  dens.'  where  they 
hibernated  in  a  state  of  tor]. or.  One  of  the  most 
famous  '.snake  dens'  was  located  on  Section  1".. 
1  X.,  2  \Y.,  near  the  Indian  ford  on  Crooked 
Creek,  and  known  as  the  'Rocky  Branch  s  ml  e 
den.'  Another  was  located  about  one  and  one- 
half  mile  south-east  of  Ripley,  on  Section  •"..  in 
the  same  township,  and  was  called  'Logan's 
Creek  si  . 

■•These  dens  were  situated  in  cliffs  of  ro  k  - 
and  were,  from  their  situation,  almost  impreg- 
nable  to   human    force.     I    saj    almost,   for  the 
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(sequel  will  show  that  they  were  not  quite  so. 
1  think  those  dons  were  discovered  by  the  settlers 
observing  the  snakes  entering  them  in  great 
number  in  the  tall  and  leaving  again  in  "the 
spring-  The  den  having  been  located,  it  was 
resolved  to  start  a  war  of  extermination ;  and  a 
day  in  the  middle  of  winter  having  been  agreed 
uijoii,  and  due  notice  given  every  man  and  boy 
In  the  neighborhood,  they  assembled  at  Rocky 
Den  armed  with  such  mining  tools  as  the  county 
afforded,  and  very  deliberately  wont  to  work 
mining  for  snakes. 

"After  several  hours  of  hard  and  persevering 
labor,  the  mining  party  succeeded  in  forcing  an 
entry  to  the  rock  chambers  whore  the  reptiles 
lay,  all  twined  together  in  a  hideous  mass,  but 
in  that  state  of  torpor  in  which  they  invariably 
spend  the  winter  season.  Rattlesnakes,  black 
snakes,  copperheads,  and  every  variety  of  snakes, 
all  mixed  together  indiscriminately,  but  by  far 
the  largest  number  being  rattlesnakes.  Of 
course  the  party  had  no  dilflculty  in  destroying 
all  they  could  get  at;  but,  as  the  entry  had  only 
been  made  to  the  ante-room,  as  it  were,  and 
the  main  hall  was  entirely  inaccessible  by  any 
means  within  reach,  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
this  frightful  community  of  reptiles  escaped 
destruction.  However,  something  over  five  hun- 
dred of  the  creatures  were  dragged  from  their 
winter  quarters  and  destroyed— most  of  them 
rattlesnakes,  and  some  of  them  as  much  as  six 
feet  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg.  They 
were  all  thrown  into  one  vast  pile,  and  for  many 
years  their  bleaching  bones  sufficiently  marked 
the  spot.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  similar  at- 
tempt was  made  at  the  other  den  referred  to. 
kit  with  less  success,  though  still  resulting  in 
the  destruction  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  the 
reptiles. 

"Another  mode  of  destroying  them  adopted  by 
the  settlers,  was  to  watch  their  dens  on  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring,  when  the  snakes  began  to 
revive  from  their  torpor,  and  seek  the  enlivening 
rays  of  the  sun.  and  kill  them  as  they  emerged 
from  the  den — which  could  be  easily  and  safely 

ilone,  as,  at  that  time,  they  were  iucapabl ' 

•  scape  or  resistance.  Many  hundred  snakes  were 
destroyed  in  this  way.  the  boys  counting  it  fine 
sport,  and  after  the  county  became  more  settled, 
many  were  destroyed  by  hogs,  who  are  the  nat- 
ural enemies  of  the  suake.  and  by  their  peculiar 
Physiological  structure,  are  protected  from  injurj 
by  the  reptiles. 


"It  may  be  supposed  that,  where  snakes  were 
so  numerous,  there  must  necessarily  have  been 
many  instances  of  persons  being  bitten.  This, 
although  sometimes  occurring,  was  not  so  fre- 
quent as  might  have  been  expected.  The  rattle 
snake,  although  a  fearful  reptile  to  lock  at,  and 
very  venomous,  is  peaceable  in  its  disposition, 
and  will  rarely  bite  unless  compelled  to  in  self- 
defense.  1  have,  however,  known  a  number  of 
persons  bitten,  and.  never  knew  a  case  that  re- 
sulted fatally.  The  early  settlers  were  ac- 
quainted wilh  several  remedies,  some  of  which 
were  always  applied,  and,  in  every  instance 
within  my  knowledge,  it  was  successful.  In 
some  instances  which  1  have  known,  the  patient 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  virus  more  or 
less  for  several  years,  and  finally  recovered  en- 
tirely, but  iii  one  case  total  blindness  was  the 
result." 

Jonathan  D.  Manlove,  another  early  resident, 
tells  how  the  snakes  were  fought  in  Birming- 
ham township  at  what  is  known  as  "Round 
Prairie."  "The  first  settlers  one  spring  left 
the  ;:rass  unburnt;  it  was  barrens  and  the  grass 
was  high.  The  grass  extended  for  half  a  mile 
around  a  snake  den.  and  when  they  had  come 
out  pretty  thick,  the  u-rass  around  the  edges  was 
fired  and  the  settlers  followed  the  tire,  armed 
with  clubs,  and.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying, 
that  in  one  day  they  destroyed  well  on  to  a 
thousand.  There  were  grooves  worn  in  He  -and 
rock  there  of  truly  serpentine  courses,  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  thick,  showing  this  to 
be  an  ancient  den,  perhaps  as  old  as  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt." 

BIRDS   OF    SCHUYLER    COUNTY. 

At  an  early  day  a  large  part  of  Schuyler  County 
was  covered  with  dense  timber,  which  afforded 
a  welcome  home  for  countless  numbers  of  birds, 
many  of  which  are  seen  in  their  old  haunts  no 
more.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  the 
disappearance  of  some  of  our  son-  birds,  and 
the  pugnacious  little  English  sparrow  is.  no 
doubt,  partly  to  blame  for  it,  but  not  altogether 
SO,  for  the  settlement  of  the  country  has,  no 
doubt,  driven  away  many  birds  that  delighted  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  forests,  but  have  sought  other 
homes,  where  they  could  raise  their  little  broods 
without  molestation.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
birds  of  the  county,  we  will  consider  them  under 
separate  classifications,  that  they  may  be  more 
easily  studied. 
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Tcrdae  Family,  or  Song  Birds — The  robin, 
probably  the  most,  common  of  our  bird-,  was  not 
generally  seen  here  for  several  years  after  tbe 
first  settlement  of  the  county.  The  orchard  and 
garden,  their  favorite  home,  did  not  then  exist, 
but  when  they  did,  the  robin  came  and  soon  be- 
came plentiful.  Robin  redbreast  is  sometimes 
persecuted  for  the  few  cherries  he  eats,  hut  he 
does  good  by  destroying  oralis  and  insects  that 
are  injurious  to  crops. 

The  Broun  Thrush,  the  sandy  mocking-bird, 
is  a  good  singer.  He  came  a  little  earlier  than 
the  robin. 

The  Cat  Bird  came  in  later,  lie  is  a  sweet 
singer  and  a  great  scold,  building  his  nest  in  the 
thickets  and  groves,  and  there  raises  his  numer- 
ous family. 

Family  Saxicolidae — Everybody  knows  the 
blue  bird  that  conies  to  us  on  the  first  warm 
days  of  February  and  .March.  The  note  of  the 
blue  bird,  though  not  musical,  is  to  most  ears 
grateful. 

Family  Paeidae — The  titmice,  or  chickadees, 
are  a  hardy  bird,  and  can  stand  the  coldest  win- 
ters, and  for  this  reason,  none  of  them  are  mi- 
gratory. There  are  a  large  number  of  species. 
The  plumage  is  beautiful,  often  gay.  They  are 
bold,  extremely  active,  flitting  from  branch  to 
branch  in  quest  of  insects,  and  often  cling  to 
tbe  underside  of  branches  with  their  back  down- 
ward. They  feed  not  only  on  insects,  but  on 
grain  aud  seeds.  They  are  musical  after  their 
fashion,  chirping  a  ditty  on  a  cold  winter's  day, 
when  no  other  birds  are  to  be  heard.  Most  of 
these  birds  lay  at  least  six  egL_'s,  and  some  of 
them  as  high  as  ten.  The  young  are  fed  chiefly 
on  caterpillars,  aud  are  useful  in  preventing  the 
increase  of  noxious  insects. 

Family  Nuthatch — The  nut-hatches  are  very 
nimble,  running  up  and  down  trees  with  great 
agility,  with  equal  ease  in  either  direction,  and 
without  hopping,  so  that  the  motion  is  rather 
like  that  of  a  mouse  than  of  a  bird.  They  feed 
on  insects,  also  on  seeds. 

Family  Tboglodvtidae — The  wren  family  is 
very  numerous.  It  is  a  bold  and  very  pugnacious 
bird;  is  spiteful  toward  the  martins,  oft  driving 
them  from  their  nests.  The  song  of  the  house- 
wren  is  very  sweet.  The  marsh  wren  is  found 
hi  the  vicinity  of  water.  They  live  on  insects. 
and  cheer  the  solitude  with  their  sweet  songs. 

Family  Sylviacoi.idae.  ok  Warblers — These 
are  small  birds,  embracing  a  large  number  ol  spe- 


cies—are  migratory,  and  spend  the  winter  montl 
in  southern  regious.  They  live  mostly  in  \' 
thick  woods,  build  their  nests  on  the  gronu 
and  are  sweet  singers.  The  summer  yellow  bo 
belongs  to  this  class. 

Family  Taxaoridae— Of  Tanagers  there  « • 
hut  one  kind,  the  scarlet  tanager,  a  bright  re 
except  the  win.'-  and  tail,  which  are  black.  Tin 
belong  to  warm  regions,  but  come  north  in  M 
spring  and  return  early  in  the  fall.  The}  :<i 
good  singers. 

Family-  Hieuxdindae — Of  swallows  there  :n 
mfmerous,   varieties.     The    barn-swallows    1 » 1 1 • : 
their  nests    in   barns  and   outhouses.      The  .  i'e 
swallow   builds   on  high  overhanging  cliffs.   •"< 
sometimes  under  the  eaves  of  barns,  nearly  com 
ing  the  sides  of  the  building.     They  live  on   lib 
and   other   insects.     The   bank   swallow,  or   san 
martin,  makes  boles  for  its  nest   in  some   ban 
or  river  bluff.     The  blue  or  forked  tail  marl  In 
make  their  nests  in  boxes,  or  under  the  eaves 
buildings— are  a  noisy  set  of  birds,  and  feed  " 
insects.      The    chimney    swallow    builds    its    u< 
in  unused  chimneys,  and  like  the  martin,  leav 
for  the  south  soon  after  the  breeding  season 
over.     Of  the  waxwings,  there  tire  the  Caroll" 
waxwing,  cedar  bird  and  cherry  bird.     They   - 
not  remain  here,  but  come  to  visit  only  oner 
awhile.     They  are  very   destructive  to  chcrrh 
a  flock  will  clean  a  cherry  tree  in  a  short  li" 
without  saying  -by  your  leave." 

Greexlets  or  Vireas — These  birds  are  life  M 
warblers   in    their   habits.      They    love     to     in  i 
their    home    and    rear    their    young    in    the    Ihi 
woods.     Their  dress  is  in  contrast  to  the  venl'i 
Standing   on    a'  still    summer    day    in    the    <!' 
woods,  "that    heart  must    be    callous    to    emoli 
that    does  not.   while  listening  to  the  wild   n<>i- 
of  the  songster,  echo  thoughts   he  can  never 
poet  to  clothe  in  words,"  The  Shrike,  or  Bub  : 
bird,  is  a  bold,  quarrelsome  bird.    They  feed 
insects  and  small  birds,  and  have  a  habit  of 
paling  their  prey  on   thorns  and   in  other  v 
They  kill   and    impale   many   insects   they    n> 
eat.  leaving  them  to  dry  ill  the  sun. 

The  Family  Frixgillidae  embraces  the  ■ 
rows,  finches,  buntings,  linnets,  etc.  They 
very  numerous:  in  fact,  compose  about  one-l'o  - 
of  ad  our  species  of  birds.  They  live  moslh 
seeds,  and  are  not  migratory.  The  song  span 
and  field  sparrow  are  plentiful,  and  some 
fine    singers.      The    snow    bird.    lark,    bunt- 
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white- winged  blackbird,  red-bird,  towbee  or  ehe- 
wink,  :ill  are  of  the  same  family. 

Family  Ictkbidae — These  embrace  the  boho- 
link  of  the  north  or  rice  bird  of  the  south,  crow 
blackbird,  field  or  meadow  'ark.  They  wore 
here  in  early  days  and  remain  still.  The  or- 
chard oriole,  golden  robin,  firebird,  or  haugnest, 
are  of  a  fiery,  red  color,  with  black  wings  and 
tail,  are  good  singers,  and  hang  their  nests  to 
the  end  of  small  branches. 

Family  Cobvidae — Tins  embraces  the  crow, 
jay  and  raven.  The  raven  is  known  from  the 
crow  by  larger  size  and  its  croaking  voice.  A 
homesick  woman  said:  "Everything  here  in  the 
West  was  changed,  even  the  crows  were  so  hoarse 
tiny  could  only  croak."  Crows  like  to  pull  up 
young  corn,  and  will  pick  up  and  carry  to  their 
nests  any  small  article  that  is  bright.  They  live 
mostly  on  insects,  and  do  a  great  deal  more  good 
than  harm  to  the  farmer.  All  know  the  jay,  with 
its  blue  dress  and  topknot  on  its  head.  II.-  is  a 
noisy  fellow,  and  he  sometimes  eats  an  apple, 
.Mai  has  a  bad  habit  of  killing  the  voting  of  other 
birds.  He  lives  on  insects,  seeds  and  grain,  is 
hardy,  and  lives  with  us  the  year  round. 

Family  Tryaxias — The  fly-catcher,  king  bird 
or  bee-martin  is  always  at  war  with  other 
birds,  will  even  tackle  the  hawk,  and  has  few 
friends.  It  is  charged  with  killing  and  eating 
bees,  but  is  unjustly  accused.  He  is  a  good  fly- 
catcher, and  destroys  a  thousand  noxious  insects 
to  one  bee,  but  on  the  church  dogma,  that  a  good 
deed  done  by  a  sinner  is  yet  a  sin.  so  the  poor 
king-bird  will  receive  no  credit  for  any  good 
work  he  may  perform.  The  pewee,  or  pewit, 
l<  a  small  bird  of  brown  color.  It  comes  north 
iu  April  and  hatches  a  brood  by  the  middle  of 
May,  and  another  by  the  first  of  August.  In 
October  it  returns  to  the  south,  migrating  at 
i  -bt.  Like  the  barn  swallow,  it  makes  its  nest 
••:"  mud.  irrass.  etc..  lining  it  with  down  and  other 
s,,fl  materials.  This  bird  has  been  seen  in  Ne- 
braska by  Prof.  Aughey,  who  found  in  its  stom- 

•  li  locusts  and  ether  insects — in  one  instance 
l  ndlng  4:;  locusts.  Its  flight  is  rapid  when  dart- 
■  •-'  after  its  insect  prey,  which  it  pursues  in  the 

Light. 

Family  Coprimlt.gspae  (Goatsuckers) — The 
whip-poor-will  is  the  most  noted  of  this  family. 

!t    receives    its    name    from    the    fancied    resem- 
"■'e  of   its  notes  to   the    words,    "Whip-poor- 
will."      This    bird    is    seldom    seen    during    the 
day,  but  seeks  its  food  by  night,  catching  moths, 


beetles  and  other  insects  on  the  wing.  Its  flight 
is  near  the  ground,  zigzag  and  noiseless.  Its  notes 
are  heard  only  during  the  night,  aud  are  clear 
and  lend.  The  night  hawk  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  whip-poor-will,  but  not  to  the  same 
genus.  The  night  hawk  (lies  by  day  toward 
evening,  catching  insects  for  its  food. 

Humming  Bibus— There  are  said  to  be  500 
species  of  this  beautiful  bird,  all  American.  It 
does  not.  as  was  long  supposed,  feed  on  honey 
alone,  but  some  feed  on  insects,  not  rejecting 
spiders.  It  is  xevy  small,  ami  if  stripped  of 
Its  feathers,  is  not  larger  than  a  bumble-bee. 

Family  Alcidinidae  (Kingfisher) — This  bird 
is  not  much  larger  than  the  sparrow.  It 
frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  ami  other  streams, 
and  is  often  seen  Hying  near  the  water.  Its  food 
consists  of  small  fishes,  such  as  minnows,  leeches 
atal  other  water  insects.  When  it  has  caught  a 
fish,  it  often  kills  it  by  beating  it  on  a  branch. 
Shakespeare  makes  repeated  allusion  to  the 
popular  notion  that  if  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  king- 
fisher is  hung  by  a  thread,  the  bill  will  always 
point  to  the  direction  from  which  the  wind 
blows. 

Family  Cuculidae  (Cuckoo) — The  yellow- 
hilled  cuckoo  is  common,  is  a  shy  bird,  and  is 
seldom  -eon.  except  on  the  win-.  It  frequents 
orchards,  where  its  note,  sounding  like  "Cow, 
cow."  is  heard. 

Family  Picidae  i  Wood-peckers  1—  There  are 
several  varieties  of  these  birds.  We  have  the 
red-headed  wood-pecker,  known  to  all:  also  the 
golden-wing  wood-pecker,  the  bighloder,  flicker  or 
yellow  hammer.  There  are  several  other  varie- 
ties, and  they  are  all  useful,  living  on  the  larva? 
of  beetles,  which  they  get  out  of  the  trees.  They 
have  the  tongue  fitted  to  serve  as  an  important 
instrument  in  obtaining  their  food;  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  muscles,  enabling  them  to  ex- 
tend the  tongue  beyond  the  bill.  Its  tip  being 
horny  and  furnished  with  barbed  filaments,  is 
thrust  into  the  hole  made  by  the  grub  or  borer, 
as  he  is  sometimes  called,  and  the  bird  draws 
out  and  eats  tin/  precious  morsel.  There  is  a 
smaller  variety,  called  the  sap-sticker,  whose 
tongue  is  not  sharp,  but  broad  and  covered  with 
fine  sharp  papillae.  These  birds  sometimes  prey 
upon  evi  r-'feeiis  by  drilling  a  row  of  round  holes 
entirely  around  the  trees. 

Family  Strigidae  (Owls) — The  owls  are  all 
birds  of  the  night.  The  little  screech-owl  is  the 
smallest  of  this  family,  and  is  quite  common.  The 
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long-eared  or  cat-owl,  is  of  medium  size,  ami  is 
the  only  variety  that  breeds  bore,  except  the 
above.  The  great  gray  owl  and  the  white  owl 
are  natives  of  the  far  Xorth.  but  travel  south 
in  tbe  winter  in  search  of  food. 

Family  Falcoxidae  (Hawks)— It  is  said  that 
there  are  in  round  numbers,  1,000  species  of 
hawks  in  all  parts  of  our  globe.  But  of  thi  se 
large  numbers,  but  three  or  four  varieties  make 
their  homes  in  Schuyler  County.  The  red-tailed 
buzzard,  or  hen-hawk,  is  common  and  well  known 
by  all.  It  will  grab  up  a  chicken  and  doesn't 
seem  to  mind  the  women  who  try  to  scare  him 
away  by  shaking  their  aprons  at  him,  when  he 
makes  a  raid  on  the  chicken  yard.  The  falcon 
or  sparrow  hawk,  is  small  and  feeds  upon  small 
birds.  Prairie  hawks  were  common  in  early 
days.  They  were  on  the  wing  and  came  close 
to  the  ground  in  search  of  mice  and  insects. 
Fish  hawks  are  common  along  large  streams,  and 
Jive  mostly  on  small  fish. 

Bald  Eagles — These  were  not  numerous,  and 
no  one  regrets  it.  They  wove  regular  pirates, 
and  lived  by  robbing  some  other  bird  of  its  fish 
when  caught. 

Vultures — The  turkey  buzzard  is  the  only 
member  of  this  family.  It  is  a  land  scavenger, 
filthy  but  otherwise  harmless,  feeding  on  the 
carcasses  of  dead  animals. 

Pigeoxs — The  wild  pigeons  were  only  visitors. 
They  come  and  go,  like  all  wild  birds,  -where 
food  is  most  plentiful.  The  turtle-doves  are 
common,  and  remain  here  all  the  time;  they  have 
a  peculiar  note,  but  are  not  musical. 

GAME   BIRDS  OF   SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 

We  get  the  following  list  of  game-birds  of 
Schuyler  County  from  a  list  arranged  by  Junius 
P.  Leach,  and  published  in  "Forest  and  Stream.*' 
Mr.  Leach  was  an  experienced  hunter  and  an 
amateur  naturalist  of  marked  ability,  and  his 
classification,  made  in  1S8G,  is  here  given: 

Sandhill  Crane  {Grits  americana) — A  larcre. 
snowy-white  bird,  witli  black  wing  tips. 

Trnmpter  Swan  (  Olor  bucinnator). 

Blue-Winged  Goose  (Chen  cocrulesccus), 
known  by  western  hunters  as  bald  brant.  They 
are  easily  recognized  by  their  white  heads  and 
upi>er  part  of  the  neck.  The  rest  of  the  plum- 
age is  somewhat  the  color  of  a  blue  heron. 

American  White-Fronted  Goose  I  inser  alhi- 
frous  gambeli)—  This  is  the  standard  and  uni- 
versally  known   brant  of  the   West.     They   are 


very  much  like  a  tame  goose  in  color,  except  the 
black  on  the  bn  a  -r. 

Canada  Coo.,.  (Bcrnicla  canadensis)— A  very 
common  species  along  the  Illinois  River. 

Ilutchin's  Goose  (Demicla  canadensis  hutch- 
insi) — These  birds  are  marked  like  the  Canada 
goose,  of  which  they  are  a  variety. 

DUCKS 

Mallard  (Anas  boschas),  sometimes  called 
greeuhead. 

Black  -Mallard   (Anas  obscura). 

Gadwalls  (Cliaulclasmus  sir,  perns),  locally 
known  as  gray  duck. 

Pintails  (Daflla  acuta),  known  universally  in 
the  West  as  sprigtails.  This  duck  often  crosses 
witli  the  mallard,  producing  a  hybird.  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  both  in  an  equal  degree 

Baldpate  (Marcca  americana),  generally 
known  as  widgeons. 

The  Shoveller  (Spatula  clypeata),  always 
called  -i bill  by  hunters. 

Blue- Winged  Teal  (Anas  discors). 

Green-Wiuged  Teal    (Anas  carolinensis). 

Cinnamon  Tea!    (Qucrqueclula  eyanoptcra). 

Wood  Duck  (Aia-  sponsa)  \-  the  only  spe  ies 
which  breeds  in  the  vicinity  in  any  considerable 
number. 

The  Scaup  Duck  (Fulix  marila)  and  Little 
Blackhead  (Fulix  affinis)  are  both  known  locally 
as   blue   bills. 

Ring-Billed  Blackheads  (Fulix  collaris)  would 
not  be  recognized  here  under  any  other  name 
than  ••blackjack." 

Cauvasbaek  (.Fthyia  vallisneria)  is  the  prince 
of  ducks,  and  is  frequently  seen  along  the  Illi- 
nois River. 

Redhead  (JEthyia  americana)  occasionally 
called  redneck. 

Barrow's  Golden  Eye  (Clangula  islandica) 
not  at  all  common  in  the  West. 

American  Golden  Eye  (Clangula  glaucium 
americana)    generally   known   here   as   whistler. 

Butterball:     Buifiehead  (Clangula  albeola). 

Ruddy  Duck   (Frismatura  ritbida). 

American  sheldrake  (Mcrgus  merganser  amer- 
icauusq.  Red-breasted  sheldrake  (Mergus  sena- 
tor)  and  II led  sheldrake   (Lophodytcs  cuculla- 

tus),  three  species  of  fish-duck,  all  visit  this  sec- 
tion, but  are  ma  pursued  by  regular  hunters. 

Wild  turkey  (Meleagris  gtillopavo)  now  rarely 
seen,  except  in  extreme  southern  counties  of  the 
State. 
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Ruffed  grouse  {Bonasa  umbcUus),  commonly 
called  pheasant. 

pinnated  grouse  (Tympunuchus  amcricanus), 
or  prairie  ehicken. 

Quails   {Col  in  us  virginianus). 

American  Golden  Plover  (Charadrius  domtn- 
k-un). 

Kill-dee  Plover  (JEgialitU  vocifcra). 

American  woodcock  (Philohclo  minors). 

Wilson's  snipe  (Gallinugo  dclicata),  generally 
called  jacksnipe. 

Sandpiper    (Tringa   minulillu). 

yellow  legs  (Totunus  flavipcs). 

Bartrain's  sandpiper  (Bartiuniki  longicanda), 
or  Upland  Plover. 

Spotted  sandpiper  (Actitia  macitlaria),  com- 
monly railed  Tip:up  or  River  snipe. 

Long-billed  curlew   {Xunienius  longirostis) . 

American  coot  (Fulica  americana) ,  or  mud 
ben. 

Florida  gallinule  (Gallinula  galcata). 

Virginia  rail    (Rallns  virginianus). 

King  rail  (liallus  elegans). 

Suva  rail   (  Porzana  Carolina  ). 

Passenger  pigeon  (Ectopistcs  migratorius), 
now  extinct. 

Mourning  dove  (Zcnaidiira  macroura). 

These  were  at  one  time  plentiful  in  Schuyler 
County.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Stair  is  now 
stocking  the  county  with  various  kinds  of  pheas- 
ants, quails  and  partridges  supplied  from  the 
State  Game  Farm,  at  Auburn.  111. 


CHAPTER  VII, 


PIONEER    SETTLERS. 


JOLIET    AND    MARQUETTE    FIRST    WHITE    VISITORS    10 

SCHUYLER    COUNTY     IN     1G73 FIRST     RECORD     OF 

WHITE  MEN"  IN  THE  COUNTY  FURNISHED  BY 
GOVERNMENT  SURVEYORS  IX  1815-17 — SCHUYLER 
COUNTY  A  HONEY  AND  DEES-WAX  PRODUCING 
REGION — FIRST  PERMANENT-  SETTLEMENT  MADE 
BY  CAI-VIX  HOBART,  FEBRUARY  19,  1823 — STORY 
OF  HIS  MIGRATION  TO  SCHUYLER  COUNTY — FIO- 
XEEi:  HOSPITALITY  IN  A  CROWDED  CABIN — SIX 
CABINS    BUILT    IN  THE  COUNTY   IN    1S2.°, — COMING 


OF  A  BACKWOODS  METHODIST  PREACHER  AND 
FIRST  RELIGIOUS  SERVICES — SETTLERS  WHO  AR- 
RIVED IX  i&M  AND  lt£5 — I'm:  FOREIGN  SETTLERS 
IX  THE  101  X1Y — INDIANS  STILL  IN  HIE  COUN- 
TY", BUT  PEACEFUL — THEY  ARE  DRIVEN"  OUT  BY 
SETTLERS  WITHOUT  COMBAT  —  SOME  FIRST 
E\  I   X  i  s. 

From  the  time  that  Schuyler  County  was  first 
visited  by  civilized  men  to  the  date  of  actual 
settlement  there  elapsed  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  this  period  is  forever  a  hidden  mystery,  so 
far  as  the  historian  is  concerned.  Situated  as 
ii  was  upon  the  great  natural  waterway  between 
the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River,  the  county 
was  first  visited  by  Louis  Joliet  and  Father  Mar- 
quette in  their  memorable  voyage  of  exploration 
in  1GT3  and,  long  before  the  land  trails  crossed 
the  prairie,  Schuyler's  border  land  was  familiar 
to  the  hardy  French  voyageurs  and  the  ever- 
zealous  friars,  who  penetrated  deep  into  the 
wilderness  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  savages. 
Xo  palisaded  ions  were  built  in  Schuyler  Coun- 
ty by  these  early  French  explorers,  and  there  is 
no  more  record  of  their  coming  than  of  the 
migratory  birds  that  come  for  a  season  and  are 
gone. 

The  first  authentic  record  of  white  men  in 
Schuyler  County  is  furnished  through  Cue  gov- 
ernment sr,rvry.  which  was  begun  in  1ST.)  and 
completed  two  years  later.  And.  even  then,  the 
only  record  is  the  work  that  was  accomplished 
and  the  names  of  the  hardy  pioneer  surveyors 
who  braved  the  danger  of  the  trackless  wilds  to 
lay  out  land  boundaries  in  this  portion  of  the 
Military  Tract.  For  years  afterwards  very  little 
was  known  regarding  Schuyler  County  and  the 
date  of  actual  settlement  did  not  begin  until 
1S23. 

Early  in  February  of  that  year  Samuel  G -h. 

Orris  McCartney  and  Samuel  Bogart  crossed  the 
Illinois  River  on  the  ice  at  Downing's  Landing 
(now  Beardstown),  with  about  three  hundred 
hogs,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  range  which 
was  very  abundant.  They  had  come  from  the 
Swinerton  neighborhood,  six  miles  west  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  mow  Jacksonville)  and  brought  with 
them  only  such  things  as  were  essential  for  their 
camp.  Gooch  and  McCartney  remained  to  look 
alter  the  hogs  and  built  a  camp  of  logs  with 
walls  on  three  sides  and  open  in  front,  on  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  Sixteen  in  Rush- 
ville  Township.     They   remained    in   the   county 
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during  the  summer  of  tli.it  year  tending  their 
hogs  and  gathering  honey,  and  in  this  they  were 
assisted  l>y  Thomas  Beard,  who  had  previously 
built  a  cabin  on  the  present  site  of  Beardstown. 
As  a  result  of  their  bee-hunting  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1823,  they  sent  to  St.  Louis,  then  the 
nearest  market  point,  twenty-seven  barrels  of 
strained  honey  and  several  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  wax.  and  counted  the  season's  work  a 
profitable  one.  Gooch,  McCartney  and  Heard 
afterwards  became  permanent  residents  of 
Schuyler  County,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  early  days. 

While  these  men  were  first  to  arrive  in  Schuy- 
ler County,  the  first  actual  settlement  dates  from 
February  lb,  1823,  when  Calvin  Hobart  came 
with  his  family  from  the  bleak  hills  of  New 
Hampshire,  to  build  for  himself  a  home  in  the 
West.  Even  in  that'  far-away  State  he  had 
heard  of  the  richness  of  the  Illinois  Country, 
where  crops  could  he  grown  without  laborious 
effort  and  cattle  and  hogs  would  fatten  and 
thrive  on  the  range.  And  so  it  happened  that 
he  sold  his  farm  in  St.  Albans,  X.  II..  in  1S20, 
and  bought  three  quarter-sections  of  laud  in  the 
Military  Tract.  In  the  month  of  August.  1S21, 
he  loaded  Ins  family  and  property  possessions 
into  a  wagon  and  started  westward.  Thence  the 
route  led  to  Buffalo,  X.  Y..  and  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  to  Portage  County,  Ohio,  where 
the  winter  was  spent.  Here  the  journey  was 
delayed  until  September,  1S22.  on  account  of  ill- 
ness, when  the  little  caravan  of  two  teams  again 
moved  westward.  William  Hobart  Taylor,  then 
a  young  man  of  twenty-one.  joined  the  party 
here  and.  in  addition  to  Calvin  Hobart  and  his 
family,  there  were  his  aged  parents  and  their 
granddaughter,  Ruth  Lowers.  On  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  then  west  to  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  they 
traveled,  and  Illinois  was  entered  near  where 
Paris,  111.,  has  siuce  been  built.  Crossing  the 
Sangamon  Liver  north  of  Springfield,  they 
camped  at  "Job's  Settlement."  in  what  is  now 
Cass  County,  where  they  found  a  colony  of  four 
families  consisting  of  "Archibald  Job.  Thomas 
and  David  Blair  and  Jacob  White,  and  of  these 
all  hut  Mr.  Job  afterwards  became  residents  of 
Schuyler  County. 

Six  miles  beyond  "Job's  Settlement."  at  the 
foot  of  the  Illinois  bluffs  and  six  miles  east  of 
the  Illinois  Liver,  they  cume  to  the  cabin  of 
Timothy  Harris,  beyond  which  no  settler  bad 
ventured     westward.       The     hospitality    of    the 


borne  was  tendered  them  and,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Harris  and  his  wile,  and  a  Mr.  Brown,  Ephraim 
EgglestOU,  his  wife  and  six  children  were  quar- 
tered there  and.  two  days  after  their  arrival, 
Xathan  Eels,  wife  and  seven  children  appeared. 
Mr.  Harris'  cabin  was  only  twelve  feet  square, 
hut  it  afforded  shelter  for  the  women  and  the 
men  slept  in  the  wagon.  Other  cabins  were  built 
and.  while  the  family  rested,  Calvin  Hobart  set 
out  to  find  the  land  he  had  purchased.  Three 
months  were  spent  at  the  Harris  settlement  and 
on  the  morning  of  February  IS,  ls2.'l.  the  wag- 
ons were  again  loaded  and  a  start  made  for  tie- 
new  home  in  what  was  afterwards  to  be  Schuy- 
ler County.  The  Illinois  Liver  was  crossed  at 
Downing'*  Lauding,  and  from  there  the  little 
party  journeyed  to  Section  Sixteen  in  Rushville 
Township.  It  was  here,  on  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  the  section,  that  the  first  home  was  erected 
in  the  county.  Calvin  Hobart.  wife  and  children, 
Samuel  Gooch  and  William  H.  Taylor  were  the 
first  occupants  of  the  rude  log-cabin  erected, 
and  they  were  joined  two  weeks  later  by  Mr. 
Hobart's  parents  and  Ruth  Lowers,  who  bad 
remained  in  the  Harris  settlement  until  a  home 
bad  been  provided  for  them. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  this  little  colony  of 
homeseekers.  they  set  to  work  to  build  a  cabin 
and  it  was  completed  within  three  days;  and. 
it  goes  without  saying,  that  no  time  was  wasted 
in  ornamentation.  Alter  Mr.  Hobart's  parents 
arrived  another  cabin  was  built,  more  preten- 
tious than  the  first,  and  in  the  years  to  follow 
it  served  as  home,  school  house  and  sanctuary. 
While  yet  a  resident  of  the  Harris  settlement. 
Mr.  Hobart  hail  planned  for  the  making  of  a 
home  in  Schuyler  County,  and  had  gone  down 
the  State  some  fifty  miles  to  an  older  settlement, 
where  he  traded  a  wagon,  watch  and  other 
things  brought  from  the  Last  for  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
plow,  chains,  two  cows  and  seven  hogs,  and 
enough  grain  and  meal  was  laid  in  store  to  last 
until    mid-summer. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  ground  was 
broken  with  a  plow  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen. 
and  that  year  the  Hobarts  cultivated  fifteen 
acres  of  timber  land  and  about  twenty-live  acres 
of  prairie  soil,  which  produced  a  bountiful  crop 
of  corn,  pumpkins,  melons  and  turnips.  In  April 
of  that  year  Ephraim  Eggleston  and  family  of 
six  children  arrived  in  the  settlement  and  lo- 
cated near  the  Hobarts,  where  they  broke  land 
and  plauted  a  crop.  Samuel  Gooch.  Orris  McCart- 
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ncy  and  Isaac  M.  Rouse— all  unmarried  men— set- 
tled ou  Section  27  that  same  summer,  but  did 
not  get  their  crop  planted  until  June,  and  before 
harvest  time  il    was  nipped  by  the  frost. 

Following  closely  after  the  Eggleston  family 
i-une  Samuel  and  James  Turner,  who  migrated 
from  St.  Clair  County  in  the  southern  part  of 
tlio  State.  They  had  traveled  northward  to  find 
a  more  healthful  climate,  for  while  residents  of 
the  American  bottom  death  had  claimed  all  the 
remaining  members  of  their  family.  They  built 
a  cabin,  but  never  occupied  it,  returning  to  St. 
Clair  County  with  the  expectation  of  returning 
the  succeeding  spring.  While  there  James  Tur- 
ner died  and.  in  the  spring  of  1S23,  Samuel  re- 
turned alone  and  located  on  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  Section  25,  r.ucna  Vista  Township,  and  he 
ever  afterwards  made  his  home  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, where  his  children  and  grandchildren 
still   reside. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  that  first  year  of  settlement 
in  Schuyler  County,  a  stranger  appeared  at  the 
home  of  the  Hobarts.  lie  was  attired  in  the 
garb  of  the  backwoodsman,  with  deer-skin  moc- 
casins and  coon-skin  cap,  and  carried  a  rifle  with 
the  ease  of  an  experienced  hunter.  This  stran- 
ger was  Levin  Green,  and  his  coming  brought 
keen  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  settlers,  for  he  was 
a  licensed  Methodist  preacher,  and  the  Hobarts, 
who  were  a  deeply  religious  people,  looked  upon 
his  coming  as  a  direct  response  to  earnest  prayer. 
Green  had  happened  upon  the  settlement  while 
on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  volunteered  the 
information  that  .his  family  and  his  hrother-in- 
law,  George  Stewart,  and  his  family  were  camped 
ou  Dutchman  Creek,  sixteen  miles  above  on  the 
Illinois  Hirer,  and  that  they  were  looking  for  a 
location.  They  had  traveled  by  canoe  from  below 
St.  Louis  and.  after  the  chance  meeting  with  the 
Hobarts,  the  entire  party  joined  the  settlement 
and  took  possession  of  the  cabin  that  had  been 
built  that  summer  by  the  Turners. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  after  Levin  Green's  ar- 
rival,  it  was  planned  that  religious  services 
should  be  held  at  the  cabin  of  Calvin  Elobart. 
Of  that  meeting  Rev.  Chauueey  Hobart,  in  the 
"Recollections  of  his  Life."  says:  -On  that  first 
'Sabbath,  in  November,  1S2::,  the  whole  settle- 
ment of  thirty  souls  turned  out.  and  we  had  a 
warm,  earnest,  pointed  sermon.  This  was  the 
first  sermon  preached  west  of  the  Illinois  River. 
I  well  remember,  that  my  heart  was  much  moved 
under    that    sermon,    and    when    after    if    Levin 


Green  began  to  sin-  -There  is  a  fountain  filled 
with  blood.'  and  pass  around,  shaking  hands 
with  all  in  the  house.  I  ran  out  of  doors,  fearing 
that  my  emotions  would  overcome  me  should  I 
remain." 

The  only  other  settlers  to  arrive  in  Schuyler 
County  in  the  year  IS:.'.",  were  Thomas  McKee, 
who  erected  a  cabin  on  the  northeast  quarter  of 
Section  2ft.  Bainbridge  Township,  and  Willis 
O'Xeal,  who  settled  near  by  on  Section  1G.  They 
were  both  Kentuckians  and  had  come  to  Illinois 
from  Indiana.  McKee  was  a  tine  mechanic  and 
gunsmith  and.  soon  after  building  his  cabin,  he 
erected  a  workshop,  and  this  was  the  first  black- 
smith shop  in  the  county.  He  remained  in  Bain- 
bridge until  ISi't;.  when  he  removed  to  Littleton 
and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  town- 
ship. Willis  o'Xeal  was  later  a  resilient  of  what 
is  now  the  city  of  Rushville,  and  built  a  cabin 
just  east  of  the  square  on  the  south  side  of  East 
Lafayette  Street.  He  later  removed  to  Brown 
County  and  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in  that 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1S24  the  settlement  was 
still  further  increased  by  the  arrival  of  .Nathan 
Eels  and  family,  who  had  been  living  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Illinois  River.  Mr.  Eels'  family 
consisted  of  six  beys  and  two  girls,  and  they 
were  given  a  must  cordial  welcome,  especially 
by  the  youngsters  of  the  settlement  who  found 
life  rather  monotonous  with  so  few  playmates. 
Accessions  to  the  settlement  were  now  becoming 
more  numerous  and.  during  the  summer  of  1S24, 
the  following  named  persons  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  county:  I  Ovid  and  Thomas  Blair.  Jacob 
White.  Riggs  Pennington  and  his  nephews, 
William,  Joel  and  Riley;  Henry  Green.  Jr.,  John 
Hitchey,  John  A.  Reeve,  George  and  Isaac 
Naught.  Some  of  these  made  their  home  near  the 
Hobart  settlement,  while  others  located  in  Bain- 
bridge and  Woodstock  Townships. 

The  year  1S25  marked  the  arrival  of  a  number 
of  men  who  were  afterwards  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs.  In  February  of  that  year 
Jonathan  D.  Manlove.  the  tirst  Surveyor  of  the 
county,  became  a  resident  of  Rushville.  Soon 
afterwards  came  Samuel  Horney,  one  of  the  tirst 
County  Commissioners.  Mr.  Horney  was  a  na- 
tive of  North  Carolina  and  had  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  War  of  1S12.  He  had  moved 
to  Illinois  in  ISIS  and.  until  coming  to  Schuyler 
County,  had  made  his  home  in  St.  Clair  County. 

John    B.    Terry,    the    first    County    Clerk    ot 
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Schuyler  County,  came  that  same  year,  as  did 
also  Hart  Fellows,  who  was  the  county's  first 
Recorder  and  Rushville's  first  Postmaster.  Rieh- 
ard  Black  settled  ou  what  is  now  the  site- of 
Rushville  in  1S25,  but  was  "entered  out"  of  Lis 
improvement  by  the  county  and  was  forced  to 
seek  a  now  location,  and  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Woodstock  Township.  His  son  Isaac, 
who  was  a  babe  when  the  family  i:r-l  arrived  in 
Schuyler,  ever  after  made  his  home  in  Schuyler 
County  and  died  in  Rushville,  October  2,  1907. 

Beujamiu  ChacTsey,  who  was  one  of  the  three 
Commissioners  appointed  to- select  the  location 
of  a  county-seat  for  Schuyler  County,  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  1S23.  His  arrival  in  the 
county  is  thus  described  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Schuyler  Citizen  of  February  5, 
18S0 : 

"Late  in  the  summer  of  1SLM  two  men  (Ben- 
jamin Chads,  y  and  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  John- 
son) started  from  the  neighborhood  where  the 
city  of  Danville  now  stands,  on  a  journey  west- 
ward. One,  Benjamin  Cliadsey.  had  been  a  sol- 
dier in  tiie  War  of  1S12  and  had  revived  as  his 
bounty  from  the  Government  lands  laid  off  in 
]si<;.  an  1  set  apart  as  a  military  tract  for  thy 
soldiers  of  that  war,  the  southeast  quarter  ■■;' 
Section  17  (now  Rushville  Township).  His 
business  was  to  find  the  land  and  see  if  it  would 
make  a  home  tor  him  and  his  little  family.  They 
traveled  west,  following  an  Indian  trail,  until, 
not  far  from  Bloomington,  on  the  Mackinaw, 
they  found  an  Indian  village,  where  they  rested 
a  night.  Tdie  next  day  they  followed  the  trail 
until  they  reach,  ,1  the  Illinois  River,  opposite 
Fort  Clark,  now  Peoria.  After  another  night 
spent  in  the  hospitable  cabin  of  a  settler  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  they  struck  out  on  a  trail 
leading  to  the  southwest.  They  finally  reached 
Sugar  Creek,  where  they  lost  their  bearings,  hut 
at  last  came  out  of  the  timber  on  the  prairie 
near  the  center  of  Rushville  Township,  and  near 
there  found  rest  and  refreshment  in  a  cabin  re- 
cently built,  in  which  lived  one  of  the  thirteen 
families  constituting  the  entire  population  of 
the  county.  With  the  early  morning  the  young 
man  hastened  further  west  over  the  prairie,  and 
soon  rejoiced  in  the  rich,  luxuriant  grasses  That 
waved  in  al!  their  primitive  wildness  on  the 
beautiful  piece  of  land  that  was  to  he  his  future 
home.  After  he  had  resolved  to  locate  perma- 
nently, he  hastened  back  to  Eastern  Illinois  and. 


in  the  spring  of  1S2."5.  settled  on  the  farm,  where 
he  lived  to  a  bale  and  hearty  old  age." 

The    first    family    from   a    foreign    country    to 

that  of  Hugh  McCreery's,  who  had  come  from 
Ireland  and.  in  1S2S,  ascended  the  Illinois  River 
on  the  first  stcamho.it  to  traverse  that  historic 
waterway.  The  family  consisted  of  Hugh  Mc- 
Creery  and  Sarah  McCreery,  his  wife,  a. id  the  r 
children — William,  the  oldest,  and  his  wife. 
Mathew,  John.  Margaret,  Sarah  and  .Tames,  (in 
reaching  1:;.-;.',;;','  Mr.  McCreerj  took  possession 
of  the  old  Ice  court-house  on  the  north  sal.-  ,,f 
the  square  in  Rushville,  for  a  temporary  hone. 
and  his  son  Willi,  m  built  a  log  cabin  that  now 
forms  part  of  Mrs.  John  Ruth's  residence  on 
Xorth  Congress  Street,  the  oulj  one  of  the  pio- 
neer homes  that  has  escaped  destruction  and 
oblivion  from  natural  causes  of  decay  or  the  ever 
cei  sele  s  march  of  progress. 

William  McCreery  was  the  first  person  in 
Schuyler  County  to  take  out  naturalization  pa- 
pers and  claim  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Slates.  His  first  papers  were  taken  out 
in  Morgan  County,  Alabama,  in  I S-fi.  and  it  was 
therein  stated  that  he  had  landed  in  New  Or- 
leans on  February  7.  1S25,  and  had  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  Kiug  of  Great  Britain  ami 
declared  his  iutentiou  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  On  June  IF  1830,  bis  appli- 
cation for  citizenship  was  approved  by  the  Cir- 
suit  Court  of  Schuyler  County.  Mr.  McCreery 
and  his  parents  died  during  the  cholera  scourge 
of  1S34. 

During  the  early  years  of  settlement  in  Schuy- 
ler County  the  Indians  were  frequent  visitors, 
and  we  have  noted  in  a  previous  chapter  that 
their  greeting  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  that  no 
barbaric  outrages  marked  the  history  of  the 
county.  The  only  clash  between  the  settlers 
and  the  Indians  is  recorded  by  Jonathan  D.  Man- 
love,  who,  in-writing  of  early  times  in  Schuyler, 
says:  "It  is  recollected  by  the  pioneers  that 
there  were  wild  bou's  in  the  county,  and  that 
the  Indians  and  their  dogs  were  very  trouble- 
some, running  h,,u's  as  any  other  game;  there- 
fore, about  the  commencement  of  ls;jr>.  nineteen 
of  the  boys — and  that  was  about  all  there  were 
in  the  county — went  to  their  camp  on  Crooked 
I 'reek',  near  the  mouth,  and  ordered  them  off. 
giving  them  a  certain  time  to  do  so.  under  a 
penalty  of  having  their  yoods  wet  with  the 
Illinois    River.      There    were    some    things    done 
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that  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  or  all.  to-wit; 
two  of  them  were  slightly  sprouted  and  several 
of  their  dogs  were  shot.  But  few  of  theui  vis- 
[ted  us  afterwards.  Our  principal  object  was  to 
remove  the  traders — white  men  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  Illinois,  just  below  the  mouth  of 
Crooked  Creek,  and  traded  them  ammunition  and 
whisky  for  furs  and  peltry — and  the  threaten- 
ings  were  more  particularly  to  and  for  them. 
They  left  soon  afterward-  and  never  came  back." 

In  concluding  this  chapter  on  the  early  pio- 
neers of  Schuyler  Conuty.  we  will  add  a  few  dis- 
connected  facts  of  interest  pertaining  to  this 
period: 

The  first  birth  in  the  county  was  that  of  a 
daughter  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ephraim  Eggles- 
ton,  in  the  spring  of  1S24. 

The  first  death  was  that  of  a  son  of  Jonathan 
Reno,  in  the  summer  of  1S2C— a  lad  some  nine 
or  ton  years  of  age.  The  first  death  of  an  adult 
was  that  of  Solomon  Staiiberry,  who  died  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  winter  or  1S27.  at  the  homo 
of  John  Ritchey,  north  of  Rushville.  In  review- 
ing the  events  of  pioneer  times.  Jonathan  I>. 
Manlove  writes  that  ho  rode  to  Jacksonville  to 
secure  a  physician  to  attend  Mr.  Stauberry,  but 
that  he  was  dying  when  they  returned. 

The  first  child  born  in  Rushville  was  Anna 
Fellows,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart  Fellows, 
who  now  resides  in  Blooiniugton. 

The  ti'st  marriage  was  that  of  Samuel  Gooch 
and  Mis^  Ruth  Powers,  which  was  solemnized  by 
Rev.  Levin  Green,  at  tli"  Hob  art  cabin  in  Novem- 
ber, ism.  This  was  previous  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  Schuyler  County,  and  the  record  of  the 
marriage  is  in  l'ike  County,  where  the  -room  bad 
to  journey  to  secure  his  license  to  wed. 
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TEN    NEW    COUNTIES    IN    T 1 1  b:    MILITARY    TRACT    CRE- 
ATED    BY     ACT     01"    JANUARY     1.",,     1S23 ORIGINAL 

AREA  AND  DOUNDARIKS  or  SCHirYLER  COUNTY — 
TERRITORY  UNDER  TEMPORARY  JURISDICTION  OF 
THE    NEW    COUNTY — HUM    COUNTY-SEAT    NAMED 


BEARDSTOWN — FIRST  ELECTION  AND  FIRST  BOARD 
OF  COMMISSIONERS— OTHER  COUNTY  OFFICERS— 
COUNTY-SEAT  CHANGED  10  RUSHVILLE  IV  1S2G — 
EARLY  COUNTY  REVENUES  —  FINANCIAL  STATE- 
MENT OF  1S27 — FIRST  ELECTION  PRECINCTS — 
ELECTIONS  IN  1S2S— DISOWN  COUNTY  SET  oil  IN 
1S;*»0 — A  COUNTY'-Sl  O  CONTEST — CHANGES  UN- 
DER CONSTITUTION  or  184S — COUNTY  COURT 
HOLDS  JURISDICTION  OVER  COUNTY  FROM  1S-19  TO 
fs.'il  TOWNSHIP  ORGANIZATION  ADOPTED  IN  1S53 
— LIST   OF   TOWNSHIPS. 

Illinois  bad  been  bat  seven  years  a  sovereign 
State  when  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
Schuyler  County  were  determined  in  IS25.  Up 
to  this  time  there  w<  re  but  thirty-one  counties 
in  the  State  ami,  with  too  exception  of  l'ike  and 
Fulton  Counties,  all  ol  these  were  south  of  the 
Illinois  River.  In  the  early  'twenties  the  tide 
of  emigration  turned  northward  for  the  reason, 
perhaj  s.  that  land  speculators  had  been  buying 
up  soldiers"  claims  in  the  Military  Trad  and 
were  interesting  Eastern  people  in  the  Illinois 
Country.  To  facilitate  this  emigration,  and  pro- 
vide for  civil  government  in  the  country  already 
settled,  the  General  Assembly  in  January,  1823, 
created  ten  counties  ia  the  Military  Tract.  The 
counties  set  apart  for  civil  organization  wore: 
Calhoun.  Adan  s.  Hancock,  Knox.  Mercer,  Henry. 
Peoria,  Putnam,  Warren  and  Schuyler. 

eluded  an  area  of  SC4  square  miles,  and  so  re- 
mained until  Brown  County  was  detached  in 
1S39.  The  civil  boundary  of  the  county  was  even 
more  extended,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  fol- 
lowing section  of  the  legislative  enactment: 

"All  that  tract  of  country  north  of  the  canities 
of  Schuyler  and  Hancock,  ami  west  of  the  Fourth 
Principal  Meridian,  shall  bo  attached  to  the  coun- 
ty of  Schuyler  for  all  county  purposes,  until  oth- 
erwise provided  for  by  law:  I'rovhlcd,  however, 
that  when  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  that  any  of  the 
above  name  counties  shall  contain  three  hundred 
and  fifty  inhabitants,  he  is  hereby  required  to 
grant  an  order  for  the  election  of  county  olficers, 
as  described  in  the  ninth  section." 

By  this  act  the  civil  government  of  Schuyler 
County  was  extended  to  include  what  are  now 
the  counties  of  McDonougli.  Warren.  Henderson, 
Mercer  ami  a  portion  of  Ro<k  Isl  mil.  hut  in  the 
count>'  records  it  appears  that  McDonough  was 
the  onlv  one  of  the  live  counties  that  shared  in 
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the  civil  government  of  Schuyler.  The  urbaniza- 
tion of  McDonough  County  was  authorized  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  January  -J~>. 
1S2»>.  and  by  June  14.  1830.  the  required  popula- 
tion having  been  attained,  a  separate  county  was 
organized;  Warren  obtained  the  same  in  is:'."; 
K,,rk  Island  was  organized  in  1S31,  and  Mercer 
and  Henderson  some  few  years  afterwards. 

Of  the  ten  counties  created  from  the  Military 
Tract  in  1825,  Adams.  Peoria  and  Schuyler  were 
the  only  ones  that  had  the  required  population 
necessary  for  immediate  organization,  and,  in 
the  legislative  enactment  of  that  session,  we  find 
the  following  provision  made  for  the  civil  organ- 
ization of  Schuyler  County: 

"Be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  county  of 
Schuyler,  John  Adams.  Stephen  Ohnstead  and 
James  Dunvroody,  of  Morgan  Count..'.  .  .  . 
ho  and  they  arc  hereby  appointed  Commissioners 
to  select  the  permanent  seat  of  justice  l^r  said 
county,  who  shall  meet  in  the  county  of  Schuy- 
ler, at  the  house  of  Calvin  Ilohart,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  April  next,  or  within  seven  days 
thereafter,  and  after  taking  and  subscribing  an 
oath  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  locate  the 
said  seat  of  justice  for  the  future  convenience 
ami  accommodation  of  the  people,  shall  proceed 
to  fix  and  determine  upon  the  same,  and  the 
place  so  selected  .  .  .  shall  he  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  justice  of  the  same,  and  the  Com- 
missioners shall  receive  for  their  compensation 
the  sum  of  two  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  by 
them  spent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
for  going  to  ami  returning  from  the  same,  to 
he  paid  out  of  the  first  money  in  the  county 
tn  isury  after  the  same  shall  he  organized." 

In  accordance  with  this  act  of  the  Legislature, 
John  Adams  and  Stephen  Olmstead  came  to 
Schuyler  and  located  the  county-seat  about  a 
:  ile  west  of  the  present  village  of  Pleasantview, 
and  for  this  service  they  were  paid  $20  each. 
with  *N  additional  to  John  Adams,  who  took  the 
records  of  the  proceedings  to  Pittsfield,  the 
county-seat  of  Pike  County,  where  they  were 
recorded. 

The  seat  of  justice  having  been  established, 
an  election  was  called  for  July  4.  1S2."5.  and 
James  Vance,  Cornelius  Vandeventer,  ami  Abra- 
ham Carlock  were  named  as  judges,  and  Hart 
Fellows  and  Jonathan  I>.  Manlove  clerks,  and 
they  were  allowed  one  dollar  each  for  this  work 
by  the  County  Commissioners  fourteen  months 
afterwards. 


At  this  election  Thomas  McKee.  Samuel  Hor- 
nev  and  Thomas  Blair  w.re  elected  County  Com- 
missioners.    They  took  the  oath  of  office  before 

Han  fellows,  who  had  1 u  appointed  Clerk  of 

the  Circuit  Conn  by  Gov.  Edward  Coles,  and 
within  the  next  twelve  months  met  eighl  times 
to  attend  to  the  business  necessary  in  the  organ- 


ist 


was  held  at  the  cabin  of  Jacob  White  on  July 
7.  1S25,  and  at  this  session  the  new  eounty-seat 
of  Schuyler  County  was  named  Be  ■■'- 
John  Terry  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  County 
and  served  until  December  •"..  Jsjv,  when  he  re- 
signed and  Hart  Fellows  was  named  as  his  suc- 
cessor. At  this  first  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
siouers  grand  and  petit  juries  were  drawn 
ami  were  served  with  summons  hy  Sheriff  Orris 
McCartney,  to  appear  at  the  first  term  of  Circuit 
Court  held  November  -J.  1S25.  The  records  do 
not  show  who  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Com- 
missioners" Court,  but  it  is  inferred  that  Thomas 
Blair  held  this  position,  as  he  signed  the  clerk's 
record  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Commissioners  met  again  on  July  22,  1S25, 
and  at  this  meeting  the  first  county  order  was 

issued  to  Jacob  White,  which  called  for  seventy- 
five  cents  for  the  use  of  his  cabin  as  a  meeting 
place.  At  this  meeting  of  the  board  a  petition 
was  present  d  to  set  off  a  school  district  and  this 
was  done. 

When  John  P..  Terry  tiled  his  bond  as  Clerk  of 
the  County,  with  Xathan  Eels  as  security,  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  to  support  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  a  supplementary  oath  required  by 
the  "Act  to  Suppress  Dueling." 

In  the  organization  of  the  county  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  three  Justices  of  the  Pen  e.  and 
Hart  Fellows.  James  Vance  and  Willis  O'Neal 
wt-]\'  recommended  to  Gov.  Coles  for  appointmi  til 
to  this  office.  Later  appointments  made  by  the 
County  Commissioners  in  1823  were:  William 
II.  Taylor,  as  Census  Commissioner;  Jacob  White 
and  Joel  Pennington,  Constables:  Riirgs  Penning- 
ton and  Nathan  Eels,  Overseers  of  the  poor,  and 
Samuel  Gooch,  John  Kichey  and  Jonathan  Reno 
Fence  Viewers. 

The  sessions  of  the  Commissioners  were  after- 
wards held  at  the  cabin  of  Samuel  Turner  and 
a  county  order  for  ?2  was  issued  him  for  four 
meetings  of  the  Commissioner's  Court.  For  three 
days'  services  as  Commissioners.  Messrs.    8  air, 
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Homey  and  McKee  each  drew  $7.o0,  and  John 
B.  Terry,  Clerk,  was  paid  $10  for  four  days' 
service. 

In  locating  the  county-seat  the  Morgan  County 
Commissioners  apparently  did  not  respect  the 
wishes  of  tin'  residents  of  Schuyler  County,  as 
wo  find  in  the  records  that  a  petition  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  formulated  asking  that  a  new 
commission  he  appointed.  This  was  dune  ami 
Levi  Green.  Thomas  Blair  and  Benjamin  Chad- 
sey  were  named  to  select  a  new  seat  of  justice. 
It  was  at  this  time  intended  to  locate  the  county- 
sent  a  mile  or  more  north  of  the  present  site 
of  Rushville,  on  the  fine,  high  prairie  land,  but 
the  quarter-section  of  land  most  desired  bad 
been  entered  and  the  Commissioners  realizing 
that  the  county  was  short  of  funds,  selected  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  ."'.O,  Town  2  North, 
H.inge  1  West,  and  entered  it  at  the  Land  Of- 
fice at  Springfield.  Their  report  to  the  County 
Commissioners  made  March  0,  1S26,  reads  as 
follows: 

"We,  the  undersigned  Commissioners,  appoint- 
ed by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Illi- 
nois to  locate  a  permanent  seat  of  justice  for 
Schuyler  County,  do  certify  that,  after  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  before  James  Vance, 
Esq.  we  proceeded  to  view  the  county  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  have  located  the  same 
on  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  thirty,  town- 
ship two  north,  range  one  west.  Given  under 
our  hands  this  20th  day  of  February,  1S2G. 
(Signed)  Levin  Greex. 

Thomas   Blair, 
B.  Chadset. 

One  may  judge  how  strongly  the  financial  con- 
sideration influenced  the  location  of  the  county- 
seat,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  east  half  of  the 
quarter-section  entered  by  the  county  for  a  town 
site,  was  sold  to  Jacob  White  for  $150,  and  that 
the  county  was  not  able  to  make  payment  to  the 
State  and  secure  the  United  States  patent  to  the 
land  until  December  20,  1S2G,  when,  with  the 
$150  paid  by  Mr.  White,  and  543.00— the  with- 
drawal of  which  almost  depleted  the  county  treas- 
ury—the county  came  into  full  possession  of  a 
clear  title  to  its  seat  of  justice.  Mueb  as  the 
county  needed  the  money  generously  advanced 
by  Mr.  White,  it  was  in  the  end  an  expensive 
bargain,  for  within  a  few  years  afterwards  it 
was  ueeessary  to  buy  more  land  to  allow  for  the 
growth  of  the  little  city.  Even  today  we  yearly 
sec    the    folly    of    their   economy,    for    the    land 


led  by  Mr.  White  came  within  eighty  feet  of 
east  side  of  Liberty  Street  and  on  the  tax- 
ks,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  names  of  the 
perry  owners  on  the  east  side  of  the  square 


diff. 


it   ad. 


as  the  business  block  ex- 
tends east  112  feet  and  into  the  William  -Man- 
love  addition,  afterwards  platted  on  the  land  sold 
by  the  county  to  Jacob  White. 

Thomas  McKee,  Samuel  Homey  and  Thomas 
Blair,  who  had  been  elected  County  Commis- 
sioners in  1825,  served  until  August  1.  182S, 
when  Thomas  Davis  succeeded  Thomas  Blair. 
Cther  early  officers  were:  Cornelius  Vandeven- 
ter,  Thomas  McKee,  Jesse  Bartlett  and  Levin 
Green,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Jacob  T.  Reno  and 
Jacob  White,  Constables;  Join;  B.  Terry,  Judge 
of  Probate:  Hart  Fellows.  Clerk  of  Circuit 
Court;  Orris  McCartney,  Sheriff;  David  E. 
Blair,  Treasurer;  Jonathan  I).  Manlove,  Surveyor, 
and  Levin  Green,  Coroner. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  Commissioners  when 
they  met  for  the  transaction  of  business  was 
taken  up  with  passing  upon  petitions  for  roads 
and  arranging  for  the  platting  and  sale  of  tow  n- 
li  i-  of  the  county-seat,  and  these  subjects  will 
he  dealt  with  more  fully  in  succeeding  chapters. 

The  question  of  revenue  was  an  all  important 
one  with  the  County  Commissioners,  as  there 
was  little  money  coming  into  the  treasury  from 
taxation  and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  collect 
cash  for  the  town  lots  -old.  The  first  tax-levy 
was  ordered  March  0.  1S2G,  on  the  assessment 
made  by  Jesse  Bartlett.  who  was  allowed  $6  for 
his  services.  All  taxable  property  in  the  county 
was  subject  to  a  rate  of  one  per  cent,  and  the 
total  tax  collected  in  the  county  in  1S2G,  was 
$118.00.  On  March  4.  1S2S.  property  liable  to 
taxation  was  listed  as  follows:  Slaves,  inden- 
tured or  registered  negro  or  mulatto  servants, 
all  wheel  carriages,  stills  and  distilleries,  stocks 
in  trade,  horses,  nudes,  mares  and  as.-os.  meat 
cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  hogs,  watches  with  their 
appendages,  and  ducks.  At  the  same  time  the 
Treasurer  was  instructed  to  make  a  list  of  "all 
resident  land""  subject  to  taxation.  <  >n  March  3. 
1832,  the  Commissioners  specified  household 
goods,  furniture  and  farming  utensils  as  subject 
to  taxation,  and  also  town-lots,  except  in  incor- 
porated tow  us.  The  owners  of  ferries  also  paid 
taxes  varying  from  s::;  to  $20. 

When  the  Commissioners  met  on  December  4, 
1820,  Orris  McCartney  was  authorized  to  re- 
ceive the  money  appropriated  by  the  State,  under 
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the   act    relating    to    the    revenues    of   Calhoun,  County   Commissioners,   when    they  created  five 
Pike,  Adams,  Schuyler,  Fulton  and  Peoria  conn-  election  precincts.     In   this  civil  division  of  Un- 
ties, to  replenish  the  depleted  treasury.     He  was  county    McDonough    County    was    considered     is 
intructed  to  make  the  journey  to  the  State  cap-  one  election  precinct,  and  was  the  fifth 
ital  at    Vandaiia   and.   while  there,   to  exchange  list.     In  issuing  a  'all   for  election  the  place  ,,( 

the  State  paper  tor  specie,  provided  it  could  he      voting  and  the  names  of  the  judges  were  S] i- 

done  at  reasonable  discount.     Schuyler  County's  fied  by  the  County  Commissioners  as  follows: 

apportionment  under  the  Slate  revenue  act.  was  District    1.    House   of    Isaac    Xaught.      Judges    ■ 

$225,  and  Mr.  McCartney  brought  home  the  sum  John  A.  Ileeve,  Willis  0"Xea]  and  Isaac  Vcnde- 

of   S1.j7.oii.   which    was   deposited   in    the   county  venter. 

treasury.    The  first  financial  statement  of  Schuy-  District  2,  House  of  Iletiry  Hills.    Judges     John 

ler  Comity    is   fouud   in  the   report  of  the  Com-  Rirchey,  [lenry  Hills  and  Manlove  Horiiey. 

ruissioner's  Court  lor  the   December  term.   1S27.  District  3,  House  of  Joel  Pennington.     Judges    - 

It  is  as  follows:  Joel  Pennington,  Joel  Tnliis  :md  Garrett  Wyck- 

Cr.  off. 

By  amount  of  county  tax  for  the  year  182G    $11S.90  District  -!,  House  of  Daniel  Robertson.     Judges 

By  amount  of  specie  received  from  State  — Daniel  Robertson,  Andrew  Vance  and    ; 

treasury   in    1826 157.50  as  Wilson. 

By   amount   received   from   Jacob   White  District    .",.    House    of   James    Vance.      Judges— 

for  E«.  S.  W.  .".0,  :;  X.,  1  W 150.00  Riggs  Pennington,  Stephen  Osburu  and   Hugh 

By  amount   received  for  lots   in   town  of  Wilson. 

By  amount  received  for  tines,  assessed  in  Commissioners'   record  shows  a   general   eleclioi 

Circuit   Court    21.00  was  held  August  -J.  and  on  November  ■'•  i ;  me  tl 

By  amount   turned  into  county  treasury  presidential  election,  to  he  followed  November  1", 

out  of  the  tax  for  the  year  1827 4S.44  by   a   special   election,   at   which   time  Joel    Pen- 

uington  was   elected   Sheriff  of  the  county.     A; 

$G20.34  the  general  election  of  August  4,   is'_'s.    ]  i,  :  , 

To   amount   of   county    orders    issued    in      Dr.  Davis  was  chosen  County  Commissioner   to    -u  - 

1S23,  1S20  ami  1S27 .?  107.78  ceed  Thomas  Blair  and  Willis  <  r.Wal  was 

To  amount  paid  into  land  office  for  the  as    Treasurer. 

S.  W.  30,  2  N.  1   W 103.G0  On  June  I.   1S29,   the  Board  of  County   Com- 

niissioners  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  employing  a 

♦                                                           $GG1.3S  counsel  for  the  court,  and  John  Steel,  IN-,..  "    ; 

Amount    due   on    Rushville    town  selected.     As   a    natural    consequence    Mr    St  • 

lots,   available    $231.25  wished   to  make   a  showing,   and  ease.*   in  <    m 

Amount  due  for  fines  assessed  in  became    more    numerous.      A    year    before    ; 

circuit    court    7.00  count}-  had  paid  Jacob  T.  Reno  .>'■>  for  cari 

Balance  due  on  tax  of   1S-J7  after  William  I.animy.  and  Mr.   Steel  brought  suit   i 

deducting  the  71-  per  cent...     27.42  the  name  of  the  comity  against  his  father.  J       >•< 

Amount  in  treasury G.10  Lammy,  to  compel  him  to  aid  in  the  support  •  ;  1    - 

son.     The  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  c, 

i?201.77  and    an    entry    is    made    in    the    Commissi 

Balance  in  favor  of  county $230.73  record  where  James  Lammy  paid  §9.50  into  ; 

Until  June  -1.  1^'_'7.  there  had  been  no  api>or-  county   fund. 

tionment   of   election    precincts,    hut    the   county  Quo  warranto   proceedings   were  also  l  " 

had  been  considered  as  a  whole  in  the  selection  against   Benjamin   Chadscy   and    Jesse    H 

of  minor  offices,   such   as  Justices  of  the   Peace  Trustees  of  the  school  land  on  Section   1'''.  !•"« 

and  Constable.     The  rapid  immigration,  and  the  ville  Township,  and  they  were  removed  at   I  •' 

general   tendency  of  the  settlers  to  penetrate  to  Ritchey    ami    Henry    Hills    appointed 

every  part  of   the  county,   made   ii  necessary   to  stead.     At  this  day  it  cannot  lie  deti  r 

divide   the   county    into   minor  political    subdivi-  the  animus  hack  of  this  proceeding  was.  I 

sions,  and  this  was  done  June  4,   1S27,  by   the  did   not   in   the  least,  divert   front   the   pop 
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of  those  two  gentlemen,  for  we  later  find  them 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  county. 

As  compensation  for  his  services  in  these  two 
eases  John  Steele.  Esq.,  was  allowed  the  munifi- 
cent snm  of  $4.50,  and  soon  afterwards  the  of- 
fice of  counsel  to  the  Commissioners'  court  was 
abolished. 

The  first-  physician  to  present  a  hill  to  the 
county  for  professional  service  to  a  pour  person 
was  l>r.  B.  V.  Teel,  who  was  allow.'!  $17.G2  on 
September  7.  1829,  for  medicine  and  attendance 
upon  Stephen  Palmer.  At  the  same  session 
George  Jones  was  allowed  .''2  for  making  a  cof- 
fin for  the  said  Palmer.  On  December  23,  1S29, 
John  Ritchey  was  authorized  to  purchase  of 
Abraham  Loudemian  one  or  two  acres  of  laud 
in  some  suitable  and  convenient  place  for  bury- 
ing ground,  and  the  siti  chosen  has  since  bi  en 
enlarged  to  forty  acres,  comprising  the  Rush- 
ville   cemetery  of  today. 

On  .March  1,  1830,  an  election  district  was 
made  of  the  territory  now  known  as  the  county 
of  Brown,  and  it  was  specified  that  the  elections 
should  be  held  at  the  home  of  Bentley  Ballard, 
At  the  same  time  McDonough  County  was  sep- 
arated into  two  election  precincts.  Crooked  and 
Drowning  Creeks  being  the  dividing  line.  The 
elections  in  the  east  precinct  were  ordered  held 
at  the  home  of  James  Vance  and  in  the  western 
precim  I  at  the  home  of  William  Job.  At  this 
time  McDonough  County  was  arranging  for  the 
establishment  of  a  civil  government  of  its  own. 
and  on  the  petition  of  James  Vance  and  James 
Clark,  that  county  was  permitted  to  retain  one- 
half  of  the  taxes  collected,  the  petitioners  stand- 
ing ^oud  for  the  .amount  due  Schuyler.  Settle- 
ment was  not  made,  however,  until  March  G. 
1S32,  when  S21  was  paid  into  the  Schuyler  treas- 
ury. 

As  originally  formed  Schuyler  was  the  largest 
of  the  ten  counties  created  in  the  Military  Tract 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1S25,  and  it  so  re- 
mained until  1830.  when  the  territory  lying  south 
of  Crooked  Creek  was  detached  and  the  county 
of  Brown  organized,  thus  reducing  the  area  of 
Schuyler  County  from  SG4  to  430  square  miles. 
and  making  it,  next  to  Calhoun,  the  smallest 
county  in  the  Military  Tract. 

As  early  as  1S35  the  people  living  south  of 
Crooked  Creek  began  the  agitation  for  separa- 
tion, but  Schuyler's  representative  in  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  prevented  any  action  being  taken. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  a  compromise  be  ef- 


fected by  removing  the  county-seat  to  Ripley, 
which  was  nearer  the  geographical  center  of  the 
county,  ami  this  seeias  to  have  been  the  master 
stroke  on  the  part  of  the  agitators  tor  separation, 
as  the  people  in  and  about  Rushville  were  will- 
ing to  suffer  the  loss  of  half  the  territory  of  the 
county  rather  than  relinquish  the  prestige  which 
was  associated  with  the  scat  of  justice.  And  so 
ii  bapp  n  d  that  Brown  County  was  given  a  gov- 
ernment of  its  own  by  act  of  tit  General  Assem- 
bly in  1S39,  and  John  M.  Campbell  of  Schuyler. 
John  Ik  Curl  of  Adams  and  William  \V.  Baily 
of  McDonough  were  named  to  select  the  seat  of 
justice,  which  was  afterwards  located  at  Sit 
Sterling.  This  settled  for  all  ti.ite  the  location 
of  the  county-seat  at  Rushville,  and  Schuyler  has 
been  spared  the  bitter  internecine  warfare  that 
has  marked  the  history  of  county-sear  contests 
in  many   neighboring   counties. 

Alter  the  organization  of  Schuyler  County  had 
been  effected  and.  the  machinerj  ol  civil  govern- 
ment put  in  force,  things  ran  along  smoothly  for 
more  than  a  decade  and  the  records  of  the  Com- 
missioners' cotirl  are  monotonous  with  routine 
proceedings.  This  is  especially  true  from  1831 
to  1S3S,  but  in  the  latter  year  there  was  a  shak- 
ing up  in  county  affairs  that  would  do  credit  to 
the  most  ardent  reformers  of  the  present  day. 
and  as  a  result,  the  business  affairs  of  the  county 
were    thoroughly   investigated. 

Thomas  Brockman,  Edward  Doyle  and  Peter 
C.  Vance  '.'.ere  the  Commissioners  during  the 
years  1S3S-30,  and  they  started  in  early  on  their 
reform  administration.  County  officials.  School 
Treasurers  and  Supervisors  of  road  districts 
were  brought  into  the  lime-light  of  a   publii 

.  with  the  result  that  one  county  olfi- 
cer  was  removed  from  office,  a  School  Treasurer 
was  called,  upon  to  make  good  a  shortage  of  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars,  and  other  officers  were 
forced  to  make  settlement  with  the  Commission- 
ers to  avoid  the  notoriety  of  publicity. 

At  that  time,  and  for  years  afterwards,  the 
fee  system  of  paying  county  officers  was  in 
vogue  and.  while  th"  officials  might  have  had 
honest  intentions  in  appropriating  certain  fees, 
it  required  ceaseless  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
County  Commissioners  to  get  what  was  due  the 
county.  This  difference  of  opinion- as  P. 
apparently  disappeared,  when  an  honest  investi- 
gation was  ordered  a.s  in  every  case  the  others 
made  good  the  deficiency.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
note  that,  during  the  eighty  vears  of  Schuyler's 
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civil  history,  but  one  county  officer  has  been 
convicted  and  punished  for  criminally  appropri- 
ating county  funds. 

The  new  Constitution  of  Illinois,  in  force  in 
1848,  made  a  change  in  the  governmental  affairs 
of  the  county,  and  it  was  provided  that  a  County 
Judge  and  two  Associates  should  administer 
county  affairs.  These  officers  were  to  be  chosen 
at  the  general  election  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  The  first  county  court  of  Schuy- 
ler County  convened  on  the  third  day  of  Dec-em- 
ber, 1840.  with  William  Ellis  as  County  .Indue 
and  Joseph  .\.  Ward  and  John  M.  Cam], bell. 
Associates. 

At  the  time  these  officials  were  elected  a  vote 
was  taken  in  Schuyler  on  the  question  oi:  town- 
ship organization,  and  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  east  (1495),  there  were  073  in  favor  of 
township  organization  and  205  against.  It  was 
at  the  time  supposed  that  the  plan  of  township 
organization  would  be  put  into  effect  at  once, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  majority 
vote  was  necessary  to  make  the  change  and  this 
had  not  been  secured  in  Schuyler  County.  At 
the  election  of  1S50  the  question  was'  again 
voted  upon,  and  there  were  but  459  votes  favor- 
able to  township  organization  out  of  a  total  of 
1214.  The  advocates  of  township  organization 
were  persistent  in  their  efforts  and.  in  is:,:;  the 
question  was  again  submitted  and  this  time 
carried  at  the  polls;  780  of  the  3537  votes  being 
favorable  to  the  new  plan  of  government.  U 
the  December  meeting  of  the  County  Court  John 
C.  Bagby,  I.  x.  Ward  and  Jesse  Darnell  were 
appointed  Commissioners  to  divide  the  county 
into  townships  and.  with  minor  changes  the 
boundaries  so  fixed  are  in  force  today.  The 
tamed  and  located  were: 


townshi 


Oakland 
Littleton. 
Brooklyn. 
Birmingham. 
Huntsville, 
Camden. 
Bucua    Vista. 
Rushville. 
Browning. 
Hickory, 
Frederick, 
Bainbridge, 
Woodstock, 
The  two  to 


Township  3  North, 

Township  3  North. 
Township  3  North. 
Township  3  North, 
Township  2  North. 
Townshi,,  i-  Xot-rl,. 
Township  i'  North. 
Township  2  North. 
Township  2  North. 
Township  2  North. 
Township  i  North. 
Townshi],  1  North. 
Township  1  North, 
rashins  last  named 


md  bounded 


id  i 'rooked  Cr 
>wnsliip  orgai 


Range 

1 

West 

Range 

o 

West 

Range 

:: 

West 

Range 

4 

West 

Range 

1 

West 

Range 

3 

West 

Range 

2 

West 

Range 

1 

West 

Range 

1 

East 

Range 

" 

East 

Range 

1 

East 
West 

Range 

2 

West 

[Kirts  lying  south  of  th 
by  the  Illinois  River  ;ll 
Under  the  plan  of  v 
effected  In  1854,  Schuyler  County  has  continued 
t"  be  governed  and  the  Supervisors  are  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  six  townships  electing 
one  year  and  seven   the   next. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


LAND   TITLES— SURVEYS   AND    SUR- 
VEYORS. 


METHODS  UNDER  FRENCH  AND  BRITISH  CONTROL— 
ORIGIN  OF  LAND  TITLES  IN  AMERICA— FRAUDU- 
LENT   LAND    GRANTS— DATS    OF    BRITISH    RULE A 

DISCREDITED  INDIAN  LAND  GRANT  OF  1773— 
LAND  TITLES  MADE  A  POLITICAL  ISSUE  IN  ILLI- 
NOIS IN  182S— THE  MILITARY  TRACT  BOUNTY 
LANDS— ORIGINAL  SURVEY  MAUL  IN  SCHUYLER 
COUNTY  IN  1815-17— LITIGATION  OVER  LAND 
TITLES— STATE  LAWS  PASSED  TO  MAKE  TITLES 
VALID— LOCATION  OF  RECORDS— SYSTEM  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT SURVEY  —  EARLY  SURVEYORS  AND 
HARDSHIPS  THEY  MET— ERRORS  IN  ORIGINAL 
SUR\  EYS— PERPETUATING  MONUMEN  rS— SWAMP 
LANDS— SURVEYS  AND  SALES— PLANS  FOR  DRAIN- 
AGE   AND    PRESENT    CONDITIONS. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  land  titles,  it  will 
be  of  interest,  and  not  a  little  historical  worth. 
to  consider  how  the  title  to  the  rich  country  of 
Illinois  passed  successively  from  France  to  Eng- 
land and  to  the  United  States,  and  finally  to 
the  individual  owner.  To  do  this  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  go  back  to  the  period  of  discovery,  when 
Columbus  opened  to  the  Old  World  the  myste- 
rious and  inviting  treasures  of  the  West.  It  was 
in  that  period  "the  right  of  discovery"  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  settled  policy  anion-  European  na- 
tions. Kach  country  was  eager  to  possess'a  po'r- 
'"•''  Of  the  new  world,  and  the  basis  „f  their 
■laiins  .luring  the  century  foil,, win,'  was  "the 
fight  of  discovery."  While  the  title  t,,  the  land 
was  nominally  vested  in  the  Indians  who  were 
11  [wssession.  il  was  regarded  as  subordinate  to 
"rbe  right  of  discovery,"  inasmuch  as  the  mon- 
trchs  of  the  old  world  claimed  and  exercised  the 
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right  to  grunt  the  soil  while  yet  in  possession  of 
tiir  natives,  subject  to  treaty  purchases.  This 
policy  was  universally  acquiesced  in,  and  it  gave 

to  each  country  absolute  control  of  the  hind  titles, 
and  the  Indians  were  permitted  to  sell  or  trans- 
fer it  to  the  discoverers,  and  to  no  others. 

France  laid  claim  to  the  whole  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  by  right  of  discovery.  Under  the 
accepted  European  policy  her  title  was  perfect 
until  17G3,  when,  as  the  result  of  the  defeat  of 
Montcalm  on  the  I'lains  of  Abraham,  the  region 
embracing  Illinois  and  other  States  afterwards 
formed  from  the  Northwest  Territory,  was  ceded 
to  England.  To  preserve  to  the  crown  this  rich 
territory  George  III.,  on  October  7.  1763.  issued 
a  proclamation  stating  that  no  Governor  or  com- 
mander-in-chief was  authorized  to  grant  war- 
rants of  survey  or  pass  patents,  as  the  lauds, 
which  had  not  been  ceded  to  or  purchased  by 
the  government,  would  be  reserved  for  the  In- 
dians. English  residents  were  also  strictly  for- 
bidden to  make  any  purchase  from  the  Indians 
without  license  from  the  crown. 

Notwithstanding  this  proclamation,  deed-  were 
made  by  the  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  Indians  on 
July  7,  1773,  and  by  the  Piankeshaw  tribe  ou 
ii  lober  IS,  1775,  the  latter  '.-rant  extending  from 
a  point  opposite  the  Missouri  River  to  Chicago, 
and  including  the  greater  portion  of  the  present 
state  or  Illinois.  After  the  United  States  had 
acquired  title  to  the  land  in  Illinois  by  the 
treaty  with  England,  dated  July  20.  17s::,  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  sustain  the  Indian  grants  in 
the  courts.  The  cast  was  passed  upon  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  presiding,  and  it  was  there  maintained 
"that  discovery  gave  an  exclusive  right  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Indian  title  to  occupancy,  either  by 
purchase  or  conquest:  and  gave  also  a  right  to 
saeii  a  degree  of  sovereignty  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  people  will  allow  them  to  exercise.'-  This 
decision  being  final,  all  claims  under  the  Indian 
deeds  were  abandoned.  The  United  States  fur- 
I  er  perfected  its  title  to  the  lands  of  Illinois 
and  the  Northwest  Territory,  by  securing  from 
the  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts.  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia,  a  release  of  all  their 
''"■tests  under  patents  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, thereby  making  the  United  States  land- 
[•ateut  one  of  dear  title  from  the  time  of  dis- 
•overy. 

That  gross  frauds  were  eommitteed  in  the 
assignment  of  land  titles   in  the  early  years  of 


the  ocupancy  of  the  State  by  the  United  States 
Territorial  Governors  is  a  matter  of  record.  The 
most  notorious  of  these  was  a  grant  made  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilkins.  Governor  and  Com- 
mandant over  the  Illinois  country  during  the 
period  of  British  occupancy.  One  '-'rant  of  30,000 
acres  was  made  to  his  personal  friends,  and  the 
claim  was  confirmed  and  United  Stales  patents 
issued  them  by  Gov.  St.  Clair,  while  Illinois  was 
a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  the  title 
was  afterwards  ratified  by  Congress.  In  writing 
of  this  iucideut,  one  of  the  early  historians  re- 
marks: •"Ibe  office  of  Governor  in  Illinois  might 
have  been,  and  probably  was  (laying  principle 
aside),  more  lucrative  in  former  times  than  at 
present." 

The  question  of  kind  titles  was  first  raised  as 
a  political  issue  in  lS2fi  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Gov.  Edwards,  and  it  was  one  of  such 
apparent  importance  or  necessity,  that  it  had  no 
opposition,  even  though  it  afterwards  proved  a 
hollow  sham. 

When  the  State  Legislature  met  in  the  session 
of  1S26-27,  a  resolution  was  offered  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  reduce  the  price  of  public  lands. 
This  awakened  the  interest  of  Gov.  Edwards, 
who,  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  recom- 
mended that  the  State  ask  the  Government  to 
relinquish  the  public  lands,  which  would  be  sold 
to  actual  settlers,  the  State  to  maintain  the  cost 
of  the  land  oilices.  and  pay  to  the  Government 
twenty-five  cents  for  eacli  acre  sold.  The  Leg- 
islative committee,  to  which  the  communication 
was  referred,  went  the  governor  one  better,  and 
reported  a  resolution  asking  for  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  to  the  State  of  all  government 
land. 

Gov.  Edwards  was  not  heard  from  again  on 
the  public  land  question  at  that  session  of  the 
Legislature,  but  ho  was  far  from  vanquished,  as 
later  developments  show.  Realizing  that  the 
question  of  government  lands  was  one  that 
might  be  used  to  popular  advantage,  he  made  a 
master  stroke.  In  his  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  ]S2S  he  laid  down  the  general  principle 
that  the  public  lands  could  not  he  controlled  by 
the  Government,  as  they  were  the  property  of 
the  State.  Voluminous  argument  was  offered  by 
Gov.  Edwards  in  support  of  this  proposition.  It 
was  coutended  that  the  United  States  Government 
was  exceeding  its  rights  under  the  constitution  in 
retaining  control  of  the  funis  in  a  sovereign 
State,  and   that  the  true  title  was  vested  iu  the 
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State.  This  was  a  hold  position  on  an  entirely 
new  question  in  Illinois,  and  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  sought  to  share  the  honors  with  the 

Governor  by  giving  it  their  almost  unanimous 
support.  It  was  not  long  until  the  illusion  of  the 
State  ownership  of  public  lands  was  dispelled, 
and  the  resourceful  Governor  was  the  only  one 
that  profited  thereby  for  the  presentation  of  the 
question  had  proved  a  serious  embarrassment 
to  his  enemies  and  brought  peace  among  the 
warring  factions  in  the  Legislature.  It  goes  to 
show,  however,  that  political  intrigue  was  not 
unknown  to  the  pioneer  politicians,  and  that  they 
were  resourceful  in  formulating  issue-;,  to  attain 
their  ambitions. 

Land  titles  in  Schuyler  County  are  founded  on 
an  act  of  Congress,  passed  May  6,  1812,  which 
set  apart  as  bounty  lands  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
War  of  1S12,  that  portion  of  the  State  lying  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers,  and 
extending  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Township 
Fifteen  North  of  the  Base  Line,  which  now  di- 
vides Mercer  and  Rock  Island  Counties.  This 
wedge-shape  area  of  land  was  ninety  miles  wide 
at  its  northern  boundary,  and  extended  south 
100  miles,  and  it  has  since  been  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  Military  Tract.  [See  Military  Tract, 
in  encyclopedia  portion  of  this  work.] 

Before  this  land  could  be  allotted,  it  was  nces- 
sary  to  make  a  survey,  and  it  was  nor  until  Oc- 
tober. IS17,  that  patents  were  issued  to  the  sol- 
diers. Every  volunteer  in  the  War  of  1S12  who 
served  an  enlistment  of  nine  months  was  en- 
titled to  a  quarter-section  of  land,  and  the  own- 
ership of  this  garden  spot  of  Illinois  thus  came 
into  possession  of  men  who  regarded  the  land 
of  little  worth,  and  did  not  care  to  leave  their 
homes  in  the  East  for  the  privations  of  the  fron- 
tier. And  so  it  was,  that  land  patents  in  the 
Military  Tract  were  traded  as  boys  swap  jack- 
knives,  "sight  unseen."  The  records  show  that 
many  of  the  soldiers  disposed  of  their  land  even 
before  the  allotment  was  made,  by  granting 
power  of  attorney  to  others  to  receive  the  patent. 
In  this  manner  the  greater  portion  of  the  land 
was  secured  by  wily  speculators  and  laud  com- 
panies, and  the  consequent  result  was  that  set- 
tlement in  this  territory  was  retarded  ami  liti- 
gation as  to  land  titles  frequent.  In  the  early 
'twenties,  settlements  began  to  lie  made  in  the 
Military  Tract,  and  many  of  the  pioneers,  after 
making  improvements  and  breaking  the  new 
ground,  had  to  give  way,  and  to  relinquish  their 


land  to  ethers  who  produced  a  United  States 
patent  as  their  title.  Then,  too,  many  of  the 
eastern  speculators  who  had  large  bodies  of  land, 
would  not  sell  to  the  settlers,  anticipating  that 
the  development  of  the  country  would  add  to 
their  land  values.  To  reach  this  particular  class, 
the  Illinois  Legislature  passed  laws  taxing  non- 
resident land-owners,  and  by  thus  burdening  their 
land  with  taxes,  make  them  more  willing  to  sell. 

Gov.  Ford,  in  bis  "History  of  Illinois."  says: 
"A  very  had  state  of  feeling  existed  toward  the 
non-resident  land  owners;  the  timber  on  their 
land  was  considered  five  plunder,  to  be  cut  and 
swept  away  by  every  comer :  the  owners  brought 
suits  for  damages,  but  where  the  witnesses  and 
jurors  were  all  on  one  side,  justice  was  forced 
to  go  with  them.  The  non-residents  at  last  be- 
thought themselves  of  employing  and  sending  out 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  preach  to  the  people 
against  the  sin  of  stealing,  or  hooking  timber,  as 
it  was  called.  These  preachers  each  had  a  dis- 
trict or  circuit  of  country  assigned  to  them,  and 
were  paid  by  the  sermon ;  but  I  have  never 
learned  that  the  non-resident  landowners  suc- 
ceeded any  better  in  protecting  their  property  by 
tiie  gospel,  than  they  did  at  law." 

As  a  matter  of  protection  to  the  actual  set- 
tlers, and  to  make  good  their  title  to  the  land 
occupied,  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  the  early 
'thirties  passed  what  are  known  as  -The  Quiet- 
ing Title  Acts.''  Under  these  act-;,  valid  deeds 
could  tie  secured  to  land  sold  for  taxes  by  seven 
years'  possession  and  paying  taxes  on  same,  and 
much  of  the  land  in  Schuyler  Comity  was  ac- 
quired under  such  titles. 

The  first  records  of  land  titles  in  Schuyler 
County  were  made  at  Edwardsville,  where  the 
original  government  land  patents  were  recorded. 
Afterwards,  when  the  State  capital  was  located 
at  Vandalia,  the  records  of  government  patents 
and  transfers  were  made  there,  and  the  original 
State  records  are  now  in  the  vault  of  the  Schuy- 
ler County  circuit  Clerk,  hut  for  convenience  in 
reference  the  county  records  have  been  tran- 
scribed in  a  separate  volume.  Other  early  records 
of  transfers  in  Schuyler  are  recorded  in  Pike 
County,  which,  prior  to  1S23,  included  ail  of  the 
Military  Tra<  t. 

By  the  system  of  tract  indexes  in  use  in  this 
county,  all  the  transfers  to  any  parcel  o(  land 
can  be  readily  determined  by  an  examination  of 
the  records  and  a  true  abstract  of  title  obtained. 

During  the  years  that  this  country  was  a  col- 
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ony  of  England,  land  was  granted,  sold  and 
described  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  this  system 
is  still  in  vogue  in  the  Eastern  States;  but  o\v- 
ing  to  the  liability  of  monuments  to  be  oblit- 
erated, and  the  constant  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  the  system  was  looked  upon  with 
disfavor  by  the  founders  of  our  Government  when 
they  were  called  upon  to  divide  the  Northwestern 
Territory  and  arrange  for  a  system  of  govern- 
ment survey. 

A  committee  of  the  Continental  Congress,  of 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  was  Chairman,  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  system  of  government  survey, 
and  their  first  report  was  made  May  7.  17S4.  It 
was  first  decided  to  divide  the  public  lands  into 
parcels  one  hundred  miles  square,  to  be  sub- 
divided into  lots  one  mile  square,  hut  this  report 
was  amended  April  26,  17S5,  and  surveyors  were 
required  to  divide  the  territory  into  townships, 
sewn  miles  square,  and  sub-divided  into  sec- 
tions one  mile  square.  The  ordinance  as  finally 
passed,  however,  on  May  20,  17S5,  provided  for 
townships  six  miles  square,  containing  thirty- 
six  sections  of  one  mile  square,  and  the  first  sur- 
vey of  public  lands  was  made  under  this  system. 
which  is  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

After  this  system  of  government  survey  was 
inaugurated,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
corrected  Meridian  Lines,  owing  to  the  conver- 
gence of  exactly  due  north  lines  as  they  proceed 
toward  the  North  pole,  and  to  insure  greater 
accuracy  and  aid  in  description,  Base  Lines  were 
run  at  right  angle  to  the  True  Meridian. 

All  the  land  in  the  Military  Tract  is  sur- 
veyed with  reference  to  the  Fourth  Principal 
Meridian,  which  intersects  the  Base  Line  in 
Schuyler  County  about  one-half  mile  south  of 
the  Peardstown  wagou  bridge.  Iu  describing 
lands,  the  townships  are  referred  to  as  east  or 
west  of  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian,  according 
to  their  numerical  relation,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner their  position  north  of  the  Base  Line  is 
designated.  Then,  again,  each  township  is  di- 
vided into  thirty-six  sections,  numbered  consec- 
utively, first  from  right  to  left,  beginning  on  the 
first  tor  northern)  tier  of  sections  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  town-hip;  then  alternating 
from  left  to  right  on  the  second  tier,  the  third 
and  fifth  tiers  being  numbered  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  first,  and  the  fourth  ami  sixth  (or 
even  tiers')  like  the  second— thus  making  it  pos- 
sible to  give  a  concise  and  accurate  description 
of  parcels  of  land  by  the  numbering  of  sections, 


within  specified  townships  whose  location  may 
he  determined  by  reference  to  the  Meridian  and 
Base  Line.  This  system  of  land  surveying  is 
theoretically  perfect,  but  when  it  came  to  prac- 
tical operation,  it  was  found  impossible  to  make 
each  township  exactly  six  miles  square,  and  the 
same  held  true  in  the  division  of  the  townships 
into  sections.  To  remedy  this  in  part,  correc- 
tion lines  were  run.  which  accounts  for  the  jogs 
ou  section  corners,  and.  in  the  subdivision  of 
the  townships,  the  surveyors  had  instructions  to 
place  the  excess  or  deficiency  in  the  north  and 
west  tier  of  sections. 

After  the  lands  of  the  Military  Tract  were  set 
apart  as  bounty  commissions  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  War  of  1812,  a  survey  was  ordered.  It  was 
the  intention  to  locate  the  Base  Line  for  the 
Military  Tract  on  the  fortieth  parallel,  but  an 
error  in  the  computation  fixed  it  one  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  north,  and  the  mistake  was  not 
discovered  until  all  the  land  had  been  laid  off. 
After  the  Base  Line  and  Fourth  Principal  Meri- 
dian were  established,  government  contracts  were 
let  for  the  division  into  townships  and.  later, 
other  contracts  for  the  subdivision  into  sections. 
From  the  record  of  the  original  government 
surveys,  we  find  that  the  first  township  sur- 
veys in  Schuyler  County  were  begun  in  Novem- 
ber, 1S15,  and  the  work  continued  for  two  years. 
J.Milton  Moore  and  Enoch  Moore,  afterwards 
prominent  citizens  of  .Monroe  County,  had  a 
large  contract  for  surveys,  as  did  also  John  L>. 
Whitesides,  afterwards  a  General  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War  and  State  Treasurer. 

At  this  time  all  the  country  north  of  the  Il- 
linois Liver  was  in  possession  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  surveyors  labored  under  many  hard- 
ships. Most  of  the  work  was  done  during  the 
winter  months,  when  the  streams  and  swampy 
prairie  land  was  frozen,  and  at  thai  season  tin  re 
was  less  danger  from  roving  Indians,  who 
looked  with  suspicion  upon  the  invasion  of  their 
hunting  -rounds  i,v  the  white  man.  Of  the 
early  surveyors  in  the  county  John  McKee  is 
the  only  one  who  lost  his  life  in  the  service. 
He  was  killed  by  the  Italians  in  what  is  now 
Brown  County  in  isir,.  ;,n,i  MeKee  Creek  was 
named  by  his  associates  in  his  honor. 

In  making  the  contract  for  surveys  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  its  surveyors  by  the  mile,  and  the 
natural  result  was  they  sacrificed  accuracy  for 
sped,  rthich  accounts  for  the  many  errors  that 
have    since   boon    noted    iu    the    resurveys.     The 
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original  government  survey,  however,  is  the  one 

recognized  by  the  rutins,  and  all  resurveys  must 
be  made  in  conformity  thereto,  notwithstanding 
the  error  is  apparent. 

It  will  he  interesting  to  note  a  few  of  the 
most  apparent  of  these  mistakes  in  the  govern- 
ment surveys,  which  no  doubt  have  mystitied 
the  land-owner  who  looks  upon  surveying  as  an 
exact  science.  A  story  told  by  one  of  the  County 
Surveyors  well  illustrates  this  point.  He  had 
labored  long  and  diligently  in  establishing  a  gov- 
ernment line,  with  its  deviations,  .-rooks  and 
turns,  when  finally  one  of  the  irate  land-owners 
turned  upon  him  and  exclaimed:  "See  here!  I 
want  to  know  if  you  are  not  sworn  to  survey  this 
tract  by  running  straight  Hues."  The  weary  sur- 
veyor, whose  patience  had  already  been  sorely 
tried,  turned  upon  him  and,  in  his  wrath,  replied : 

"No,  by  G ;  I'm  swore  to  make  just  as  many 

mistakes  as  the  infernal  government  surveyor, 
who  laid  out  this  tract." 

It  was  intended  that  the  Base  Line  should  be 
a  reckoning  point  for  all  other  surveys,  and  it 
was  supposed  to  have  been  accurately  laid  off. 
but,  running  west  from  the  intersection  with  the 
Fourth  Principal  Meridian,  there  is  a  decided 
crook  on  the  south  side  of  Section  thirty-four  in 
Bainbridge  Township.  In  the  original  survey  of 
Bainhridge  Township,  none  v\'  the  east  and  west 
section  lines  were  accurately  run,  although  they 
are  platted  in  the  notes,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  manj  crooked  lines  in  that  township.  The 
government  surveyors  likewise  reported  lull  sec- 
tions, when  a  re%urvey  shows  that  the  quarter- 
sections  lying  next  to  the  Base  Line  in  sections 
thirty-two,  thirty-three  and  thirty-four  in  l'.ain- 
brldge  Township  contain  only  one  hundred 
acres.  The  opposite  condition  exists  in  Birming- 
ham Township,  where  we  And  the  northwest 
quarter  of  Section  G  contains  270  acres. 

Browning  Township  is  another  section  where 
the  mistakes  of  the  government  surveyors  are 
apparent  in  crooked  section  lines.  In  the  origi- 
■nal  work  the  surveyors  lost  twenty  rods  at  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  4.  and  continued  the 
error  to  the  south  line  of  the  township.  A  simi- 
lar mistake  was  made  in  surveying  the  west 
portion  of  the  county,  which  resulted  iu  locating 
the  southwest  quarter  of  Camden  Township  forty 
rods  too  far  north.  In  Hickory  Township,  on  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  18,  the  surveyors 
lost  entirely  a  tract  of  land  which  includes  29.31 
acres.     Xo  record  of  this  land  exists,   it  is  not 


listed  in  the  .ax  books,  and  apparently  it  has  no 
government  title,  hut  it  has  been  occupied  and 
farmed  for  the  last  fifty  years.  In  tin  effort  to 
establish  a  title  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Government  Land  Oflice,  hut  as  there  was 
no  record  of  such  land  existing  in  the  original 
held  notes,  nothing  could  he  done  and  the  present 
owner  has  obtained  title  by  possession  alone. 

These  and  a  multitude  of  lesser  errors  in  the 
original  surveys,  have  made  the  work  of  the 
County  Surveyor  extremely  difficult,  as  he  must 
take  the  government  survey  as  a  basis  for  his 
work.  The  fact  that  this  county  was  heavily 
timbered  and  that  witness  trees  were  clearly 
detined  monuments  to  the  comers,  has  facili- 
tated the  work  of  the  resurveys,  hut  in  many 
localities  there  now  exists  a  decided  variation 
between  the  commonly  accepted  property  lines 
and  the  government  survey.  The  statute  of 
limitations  has  fixed  tliese  division  lines,  even 
though  at  variance  with  the  government  survey, 
and  the  County  Surveyor  must  he  governed  there- 
by, which  adds  to  the  errors  already  on  record 
in  the  original  field  notes. 

Even  after  the  old  government  comers  have 
been  relocated  from  witness  trees,  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  perpetuate  them,  especially  if  they 
are  iu  the  highway,  for  the  road  workers  are 
ruthless  destroyers  of  all  such  monuments.  Prob- 
ably ten  per  cent,  of  the  old  government  witness 
trees  are  still  standing  in  Schuyler  County,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  all  quarter  section  corners 
have  been  accurately  located,  and  till  that  is  now 
required  is  that  these  monuments  be  preserved 
together  witli  the  witness  trees  that  have  been 
marked  by  the  County  Surveyor. 

In  following  descriptions  from  deeds  as  well 
as  in  relocating  original  lines,  the  surveyor  finds 
that  he  must  exercise  to  a  considerable  extent, 
certain  judii  ial  functions.  He  usually  takes  the 
place  of  both  judge  and  jury,  and  acting  as  ar- 
biter  between  adjoining  proprietors,  decides  both 
the  law  and  the  facts  in  regard  to  their  boundary 
lines.  He  d.ies  this  not  because  of  any  richt  or 
authority  he  may  possess,  but  because  the  inter- 
ested parties  voluntarily  submit  their  differences 
to  him.  as  an  expert  in  such  matters,  preferring 
to  abide  by  his  decision  rather  than  to  go  to 
law-  aliout  it.  But  sometimes  the  surveyor  Is 
asked  to  interpret  deeds  that  would  puzzle  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice.  To  illustrate,  we  produce 
the  following  deed,  copied  from  the  records  in 
the    Circuit    Clerk's    office:      "All    that    part    of 
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the  N.  W.  U  33,  3  X.  l  \V.  as  lies  east  of  and 
upon  a  branch  running  from  the  north  into  Me- 
Kee  branch,  the  west  line  to  be  west  and  adjoin- 
ing iclicrc  said  Harris  has  cleared  and  piled  up 
rails,  and  between  the  improvements  of  said 
Harris  and  James  Abbott  on  the  said  quarter, 
the  same  part  to  be  conveyed,  being  supposed  to 
leave  ninety  acres  from  off  the  east  side  of  said 
quarter." 

SWAMP    UND    SUBVEYS. 

The  last  government  survey  of  lands  in  Schuy- 
ler County  was  made  in  the  year  1842-4:'..  when 
the  swamp  lands  along  the  Illinois  River  and 
creeks  tributary  thereto  were  platted.  D.  A. 
Spaulding  was  the  Surveyor-in-chief,  and  he 
asked  permission  of  the  government  officials  to 
correct  the  many  apparent  errors  in  the  original 
survey,  hut  he  received  peremptory  orders  to 
make  his  survey  in  accordance  with  the  field-notes 
furnished.  This  was  anything  but  pleasing  to  a 
man  of  -Mr.  Spaulding's  ability,  who,  if  given 
an  opportunity,  would  have  straightened  out  the 
crooked  lines  in  Bainbridge,  Frederick,  Drown- 
ing and  Hickory  Townships.  As  it  was.  he  fol- 
lowed the  crooks  and  turns  of  the  old  original 
survey,  even  when  the  meander  lines  of  the  Il- 
linois River  mounted  the  tops  of  the  high  bluffs. 

The  swamp  lands  surveyed  and  platted  by 
Spaulding  were  turned  over  to  the  State,  and 
by  legislative  enactment  in  force  .Tune  22,  1S52. 
these  same  lands  came  into  possession  of  the 
county.  On  September  ::.  1S55,  the  first  public 
sale  of  swamp  land  was  made,  and  prices  ranged 
as  low  as  ten  cents  an  acre.  It  was  thought  that 
better  priees  could  he  secured  if  an  effort  was 
made  to  drain  the  lands  and,  in  IS.">T.  Leonidas 
Horney  was  appointed  Drainage  Commissioner. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on 
May  20,  1857,  he  made  a  report  advocating  the 
drainage  of  several  tracts,  claiming  that  they 
could  thereby  he  increased  in  value  five  hundred 
per  cent.,  which  would  well  pay  the  county  as 
an  investment.  In  accordance  with  this  recom- 
mendation   a    contrail    was    let.    September    19. 

1:so7,    which   si itied   the    following    tracts   sub- 

ject  to  drainage:  Sections  IT  and  -"2,  Brooklyn; 
Section  32,  Bainbridge:  Section  3,  Frederick; 
Sections  24  and  23,  Browning;  and  Sections  14, 
IT  and  19,  Hickory.  This  drainage  contract  cost 
the  county  $1,137,  and  was  followed  by  others 
equally  as  large.  Whether  the  results  secured 
justified  the  expenditure,   we   have   fit  en  unable 


to  determine.  Swamp  land  continued  to  be  sold, 
however,  until  some  years  after  the  war.  and 
many  of  the  first  purchasers  realized  handsome 
profits  on   their  investment'-. 

Drainage  Schemes — Dkesent  Conditions— 
In  the  following  supplementary  pages  will  be 
found  a  more  detailed  history  of  the  swamp 
lands  ami   their  present   condition  : 

The  reclaiming  of  the  overflowed  lands  of 
Schuyler  County  to  cultivation  forms  an  inter- 
esting  chapter  in  the  industrial  development  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  county,  and  the 
history  nf  the  movement  is  but  little  known. 

The  land  originally  designated  "swamp  land" 
along  the  Illinois  River  and  Crooked  Creek,  were 
not  listed  for  entry  in  the  government  laud  of- 
fices at  the  time  the  Military  Tract  was  thrown 
open  for  settlement,  and  it  was  not  until  1S42 
that  the  tracts  were  surveyed  and  platted.  This 
work  was  done  by  David  A.  Spaulding.  under  di- 
rection of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
by  act  of  Congress,  under  date  of  September  2S, 
1S50,  these  lands  were  patented  to  the  State  of 
Illinois.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  the  title 
of  the  swamp  lands  was  placid  in  the  county 
where  said  lands  were  located,  and  they  were 
soon  afterward  disposed  of  at  public  sale. 

Schuyler  County  in  this  manner  obtained  own- 
ership of  4..".44.M  acres  of  swamp  lor  over- 
flowed) lauds,  and  on  December  9,  1S53,  Charles 
Xeill  was  appointed  Drainage  Commissioner  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  land  was  divided 
into  three  classes,  and  a  nasi*  of  valuation  fixed 
by  the  Board.  Land  in  the  first  class  was  valued 
at  00  cents  an  acre;  second  class.  50  cents,  and 
third  ela^s,  in  cents,  and  the  first  public  sale  of 
the  lands  was  held  September  •':.  1855. 

On  .March  12.  1S50,  Leonidas  Horney  was  ap- 
pointed Drainage  Commissioner,  and  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  voted  to  apply  $2,000  derived  from 
the  sale  of  swamp  lands,  to  the  county  jail  fund, 
whi'-h  was  in  need  of  replenishing  on  account 
of  the  erection  of  a  new  county  building. 

Under  direction  of  Mr.  Horney  a  survey  was 
made  ui'  the  swamp  lands  owned  by  the  county, 
and  in  a  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  to 
the  Supervisors,  under  date  of  March  12,  1SG0, 
it  is  shown  that  $1,013.9-1  was  expended  for  this 
purpose.  At  this  meeting  of  the  board,  S500  from 
the  swamp  land  fund  was  ord<  red  turned  into 
the  County  School  Fund,  and  apportioned  among 

the  several   townships. 

Charles   Xeill   was  again   appointed   Drainage 
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Commissioner,  March  I'l,  18C2,  and  the  report 
made  at  that  meeting  of  the  board  showed  that 
there  yet  remained  unsold  f.Too  acres,  and  the 
amount  of  .?70S.4S  in  the  sawmp  land  fund  was 
ordered  used  lor  general  county  purposes.  In 
after  years  all  of  this  laud  was  disposed  of,  and 
even  the  third  class  land,  which  was  valued  in 
1S5G  at  10  cents  an  acre,  and  which  is  today 
largely  covered  with  water,  sells  for  from  :?15  to 
$25  an  acre,  and  is  used  for  hunting  and  tishing 
purposes. 

The  first  determined  effort  to  reclaim  a  large 
oodyof  the  rich  alluvian  land  in  Schuyler  County 
by  means  of  levees  and  internal  drainage,  was 
made  in  the  fall  of  1S9G,  when  the  Coal  Creek 
Drainage  and  Levee  District  was  formed  under 
the  laws  of  Illinois.  Messrs.  Christie  &  Lowe. 
two  Chicago  contractors,  secured  by  purchase  of 
the  owners  in  this  county  some  5.000  acres  of 
land  in  lover  Bainbridge  Township,  and  they 
formed  a  drainage  district,  which  included  about 
7,000  acres.  This  tract  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Illinois  River,  and  in  its  natural  state 
was  cut  through  the  center  by  Coal  Creek.  In 
the  development  of  the  drainage  scheme,  the 
river  was  held  back  by  a  levee  that  extended 
from  the  mouth  of  Coal  Creek  to  the  railroad 
embankment  below  Frederick,  and  Coal  Creek 
was  deflected  to  a  channel  outside  the  levee 
district  on  the  west.  A  large  pumping  plant 
was  erected  at  the  lower  end  of  the  district,  bat 
the  overflow  of  Coal  Creek  at  flood  seasons  has 
rendered  futile  the  efforts  of  the  promoters  to 
reclaim  this  rich  land  to  cultivation,  and  for 
five  years  past,  it  has  been  practically  aban- 
doned. Xew  impetus  has  lately  been  given  to 
the  enterprise,  and  the  District  Commissioners 
are  now  planning  to  spend  $-10,000  in  additional 
improvements  to  control  the  flood  water  of  Coal 
Creek    and    provide    internal    improvements., 

A  second  drainage  and  levee  district  was  or- 
ganized in  the  same  township  this  year,  and  at 
the  May  term  of  the  County  Court  the  Crane 
Creek  Drainage  and  Levee  District  was  created, 
and  George  Ilanna.  II.  V.  Tee!  and  Henry  Kirk- 
ham  were  named  as  Commissioners.  This  dis- 
trict includes  about  5.000  acres,  and  the  plan 
is  to  carry  Crane  Creek  outside  the  district,  and 
levee  against  the  Illinois  River  and  Crooked 
Creek.  Work  will  commence  as  soon  as  the  pre- 
liminary court  proceedings  are  completed. 


CHAPTER  X. 


HARDSHIPS      AND      PRIVATIONS      ENCOUNTERED      BY 
THE     EARLY     SETTLER — WHENCE     HE    CAME      AMI 

ROUTES      OF     TRAVEL ST.      LOUIS      THE      NEAREST 

CASH  MARKET — NEAREST  P0STOFFICE  AM)  PHYSI- 
CIAN  IMPORTANCE     OF     THE     RIFLE     IX     PIONFFR 

LIFE — BEE-HUNTING  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  REVENUE — 
EARLY  INDUSTRIES  AND  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES — 
FIRST  SETTLERS  SHUN  THE  PRAIRIES  —  FIRST 
STEAMER  ASCENDS  THE  ILLINOIS  IN  1828 — FARM- 
ING AS  Till:  FIRST  INDUSTRY — FURS  AND  PELT- 
RIES  AS   A   SUBSTITUTE  FOR   MONEY EARLY  FARM 

IMPLEMENTS — METHODS  OF  CULTIVATION  AND 
HARVESTING  OF  CROPS — DAYS  OF  THE  CORN 
GRATER  AND  WOODEN  MORTAR — WHERE  THE  FIRST 
MIFFS  WERE  LOCATED — PART  BORNE  P.Y  THE  PIO- 
NEER  WOMEN  IN  EARLY  DOMESTIC  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL LIFE — TWO  TYPES  OF  SOCIETY SPORTS  AND 

PASTIMES — AN     EARLY     WEDDING     AND     THE     IN- 
FAIR — COMING    OF    THE    PREACHER    AND    DAYS    OF 
.  THE   CAMP-MEETING. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
present  generation  knows  but  little  of  the  labors. 
the  privations,  the  hardships  and  the  countless 
d;  ngers  dared  by  the  pioneers  who  first  settled 
and  improved  Schuyler  County.  Their  struggle 
wiili  natural  conditions  was  enough  to  try  the 
most  courageous  and  the  most  hopeful,  and  that 
they  did  succeed  and  did  triumph,  goes  to  show 
they  were  animated  by  a  mighty  zeal,  and  sus- 
tained by  a  backing  of  the  toughest  moral  fiber. 

Too  often  in  the  days  of  our  prosperous  times 
we  forget  how  the  sturdy  pioneeers  pushed  into 
the  wilderness  of  the  Military  Tract,  even  while 
tlie  Indian  yet  roamed  over  the  country,  and 
built  their  cabins  along  what  was  then  known 
as  the  northwestern  frontier.  They  came  from 
the  settlements  of  Xew  England,  from  the  middle 
and  southeastern  coast  States,  and  from  the 
border  lands  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  met 
on  common  -round  as  countrymen  and  i 

There  were  two  great  routes  of  communication 
"pen  to  Schuyler  County  in  those  early  days. 
One  was  by  means  of  the  overland  trail,  which 
wound    its    devious    way    southward    across    the 
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Illinois  River,  and  then  eastward  to  Terre  Haute. 
The  other  was  by  way  of  the  Illinois  River,  and 
many  of  the  settlers  from  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky chose  this  route. 

Under  the  must  favorable  conditions,  it  was  a 
dreary,  tiresome  journey,  fraught  with  many 
dangers  and  privations,  especially  by  the  over- 
land route,  where  the  only  road  was  a  trail 
through  the  prairie,  and  where  streams  had  to 
be  forded  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  save  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  when  crossing  was  made 
on  the  ice.  Yet  hundreds  so  came,  even  from 
distant  Xew  England.  Texas  and  North  Carolina. 

Even  after  the  toilsome  and  perilous  journey 
was  made  in  safety,  great  courage  was  required 
to  brave  the  clangers  and  trials  incident  to  build- 
ing a  home  in  the  trackless  wilds.  The  life  of 
the  pioneer — 'and  by  this  we  mean  the  noble 
women  as  well  as  the  men — was  one  of  unceasing 
vigilance  and  activity.  It  involved  every  possi- 
ble danger  from  exposure,  illness  or  accident,  and 
called  for  the  highest  quality  of  courage  and  en- 
durance. To  some,  no  doubt,  the  element  of 
constant  adventure  was  a  great  inducement  to 
settle  here,  and  fully  were  they  realized:  and. 
even  after  the  country  began  to  fill  with  home- 
seekers,  we  find  that  love  of  adventure,  yet  un- 
satisfied, stirred  some  of  the  early  settlers  to 
move  farther  westward  onto  the  new  frontier.    • 

It  is  a  well  known  sociological  fact  that  hu- 
mans are  molded  by  environment  and  the  rug- 
ged life,  and  the  scenes  of  the  primitive  wilder- 
ness, iuculcated  in  the  pioneers  courage,  patience, 
self-reliance  and  an* abiding  faith  in  God.  They 
were,  in  brief,  an  intelligent,  honest  and  hardy 
race.  Their  private  virtues  were  hospitality, 
courage  and  fidelity,  their  public  virtues  were 
patriotism,  love  of  order  and  readiness  for  the 
most  arduous  public  service,  and  the  stamp  of 
their  qualities,  modified  by  the  lapse  of  years, 
may  still  be  observed. 

In  that  first  year  in  the  county,  the  little  col- 
ony of  settlers,  less  than  two  score  in  number, 
must  have  been  depressed  by  the  solitude  of  the 
wilderness  that  everywhere  surrounded  them. 
Distances  were  mighty  and  means  of  communi- 
cation slow  and  laborious.  The  nearest  market 
was  St.  Louis:  the  nearest  blacksmith  shop  at 
Carrollton ;  the  nearest  postoffiee,  Sangamon, 
sixty  miles  away,  and  the  only  physician  known 
to  the  settlers  lived  at  Diamond  Grove,  near 
where  Jacksonville  is  now  located.  It  ha-  been 
said  by  some  Illinois  historians  that  ague  became 


a  habit  with  the  early  pioneers,  and  that  the 
only  medicine  known  or  prescribed  in  the  settle- 
ment was  calomel  and  whisky,  with  an  occasional 
blood-letting  when  a  physician  was  called.  As 
for  luxuries,  there  were  none;  and  ceaseless, 
toilsome  labor  was  the  only  pastime,  if  we  ex- 
cept hunting. 

The  rifle  was  an  important  adjunct  in  the 
equipment  of  the  pioneer,  and  for  many  years 
after  their  arrival,  the  forest  supplied  the  set- 
tlers wiiii  the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence. 
Furs  and  peltry  were  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country,  and  they  had  little  else  to  give 
in  exchange.  Constant  practice,  and  the  fact 
that  their  means  of  support  depended  upon  it, 
made  every  man  a  marksman.  In  those  pioneer 
days,  each  gun  was  hand-made,  and  while  they 
look  crude  compared  with  the  perfect  mechanical 
excellence  of  the  present  day,  they  were  often- 
times costly  weapons,  for  the  hunters  took  pride 
in  their  guns  and  had  them  made  to  their  special 
order. 

Another  source  of  revenue  that  the  pioneers 
were  quick  to  take  advantage  of.  was  bee-hunt- 
ing. This  was  followed  as  a  regular  business  by 
some  of  the  young  unmarried  men.  and.  during 
the  year  1S23,  a  joint  company,  composed  of 
Thomas  Beard.  Samuel  Conch  and  Orris  Mc- 
Cartney, shipped  twenty-seven  barrels  of  strained 
honey  to  St.  Louis,  in  addition  to  a  large  quantity 
of  wax.  Bees  were  then  so  abundant  that  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  to  End  ten  swarms  in  one  day, 
and  the  yield  ran  as  high  as  thirty  to  forty 
gallons  per  tree,  but  Mali  a  find  was  an  unusual 
one.  This  product  found  a  ready  market  in 
St.  Louis  and  was  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
supplying  the  early  home  seekers  with  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

Rafting  logs,  staves  and  hoop-poles  down  the 
Illinois  River  to  the  St.  Louis  market  \\as  an- 
other of  the  early  business  enterprises  of  pioneer 
days  which  yielded  good  returns,  and  it  was 
continued  long  alter  the  country  became  thickly 
settled.  The  great  majority  of  the  early  settlers 
shunned  the  rich,  fiat  prairie  land,  now  the  very 
finest  in  Illinois,  because  it  was  wet  ami  "boggy," 
and  in  looking  for  an  ideal  location  for  a  home, 
chose  the  timbered  country.  Here  many  years 
of  their  life  were  spent  in  clearing  off  the  heavy 
timber  ami  grubbing  stumps  in  their  cultivated 
fields.  I'ut  while  thus  engaged  in  clearing  their 
homestead,  they  were  getting  a  little  ready  money 
from  the  sale  of  logs  and  staves,  and  the  cooper 
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shops  gave  einploynn  nt  to  men  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  able  to  estafjlish  a  homo 
of  their  own. 

It  was  not  until  1S2S  that  the  first  steamboat 
came  up  the  Illinois  Iiiver  to  Beard«town  from 
St.  Louis,  but  in  the  years  preceding  that  the  set- 
tlers carried  on  a  regular  traffic  with  St.  Louis, 
which  was  in  fact  their  only  market.  The  young 
men  of  the  settlement  looked  forward  with  great 
glee  to  the  trip  down  the  river  on  the  log-rafts 
and  keel-boats,  and  it  had  a  fascination  sufficient 
to  cause  many  of  them  to  leave  tin  settlement 
and  engage  in  rafting  as  a  business.  It  was  a 
rough,  hard  life,  full  of  danger  and  privations, 
but  the  sturdy  youths  were  accustomed  to  no 
other  mode  of  living,  and  chose  it  in  preference 
to  the  routine  work  of  the  farm. 

Farming  was  engaged  in  by  all  the  settlers. 
as  their  purpose  in  coming  here  was  to  establish 
permanent  homes,  but  during  the  early  years 
of  their  occupancy,  the  products  of  the  farm 
were  almost  worthless,  save  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  ground  was  easily  cultivated  and  the 
yield  abundant,  hut  there  was  no  rash  market 
for  grain  ami  vegetables  of  any  kind.  Corn  was 
valued  in  trade  at  five  cents  a  bushel,  and  oats 
were  so  abundant  nobody  wanted  them.  Good 
cows,  with  calves  at  their  side,  sold  for  $S,  and 
hogs  ran  wild  in  the  woods  and  were  hunted  like 
other  wild  game.  Money  there  was  none,  aud, 
as  we  have  said  before,  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country  consisted  of  furs  and  peltry. 

Cultivating  the  soil  and  harvesting  the  crops 
was  accomplished  with  the  crudest  implements, 
and  the  work  was  all  done  by  hand.  The  first 
plows  used  were  made  with  an  iron  share  and 
a  wooden  mold-hoard,  and  they  were  heavy  and 
cumbersome.  In  breaking  the  native  sod,  the 
plow  was  usually  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
it  would  throw  a  furrow  from  twenty  to  thirty 
inches  wide  and  three  to  live  inches  deep.  Corn 
was  oftentimes  planted  in  the  sod  without  culti- 
vation, and  good  crops  were  thus  harvested. 
Grain  was  cut  with  the  cradle,  hound  by  hand 
and  threshed  with  a  Hail  of  the  farmer's  own 
manufacture.  All  the  smaller  agricultural  tools 
were  hand-made,  and  were  limited  io  the  hoe, 
rake,  spade  and  pick.  and.  as  a  rule,  they  were 
heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  productive  of  many 
back -aches  for  the  lads  who  were  called  upon  to 
do  their  full  share  of  farm  work.  At  harvest 
time  the  farmers  joined  together  in  garnering 
their   crops,    and    gaiety    and    good     fellowship 


abounded  on  even"  hand.  The  harvesters  always 
expected  the  farmer  for  whom  they  worked  to 
have  a  jug  of  whisky  in  the  tield.  and  it  was 
handed  about  as  freely  as  water.  Whisky  in 
those  days  sold  for  eighteen  to  twenty  cents  a 
gallon,  and.  while  there  were  occasional  excesses, 
the  pioneers  as  a  rule  were  not  addicted  to 
drunkenness.  The  evolution  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances on  the  farm  has  been  so  rapid  and  won- 
derful as  almost  to  exceed  belief,  and  it  has 
been  accomplished  largely  within  the  mom., ry- 
ot" the  present  generation,  many  of  the  older 
residents  of  the  county  being  familiar  with  the 
primitive  methods  by  actual  experience. 

With  no  mill  less  than  fifty  miles  distant,  the 
first  settlers  in  the  county  were  dependent  upon 
hominy  mortars  and  tin  graters  for  their  mead. 
The  former  was  constructed  by  scooping  out  a 
dish-like  hollow  in  top  of  a  stump,  and.  di- 
rectly above  it  suspending  a  huge  wooden  pestle 
that  was  operated  by  a  sweep,  much  the  same  as 
used  for  drawing  water.  Corn  or  wheat  was 
placed  in  the  improvised  mortar  and  crushed  by 
the  operation  of  the  suspended  pestle.  The 
finer  particles  of  corn  were  thus  available  for 
meal,  and  the  coarser  particles  for  hominy.  Even 
more  primitive  was  the  tin-grater,  whereby  the 
com  in  the  ear  was  reduced  to  edible  proportions. 
To  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  settlement, 
Calvin  Hobart  constructed  a  band-mill,  driven 
by  horse-power,  which  would  grind   two  or  three 

was  erected  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
17  by  .Mi-.  Ilobari.  and  it  was  successfully  oper- 
ated by  him  for  several  years.  The  mill-stones 
were  manufactured  from  boulders  found  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  while  at  work  dressing  down 
the  stone--,  it  was  necessary  to  travel  six  miles 
to  the  nearest  blacksmith  shop,  where  tools  could 
be  sharpened.  This  mill  was  operated  for  several 
year<.  and  settlers  living  forty  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  north,  brought  their  grain  to  the  Hobart 
mill.  Some  years  afterwards,  when  advantage 
was  taken  of  water-power  for  the  operation  of 
mills,  the  old  hand-mills  were  abandoned,  but  they 
had  served  their  purpose  well,  and  were  ;i  great 
convenience  to  the  early  settlers. 

In  considering  the  home  life  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, the  pioneer  woman  should  most  surely  be 
extolled,  for  her  life  was  one.of  hard  hip  and 
self-denial,  and  building  a'  home  in  the  unde- 
veloped West  meant  many  privations  to  her  that 
did   not   affect    the   stronger    sex.      In    the   Ion-. 
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wearisome  journey  from  the  Eastern  States, only 

the  most  essentia!  household  furnishings  were 
brought  along,  and  while  seme  of  the  settlers 
could  boast  of  a  bureau  and  bedstead,  in  the 
majority  of  the  early  hemes  even  these  necessi- 
ties were  provided  for  on  the  spot.  Cooking 
stoves  were  unknown,  and  all  the  baking  and 
cooking  was  done  in  the  big  fire-place  that  was 
built  in  one  end  of  the  cabin.  Here  the  venison 
and  fowl  were  roasted  on  a  spit,  and  hoe-rakes 
were  baked  on  the  hearth,  and  while  the  daily 
diet  may  have  been  monotonous,  the  appetite  of 
the  pioneer  needed  no  coaxing,  and  cornbread 
and  side-meat  were  relished  as  a  daily  fare. 

In  addition  to  her  regular  household  duties, 
the  pioneer  mother  had  to  "break"  the  water  for 
washing,  for  no  one  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a 
cistern:  also  make  her  own  soap,  and  dip  or 
mold  the  candles,  and  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  she  dried  the  fruit  for  winter  use  and  ren- 
dered out  the  lard  at  butchering  time.  The 
women  also  brought  with  them  from  the  eastern 
settlements  their  spinning  wheels,  with  which 
yarn  was  made,  and  it  was  not  long  until  rude 
looms  were  improvised  to  weave'  cloth.  Not 
every  cabin,  however,  in  which  spinning  was  done 
had  a  loom.  But  there  was  always  someone 
in  each  settlement,  who,  besides  doing  her  own 
weaving,  did  work  for  others.  Nearly  all  the 
clothes  worn  by  the  men  and  women  were  home" 
made.  The  men  and  hoys  wore  butternut-colored 
jeans,  and  linsey-woolsey  was  a  popular  fabric 
for  both  sexes.  Deer  hides  were  also  tanned, 
and  served  the  men  for  wearing  apparel,  and  the 
coon-skin  caps  were  much  in  vogue.  During  the 
summer  season  footwear  was  generally  discarded 
entirely,  or  buckskin  moccasins  worn,  and  the 
settlers  served  as  their  own  shoemakers.  After 
the  country  became  more  populous,  the  settle- 
ments were  -\isited  regularly  by  itinerant  shoe- 
makers, who  boarded  with  the  settler  while  he 
worked  up  the  family  stock  of  cow-hide  into 
footwear. 

Among  the  early  si  (tiers  of  Schuyler  County 
there  existed  two  distinct  types  of  society.  The 
Yankee  brought  with  him  the  Puritan  ideas  of 
the  East,  while  the  Southerner  was  of  that 
jovial,  generous  disposition,  with  a  fondness  for 
fun  and  frolic.  While  this  social  distinction  was 
clearly  marked,  there  was  no  diminution  of  the 
neighborly  spirit  that  so  perfectly  characterized 
the  pioneer,  and  they  met  together  on  a  plane 
of  equality  in  the  social  activities  of  the  settle- 


ment. Notwithstanding  their  cabins  were  widely 
separated,  whenever  there  was  a  "house-raising," 
a  "log-rolling,"  or  a  "husking-bee,"  the  entire 
settlement,  including  men,  women  and  children, 
took  part.  And.  even  though  the  serious  minded 
and  deeply  religious  settlers  did  not  join  with 
the  Southerners  in  their  horse  races  and  revels, 
the  conditions  of  the  times  demanded  that  there 
be  no  serious  estrangement,  for  all  were  mutually 
dependent  upon  each  other.  Individuality  counted 
for  i. He  1;  more  in  those  days  than  now,  for  the 
people  were  brought  into  closer  contact  one  with 
another,  and  were  wont  to  gauge  a  man's  stand- 
ing and  capabilities  accurately  from  their  own 
observation.  As  in  every  new  country,  physical 
prowess  was  held  in  higher  esteem  than  mental 
endowments,  and  about  the  fireside  the  familiar 
tonics  of  conversation  were  the  exploits  of  the 
chase  and  of  the  border  warfare.  Then,  too,  in 
all  their  gatherings,  the  common  amusements 
were  wrestling,  foot-racing  and  sheeting  matches, 
and.  when  difficulties  arose,  it  was  the  common 
practice  to  settle  them  by  personal  combat. 

At  the  "house-raisings"  and  corn-huskings,  the 
women  vied  with  the  men  in  the  festivities. 
These  gatherings  usually  ended  in  a  dance,  and 
greatly  prized  in  the  settlement  was  the  cheerful 
fiddle  that  enlivened  the  lung  winter  evenings, 
and  relieved  the  tedium  of  their  lonely  life. 
For  those  who  could  make  music  with  their  fa- 
vorite instrument  there  was  always  the  heartiest 
welcome,  and  the  choicest  ?eat  near  the  groat 
log-tire  that  supplied  alike  heat  and  light. 

A  time  glimpse  of  pioneer  life  is  afforded  its 
in  the  following  account  of  the  second  wedding 
in  the  county,  written  by  Jonathan  D.  Manlove, 
one  of  the  early  pioneer-  : 

"In  the  spring  of  1S26,  Mr.  Samuel  Green  and 
Miss  Caroline  Trainer  were  married  at  the  cabin 
of  the  bride's  father,  .lames  Trainer,  in  Littleton 
Township.  The  cabin  was  small — say  sixteen 
by  eighteen.  The  company  was  some  dozen,  be- 
sides the  family.  There  were  two  beds  and  a 
table  in  the  house,  leaving  but  little  room  for  the 
guests.  The  night  was  stormy.  The  chimney 
was  hut  little  above  the  jambs,  and  the  smoke 
found  vent  in  the  house.  Chairs  then  were  not 
fashionable,  and  there  was  no  room  for  them 
if  they  had  been  so.  All  went  off  well.  Plenty 
to  eat — venison,  turkey,  honey  and  methegliu, 
besides  other  luxuries.  Songs  were  sung  and  old- 
fashioned  plays  were  the  order  of  the  night;  but, 
as  all   things  come  to  an   end,  so  did  the  night 
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The  past  was  a  reality,  but  the  infair  was  in 
the  future,  and  its  events  unknown. 

"Readers,  did  you  ever  see  'the  bottle  ran  for?' 
I  have,  often;  and  on  this  occasion  the  first  and 
last  time  in  Schuyler.  This  is  the  way  it  is 
done — this  case  will  illustrate:  On  leaving  the 
bride's  home  for  the  home  of  the  groom,  John 
Green  and  Mr.  McAllister  made  tracks  for  the 
residence  of  the  groom's  father.  Henry  Green, 
which  was  just  where  Mr.  Vail  lives  above  Rush- 
ville.  The  person  who  could  first  reach  there 
got  the  bottle,  and  in  triumph  returned  to  meet 
the  delighted  party  and  give  them  a  dram.  John 
Green,  to  use  his  own  language,  took  a  bee-line, 
and  was  far  in  advance  of  his  competitor  (who 
was  not  a  woodsman),  and  met  the  party  some 
miles  back.  When  the  party  arrived  it  was 
raining,  and  continue. 1  incessantly  most  of  the 
evening  and  night.  The  cabin  here  was  smaller 
than  the  other  and  the  crowd  larger." 

In  every  phase  of  life  the  pic  neers  entered  heart- 
ily into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  while 
their  sports  and  recreation  may  now  seem 
rough  and  uncouth,  the  same  hearty  zeal  that 
was  noticeable  in  their  pleasures  was  a  predomi- 
nating trait  of  their  religion  as  well. 

The  first  settlers  were  hardly  settled  in  their 
rude  log-cabins  in  1S23,  when  the  itinerant 
preacher  appeared,  and.  as  the  settlement  in- 
creased in  number,  almost  every  denomination 
was  represented  by  minister-,  who,  with  untiring 
zeal,  had  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  Divine 
Master.  As  a  rule,  they  were  men  of  little 
education  or  refinement,  but  they  possessed  the 
earnestness  of  deep  conviction,  and  their  pas- 
sionate utterances  moved  the  people  mightily.  In 
their  travels,  which  sometimes  included  a  cir- 
cuit of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  they  married  the 
lovers,  baptized  the  converted,  christened  the 
children  and  spoke  words  of  consolation  above 
the  still  forms  of  the  dead. 

But  it  was  at  the  camp-meetings  that  their 
greatest  power  was  shown,  and.  with  fiery  zeal, 
they  enthused  the  multitude.  These  meetings 
often  lasted  for  a  week  or  more,  and  were  held 
in  the  open  air  beneath  the  big  forest  trees.  Here 
such  intellectual  giants  as  P<  ter  C  irtwright  were 
often  heard,  and  as  often  a  whole  community 
was  wrought  up  and  converted  by  the  unmeas- 
ured force  that  leaped  from  uneducated,  un- 
polished backwoods  preachers.  The-.-  men  were 
types  of  a  civilization  that,  in  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing -and   marvelous  development   ol 


has  passed  away:  but  their  influence  in  guiding 
public  sentiment  and  action  aright  in  that  forma- 
tive period  can  hardly   be  overestimated. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


SOME     PIONEER      MANUFACTURING      INDUSTRIES      IN 

SCHUYLER    COUNTY HAT    AXD    CHAIR    FACTORIES 

— TANNERIES  AND  IMPORTANCE  Or  THEIR  TRO- 
DUCTS  TO  THE  EARLY  SETTLER— FIRST  CARDING 
MILL  IN  RUSHVILLE — A  WAGON  FACTORY  ESTAB- 
LISHED IN  THE  EARLY  'FORTIES — THE  RAMSEY 
FLOURING  MILL — THE  COOPERING  INDUSTRY- 
WOOLEN  MILLS.  KNITTING  AND  SPINNING  FAC- 
TORY— BBICK-MAKING CIG  VR     FACTORIES COAL 

MINING  A  PROSPECTIVE  INDUSTRY — FISHERIES 
AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS — MANUFACTUDES  FROM 
MUSSEL-SHELLS    A   GROWING    INDUSTRY". 

While  agriculture,  as  the  method  of  securing 

means  of  support  for  the  pioneer  and  his  family, 
w  ls  necessarily  the  first  industry  receiving  at- 
tention of  the  early  settlers  of  Schuyler  Cpuuty, 
yet  in  the  decade  beginning  with  1S30,  we  find 
that  many  small  mercantile  industries  flourished 
in  Rushville,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  review 
th  ■  history  of  the  most  important  ones. 

A.  La  Croix  established  a  hat  factory  on  what 
is  now  known  as  the  B.  C.  Gilliam  property,  in 
the  early  'thirties,  and  for  many  years,  main- 
tained a  flourishing  business. 

William  Sneider's  chair  factory,  established 
about  the  same  time,  was  located  near  where  II. 
B.  Roach's  residence  now  stands.  There  was 
a  '.rood  demand  for  household  furnishings  at  that 
time,  as  the  pioneers  were  prospering,  and  they 
had  brought  little  if  any  furniture  with  them 
to  the  settlement.  The  Sueider  chairs  were  of  the 
split-bottom,  hickory  kind,  but  were  sul.stan- 
niade,  and  there  are  a  few  of  them  to  be 
:  in  Rushville  today,  and,  perchance,  be- 
decked with  white  enamel  and  a  velvet  < 

no    occupying   a    place   of  honor    in    the    front 
parlor. 

There    were    cabinet-makers     in     the 
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days  who  also  turned  out  furniture  that  now, 
after  a  lapse  of  seventy-five  years,  is  brought 
out  from  the  garrets  and  refurnished  anew.  Of 
these  cabinet-makers,  E.  H.  O.  Seeley  is  the 
most  widely  known.  He  established  his  business 
in  1831,  on  the  site  of  the  present  brick  store 
building  owned  by  his  heirs,  and  it  is  interesting, 
in  this  connection,  to  state  that  he  paid  for  the 
two  corner  lots  on  the  public  square  by  making 
a  dresser  and  a  set  of  pigeon-hole  postoffiee  boxes 
for  Hart  Fellows. 

Dr.  James  Blackburn  established  the  first  tan- 
nery in  the  county  at  Rushville,  in  1830,  near 
where  G.  H.  Scripps'  residence  now  stands,  and 
operated  it  until  1836,  when  he  sold  the  prop- 
erty to  George  Baker  and  removed  to  Brooklyn 
to  engage  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

The  tannery  business  appears  to  have  been  a 
profitable  one  in  the  early  days  of  the  county, 
and  there  were  eight  or  ten  establishments  in 
Rushville  in  the  later  'thirties  and  early  'forties. 
George  Baker,  George  H.  Scripps,  John  Scripps, 
Mr.  Kirkham,  and  Mr.  Orendorf  are  remembered 
by  the  older  eiti&ens  as  proprietors  of  tanneries. 
In  later  days,  Philip,  William  and  August  Peter 
continued  the  tanning  business  on  an  extensive 
scale,  but  it  was  finally  abandoned  as  unprofit- 
able by  August  and  William  Peter,  about  1SS0. 

Geer  Brothers  operated  a  small  shop,  near  the 
old  Peter  Fox  property,  in  the  early  days,  for 
the  manufacture  of  hora-combs,  but  their  busi- 
ness was  a  limited  one.  and  was  soon  aban- 
doned. 

John  Hodge  established  the  first  carding  mill 
in  Rushville,  and  he  brought  his  machinery  here 
from  Kentucky.  His  first  mill  was  located  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Electric  Light  building. 
The  mill  was  at  first  operated  as  a  horse  tread- 
mill, and  it  had  a  capacity  of  from  00  to  100 
pounds  irer  day.  When  first  established,  the 
standard  price  for  carding  wool  was  a  picayune 
(614  cts.)  a  pound,  but  in  war  times  the  price 
was  advanced  to  ten  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hodge  also  installed  a  flaxseed  crusher, 
and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil, 
but  the  business  did  not  prove  profitable,  as  local 
dealers  bid  up  on  the  seed  and  imported  the 
manufactured  product  from   St.   Louis. 

John  Whorley  became  owner  of  the  carding 
mill  business  in  the  early  'fifties,  and  he  in- 
stalled the  first  steam  engine  used  for  motive 
power  in  the  county  in  1834.  This  emziniUand 
boiler  was  afterwards  in  use  at  MeCabe's  briek 


yard,  and  has  only  lately  been  put  out  of  com- 
mission. 

William  IT.  Hodge  learned  the  carding  trade 
under  his  fattier,  and  engaged  in  the  business  for 
many  years.  He  dismantled  the  plant  and  re- 
tired from  the  business  in   1STS. 

The  financial  depression  following  the  panic 
of  1837  had  a  wide-spreading  effect  on  industrial 
conditions  in  Illinois,  and  it  was  not  until  ten 
years  later  that  we  observe  any  marked  im- 
provement in  conditions  in  Rushville.  In  that 
year  John  and  Joseph  Knowles  established  their 
wagon-shop  in  Rushville,  and  it  thrived  and 
prospered  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  business 
was  started  on  a  small  scale,  but  grew  steadily, 
and.  at  one  time,  a  force  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  men  was  employed,  and  machinery  was  in- 
stalled to  manufacture  all  parts  of  the  wagons 
in  the  local  shops.  Then  came  the  era  of  the 
machine-made  wagon,  and  this  firm  closed  out 
its  business  in  1S04  to  Corbridge  &  Glossop,  who 
continued  the  manufacture  of  hand-made  wagons, 
and  later  the  business  was  merged  into  a  corpora- 
tion known  as  "The  Rushville  Wagon  and  Ma- 
chine Company." 

In  this  same  year  what  is  known  as  the  Ram- 
sey flourinsr  mill  was  built  by  Little  &  Ray.  and 
William  Hardy  was  put  in  charge  as  superin- 
tendent. Samuel  Ramsey  afterwards  operated 
the  mill  for  many  years,  and  it  finally  passed 
to  the  ownership  of  Kerr  Brothers,  and  was 
owned  by  them   when  it   was  destroyed  by  fire. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  pioneer  settlement, 
coopering  was  one  of  the  industries  of  Schuyler 
County,  and  it  was  a  productive  source  of 
wealth  for  many  of  those  who  engaged  in  it 
extensively.  There  was  abundance  of  fine  native 
timber,  and,  as  the  wooded  tracts  were  settled 
first,  coopering  came  to  he  regarded  as  the  main 
industry  of  the  settlement. 

Perry  Tolle  was  one  of  these  old  pioneer  coop- 
ers, and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  facts 
here  presented.  He  says  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
cooper  were  from  1S44  to  1S52,  and  places  the 
number  of  men  engaged  in  the  business  in  Schuy- 
ler County-  during  that  period,  at  about  1500. 
He  says  there  were  ."i">  cooper  shops  in  the 
county,  and  they  would  easily  average  three  men 
to  the  shop. 

Good  waces  were  earned  by  expert  coopers, 
as  they  were  paid  by  The  piece.  A  whisky  bar- 
rel that  sold  for  $1.25  netted  the  cooper  •'■-1_- 
cents,  and  a  good  man  could  make  four  or  five 
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in  a  day.  and  some  could  turn  out  six.  Fifteen 
certs  was  paid  for  Hour  barrels,  and  an  average 
day's  work  was  ten  barrels.  Then  there  was 
what  was  called  "nest  work."  a  half  barrel,  a 
quarter  barrel,  and  a  keg,  one  inside  the  other. 

Ham  barrels,  with  a  capacity  of  fifty  gallons, 
netted  the  cooper  37%  cents  each,  and  slack  hogs- 
heads were  made  for  75  and  SO  cents  each. 

White  oak  timber  was  used  exclusively  for 
pork  and  whisky  barrels,  and  red  or  black  oak 
for  the  other  barrels. 

Broom  making  was  another  industry  of  the 
early  day  that  flourished  iu  Schuyler  County, 
and  broom  corn  was  looked  upon  as  a  staple 
crop.  With  the  advancement  in  agriculture, 
however,  farmers  found  other  crops  more  profit- 
able, and  it  is  now  wholly  eliminated  as  a  product 
of  the  county. 

Industrial  disaster,  rather  than  industrial  de- 
velopment, would  more  fitly  describe  the  history 
of  the  woolen  mill  business  in  Rushville,  which 
was  carried  on  at  intervals  between  1!S30  and 
1SS7.  The  private  l'ortun.es  of  several  well- 
known  Rushville  citizens  were  depleted  by  their 
connection  with  this  business,  which  held  out 
alluring  prospects  of  success,  but  always  ended 
in  financial  disaster. 

The  pioneers  in  the  woolen  mill  business  in 
Rushville  were  George  Wheelhouse,  George 
Weber  and  John  Korstian.  who  established  a 
small  plant  about  1S50.  They  did  spinning  and 
weaving  for  the  local  trade,  and  put  in  the  first 
fulling  and  shearing  machines  brought  to  this 
county.  The  business  was  continued  for  a 
number  of  years  and  sucessfully  managed  on  a 
small  scale. 

In  18G7  a  local  stock'  company  was  organized 
to  engage  in  the  business  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  large  three-story  brick  factory  building  was 
erected  that  year.  The  eippment  was  modern, 
and  the  prospects  looked  bright  for  the  new  com- 
mercial industry.  Joseph  Duncan  came  from  the 
East  to  act  as  superintendent,  but  he  was  in- 
competent, and  within  two  years  the  mill  shut 
down. 

In  1880  Dr.  X.  G.  Slack  and  Albert  I..  Gavitt 
formed  a  partnership  and  refitted  the  woolen 
mill.  They,  too,  operated  for  about  two  years, 
and  found  the  venture  a  financial  burden. 

Again  in  1SS4  the  mill  was  reopened,  this 
time  by  a  local  stock  company,  and  1. ester  Gor- 
don was  placed  in  charge  as  superintendent.  At 
this  time  a  specialty  was  made  of  the  manufac- 


ture of  shawls,  but  the  business  failed  to  prove 
a  financial  success,  and  it  was  closed  out  in 
Isst  and  the  mill  dismantled,  thus  ending  for  all 
time  the  effort  to  establish  a  woolen  mill  in 
Rushville. 

John  Foote  came  to  Rushville  in  1S70  and 
started  a  knitting  factory,  and  the  business  thus 
established  is  continued  by  his  sons.  G.  H.  and 
Walter  Foote.  For  many  years  this  factory  had 
a  large  output  of  hosiery,  but  in  late  years  it  lias 
been  a  spinning  factor.,-  exclusively,  ami  operated 
in  connection  witli  a  factory  owned  by  Charles 
Foote  Of  Ipava.   111. 

John  MeCabe.  a  pioneer  in  the  brick-making 
business  in  Rushville.  first  opened  his  yard  here 
in  1SG0,  and  he  continued  the  business  until  1905, 
when  he  retired. 

The  manufacture  of  cigars  is  a  local  industry 
of  considerable  importance  in  Rushville,  and 
there  are  now  three  factories  in  operation.  They 
are  owned  by  Keeling  iV  Schnur,  Guy  Grubb  and 
Joseph   McKee. 

Coal  Mim.no  is  one  of  the  undeveloped  indus- 
tries of  Schuyler  County,  and  there  arc  vast 
coal  fields  adjacent  to  Rushville  that  will  one 
day  furnish  employment  to  hundreds  of  men. 
Just  now  coal  is  mined  for  the  local  market 
alone,  and  at  this  the  total  output  will  aggregate 
some  ?40,000  to  850,000  annually.  Round  about 
Rushville  and  Pleasantview.  the  coal  vein  is 
four  to  live  feet  thick,  and  at  Littleton  a  thirty- 
six  inch  vein  is  bein;.'  mined.  Hut  with  this 
wealth  of  COal  deposits.  Closely  adjacent  to  a 
line  of  railroad,  there  will  soon  come  a  time  when 
it  will  1"'  fully  developed,  and  made  a  sourci  of 
profit  to  the  own.rs. 

Fisheries.-- The  fisheries  of  Schuyler  County 
in  the  Illinois  River  and  its  tributaries  are  exten- 
sive and  profitable,  but  exact  statistics  as  to  the 
business  is  difficult  to  obtain.  All  along  the 
river,  from  Bluff  City  in  Hickory  Township  to 
Crooked  Creek,  which  forms  the  southwestern 
boundary  lint'  of  the  county,  there  are  men  en- 
gaged in  fishing  for  a  livelihood.  During  the 
fishing  season  there  are  probably  two  hundred 
men  thus  engaged,  and  the  value  of  their  < 
runs  in:<.  thousands  of  dollars.  The  fact  that 
Reardstown  and  Havana  are  competing  fish 
markets,  with  Browning  for  the  catch  in  this 
county,  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  sta- 
tistics. Browning,  however,  is  ..no  ..f  tin-  im 
portant   fish  markets  on   the   Illinois  River,   and 
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in   -oino   years   more    than    1,000,000    pounds   of 
p.  b  are  marketed  there. 

Mussel  Fishing — A  rapidly  glowing  industry 
....  the  Illinois  River  is  mussel  fishing,  which  in 
•:.,■  past  few  years,  has  attracted  hundreds  of  men 
t„  the  work.  All  along  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Schuyler  County  there  are  found  extensive  beds 
,.;  mussels  in  the  Illinois  River  and.  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  Crooked  Creek.  These  mussel  beds 
nre  said  to  ho  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and 
siuee  an  economic  use  has  been  found  for  the 
■  ells  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  the  mussel 
fishing  industry  has  developed  a  hitherto  neg- 
lei  ted    source   of    wealth. 

Clam  fishing  in  the  Illinois  River  was  first 
begun  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  not  until 
the  summer  of  1007  was  it  pushed  vigorously. 
With  the  finding  of  a  number  of  valuable  pearls 
by  the  mussel  fishermen,  a  new  impetus  was  given 
;'i.<  industry,  and  now  some  800  or  400  men  are 
at  work  fishing  lor  mussels  between  P.rowning 
and  the  mouth  of  ('rooked  Creek. 

The  price  of  mussel  shells  ranges  from  $4  to 
$12  a  ton,  and  fabulous  prices  are  paid  for  pearls 
which  are  oftentimes  found  by  the  fishermen. 
The  method  of  fishing  for  clams  is  simple,  cheap 
'.>1  effective.  A  flat  boat,  with  scow-bow  and 
end,  is  generally  used  and  on  the  gunwale  are 
;  laced  standards  from  three  to  four  feet  high. 
The  utensils  consist  of  an  iron  bar  to  which  is 
attached  a  succession  of  lines  and  hooks,  the  lat- 
'••r  being  made  of  bent  wire  without  barbs.  The 
bar  is  thrown  overboard  and  drawn  along  the 
1  -  il  of  the  fiver  and,  at  the  touch  of  the  hooks 
the  Cams  close  their  shells  ami  bold  on.  and  the 
bar  is  drawn  to  the  surface  and  rested  on  the 
gunwale  standards  while  the  niusseis  are  de- 
tached. After  the  shells  are  unloaded  they  are 
put  into  a  large  galvanized  iron  vessel,  and 
l-oilcd  or  steamed  until  the  shells  open  and  the 
flesh  can  be  removed.  In  removing  the  llesh 
'Tom  the  shell  a  sharp  watch  is  kept  for  pearls, 
and  they  are  easily  detached  by  the  men  who 
become  expert  in  the  work. 

L)r.   YV.  S.  Strode,  of  Lewistown,  has  made  a 

": 'id  study  of  the  mussels  in  the  Illinois  River, 

ml  «,.  quote  as  follows  from  an  article  written 
by  him  for  the  History  of  Fulton   County: 

"The  UnionSdse,  or  Pearly   Fresh  Water  Mus- 

'' N-    are    the    most    important    of    shell-bearing 

•:-•  ii's  of  the  county  or   state,     our  rivers  and 

Kl-  are  densely  occupied   with    them   and   they 

•  re  destined,  at  no  distint  day.  to  become  of  some 


interest.  In  many  localities  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  where  the  demand  by  pearl  button  fac- 
tories has  made  a  market  for  .he  shells,  the  sup- 
ply has  been  nearly  exhausted,  and  as  it  takes 
about  four  years  for  a  new  crop  to  he  produced, 
new  Holds  are  being  sought  where  the  shells  are 
more  plentiful.  All  our  fresh  water  mussels 
are  harmless.  They  are  the  scavengers  of  our 
water   courses,   ami   do   much   good   in  purifying 

the    streams.    They   furnish   much   of   the    r ] 

of  many  fishes  and  water  fowls  and  should  not 
be  wantonly  destroyed. 

"Some  of  the  mussels  are  very  clannish  in  their 
habits,  associating  only  with  their  kind  and  re- 
maining in  certain  localities  or  beds  during  their 
lifetime,  others  are  great  travelers  and  «ai  (let- 
far  and  near  in  search  of  food  and  their  kind, 
plowing  little  furrows  in  the  sand  or  mud  as 
they  go.  The  different  species  vary  greatly  in 
size,  as  well  as  in  configuration  or  architecture 
of  shell.  Some  are  so  small,  as  the  donaciformis, 
that  scores  of  them  could  be  put  into  a  pint 
measure,     while    the    boras,    the    giant    of    the 


family,  atta 


weight  of  two  or  three  pounds 


and  a  length  of  shell  from  eight  to  ten  inches. 
As  an  article  of  food  they  do  not  appeal  to  the 
tastes  of  an  epicurean,  but  in  case  of  emergency 
they  would  keep  off  starvation.  Some  of  the 
peasants  of  the  old  world  do  not  disdain  them 
as   an   article   of  food. 

"About  twelve  hundred  species  of  mussel  are 
found  in  the  world.  Of  these  six  hundred  are 
found  in  North  America  and  about  one  hun- 
dred in  Illinois  and,  up  to  date,  over  sixty  of 
those  are  accredited  to  Fulton  County.  In  time, 
with  a  more  thorough  research  of  the  waters 
of  the  Illinois  and  Spoon  Rivers,  the  full  hun- 
dred or  more  will  be  found  in  the  countv." 
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BEES-WAX  AS  A  LEGAL  TENDER — FIBS1  MERCHANT 
IN  SCHUYLER  COUNTY — OTHERS  OF  A  LATEK 
PERIOD — THE  CAREER  OF  THOMAS  W.  SCOT  C— BUSI- 
NESS HOUSES  IN  i:rSHVIU.E  IN  1S34 — COMING 
OF  Tin:  FIRST  STEAMBOAT  11'  THE  ILLINOIS  IX 
1S30 — SPANISH    AND    FRENCH     CURRENCY — RAPID 

PROGRESS    BETWEEN     1S30    AM)    ISo.") THE    PANIC 

OF  1S37 — PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
AMI  DRY-GOODS  —  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PACKING 
INDUSTRY — BANKING  HISTORY — UNCERTAIN  VAL- 
UES OF  PAPER  CURRENCY — FIRST  BANK  ESTAB- 
LISHED   IN     RUSHVILLE    IN     18G4 ITS    FOUNDERS 

AND   OFFICERS CHANCES    AND    PRESENT    OFFICERS 

— OTIIEP.  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS  IN  SCHUYLER 
COUNTY OFFICERS  AND  PRINCIPAL  STOCK-HOLD- 
ERS. 

In  our  investigation  into  industrial  conditions 
existing  in  Rushville  in  the  early  day,  we  liave 
hunted  up  old  account  books  ami  market  prices, 
and  find  many  things  of  historic  value  furnishing 
liglit  upon  general  business  ami  commercial  con- 
dition of  more  than  a  half-century  ago.  A  few 
of  the  entries  alluded  to  here  are  taken  from 
the  cash  boo!.;  of  Nelson  &  Robertson,  who  were 
in  business  on  the  north  side  of  the  public  square 
in  Rushville,  where  Nelson  Brothers'  store  now 
stands.  The  entries  of  produce  received  are  not 
numerous  but  they  give  an  insight  into  current 
market  prices. 

Dec.  20.  1840,  Win.  Weightman, 

by  11SG  lbs.  pork $23.72 

Dec.  20.  IS  10,  Sam'l  MeCreerv, 

by  211    lbs.   ham 7.3S 

Dec.  20.  isi'.i.  Sam'l  McCreery, 

by   20-1    lbs.   shoulders .,.10 

Dee.  IS.  IS4S.  Win.  Green, 

by   5   pairs   venison    hams p.OO 

Aug.  1.  1S47,  Jonathan  Patteson, 

61  yds.  flannel 30.50 

Aug.     1,  1S47,  John  Brown. 

23%  yds.  calico 4.35 

Aug.     1,  1S47.  John  Brown, 

barrel    salt     2.50 

Aug.     4.   1S47,  James   Kinnian. 

14    lbs.    sugar 1.00 

Aug.     4,  1S47,  Robert    Wells, 

10  lbs.  coffee 1.00 

Aug.  22,  1S47,  John  Iletrielc, 

2  lbs.  candles 25 

Aug.  24,  1S47,  James  A.   West. 

3  gal.   molasses 1.50 


Aug.  31,  1847,  David  Loud.'] 
Sept.     7.   1S47,   David  Loud, 


Sept.     S.   is  17,   R.  M.   Worthington, 

m    yds.    linen 1.50 

Sept.  9,  1S47,  Sam'l  McCreery, 

10  lbs.  lard 1.19 

Oct.  31,   is  17.  Jos.   N.   Ward. 

G%   lbs.  harness  leather 1.75 

Aug.  21,  ISIS.  Roht.   Brooks, 

:i   lbs.   nails 25 

April  1.1,   1S49,  P.    II.    Walker. 

1  bolt  window  paper 1.25 

May  I.  1S49,  Win.  Cox. 

tin   dipper    IS 

May     1,   1S49,   Dennis  Walker. 

3    lbs.    lire 25 

Dec.  24,  1S49,  W.  A.  Minshall, 

3  chickens    25 

Dec.  24,  1S49,  John  ('.  Bagby, 

15  yds.  calico 3.75 

Dec.  20.  1S49,  Geo.  W.  Manlove, 

5Va   lbs.  sole  leather 1.3S 

Jan.    0,  1S50,  l".  Edmonston, 

2  07..  indigo 25 

Jan.     5.  1S50,  James   A.    West, 

4  chisels    2.25 

Mar.  14.  1S50,  Jonathan  Patteson, 

15  yards  gingham 5.03 

Jan.  3d,  1S50,  Abner   Mullen. 

1   wash   pan 35 

In  searching  the  early  papers  for  market  re- 
ports we  find  that  not  until  1S4S  did  the  papers 
deem  it  worth  while  to  give  prices  of  local  coun- 
try produce,  and  these  prices  were  doubtless 
based  upon  an  exchange  basis,  as  there  was  no 
cash  market  lor  grain.  The  market  prices  here 
given  are  taken  from  Rushville  papers  of  the 
date  mentioned  : 

July  13.  ISIS—  Wheat  50c,  corn  15c,  oats    15e. 

June  20,  1S51—  Wheat  50@GOc.  corn  20@ 
30c.  barley  55<<IG0c,  rye  30@35e,  potatoes  uo 
(y(;5c;  beef  5c,  baron  7c.  ham  S@10e,  shoulders 
c  n  s  •.  lard  G(?77e,  tallow  10c,  butter  12c,  eggs  5c, 
Uaxseed  -SI,  clover  £0,  beeswax  ISc,  feathers  40c. 

Sept.  1.  1S54— Wheat  S5<S?1,  com  25f7/05c, 
rye  C0c.  oats  IS'g25c,  clover  seed  Sort/ sc.  timothy 
seed  S2@$2.50,  beans  our,; si.  potatoes  75tfjSl, 
butter  10(q  15c,  coffee  lie.  sugar  0',,-.  rice  S  l-3c, 
tea  G0@S1.25,  hams  7@9c,  shoulders  ofgG'/ic, 
lard  7@Sc,  ergs  v,\\q,  wool,  unwashed.  14rrn7c, 
washed,  2D,/2.V. 
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.Tunc  20,  1S">5— Flour  SS.50fa$9,  wheat  $1.20 
•;s1.-l'>.  com  ."iOr,/i;ii,..  oats  35c,  corn  meal  65c, 
potatoes   $1.25@$1.50,    flax    §1.50,   clover   .S7..~o. 


:.  beef  Sc.  butter  10c,  cheese  10c, 
30  ]>cr   ton.   eggs   5c,   chickens  $1 


broom 
jr,   per 


Sept.  13,  1S59 — Wheat  45@47c,  flour  $6.00,  corn 
00(7/750,  oats  25<gi30c,  bams  I0@12^c,  bides  12c 
dry,  ">c  green,  broom  corn  $60.00  and  $75.00, 
hoop  poles  63c  to  $1.00,  staves  $S  to  $10,  cord 
wood  $1.50  to  $2.00,  coal  Sc  per  bu. 

Nov.  27,  1800--Flour  $5.00<g$6.00.  wheat  60c 
(fJSOc,  corn  20c,  oats  15c,  meal  40c,  potatoes 
20c.  cheese  Sc,  lard  0c,  whisky  barrels  75c,  flour 
barrels  30c,  hoop  poles  50c  to  $1,  staves  $7,  broom 
i-oru  $40. 

April  7,  1864 — Flour  $6.50  to  $7,  wheat  90@ 
.-1.  corn  65c,  wool  60c,  hay  $15,  coal  oil  75c, 
coffee  40c. 

Nov.  S.  1S65 — Flour  $8  to  $9,  wheat  $1.25  to 
$2.00.  oats  20c,  corn  30c,  rye  40c,  lard  20c,  tal- 
low 10c,  hides  10c  dry.  hoop  polos  $1.50  per  100, 
staves  $12  to  $15  per  thousand. 

Pork-packing  was  an  industry  of  some  magni- 
tude in  Schuyler  County  before  the  civil  war. 
and  it  was  continued  on  a  smaller  scale  until  as 
late  as  1SN0.  It  was  a  business  that  afforded 
labor  during  the  winter  months  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  men.  and  the  product  was  hauled  to  the 
Illinois  River  for  shipment.  The  traffic,  in  fact, 
became  so  constant  that  a  plank  toll-road  was 
built  from  Kushville  to  Frederick,  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  in  1S54.  and  was  maintained  until 
probably  1S66.  We  have  found  in  old  Kushville 
papers  a  record  of  the  amount  of  business  done 
by  local  pork-packers  for  certain  years,  which 
is   here   given  : 

I'ears  No.  Hogs  Av.  Wt. 

1S56 15,598 212  lbs 

1S57 9,030 100  lbs 

1S58 10.136 206  lbs 

1S59 9.4S6 170  lbs 

1800 9.S26 

During  the  winter  of  1S59-60  the  following 
firms  were  engaged  in  the  business  and  the  fig- 
ures show  the  extent  of  the  business  operations: 

No.  wt.         price 

K«.v.    Little    &    Co 4,073 

N'elson  &  McCroskey 330 

Thomas  Wilson    1,653      182  lbs    $5.61 

U(  !|--   &   Co 1,400       186  lbs       5.49 

M.  Farwell  &  Co., 


Frederick,  111 1,928      191  lbs      5.54 

Randall  &  Blackburn,  Brook- 
lyn, 111 370 

Total  in  county 9,820 

A  study  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  his- 
tory of  a  community  lias  an  interest  to  the 
student  of  affairs  equal  to  its  social  or  political 
relations,  but  we  find  that  even  the  historians 
of  Illinois  have  passed  lightly  over  this  interest- 
ing phase  of  State  history,  and  the  facts  and 
figures  here  given  have  been  obtained  from 
original  sources.  They  are  not  as  complete  as  it 
might  be  desirable  to  make  them,  but  they  give 
an  insight  into  the  industrial  conditions  that 
have  prevailed  in  Schuyler  County  from  the 
earliest  time.  What  is  more,  they  give  a  record 
of  human  interest,  the  every  day  life  side  of 
history,  and  show  plainly  the  economic  develop- 
ment from  the  pioneer  times,  to  the  present  day. 

The  early  pioneers  of  Schuyler  County  were 
mutually  dependent,  and  having  no  costly  tastes 
to  gratify  or  expensive  habits  to  indulge,  they 
obtained  by  barter  and  trade  the  necessaries  of 
life  that  were  not  raised  on  the  farm.  There 
was  no  market  for  grain  and  Calvin  Ilobart. 
one  of  the  first  settlers,  notes  the  fact  that  corn 
could  be  purchased  in  1S24  for  five  cents  a  bushel, 
and  a  cow  with  calf  sold  for  $S. 

St.  Louis,  however,  offered  a  market  for  furs, 
honey  and  beeswax,  and  it  is  a  fact  Worthy  of 
note  that  the  industrial  development  of  Schuyler 
County  began  before  the  date  of  the  first  per- 
manent settlement,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  Messrs.  McCartney.  Gooch  &  Beard  joined 
together  to  engage  in  bee-hunting  in  this  county 
the  fall  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  first  home- 
maker.  The  outcome  of  this  business  venture 
was  that   the  firm  shipped   twenty-seven'  barrels 

of   honey   and   several    thousand   pounds   of    1 s- 

wax  to  St.  Louis  in  the  fall  of  182::.  which  was 
the  first  natural  product  of  Schuyler  County  to 
tind  a  market.  Bee-hunting  was,  for  many  years 
afterward,  a  profitable  business,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Schuyler  County  Courts,  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  first  retainer  fee  given 
a  lawyer  in  a  Schuyler  County  court  was  a  bar- 
rel of  honey. 

Five  years  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement  of  Schuyler  County  until  the  mer- 
cantile era  began,  and  the  name  of  the  first 
merchant  is  lost  to  history.  lie  came  from 
Jacksonville  in  1S2S,  and  opened  his  -tore  in  a 
log  cabin  Hart  Fellows  had  erected  near  where 


• 
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and  hauled  overland  from  the  landing  near 
Frederick.  Hart  fellows  was  bis  clerk,  and  the 
firm  was  later  known  as  Chadscy  &  Fellows. 
A  frame  building  was  erected  near  the  log  cabin 
for  store  purposes,  and  this' was  really  the  be- 
ginning of  the  mercantile  era  in  Rushville  and 
Schuyler  County.  Mr.  Fellows  set  the  precedent 
that  lias  long  been  followed  in  rural  communi- 
ties, of  combining  the  postoffice  with  mercantile 
business,  as  he  was  Rushville's  first  post  master, 
Thomas  W.  Scott  was  another  of  Rushville's 
pioneer  merchants,  and  in  those  early  years  he 
made  a  start  that  was  the  foundation  of  the 
largest  private  fortune  ever  accummulated  in 
Schuyler  County.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
writer  to  see  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Scott,  under 
date  of  December  4.  1S30.  to  his  brother  Walter 
D.  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  who  was  then  associated 
with  hi  in  in  business.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Scott 
states  that  there  are  four  business  bouses  in 
Rushville,  and  that  one  can  easily  get  rich  if 
he  will  only  buy  laud  and  raise  cattle.  He  was 
wise  enough  to  see  into  the  future,  aud  soon  after- 
ward bought  320  acres  of  school  land  on  Sec:  ion 
Sixteen  in  Rushville  township,  which  is  now 
owned  by  his  children,  and  is  rated  with  the 
best  land  in  the  county. 

A  little  later  on  we  find  'that  Rushville  had 
grown  in  a  mercantile  way,  and  Rev.  .7.  M.  Peck, 
in  bis  "Gazetteer  of  Illinois."  in  1S34  gives  the 
following  facts  regarding  the  business  enterprises 
of  the  town:  "Rushville  has  six  stores,  two 
groceries,  two  taverns,  four  cabinet  makers,  four 
brick-masons  and  plasterers,  three  carpenters, 
two  blacksmiths,  four  tanneries,  four  lawyers 
and  two  physicians." 

In  those  early  days  the  merchants  were  mere 
retailers  of  dry-poods  and  groceries,  as  they 
purchased  and  shipped  abroad  none  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  except  a  few  peltries  and 
trend  of  the  times  was  just  beginning  to  show 
furs,  and.  perhaps,  beeswax.  The  economic 
a  gleam  of  hope  for  a  mercantile  career  in  1S30, 
when  the  steamboats  first  began  to  ply  upon  the 
Illinois  River.  P.ut  the  merchants  had  neither 
capita]  nor  an  extensive  market  for  their  goods, 
and   they  were  sustained  largely   by  the   influx 


01  immigrants  who  came  to  the  settlement  with 
uiouej . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  coin-  of  general  circulation  were  of 
Spanish  denomination,  and  were  brought  to  the 
settlement  from  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis. 
There  was  the  Spanish  dollar,  half-dollar  and 
quarter,  and  the  "picayune"  c'.li  cents)  and  "bit" 
(121.4  cents),  and  occasionally  a  French  five- 
franc  piece  (!>.")  cents  i  or  an  English  sovereign 
($4.83)  was  seen.  But  with  the  early  mer- 
chants, furs  and  skins  were  the  best  known  legal- 
tender,  and  barter  and  trade  was  the  general 
rule  throughout  the  settlement,  the  gold  and 
silver  coin  being  used  almost  exclusively  in  pay- 
ing for  government  land,  taxes  and  postage. 

The  years  from  1S30  to  1S35  marked  an  era 
of  unprecedented  activity  in  a  commercial  way 
in  Illinois,  and  many  smaller  manufacturing  in- 
dustries were  established  in  Rushville  at  this 
time.  The  internal  improvement  scheme,  which 
was  to  provide  railroad  and  cana!  transportation 
for  all  parts  of  the  State,  was  the  alluring  dream 
of  the  future,  and  Us  purposes,  as  viewed  from  a 
politician's  standpoint,  is  well  set  forth  by  the 
following  passage  from  Gov.  Duncan's  message, 
in  alluding  to  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
canals,  as  "bearing  with  seeming  triumph,  the 
rich  productions  of  the  interior  to  the  rivers, 
lakes  and  ocean,  almost  annihilating  time,  burden 
and  space." 

It  was  a  roseate  dream  that  had  an  entrancing 
fascination  for  the  sturdy  pioneers,  and  the  wily 
politicians  of  that  time  were  quick  to  catch  the 
drift  of  public  opinion  and  -rant  any  and  all 
appropriations  that  might  be  asked  to  press  for- 
ward the  scheme  for  internal  improvements. 
Then  came  the  panic  of  1S37,  with  its  attending 
financial  disasters,  and  the  first  chapter  in 
"Frenzied  Finance"  was  enacted  in  Illinois. 

BANKING  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  taking  up  the  history  of  the  financial  in- 
stitutions of  Schuyler  County,  we  find  that  the 
banking  business  was  closely  allied  to  the  mer- 
cantile trade  in  the  early  .lays,  and  that  there 
was  a  gradual  evolution  to  the  conditions  and 
systems  of  the  splendid  service  of  the  present 
day.  Prior  to  1S40  then-  was  practically  no 
money  in  circulation  in  the  county  and  business 
was  done  almost  entirely  by  barter  and  trade. 
With  the  development  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources  of    the   county    the   mercantile    business 
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expanded  iu  proportion,  and  there  came  into  vogue 
a  credit  system  that  made  the  general  stores  of 
that  day  a  cleaving  house  for  the  entire  commu- 
nity. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  system  there  was  in- 
augurated a  primitive  hanking  business,  as  it 
were,  and  as  early  as  1S44  the  firni  of  Little  & 
Ray  made  drafts  on  the  eastern  money  centers 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  customers  and 
patrons.  In  those  days  financial  affairs  were  in 
a  choatic  state  and  the  paper  currency  of  the 
country  was  known  by  such  names  as  "Shinplas- 
ters."  "wild  cat,"  "red  dog,"  and  "stumptail," 
and  the  hills  of  the  different  hanks  had  a  con- 
stantly fluctuating  value  that  made  it  impossible 
to  accurately  determine  one's  wealth  in  bank 
note  currency. 

This  variation  in  the  value  of  the  bank  note 
currency  was  such  that  each  merchant  was  re- 
quired to  consult  a  weekly  publication  known  as 
"The  Bank  Note  Reporter."  before  lie  would  ac- 
cept a  hill  in  payment  for  goods,  and  he  then 
made  proper  discounts  from  its  face  value  as 
shown  by  the  figures  in  his  financial  paper.  The 
uncertainty  that  surrounded  the  currency  of  those 
days  was,  in  itself,  an  incentive  to  husiness.  for 
the  widespread  distrust  of  its  value  precluded 
any  inclination  to  hoard  and  money  circulated 
freely. 

The  first  regular  banking  husiness  in  Schuy- 
ler County  was  established  in  1SG4,  when  the 
mercantile  firm  of  Little  &  Ray  organized  the 
First  National  Rank.  The  original  capital  stock 
was  $100,000,  but  it,  was  afterwards  reduced  to 
850,000.  The  first  officers  of  the  hank  were: 
President,  "Win.  H.  Ray;  Vice  President,  George 
Little;    Cashier.    August    Warren. 

On  October  9,  1SS4,  this  hank  was  reorganized 
and  was  changed  from  a  national  bank  to  a  co- 
partnership, and  the  capital  stock  fixed  at  S75.0O0. 
The  officers  elected  at  this  time  were  :  President. 
Geo  Little;  Vice  President.  S.  R.  Montgomery; 
Cashier.  August  Warren;  Assistant  Cashier, 
Dwight  E.  Ray.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  hank 
moved  from  its  old  quarters  in  the  Little  &  Ray 
store  building  to  the  building  now  occupied,  which 
was  built  especially  for  the  hanking  business. 

Agaiu  on  December  1.  1901.  the  bank  was  re- 
organized and  new  stockholders  taken  in  and 
the  hank  capital  and  surplus  is  now  $140,000, 
with  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  stockhold- 
ers amounting  t«.  §1.000.000.  The  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Dank  of  Rnshville  are: 


President,  S.  R.  Montgomery ;  Vice  President, 
John  S.  Bagby;  Cashier,  John  S.  Little;  As- 
sistant (.'ashiers.  .T.  II.  Young  and  II.  II.  Brown. 

Directors:  William  R.  McCreery,  S.  B.  Mont- 
gomery, L.  J.  McCreery,  Perry  Logsdon,  John  S. 
Bagby,  Robert  Brown,  D.  H.  Glass,  John  S.  Lit- 
tle. H.  V.  Teel,  George  Hanna  and  Charles  B. 
Griffith. 

Rushville's  second  hank  was  started  January  1, 
1S70,  by  James  G.  McCreery  &  Co..  and  was 
known  as  the  Merchants  &  Farmer's  Bank.  Mr. 
McCreery  was  president  and  his  son-in-law.  S. 
M.  Hume,  cashier.  Thomas  Wilson  was  one  of 
the  financial  hackers  of  the  new  bank,  which 
continued  in  husiness  until  January  1,  1S74.  The 
hank  was  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  public 
square  on  the  site  of  the  building  now  occupied 
by  James  V.  Knapp's  jewelry  store. 

The  Bank  of  Schuyler  County,  which  was  or- 
ganized by  J.  March  Pattersou,  of  Jacksonville, 
Hi.,  began  business  in  Rushville,  January  4, 
1S90.  It  was  organized  as  a  State  bank  with 
a  capital  stock  "!'  $25,000,  and  the  original  stock 
holders  were:  J.  March  Pattersou,  Thomas  Wil- 
son. George  R.  Hunter,  James  A.  Teel,  John  M. 
Darnell.  Edwin  Dyson.  S.  S.  Prentiss.  P.  E. 
Mann,  F.  G.  Farrell  and  R.  W.  Mills. 

The  officers  of  the  bank  were:  President. 
Thomas  Wilson;  Vice  President,  James  A.  Teel; 
Cashier,  J.  March  Patterson. 

In  October,  189S,  the  hank  was  reorganized 
and  A.  P.  Rodewald  was  elected  Cashier  and 
George  Dyson  Second  Vice  President,  and  under 
their  management  the  bank  has  had  a  steady 
and   increasing  growth. 

On  May  1.  1902,  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank 
was  increased  from  $25,000  to  $40,000,  and  on 
March  12,  1904,  it  was  agaiu  increased  to  SoO.OOO 
and  on  January  1,  100S,  the  capital  stock  was 
made  $100,000. 

Fnder  the  State  hanking  law  quarterly  re- 
ports are  made  to  the  State  Auditor  and.  under 
date  of  May  11'.  190S,  we  rote  the  following 
statement  of  the  Rank  of  Schuyler  County  : 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  Discounts $243,023.31 

Overdrafts    1,161.31 

Bonds  and  Stocks 3,550.00 

Banking  house  7,500.00 

Furniture  and   fixtures 1,000.00 

Cash   and  due  from   banks 120.71G.42 

Total     T.  $370,951.34 
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LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $100,000.00 

Undivided  profits    G.G23.GG 

Deposits 271 I.327.GS 

Total     $37G,951.3-J 

The  present  officers  ami  directors  of  the  B;mk 
of  Schuyler  County  are:  President,  George  R. 
Hunter:  Vice  President.  George  Dyson;  Cashier, 
A.  P.   Rodewald. 

Directors— Geo.  R.  Hunter,  J.  M.  Darnell,  J. 
L.  Sweeney,  George  Dyson,  Fred.  Rodewald.  A. 
J.  Lashmett,  Edwin  Dyson,  A.  1'.  Rodewald. 
Hiram   Grttff. 

The  first  bank  to  be  established  in  Schuyler 
county  outside  of  Rushville  opened  for  business 
in  Little:, hi.  December  3,  1904.  It  is  known  as 
The  Bank  of  Littleton,  ami  is  a  co-partnership 
bank  with  a  capital  stork  of  $10,000.  The  offi- 
cers are:  President,  John  F.  .Snyder;  Cashier, 
E.  P..  Dixson;  Assistant  Cashier,   Doan   Dixson. 

The  Merchants  &  Traders  Bank  of  Browning 
is  the  latest  addition  to  the  banking  institutions 
of  Schuyler  County  and  it  opened  its  doors  for 
business  May  23,  Liui. 

The  bank  was  organized  on  a  co-partnership 
basis  with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000.  The  offi- 
cers are:  President,  C.  I'..  Workman:  Cashier. 
L.  II.  Yeck.  Stock  in  the  bank  is  owned  by  the 
following  residents  of  Browning  Township  and 
Beard-town:  John  Schultz.  C.  B.  Workman. 
A.  E.  Schnioldt,  Martin  McDonough,  T.  K.  Con- 
dit.  W.  E.  McCullough,  J.  V.  Jockisch,  J.  S.  Xich- 
olson.  T.  J.  Schweer,  II.  C.  .Meyer,  .Morris  Wal- 
ton, C.  W.  Fowler,  Ed.  McLaren,  F.  M.  Sidles, 
L.  II.  reck,  A.  I).  Stambaugh,  Albert  Staml  augli, 
Michael  Schuman,  Raymond  Walton.  Peter 
Strong,  Edward  A.  Stambaugh.  Frank  w.  Dodd, 
W.  F.  Ilirein.-iu,  .Joel  Robertson.  John  F.  Bryant, 
J.  M.  Venters.  W.  M.  Venters,  W.  j.  Bates. 
Charles    Bates. 
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COUNTY   BUILDINGS 


evolution    ok    present    county    buildinc 

VANCEMENT    FROM    Till:    PRIMITIVE    I.OO    I A 
THE     HANDSOME     STRUCTURES     OF     loliA'i 


COURT  HOUSE  A  ONK-KOOM  LOO  BUILDING, 
ERECTED  IN  1S2G — FIRST  JAIL  BUILDING  -  COND 
COURT  UOUSI  ERECTED  IN  ls:'.ll — SECOND  O  IT'S 
JAIL  OF  ISMS  REPLACED  BV  A  STONE  STRUCTURE 
IX  1S57 — THE  PRESENT  COURT  HOUSE  COM- 
PLETED IN  1SS2 — FOURTH  JAIL  BUILT  IN  1902— 
DESCRIPTION  OF  PRESENT  COURT  HOUSE — LIST  OF 
DOCUMENTS  DEPOSITED  IN  CORNER-STONE  — 
COUNTY  FARM  PURI  BASED  IN  1835 — ITS  PRESENT 
VALI  I.    ESTIMATED   AT    $23,000. 

The  substantial  and  handsome  public  buildings 
of  Schuyler  County,  uow  in  use.  have  been 
evolved  by  natural  degrees  and  at  long  periods, 
from  the  primitive  log  cabin  which  served  for 
the  seat  of  justice  when  the  county  organization 
was  perfected  in  Is--"'.  It  was  most  natural  that 
the  earl.,'  settlers  should  desire  a  court  house, 
and  soon  after  the  town  of  Rushville  was  laid 
out  the  first  county  building  was  erected.  It 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  square,  about 
where  the  Griffith  hardware  store  stands  today, 
and  was  built  of  logs.  The  specifications  for  this, 
the  first  county  building,  were  meager  and  are 
found  in  the  Commissioners'  record  of  April  24, 
IS2G.  Noli  e  w  as  given  thai  a  court  house  would 
lie  erected,  occupying  a  ground  space  of  22x18 
feet,  and  on,-  .•'ml  a-half  stories  high.  It  was 
further  specified  that  ••there  should  be  two  good 
floors,  and  a  good  and  sufficient  chimney.-'  The 
tting  of  this  building  was  announced  for 
July  4.  IS2G,  bul  we  can  find  no  record  of  the 
uan  o  ol  the  contractor  or  the  cost  of  the  struct- 
ure, though  it  was  paid  for  and  used  by  the 
county   for   several  years. 

The  i  ■  •:.)  record  of  a  public  building  is  found 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioner's  Court 
of  September  3,  1827,  when  lot  l  on  block  13  of 
the  town  of  Rushville  was  reserved  for  a  jail 
and  stray-lieu.  It  was  specified  that  the  jail 
1  uilding  should  he  15x13  feet  am!  the  stray-pen 
40x40  feet,  and  the  contracts  for  building  the 
two  structures  were  to  he  let  to  the  lowest  bidder 
on  September  27.  1S27.  Isaac  Linder  was  the 
builder  of  this  first  jail  and.  on  March  20,  1S2S, 
lie  presented  his  bill  for  $130.  Objections  were 
apparently  tiled  to  its  payment  for  we  note  that 
William  McKee  and  Jesse  Bartlett  ware  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  arbitrate  the  claim,  and 
failing  to  reach  a  decision,  Mr.  Finder  brought 
=uit  against  the  county.  The  stray-pen  was  built 
by  Flisha  Kellogg,  and  his  bill  for  $9.30  was 
allowed  without  protest 
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While  the  general  specifications  of  the  jail 
simply  called  fur  a  building  fifteen  feet  square, 
it  later  appears  that  it  was  a  story  and  a  hall 
building,  and  that  the  prisoners  were  let  down 
into  their  dungeon  through  a  trap-door  in  the 
ceiling.  This  door  was;  the  all  important  pan 
of  the  jail  building,  and  was  let  under  separate 
contract  acording  to  the  following  specifications: 

'The  inner  door  of  the  jail  shall  be  made  of 
plank  one  and  one-quarter  inches  thick,  to  be 
of  two  thicknesses,  laid  across  each  other  and 
spiked  together  with  broad-headed  spikes,  driven 
within  three  inches  of  each  other,  said  spikes 
to  be  driven  through  and  clinched,  the  under 
thickness  of  said  door  to  be  cut  so  as  to  fit  hole 
in  floor,  the  upper  thinckuess  to  jut  over  one 
inch  all  around,  said  door  to  be  hung  on  two 
iron  hinges,  the  strap  part  of  said  hinges  to  be 
one-half  inch  thick  and  two  inches  wide,  and  to 
extend  across  the  door,  the  staples  to  be  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  and  drove  eight  inches  into 
floor;  also  a  bar  of  iron  one  and  one-half  inches 
thick  and  two  inches  wide  extending  across  the 
middle  of  the  door,  hung  on  staples  at  one  end 
and  to  fit  on  a  staple  at  the  other  end  like  n 
hasp,  and  a  strong,  substantial  padlock  fixed 
thereon.  The  outer  door  to  be  made  in  like 
manner  and  of  material,  except  there  is  to  be 
no  bar  across  middle  of  said  door,  and  said  door 
to  be  hung  on  hooks  in  place  of  staples,  also 
there  must  be  a  good,  strong  sunk-lock  put  on 
said  door." 

It  was  further  specified  that  the  inner  door 
was  to  be  completed' -May  10,  1S2S,  and  the  outer 
door  September  1,  1S2S,  contractor  to  give  bond 
for  faithful  performance  of  the  work  and  accept 
in  payment  therefor  state  paper  at  par.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  specifications  Joel  Tullis 
secured  the  contract  for  the  jail  doors  for  $43.50. 

Within  a  year  after  the  first  court  house  was 
completed,  the  county  officials  were  asking  for 
larger  quarters  and  on  December  3,  1S2S,  notice 
of  letting  for  the  construction  of  a  Clerk's  office 
in  the  middle  of  the  block  on  the  east  side  of 
the  spuare  was  given.  This  building  was  to  be 
14x10  feet  and  ten  feet  high,  the  joist  being 
eight  feet  from  the  lower  floor.  A  porch  six  feet 
wide  was  also  to  be  built  across  the  front.  The 
specifications  called  for  two  doors  and  four  win- 
dows of  twelve  lights  each,  and  a  good  brick 
chimney.  The  records  show  that  James  Power 
was  allowed  *  110.73  for  construction,  and  Alex- 


ander Llollingsworth  and  Mathias  Mastiu  $14 
and  si.".,  resiwctively,  for  lathing  and  plastering. 

This  building  was  not  completed  before  there 
was  a  demand  lor  a  more  pretentious  county 
building,  and  the  question  of  a  new  court  house 
was  discussed  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  IS20,  but  definite  action  was  post- 
poned until  the  June  meeting.  When  the  Com- 
missioners met  on  June  1.  1S20.  it  was  decided 
to  erect  a  new  brick  court  house,  and  Hart  Fel- 
lows was  appointed  a  Commissioner  with  full 
power  to  contract  for  the  building  and  also  to 
superintend  its  construction. 

.Mr.  Fellows  was  apparently  a  man  of  action, 
for  on  July  1,  1S29,  the  Board  ratified  a  contract 
made  with  William  MeCreery  to  construct  the 
foundation  for  a  court  house  cor  $375.  Later 
changes  were  probably  made  in  the  plans,  for 
he  was  afterwards  allowed  ?4SG  for  his  work. 
The  brick  work  and  enclosing  were  contracted 
for  by  Benjamin  Chadsey,  who  was  allowed 
$2,300;  the  inside  finishing  was  done  some  time 
later  by  William  Wright,  James  Hunter  and 
John  Brown,  at  a  cost  of  -ST.sr.,  which,  with 
smaller  items  of  expense,  made  the  total  cost  of 
the  building  $3,735. 

This  court  house  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
park  and  was  a  brick  building  measuring  42  feet 
square  and  without  ornamentation  or  display, 
save  for  a  modi  St  cupola,  but  it  served  the  needs 
of  the  county  lor  more  than  fifty  years,  and  was 
ever  a  monument  to  the  good  workmanship  of 
those  early  pioneer   builders. 

With  what  was  then  regarded  as  a  magnificent 
court  bouse  the  County  Commissioners  desired  to 
have  the  other  county  buildings  in  keeping  and. 
on  March  11.  1S37,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new- 
jail.  The  building  was  designed  to  be  20x24  feet 
and  two  st,, rie-  in  height.  The  outside  wall  was 
to  be  of  brick  eight  inches  thick,  with  an  inside 
wall  of  timber,  ten  inches  thick,  and  each  story 
ten  feet  in  height.  The  plans  called  for  a  hall 
eight  feet  wide  and  sixteen  feet  in  length,  the 
jailor's  room  18x15  feet  and  the  kitchen  18x11. 
In  addition  to  the  cells  for  prisoners,  there  was 
also  a  debtor's  room.    The  contract  was  awarded 

to  Alexander  Penny  for  $4,1 and  the  building 

was  completed  in  January.  1S3S.  Mr.  Penny 
had  another  contract  to  furnish  locks  for  the 
building  and  make  minor  improvements,  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  ST.".  but  there  was  a 
disagreement  as  to  terms  and  he  refused  to  sur- 
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render  the  keys  to  the  building.  The  matter 
was  later  amieablj    adjusted  by  arbitration. 

Although  this  building  had  cost  more  than  the 
court  house,  it  was  deemed  unsafe  for  the  con- 
finement of  prisoners  in  1855,  and  in  July  of  the 
following  year  the  Board  of  Supervisors  adver- 
tised for  proposals  to  construct  a  new  county 
jail.  On  January  17,  1857,  a  contract  was 
entered  into  between  the  county  and  Jeremiah 
Stumm,  wherein  he  agreed  to  construct  a  stone 
jail,  with  iron  doors  and  window  grating,  for 
the  sum  of  $6,445.  The  jail  was  built  according 
to  contract  from  limestone  quarried  along  the 
MeKee  branch,  and  it  served  as  a  county  bastile 
until  1002,  when  the  present  new  jail  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  older  building  now  does  duty  as 
a  calalioose  for  the  <ity  of  Rushville.  In  the 
construction  of  this  building  Mr.  Stumm  met 
with  unforeseen  misfortune  and,  on  account  of 
the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  the  stone  cost 
him  almost  double  what  he  had  figured  on,  and 
when  the  building  was  at  last  completed  and 
settlement  made  with  the  county,  he  was  loser 
on  the  contract  by  some  $700. 

The  Present  Court  House. — Schuyler  was 
now  provided  with  county  buildings  that  were 
to  serve  for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  and  not 
until  1877  was  there  any  movement  made  to  se- 
cure more  modern  structures.  In  1S70  Edwin 
Anderson.  Supervisor  from  Rushville  Township, 
renewed  the  agitation  for  a  new  court  house, 
but  his  iiiOlJou  before  the  Board  was  voted  down. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  September,  1880, 
the  motion  was  again  renewed  and  this  time 
received  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors.  It  was  at  that  meeting  that  the 
initial  step  was  taken  for  the  construction  of 
our  present  handsome  county  building,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  which  called  for  the 
construction  of  a  court  house  to  cost  not  more 
than  $40,000.  It  was  also  decided  to  apportion 
this  sum  so  that  one-third  the  total  amount 
would  be  levied  on  the  taxable  property  of  the 
county  for  the  years  1S80,  1SS1  and  1S82.  In 
the  original  resolution  the  location  of  the  new 
court  house  was  fixed  on  the  site  of  the  old  one. 
in  the  center  of  the  pari;:  but  on  February  24, 
1SS1,  this  action  was  rescinded  and  the  site 
of  the  county  building  fixed  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  public  square.  To  effect  this 
change  in  location,  it  was  necessary  to  expi  ad 
$",500  for  a  site,  and  of  this  sum  the  county- 
paid  one-half,   the  city  of   Rushviilo   $1,000  and 


tlie  remaining  $750  was  contributed  by  public- 
spirited  citizens.  It  was  further  provided  that 
the  county  should  lease  the  park  in  the  center 
of  the  square  to  the  city  of  Rushville. 

In  designing  a  plan  for  the  new  county  build- 
ing the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose 
were  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  court 
house  at  Monroe,  Mich.,  and  decided  to  duplicate 
it;  and,  on  December  17,  1SS0.  the  contract  for 
construction  was  awarded  to  Thomas  Keegan,  of 
tiiat  city,  for  $3G,000. 

Work  on  the  new  court  house  began  early  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  and  on  June 
24,  1SS1,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with  imposing 
ceremony  under  the  auspices  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  Deputy  Grand  Master  DeWitt  C. 
Cregier,  of  Chicago,  was  master  of  ceremonies 
and  lion.  Carter  It.  Harrison,  Sr.,  delivered  the 
oration  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  The 
occasion  was  made  a  gala  day  for  Rushville,  and 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  State  were  enter- 
tained and  feted. 

Documents  and  Other  Articles  Deposited  in 
Corner-Stone. —  The  following  is  a  list  of  docu- 
ments and  other  articles  deposited  in  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  Schuyler  County  Court  House,  at 
the  time  of  formal  beginning  of.  work  on  the 
building  in   1SS2: 

Holy   Bible. 

Square  and  compass. 

Copy  of  Revised  New  Testament. 

Copy  of  Charter  and  By-Laws  of  Rushville 
Lodge.  Xo.  9.  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

History  of  Rushville  Lodge  Xo.  0,  with  a  list 
of  all  officers  and  members  siuce  its  organization 
in   1N42. 

History  of  Huntsville  Lodge,  Xo.  405,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M..  and  Camden  Lodge,  Xo.  648,  A.  F.  &  A.  XI., 
with  names  of  officers  and  members. 

Xames  of  State,  County,  Township  and  City 
officers,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  Judges  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  and 
names  of  all  Circuit  Judges  who  have  ever  pre- 
sided in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Schuyler  County. 

List  of  attorneys  practicing  in  Rushville  at 
the  present  time    (1SS21. 

Draft  of  the  First  National  Rank  of  Rushville 
on  the  National  Bank  of  Xew  York  for  $10. 

Copies  of  county  papers,  containing  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  relating  to  the 
building  of  the  court    house. 

Copj    of    invitation    addressed    to    citizens    by 
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Building  Committee,  inviting  them  to  be  present 

at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone. 

Copies  of  the  Rushville  Times  and  the  Schuy- 
ler Citizen,  of  June  23.  1SS1. 

History  of  the  churches  of  Rushville. 

History  of  Schuyler  County. 

Plat  of  the  public  square  of  Rushville.  show- 
ins  location  of  all  the  buildings  and  names  of 
present  occupants. 

Copy  of  the  premium  list  of  the  twenty-fifth 
annual  lair  of  the  Schuyler  County  Agricultural 
Board. 

Copy  of  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Jpsiah  Parrott,  Sr.,  deceased. 

Copy  of  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.  of  Illinois,  for  the  year  1SS0. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
corner  stone. 

The  erection  of  this  county  building  was  unu- 
sual in  many  respects.  For  one  thing  it  was 
completed  well  within  cost  of  the  appropriation 
voted,  and  was  paid  for  when  finally  completed. 
By  the  plan  of  providing  for  the  tax-levy  well 
in  advance  of  construction,  the  tax  payers  had 
paid  for  the  building  ere  they  were  aware.  From 
the  standpoint  of  architectural  appearance,  sub- 
stantial construction  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment, the  Schuyler  County  court  house  defies 
just  criticism,  and.  considering  the  cost  of  erec- 
tion, is  unsurpassed  by  any  county  building  in 
the   State. 

County  Farm  and  Poor.  House.— The  care  of 
the  needy  and  unfortunate  was  a  charge  that 
the  County  of  Schuyler  accepted  soon  after  its 
organization,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
County  Commissioners  was  to  appoint  Riggs 
Pennington  and  Nathan  Eels  Overseers  of  the 
Poor.  As  occasion  demanded,  aid  was  extended 
by  the  county  and  the  unfortunates  were  cared 
for  in  private  families  at  public  expense.  "When 
the  Commissioners  met  in  December.  1850,  it 
was  decided  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  every 
dollar  of  t'axahlo  property  in  the  county  and 
provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  purchase  of  a 
county  farm.  In  1855  this  fund  amounted  to 
$3,S02.5G  and.  in  March  of  that  year,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  purchased  of  John  Mieheltree  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  2G  in  Beuna  Vista 
Township  and  plans  were  made  for  the  county 
to  assume  the  care  of  its  indigent  citizens.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  frame  dwelling  house  ou 


the  farm  and  two  single  log  cabins,  which  were 
used  lor  housing  the  inmates.  The  county  farm 
was  formally  opened  .Tune  25,  1855,  with  Michael 
G.  Sandeford  as  Superintendent.  In  1S69  the 
large  brick  building,  which  now  serves  as  a  res- 
idence for  the  Superintendent  and  lodging  quar- 
tes  for  the  female  inmates,  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $12,000.  Later  improvements  have  since  been 
made  in  the  way  of  two  cottages  for  men  and 
the  construction  of  bams  and  granaries.  The 
area  of  the  farm  has  also  been  increased  from 
160  to  310  acres,  and  it  is  so  managed  as  to  be 
practically  self-supporting.  J.  R.  Leary  is  now 
serving  as  Superintendent  of  the  county  farm  at 
a  yearly  salary  of  $1,200,  and  in  addition  to  the 
farm  produce  raised  each  year,  he  has  been  able 
to  turn  into  the  county  a  good  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  hogs  and  cattle,  which  are  fed  and  fat- 
tened there.  The  farm  lies  within  a  mile  of 
Rushville  and.  with  its  present  improvements,  is 
conservatively  valued  at  $25,000. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 


COURTS  Of  SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY  ORGANIZED  IN  THE  FORMATIVE 
PERIOD  OF  STATE  HISTORY TYPE  OF  EARLY  JUDG- 
ES    AND     MEM  DIRS     OF    THE     BAR FIRST     CIRCUIT 

COURT  HELD  IN  CABIN  OF  SAMUEL  TURNER  AT  THE 
ORIGINAL     BEARDSTOWN     IN      NOVEMBER,      1S25 — ■ 

JOHN    YORK     SAWYER    FIRST    PRESIDING    JUDGE 

PROMINENT    ATTORNEYS    PRESENT LIST    OF   GRAND 

AND  PETIT  JURORS — SOME  OF  THE    CASES   TRIED 

A   BARREL  OF  HONEY  SERVES   AS  LAWY1  RfS   I  !  E  IN 

FIRST    CASE — COURT    CUSTOMS    OF    THOSE    DAYS 

SOME   REMINISCENCES    OF    SECOND   COURT   TERM 

CHANGES  MADE  IN  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT— LIST  OF 
JUDGES  WHO  HUE  PRESIDED  IX  SCHUYLER 
COUNTY  COURTS — JUDGE  RICHARD  M.  YOUNG. 
STEPHEN  A.  DOCGLAS,  T.  LYLE  DICKEY  AND  OTH- 
ERS  PROMINENT   LAWYERS    WHO    HAVE   PRACTICED 

AT  SCHUYLER  COUNTY  BAR  —  PROBATE  COURT  AND 
JUDGES. 

Schuyler   County   was   organized  and   civen   a 
civil  government  while  the  state  of  Illinois  was 
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yet  in  tlio  formative  period,  and  the  early  history 
of  her  courts  brings  out  clearly  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  experience  an<l  development  of  the 

legal  profession  in  the  Slate.  In  these  early  days 
the  courts  had  few  guiding  precedents,  save  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  English  common 
law.  which  formed  the  basis  of  legal  jurispru- 
dence. The  statutes  of  the  State  were  not  then 
burdened  by  the  numerous  and  conflicting  ads 
of  an  over-zealous  General  Assembly,  and  each 
Judge  was  in  a  measure  a  law  unto  himself  and 
unto  his  court,  and  in  their  decisions  they  marked 
the  legal  trail  in  the  frontier  State. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Schuyler  courts, 
it  will  be  noted  that  many  of  the  Judges  and  at- 
torneys, who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
early  day,  were  men  of  strong  personality,  ver- 
satile scholars  and  profoundly  versed  in  the  law, 
and  that  they  afterwards  attained  positions  of 
distinction  and  honor  in  the  Suae  and  nation. 

It  was  the  old  custom  for  lawyers  to  accom- 
pany the  court  and  cover  almost  the  entire  State 
in  their  practice.  This  brought  to  Eusbville  many 
of  the  brightest  lights  in  the  legal  profession,  and 
their  names  and  memory  are  today  familiar  to 
every  one.  In  those  days  there  were  no  court 
stenographers,  no  printed  forms,  no  legal  digests. 
but  the  practicing  lawyer  bad  wider  scope  for 
personal  effort,  and  many  of  these  pioneer  law- 
yers deservedly  rose  to  high  distinction. 

Four  months  after  Schuyler  County  was  or- 
ganized, the  first  circuit  court  was  convened  in 
the  cabin  of  Samuel  Turner  at  Beardstown,  the 
county-scat.  This  was  on  November  4,  1S25,  and 
Judge  John  York  Sawyer  was  on  the  bench  and 
John  Ttirney  was  Attorney-General  pro  tern. 
Other  lawyers  present  were  James  Turney,  Jon- 
athan II.  I'ugh.  A.  YV.  Cavarly  and  David 
Prickett. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  County  Commission- 
ers when  they  met  on  July  7,  1S25,  was  to  select 
grand  and  petit  juries  for  that  term  of  court, 
and  we  find  the  following  named  gentlemen  as- 
signed for  that  service: 

Grand  Jury — Abraham  Carlock,  Cornelius  Van- 
deventer,  Isaac  Vandeventer,  David  E.  Blair, 
Hezekiah  U.  Hobart,  William  rennington,  James 
Vance.  Peter  Perkins,  Philip  Spoonamore,  Eph- 
raim  Eggleston,  Nathan  Pels.  Je>se  Bartlett, 
James  II.  Smith.  Henry  Green.  George  Green, 
Henry  Green,  Jr.,  John  Green.  John  Ritehey, 
Martin    L.    Llndsey,    James    B.    Atwood,    James 
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William  II.  Taylor.  Calvin  Hobart.  Asa  Cook, 
Jonathan  Reno  and  John  B.  Terry. 

An  indictment  was  returned  against  Orris  Mc- 
Cartney, Sheriff  of  the  county,  for  selling  liquor 
without  a  license,  and  he  plead  guilty  and  was 
fined  $12  and  eosts.  Samuel  Gooch  plead  guilty 
to  assault  and  was  fined  So  and  costs.  In  the 
case  of  the  People  vs.  Bird  Brewer,  indicted  for 
Perjury,  a  jury  was  called,  which  was  made  up 
as  follows:  John  P..  Terry.  Asa  Cook.  Benjamin 
Chadsey,  John  Ortou,  Jacob  White,  Willis  O'Neal, 
Oliver  Lund.  George  Stewart,  James  Lamniy,  Ed- 
ward White.  Levin  Green  and  Joseph  Jackson. 
They  returned  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty."  Mr. 
Brewer  was  defended  in  this  case  by  A.  W.  Cav- 
arly and  in  lieu  of  a  cash  fee.  he  gave  bis  attor- 
ney a  barrel  of  honey. 

Court  etiquette  was  free  and  easy  in  those 
pioneer  days,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the  fol- 
lowing story  told  b\  Jonathan  D.  Manlove :  "At 
the  first  term  of  the  Schuyler  County  circuit  court, 
held  near  Pleasantview,  where  George  L.  Greer 
now  resides,  whilst  Bird  Brewer  was  having  his 
trial.  I  saw  Jonathan  Reno  present  to  James 
Turney,  Esq..  a  tin  quart  cup  filled  with  whisky. 
Mr.  Turney  took  a  swig,  handed  it  to  the  jury 
and  they  took  a  swigger ;  he  then  gave  it  to  the 
Judge,  he  swiggled  it:  again  the  jury  swiggled  a 
second  time  and  there  was  no  more  left  to  swig- 
ger." Mr.  Manlove  further  states  that  court  was 
held  in  a  log  cabin  that  measured  14x10  feet. 

The  second  term  of  court  was  held  October  12, 
1S26,  Judge  Sawyer  presiding.  Benjamin  Cox 
was  admitted  as  Chancellor.  At  this  term  the 
grand  jury  returned  five  indictments  and  Orris 
McCartney,  Sheriff,  was  cited  to  appear  at  the 
next  term  of  court  to  answer  an  indictment  for 
slander.  lie  was  twice  tried  on  this  charge,  the 
jury  failing  to  agree. 

Judge  Samuel  D.  Loekwood  presided  at  the 
terms  of  court  held  in  1S27  and  1S2S,  and  Jona- 
tlion  II.  Pugh  was  Prosecuting  Attorney.  The 
first  divorce  case  in  the  county  came  before  the 
court  at  the  October  term,  when  Stephen  Osborn 
asked  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife.  Phebe  Os- 
born, whom  he  charged  with  adultery.  The  case 
was  proven  most  conclusively,  as  the  officer  who 
made  the  return  of  the  service  papers  stated  he 
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had  served  the  same  on  .Mrs.  Phebe  Toney,  for- 
merly Mrs.  Phebe  Osborn,  in  Vermilion  County. 

Dnvid  Wallace,  who  Qgured  prominent):  i 
early  court  record-;  as  a  litigant  and  defendant  in 
criminal  oases,  was  indicted  al  this  term  of  court 
for  sending  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel.  The  case 
was  tried  twice  and  each  time  the  jury  failed  to 
agree. 

The  court  records  of  those  early  days  tell  a 
wonderful  story  of  the  strenuous  times  of  the 
pioneer  settlers.  The  country  was  then  sparsely 
settled,  but  indictments  made  by  the  Grand  Jury 
outnumbered  those  of  the  present  day  and  in- 
cluded every  offense  known  to  criminal  law.  The 
Grand  Jury  was  looking  for  trouble  in  those  days, 
and  many  of  the  most  prominent  pioneer  settlers 
were  called  before  the  bar  of  justice.  Even  the 
court  ollicers  did  not  always  escape,  as  was  shown 
by  the  indictment  of  Sheriff  .McCartney  and 
again,  in  1S2S,  when  Hart  Fellows  was  indicted 
for  omission  of  duty.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  basis  for  this  charge,  as  the  case 
was  dismissed  when  presented  to  the  court. 

From  1S25  until  1S2!)  Schuyler  County  was  in 
the  First  Judicial  Circuit,  but  in  January  of  the 
latter  year  there  was  a  rearrangement  of  court 
circuits,  and  Schuyler  was  placed  in  the  Fifth 
District.  Richard  M.  Young  was  chosen  by  the 
General  Assembly  as  Judge  of  this  district,  and 
he  presided  at  the  Schuyler  courts  until  1S37, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  his  place  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  served  one  term.  He 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judges 
of  Illinois. 

While  counted  a  stickler  for  court  etiquette  and 
known  as  an  austere  and  impassionate  jurist. 
Judge  Young  gave  tree  vent  to  his  convivial  tastes 
when  among  his  associates,  and  his  wit  and  good 
nature  made  him  the  natural  leader  among  all 
classes  of  men.  Many  interesting  stories  are  told 
of  his  escapades  and  eccentricities,  but  withal  he 
seemed  to  have  always  held  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  people. 

About  this  same  time  another  person  appeared 
as  lawyer  in  the  Schuyler  Circuit  Court,  who  was 
destined  to  achieve  high  distinction.  Diminutive 
in  size,  and  unassuming  as  an  orator,  he  yet  ex- 
hibited judgment  and  talent  of  promise.  He  was 
Thomas  Ford.  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Schuyler 
County,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  Illinois. 

There  were  intellectual  giants  pacticing  in  the 
courts  of  that  early  day.  and  among  the  lawyers 
who  were   regular  attendants   at   the    Schuyler 


courts  "ere:  Abraham  Lincoln.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  William  A.  Richardson,  Orville  II. 
Browning,  P.  II.  Walker.  Cyrus  Walker.  T.  I.yle 
Did  ■  .  )'..  D.  Baker,  William  Minshali,  Robi  rl 
Ulackwell  and  others  who.  later,  were  at  the  head 
of  the  legal  profession  in  the  State  and  leaders 
in   the    two  political   parties. 

When  [Jichard  M.  Young  retired  from  the  bench 
of  the  Filth  Judicial  circuit  James  II.  Ralston 
was  commisMOued  to  succeed  him.  in  1839  Peter 
I.oit  presided  and  he  was  followed  in  1841  by 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  served  from  1841  to 
IS43.  In  the  yens  from  1S43  to  1849  Jesse  B. 
Thomas,  liichard  M.  Young.  Norman  II.  Purple 
ai  d  David  M.  Woodson  served  as  Judges  of  the 
Circuit  Court.  In  IS49  William  A.  Minshali.  then 
a  reshlciit  of  Rushville,  was  elected  to  the  cir- 
cuit bench.  He  was  succeeded  in  1852  by  P.  H. 
Walker,  also  a  resident  of  Rushville,  who.  in 
1S58.  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bissell  to  the 
.Supreme  bench  of  Illinois.  He  was  elected  the 
s:  me  year  for  the  lull  nine  year  term,  and  served 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  State"s 
highest  tribunal.  T.  I.yle  Dickey,  another  resi- 
dent of  Rushville  and  a  practicing  attorney  in 
our  courts  in  the  'thirties,  was  later  elected  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  Northern  Illinois  Dis- 
trict. 

From  1S5S  to  18G1  John  S.  Bailey  presided  in 
the  circuit  courts  of  Schuyler  County,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Chauneey  L.  Higbee.  who  presided 
over  every  term  of  court  held  in  Rushville  for  the 
next  sixteen  years,  and  whose  record  as  a  jurist 
is  an  illustrious  one.  He  was  first  elected  Cir- 
cuit .Indue  in  1SG1,  and  re-elected  in  1867,  isTo 
and  1ST.),  and  continued  on  the  bench  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Pittsneld,  December  7, 
1  SS4. 

In  1ST.".  Schuyler  County  was  placed  in  the 
Sixth  Judicial  District,  and  Chauneey  L.  Higbee, 
Simeon  P.  Shope  and  John  II.  Williams  were 
ela  ted  Judges.  They  were  succeeded  in  1885  by 
William  Marsh,  Charles  J.  Sconeld  and  John  C. 
I'.a-'hy.  The  last  election  held  in  the  old  Sixth 
Judicial  District  was  in  1S01,  and  Oscar  P.  Bon- 
ney,  Jefferson  Orr  and  Charles  J.  Sconeld  were 
chosi  n   for  a  term  of  six  years. 

The  General. Assembly  of  1S0G-97  made  a  new 
apportionment  of  the  judicial  districts  and,  while 
Schuyler  remained  in  the  Sixth  District,  there 
were  many  changes  made.  From  this  new  dis- 
trict in  1S:>7  there  were  elected  Harry  Higbee, 
Thomas  N.  Me;, an  and  John  C.  Broady^  In  1903 
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Judges  Higbee  and  Mehan  were  re-elected  with 
Albert  Ackers  as  their  associate,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Judge  Mehan  in  1907,  Guy  Williams 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

In  1900  two  additional  terms  of  court  were 
granted  Schuyler  County  annually,  and  in  .Tune 
and  December  of  each  year  the  attention  of  the 
Judges  is  given  to  chancery  cases  exclusively, 
while  the  regular  jury  terms  are  held  in  April 
and  October. 

Probate  and  County  Courts. — Hart  Fellows, 
who  held  all  the  county  offices  of  Schuyler  County 
at  one  time  or  another  by  self-assertion  and  com- 
mon consent,  was  the  first  Judge  of  Probate  in 
Schuyler  County,  and  he  took  the  oath  of  office 
before  Judge  Sawyer  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  the 
October  term,  1S2G.  The  first  record  of  business 
in  his  court  begins  with  July  2S,  1S27,  when  "in 
pursuance  of  the  statute  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided,"  a  court  of  probate  was  begun  and 
held  at  Rushville  in  and  for  the  county  of  Schuy- 
ler. At  this  session  the  first,  business  transacted 
was  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  for  Anderson 
Walker,  and  the  court  apiiointed  John  Thompson 
to  act  as  such. 

The  first  estate  settled  in  probate  was  that  of 
Solomon  Stanberry  and  the  appraisement  showed 
personal  property  to  the  amount  of  $159.75.  The 
first  will  recorded  was  that  of  Roswell  B.  Fenner, 
which  was*  admitted  to  probate  December  14, 
1S32. 

Henry  B.  Bertholf  succeeded  Hart  Fellows  as 
Probate  Judge  and  served  from  1S33  to  1S37.  He 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Adam  Dunlap,  who 
served  until  1S-17,  and  James  L.  Anderson,  whose 
term  of  office  was  from  1S47  to  ISP).  These  two 
later  judges  were  known  as  Probate  Justices  of 
the  I'eace.  By  the  adoption  of  the  new  State  Con- 
stitution, and  on  the  organization  of  the  County 
Court,  the  County  Judge  was  given  jurisdiction 
of  probate  matters.  William  Ellis'  term  of  serv- 
ice was  1S49-1S37;  DeWitt  C.  Johnston,  1S57- 
18G1  :  James  L.  Anderson.  1SC1-18G5;  Ephraim  J. 
Pembertou,  1SG5-1SS2;  John  C.  Bagby,  18S2-1SS6; 
S.  B.  Montgomery,  1SS6-1S90;  H.  C.  Schultz, 
1S90-1S94:  D.  L.  Mourning.  ]S94-JS9S;  Hersehel 
V.  Teel,  1S98-1906;  William  U.  Dieterich,  1900 
to  the  present  time. 
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POLITICS  AND  PUBLIC  OFFICERS. 


EARLY  POLITICS  IN  ILLINOIS — FORMATION  OF  NEW 
POLITICAL  PARTIES — SENTIMENT  IN  SCHUYLEB 
COUNTY  FAYOIIARLE  TO  GEN.  JACKSON  TN  1S2S — 
WHIGS  CARRY  Till:  COUNTY  IN  IS  b>  AND  1S4S— 
DIRTU  OF  TIIL  'KNOW  NOTHING"  PARTY ORGAN- 
IZERS OF  REPUBLICAN  TARTY  IN  SCHUYLEB 
COUNTY — SENATORIAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  1S5S — LIN- 
COLN'S VISIT  TO  RUSHVILLE — PRESIDENTIAL  VOTE 
FROM  1S00  TO  1904 CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES— STATE  SENATORS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES 
—DEI  1  D  \.TES   WHO   HAVE  REPRESENTED  SCHUYLER 

COUNTY       IN       CONSTITUTIONAL       CONVENTIONS 

COUNTY  OFFICERS   FROM    1S23  TO   1906. 

When  Illinois  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  the 
Union  James  Monroe  was  serving  his  first  term 
as  Pri  iidenr,  and  his  re-election  in  1S20  created 
no  partisan  strife  among  the  homogeneous  class 
that  made  up  the  population  of  our  then  frontier 
State.  Little  interest  was  taken  in  the  principles 
of  the  old  Federalist  and  Republican  parties,  and 
with  national  issues  eliminated,  we  find  that  in 
State  affairs  men  and  not  measures  were  the 
dominating  force. 

Events  were  shaping  themselves,  however,  to 
bring  Illinois  into  the  vortex  of  political  strife, 
and  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the 
presidency,  in  1S24,  marked  the  beginning  of  par- 
tisan politics  in  Illinois  as  clearly  as  though  it 
had  been  brought  about  by  legislative  enactment. 
In  that  memorable  contest  for  the  presidency 
Andrew  Jackson.  Henry  Clay  and  William  H. 
Crawford  were  candidates  opposed  to  Adams. 
In  the  election  none  of  the  candidtes  received  the 
required  number  of  votes  to  elect  (i.  e.,  a  major- 
ity in  the  Electoral  College),  and  the  matter 
went  to  the  House  of  Representatives  where  John 
Quincy   \d.ims  was  chosen  Presidi  at. 

Daniel  P.  Cook,  the  Representative  from  Illi- 
nois, voted  for  Adams  notwithstanding  Gen. 
Jackson  had  received  two  votes  in  the  State  to 
Adams'  one,  and  this  created  a  storm  of  protest 
from  Gen.  Jackson's  friends,  who  charged  that 
tl«  ir  leader  had  been  cheated  out  of  Inspection 
by  bargain,  intrigue  and  corruption.    Nor  did  this 
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feeling  diminish  in  the  succeeding  four  years,  for 
in  1S28  Gen.  Jackson  carried  the  State  triumph 
antly,  and  Daniel  P.  Cook  was  retired  from  poli- 
tics for  the  part  lie  had  played  in  the  election  of 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  election  of  Gen.  Jackson  proved  an  epoch 
in  the  political  history  of  the  nation,  as  it  brought 
about  the  formation  of  new  political  policies  and 
meant  the  total  collapse  of  the  old  Federalist  and 
Republican  parties.  In  the  eight  years  during 
which  he  dominated  the  policies  of  the  country, 
there  was  a  new  alignment  of  political  forces 
under  the  names  of  the  Democratic  and  Whig 
parties,  and  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Illinois 
were  not  slow  to  ally  themselves  with  their 
favorite  political  lender.  With  the  ascendency  of 
Jackson  to  political  power,  Henry  Clay  hecame 
the  leader  of  the  Whig  party  and  partisan  feel- 
ing  ran   high   throughout   the   State. 

The  sentiment  of  Schuyler  County  was  fav- 
orable to  Gen.  Jackson  and,  in  the  elections  of 
1S28  and  lS-">2.  he  was  enthusiastically  tup- 
ported  at  the  polls,  and  the  spirit  of  Democracy 
then  engendered  has  continued  on  down  through 
the  years  of  ceaseless  conflict  and  political  mach- 
ination to  the  present  day.  In  the  election  of 
ISoG,  when  Martin  Van  Buren  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democracy,  the  influence  of  Jack- 
son was  strongly  felt  in  Illinois,  and  Schuyler 
County  remained  true  to  the  peerless  leader  and 
voted  strongly  for  Van  P.uren. 

In  1S40,  when  Van  Buren  and  Johnson  again 
contested  with  Gen.  William  II.  Harrison  and 
John  Tyler  for  the  national  honor?,  the  cam- 
paign in  Schuyler  waxed  warm.  Political  clubs 
were  formed  and  the  best  of  Illinois'  brilliant 
orators  were  heard  at  meetings  held  in  the 
old  brick  court  house.  The  military  prestige  of 
Gen.  Harrison  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  hardy  pioneers,  and  the  political  songs  of 
"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too"  reverberated  from 
Chicago  to  Cairo.  When  the  votes  were  counted 
in  Schuyler  the  Whigs  were  wild  with  delight,  for 
Harrison  had  received  732  votes  to  Gil  for  Van 
Buren. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  vote  in  Schuyler 
in  1S44,  when  Henry  Clay  was  the  leader  of  the 
Whig  forces,  but  in  ISIS  den.  Zachary  Taylor, 
the  hero  of  Buena  Vista,  won  the  hearts  and  the 
votes  of  the  Mexican  War  veterans  and  carried 
the  county  by  a  plurality  of  three  votes.  TLe 
total  vote  was  1.1115,  of  which  Taylor  received 
SOT.  Cass  SO-1,  and  Van  Buren,  the  anti-slavery 


candidate  34.  This  was  the  last  political  vic- 
tory won  by  the  Whigs  in  Schuyler  County  and 
in  every  election  since  ]S4S  a  majority  has  been 
returned   in   favor  of   the   Democratic  candidate. 

During  the  decade  of  the  'fifties  the  "Know 
Nothing"  party,  with  its  mysterious  secrecy  and 
dark  and  hidden  ceremonies,  exerted  more  or 
less  influence  on  politics  in  Illinois  and,  by  its 
operations,  sought  to  influence  elections  where 
tin-  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  were  evenly- 
divided.  But  when  the  party  came  out  in  the 
open  and  made  nominations  of  its  own.  it  soon 
lost  power  and  what  little  influence  it  possessed. 
In  Schuyler  County,  as  in  all  other  portions  of 
the  State,  the  "Know  Nothings"  flourished  for 
a  time  and  had  many  adherents  who  were  at- 
tracted by  the  mysterious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
but  greater  issues  than  mere  prejudice  soon 
caused  "Know  Nothingisin"  to  be  forgotten. 

Gen.  Scott,  the  Whig  presidential  candidate 
in  1S52.  did  not  arouse  the  same  enthusiasm  in 
Schuyler  as  did  the  otfler  military  heroes  and. 
in  the  election.  Pierce  and  King  (Democrats) 
received  !)S0  votes:  Scott  and  Graham  i  Whigs) 
844,  and  Hale  (Independent  I    IG. 

The  disintegration  of  the  old  Whig  party, 
as  foreshadowed  by  the  election  of  1852,  and  the 
new  issues  involved  through  the  pressing  to  the 
front  of  the  slavery  question,  was  it  .ted  and 
recognized  in  Schuyler  County  as  the  forerunner 
of  a  new  political  party  and.  in  the  spring  of 
1856,  there  assembled  a  small  company  of  citizens 
to  discuss  the  political  situation.  It  was  at  this 
meeting,  held  in  George  W.  s. ripps'  school  build- 
ing on  West  Lafayette  Street,  that  the  Republican 
party  of  Schuyler  County  came  into  life.  There 
were  present  George  W.  Scripps,  Rev.  John 
Clarke.  Willielm  Peter.  Masox  Frisby  and  James 
P.  Scripps.  The  latter  afterwards  became 
founder  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  but  died 
May  29.  1006.  At  this  meeting  the  subject  of  the 
approaching  State  convention  at  Bloorniugton, 
called  for  May  29th,  was  talked  over  and  Rev. 
John  Clarke  was  finally  elected  a  delegate  to 
represent  the  embryo  Republicanism  of  Schuy- 
ler County. 

Seutiment  on  the  slavery  question  as  the  para- 
mount political  i>sne  crystalized  slowly  in  Schuy- 
ler  and  resulted  in  a  division  of  forces  in  the 
election  of  1S56,  which  gave  James  Buchanan  the 
largest  plurality  ever  recorded  for  a  presidental 
candidate  in  the  county.  It  was  the  first  i-iitical 
landslide  in  the  county,  and  makes  all  others  seem 
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small  in  comparison.  Buchanan  and  Breckin- 
ridge were  the  standard  bearers  of  the  united 
Democracy,  and  they  received  1369  votes.  1  ree- 
mont  and  Dayton,  the  candidates  of  the  new  lie- 
publican  party,  received  "SS  votes,  and  Fillmore 
and  Donelson,  of  the  American  or  Know-Xothiug 
party,  OTO.  This  was  the  final  effort  of  the  Know 
Nothing  part}'  as  a  factor  in  national  politics, 
though  in  that  year  it  was  largely  instrumental 
in  the  defeat  of  William  A.  Richardson,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Illinois. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  political  cam- 
paign following  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican paity.  no  effort  will  be  made  to  describe 
the  bitter  hate  and  venom  that  marked  the  part- 
isan r..n tests  in  Schuyler  County.  The  present 
generation  can  form  no  idea  of  the  intense  and 
hitter  excitement  that  characterized  the  mad  poli- 
tical turmoil  which  finally  terminated  in  the 
Civil  War.  There  are.  hoWever,  many  facts  of 
political  history  of  this  period  which  can  be  re- 
viewed and  that  have  a  true  place  in  the  political 
history  of  the  county,  and  these  will  be  correctly 
reported  without  1  ias. 

The  senatorial  campaign  of  1S5S,  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  as  the  com- 
manding central  figures,  before  its  close  became 
of  national  importance,  but  it  likewise  is  full  of 
historic  interest  from  a  purely  local  standi" out, 
as  Schuyler  County  had  four  candidates  for  the 
Legislature  in  the  field  and  was  made  a  battle 
ground  by  both  political  aspirants. 

The  senatorial  district  of  which  Schuyler  was 
a  part,  was  composed  of  the  counties  of  Hancock. 
Henderson  and  Schuyler.  Rev.  John  P.  Rich- 
mond was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  State 
Senate  and  Hon.  L.  D.  Erwin,  of  the  same  poli- 
tical party,  was  up  for  reelection  as  Representa- 
tive. Hon.  John  C.  Bagby  was  a  candidal  for 
State  Senator  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  John 
B.  Seeley  was  the  legislative  candidate  of  the 
National  Democratic  party. 

Abraham  Lincoln  opened  his  senatorial  cam- 
paign of  1S5S  at  Benrdstown,  on  August  12,  and 
Schuyler  Republicans  were  well  represented,  as 
the  issues  of  the  campaign  were  stirring  the  peo- 
ple as  they  had  never  been  stirred  before. 

On  Wednesday  October  20,  1S5S,  Lincoln  erne 
to  Rusliville.  It  was  a  raw.  cold  day.  but  the 
people  turned  out  by  thousands.  Great  pi 
tion  had  been  nc.de  to  welcome  him  and  at  an 
early  hour  wagons,  horsemen  and  people  on  foot 
began  pouring  into   the  town.     As   they  entered 


they  were  taken  in  charge  by  marshals  on  horse 
back  and  escorted  to  the  rendezvous  north  n| 
town.  The  united  procession,  under  direction  oi 
Chief  Marsha]  Levi  Lusk,  then  moved  forward 
to  the  square,  then  down  Washington  Street  to 
Jackson  and  east  on  Lafayette  to  St.  Louis  Sri'  ■■■. 
and  on  returning  to  the  square  the  wagons,  cai 
riages  and  footmen  dispersed,  and  the  horsemen, 
headed  by  the  Rushville  band  and  a  martial  com- 
pan}  known  as  "The  Wide  Awake-."  marched  to 
the  home  of  William  II.  Ray,  where  Mr.  Linen:;; 
was  entertained.  While  Lincoln's  reception  in 
Rushville  was  a  most  enthusiastic  one,  it  was 
marred  by  partisan  demonstrations  ol  the  m 
flagrant  kind.  As  has  been  previously  staled, 
partj  feeling  ran  high  and  it  showed  itself  in  a 
most  unfavorable   lighl    at    the  Lincoln   meeting. 

On  the  night  before  Lincoln  came,  some  one 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  old  court  house  ;,  ! 
hung  a  black  Hag  from  the  steeple,  and  during!'.-' 
speaking  the  sheriff  was  required  to  dear  the 
court  house  roof  of  boys  who  made  such  a  din  :is 
to  draw  n  the  speakers  v 

In  one  of  the  court  house  windows,  direct  I  \ 
over  the  stand  from  wind  Li)  oln  poke,  was  :i 
crowd  of  young  ladies  who  waved  silol'l  a  ni--  r 
doll,  to  which  was  attached  ..  banner  bearing  i  .■• 
inscription  ••Hurrah  for  Line-  in  '."  Crowing  n  •  :••• 
bold  when  they  saw  they  were  detracting  .  ' 
tention  from  the  speaker.  red  lor  Dot!- 

las  and  publicly  announced  t    -".  he  would  -, 
Rushville  in  the  near  futur-e-.     Mr.  !- 
ped  in  the  midst  of  his  _•.      :   spe<   :h  and,  !  i 
ing    to    the    window,    pol  I    1'"'    >"' 

ladies  to  be  still  until  he  d  hi 

when    he    would  yield   the    s:   ;.d   t.,    then.      I 
kindly  rebuke  administei 
order,  and  he  was  allowed   to  Sni  h   his   .-. 
without   further  disturb;;:.  -. 

The  great  joint  debate  I    :ween  the  '•  i»"  • 
less  leaders  had  been  held    '  l~:.  Lin 
Rushville,  and  his  fame  Lul  gone   l"   ,:;' 
most,  parts  of  the  Union  as  "  .-_-  orn:  n 
a  worthy  antagonist  of  Ste:  _ri-  A.  I  < 
candidates  delayed  their  vl-i:   to      ■■In 
late  in  the  campa  ign,  ■   i  "•  " 

most   of   the  political    - 
diroi  t  votes  in  the  Legis     :      .   •  •  n  ■  ■>>     ' 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  ,  .. 

wee!-,  in  the  campaign  <  -..  ■  i    ' 

able  to  give),  and  the  wei 
to    him    was    unparalh      . 

-   was  the  idol  o.  '    '  ' 
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II.'  was  known  personally  to  every  man  of  prom- 
inence  in  the  county,   having  frequently   visited 

Ku-hville  while  practicing  at  the  bar  and  in 
earlier  political  campaigns.  lie  was  at  this  time 
at  the  zenith  of  his  career  and  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  his  party  in  .State  and  Nation.  His 
old  friends  in  Seliuyler  had  watched  his  meteoric 
rise  to  the  proud  eininenci  he  now  held,  and  were 
eager  to  follow  the  "Little  Giant"  in  political 
battles  that  were  yet  to  come,  for  they  all  looked 
uik)ii  him  ns  the  logical  successor  to  James  Buch- 
anan as  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Lincoln  meeting  had  spurred  the  Democrats 
to  even  greater  efforts,  and  the  crowd  that  wel- 
comed Douglas  ou  that  fair  October  day  was  the 
largest  that  had  ever  gathered  in  Kushville.  and 
was  not  to  be  eclipsed  until  many  years  after- 
wards when  the  population  of  the  county  had 
greatly   increased. 

The  platform  was  erected  on  the  north  side  of 
the  court  house  and  was  not  completed  at  the 
time  sot  for  the  speaking  to  begin ;  but  when 
Douglas  appeared  he  was  lifted  by  some  of  his 
strong  armed  constituents  to  the  speaker's  stand. 
His  answer  to  Lincoln  was  along  the  same  lines 
that  he  had  used  during  the  long  campaign  now 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  was  given  with 
unparalleled  spirit  and  eloquence.  He  spoke  for 
three  hours  and  his  magnetic  presence  and  match- 
less eloquence  is  remembered,  even  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  by  those  who' heard  him. 

At  the  Douglas  rally  an  incident  occurred 
which  is  worthy  of  uole.  The  Democrats  were 
eager  to  overshadow  the  recent  Republican  rally, 
and  as  an  aid  to  tins  purpi  se,  borrowed  a  can- 
non at  Beardstown  to  be  fired  ou  the  day  of  the 
speaking.  They  had  planned  to  have  a  pageant 
that  would  delight  all  spectatois  and  till  their 
rivals  with  envy.  The  cannou  was  mouuted  on 
the  running  gears  of  a  wagon  and  hauled  about 
the  square,  and  the  announcement  made  that  it 
would  he  fired  at  the  close  of  the  speaking. 

While  Senator  Douglas  was  still  talking,  the 
boys  undertook  to  load  the  cannon,  "Jack"  Zeig- 
ler  was  master  of  ceremonies.  The  old  method  of 
loading  by  cramming  down  paper,  to  him  was 
good  enough  in  its  way.  but  it  didn't  make  noise 
enough.  lie  suggested  wet  chipped  leather,  and 
there  were  loads  of  it  in  the  rear  of  Ryan's 
harness  shop. 

'•nam  that  down  tight  and  they'll  hear  your 
old  cannon  in  every  adjoining  county  when  she 
speaks."  said  "Jack." 


The  boys  did  as  directed.  When  all  was  ready 
the  lanyard  was  jerked;  the  powder  Hashed 
into  a  geyser  of  flame;  there  was  a  Hash,  a  pause 
and  then  a  shuck  which  shook  the  very  earth  and 
shattered  all  the  glass  windows  on  the  northeast 
(..nice  of  the  square.  The  noise  was  awful,  the 
result  disastrous.  The  leather  had  clung  to  the 
gun's  interior,  refusing  ejectment,  and  the  can- 
non was  shattered  into  a  hundred  pieces.  The 
broken  parts  leaped  into  the  air  and  Hew  sky 
high,  and  that  was  the  last  of  the  Democrat's 
mighty  cannon.  Miraculous  as  it  seems,  no  one 
was  injured.  A  large  piece  of  the  cannon  fell  in 
the  center  of  the  park  .just  grazing  the  shoulder 
of  James  Lawler,  hut  he  escaped  uninjured. 

In  the  ever  memorable  political  contest  of  1SG0, 
Schuyler  was  again  loyal  to  Don-las  and  he 
polled  1559  votes;  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  956; 
Bell  and  Everett,  15;  and  Breckinridge  and  Lane, 
S.  The  voie  in  1S64  stood:  MeClellan  and  Pen- 
dleton, 1691  ;  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  HOG. 

Following    is   a    table  of   the   official    vote   for 
President  in  Schuyler  County  since  1S64: 
1SGS — Seymour.   L75C. ;   Grant    1,311. 
1ST-'-    Greeley,  1,577;  Grant,   1,430. 
1ST''.— Til  den.  1S04;  Hayes.  1,522;  Cooper.  115. 
1SS0— Hancock.  1,937;  Garfield,  1,520;  Weaver. 
69. 

1SS4— Cleveland,  1,956;  Blaine,  1,533;  St.  John, 
24;  Butler.  25. 

1SSS— Cleveland,  1,994;  Harrison.  1.G10;  Fisk, 
92;  Street,  r,  IS. 

1S92— Cleveland,  1.SS0;  Harrison,  1.50.°.;  Bid- 
well.   1-12;   Weaver.  209. 

1S9G— Bryan,  2,325;  McKinley.  1,84S;  Levering 
63;   Palmer.  1L 

1900 — Bryan.  2.107;  McKinley.  1,791;  Wooley, 
74:  1  laker.  4. 

1904-  Parker,  1,682;  Roosevelt,  1,030;  Swal- 
low, 27.1. 

Representatives  in  Congress.— The  first  con- 
gressional  district  of  which  Schuyler  County  was 
a  part,  embraced  the  whole  State  of  Illinois  and 
Daniel  I'.  Cook  was  the  Representative  in  Con- 
gn  ;s.  He  was  followed  in  1S27  by  Joseph  Duu- 
can,  who  served  until  1S34,  when  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  governorship. 

In  1S31  the  first  Congressional  apportionment 
was  made  and  the  State  was  divided  into  three 
district-.  Schuyler  was  in  the  Third  District 
which  included  Pike.  Morgan  and  Sangamon 
Counties  and  all  the  territory  to  the  north  of 
them.     Joseph  Duncan  of  Jacksonville,  who  sue- 
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ceeded  Daniel  P.  Cook,  represented  this  Third 
District  anil  lie  was  succeeded  by  William  h. 
May.  a  Democrat,  who  served  from  1S34  to  1S30. 
John  T.  Stuart.  Whig,  of  Springfield,  succeeded 

May  and  served  two  terms  to  he  followed  by  John 
J.   Hardin,  of  the  same  political  party. 

It  was  during  Hardins  term  of  olliee  that  the 
State  was  again  redistrieted  and  .Schuyler  was 
placed  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  with 
Greene,  Jersey,  Calhoun,  Pike,  Adams.  Mar- 
quette, (a  part  of  Adams,)  F.rown,  Fulton,  Peoria 
and  Macoupiu  Counties. 

William  A.  Richardson,  then  a  resident  of 
Rusbville,  was  elected  to  Congress  from  this  dis- 
trict in  1847  to  succeed  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who 
had  been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Mr.  Richardson  served  six  consecutive  terms 
(the  first  being  a  fractional  term  to  complete 
that  for  which  Douglas  had  been  elected  in 
184G),  but  during  his  third  term  he  moved  to 
Quincy,  where  he  afterwards  made  his  home. 

In  1S52  Schuyler  County  was  placed  in  the 
Fifth  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Adams, 
Pike,  Calhoun,  Brown.  Schuyler,  McDonough, 
Hancock  and  Henderson,  and  a^'aiu  in  ISO]  there 
was  another  rearrangement  when  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict was  formed  to  include  the  following  coun- 
ties; Fulton,  Mason.  Menard,  Cass.  McDonough, 
Crown  and  Pike. 

The  Republicans  having  succeeded  to  political 
power  in  Illinois,  the  new  Congressional  Districts 
created  in  1S72  were  designed  to  be  favorable  to 
that  party.  Schuyler  was  placed  iu  the  Tenth 
District,  which  was  made  up  of  Mercer,  Hen- 
derson, Warren.  Hancock,  ami  Schuyler  Coun- 
ties. The  first  Republican  convention  in  this 
district  nominated  William  II.  Ray  of  Itush- 
ville,  as  their  candidate  and  he  was  elected  and 
served  one  term.  Two  years  later  the  Dem- 
ocrats nominated  John  C.  Bagby,  also  of  Rush- 
ville,  and  he  too  was  elected,  notwithstanding  the 
adverse  Republican  majority,  and  served  in  Con- 
gress  from    1ST."}    to    1ST". 

Ten  years  elapsed  before  the  boundary  of 
the  Congressional  District  was  changed  and  in 
1S82  the  Eleventh  District  was  formed  with  the 
counties  of  Rock  Island,  Mercer.  Hender.-on, 
Warren,  Hancock,  McDonough  and  Schuyler. 
While  nominally  Republican,  the  district  was  not 
proof  against  Democratic  victories  and  the  elec- 
tions were,  in  consequence,  spirited  ones. 

When  the  Democrats  once  more  came  into 
power   in    1^02.    they    turned    their   attention    to 


congressional  dUtri'-ts  and  a.  new  apportionment 
was  made,  ami  the  Fifteenth  District  was  creati  d 
of  the  counties  of  Henderson,  Warren,  Hancock. 
McDonough.  Adams.  Brown  and  Schuyler.  I/ike 
the  Republicans  they  had  planned  a  district  along 
[•artisan  line-,  hut  with  popular  candidates  ami 
vigorous  campaigning  the  Republicans  were  suc- 
cessful in  every  campaign  save  the  last  one  in 
1000. 

A  typical  "gerrymander"  marked  the  last  change 
of  Congress;  nal  Districts  in  1901,  and  it  was 
planned  ami  designed  to  be  hopelosly  Republican. 
The  new  Fifteenth  District  is  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Henry,  Knox,  Fulton,  Schuyler  and 
Adams,  ami  it  is  ably  represented  in  Congress 
by    George    W.    Prince    of    Galesburg. 

Members  or  the  Gexebal  Assembly. — In  re- 
viewing the  history  of  Schuyler  County's  rep- 
resentation in  the  General  Assembly,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  Representatives  from  this 
county  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  b  gis- 
lation  for  the  State.  From  the  year  1832  until 
1000,  Schuyler  was  represented  in  the  General 
Assembly  by  one  of  its  citizens  as  a  Senator 
or  Representative,  with  the  exception  of  two 
sessions  in  1SG4-G6  and  1S82-84. 

On  the  organization  of  the  county  in  1820 
Schuyler  was  placed  in  a  district  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Pike.  Fulton,  Adams.  Morgan 
and  Peoria.  In  1S32  a  new  district  was  formed 
of  Fulton.  Knox,  Henry,  Calhoun,  Mercer,  Mc- 
Donough and  Warren  Counties,  and  William  Mc- 
Creery  was  elected  Senator  and  William  A.  Min- 
shall  Representative,  both  being  residents  of 
Schuyler  County.  From  is::.;  to  1S40  Schuyler 
was  set  apart  as  one  district  and  fleeted  a 
Senator  and  Representative.  After  1S40  Brown 
Countj    was   added  to  the  district. 

Since  ISIS,  when  the  second  State  Constitution 
went  into  effect,  the  Legislative  Districts  of 
which  Schuyler  has  been  a  part,  have  beea  as 
follows : 

1848  —  Sixteenth  Senatorial;  McDonough, 
Schuyler,  Brown,  Highland.  Thirty-sixth  Be;^ 
resentative :     Schuyler. 

1S54 — Eleventh  Senatorial  : 
derson,  Hancock.  Thirtieth 
Schuyler. 

1SG1— Twelfth      Senatorial: 


Schuyler.     Hen- 
Representative: 


Menard.      Cass, 


Schuyler,   Brown,   Morgan.     Thirtieth  R>:^ 


1S72— Twenty  fifth  Senatorial  :    Fulton,  Schuy- 
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18S2— Thirty-fourth  Senatorial :  Mason,  Men- 
ard,   Cass.    Schuyler. 

1S93 — TweDty-eighth  Senatorial :  Hancock, 
McDonough,  Schuyler. 

1901— Thirtieth  Senatorial :  Tazewell,  Mason, 
Menard,    Cass,    Crown,    Sehnyler. 

State  Senators  elected  from  Schuyler  County 
are:  William  McCreery,  1832-34;  George  W.  P. 
Maxwell,  1S34-3S;  William  A.  Kichardson,  1S3S- 
12;  John  Brown.  1846-48;  John  P.  Richmond, 
■  and  1858-62;  Robert  Brown;  1S74-78; 
John  M    Darnell,  1884-88. 

!  ,  resentatives  elected  from  Schuyler  County 
;  iVilliam  A.  Minshall,  1S32-34;  Jacob  Vande- 

.  1834-36;  William  A.  Richardson,  1836-38; 
John  Brown.  1S38-40;  William  A.  Minshall,  1S40- 
42;  P.  C.  Vance,  1S42-44;  John  Brown,  1844- 
46;  Lewis  D.  Erwin,  1846-48;  Jesse  Darnell, 
1848-50;  Allen  Persinger,  1850-52;  Francis  E. 
Bryant,  1S52-54 ;  John  P.  Richmond,  1854-56; 
Lewis  D.  Erwin.  1856-62;  Joseph  Sharron.  1S62- 
64;  George  W.  Metz,  1S66-68;  John  Ewing, 
186S-70;  Samuel  S.  Benson.  1S70-72 ;  John 
M.  Darnell,  1872-74;  James  DeWitt,  1S74-76:  Wil- 
liam T.  McCreery,  1876-SO:  FTosea  Davis,  1S78- 
80;  William  C.  Reno,  1SS0-S2;  Perry  Logsdon, 
1S84-86  and  18S8-90;  William  T.  McCreery,  1SSS- 
00;  Bernard  P.  Preston,  1890-94;  U.  A.  Wilson. 
1894-9S;  James  A.  Teel.  -1S94-96 ;  George  M. 
Black,  1SOS-3900;  J.  E.  Wyaud.  1900-1902;  A.  M. 
Foster  1906-1908. 

Delegatks  to  Constitutional  Conventions. — ■ 
In  the  three  Constitutional  Conventions  that  have 
been  held  since  Schuyler  County  was  organized 
as  a  county,  the  representation  has  been  as 
follows:  1847— William  A.  Minshall:  1862— 
John  P.  Richmond:  1869-70— Jesse  C.  Fox.  The 
constitution  framed  by  the  Convention  of  1862 
was  rejected  by  vote  of  the  people. 

State's  Attorneys— From  1825  until  1S72  the 
Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the  county  was  chosen 
to  represent  a  district  rather  than  a  county,  and 
il  does  not  always  happen  that  the  attorney  was 
a  resident  of  the  county,  though  a  number  of  the 
attorneys  who  held  this  office  and  afterwards 
achieved  national  reputation  were  members  of 
the  Schuyler  County  bar.  The  attorneys  who 
have  served  in  this  official  capacity  are:  James 
Turney,  1s;2.,-2o;  Jonathan  II.  Pugl).  pro  (em., 
1826;  William  Brown.  1S20-31 ;  Thomas  Ford, 
l.s.Tl-^4;  William  A.  Richardson  1834-38;  Wil- 
liam Elliott.  1S3S-44;  Henry  1..  Bryant,  1844-18: 
Robert   S.    Blackwell.    ISJs-.Yj  ;    John    S.    Bailey, 


ls.V2-.-s;  L.  II.  Waters.  185S-59;  DeWitt  C. 
Johnston,  pro  tem.,  1S39-60;  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
1800-68;  L.  W.  James.  1S6S-72 ;  Edward  P.  V.,::. 
1872-76;  Sylvanus  B.  Montgomery.  1876-84  ; 
David  II.  Glass,  1SS4-06;  Thomas  E.  Botten- 
berg.   1896-1904;   Herman   II.  Brown.   1904. 

Count!/  Clerks— John  B.  Terry.  1825-27,  re- 
signed December,  is27:  Hart  Fellows,  1827-37; 
William  Ellis,  1837-1847;  Nathan  Moore.  1847- 
5G.  resigned  September.  1856;  Edward  Bertholf, 
September  to  December,  1856  :  <'!  arl(  s  Xeill.  1850- 
C0:DcWitt  ('.  Johnston.  1S00-64;  A.  L.  Noble, 
1864-6S;  John  M.  Spangler.  1868-72;  John  C. 
Scripps,  1S72-76:  Mark  Bogue.  1876-90;  A.  P. 
Rodewald,   1S90-98;  Isaac  Lewis.  ISDS. 

Recorder* — John  P..  Terry.  1S25-27;  Hart  Fel- 
lows. lS27-n,S;  Richard  Dougherty,  1838-46 : 
Thomas  I.  Garrett,  1846-48.  By  the  adoption  of 
the  State  Constitution  of  ISIS  the  offices  of 
Recorder  ami  Circuit  Clerk  were  merged,  and 
since  that  date  both  ottices  have  been  filled  by  the 
Circuit  Clerk. 

Circuit  Clerks— Hart  Fellows,  1825-36,  resigned 
December,  1836;  Robert  A.  Glenn,  1836-40; 
Joseph  Montgomery,  1S40-52;  Lewis  D.  Erwin. 
1S52-56;  Joseph  Montgomery.  1S56-60;  Thomas  J. 
Kinney.  1S0O-64;  Simon  Doyle.  1S64-6S;  Edward 
Bertholf.  1si;s-72;  William  Paris,  1S72-S0;  Wil- 
liam II.  II.  Rader,  1SS0-S4:  Charles  II.  Wells. 
1SS4-SS;  Nathan  S.  Montgomery,  1SS8-96;  Eli  B. 
Dixson.  1S90-1904;  Edward  J.  Ryan.  1904  to 
date. 

County  Treasurers— David  Blair,  1S27-2S:  Wil- 
lis O'Neal.  1828-33;  Edward  Doyle,  1S33-34 : 
Adam  Dunlap,  1S34-35;  Harvey  Lester,  1835-36; 
Robert  II.  Burton,  1836-37;  Marshall  Smith. 
March.  ls:;7  to  September,  38:i7:  William  Cox. 
1S37-3S  (removed);  Clark  Dennis,  1838-39; 
Joseph  T.  Campbell,  18:19-42;  John  Seripps.  1842- 
4:i;  Jam..-  DeWitt.  1S4.T4.-.  ;  Nathan  Moore. 
1845-47;  E.  II.  O.  Seeley,  ls47-49:  Enoch  EJ- 
monston.  ls|:i-.v_>:  Peter  L.  Campbell,  1S52-60; 
Simon  Doyle.  1S60-62;  Enoch  Kdmonston,  1S62- 
04;  Elias  l>.  Leach,  1S04-60;  Joseph  N.  Ward. 
1S60-0S;  Edwin  M.  Anderson.  lsi;v-;u:  George  H. 
Nelson.  1S70-72;  Edward  1>.  Wells,  1S72-70;  Ed- 
win Dyson,  1876-78;  August  Nell.  1S7S-S2;  Ed- 
win Dyson,  lss-s,;:  j0U]  s.  Stutsman,  1SS6-90; 
George  Manna,  ls:>u-'..};  A.  II.  ('lark.  1894-:'S: 
George  T.  Whitson,  1S9S-1902;  Charles  K.  Strong. 
1902-00  :  William  <v<.|i,.r,  190G  OS. 

School  Commissioners  am!  Superintendents. — 
Alexander    Curry.    1820-,"..".;    Henry    B.    Bertholf, 
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>:  William 

Ellis.  1S39-40;  Edwa 

lsio-u 

::    Jonatha; 

11    ]».    Manlove,    IS42- 

Scripp: 

-.    is  i:;-iT : 

George  Little,    1847: 
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Howard    F.    Dyson,    appointed    to    fill    vacancy, 
i  cember  13,  1007. 


Wh 


W.  Wells,  1S4S;  Jolin  Scripps,  1848-49;  Daniel 
T.  Berry,  1849-50;  John  S.  Bagby  1830;  Charles 
Neill.  1S50-56;  William  Ellis.  1856-58;  George  K. 
Benton,  IS5S-60;  Anderson  D.  Davies,  1S60-C2; 
Henry  Smither,  1S62-G4 ;  Jesse  C.  Fox,  1SG4-6S ; 
Jonathan  It.  Xeill,  1S6S-72;  William  A.  Clark. 
1S72-70;  Henry  II.  Foley,  1S76-S0 ;  D.  M.  Stover, 
18S6-94;  J.  G.  Marce,  1S04-98;  I..  .7.  McCreery, 
1S98-1002;  J.  Rollo  Black,  1902-OG;  L.  J.  Mc- 
Creery, 100G. 
—  Sheriffs— Orris  McCartney,  1S25-2S;  Joel  Pen- 
nington* 1S2S-34;  Thomas  Ilayden,  1S34-3S;  John 
G.  Mcllatton,  1S3S-42;  Joseph  T.  Campbell,  1S42- 
44;  Enoch  Edmouston,  1S44-48;  Asa  Goodwin, 
1S4S-50;  Lewis  D.  Erwin,  1S50-52 ;  Asa  Goodwin, 
1852-54;  Charles  Xeill,  1S54-5G ;  John  Hugh 
Lawler,  1S56-5S;  Enoch  Edmouston,  1S5S-00;  Ed- 
ward Bertholf,  18G0-G2;  Joseph  Dyson  1S62-G4; 
John  C.  Brown,  1SG4-GG;  Joseph  Dyson,  18GG-GS; 
Henry  J.  Sapp,  1SGS-70:  Joseph  Dyson,  1870-72; 
George  T.  Whitson,  1S72-7J  ;  George  M.  Camp- 
bell. 1S74-7G;  John  A.  Harvey,  1S7G-7S;  John 
C.  Brown.  1S7S-S0 ;  John  Xeill,  1SS0-S2.  Jacob 
Pruett,  1SS2-SG;  John  Xeill,  1SSG-00;  George  S. 
Greer.  1S90-04;  Felix  Jackson,  1S94-9S;'  John 
Xeill.  1S9S-1902;  Felix  Jackson,  1902-06;  S.  R. 
Moore,  190G. 

Green,      1825-29;      Thomas 

mder    Fenny ;    John    P. 

Wampler.    1S1S-50;    A.    II. 

ter  Wampler,  1852-54  ;  A.  II. 

Peter     Wampler,     1S5G-5S; 

185S-G0;  John  R.  Randall. 
1860-02;  Alexander  Montgomery,  1SG2-G4;  Henry 
J.  Sapp.  1S64-G6:  John  F.  Sidles.  1SC6~-1SGS; 
Adam  Trone,  1868-70;  Hud  *M\  Deane.  1870-74; 
C.  M.  Grimwood,  1S74-76;  Barnett  F.  Watts, 
1876  7s;  Hn.l  M.  Deane  1S7S-S0;  John  S.  Vance. 
1SS0-82  :n John  F.  Sidles,  1S82-8G;  Hud  M.  Deane. 
18S6-a900;  Nathan  Parish,  1900-1902;  F.  S.  Chip- 

nian.   1902 . 

Surveyors — Jonathan  D.  Manlove,  1S25-29; 
William  F.  Manlove.  1S29-34;  Allen  Persinger, 
1834-38;  F.  F.  Bryant.  1S38-42;  J.  Miles  Sweeney, 
1842-46;  Leonidas  Homey,  1S46-G1  :  Charles 
Prather,  lN>;i-tr2;  Jeremiah  Stumm.  1S62-G4  :  John 
M.  Campbell,  1SG4-G6;  James  W.  Watts.  1866- 
GS;  Jeremiah  Stumm,  1S6S-74 ;  James  W.  Watts, 
lS74-7r.:  Jefferson  Florney,  1S76-S5;  Jeremiah 
Stumm,    ISsr.-iOiU;    J.    Clarke    Craft".    1904-07; 


Coroners — Levin 
Raines.    1S2H:    Ale: 

Skiles,    :    Fete: 

Perkins.  1S50-52;  F 
Perkins.  1S54-56 ; 
William    G.    Denny, 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 


i  1 1<  11 1  WA  YS— POST      I!<  IFTES— RAILROADS. 


I II  VEI.OPMENT  nF  HIGHWAYS — LAYING  OUT  OF  ROAD 
FROM  RUSHVII.LE  TO  ROCK  ISLAND — EARLY  ROADS 
IX  SCHUYLER  COUNTY— FIRST  TOST  ROUTES — IN- 
AUGURATION    OF     RURAL     MAIL     ROUTES FERRIES 

.VXD  BRIDGE  SITES — MILL-SEATS — TIIKTi;  HISTORY 
AXI)  LOCATION  —  FIRST  COUNTY  BRIDGE  OVER 
CROOKED  CREEK  COMPLETED  IN  1S30 — FIRST  RAIL- 
ROAD PLANNED  IN  IS36 — COUNTY  VOTES  S150,- 
000  IX  RAILROAD  BONDS — RAILROAD  BUILT  TO 
RUS1IVILLE  IN  18G9 — TELEPHONE  CONSTRUCTION 
— LIST   OF   TELEPHONE   LINES    Nov.     IN   OPERATION. 

In  1823,  when  the  first  settlement  was  madi  in 
Schuyler  County,  there  were  few  well  established 
roads  in  Illinois,  in  the  south  ami  central  por- 
tions of  the  State  then-'  were  well  defined  lines 
Of  travel,  but  these  were  little  more  than  paths 
or  trails,  ami  as  they  approached  the  Illinois 
River  they  grew  less  distinct,  and  when  Si  bu  ler 
County  was  reached  they  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether. Here  the  trail  of  the  settler  ended  and, 
to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Hudson  Fay  country 
and  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  were 
none  ■  the  familiar  signs  to  mark  the  pain  of  the 
adveni  urous  ho  nes  leker. 

Follov  ing  the  trail  was  not  as  easy  as  the 
name  suggests,  and  to  do  it  successfully  the 
settler    had    to   exercise  the   keen   knowledge   of 

v. icraft  that  he  had  gained  by  observation  and 

experience.  Animals  and  Indians  had  loci  ted 
the  fords  in  many  instances  before  the  coming 
of  the  white  man.  and  thus  bad  outlined  a  gen- 
eral line  of  travel,  and  the  emigrants,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  least  resistance,  made  a  well 
beaten  path  through  the  trackless  forests  and 
across  the  wide  expanse  of  prairie  which,  in 
time  and  through  constant  travel,  b ■■■  •  £  a  ■■•  •-  I 
defined  highway. 

When  the  first  settlers  who  located  in  Schuyler 
made    their    journey    north    from    the    southern 
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part  01'  Indiana,  they  found  oul 
here  and  there  had  been  r< 
over    the    worst    sloughs.    Tb< 


rail  that 
duroyed 


route  had  been  blazed  to  mark  the  trail,  am'. 
in  many  instances  those  who  had  -'one  before  bad 
written  their  names  on  the  smooth  larked  trees, 
telling  where  they  were  from  and  \\h  ire  they  weiv 
going,  a  message  that  was  often  road  with  wel- 
come by  friends  who  came  after  them.  When 
some  one  had  found  a  hotter  road  leading  off 
from  the  trail,  it  was  marked  by  setting  a  row  of 
stakes  at  the  points  of  digression,  which  was  a 
sign  well  understood  by  the  pioneers  of  the  plains. 
The  roads  thus  improvised  by  the  frontiersmen 
weic  laid  out  without  reference  to  section  lines 
and,  as  necessity  arose,  they  were  straightened, 
but  the  first  rude  trail  very  often  determined 
the  destiny  of  what  are  now  flourishing  cities 
and.  in  a  manner,  affected  the  greater  lines  oi 
commerce  when  railroad  building  began. 

In  this  connection  it  will  not  lie  out  of  place 
to  refer  to  the  establishment  of  a  trail,  or  road, 
from  Rushville  to  Rock  Island,  which  afterwards 
became  a  well  defined  route  of  travel  when  the 
excitement  over  the  lead  mines  at  Galena  started 
a  stream  of  emigration  northward.  This  road 
was  laid  out  in  1S27  by  J.  D.  Manlove  and 
Thomas  Beard,  who  were  engaged  in  the  work 
for  ten  days.  They  left  Rushville  on  horse- 
back and.  in  their  travels  northward,  did  not 
find  a  single  settlement  until  Fort  Armstrong 
was  reached.  In  a  reminescence  of  pioneer  times 
Mr.  Manlove  writes  that  the  road  was  marked 
by  stakes  and  buffalo  bones,  which  were  found  in 
abundance,  and  that  after  they  had  finished 
their  work,  the  first  team  passed  through  Rush- 
ville in  the  spring  of  1827  for  the  Galena  lead 
mines. 

By  authority  of  a  State  law  the  County  Com- 
missioners were  given  very  broad,  but  rather 
vague,  authority  to  lay  out  roads,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  Schuyler's  history  the  question  of  roads 
was  one  that  occupied  a  considerable  share  of 
the  attention  of  the  County  Commissioners.  It 
was  on  Dei  ember  r,.  ]x2.">.  that  the  first  road 
district  in  Schuyler  County  was  laid  out.  and  it 
embraced  a  territory  included  within  the  fol- 
lowing bounds:  '-Beginning  at  the  Illinois  River 
on  the  Base  line,  along  river  to  mouth  of  Sugar 
Creek,  thence  with  main  branch  to  the  county 
line,  thence  along  said  line  to  the  county  of 
Ad, '.ins,  thence  south  along  said  line  to  the  base 
line,  thence  east  to  place  of  beginning." 


At  this  meeting  of  the  Board  a  report  of  the 
ioni  rs  ao.Hiinted  to  lay  out  ;:  road  from 
lie:  rd's  ferry  to  the  southeast  cqrner  of  Sec- 
tion Hi  -  v..  Ft  l  W.,  was  received,  and  Jonathan 
Reno  appointed  to  supervise  the  construction  of 
the  same.  The  Commissioners  who  had  laid  out 
tie-  road  were  Kphraim  Eggleston.  Jonathan 
Reno  and  Levin  Given,  who  had  each  received 
si  for  their  service-.  David  E.  Blair  was  the 
first  Supervisor  of  Heads  in  the  county.  By 
order  ol  the  Commissioners  on  March  7.  182G. 
the  road  from  Heard's  ferry  to  Section  10.  in 
Rushville  Township,  was  ordered  straightened 
so  as  t"  leave  Beardstown,  first  named  as  the 
county-seat,  off  the  route. 

Freiim  nt  el  unges  were  made  in  the  road  dis- 
tricts and.  on  April  5.  1S27,  the  county  was  di- 
vided ill  four  districts  and  Supervisors  were  ap- 
pointed as  follows:  Edward  White,  Manlove 
Ilorney.  William  Pennington  and  William 
Stephens.  To  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
road  building  the  number  of  districts  was  in- 
creased io  ten.  March  i.  1S2S,  and  Supervisors 
named  as  follows:  John  T.  Norton.  Elisha  Kel- 
logg. Mom-  W.  I'ettigrew,  Willis  O'Neal,  William 
II.  Taylor.  Thomas  Justus.  Isaac  Liuder,  William 
MeKee,  Joel  Tllllis  and  William  Stevens.  Two 
years  later  the  number  of  districts  was  in- 
creased to  fourteen  and  McDonougb  County, 
which  was  Una.  under  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
government  of  Schuyler,  constituted  on,,  district. 

In  laying  out  the  first  roads  in  the  county  the 

work    was    i mplished    without    the    aid    of    a 

surveyor  and  no  ■  cr  n  i  in  record  made.  In  the 
year  1S2*I  a  pciition  was  circulated  lor  a  new 
road  from  Heard's  ferry  to  liushville  and  thence 
west  to  the  county  Hi  e.  the  object  being  to  con- 
tinue the  State  nod  that  ran  through  Illinois 
from  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  by  way  of  I'.iris.  De- 
catur, Springfield  and  [•.eardstown.  which  after- 
wards became  an  im]>ortaiit  highway  for  west- 
ern travel.  The  road  was  surveyed  by  William 
P.  Manlove.  Comity  Surveyor,  and  in  his  notes, 
dated  November  -.>.  l>-.»,  I  >  stated  tl  •  he  began 
at  .,  fork i  d  maple  on  tin  <  esi  I  ;mk  of  the 
Illinois  Uivor  opposite  Hear  tstowti,  ml  sur- 
vey* !  i  •  ''  ■■  ii""'  ■  the  public  square 
in  liushville.  a  disn  n  e  ol  •  lev.  .  ml  a  half 
miles,  and  from  there  to  the  wesl  •  unity  line. 
miles,  ri  ■  line  was 
run  its  entire  length  hi  .our--  a  I  uces, 
Willi  Mazed  trees  for  witness  |>  'iu«.-.  tiil< 
no  other  surveyor  has  ever  lx  ■ 
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the  original  survey,  the  road  as  now  established 
follows  the  general  course  as  laid  out  in  1829. 

The  list  of  early  roads  of  Schuyler,  in  the 
order  of  their  establishment;  is  here  given: 

From    Beard's    terry    to    Rushville,    1825. 

From  Rushville  to  intersect  road  leading  from 
Lewistown  to  county  line,  1^-7. 

From  Rushville  to  the  north  boundary  of 
McDonough  County,  as  staked  by  Manlove  aud 
Beard   in   their  route  to  Rock   Island,   1S27. 

From  Rushville  to  ford  on  Crooked  Creek. 
Sec.  35,  1  N.,  -  W.,  thence  to  intersect  road 
from  Atlas,  seat  of  justice  in  Pike  County,  1S27. 

From  Rushville  to  mouth  of  Crooked  Creek, 
1S2S. 

From  the  Narrows  in  the  Illinois  River  to 
Six  Prairie,   near  Mt.   Sterling,   1S30. 

From  west  line  of  what  is  now  Brown  County 
to  cross  Crooked  Creek  at  Henley's  mill-site  and 
intersect  State  road  from  Rushville,  1831. 

From  the  southwest  comer  of  Sec.  33.  2  S., 
2  W.,  by  way  of  Wilson's  ferry  at  the  Narrows 
on  Illinois  River  to  Rushville,  a  distance  of 
thirty-two  miles,   1831. 

There  were  scores  of  other  roads  established 
with  the  development  of  the  county,  but  the  ones 
named  were  the  principal  lines  of  travel  from 
adjoining  counties  and  they  were  commonly 
designated  as  ".State  roads." 

By  1853  the  development  of  the  pork-pack- 
ing business  in  Rushville  created  a  demand  for 
highway  improvement,  and  a  local  company  was 
organized  to  build  a  plank  road  to  Frederick,  on 
the  Illinois  River,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  The 
road  was  built,  toll-gates  established  and  a 
charge  made  for  every  vehicle  or  animal  that 
nsed  the  road.  With  the  decline  of  the  pork- 
packing  business  the  road  was  abandoned,  though 
it  well  served  its  purpose  during  the  years  it 
was  in  use. 

Post  Routes. — In  the  days  before  the  build- 
ing of  the  railroads  all  the  mail  was  handled  by 
contractors,  and  these  men  were  usually  the 
owners  of  important  stage-lines  and  had  thou- 
sands of  dollars  invested  in  their  equipment  of 
coaches  and  horses.  At  Rushville  previous  to 
1841,  Abraham  Tolle  had  the  contract  for  deliv<  r- 
lng  the  mails,  and  he  operated  stage-routes  to 
Peoria,  Springfield,  Burlington,  Jacksonville, 
Quincy.  Macomb  and  many  near-by  stations.  He 
owned  four  big  Troy  coaches,  each  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  they  were  regarded  as  the  Qnest 
conveyances  in  the  West,  and  were  operated  on 


a  regular  schedule  time  between  the  larger  cities 
named.  The  mail-routes  were  let  by  contract 
and,  in  1M1,  an  Eastern  concern  underbid  Mr. 
Tolle  and  secured  the  business.  These  men  did 
not  give  their  personal  attention  to  the  business, 
but  sublet  the  route  in  minor  divisions,  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  government  "Star 
Routes"  which,  if  not  conceived  in  iniquity,  soon 
developed  into  the  most  brazen  fraudulent  deal- 
ings and  involved  the  department  in  endless 
scandals.  For  more  than  sixty  years  Rushville 
was  a  hub.  as  it  were,  for  numerous  "Star 
Routes."  but,  with  the  development  of  the  rural 
free  delivery,  there  has  been  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion until  there  now  remains  but  two  routes  out 
of  Rushville. 

The  tirst  rural  free  delivery  routes  were  es- 
tablished in  Schuyler  Counts-.  August  1,  1001, 
Route  No.  1  was  from  Rushville  to  Littleton, 
while  Route  No.  2  covered  portions  of  Bain- 
bridge  and  Woodstock  Townships.  New  routes 
were  added  in  subsequent  years  and,  in  1905, 
a  complete  county  system  was  established  and 
twenty-four  routes,  not  all  of  which  start  in  this 
county,  makes  it  possible  for  nearly  every  farmer 
in  the  county  to  have  a  daily  mail  delivery. 
Seven  of  these  routes  have  their  headquarters 
in  Rushville. 

Ferries  and  Bridge  Sites. — The  question  of 
licensing  ferries  was  one  that  devolved  upon  the 
County  Commissioners  and.  inasmuch  as  the 
county  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Illinois 
River  and  traversed  by  two  large  stream--,  there 
were  numerous  applications  to  come  before  that 
body. 

The  first  ferry  license  was  issued  to  Thomas 
Beard,  who  desired  to  establish  a  means  of  com- 
munication across  the  river  where  Beardstown 
is  now  located.  His  license  was  issued  June  5, 
182G  and  he  was  given  authority  to  charge  the 
following  rates: 

Wagon   and   four  horses  or  oxen ?  .75 

Wagon  and  two  horses 50 

Wagon   or  cart   and   horse 37% 

Man  and  horse !-'„• 

Loose  horse   0G% 

Footman     00*4 

Cattle,  per  head 05 

Sheep.  IIo_'s  and  Coats 02 

Double  rates  were  allowed  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  passengers  to  or  from   the 
the  bluffs.     This  Met  use  proved  to  be  ■• 
itive  o    ■   tud  a  ferry  was  maintained  until  1SS0. 
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when  a  bridge  was  constructed  over  the  Illinois 
river  at  that  point. 

Other  ferry-licenses  granted  were  as  follows: 

Andrew  Vance,  September  4.  1S2G,  upper  land- 
in-  on   Illinois   River. 

William  Wilson.  March  1,  1830,  on  Illinois 
River  at  the  Xarrows,  three  miles  below  mouth 
of  Crooked  Creek. 

Willis  O'Neal,  March  9,  1831,  on  Crooked 
Creek  on  Rushville  and  Quincy  road. 

David  Tallnian,  December  •",.  1SS2,  on  Crooked 
Creek,  opposite  Section  11,  1  S.,  2  W. 

William  Haskell,  June  2,  1S34,  on  Crooked 
Creek,  opposite  Section  23,  2  X.,  3  W. 

Allen  Alexander,  March  4.  is:::,,  on  Crooked 
Creek,  opposite  Section  ■'"'..   1   N.,  2  W. 

William  Wilson.  March  T.  1S36,  on  Crooked 
Creek,  opposite  Section   13,  1  S.,  2  W. 

F.enj.  V.  Teel,  June  6,  1S3G,  on  Illinois  River 
opposite  Schuyler  City,  located  near  the  mouth 
of  Sugar  Creek. 

John  Knight,  September  1.  1837.  on  Illinois 
River,   at   foot  of  Grand   Island. 

Mills  ami  Mill-Seats. — The  old  band-mill,  op- 
erated by  horse  power,  did  service  in  Schuyler 
County  for  many  years  after  the  county  was  first 
established,  but  the  pioneers  were  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  water-power  afforded  by 
Sugar  and  Crooked  Creeks,  and  the  first  peti- 
tion for  a  mill  seat  was  made  by  John  Ritchey, 
who  asked  permission  to  build  a  dam  across 
Crooked  Creek  on  northwest  of  Section  33.  1  X., 
2  W..  the  present  site  of  Ripley.  The  writ  was 
issued  December  7.  1S20.  The  next  step  was 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  by  the  County 
Commissioners,  who  visited  the  proposed  mill-site 
and  made  an  estimate  of  the  probable  damage 
to  adjoining  property  caused  by  the  erection  of 
a  dam.  They  also  specified  the  height  of 
the  dam.  The  records  of  the  Commissioner's 
Court  give  the  date  of  establishment  of  the  early 
nulls  in  Schuyler  County  as  follows: 

Benj.  V.  Teel.  June  7,  1S30.     X.  E.  Sec.  6,  2  X. 

1  E.,  on   Sugar  Creek. 

David  Wallace.  June  7,  1830.  S.  W.  Sec. 
20,  2  N.,   1  E.,  on   Sugar  Creek. 

Thomas  Justus.   June  7.   1S30,   S.   W.   Sec.   17. 

2  X.  1   E.,  on  Sugar  Creek. 

Walter  D.   Scott  and   Osbora   Henley,   June  0, 

1831,  X.  E.  See.  11,  1  N„  3  W..  on  Crooked  Creek. 

Win.  C.  Halls.  June  G.   IS31.  S.  K.   i\.  Sec.  20, 

3  N.,  3  W.,  on  Crocked  Crock,  at  present  location 


of  Brooklyn.     (Today  the  mill  on  this  site  is  the 
only  one  in  operation  in  Schuyler  County.) 

P.cnj.  Chadsej  and  John  Johnson  June  G, 
ISai.  E  C  S.  W.  See.  5,  1  X..  1  !■:.,  on  Sugar 
Creek. 

James  A.  Chadsey,  March  5,  1833,  X.  W.  22, 
2  X.,   1    J?.,  on   Sugar  Creek'. 

Sc-.tt  &  Hull.  .March  H.  is:::;.  X.  E.  11.  3  N.,  4 
W.  on  Crooked  Creek,  the  present  location  of  the 
town  of  Hirmingham. 

Abel  Logan.  March  20,  IS3-T;  X.  W.  3,  1  S.,  2 
W.,  on  Crooked  Creek. 

Wm.  McKee  ami  John  Taggart,  Dec.  S,  1835, 
S.  W.  11.  1    \.  :;  W.  on  Crooked  Creek. 

Wm.  A.  madman  and  Samuel  A.  Clift,  June  0. 
1S36,    S.    W.    2,    1    S.,   2    W. 

Asa  Benton.  Sept.  G,  1S3G,  S.  W.  29,  1  S..  2 
W..  on   Crooked   Creek. 

Robert  II.  Burton  and  Eli  Alden.  June  5,  1837, 
S.  w.  29,  l  X..  2  W..  on  Crooked  Creek. 

Asa  Benton.  June  G,  1S37,  S.  W.  4.  1  S.,  2  W., 
on   i  'rooked  Creek. 

Peter  F.  Jonte,  June  3.  is::i.  s.  W.  20,  i  x.,  1 
W..  on  Crane  Creel:. 

Samuel  s.  Claughburgh,  June  5,  1S3S.  X.  W. 
See.  28.   i   x..  1  W..  on  Crane  Creek. 

Adam  Dunlap.  September  4.  1838,  S.  W.  Sec. 
28.  2  X..  3  \\\.  on  Little  Missouri  Creek. 

John  King.  Sep,.  4.  1838.  X.  \i,  15,  3  X.,  4  W.. 
on  Flour  <  'reek. 

First  Cot  nty  Bridge.-— The  General  Assembly 
of  Illinois  bavin;.'  enacted  a  law  making  appro- 
priation for  building  bridges,  the  County  Com- 
missioners on  March  31.  1sl>7,  gave  notice  of  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  over  Crooked  Creek,  where 
it  was  crossed  by  the  State  road  from  Rush- 
ville to  Quincy.  This  is  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Ripley  bridge.  The  contract  for  building 
this  bridge  «as  let  to  Benj.  Chadsey  for  $400. 
Thomas  MdCee  constructed  the  abutments,  for 
which  he  was  paid  $160.  The  bridge  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commissioners  February  9,  1S30, 
and  Mr.  Chadsey  was  allowed  812  for  bringing 
the  money  from  Vandalia  that  bad  been  ap- 
propriated  by   the   General    Assembly. 

RAILROADS. 
The  history  of  railroads  in    Schuyler  County, 
if    it    should    ever    the    general    lines    of    rail- 
roads   planned    and    promoted    for    this    region, 
would  require  a   book  of   itself;   but    .  : 

results  aeconiplisbed   a    paragraph   would   suffice. 
Xot  another  count;  in  Illinois  has  had  as  many 
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alluring  prospects  as  Schuyler,  and  few  there 
are  that  have  fared  worse  in  actual  construc- 
tion. 

As  early  as  1830,  two  years  before  a  single 
mile  of  railroad  was  built  in  the  State,  a  com- 
pany was  formed  in  Kushville  to  build  a  railroad 
from  this  city  to  the  Illinois  River  at  Beards- 
town.  Considerable  money  was  spent  on  it,  but 
the  panic  of  1S3G  caused  its  temporary  suspen- 
sion and  the  burning  of  the  building  in  Rushville, 
which  contained  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
company,  buried  the  scheme  forever.  The  con- 
struction of  this  road  would  have  been  of  in- 
estimable value  to  Rushville,  for  it  would  have 
given  connection  with  the  commerce  of  the  Illi- 
nois River  and  afterwards  served  as  a  connect- 
ing link  in  a  great  railroad  system.  The  period 
of  financial  depression  that  followed  cut  short 
the  many  ambitious  plans  for  internal  improve- 
ment in  Illinois,  and  it  was  not  until  1834  that 
Rushvillites  began  to  have  fanciful  dreams  of 
being  made  a  railroad  center.  It  was  a  time 
when  railroad  building  had  its  first  great  impetus 
in  Central  Illinois.  Much  was  promised,  but 
little  done  towards  fulfillment.  Schuyler,  like 
many  other  counties,  took  the  bait  eagerly  and 
voted  enthusiastically  to  give  whatever  the  rail- 
road promoters  asked. 

On  May  1,  1S54,  Schuyler  County,  by  a  popu- 
lar vote,  took  favorable  action  towards  subscrib- 
ing $75,000  for  the  building  of  the  Peoria  & 
Hannibal  Railroad.  Not  satisfied  with  extend- 
ing aid  to  one  road,  the  county  did  the  hospitable 
act  of  welcoming  all  comers  and,  in  1S56,  the 
county  voted  $75,000  to  the  Rock  Island  &  Alton. 
In  February,  1S00,  the  people  of  Schuyler  awoke 
from  their  dream.  The  tax  rate  for  that  year 
was  20  cents  for  county  purposes  and  -'JT  ecu:--  for 
interest  on  railroad  bonds,  which  seemed  exorbi- 
tant to  the  frugal  settlers  of  that  day.  There 
immediately  ensued  a  strong  opposition  to  rail- 
road bonds  and  talk  of  repudiation  was  rife. 
The  railroad  promoters  held  the  bonds  and  the 
county  was,  figuratively  speaking,  "holding  the 
sack."  for  up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no 
actual  operation  of  the  roads.  Added  fuel  was 
heaped  on  the  flame  by  the  action  of  the  Rock 
Island  &  Alton  Company  in  bringing  suit  against 
the  county,  which  was  defended  at  a  cost  of 
$1,0-12.44,  and  with  the  railroad  victorious. 

When  the  same  road  threatened  to  renew  the 
suit  in  1SC5,  Schuyler  County  asked  for  terms 
of   settlement    and    a    compromise    was    effected 


by  refunding  the  old  bonds  on  a  basis  of  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar,  which  were  to  draw  interest 
at  5  per  cent.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  the 
county  in  1807  brought  suit  against  the  Pe- 
oria  tV-  Hannibal  Company  for  the  return  of 
the  bonds  issued  in  1S5S.  Another  compromise 
was  effecb  d  and,  in  July,  1SGS,  new  bonds  were 
issued  to  the  amount  of  $73,000,  bearing  G  per 
cent  interest.  These  bonds  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  trustee,  and  $4,000  of  the  same  were 
to  he  delivered  when  two  miles  of  road  was  built 
in  the  county,  ami  a  given  number  of  bonds  with 
each  successive  mile  until  Rushville  was  reached. 
This  hastened  the  building  of  the  road,  and 
in  18G9  trains  were  running  into  Rushville  on 
what  is  now  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
track. 

In  1SS8  the  Peoria  .(c  Hannibal  bonds  were 
refunded  at  5  per  cent  interest,  and  were  sold 
at  a  premium  of  $2,115  to  the  American  Ex- 
change National  Bank  of  New  York.  In  the 
meantime  the  Rock  Island  &  Alton  bonds  had 
been  retired  and,  in  1803  and  1S98  the  county 
took  up  $30,000  of  the  Peoria  &  Hannibal  bonds, 
and  in  Tan:',  another  $20,000,  which  leaves  $20,000 
of  the  $150,000  bond  issue  for  railroads  to  be 
paid  in  100S,  when  the  county  will  be  free  of  her 
old  outstanding  obligation  and  out  of  debt. 

The  first  train  on  the  Peoria  &  Hannibal  Road 
came  into  Rushville  July  4,  1SG9,  and  it  was  made 
a  day  of  great  rejoicing.  The  taking  over  of  the 
road  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  put  an 
end  to  further  extension,  however,  and  Rushville 
has   had  to   be  content   with  a  stub   road. 

The  Uoek  Island  &  Alton  Road,  that  was  plan- 
ned to  pass  through  Rushville,  had  a  roadbed 
graded  and  1. ridges  built  from  Frederick  to 
Littleton,  and  there  seemed  no  likelihood  of  a 
change  in  route  when  the  promoters  derided  to 
follow  the  river  to  Browning  and  then  continue 
northward,  and  Rushville  was  cut  off  entirely. 
This  road  likewise  became  part  of  the  great 
Burlington  system  and  is  known  as  the  Rock 
Island  and   St.   Louis   Division. 

The  only  other  railroad  in  the  county  is  the 
Macomb  &  Western  Illinois,  which  has  its  south- 
ern terminal  at  Littleton.  This  road  was  pro- 
moted by  C.  V.  Chandler  and  William  A.  Comp- 
ton.  of  Macomb,  and  extends  from  Macon  b  to 
Littleton.  Train  service  was  established  from 
the  latter  village  on  January  30,  1904. 

Telephoxes.— The  development  of  the  tele- 
phone  from   a    mere   mechanical    curiosity    to   a 
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house-hold  necessity,  was  accomplished  in  Schuy- 
ler County  within  a  decade,  and  now  every  por- 
tion of  the  county  ran  be  reached  by  some  one  of 
the  many  lines  that  radiate  from  Rushville. 

The  first  telephone  line  was  built  in  Schuyler 
County  in  the  early  winter  of  1S94  by  Philander 
Avery,  of  Industry,  who  ran  a  line  from  that 
village  to  Rushville,  and  had  the  terminal  of- 
fice in  the  feed-store  operated  by  E.  W.  Parker. 
At  the  time  this  line  was  building,  Samuel  Work 
was  engaged  in  constructing  a  line  to  Beardstown, 
and  it  was  in  operation  by  January  1.  1895.  The 
terminal  station  ar  RushviHe  was  in  the  Cottage 
Hotel,  and  there  were  toll-stations  at  Pleasant- 
view  and  Frederick.  At  Beardstown  Mr.  Work 
met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  the  city 
authorities,  who  did  not  wish  to  have  poles  set 
in  the  city  streets,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to 
carry  his  line  into  the  business  district,  but 
secured  an  office  near  the  wagon  bridge,  which  he 
used  in  carrying  his  line  over  the  river.  During 
the  time  this  line  was  maintained  it  paid  fair 
returns  on  the  investment,  though  Mr.  Work  says 
he  was  put  to  much  extra  expense  and  trouble 
by  men  and  hoys  shooting  off  tin1  insulators. 
Business  men  did  not  take  up  with  the  telephone 
idea,  and  when  Mr.  Work  approached  some  of 
our  prominent  business  men,  he  was  told  they 
did  not  want  to  lie  bothered  with  such  a  "nuis- 
ance" as  a  telephone  in  their  store. 

The  Rushville  and  Beardstown  and  Rushville 
and  Industry  lines  were  operated  independently 
for  eighteen  months,  when  they  were  sold  to  the 
Western  Illinois  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Macomb,  and  made  a  part  of  that  .system.  In 
January,  1897,  this  company  established  a  local 
exchange  in  Rushville  and  gave  its  patrons  con- 
nections with  all  the  towns  in  the  county,  and 
the  rural  subscribers  of  the  company  among  the 
farmers  were  now  lie-inning  to  See  the  advantage 
of  the  telephone  and  were  eager  to  have  connec- 
tion  with    the  outside   world. 

The  demand  for  telephones  among  the  farmers 
of  Schuyler  County  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Grange  Telephone  Company,  which  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Illinois  on  June  in. 
1897.  The  first  line  built  by  the  Grange  Company 
was  from  Rushville  to  Littleton,  and  they  have 
constantly  extended  their  service  until  they  have 
lines  in  nine  of  the  thirteen  townships  of  the 
county.  These  townships  are  Oakland,  Littleton, 
Brooklyn,  Camden.  Buena  Vista.  Rushville.  Fred- 
erick, Bainhridge  and  Woodstock.     The  company 


now  maii, tains  a  central  office  in  Rushville,  and 
lias  uboul  230  miles  of  line  in  operation. 

In  the  years  1902  and  Phi:;  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent mutual  companies  were  organized  in  the 
county,  and  as  they  did  not  have  access  to  Rush- 
ville, they  started  an  agitation  among  the  busi- 
ness men  to  construct  a  mutual  city  exchange 
that  would  serve  as  connection  point  for  all  the 
mutual  lines  of  the  county.  This  demand  of  the 
farmers  for  city  connection  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Rushville  Telephone  Company,  which 
began  business  in  December,  1903.  The  company 
was  capitalized  at  ?5,000  and  the  stock  was  sub- 
scribed  by  business  men  and  citizens  who  rea- 
lized the  need  of  more  adequate  telephone  serv- 
ice. The  local  exchange  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  $10,000,  and  now  has  35S  city  subscribers 
and  connection  with  37  rural  lines,  which  reach 
to  every  village  in  the  county. 

lite  Central  Union  Company  built  their  line 
to  Rushville  in  January,  1S97,  and  made  it  pos- 
sible to  reach  any  of  the  cities  in  the  United 
States  over  their  long  distance  connections.  The 
local  toll  business  is  now  handled  through  the 
Rushville  Telephone  Company  switchboard. 
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row  -n-site  ROOMl  its  IX  SCHUYLER  county  active 
I\  1830— TOW  \s  PLATTED  ASD  ADVERTISED  IN 
EASTERN  CITIES — ATTRACTIONS  FURNISHED  TO 
EMIGRANTS  FROM  THE  EAST — CHECK  PRODUCED 
BY  Tin:  PANIC  OF  1S37 — A  SPECIMEN  OF  TOWN 
ADVERTISING — IMPORTANCE     ATTRIBUTED    To    THE 

LA     MOINE    RIVER    AS    A    NAVIGABLE    STRFAM THE 

BROOKLYN  OF  TODAY — LONG  LIST  OF  ARAXPONED 
TOWNS  AM)  VILLAGES — INTERESTING  REMINIS- 
CENCES   OF    SEVENTY    YEARS    AGO. 

As  early  as  1830  the  town-site  boomers  in- 
vaded the  Military  Tract,  which  was  then  re- 
garded as  the  i  xtreme  western  frontier  of  the 
r'nited  state-,  and  through  their  effort-  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country   was  well  advertised   in  the 
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East  and  South 
tracted  here  l>y 
this  time  ih.Tr  < 
where  a  few  fai 


persistent  land  agents.  Up  to 
e  widely  scattered  settlements, 
js  had  kept  together  and  made 


their  improvements,  but  these  were  not  known 
as  towns,  the  neighborhood  generally  taking  the 
name  of  the  oldest  or  most  prominent  settler, 
and  it  was  only  the  newly  platted  county-seats 
that  were  designated  by  a  village  name. 

With  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk  War.  the 
tide  of  immigration  from  New  England  and  Ken- 
tiicky  brought  many  new  settlers  into  the  -Mil- 
itary Trait,  and  Schuyler  Comity  received  its 
full  share.  The  settlers  from  the  East  were 
usually  attracted  to  the  towns  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  schools,  churches  and 
social  intercourse,  and  this  brought  about  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  earlier  settlements  and  the 
fouudiug  of  many  new  towns. 

One  can  fancy  the  bustle  and  activity  of  those 
years:  the  optimism  induced  by  the  attractiveness 
of  the  country  and  the  large  returns  offered  in  the 
advancement  of  land  values.  Richness  of  soil  and 
salubrity  of  climate  made  this  the  favored  section 
of  the  western  frontier,  and  the  first  settlers  ex- 
ploited the  excellence  of  the  country  in  their 
letters  to  relatives  and  friends  in  the  East,  and 
urged  them  to  locate  in  the  new  country  which 
was  destined  to  be  both  populous  and  wealthy. 

The  rapid  increase  in  population  caused  towns 
to  spring  up  like  magic,  for  the  promoters  in 
those  early  days  were  as  persistent  and  as  elo- 
quent as  th<«se  we  now  meet  from  Texas  or  Okla- 
homa, and  their  operations  marked  an  economic 
advancement  in  the  development  of  the  couutry 
which  history  should  record. 

The  spirit  of  speculation  was  rife  in  Illinois 
in  the  early  'thirties,  nor  were  transactions  in 
"city  lots"  confined  to  the  western  markets.  Po- 
land titles  came  gradually  to  form  a  part  >.>(  the 
circulating  medium  in  New  York.  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

On  paper  each  of  these  new  cities  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  metropolis  of  a  dense  popula- 
tion, and  where  water  power  was  available,  it 
offered  an  added  inducement  to  boom  tin-  place 
as  an  industrial  center.  Every  village  with  the 
smallest  prospect  of  growth,  and  some  uninhab- 
ited spots  iii  the  wilderness,  had  a  large  area 
staked  off  into  town  lots  and  platted  in  a  highly 
ornamental  style  for  the  information  of  pur- 
chasers, and  all  the  eastern  papers  carried  the  ad- 


vertisements   of    these    new    towns    which    were 

The  years  lS3li  and  1S3G  were  the  halcyon 
period  f.,r  this  land  speculation,  for  in  1S37  came 
the  hard  times  felt  so  generally  throughout  the 
country.  As  a  result  of  this  economic  situation, 
town-site  1 ming  in   Illinois  received  a  sudden 


speculators  developed  vovy  perceptible  signs  ,,f 
decadence,  and  some  were  wiped  off  the  map  en- 
tirely and  now  are  not  known  as  having  existed, 
save  by  those  who  search  the  old  court  records 
in  the  preparation  of  abstracts  of  title  to  farm 
lands,  which  now  occupy  the  early  town-sites. 

That  the  early  town-site  promoters  were  ac- 
complished in  holding  out  great  inducements  to 
prospective  purchasers,  and  laid  great  stress  on 
the  advantages  of  water-power,  is  shown  in  the 
following  advertisement  of  the  town  of  Brooklyn, 
which  appeared  in  the  Eushville  Journal  of  July 
30,  1S3G; 

'•1,000  lots  for  sale  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn- 
Sale  October  27,  28  and  20.   1S36. 

"This  city  is  situated  on  the  La  Moine  River, 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  .Military  Tract,  on  a 
direct  line  from  Beardstown.  on  the  Illinois  River, 
to  Commerce,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  by  way  of 
Rushville  and  Carthage:  from  Quincy  on  the 
Mississippi  to  Peoria  on  the  [llinois ;  from  Mt. 
Sterling  to  Macomb.  On  one  of  these  routes  a 
state  road  is  already  established  and  the  other 
two  are  petitioned  for  and  will  he  established  the 
ensuing  spring. 

"The  City  of  Brooklyn  in  its  local  situation 
with  regard  to  other  places  of  business,  is  a  place 
of  very  considerable  importance;  being  l-j  miles 
from  Rushville;  23  miles  from  Carthage;  .".7 
miles  from  Commerce:  10  miles  from  Quincy;  IS 
miles  from  .Macomb:  25  miles  from  Beardstown 
and  70  miles  from  Peoria. 

"History  has  not  yet  given  an  account  of  a 
country  (in  point  of  health,  beauty  and  fertility) 
equal  to  the  one  surrounding  this  city.  La  Moine 
River  is  a  most  delightful  stream,  affording  wa- 
ter at  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  immense  ma- 
chinery. It  has  been  examined  by  competent  en- 
gineers from  its  mouth  to  this  CITY,  and  the 
estimated  cost  to  construct  dams,  with  locks  to 
make  it  a  perpetual  navigable  stream,  is  $30,000. 
The  water-power  gained  by  the  construction  of 
said  dams  must,  and  will,  pay  10  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  the  stock  exclusive  of  tolls.  The  pro- 
prietor-  think  the  stock  worth  a  premium  of  10 
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per  cent.  They  intend  having  a  company  char- 
tered at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
this  State  to  accomplish  this  great  and  desirable 
object. 

"The  proprietors  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  there  is.  no  hazard  in  the  purchase  of  lots  in 
this  City,  as  there  is  no  city  en  any  canal  in  the 
United  States,  which  lias  advantages  equal  to 
Brooklyn  in  point  of  health,  beauty  and  soil ;  the 
fanners  producing  from  one-half  to  double  the 
quantity  of  wheat  and  corn  over  any  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

'•The  number  of  1,000  lots  will  he  laid  off  for 
a  beginning,  many  of  which  will  he  sold  in  differ- 
ent cities  throughout  the  United  States.  Agents 
selling  abroad  will  recollect  that  all  numbers  of 
lots  marked  for  sale  at  home,  will  not  be  of- 
fered abroad. 

"Terms — 10  per  cent  on  all  sales,  cash  in 
band.     The  balance  in  six  and  twelve  months. 

"Other  sales  front  time  to  time  as  required. 
The  best  mills  in  the  State  are  now  in  successful 
operation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  City; 
two  other  mills  are  in  successful  operation,  one 
five  miles  above,  the  other  six  miles  below. 

"W.  C.  Kalis. 
'•Jos.  Duncan. 
"Benj.  Clark, 
"Dr.    Green, 

"Proprietors." 
This  advertisement  was  published  in  The  Rush- 
ville  Journal:  The  Saturday  Courier.  Philadel- 
phia; Courier  and  Enquirer.  Xew  York:  Adver- 
tiser, Louisville.  Ky.:  Eagle,  Maysville,  Ky. ;  Mis- 
souri Republican.  St.  Louis;  Courier,  Palmyra, 
Mo.:  Argus,  Qnincy;  Patriot.  Jacksonville;  and 
Journal.  Springfield. 

This  is  one  of  the  several  advertisements  of 
Schuyler's  boom  towns,  and  it  is  reproduced  to 
show  the  enthusiasm  that  marked  those  prosper- 
ous and  hopeful  days  in  the  early  'thirties,  when 
every  hamlet  had  a  chance  to  become  a  metrop- 
olis. It  was  not  for  lack  of  publicity,  or  of  the 
rich  fertile  country  that  surrounds  it.  that  caused 
Brooklyn  to  fall  short  of  the  promise  of  its  pro- 
moters, but  rather  the  development  of  the  vast 
system  of  railroads  which  has  left  this  com- 
munity, abundantly  favored  by  nature,  some 
twelve  miles  inland.  The  placid  waters  of  the  La 
Moine  River  continue  to  flow  alone  its  border,  hut 
its  glory  as  a  navigable  stream  and  its  value  as  a 
source  of  water-power  have  departed.  To-day 
Brooklyn  is  a  thrifty  country  village,  with  a  rich 


itory,    and 


itizens  yet  hope  to 
.n  looked  lor  by  the 
early  promoters,  with  the  building  of  electric  rad- 
io ds  that  will  some  day  traverse  the  western 
part  of  Schuyler  County. 

In  our  research   for  historical  data   a ng  the 

court  records  and  old  papers,  we  find  towns  men- 
tioned which  arc  now  nor  heard  of.  bur  arc  of  in- 
terest, nevertheless,  from  a  historical  standpoint.  . 
Prominent  among  the  decadent  cities  of  the  pio- 
neer days  is  Atlas,  once  the  county-scat  of  Pike 
County,  and  well  known  to  all  the  early  Schuyler 
settlers.  Atlas  is  located  in  the  south-western 
part  of  Pike  County,  three  miles  from  a  railroad 
station,  and  its  population  has  now  dwindled  to  a 
few  families.  Commerce,  a  village  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
early  records  and  its  passing  came  with  the  re- 
christening  of  the  village  by  the  Mormons,  who 
located  there  in  183S  and  charmed  the  name  to 
Xauvoo. 

But  it  is  the  story  of  the  abandoned  villages  of 
Schuyler  County  that  will  be  of  most  interest  to 
the  readers  of  this  volume.  The  idea  of  deserted 
or  abandoned  human  habitations,  forsaken  and 
forgotten  towns  and  villages,  has  long  been  the 
theme  for  writers  of  romance,  hut  when  we  con- 
template the  situation  from  its  historical  stand- 
point, intense  interest  is  added.  No  old  ruins 
mark  the  sites  of  these  now  forgotten  villages  in 
Schuyler  County,  for  they  were  typical  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  created,  and  the  old 
loir  or  frame  structures  have  long  since  been 
moved  away  or  destroyed  by  the  owners.  Only 
the  sites  remain,   revealing  nothing  of   the  past 

history,  and   such  facts  as  we  have  1 n   able  to 

gather  have  been  -leaned  from  county  records  or 
the  reminiscences  of  old  settlers. 

Most  prominent  of  these  abandoned  villages  is 
Erie,  which  was  located  on  Section  'J"  in  Fred- 
erick Township.  Located  <m  the  river,  it  was  the 
landing  place  for  all  the  steamboats  that  plied  . 
upon  the  Illinois.  Founded  about  ls::i.  its  his- 
tory is  spanned  by  a  decide,  for  the  m-eat  il 1 

of  is i-i  forever  blasted  the  hopes  of  those  who 
looked  upon  Erie  as  the  river  port  for  all  Schuy- 
ler County.  But  the  town  will  always  live  in 
history,  for  it  was  the  landing  place  of  many  of 
the  first  pioneers  of  Schuyler  County.  In  locat- 
ing the  town  it  i-  probable  the  river  landing 
had  more  controlling  influence  than  the  general 
tojiography  of  the  country,  for  the  river  hank  at 
this  point  is  low  and  swampy.     Erie's  improve- 
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meats  were  confined  to  a  big  warehouse  built  by 
Ransellar  WoHs  and  a  hotel,  which  was  operated 
by  a  Mr.  Seaman.  \Um.  L.  D.  Erwin,  of  this  city, 
was  warehouse  clerk  for  Mr.  Wells  in  the  early 
'forties  and,  during  those  years,  an  immense 
amount  of  business  was  transacted  there,  for  it 
was  the  shipping  point  for  the  country  titty  miles 
northward,  ami  nearly  all  of  the  merchandise  to 
supply  the  Rushville  stores  was  delivered  at  Erie 
by  steamboats. 

Schuyler  City  was  another  river  town  that 
failed  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  its  promoter.  It 
was  laid  out  by  IS.  V.  Teel  in  1S36,  on  Section  4 
in  Frederick  Township  near  the  mouth  of  Sugar 
Creelc,  and  it  flourished  lor  a  time  as  a  steamboat 
landing  and  shipping  point.  One  of  the  old  pio- 
neers, in  reciting  the  story  of  the  founding  of 
Schuyler  City  said,  the  ground  where  it  was  sit- 
uated was  so  low  a  fog  on  the  river  would  cause 
an  overflow.  After  the  flood  of  1S44.  Schuyler 
City  was  heard  of  no  more. 

While  Brown  County  was  yet  a  part  of  Schuy- 
ler, the  town  of  Milton  was  platted  and  exten- 
sively advertised  by  William  C.  Kails  and  Lewis 
.Gay,  the  proprietors.  The  town  was  laid  out 
in  1S36  on  Mclvee  Creelc.  live  miles  from  the  Il- 
linois River,  and  in  the  prospectus  advertising  the 
sale  of  town-lots,  the  promoters  referred  to  it  as 
located  at  the  head  of  slack  water  navigation. 
Milton  long  ago  passed  from  the  memory  of  man. 

With  the  water  courses  as  the  principal  chan- 
nels of  commerce,  it  is  natural  the  town-site  pro- 
moters should  choose  the  site  for  their  villages 
along  the  inland  streams,  which  gave  promise  of 
development  for  water-power  as  well  as  naviga- 
tion. And,  while  some  of  the'  towns  so  located 
exist  today,  there  were  others  now  wholly  aban- 
doned and.  in  some  eases,  even  their  location  can- 
not be  identified. 

In  Woodstock  Township  on  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  Section  11.  Township  1  S..  2  W..  Samuel  A. 
Cliff  founded  the  town  of  New  York  in  1S36.  The 
town-site  was  surveyed  by  Allen  Persinger  and 
the  improvements  consisted  of  a  store  ami  a  mill. 
Mieha  Warren,  afterwards  a  resident  of  Rush- 
ville, erected  did  operated  the  mill. 

That  same  locality,  which  in  pioneer  times,  was 
designated  a.-  "Ague  Bend,"  was  a  favorite  local- 
ity for  the  promoters  and  the  town  of  York  was 
laid,  but  never  platted.  York  was  located  on  the 
Gilead  road  to  Calhoun  County  and  its  tavern 
afforded  entertainment  to  many  weary  travelers. 

Richmond  is  another  town  we  find  mentioned  In 


the  early  newspapers,  but  its  history  has  passed 

from  the  me iy  of  the  old  pioneers  and  not  un- 
til the  record  of  survey  was  found  could  it  be 
located  to  a  certainty.  The  town  was  laid  out  by 
Allen  Persinger,  March  lo.  1S36,  for  Win.  Wilson 
on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  13,  l  s..  2  W. 
Six  blocks  were  platted  and  the  location  on  the 
north  bank  of  Crooked  Creek,  and  adjaei  u1  to  the 
main  traveled  road,  was  considered  an  ideal  one. 
G.  O.  Wilson  advertised  a  barbecue  to  be  held  at 
Richmond  in  1S36,  and  that  is  the  only  mention 
of  the  town-site  in  history.  Another  town  was  lo- 
cated on  Section  2.  1  S.  2  W.  but  even  its  name 
has  passed  into  oblivion. 

Centerville  was  one  of  the  inland  towns  of 
Woodstock  Township,  and  was  founded  by  Isain 
Cox  on  tiie  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  21.  Its  only  history  exists  in 
the  county  records. 

Ridgeville,  the  voting  place  of  Browning  Town- 
ship before  town-hip  organization  was  perfected, 
was  located  on  Section  Id.  The  village  was  laid 
out  by  Isaac  Garret.  April  10,  1S36,  and,  in 
alter  years  it  boasted  of  a  store,  postoffice,  church 
ai.d  school  bouse,  but  when  the  p  i  '.  ,::  :i  tvas  dis 
continued,  it  soon  lost  its  identity  as  a  town  site. 

Mosco,  located  on  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Soeiioii  t;,  Frederick  Township,  also  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a  government  iwstollice.  and  Anthony 
Messerer  was  Postmaster,  but  the  town  was 
never  platted  and  when  Frederickville  was 
founded  on  the  river,  the  postolhoe  was  moved 
down  from  the  bluff. 

In  1S36  Joseph  lla-kell  made  plans  to  establish 
a  town  just  below  where  the  old  Camden  bridge 
stood,  but  the  plat  was  never  put  on  record  and 
the  improvements  were  not  sufficiently  extensive 
to  attract  general  attention  at  a  time  when  the 
competition  in  town-site  booming  was  keen. 

Mt.  Meacham  was  one  of  the  few  abandoned 
towns  that  achieved  sufficient  distinction  to  se- 
cure a  postoffice.  It  was  laid  out  by  W.  L.  Gay, 
on  the  southwest  of  Section  IT  in  Oakland  Town- 
ship, and  a  number  of  quarter-acre  lots  were  plat- 
ted. Mr.  Gay  had  a  store  there  and  was  post- 
master. 

Xewburg  was  founded  in  the  spring  of  1S40 
on  the  north-east  •quarter  of  Section  2S,  in  Bain- 
bridge  Township,  by  Joseph  Xewburg.  and  of  all 
the  abandoned  towns  of  Scl  uyler  O  unty,  it  alone 
i<  designated  in  the  plat  book  of  Schuyler  County, 
'l'he  town  was  surveyed  by  Francis  E.  Bryant, 
April  21.  1S40.  and  twenty-four  lots  were  platted 
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on  cither  side  of  Mi  in  street.    Two  lots  were  set 

by  Mr.  New;  in--  for  a  school         fling 
and  a  Methodist  "meeting  house,"  but  Lhey  were 
never  utilized. 

In  the  early  days,  however.  Xewburg  showed 
ihrifty  signs  of  growth  aud  boasted  01  a  store, 
blacksmith  shop,  grist  mill,  saw  mill  and  two  sa- 
loons, but  in  time  the  town  diminished  in  im- 
portance and.  timber  by  timber,  brick  by  brick, 
it  scattered  t"  the  four  winds:  the  town  lots  were 
vacated,  aud  even  the  name  became  a  misnomer, 
i'i  r  the  government  postoftiee,  which  was  main- 
tained there  for  many  years  by  L.  O.  Huff,  was 
known  as  Center.  The  inauguration  of  the  rural 
mail  route  removed  the  last  vestige  of  even  a 
distinguishing  name  to  the  locality  which,  in 
1S94,  gained  renown  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Populistic  agitation  in  Schuyler  County. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


CITY  OF  RUSHVILLE— DEVELOPMENT. 


VILLAGE  FOUNDED  IN  1  ^2o —  FIEST  COUNTY-SEAT 
NAMED  BEARDSTOWN — SEAT  01'  JUSTICE  CHANGED 
TO    RUSHVItLE    FEBRUARY    20,    IS'.'''. —  IT    IS    FIRST 

NAMED  RL'SHTON riR<T  SALE  OF  LOIS TOWN  IS 

INCORPORATED  AS  A  VILLAGE  MAY  10,  1831-  - 
HEARTY  WELCOME  EXTENDED  TO  NEWCOMERS — 
REV.     JOHN     SCRIPPS     <  ONTREBUTION     TO     VILLAGE 

HISTORY FIRST     ELECTION     AND     FIRST     VILLAGE 

OFFICERS — THREE  EPOCHS  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS 
EACH    IN    RUSHVILLE    HISTORY — FIRST    RESIDENTS 

AND      FIRST      INDUSTRIES BUSINESS      HOUSES      IN 

1834 IMPRESSIONS     OF     A      VISITOR      IN     1"-:;:; — 

GROWTH    RETARDED    RY    PANIC    OF    Iv:;i>:17 EARLY 

STALE  ROUTES FAILURE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT SCHEME MERCANTILE  AND  MANUFACTUR- 
ING ENTERPRISES  1S50-75 — FORMER  CITIZENS  OF 
RUSHVTLLE  WHO  ROSE  TO  DISTINCTION — RUSII- 
VILLE  OF  TO-DAY — MUNICIPAL  HISTORY — CITY  IS 
INCORPORATED  UNDER  GENERAL  CHARTER  LAW  IN 
MAY,  189S-  LIST  OF  MAYORS  FROM  1S!>8  TO  PRES- 
ENT   TIME. 

The  city  of  Rushville  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  the  Military  Tract  and.  while  it  has  not  gained 


tin    prestige  thai  comes  from  big  commercial  en- 
i    large  population,   it   is  rii  b   in   Its 
ical    relations.     The  eify   was   founded    in 
1.S2G  by  »  commissio  .   by   the   Illinois 

Legislature  to  establish  a  county  seat  for  Schuy- 
1    mnty,  and  it  has  this  honor  without  Ques- 
tion or  contest  and  is.  today,  the  only  incorpor- 
ated eify  in  the  c 

From  die  date  of  the  founding  of  Rushville  to 

the  present  time  there  has  elapsed  q   i  eriod  of 

e  those  living  who 

a    dozen 

houses  in  the  city.    This  brings  us  home  to  the 

1   cl   that,  while  Rushville  can  claim  prestige  as 

one  of   the  early    Illinois    towns, 

spanned  by  a  single  life  and  its  pn  sent  stability 

;  ions. 

ized  three 
Commissioners    from    Morg   a    <  -    ected 

a  site  for  a  countj  sc:  I  on  I  le  south  half  ot'  Sec- 
tion 35  in  Rushville  Township,  which  was  named 
;  s  not  1  ivored  by 

■  w  commis- 
sion was  appointed.  Levi  Green,  The  Blair 
and  Benjamin  Cbadsey  were  the  new  Comrnis- 
•  of  a  town-site  was 
on  the  prairie  about  a  mile  north  of  Rushville. 
Here  was  an  ideal  location  for  a  tow 
the  quarti  r-seel  -  lected  had  already  been 
entered,  ai  ild  not  per- 
mit of  any  extravagance,  so  the  Commissioners 
looked  about  for  a  cheaper  tract  and  finally  on 
February  20, 1S20.  si  south-west  quarter 
of  Section  30.  2  X.,  1  W.  The  price  of  this  quar- 
was  only  S200.  but  before  the  town- 
site  was  finally  agreed  upon,  the  Commissioners 
bargained  with  .lac-.  White  to  purchase  the 
east  half  for  5150,  and  with  the  money  thus  ob- 

county  was  able  to  make  the 
payment  and  on  December  20,  1S2G,  the  govern- 
ment patent  was  issued. 
The  report   of   the  Commission  ts   selected  to 
county-seat  was  made  to  the  County 
■  rs  on   March  G,   1S2C.   and  on   their 
dation  the  town  was  named  Rushton, 
;•  of  l>r.  William  Rush,  a  cell  brated  Phil- 
Lpril  2  iwever,  the 

name  was  changed  to  Rushville. 

town  site  was  selected  and  approved 

by    the   Comity   Commissioners    Samuel    Homey 

drew  a   plan   for  laying  out  the  town,  aud  de- 

i  one  tier  ol   ten-aci  ■  surveyed 

off  the  east  side  of  the  quarter,  each  to  be  divided 


CSS 
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into  two  five-acre  lots,  and  ninety-six  lots  agree- 
able to  the  plan.  The  first  public  sale  of  lots 
was  announced  for  July  4.  1S20.  and  notice  of 
such  sale  was  ordered  published  in  the  Edwards- 
ville  Spectator  for  six  weeks.  Before  the  sale 
took  place  the  County  Commissioners  ordered  an 
additional  tier  of  ten-acre  lots  to  be  surveyed  off 
the  west  side  of  the  quarter,  and  on  June  5, 
Jonathan  D.  Manlove  was  ordered  to  survey  the 
public  square. 

The  first  sale  of  town  lets  did  not  bring  much 
money  into  the  county  treasury,  and  a  second 
sale  was  announced  for  October  13.  1S2(>.  In  the 
records  of  the  Commissioner's  Court  of  April  1. 
1S2S,  there  is  notice  of  another  sale  of  lots  on 
June  7,  1S28,  and  the  record  states  that  no  lots 
are  to  be  sold  for  less  than  $5,  and  bond  for  deed 
will  be  issued  to  those  who  execute  notes.  There 
were  numerous  sales  made  at  subsequent  date, 
and  in  some  instances  the  county  had  to  In  ins; 
suit  to  force  the  payment  for  the  lots  sold  as  the 
court  records  show. 

During  these  early  years  Rushville  was  having 
a  steady  growth  as  the  tide  of  emigration  from 
the   East   and   South   was   turning   to   the   fertile 

State  road  from  Springfield  to  Quincy.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  note,  that  the  first  railroad  built 
in  Illinois,  from  Spriugfield  to  Meredosia,  had  its 
effect  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  Rushville,  for 
with  its  completion  much  of  the  travel  westward 
to  Quincy  was  deflected  to  the  south  and.  in  con- 
sequence. Rushville  lost  its  proud  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  gateways  to  the  West. 

In  1S31  Rushville  had  sufficient  population  to 
permit  of  its  organization  as  an  incorporated 
town,  and,  on  .May  10  of  that  year,  an  election 
was  held  to  gain  the  coveted  distinction.  In  the 
poll  of  those  who  voted  to  incorporate  are  found 
many  names  familiar  to  the  present  generation, 
for  children  and  grand-children  of  these  early 
pioneers  still  continue  to  make  Rushville  their 
homo.  The  twenty  voters  who  were  unanimous 
in  favor  of  incorporation  were:  John  Scripps, 
Hart  Fellows.  William  C.  Ralls.  I.  J.  C.  Smith. 
Richard  Redfield.  Andrew  Ross,  William  Layrou, 
A.  E.  Quinhy.  Samuel  Brazzleton,  Samuel  neat- 
tie,  William  I'utman.  Proctor  P.  Xewcomb, 
Thomas  w.  Scott.  E.  Grist,  Joel  De  Camp,  John 
M.  Jones.  John  Mitdieltree,  B.  V.  Teel,  James  A. 
Cbadsey  and  Luke  Sei  ley. 

At  this  election  the  first  Board  of  Trustees 
was  elected,  and  we  find  that  the  following  gen- 


tlemen were  selected  to  administer  affairs:  John 
Mitcheltree,  I.  J.  C.  Smith.  William  McCrcery, 
John  Scripps  and  Benj.  V.  Teel.  An  organization 
was  effected  by  electing  B.  V.  Teel  Chairman  ; 
John  B.  Watson.  Clerk  ;  I.  J.  C.  Smith,  Treasurer; 
and  Thomas  Ilayden,  Constable. 

A  most  interesting  account  of  the  incorporation 
of  Rushville  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  John  Scripps 
is  found  in  the  Prairie  Telegraph.     It  reads: 

"Early  in  the  year  1S31,  we  of  Rushville.  he- 
ginning  to  look  up  and  wanting  to  be  something 
somewhat  consequential,  in  appearance  at  least 
among  ourselves,  if  no  farther,  conceived  the  idea 
of  becoming  a  borough  under  the  general  law  of 
the  State  recently  passed  granting  the  boon  to 
any  town,  hamlet  or  village  numbering  a  popula- 
tion of  130  souls. 

"Resolving  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege, 
we  set  about  like  men.  but  had  close  work  of  it 
and  much  managing  to  make  up  the  requisite 
legal  number;  but  persevering  and  persistent,  we 
enlisted  in  our  enumeration  every  transient  strag- 
gler, every  human  formed  biped  we  could  lay  any 
kind  of  claim  to,  and  babies;  why  every  pigmy 
spraddler,  as  it  counted  one.  was  an  acquisition 
as  important  as  any  adult  who  might  shoulder 
bis  rifle,  swing  an  axe  or  twirl  her  spinning 
wheel:  and  had  any  lady  presented  her  lord 
with  a  pair  or  more  of  them  on  census  day,  she 
would  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies,  her  name 
heralded  as  a  true  patriot  to  the  best  interests 
of  Rushville.  and  the  acquisition  hailed  as  quite 
a  God-send.  Rut  we  had  nearly  failed,  for  with 
the  most  gumelastic  stretching  of  our  calculations, 
we  could  only  contrive  14'. ►  into  our  list.  Rut 
'fortune  favors  the  brave,'  s.>  it  dues  the  perse- 
vering, and  so  it  did  u<.  For  just  at  this  critical 
juncture,  tvbile  our  every  anxiety  was  on  the 
stretch  to  call  up  some  forgotten  identity  to  till 
that  hated  vacuum,  down  from  Peoria,  on  their 
way  to  Alton,  came  two  pedestrian  knapsacked 
tramps  bolting  into  the  tavern  and  calling  lor  a 
dram  (which  we  believe  the  very  patriotic  land- 
lord bribed  them  with),  to  say  they  intended  to 
become  denizens  of  the  place  if  they  could  get 
'shopped- — which  they  couldn't,  for  they  were 
tailors,  and  there  was  no  shop  in  town.  The 
ladies.  'Cod  bless  'cm.'  made  our  clothes  in 
those  days,  ami  every  married  man  had  a  tailor 
of  his  own:  so  our  prospective  citizens  couldn't 

not  ours;  we  took  their  word  for  it.  and  their 
professed    willingness    to   be   two  of   us   for   the 
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deed,  and  as  none  of  us  inquired  about  their 
subsequent  denizeuship,  or  uon-denizensbip,  wo 
didn't  know  and  never  said,  and  we  shut  our  eyes 
and  closed  our  oars  to  any  diminutions  of  our 
150  that  might  be  going  on  between  census  and 
election,  at  which  later  time,,  probably,  we  will 
not  hazard  a  say  that  it  was  so,  but  probably 
it  mighl  have  been  a  tighter  squeeze  to  have 
recognized  130  than  150  at  the  former,  as  the 
population,  as  lias  been  observed,  was  quite 
loose-footed  and  very  unsartin. 

"On  the  25th  of  May,  1831,  we  held  our  first 
municipal  election  and  twenty  voters  attended  to 
cast  100  votes  for  five  Trustees.  No  candidates 
offered;  no  nominations  were  made:  no  party 
lines  drawn;  but  the  votings  were  given  on  the 
true  old  Republican  principle  of  every  man  vot- 
ing for  the  identities  he  most  approved  of.  The 
polling  resulted  in  the  election  of  l>r.  Teel,  11 
votes;  Dr.  Smith,  1".;  William  MeCreery,  13; 
John  Mitcheltree,  14;  John  Scripps,  14;  scatter- 
ing, 35. 

'•The  first  year  of  our  incorporate  existence 
was  singularly  distinguishable  for  the  frequent 
meetings,  parliamentary  etiquette,  violent  debate 
and  crowded  audiences,  for  it  was  the  only 
source  of  amusement  then  afforded  to  those  wdio 
didn't  read  to  break  the  monotony  of  long  nights, 
and  relieve  them  from  the  ennui  of  want  of 
thought  and  vacant  mind,  for  we  had  tall  speech- 
ifying and  long  controversial  discussions  on  hog 
and  dog  laws,  street  paving  and  sidewalks,  public 
wells  and  private  awnings,  nuisances,  and  what 
were  or  were  not  such;  levying  taxes,  erecting  a 
town  hall  and,  above  all,  what  the  majority  con- 
sidered of  highest  importance,  and  a  minority  of 
no  importance  at  all.  or  next  to  a  nuisance  as 
a  place  to  breed  fleas  in,  a  Marl  et  House.  But 
we  exerted  all  our  utmost  energies  of  thought, 
displayed  all  our  highest  oratorical  powers,  oc- 
cupied more  time  and  legislated  on  money  mat- 
ters and  concerns,  and  devised  means  for  laying 
out  more  dollars  in  improving  our  town,  than 
would  at  this  day  finish  the  Washington  monu- 
ment iu  the  District  of  Columbia." 

There  have  been  three  epochs  in  the  history 
of  Rushville  which  mark  clearly  the  various 
periods  of  her  existence.  Each  one  stands  to  a 
certain  well-defined  degree  apart  from  the  oth- 
ers; each  has  produced  its  leaders  and  ha*  ex- 
erted its  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  city. 

First  comes  the  period  of  settlement  to  recite 


the  history  of  which  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
fortitude  and  struggles  of  the  pioneer  settlers, 
who  made  for  themselves  a  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Following  this  is  what  may  be  termed  the 
speculative  period,  when  fortunes  were  made  by 
shrewd  business  men  and  dazzling  prospects  for 
the  future  greatness  of  Rushville  were  indulged 
in  at  a  time  when  the  industries  of  the  Slate 
were  in  their  infancy.  Then  came  the  era  of 
slow  substantial  growth,  when  Rushville,  as  it 
appears  today,  was  builded.  For  the  sake  of 
comparison  it  is  most  convenient  to  divide  these 
epochs  into  periods  of  twenty-live  years,  each. 

Let  us  first  consider  Rushville  for  the  years 
1S25  to  1850.  This  was  the  formative  age  when 
city  and  county  were  yet  undeveloped  and  sparse- 
ly settled.  It  was  a  time  when  every  village  on 
the  then  western  frontier  aspired  to  be  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  West.  Rushville,  like  other  towns, 
had  her  aspirations  and  in  those  early  days  the 
future  indeed  looked  bright,  but  in  the  later 
development  of  railroad  building  the  city  was  un- 
fortunately located  and  did  not  come  in  for  the 
benefits  that  the  great  lines  of  transportation  be- 
stowed so  lavishly. 

When  the  Commissioners  decided  upon  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  30,  ~2  X.,  1  W.  for 
the  site  of  the  county-seat,  Richard  Black  was  in 
possession  of  the  land.  He  had  purchased  the 
claim  of  Willis  O'Neal,  and  lived  in  a  house  on 
the  lot  now  owned  by  Mrs.  k.  d  Leach.  Mr. 
Blade  was  entered  out  of  his  land  by  the  county, 
and   lost    what    he  had  paid  on   his  claim. 

The  fust  cabin  erected  within  what  is  now  the 
bounds  of  Rushville  was  built  by  John  1'..  Terry, 
on  a   lot   south  of  the   Webster  School   building. 

S i    afterwards    Hart    Fellows    erected    a    cabin 

where  II.  M.  Dace's  store  stands,  and  it  was  here 
the  first  stock  of  goods  was  put  on  sale,  a  gentle- 
man from  Jacksonville  owning  the  stork.  In 
1S2S  Rushville  was  granted  a  government 
postolHce  and  Mart  Fellows  was  named  as  Post- 
master. The  firsf  industry  to  be  established  in 
the  village  was  a  tannery  that  was  operated  on 
West  Lafayette  street  near  the  town  branch  by 
Dr.  James  Blackburn.     In   |s:;i   Hodge  &  Hunter 

established  a  carding  mill,  the  first  to  I perated 

in  the  Military  Tract,  and  they  did  a  thriving 
business  for  many  years.  Among  the  early  mer- 
chants were  P.cn.i.  Chadsey  and  Thomas  W.  Scott, 
who  were   in   business  here  in   1830. 

The  first  tavern  in  Rushville  was  kept  by  Orris 
McCartney,   and    in  the   County   Commissioner's 
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court   or"   November  3,   1825,   lie  was   granted   a  haviug  traveled  hy  way  of  Chicago,  thence  to  Ot- 

license  and  his  scale  of  prices  fixed  as  follows:  tawa  overland,  and  from  there  down  the  Illinois 

One  Meal    $0.1S:Ji  River  in  a  canoe  to  the  Frederick  Landing.     In 

With  Horse 25  a  letter  written  to  his  wife  in  England,  he  gives 

Horse  Feed 1  - l _■  a   description  of  Rushville  of  that  day,  which  is 

Lodging 06%  full  of  interest.     It  reads: 

Whisky    ( J <2   pint  > I-1-  "This  is  an  inland  town,  very  healthy  and  dry 

Whisky    (1   gill  i OOVi  and   free   from    inosquitos,  situated  on  a   prairie 

Foreign  spirits  (i-i  pint) 25  with  extensive  woods  behind  it.     When  brother 

Foreign  spirits  1 1  --'ill ) 12'  j  f  John  Scripps  i   came  here  there  were  only  four 

Cider  or  beer,  ( 1  quart) 12^>  or  five  houses.    Now  the  population  is  500  or  GOO, 

In  1834  Rushville  was  credited  with  a  popula-  with  a  court  house,  steam  mill,  seven  stores  and 
tion  of  750  in  "Peck's  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,"  and  two  groceries,  and  is  increasing  in  trade  and 
the  following  facts  were  given  of  the  town's  magnitude.  Business  to  any  extent  could  be  car- 
industries:  "Rushville  has  six  stores,  two  ned  0n  here  at  enormous  profit.  Money  is  in 
groceries,  two  taverns,  four  cabinet  makers,  four  great  demand  for  which  25  to  50  per  cent  can 
brick  masons  and  plasterers,  three  carpenters.  be  obtained,  and  mortgage  security.  Twelve  per 
two  blacksmiths,  four  tanneries,  one  steam  saw  cent  is  the  legal  interest,  which  is  considered  so 
and  grist-mill,  one  carding  factory,  four  lawyers  very  little  that  capitalists  despise  it. 
and  two  physicians."  "As  for  living,  this  is  a  land  literally  flowing 
Within  the  next  two  years  the  town  had  a  with  milk  and  honey.  Fine  cows  cost  about  810 
rapid  growth.  Churches  were  erected  and  al-  each,  cost  nothing  to  keep,  and  scarcely  any  at- 
most  every  denomination  was  represented.  In  tention.  Honey,  if  bought,  is  about  six  cents  a 
1S35  a  newspaper  was  established,  and  this  in-  pound.  The  finest  coffee  I  ever  tasted,  brought 
deed  was  a  luxury  that  few  of  the  Illinois  towns  Up  the  Mississippi  from  San  Domingo,  retails  at 
supported.  In  a  copy  of  the  Rushville  Journal  five  pouuds  for  $1,  or  twenty  cents  a  pound, 
of  1836  we  find  the  names  of  the  following  busi-  Tea  is  equally  good  and  cheap.  Beef  is  about 
ness  firms:  General  merchandise— Nelson  &  four  cents  a  pound,  pork  about  half  that  price; 
Robertson,  Drake  &  Penny.  G.  11.  Scripps,  J.  ..V-  chickens  from  75  cents  to  SI  per  dozen:  Hour  is 
B.  II.  Burton.  McCrosky  ,!c  Bailey,  J.  &  T.  from  *4  to  s5  a  barrel.  In  short,  eating  and 
1'arrott,  Fellows  &  Burton,  Dawley  &  Wells,  drinking  they  consider  as  costing  next  to  noth- 
R.  II.  Hurblut  &  Co.,  Parrott  &  Olcott,  Montgom-  ing.  Cut  wages  and  clothing  are  very  high.  A 
cry  &  Gray;  I 'rugs  and  books — J.  W.  Clark;  journeyman  carpenter  or  smith  gets  from  SI. 75 
Groceries — G.  W.  Baker,  McCabe  &  Ritchie;  to  §2  a  day,  besides  lodging  and  board.  I  shall 
Tin  shop — Robert  Dorsey  and  Isaac  Greer;  Mat  have  much  to  say  on  my  return.  The  last  week 
factory — A.  La  Croix;  Chair  factory — Wm.  Snei-  or  two  have  opened  my  eyes  a  little.  The  traders 
der;  Tannery— Geo.  Baker;  Saddlery — True  &  are  carrying  all  before  them— 100  per  cent!'! 
Garrett;  Cabinet-Maker — E.  II.  O.  Seeley;  Black-  12  per  cent  on  unpaid  accounts!!  household  ex- 
smith — John    B.    Seeley:    Physicians — Dr.    ,1.    s.  penses  scarcely  nothing." 

Duulap,  Dr.  G.  B.  Roger.  Dr.  J.  W.  Clark.  Dr.  While  there  was  great  prosperity  in  the  year 
B.  V.  Teel,  Dr.  F.  .1.  Maloy.  Dr.  Hall;  Attorneys  Mr.  Scripps  visited  Rushville.  the  panic  of  1S36- 
— W.  A.  Minshall,  William  A.  Richardson,  J.  M.  ."7  swept  away  many  hastily  built  mercantile 
McCutchen.  businesses,  and  merchants  who  had  large  out- 
It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  record  standing  accounts  were  utterly  ruined.  Business 
the  impressions  of  a  visitor  to  Rushville,  a  man  stability  thus  shaken  to  its  very  foundation,  was 
of  wide  experience  in  the  world  and  who  had  jot  restored  for  ten  or  twelve  years  to  come. 
traveled  from  London,  England,  to  visit  with  The  rapid  development  of  Rushville  in  the  first 
relatives  in  this  city.  We  refer  to  William  Ar-  decade  of  its  history  was  such  as  to  attract  at- 
miger  Scripps,  who  visited  Rushville  in  the  sum-  tention  in  the  great  trade  centers  of  the  Fast 
mer  of  1S3S.  To  reach  this  city  he  traveled  a  and  South,  where  our  merchants  made  animal 
distance  of  1050  miles  from  New  York  City  by  trips  to  purchase  merchandise,  and  the  town  grew 
boat  and  stage,  and  was  thirty-six  days  making  rapidly.  The  fever  of  speculation  was  rife 
the  trip.     He  arrived  in  Rushville  July  25.  1S33,  throughout  the  West,  and  this  was  augmented  by 
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a  vast  scheme  of  State  internal  improvement, 
wherein  the  Legislature  was  to  spend  $7,500,000 
on  river  improvements  and  railroad  construction. 
Uushville  at  this  time  was  an  important  station 
on  the  State  road  from  Springfield  to  Quincy, 
and  a  great  portion  of  overland  travel  to  the 
Galena  lead  mines  also  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage. There  were  stage  "routes  to  Quincy,  Carth- 
age, Beardstown,  Macomb  and  Lewistown,  and 
the  government  mail  contractor  for  this  part  of 
the  State  made  his  headquarters  at  Rushville. 
Greater  things  were  expected  when  the  gigantic 
scheme  of  internal  improvements  was  inaugur- 
ated, but  it  was  a  strange  stroke  of  fate  that  the 
first  railroad  constructed  in  Illinois  detracted 
from  Uushville  a  great  portion  of  the  transient 
business  she  had  heretofore  enjoyed.  This  road, 
running  from  Springfield  to  Mei'edosia.  was  first 
operated  on  November  S,  1S.\!S,  and  when  trains 
began  to  run  regularly,  nfueb  of  the  traffic  from 
Quincy  to  Springfield  that  bad  formerly  passed 
through  Rushville,  was  turned  southward  to 
Meredosia.  The  hard  times  of  1S3G-40,  following 
close  upon  the  collapse  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment scheme,  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  booming 
Illinois  towns,  and  its  effect  was  widespread  and 
genera!  throughout  the  Stale  aud  Rushville, 
along  witli  other  ambitious  villages,  suffered  in 
consequence  and,  in  the  decade  from  1S40  to  1S50, 
her  growth  was  slow. 

The  second  period  of  Rusbville's  history—  from 
1S50  to  1ST-"",— was.  we  might  say,  the  heroic  age. 
Speculation  in  land  was  at  its  high  tide;  new 
enterprises  were  inaugurated  and  the  business 
of  the  town  had  reached  tremendous  proportions 
for  an  inland  village.  To  add  to  the  glowing 
prospects  for  future  growth  was  the  certainty  of 
railroad  construction.  In  1S50  pork-packing  was 
the  most  important  industry  in  Rushville  and, 
during  the  winter  months,  employment  was  given 
to  a  large  force  of  men  and  big  shipments  were 
made  to  St.  Louis  each  spring  when  navigation 
on   the   Illinois  River  opened. 

Among  the  prominent  merchants  of  that  period 
were  George  Little.  William  II.  Kay.  Thomas 
Wilson,  John  Beatty,  I!.  II.  Griffith.  August  Nell. 
W.  W.  Wells.  August  and  Joseph  Warren.  G.  W. 
Met-/.,  James  McCreery. 

Among  the  leading  manufacturing  industries 
were  the  following:  Wagon  Factory,  established 
by  J.  &  .1.  Knowlcs  in  1S49 ;  Schuyler  Flouring 
mill,  established  by  George  Moencb  in  1SC7; 
Rushville  City  Flouring  mil),  established  by  Lit- 


tle .v  Lay  in  IS47 :  Rushville  Brick  and  Tile 
Works,  established  by  John  McCabe  in  1SGG ; 
Rushville  Marble  Yards,  established  by  William 
Crosier  in  ISr.fi;  Rushville  Tannery,  established 
by  August  IVter  In;:.':  Rushville  Woolen  Mills, 
established  1m;k.  In  l.s..G  Rushvillo's  two  oldest 
papers,  The  Times  and  The  Citizen,  were  estab- 
lished and  given  the  nan  •  -  they  now  bear. 

During  these  same  years  Uushville  men  in 
public  life  were  soaring  at  the  top.  Hon.  William 
A.  Richardson  was  in  the  I'nited  States  Senate; 
John  Locke  Seripps  was  aiding  in  rounding  The 
Chicago  Tribune:  P.  [I.  Waller  was  on  the 
supreme  bench  of  Illinois,  and  John  C.  Bagby  and 
William  II.  Ray  were  representatives  in  Congress. 
L.  D.  Envin  and  John  l".  Iliclnncui.l  were  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  before 
tie  war  and  the  favorite  sons  of  Rushville  were 
conspicuous  in  the  affairs  of  State  and  nation. 
Meantime  the  town  continued  to  thrive  and 
prosper  and  many  of  the  mercantile  houses  es- 
tablished during  this  period  still  exist,  and-the 
business  is  carried  on  now  by  another  generation 
of  the  same  families  iu  larger  and  more  pre- 
tentious buildings,  but  or  the  scores  of  promi- 
nent merchants  whose  business  was  founded  in 
the  year  1S50  and  1SU0  none  remain  in  active 
business  life.  And  so  it  happens  that,  while 
the  primitive  business  houses  have  long  since 
disappeared,  some  of  the  early  builders  lived  to 
aid  in  the  regeneration  of  the  modem  Rushville, 
and  have  left  the  impress  of  their  industry  and 
progressive  ideas   upon   the  eity  of   today. 

The  story  of  Rusbville's  growth  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  is  too  long  to  be  told  in 
detail,  but  the  main  facts  can  be  chronicled 
briefly.  In  1SS0  there  were  four  briek  store- 
buildings  on  the  public  square  Now  there  are 
scores  of  them  of  a  uniform  style  of  architecture 
and  only  one  frame  building  remains  as  a  reiic 

buildings  in  the  business  district  give  hints  of 
disastrous  tires  and  Rushville  l  is  -  iff.  n  d  se- 
verely in  this  respect,  but,  Pluenix  like,  has  each 
time  arisen  from  the  ash  s  and  tl  old  build- 
ings were  replaci  d  by  fine  new      '■-■ 

The  south  side  of  the  scpiare  was  u      ijrsi    to 
suffer   and   on    January    11.    IN*-',    half   the   block 
was  burned;  the  year  followin  : 
the  north  side  was  burned  on  A    r.   II.   isv  ;.  ai  d 
Ma\    _o.  is:i:;.  four  buildings  on  the  < 
the  square  were  destroyed. 

In    the   residence   portion  of   the  •  <■■      I     • 
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proveinents  have  kept  pace  with  those  in  the 
business  center  and  new  additions  have  been 
platted  to  allow  the  city's  growth.  Ann-  all  is 
said,  the  spirit  that  is  abroad  among  the  people 
themselves;  the  spirit  that  appreciates  the 
wealth  of  nature  and  the  need  for  effort  on  the 
part  of  man:  the  spirit  to  work  and  do  its  best, 
is  more  significant  and  important  in  the  long 
run  than  anything  proved  by  existing  facts  and 
reminiscences  of    the   past. 

First  incorporated  as  a  village  May  10,  1S31, 
Rushvillo  so  continued  until  March  2,  1S-".9,  when 
the  Illinois  Legislature  granted  a  special  charter 
and  RushVille  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and 
the  municipal  government  was  vested  in  seven 
Trustees,  who  served  without  compensation. 

On  Monday,  May  11,  189S,  the  voters  of  Rush- 
ville  decided  to  abandon  the  special  charter  and 
adopt  city  organization  under  the  General  State 
Law.  At  an  election  held  May  10,  1S9S,  Dr. 
R.  C.  Amrine  was  elected  the  first  Mayor  of 
Rushville.  Since  then  the  following  Mayors  have 
served  the  city:  George  Hartman,  1S99-1001; 
D.  IT.  Glass.  1901-1903;  Dr.  T.  W.  Scott,  1903- 
1905;  Lewis  A.  Jarman,  1905-1907;  A.  J.  Lash- 
mell,  1907— 

The  population  of  the  City  of  Rushville.  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1900,  was  2,202,  of  which 
029  fell  within  Bueua  Vista  Township  and  1.GG3 
in  Rushville  Township. 


ships  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Schuyler 
County,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  for  con- 
venience of  reference : 
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SKETCHES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TOWNSHIPS  IX  SCHUYLEB 
COUNTY — BAINBRIDGE.  BIRMINGHAM,  BROOKLYN, 
BROWNING.  BUENA  VISTA,  CAMDEN,  FREDERICK, 
HICKORY,  HUNTSVILLE,  LITTLETON,  OAKLAND, 
BUSIIYII.I.E  AND  WOODSTOCK  TOWNSHIPS — GEO- 
GBAPHICAI.  LOCATION  AND  CHARACTERISTICS-— 
FIKST  SETTLERS,  WHENCE  THEY  CAME  AND 
WHERE  THEY  LOCATED— FIRST  CHURCHES  AND 
FIRST  SCHOOLS — LOCAL  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  IM- 
PORTANT   1  VENTS — POPULATION    IN    1900. 

In   the   following  pages   will   he   found  an   in- 
dividual   history  of  each   of   the    thirteen   town- 
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reason  of  its  location  mar  the 
is  one  of  the  first  townships  in 
the  county  to  be  settled  and.  during  the  year 
1823,  it  was  invaded  by  the  pioneers  who  built 
their  cabins  and  made  a  clearing  iii  the  timber 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  crops. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Illinois  River 
and  ('rooked  Creek  and  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  Crane  and  Coal  Creeks,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  the  land  surface  of  the  township  is 
broken  and  rugged.  Along  all  these  streams 
there  is  a  rich  alluvial  soil  that  yields  tre- 
mendous crops  in  seasons  when  the  land  is  not 
overflowed  by  water.  Much  of  the  land  that  was 
considered  unfit  for  cultivation  twenty  years  ago, 
and  carried  each  successive  year  on  the  delin- 
quent tax-roll,  has  now  been  reclaimed  and  a 
large  portion  of  it  is  in  cultivation. 

Along  the  Illinois  Liver  a  tract  of  land  em- 
bracing 7,000  acr<s  lias  been  taken  into  a  drain- 
age district  and.  by  a  system  of  levees  and  later;;! 
drainage  ditch.es  in  the  euclosed  portion,  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  reclaim  the  land.  Another  re- 
clamation project  was  started  in  190S  when  the 
Crane  Creek  Drainage  and  Levee  District  was 
organized  and  5,000  acres  will  be  reclaimed. 

Bainbridge  Township  is  the  only  section  of 
Schuyler  County  that  does  not  show  an  out- 
cropping of  coal  veins  of  sufficient  thickness  for 
PS.  Put  while  this  mineral  vein  is 
are  others  present  that  may  prove 
In  tiie  neighborhood  of  Xew- 
inarked  deposit  of  zinc  has  been 
.hether  it  is  present  in  sufficient 
ork  profitably  has  never  been  de- 
the  same  neighborhood  specimens 
lead  have  been  found,  bur  the  surface  ill- 
ations are  not  so  favorable  for  this  mineral 
for   zinc. 

I'homas  McKee  am!  Willis  O'Neal  were  the 
settlers  in  Bainbridge  Township.  In  the 
fall  of  1S23  they  canie  to  Schuyler  County  from 
Kentucky  and  built  their  cabins  six  miles  south 
of  the  Ilohart  settlement,  where  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  county,  numbering  perhaps  n  score 
of   people,    was   centered.      Tic  .mas    SIcKee    built 


mining  purpi 
lacking,  then 
more  valuah 
berry  a  well 
located,  but 
quantity  to 
term!  i  led.      1: 
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his  cabin  on  the  northeast  Quarter  of  Section 
20  and  Willis  O'Neal  located  on  Section  1G.  Mc- 
Kee  was  a  trained  mechanic  and.  as  soon  as  lie 
had  erected  a  home  for  his  family,  he  constructed 
a  workshop  and  this  was  the  first  blacksmith 
shop  in  the  county.  His  coming  was  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  little  settlement,  for  he  was 
a  natural  mechanic  and  gunsmith,  and  in  his 
little  log  shop  he  did  a  good  business  for  those 
pioneer  times.  Willis  O'Neal  later  moved  from 
Bainbridge  ami  settled  ou  the  present  site  of 
Rushville.  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  county  in  the  early  years  of  its  his- 
tory.    He  afterwards  removed  to  Brown  Count..". 

In  1S24  David  and  Thomas  Blair  and  Jacob 
While  settled  ou  Sections  2  and  3,  and  in  that 
same  year  George  Naught,  who  had  come  from 
Whiteside  County  with  his  brother  Isaac  and 
settled  on  Section  :;<;.  Woodstock,  removed  to 
Bainbridge  where  he  afterwards  made  his  home. 

Jonathan  Reno  and  John  A.  Reeve  were  among 
the  newcomers  in  1S23  who  settled  in  Bainbridge. 
In  November,  1S20.  Abraham  Lemaster  and  his 
soii-in  law.  Charles  Hatfield,  moved  into  the  town- 
ship and  purchased  Willis  O'Neal's  improvement. 
James  B.  Atwood,  William  Mitchell,  Moses  Pet- 
tigrew,  Archibald  Parris,  .lames  Edinonston, 
James.  William  and  John  Evans  were  among 
those  who  came  in  1S27.  Rev.  Joseph  Bell,  a 
Baptist  minister,  Isaac  Briggs,  George  Butler. 
Peter  DeWitt,  Samuel  Jackson.  Sanford  Close. 
Elisha  Hudson,  Jerre  Jackson  and  Thomas  How- 
ell were  all  residents  of  the  township  prior  to 
1830.  Among  other  early  residents  were:  Allen 
Persinger,  Daniel  Matheuy,  Jonathan  Reddick, 
Harvey  Phinuey,  John  Jacobs,  John  Bowling, 
John  Dougherty,  James  Lawler,  Jonathan  Pat- 
teson,   Ebenezer  Grist  and  Apollos  Ward. 

The  first  mill  in  the  township  was  built  by 
Ephraim  Eggleston  on  the  bank  of  Crane  Creek 
on  Section  10.  The  mill  was  erected  in  1S2T  and 
was  barely  in  operation  when  there  came  a  sud- 
dan  tlood  on  this  now  famous  erratic  stream, 
that  carried  away  the  improvement  down  stream. 
Zeph  Tyson  built  the  second  mill  in  1S35  and  it 
was  operated  by  horse-power. 

The  first  school  huilding  in  the  township  was 
on  Section  15,  and  John  Parker.  Joseph  Bell  and 
William  Burusides'were  among  the  tiis-t  teachers. 

There  is  not  now  a  town  or  postoflice  in  Bain- 
bridge Township,  the  postoffice  at  Center  having 
been  discontinued  in  1004,  when  the  rural  free 
delivery   system   was  extended   to   the   township. 


i  of  N'ewburg.  now  commonly  known  as 
-.  was  founded  by  Joseph  Newburg  and 
i.v  ,i  and  platted  by  Francis  E.  Bryant, 
Surveyor,  April  24,  1S40.  There  was 
ore  ami  blacksmith  shop  there,  but  all 
•  of  a  town  has  lotig  sine  disappeared, 
ipulation  of  Bainbridge  Township,  ac- 
i)  the  census  of  1000,  was  1,210. 
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Ibe  farthesl  outlaying  township  in  Schuyler 
County  is  Birmingham,  located  in  the  extreme 
north-west  corner.  It  is  hounded  on  the  north 
by  McDonough  County  and  on  the  west  by  Han- 
cock County,  ami  its  business  is  largely  tributary 
to  Plymouth,  the  nearest  shipping  iHiiut.  This 
township  is  almost  euually  divided  between  un- 
dulating and  fertile  prairie  land  in  the  south 
and  north,  and  heavy  timber  land  along  the  wa- 
ter courses.  The  farms  ate  well  improved  and 
the  land  valuable  for  grain  farming  and  stock 
raising. 

Brummel  Sapp  was  the  first  settler  in  Birming- 
ham Township.  He  was  a  neighbor  in  North 
Carolina  of  the  Manlove  family,  who  first  settled 
in  Schuyler  in  1S24,  Their  glowing  accounts  of 
the  new  country  tired  his  enthusiasm  and.  in  the 
early  fall  of  1831,  he  started  on  the  long  jouri  ey 
to  the  frontier  in  Illinois.  His  family  consisting 
of  his  wife  and  children.  Harmon,  Jefferson, 
Jacob,  Adam.  Newell.  William.  S.  It.  and  Sarah, 
accompanied  him,  and  they  reached  Rushville  in 
early  winter  of  that  year.  Here  the  family  re- 
mained until  the  spring  of  lS32,'when  they  once 
more  packed  up  their  household  belongings  and 
began  the  journey  westward.  Far  removed  from 
all  other  settlements  he  located  on  the  south- 
western part  of  the  northwest  Quarter  of  Section 
3,  in  Birmingham  Township,  and  there  in  the 
solitude  of  the  forest  built  his  home,  and  his 
after  years  were  spent  on  the  old  homestead  and 
his  descendants  are  today  numerously  represented 
in  the  population  of  the  township. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Sapp  settled  in  Birmingham  his 
old  neighbor  in  North  Carolina,  David  Manlove, 
removed  there  from  the  Rushville  settlement. 
He  was  followed  soon  afterward  by  Moses  and 
Jonathan  D.  Manlove.  who  settled  nearby.  Other 
settler-  who  came  in  1832  were  Peter  Pophain 
from  Kentucky,  and  a  man  named  Haggard,  also 
Edward  and  David  Wade.     Isaac  Pigeon  was  a 
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near  neigbboi'  of  Mr.  Sapp  in  is.",:;,  ami  William 
and  Jesse  Bodenbammer  and  Adam  Wier  came 
from  North  Carolina  in  Una  same  year.  In 
1S"4  the  settlement  was  further  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  three  brothers,  Alexander,  John  and 
Charles  Bilderback,  who  came  from  Adams 
County.  111.,  where  their  father  had  arrived  from 
Kentucky  some  years  before.  William  II.  and 
James  Bilderback,  the  remaining  brothers,  fol- 
lowed in  the  fall  of  that  year.  About  this  time 
James  G.  King  and  David  Graham  settled  in 
the  township.  Thomas  Twidell  and  .Simeon  Mor- 
ris, from  Virginia,  were  among  the  settlers  of 
1834,  settling  in  Round  Prairie.  In  1S36  .Tames 
and  Harrison  Graham  and  John  L.  Garden  and 
family  made  the  long  journey  west  from  Vir- 
ginia, in  response  to  letters  that  had  been  sent 
home  by  David  Graham.  William  Edwards.  John 
T.  Cash,  Col.  Geo.  II.  Briscoe,  John  L.  Ewing, 
William  Noel.  S.  S.  Walker  and  Edward  Whipple 
were  others  of  the  early  pioneers  who  settled  in 
Birmingham  Township  in  the  'thirties. 

The  early  home-seekers  in  Birmingham-  were 
men  who  had  faith  in  the  future  development  of 
the  rich  country  of  Illinois,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  reared  their  cabins  and  planted  their  mips. 
they  turned  their  attention  to  developing  the 
resources  nearest  at  hand.  In  1835  Robert  Wil- 
son, a  practical  mill-wright  came  to  the  settle- 
ment, and  in  partnership  with  David  Graham, 
began  the  construction  of  a  water  mill  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  LI.  They  built  a 
dam  across  ("'rooked  Creek  at  this  point,  and  the 
first  grist  was  ground  in  1S30.  The  mill  was 
a  two-story  frame  building,  and  the  power  was 
obtained  from  an  undershot  wheel.  It  remained 
in  service  until  1SS2  when,  on  May  .".  a  spring 
freshet   undermined   the  wheel   and   it  was  car- 

The  building  of  the  mill  was  an  incentive  to 
greater  effort  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
and  on  July  1.  1830,  the  village  of  Birmingham 
was  platted  by  Allen  Persinger  for  David  Gra- 
ham, David  Manlove  and  Moses  Manlove.  the 
proprietors.  The  prospectus  issued  by  the  town- 
site  promoters,  and  published  in  all  the  eastern 
papers,  was  a  most  glowing  one.  and  the  new 
town-site  was  ln-'-abled  as  a  thrifty  manufac- 
turing center  at   the  head  of  navigation  on  the 

La  Moine  River.     Like  many  other  of  th '" 

towns  of  183G.  Birmingham  tailed  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  its  enthusiastic  promoters,  but 
is    todav    a    pretty    little    country    village    along 


How- 


's   ot 


Irooked 


The  first  school  in  Birmingham  was  taught  bj 
illiam  Noel  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  village.  In 
;"'.»  Birmingham  was  mad.'  a  government  post- 
lice  and  William  Xoel  was  named  as  Post- 
aster.  The  first  church  erected  in  the  town- 
lip   was   built    by   the   Protestant   Methodists    in 

Population  of  the  township  in  100O,  according 
the  rnii  •.!  States  census,  S04. 


BR( >< >KLYN  TOWNSHIP. 

Brooklyn  is  in  the  northern  tier  of  townships 
that  border  on  McDonough  County  and,  though 
far  removed  from  the  first  settlement  made  in 
Schuyler  County,  not  many  years  elapsed  until 
the  homeseeker  bad  reared  his  humble  cabiu 
within  its  border.  This  was  due.  perhaps,  to  the 
fact  that  Crooked  Creek  flows  through  the  town- 
ship, from  north  to  south,  for  the  early  piom  r 
followed  the  water  courses  in  his  search  for  a 
now  home,  and  the  earliest  settlements  were  usu- 
ally mad-  not  far  from  the  stream.  The  timber 
country    wa.s    always    first    choice    of    the    early 

homeseekers,  and  Brooklyn  afforded  many  cl 

locations  of  this  kind,  for  all  the  country  adja- 
cent to  Crooked  Creek  abounded  in  the  finest  kind 
of  limber.  When  Brooklyn  Township  was  first 
settled  Crooked  Crock  was  known  as  La  Moino 
River,  and  was  regarded  as  a  navigable  stream, 
and  great  things  were  expected  from  the  d<  velop- 
ment  of  the  water  power  along  its  course.  While 
tin  Be  expectations  were  never  realized.  Brooklyn 
Township  has  made  great  progress  as  an  agri- 
cultural country  and  its  people  are  prosperous  .  - 
a  result  thereof. 

William  Owens  was  the  first  settler  who  made 
a  home  within  the  bounds  of  Brooklyn  Township. 
Reared  in  Kentucky,  he  was  married  in  1S2S  to 
Miss  Helen  Swan  and,  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
following,  the  young  couple  decided  to  follow  the 
bride's  parents  to  Illinois.  They  made  the  trip 
on  horseback  and  were  six  days  in  the  saddle, 
and.  on  reaching  Schuyler  County,  found  a  war  a 
welcome  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Swan,  who  were  then  residents  of  Buena  Vista 
Township.  There>  they  spent  the  winter  and.  in 
tin  spring  of  1830,  pushed  on  farther  west  and 
built  a  cabin  in  Brooklyn  Township.  After  put- 
ting in  his  crop  Mr.  Owen  returned  to  Kentucky 
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lo  get  his  household  goods,  Mini,  on  his  return, 
sold  his  pre-emption  right  in  Brooklyn  and  re- 
turned to  Buena  Vista  Township. 

William  Manlove,  who  came  to  Schuyler  from 
North  Carolina  in  1S25,  was  attracted  by  the 
rich  prospects  of  Brooklyn  Township  ami,  in  1S32, 
settled  with  his  family  on  the  northeast  quarter 
of  Section  T.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother-in-law,  William  Ilni'f.  who  with  his  fam- 
ily settled  on  an  adjoining  quarter.  About  this 
time  John  E.  Rigsby  settled  on  the  east  halt  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  T.  Tie  referred 
♦o  his  claim  as  "Guinea  Prairie,"  and  the  neigh- 
borhood is,  to  this  day,  known  by  that  name. 

William  C.  Ralls  will  always  occupy  a  conspic- 
uous place  in  the  history  of  Brooklyn.  He  was 
a  man  of  energy  and  determination,  and  had  un- 
bounded faith  in  the  ultimate  development  of  a 
great  manufacturing  center  in  the  wilderness  of 
Illinois.  On  December  G,  1831,  he  was  granted 
a  mill  site  on  Crooked  Creek  on  the"  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  20,  and  was  authorized  to 
build  a  dam  not  to  exceed  nine  feet  in  height. 
Before  his  improvement  was  completed  came  the 
call  for  volunteers  to  ti-rht  the  tribes  of  the  In- 
dian Chief  Black  Hawk,  ami  Mr.  Ralls  entered 
the  serviie  of  the  State  as  Captain  of  a  volun- 
teer company.  He  did  not  forget  his  pet  project 
of  developing  the  water-power  on  Crooked  Creek, 
however,  and  in  1S32  returned  to  lu>  claim,  and 
resumed  work  on  the  dam. 

Another  of  the  prominent  Brooklyn  settlers  of 
the  early  day  was*  Rev.  Samuel  Dark,  a  Baptist 
minister,  who  labored  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  whose  name  is  yet 
honored  and  revered  not  only  in  Brooklyn,  but  in 
all  the  adjacent  country.  Samuel  Dark  was  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  but  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee when  a  child.  Accompanied  by  his  father, 
Samuel  Dark,  and  two  eon-ins.  Horace  and  Sam- 
uel Dark.  Jr.,  and  a  brother-in-law,  Hugh  Hays. 
he  came  to  Schuyler  County  in  February,  1S30. 
The  little  party  first  located  in  Buena  Vista  Town- 
ship, whore  Robert  L.  Dark  had  builded  a  home, 
ami  in  the  fall  Samuel  L.  Dark  moved  to  Brook- 
lyn Township  and  settled  on  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  Section  5. 

William  Lewis  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
Brooklyn  and,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  one  of 
her  most  prominent  citizens.  Mr.  Lewis  was  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  horn  .March 
T.  1S01,  and  was  a  grand-son  of  Francis  Lewis, 
one  of  the   signers  of   the   Declaration  of   lnde- 


pendeiice.  In  early  life  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Phil;  delphia  and  planned  to  follow  a  pro- 
fessional career,  but  came  west  in  1S20  for  the 
I.  nefit  Of  his  health.  He  spent  three  years  in 
Rushville  and.  in  1S32,  in  company  with  Samuel 
Oliver,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  the  Bast, 
he  located  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section 
10,  in  Brooklyn  Township.  The  rugged  life  of 
a  pioneer  restored  his  health  and  he  lived  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  his  death  occuring  in  1SS0. 

Dr.  James  s.  Blackburn,  one  of  the  pioneer 
physicians  of  the  county,  first  located  in  Rushville 
in  IS-'IO  and  there  erected  the  first  tannery  in  the 
county.  He  afterwards  studied  medicine  and  in 
1S"G,  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  achieved 
success  and  honor. 

Philip  Chipman,  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
located  in  Brooklyn  in  183G  and  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Mormon  and  Mexican  wars,  and 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  North  in  the  Civil 
War,  but  was  discharged  on  account  of  illness. 
Mr.  Chipman  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  often 
hauled  produce  to  Quincy,  where  he  sold  wheat 
for  30  cents  a  bushel  and  pork  at  $1.2o  per  hun- 
dred, and  in  payment  therefor  took  calico  at  23 
cents  a  yard,  and  bull  skin  boots  at  §S  a  pair. 

Jackson  Higgins,  one  of  the  few  surviving  old 
pioneers,  accompanied  hi-  father.  Daniel  Higgins, 
to  Brooklyn  in  1S3S.  Mr.  Higgins,  Sr.,  was  a 
tailor  and  made  into  clothes  the  cloth  the  wives 
had  woven  from  carded  and  spun  wool.  Jackson 
Higgins,  in  conversation  with  the  writer,  says 
the  old  campjng  grounds  of  the  Indians  were 
clearly  discernible  when  they  first  located  in 
Brooklyn.  At  the  time  Mr.  Higgins  and  family 
took  up  their  abode  oU  Section  'a.  which  is  only 
a  short  distance  from  their  present  home,  there 
was  a  class  of  rough  characters  living  along  the 
creek,  who  made  their  livelihood  by  hunting  and 
iishinu'.  They  were  not  a  desirable  class  of  citi- 
zens and.  as  the  country  settled  up.  they  moved 
away  to  other  frontier  points,  and  Brooklyn  has 
never  since  been  troubled  by  such  as  their  kind. 

The  town  of  Brooklyn  has  for  its  rounder  Wil- 
liam C.  Kails,  who  as  early  as  1831  planned  to 
there  build  a  city  that  would  rival  any  in  North- 
ern Illinois.  The  first  step  in  tin  realization  of 
this  plan  was  the  erection  of  a  mill,  which  was 
built  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  20,  in 
the  year  1S32.  To  assist  in  this  work  Richard 
Redfield  moved  from  Rushville,  where  he  had 
located  in  1S30,  and  he  operated  the  first  black- 
smith shop  in  the  township. 
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With  the  establishment  of  the  mill  accom- 
plished, Mr.  Kails  unfolded  his  plans  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  manufacture  g  center  near  by. 
Thus  it  wa>  that,  on  October  2G,  1830,  on  the 
south,  bank  of  Crooked  Creek,  on  a  rolling  ph  e 
of  ground  sloping  gradually  towards  the  stream, 
Allen  Persinger  platted  the  town  of  Brooklyn. 
The  proprietors  were  William  C.  Kalis.  Joseph 
Duncan.  Benjamin  Clark  and  Dr.  Green.  They 
did  not  sit  idly  by  and  wait  for  the  town  to 
grow — that  was  too  Slow  a  proceeding  for  those 
stirring  times.  Instead  they  spread  abroad  the 
news  that  there  was  to  be  n  sale  of  town  lets. 
and  it  was  advertised  in  every  papier  of  promi- 
nence in  the  United  States. 

Brooklyn,  like  many  other  towns  of  that  time. 
fell  short  of  the  promised  greatness.  Fate  did 
not  deal  kindly  with  the  village  when  the  great 
railroad  systems  girded  the  country  and,  in  a 
day,  made  towns  where  before  there  had  been 
a  wilderness.  But  Brooklyn  is.  today,  a  thrifty 
.inland  town,  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural 
country  and.  in  its  long  history,  no  disastrous 
storms,  tires  or  pestilence  have  marred  its  serene 
prosperity. 

The  first  s.-hooi  in  the  village  was  taught  by 
Miss  I  loilds  in  ls-14.  Brooklyu  was  made  a  gov- 
ernment postoflicc  in  1840,  and  William  Homey 
was  the  lirst  postmaster.  On  the  site  of  the  old 
mill,  erected  in  1S32,  there  stands  a  mill  today, 
the  only  flouring  mill  operated  within  the  bounds 
of  Schuyler  County. 

The  census  report  of  1000  showed  a  population 
for  Brooklyn  Township  of  1,173. 


BROWNING  TOWNSHIP. 

Browning  is  one  of  the  fractional  townships 
lying  on  the  eastern  border  of  Schuyler  County. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Hon.  ( ).  II.  Browning, 
of  Quincy,  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  for  many  years  a  prominent  attorney. 

The  Illinois  River  and  Sugar  Creek  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  Browning  Township,  and 
along  these  waterways  are  high  bluffs.  The  gen- 
eral land  surface  is  broken  and.  in  the  early  days, 
was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  valuable 
timber.  This  has  all  been  cleared  away  save 
along  the  streams,  and  the  land  put  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

William    Robertson    was    the     first    settler    in 


Browning  Township.  He  came  to  Schuyler 
County  from  Kentucky  in  1S2G  and  built  his 
cabin  on  Section  10  beside  a  bubbling  spring  of 
fresh,  dear  wati  r.  He  was  a  young  man.  full 
Of  energy  and  fond  of  adventure  and  skilled  in 
the  art  of  w 1,  raft.  He  located  there  on  ac- 
count of  the  abundance  of  wild  game  and  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  his  nearest  neighbor 
was  six  miles  away.  Bet.'  hunting  was  a  profit- 
able business  in  those  pioneer  days  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson was  not  slow  to  realize  it.  Fur-bearing 
animals  were  also  numerous  there,  and  their 
pelts  found  ready  market  in  St.  Louis,  and  fre- 
quent trips  were  made  down  the  Illinois  River 
by  Mr.  Robertson  in  bis  canoe. 

Soon  after  locating  in  Browning  Township  Mr. 
Robeitson  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Kirklin 
by  Squire  Isaac  Lane,  and  a  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren was  born  to  them.  One  son,  Joel  Robert- 
son, still  resides  ou  the  old  homestead  and  Alex- 
ander has  his  home  close  by.  Malcomb  Robert- 
son, another  son.  is  also  a  resident  of  Browning 
Township. 

In  August.  1S2S,  four  brothers.  Thomas  T., 
William.  Henry  and  llartwell  Lancaster,  came  to 
Browning  from  Kentucky  and  located  on  Section 
22.  The  following  year  their  mother  and  a 
younger  brother,  Gabriel,  joined  them.  They 
made  permanent  homes  in  the  township,  and 
their  descendants  continue  to  reside  there. 

Thomas  T.  Lancaster,  the  oldest  of  the  broth- 
ers, was  born  January  28,  1S07,  and  lived  to  the 
ripe  old  age  of  almost  ninety-nine  years,  his 
death  occurring  January  24.  190G.  He  was  mar- 
ried March  1.  1S31  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Jackson, 
and  the  following  year  located  on  Section  10, 
where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Isaac  Lane,  also  from  Kentucky,  settled  in 
Browning  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section 
16  in  1S2S.  He  was  accompanied  by  bis  wife 
and  their  child  was  the  first  born  in  the  town- 
ship. , 

Sli,  lton  Luttrell  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812, 
and  George  W.  Justus,  both  from  Tennessee, 
were  settlers  of  the  year  182S,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  their  families.  Mr.  Luttrell  settled  ou 
Section  1<;  ami  Mr.  Justus  near  Ridgeville. 

John  M.  Campbell,  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
located  on  Section  14  in  1S20,  and  Stephen  Rob- 
ertson and  wife,  of  Kentucky,  o  c  thai 
sane  year,  but  in  1831  removed  to  Macoupin 
County.   111.     Other  pioneers  of  1S31    w<  re  John 
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Baker  of  Tennessee,  who  settled  on  Section  23, 
and  George  Garrison,  who  made  his  home  on 
Section  20. 

George  Skiles,  who  became  a  resident  of 
Browning  in  the  early  'thirties,  first  located  in 
Schuyler  County  December  2.  1S2G,  when  he  built 
a  cabin  on  Section  16  in  Rushville  Township. 
He  was  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1S12  and  was 
with  Gen.  Jackson  iu  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
In  1816  he  located  in  Indiana,  moved  from  there 
to  Kentucky,  and  later  to  Missouri  in  1S10,  where 
be  lived  until  he  took  up  his  home  in  Schuyler 
County.  Mr.  Skiles  was  Coroner  of  Schuyler 
in  1S30,  and  held  the  first  inquest  in  the  county 
over  the  body  of  George  Everett,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  James  Morgan. 

Jonathan  Reno,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Schuyler  County,  locating  in 
Balnbridge  Township  in  1S2.J.  From  there  he 
removed  to  Section  16,  Rushville  township,  where 
he  resided  until  1830,  when  he  took  up  his  home 
in  McDonough  County.  He  afterward  lived  in 
Iowa  and  finally  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he 
died.  Mr.  Reno  had  ten  children,  and  of  these 
Jonathan  Reno,  Jr.,  was  the  only  one  who  be- 
f-ame  a  permanent  resident  of  Schuyler  County. 
His  life  was  spent  in  the  county  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  years  1842-13,  which  were  spent  in 
Iowa  and.  in  1849,  he  located  in  Browning  Town- 
«'.iip.  Mr.  Reno  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza 
Thornton,  who  had  come  from  East  Tennessee 
Sn  1820,  and  she  is  otie  of  the  few  surviving  pio- 
'wrs  of  the  county  who  came  here  previous  to 
IS30.  Mrs.  Reno  makes  her  home  with  her  son, 
!'•  F.  Reno,  and  has  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
ber  faculties  in  her  ripe  old  age. 

The  first  school  taught  in  Browning  Township 
*:'*  presided  over  by  Nathaniel  Grover.  who 
i  ime  from  Tennessee  and  opened  his  school  here 
■t  1S35. 

The  first  mill  in  Browning  Township  was 
«vi-ted  on  the  east  bank  of  Sugar  Creek,  in  Sec- 
tion 2<>.  in  1820.  by  George  Skiles.  David  Wal- 
lace and  Alfred  C.  Wallace.  At  first  it  was 
r  ---•  d  for  a  sawmill,  but  burrs  were  added  in 
:s-"l  to  grind  wheat  and  com.  Thomas  Justus 
•»•*->  built  a  mill  above  the  site  of  this  one  in 
: ""-"'■  which  was  a  combined  saw  and  grist-mill. 

1  he  village  of  Browning,  which  is  the  only 
'"""1  -orated  village  in  Schuyler  County,  was 
■urreyed   and   platted   by   Leonidas    Horney    for 


Robert  Dilworth,  and  the  plat  on  record  bears 
date  of  May  11,  1S48. 

John  Lippeucott.  who  located  in  the  township 
in  1S20,  built  his  cabin  on  the  present  site  of 
the  village  of  Browning,  and  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  settler.  Peter  Holmes  was 
another  of  the  early  residents,  locating  there  in 
1830. 

the  first  merchant  in  Browning  was  James 
Austin,  who  opened  a  general  store  there  in  1S49. 
Others  of  the  early  merchants  were  Benjamin 
Kirkbride,  A.  L.  Wells,  R.  R.  Dilworth,  George 
McEvans,  Albert  and  Marion  Bates,  G.  B.  and 
Wiley  Hollingsworth. 

The  first  school  in  the  village  was  taught  by 
Miss  Dilworth  and  the  first  school  house  was 
built  in  1S.j4.  The  village  now  has  a  fine  brick 
school  building  and  employs  three  teachers. 

The  fisheries  at  Browning  constitute  one  of 
the  important  industries  of  the  village  and  a 
large  business  is  done  in  this  branch  of  trade. 
Just  now  the  village  is  having  a  business  boom, 
as  it  were,  aud  a  bank  and  a  newspaper  have 
lately  been  established,  the  histories  of  which 
appear  in  their  respective  chapters  in  this  vol- 
ume. 

The  village  of  Osceola,  which  has  later  been 
renamed  Bader.  was  laid  out  by  Jeremiah  Srumm 
for  Samuel  Fowler.  August  5,  1870.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  2.  and  is  a  thrifty  and  pros- 
perous little  village. 

Population  of  the  township  in  1000,  including 
Browning  town.  1.480,  that  of  the  village  being 
405. 


BUENA  VISTA  TOWNSHIP. 

Buena  Vista  Township  is  located  near  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  Schuyler  County,  and  is 
the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  townships  in  the 
county  that  does  not,  at  some  point,  touch  the 
outside  boundary  of  the  county.  Like  all  the 
other  townships,  Buena  Vista  has  wide  spreading 
prairies  and  embraces  a  pan  of  the  broken  tim- 
ber country  which  lies  along  the  many  small 
streams  that  flow  southward  into  Crooked  Creek. 
Along  these  streams  there  is  found  a  good  qual- 
ity of  building  stone  that  was  extensively  quar- 
ried at  an  early  day.  A  good  vein  of  coal  also 
underlies  a  portion  of  the  township. 

Levin  Green,   the  pioneer   Methodist   preacher 
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whose  history  has  beeu  given  in  another  chapter 
of  this  work,  was  the  first  settler  in  Bueua  Vista 
'J 'ownship.  lie  came  to  Schuyler  County  in  No- 
vember, 1S23,  from  Missouri  accompanied  by  his 
family  and  brother-in-law,  George  Stewart,  and 
his  family.  They  spent  the  winter  in  the  Ilobart 
settlement  and  early  in  the  following  spring  tool; 
up  their  abode  in  Buena  Vista.  They  were  joined 
soon  afterwards  by  Henry  Green,  Jr..  and  his 
family,  who  had  driven  overland  from  Texas. 

Levin  Green  selected  for  his  home  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  23;  Henry  Green,  Jr.,  the 
southeast  half  of  the  northeast  Quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 20,  and  George  Stewart  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  Section  13.  The  Greens  had  always  lived 
in  the  South  and  the  first  year  they  spent  in 
Schuyler  they  planted  a  crop  of  cotton,  and  the 
yield  must  have  been  at  least  partially  success- 
ful, for  in  1S27  Henry  Green.  Jr.,  everted  a  rude 
cotton  gin  to  handle  the  crop. 

John  Ritchey  settled  in  Buena  Vista  on  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  ~'<  in  1824,  but  soon 
sold  his  pre-emption  right  to  Samuel  Turner  and 
removed  to  Littleton  Township.  In  March,  1S25, 
Samuel  and  Manlove  Homey  settled  on  Section 
14.  where  they  resided  until  1S34,  when  they  re- 
moved to  Littleton. 

In  May,  1S25,  tie-  Green  settlement  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  Henry  Green,  Sr..  and 
wife;  Philip  Spohnamore  and  family  of  eight; 
George  Green,  wife  and  six  children;  John 
Spohnampre.  wife  and  two  children  :  John  Given, 
wife  and  three  'children,  and  James  Robinson, 
wife  and  three  children.  They  all  came  from 
Missouri  and.  being  related  by  marriage,  took  up 
their  home  in  the  Green  settlement  and  their 
descendants  are  today  residents  of  the  township. 

Samuel  Turner,  who  first  came  to  Schuyler  in 
1S23,  returned  to  St.  Clair  County  soon  after 
building  his  cabin,  and  on  his  return  in  1S25 
found  it  occupied.  He  sold  his  improvement 
an'd  removed  to  Buena  Vista  Township  and  set- 
tled on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  25.  Here 
he  cleared  a  piece  of  ground  and  made  improve- 
ments, hut  in  1834  a  claimant  with  a  superior 
title  appeared  and  the  work  of  years  was  lost. 
He  then  removed  to  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Section  11,  and  it  is  said  had  to  buy  off  three 
different  persons  who  claimed  to  have  title  to 
the  hind.  Mr.  Turner  was  married  on  Max  21. 
1S30,  to  Miss  Rachel   Robertson,   and  their  son. 


Allen  Turner,  -till  resides  on  the  old  homestead 
farm. 

Charles  Teas  settled  on  the  northwest  quarter 
of  Section  2:;  in  LS2G,  and  resided  there  until 
1820,  when  he  -old  his  claim  to  Lemuel  Sparks, 
and  the  old  homestead  is  now  owned  by  .1.  B. 
Sparks  of  Uushville,  who  is  a  son  of  the  old 
pioneer  settler. 

Alexander  Ross,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  settled 
In  Buena  Vista  in  the  summer  of  1S2d.  with  his 
wife  and  six  children,  and  built  a  cabin  en  the 
northeast  quart,  r  of  Section  16,  where  he  made 
a  permanent  settlement. 

Joel  McKee  came  to  Schuyler  County  in  1S26 
with  his  father-in-law,  William  McKee,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  removed  to  Bueua  Vista 
Township  and  built  a  cabin  on  the  northwest 
quarter  of  Section  2.  Hero  he  resided  until 
1S47,  when  he  made  an  overland  trip  to  Oregon. 
He  returned  in  1S51  and  again  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  township  where  he  lived  .to  a  ripe  old  age. 
Mr.  Tullis  had  the  first  distillery  in  the  town- 
ship which  was  built  in  1S33.  John  Tullis  and 
John  Thompson  were  neighbors  of  Joel  Tullis 
and  built   their  cabins  on    Section    1. 

Drury  Sellers,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  moved 
to  Buena  Vista  in  the  spring  of  1828  with  his 
family,  and  settled  on  the  southwest  quarter  of 
Section  2.  but  afterward  removed  to  Littleton. 

Other  early  settlers  were:  Robert  L.  Dark, 
George  Swan.  William  Owens.  F.pbraim  Haines 
and  John  R.  Sidles.,  and.  in  the  early  "thirties. 
tl.'er  '.one  a  number  of  families  who  made  per- 
manent homes   in  the  township. 

The  first  wedding  in  the  township  was  that 
of  William  Ilobart  Taylor  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Spohnamore,  which  occurred  November  27.  1825. 
Rev.  Levin  Green  performed  t! eremony. 

The  first  death  was  that  of  a  four  year  old 
son  of  Henry  Green,  Jr.,  in  the  summer  of  1^27. 

The  first  school  house  was  built  in  1S2S  on 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  1,  and  Robert 
Sexton  was  the  teacher  in  charge.  There  had 
been  a  school  taught  in  the  Green  settlement  as 
early  as  1S2."  by  William  Ilobart  Taylor,  but  the 
residents  found  i:  more  convenient  to  send  their 
children  to  the  schools  in  Rushville  Township. 

The   first   null    in   the   township    was 
by   Jo.'!   Tullis.     It  was   supplied   with   power  by 
the  old  tread-wheel  with  horses  for  motive  power. 
It  was  erected  in  1S31  on  the  northeas* 
of    Sction  2.     Col.   Clark,   an   Englishman,   also 
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had  a  borse  mill  in  operation  in  1S35  on  the 
ncirtlu?:ist  quarter  of  Section  17.  The  first  steam 
gristmill  was  built  in  1K<~  by  George  C.  Clark 
In  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  1 1. 

A  portion  of  the  city  of  Rushville  lies  within 
the  bounds  of  Buena  Vista  Township,  and  this 
tract  of  land  was  originally  owned  by  William 
MeCrecry.  He  purchased  160  acres  lying  west 
of  the  original  town  site  for  9350,  and  the  owner 
!n  New  York  was  so  astonished  at  receiving  so 
munificent  an  offer,  that  he  feared  he  might  be 
losing  some  unknown  treasure,  and  in  his  deed, 
now  oj  record  at  the  court  house,  expressly  re- 
serves all  minerals  to  be  found  on  the  land 
deeded. 

Population  of  the  township  in  1900,  Including 
part  of  the  city  of  Rushville,  1.G51.  the  portion 
coming  within  the  city  of  Rushville  being  G29. 
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CAMDEN    TOWNSHIP. 

Camden  Township,  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  Crooked  Creek-  and  intersected  by  the 
minor  streams  of  Cedar,  Brushy  and  Missouri, 
has  a  varied  topography  that  includes  low  allu- 
vial bottoms,  upland  plains  and  heavily  timbered 
sections,  but  withal  it  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous communities  in  the  county,  and  its  ro- 
mantic history  dates  back  to  the  year  1829,  when 
the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  within 
its  border. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  John  and  Robert 
Brown  and  their  brother-in-law,  Luke  Allphin, 
of  Morgan  County,  made  their  first  trip  to  Schuy- 
ler County,  crossing  the  Illinois  River  at  Beard's 
Berry,  new  Beardstown,  and  pushing  on  wesr- 
'ward  past  the  settlements  in  Rushville  and  Bu- 
ena Vista  Townships,  to  what  is  now  Camden 
Township,  where  they  settled  on  Sections  17  and 
20.  Here  they  made  rude  improvements  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  following  spring  the  families 
of  the  three  men  were  removed  from  Morgan 
County,  where  they  had  made  their  home  since 
leaving    Kentucky. 

They  were  all  natives  of  Grant  County.  Ky„ 
and  had  left  that  State  in  1S25  to  seek  a  home 
in  Illinois.  While  a  resident  of  Kentucky  John 
Brown  was  married  to  Sarah  Points,  who,  with 
her  two  children,  Lucy  and  Thomas  B.,  were  in 
thai  first  party  of  Camden  homeseekers  in  the 
Trim/  of   1S30.     They   settled  on   the   northeast 


i  quarter  of  Sectii 

manent  settlers  in  the  neigh  ljorhood,  residing 
there  until  their  death.  Luke  Allphin.  tin;  third 
member  of  the  party,  was  accompanied  by  bis 
wife  and  two  children,  Zebadee  and  Jane,  and 
they  settled  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
17.  Mr.  Allphin  was  a  restless,  adventurous  man 
and.  when  the  settlers  began  to  invade  the  re- 
gions of  Camden,  he  again  sought  the  frontier 
and,  in  1n:17,  emigrated  to  Lee  County.  Iowa,  and 
from  there  to  California,  where  he  died  in  1S49. 

These  families  had  raised  only  a  partial  crop 
during  the  summer  of  1S30,  and  when  the  deep 
snow  came  the  following  winter,  they  endured 
great  hardships,  and  the  men  had  to  make  a  trip 
to  the  Rushville  Settlement,  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  to  get  food;  and  it  is  said  Mrs.  John  Brown 
kept  her  calves  from  starving  by  feeding  them 
straw  and  shucks  taken  from  the  bed  tick.  But 
the  men  made  the  trip  in  safety  and  returned 
with  a  supply  of  corn  that  was  ground  into  meal 
in  the  old  hominy  mortar,  as  at  that  time  there 
was  no  mill  nearer  than  the  Hobart  settlement. 

When  these  first  pioneers  came  to  Camden 
Township,  they  followed  an  Indian  trail  that 
crossed  Crooked  Creek  near  where  the  bridge 
now  stands.  Two  miles  north  of  Camden,  on 
what  is  now  the  Callison  farm,  there  were 
plainly  marked  traces  of  an  Indian  village,  and 
arrow-heai-  aid  stone  axes  were  strewn  about 
the  ground  in  countless  numbers.  This  had  prob- 
ably been  one  of  the  last  camping  grounds  of  the 
Indians  before  they  made  their  final  emigration 
northward. 

Ephraiin  Eggleston,  who  had  settled  in  the 
Hobart  settlement  in  1823,  removed  to  Camdi 
in  1830  and  settled  on  the  southwest  quarter  <•:' 
Section  15,  and  his  son,  William,  was  the  first 
child  born  in  the  township.  Philander  Avery 
first  visited  Camden  Township  in  the  fall  of 
1S30,  but  he  migrated  to  Knox  County  and  it 
was  not  until  in  the  'fifties  tint  he  returned  to 
make  his  permanent  home  in  the  township. 

In  IS-'.l  Thomas  J.  Chapman  arrived  in  the 
Camden  settlement  from  Kentucky.  He  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  John  Brown,  and  was  induced 
to  come  to  Illinois  by  the  glowing  accounts  re- 
ceived from  his  relatives.    Ephraim  and  Ira  Ow- 
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ens  arrived  in  Camden  in  is:'..'!,  and  that  same 
year  Hensen  Marlow  emigrated  with  his  wife 
and  children  from  Indiana,  and  settled  on  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  22. 

The  year  1835  marked  a  period  of  rapid 
growth  for  the  Camden  settlement,  and  among 
the  new  arrivals  of  that  year  we  may  note: 
William  Alli'hin.  who  journeyed  from  Indiana 
with  his  family  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  settled  on  the  northeast  quarter  of 
Section  31;  Robert  Points,  who  settled  on  the 
northwest  quarter  of  .Section  5;  Isaac  Cady  and 
his  son.  Isaac  G.,  who  settled  on  Sections  19  and 
20;  Benjamin  West  settled  on  the  southwest  of 
Section  26,  and  his  brother,  William  West,  on  the 
northeast  of  35. 

Among  other  early  settlers  may  be  mentioned 
Robert  Brooks,  Hazel  Dorsey,  Adam  S.  and  John 
Corrie,  M.  M.  Cleek.  John  L.  Callison.  George  L. 
Gray,  Robert  G.  McHatton,  R.  B.  Stubblefleld, 
B.  F.  Taggart  and  Joseph  X.  Ward. 

The  first  pioneer  who  attempted  to  utilize 
Crooked  Creek  for  motive  power  to  operate  a 
grist-null,  was  John  Taggart,  and  on  December 
8,  1S35,  the  County  Commissioners  granted  n  pe- 
tition for  a  millsite  on  the  southwest  quarter  of 
Section  11.  and  it  was  specified  that  the  dam 
across  Crooked  Creek  was  not  to  exceed  nine  feet 
in  height.  Two  years  previous  to  this  Mr.  Tag- 
gart and  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Wolberton,  had 
begun  the  erection  of  a  mill  on  Section  2G,  but 
before  it  was  completed  the  owner  of  the  land 
forced  them  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But  in 
the  year  1836  the  second  mill  was  completed  and 
it  did  a  good  business  for  many  years. 

Dr.  B.  P.  Watts,  in  writing  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Camden  Township,  gives,  an  interesting 
story  of  a  Dr.  Ward,  a  retired  United  States 
army  surgeon,  who  took  up  quarters  in  a  cave 
near  the  Taggart  mill  when  he  first  came  to  the 
settlement.  lie  was  a  man  of  more  than  usual 
ability,  but  very  odd  in  his  ways,  and  his  cave 
was  filled  with  cages  of  snakes,  birds  and  wild 
animals  that  he  kept  for  pets.  That  he  was  a 
skilled  surgeon  was  demonstrated  on  several  oc- 
casions, but  he  chose  the  tree  life  of  the  pioneer 
in  preference  to  the  thickly  settled  communities 
where  his  talent  would  have  been  a  source  of 
pecuniary  profit. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Watts  for  the 
following  description  of  social  life  in  the  Camden 
settlement:     "Shoes  were  unknown  to  children; 


they  went  barefooted,  winter  and  summer,  and 
their  feet  got  so  tough  they  would  knock  fire  out 
of  a  Hint  rock,  drive  a  ten-penny  nail  with  their 
heel  or  chase  rabbits  all  day  in  snow  ankle  deep. 
"Those  times  they  were  accustomed  to  live 
three  or  four  days  on  baked  squash  alone.  We 
heard  of  one  instance  where  the  wife  and  mother 
baked  the  last  of  the  meal  for  breakfast,  and 
just  as  the  meal  was  ready,  a  couple  of  neighbor 
men  came  in.  and  being  asked  to  partake  sat 
down  (the  children  those  days  always  waited), 
and  ate  all  the  bread  and  the  little  children  had 
to  go  hungry  until  their  father  could  go  forty 
miles  to  mill  and.  perhaps,  be  a  whole  week  mak- 
ing the  trip.  We  were  told  that  even  the  mother 
did  not  get  any  of  the  bread,  and  that  when  the 
men  folks  left,  she  sat  down  and  cried.  Poor 
woman  '.  She  was  not  the  only  one  who  suffered 
those  cruel  heartaches  during  pioneer  times." 

The  first  school  taught  in  Camden  Township 
was  presided  over  by  John  Thornhill.  a  Ken- 
tuckiau,  who  came  to  the  settlement  in  1S36  and 
opened  his  tuition  school  in  a  cabin  on  Section 
17.  George  L.  Clay  was  another  of  the  early 
scho  '.  teachers,  and  his  cabin  was  on  Section  22. 

The  village  of  Camden,  which  is  situated  on 
the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  17.  was  laid  out 
by  Robert  Brown  and  Joseph  X.  Ward,  January 
28,  1S31.  and  was  surveyed  and  platted  by  Sam- 
uel McUatton,  Deputy  County  Surveyor.  The 
first  store  was  established  in  the  village  in  1S3S 
by  John  and  Joseph  _\.  Ward,  and  the  following 
year  Camden  was  made  a  government  postolBce, 
and  Alexander  McHatton  was  named  as  the  first 
government  official.  David  Campbell  built  a  flour- 
ing mill  in  the  village  in  1856,  and  it  was  op- 
erated until  recent  years.  Today  Camden  is  a 
flourishing  inland  village,  with,  good  schools, 
churches  and  mercantile  houses,  and  her  citizens 
are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  can 
be  put  int.!  closer  touch  with  the  outside  world 
through  the  agency  of  an  electric  railroad. 

The  village  of  F.rwin.  located  on  the  northwest  " 
corner  of  Section  26,  was  laid  out  by  Columbus 
<'.  Meoks,  .March  27.  I860.  Four  years  previous 
lie  had  built  a  cabin  and  opened  a  store,  and  was 
that  year  appointed  postmaster.  The  first  school 
house  in  the  village  was  built  in  1SGC  and  James 
Bliss  was  tiie  first  teacher. 

1  lie  i  'i'ulation  of  Camden  Township,  accord- 
ing to  the  con-tis  of  1000.  was  1,  27s. 
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FREDERICK  TOWNSHIP. 

Frederick  is  the  smallest  township  in  Schuyler 
County  and  the  most  irregular  in  shape,  two  of 
iis  triangular  sides  being  bounded  by  the  Illinois 
River  and  Sugar  Creek,  a  tributary  stream. 
North  and  smith  The  township  measures  nine 
miles,  while  the  greatest  width  is  three  ami  a 
half  miles,  and  it  contains  but  twelve  full  sec- 
tions, although  there  are  fractional  sections  lying 
along  the  boundary  streams.  The  land  surface 
is  broken  and  a  portion  of  the  township  is  sub- 
ject to  overflow  from  the  Illinois  River. 

Frederick  Township  was  the  gateway  to 
Schuyler  County  in  the  first  years  of  its  history, 
.1  id  all  of  the  early  pioneers  crossed  its  borders 
and  mounted  the  high  bluff  in  their  journey  in- 
land. Some  of  them  doubtless  tarried  for  a  time 
;n  temporary  homes  along  the  bluff,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  name  any  one  person  as  the  original 
settler  in  the  township.  Anion-  the  first  to  make 
a  permanent  home  within  the  bounds  of  Fred- 
erick Township  was  James  Lammy,  who  settled 
atnjut  a  half-mile  north  of  the  present  site  of 
the  village  of  Frederick  in  1825.  Andrew  Vance. 
Timothy  Harris  and  Edward  While  were  also 
early  settlers.  Abraham  Ilollingsworth  made  his 
first  permanent  home  in  the  county  in  Frederick 
Township,  locating  there  in  the  spring  of  1S27. 
lie  was  one  of  the  early  Justices  of  the  Peace 
and  Hollingsworth  branch  was  named  in  his 
honor.  Others  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  with  the 
year  of  settlement,  are  as  follows:  John  D. 
Wren,  1829;  Lyman  Utter,  1S3U;  Anthony  Mes- 
sercr,  3S32;  Jesse  Darnell.  1S34;  Thomas  Bel- 
lamy, 1S35,  and  John  Utter,  1S3S. 

In  the  early  .'thirties,  soon  after  the  first 
steamboats  began  to  ply  the  Illinois  River,  George 
Frederick^  Jonte  and  Frederick  Merchant,  two 
Frenchmen,  located  on  Section  17  in  Frederick 
Township.  Mr.  Jonte  took  note  of  the  natural 
conditions,  and  decided  to  found  a  city  that 
would  be  the  shipping  point  for  all  the  rich  in- 
land country  to  the  north  and  west.  Allen  1'er- 
singer  was  employed  to  plat  the  town,  which  be 
did.  May  12  ami  13,  1830,  and  in  honor  of  its 
founder  it  was  named  Frederickville,  and  is  so 
recorded  on  the  court  records,  but  the  United 
states  Postoffice  Department  in  1S92  shortened 
the  name  to  Frederick. 

Samuel  1'.  Vail  was  the  first  storekeeper  in 
the  Village.  In  JVM  Charles  Farwell  kV  Co.  es- 
tablished a  mercantile  business  in  Frederick  that 


afterwards  grew  to  large  proportions.  Maro  Far- 
well  came  from  the  East  in  1S4S  and  joined  his 
brother   and.    in    1n.j2,    they    built   a   large   store 

building  in  tiie  village  and  a  warehouse  on  the 
Illinois  [liver.  They  engaged  in  merchandising, 
pork-packing  and  steamboating,  and  had  probably 
the  largest  business  of  any  firm  on  the  Illinois 
River.  In  those  flourishing  days  Frederick  was 
connected  with  Ilusliville  by  a  plank  road,  and 
was  the  shipping  point  for  towns  as  far  north  as 
Macomb.  Steamboats,  loaded  at  Pittsburg.  Pa., 
brought  their  entire  cargo  to  Frederick,  and  on 
the  return  trip  carried  back  to  the  Fast  their 
valuable  cargo  of  pork  and  lard.  In  those  days 
it  looked  as  if  Frederick  was  destined  to  be  one 
of  big  towns  along  the  Illinois  River,  but  when 
railroad  building  began,  its  business  was  diverted 
and  the  gradual  decline  of  the  river  traffic  made 
unprofitable  its  big  mercantile  business,  and  the 
firm  of  Farwell  Bros,  ceased  to  exist  in  1S77. 
Rut  while  the  village  bid  its  most  prosperous 
days  in  the  early  'sixties,  it  is  yet  a  thrifty  little 
town  and  has  a  number  of  prospering  mercantile 
houses. 

The  i\  school  taught  in  Frederick- was  pre- 
sided over  by  Horatio  Benton  in  3S4."i.  In  1S71 
a  two-story  brick  school  building  was  erected 
which  is  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

Population  in  1900,  according  to  Putted  States 
census.  r,2S. 


HICKORY  TOWNSHIP. 

Hickory  Township  lies  in  the  extreme  north- 
east part  of  Schuyler  County,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Fulton  County  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Illinois  River.  It  contains  but  fourteen  full 
sections,  and  by  reason  of  its  location  along  the 
Illinois  River,  the  land  surface  is  about  equally 
divided  between  uplands  ami  bottom  lands.  The 
narrow  strip  of  sloping  bottom  land,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  township,  is  wonderfully 
rich  and  productive  and  is  valued  as  highly  as 
any  land  in  Schuyler  County.  The  lower  bottom 
lands  are  also  rich  ami  fertile,  but  a  crop  there 
is  uncertain  on  account  of  the  danger  from  floods. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  township  there  are 
several  large  lakes  lying  inland  a  few  rods  from 
the  river,  and  all  tin's  country  is  now  owned  by 
hunting  clubs  on  account  of  the  splendid  feeding 
ground  if  afford-,  for  wild  game. 

In  the  spring  of  IS2G  a  party  of  pioneers  com- 
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posed  of  Amos  Richardson,  Jonathan  Viles,  Nich- 
olas Viles  and  hi-  son-in-law,  William  Steven- 
son, crossed  the  Illinois  River  at  Board's  Ferry 
aud  followed  an  Indian  trail  along  the  bluffs  until 
thoy  reached  the  point  where  Butlersville  is  now 
located.  Here  they  built  their  cabins  and  cleared 
the  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  crops.  Richard- 
son was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  remained 
there,  and  lie  was  killed  in  1830  by  Burrell  Bas- 
set. 
.Abraham  Carlock  moved  to  the  township  in 
1S27  aud  lived  there  until  his  death  some  years 
afterwards.  Jacob  Guinn  was  another  early  set- 
tler. He  first  cleared  a  farm  on  Section  S,  which 
he  afterwards  sold  and  purchased  another  raw 
tract,  which  he  transformed  into  good  farming 
land.  William  Moss  and  Stephen  V.  Jolly  were 
pioneers  of  ISoO,  and  lived  in  the  township  for 
many  years. 

In  1SS4  William  K.  Jones  came  from  Ken- 
tucky and  settled  on  Section  7.  He  was  followed 
two  years  later  by  William  II.  Gregory,  who  set- 
tled on  the  bluff  west  of  Butlersville.  William 
Sackman  was  another  pioneer  of  1S36  and  he 
resided  on  Section  4  until  1S6G,  when  he  removed 
to  Missouri.  Other  settlers  of  this  period  were: 
Thomas  Wilson.  Philip  Ruby.  Mosier  Alley,  Ly- 
man Tracey,  Enoch  .Steward,  William  Brown, 
Martin  Crafton.  William  Powell.  James  Stewart, 
David  Venters.  Levi  Sparks,  Reason  Prattler  and 
Darius  Prather. 

Abraham  Louderback,  who  settled  in  Schuyler 
County  in  1829  near  Rushville,  removed  to  Hick- 
ory Township  in  the  early  'thirties  and  became 
one  of  the  large  land  owners,  and  his  descend- 
ants are  still  residents  of  the  township. 

John  Sharp  was  one  cf  the  prominent  citizens 
of  Hickory  in  the  early  days,  and  he  acquired 
a  fortune  in  merchandising  and  land  speculation. 
He  located  along  the  Illinois  River  near  the 
mouth  of  Alum  Creek  in  1S37,  and  built  a  large 
warehouse  and  store-room  there.  This  point  be- 
came known  as  Sharp's  landing,  aud  it  still  bears 
that  name.  He  was  in  business  there  for  thirty 
years  and  later  removed  to  Astoria,  Fulton 
County,  where  he  purchased  700  acres  of  land 
that  afterwards  greatly   increased  in  value. 

Daniel  Sheldon  was  another  of  the  prominent 
early  settlers  of  Hickory.  He  was  a  native  of 
Rhode  Island  and  located  in  Butlersville  in  183S, 
where  he  taught  the  first  school  in  the  village  in 
the  winter  of  1S3S.     He  was  also  the  first  post- 


master of  the  village  and  continued  in  office  until 
his  death,  August  5,  1SG9.  When  the  postoffice 
was  established  it  was  given  the  name  of  Shel- 
don's Grove,  thereby  rechristening  the  village 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  known  as  But- 
lersville. Noah  Butler  was  the  original  founder 
of  the  village  and  it  was  surveyed  and  platted  by 
J.   M.   Sweeney,   November  20,   1S46. 

Bluff  City,  which  is  located  on  the  northwest 
quarter  of  Section  1,  was  laid  out  by  Abraham 
Louderback  and  was  surveyed  and  platted  by 
Leonidas  Homey,  November  2,  I860. 

The  first  mill  in  the  township  was  a  saw  mill, 
built  by  James  S.  Turner,  on  Alum  Creek  in 
Is:::  i. 

DeWitt  Allen  taught  the  first  school  in  the 
township  in  1S34  in  a  cabin  on  Section  3. 

Population,  according  to  census  of  1900,  5S6. 


HUNTSVILLE  TOWNSHIP. 

Huntsville  is  one  of  the  townships  located  on 
the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  Schuyler 
County,  being  bounded  on  the  west  by  Adams 
County  and  on  the  south  by  Brown  County.  It  is 
drain, m!  by  Cedar  Creek  in  the  north  and  Little 
Missouri  in  the  south,  both  tributaries  of  Crooked 
Creek.  In  an  early  day  the  country  was  heavily 
timbered,  but  where  once  were  towering  forests 
there  are  now  rich,  cultivated  fields  and  hand- 
some farm  residences. 

Huntsville  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  the  only  township  in  the  county  settled  by 
a  pioneer  who  came  from  the  West.  In  all  the 
other  townships  the  pioneers  crossed  the  Illinois 
River  and  cither  went  direct  to  their  destination 
or  tarried  a  while  in  the  Rushville  settlement. 
But  the  first  homeseeker  in  Huntsville  Township 
came  from  the  West.  This  honor  belongs  to  Wil- 
liam Spaugler,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
had  afterwards  lived  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
He  had  reached  manhood  aud  had  a  wife  and 
family  when  he  decided  to  push  on  further  west. 
Taking  passage  on  a  boat  he  went  down  the  Ohio 
River  and  up  the  Mississippi,  landing  at  Quincy 
in  the  summer  of  1S32.  He  brought  with  him  a 
team  and  wagon,  and  loading  his  household  goods, 
drove  east  through  Adams  County  to  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  5,  Huntsville  Township, 
where  he  built  hi<  cabin  and  cleared  a  tract  for 
cultivation,  afterwards  securing  title  by  pre  emp- 
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tion.  Mr.  Springier  resided  on  his  homestead 
farm  until  1S51,  when  he  removed  to  Hancock 
County. 

Before  Mr.  Spangler  and  his  family  were  set- 
tled in  their  new  home,  Willis  G.  Muffett  came 
overland  from  Kentucky  and  settled  with  his 
family  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  4. 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  John  Thornhill  and 
Jamison  Wilson  settled  ou  the  north  half  of  Sec- 
tion 22.  Jesse  Burke,  a  Virginian,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  settle  in  the  south  part  of  the  town- 
ship, and  in  1832  he  built  his  cabin  on  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  30. 

In  1833  the  settlement  was  further  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  Reuben  Allphin,  from  Kentucky. 
who  settled  upon  the  southeast  quarter  of  .Section 
10;  Robert  Clayton  built  a  cabin  on  the  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  13,  but  never  acquired 
title;  David  Tyree  and  Hamilton  Anderson,  with 
their  families,  located  on  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Section  11,  and  Samuel  Warren.  Stephen  Men- 
denhall,  Alfred  Jamison  and  Stephen  Perkins 
were  others  who  came  during  that  year. 

Rev.  William  Crain,  a  Methodist  minister,  and 
Abraham  Xewfleld  came  from  Missouri  in  De- 
cember. 3834,  and  entered  land  on  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  8,  and  also  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  same  Section 
for  Ezra  Dorsett,  who  joined  them  the  next  year. 
Among  the  settlers  of  1S35  were:  William  An- 
derson, who  located  on  Section  12,  and  William 
Nesbit  and  Samuel  Smith,  who  located  near  by. 
John  and  Thomas  Allphin  came  that  year  and 
settled  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  16. 
The  first  marriage  in  the  township  occurred 
iu  1S33,  when  Rev.  William  Crain  joined  in  wed- 
lock a  Mr.  Cruikshanks  and  Miss  Ke/.iah  Perkins. 
The  first  birth  was  a  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Spangler  in  1S32. 

The  first  school  was  taught  by  Jeremiah  Bris- 
coe in  a  log  cabin  on  the  southwest  quarter  of 
Section  4  in  1S35. 

The  first  sermon  in  the  township  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Milton  Kimball,  at  the  cabin  of  William 
Spangler  in  1833,  and  Rev.  Peter  Borin,  Rev. 
John  P.  Richmond  and  Rev.  W.  Pitner,  Metho- 
dist circuit  riders,  also  held  services  at  an  early 
day. 

Among  the  early  physicians  were  Dr.  North, 
Dr.  John  P.  Richmond,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarksou, 
and  Dr.  A.  J.  Mead. 

The   first    mill    iu   the   township   was    built   by 


Dr.  Samuel  Clarksou  on  tin-  south  bank  of  Bis 
Missouri  Creek,  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion :-•."..  in   is:. 7. 

'i'h-  town  of  IIuiitM-ille  was  platted  February 
23,  1S3G,  by  -\ii.  :i  I'ersinger  for  Willis  (1.  Motlitt, 
John  T.  Gast,  Wi  m  Spanu'ler,  George  II.  Bris- 
coe, Samuel  Warren  and  John  I.,  living,  pro- 
I  rie  nrs.  The  v..  .  ge  is  situ  .ted  on  the  north- 
west quarter  ..f  Section  4.  T.  A.  Burton  erected 
the  first  dwelling  house  in  1$::."5,  and  Willis  G. 
Motlitt  was  the  first  store-keeper  and  postmaster. 
John  L.  Ewing  was  the  first  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  The  first  church  built  in  the  township 
was  erected  by  the  Presbyterians  in  the  village 
in  3S41. 

Population  of  the  township  in  1000,  970. 


LITTLETON  TOWNSHIP. 

Littleton  may  well  be  referred  to  as  the  "Prai- 
rie" Township  of  Schuyler  County,  and.  with  a 
location  on  the  watershed  between  (."rooked  and 
Sugar  Creeks,  it--  wide  expansive  prairies  make 
it  one  of  the  must  [xipulous  and  wealthy  town- 
ships of  the-  county.  It  is  one  of  a  tier  of  four 
townships  which  forms  the  north  boundary  of 
the  county,  lying  adjacent  to  McDonough  County 
on  the  north.  The  south  part  of  the  township  is 
the  more  broken,  where  tlows  Homey  Branch 
and  Brushy  Creek,  but  even  this  land  has  now 
reached  a  high  price  on  account  of  its  close  prox- 
imity to  the   rich   level  lands  that  surround  it. 

The  first  pioneer  settlers  in  Schuyler  County 
were  attracted  by  the  richness  of  the  virgin  fields 
of  Littleton  Township,  and  as  early  as  1S25,- Da- 
vid Tramor  located  there  and  built  his  cabin  on 
the  west  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 27  and  put  in  his  fir.-:  crop. 

The  following  year  Thomas  MeKee  and  his 
son-in-law.  Garrett  Wyeoff,  moved  from  Baiu- 
bridge  Township  to  their  new  home  ou  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  35.  Another  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Schuyler  County,  who  was  at- 
tracted to  Littleton  Township,  was  John  Ritchey, 
who  had  located  in  Buena  Vista  Township  iu  ls24 
and,  two  years  later,  removed  to  Littleton.  He 
purchased  the  claim  of  Garrett  Wyeoff  on  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  V,o  and  his  travels 
in  search  of  a  home  then  ceased,  for  he  was  an 
honored  resident  of  the  towuship  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 
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Among  other  early  settlers  iu  the  township 
were  David  Snyder,  who  entered  the  north  half 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  .';:;  ii.  the  fall 
of  1S30;  Elijah  M.  Wilson,  who  came  from  Ken- 
tucky in  1S31 ;  James  Thompson,  also  a  Keutuck- 
ian,  located  in  Littleton  the  same  year.  Mr. 
Thompson  had  come  to  the  county  in  1S2G  from 
Kentucky  in  a  spirit  of  adventure,  but  was  im- 
pressed with  the  possibilities  of  the  country  and, 
in  the  fall  of  1S31,  returned  to  his  old  home, 
where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  Craw- 
ford, and  they  soon  afterwards  took  po  i  sion 
of  the  cabin  he  had  built  in  the  wilderu  -s. 

The  Littleton  settlement  was  further  in- 
creased in  1S32  by  the  arrival  of  Richard  P.  Ap- 
plegate,  who  made  the  long  trip  overland  with 
his  wife  and  two  children.  The  following  year 
William  H.  Crawford,  wife  and  five  children  were 
attracted  from  their  Kentucky  home  to  Schuyler 
County  and  settled  on  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Section  20. 

By  this  time  Littleton  Township  was  well 
known  among  the  settlements  of  the  county,  and 
the  rush  of  immigration  makes  it  difficult  to  fol- 
low the  settlements  in  their  natural  order.  But 
among  the  settlers  who  came  to  the  township  in 
those  early  days,  and  made  it  their  permanent 
place  of  abode,  we  may  mention  the  following: 
Randolph  Rose,  Drury  Sellers,  Michael  Matheney, 
Joseph  Logan,  Col.  Samuel  Horney,  George  Gar- 
rison, William  Lambert,  James  DeWitt,  John  S. 
Walker,  Samuel  Dodds,  Joseph  W.  Snyder,  Adam 
Walker.  John  Seward  and  D.  C.  Payne. 

Hon.  L.  1>.  Erwin,  one  of  the  few  pioneer  resi- 
dents'of  Littleton  now  surviving,  in  conversation 
with  the  writer,  says  he  well  remembers  when 
deer  and  prairie  wolves  were  plentiful  in  Little- 
ton Township,  and  gray  wolves  were  occasion- 
ally seen.  Mr.  Erwin  has  also  given  us  some  in- 
teresting farts  regarding  the  early  elections  in 
the  township.  It  was  customary  to  hold  the  elec- 
tions at  the  cabin  of  one  of  the  settlers,  and  in 
the  early  "forties  the  cabin  of  Richard  Applegate 
was  chosen  on  account  of  its  central  location. 
This  was  before  the  county  was  divided  into 
townships,  and  the  residents  of  that  precinct 
agreed  upon  Oregon  as  an  appropriate  name  and 
it  so  appears  on  the  early  election  records.  But 
when  a  postoffice  was  first  established  in  the 
township,  Dr.  W.  II.  Window  tiled  with  his  pe- 
tition to  the  Postmaster  General  a  request  that 
the  postoffice  be  named  Littleton,  in  honor  of  his 


father-in-law,  James  Little,  and  this  was  done 
and  the  township  was  so  named  wheu  it  was  or- 
ganized in  1S54. 

The  first  school  in  Littleton  Township  was 
taught  by  Thomas  Bronaugh  in  the  summer  of 
1S35,  in  an  old  deserted  log  cabin  on  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  21,  and  the  first  building 
erected  for  school  purposes  was  built  in  1S3S  on 
the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  19. 

The  first  marriage  in  the  township  was  that 
of  James  Traiuor  and  Miss  Mary  Shields,  which 
was  celebrated  on  Christinas  Day,  182s,  Thomas 
McKee,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  officiating. 

The  village  of  Littleton  is  located  in  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  township,  and  was  platted 
by  Leonidas  Horney,  County  Surveyor,  July  31, 
1819.  James  Little  and  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam IT.  Window,  were  the  townsite  promoters, 
and  the  latter  had  built  the  first  house  in  the 
village  in  1S17.  He  also  kept  the  first  store  and, 
in  1S-1T.  was  appointed  postmaster.  The  first 
school  building  in  the  village  was  erected  in 
1S49,  and  was  replaced  in  1856  by  a  two-story 
brick  building.  On  October  2(5,  1S56,  Littleton 
was  devastated  by  a  destructive  tornado,  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  given  in  another  chapter 
of  this  history. 

By  reason  of  its  location  in  a  rich  agricultural 
country.  Littleton  has  always  been  a  commercial 
center  for  the  country  round  about,  but  with  the 
coming  of  the  Macomb  &  \Vo~tern  Illinois  Bail- 
road,  which  made  the  village  its  southern  termi- 
nus, new  vigor  was  enthused  and.  in  late  years, 
many  extensive  improvements  have  been  made. 
The  old  frame  business  houses  have  been  re- 
placed with  substantial  brick  buildings:  a  bank, 
elevator  and  newspaper  have  been  started,  and 
a  coal  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000, 
is  making  an  effort  to  develop  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  locality.  In  1907  a  handsome  new  and 
modem  church  was  erected  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  congregation,  and  a  four-room,  two- 
story  school  building,  of  concrete  block  construc- 
tion, replaced  the  old  frame  building  that  had 
done  service  for  many  years. 

The  village  of  Doddsville.  located  on  the 
northern  boundary  -of  Littleton  Township,  lies 
partly  in  Schuyler  and  partly  in  McDonough 
County.  It  was  laid  out  by  Samuel  Dodds  and 
Paris  Wheeler.  July  0.  183(5,  and  was  platted  by 
Allen  Persinger,  County  Surveyor.  Samuel  Dodds 
built  the  first  house  and  kept  the  first  store  in 
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the  village.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  rural 
free-delivery  system.  Doddsville  bas  lust  its 
identity  as  a  government  postotlice,  and  its  busi- 
ness is  tributary  to  adjacent  towns. 

The  population  of  Littleton  Township  in  1000, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  was  1,092. 


OAKLAND   TOWNSHIP. 

Oakland  is  one  of  the  four  townships  in  Schuy- 
ler County  bounded  on  the  north  by  HcDonough 
County,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Fulton 
County.  The  land  surface  of  the  township  is 
broken  and  in  early  days  was  covered  with  heavy 
timber  that  bas  long  since  been  cleared  away  on 
the  uplands  where  we  now  find  expansive  and 
fertile  farms. 

Sugar  Creek  and  its  tributaries  drain  this  wide 
scope  of  country  and  the  stream  flows  the  entire 
width  of  the  township,  entering  on  the  west  in 
Section  T,  winding  its  course  southward  and  east 
to  Section  ?>f..  The  stream  is  now  an  insignifi- 
cant one,  with  the  bluffs  towering  high  above  it. 
and  from  whose  sides  there  are  numerous  out- 
cropping of  coal  veins  that  are  worked  profitably, 
even  though  the  coal  is  but  thirty-six  inches  in 
thickness. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1SS2,  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon occurred  on  the  north  half  of  Section 
27  that  is  worthy  of  note.  In  one  night  a  portion 
of  a  hillside  sank  deep  down  into  the  earth,  car- 
rying with  it  the  large  trees  growing  on  the  sur- 
face. This  sunken  area  included  a  tract  of  land 
five  acres  in  extent,  and  in  a  night  it  sank  to 
a  depth  of  forty-five  feet  and  the  big  trees  were 
left  intact  with  their  tops  waving  where  only  a 
short  time  before  was  the  level  of  their  roots. 
The  walls  of  the  depression  were  left  as  per- 
pendicular as  the  walls  of  a  house  and  all  the 
lateral  fissures  were  the  same.  A  crock  running 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  made  higher  than  the 
surrounding  ground,  and  a  new  channel,  fifty 
yards  away,  was  cut  by  the  stream.  The  coal 
that  was  pushed  out  with  the  mud  and  gravel, 
and  into  the  creek  bed,  showed  that  there  was  a 
cave  or  chamber  in  the  coal  vein  that  had  been 
formed  when  the  coal  was  made,  probably  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  first  settler  in  Oakland  Township  was 
Richard  Ashcraft,  a  pioneer  of  Kentucky.  In 
1S32  be  drove  to  Illinois  from  Indiana  in  a  one- 


horse  wagon,  and  brought  with  him  his  wife  and 

tin liildren,    William,    Aimer    and    Abislia. 

Crossing  th.  Illinois  River  at  Beard's  Ferry  he 
pushed  northward  and,  in  November,  1S32,  set- 
tled on  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  25,  where  he  built  his  cabin 
and  prepared  to  make  his  home.  Mr.  Ashcraft 
afterwards  became  a  licensed  preacher  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  and  resided  in  Oakland 
until  his  death. 

Daniel  Matbeney  moved  to  Oakland  from 
Woodstock  Township  soon  after  Mr.  Ashcraft  set- 
tled there,  hut  later  left  the  county.  William 
IJurress,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Ashcraft,  came  from 
Kentucky  in  December,  1832,  and,  together  with 
bis  wife  and  one  child,  lived  with  his  sister  until 
a  bouse  could  he  built.  In  the  spring  of  1833 
Josiah  Downen  located  on  Section  23,  and  the 
following  year  Joseph  Logan  settled  on  the  same 
section,  hut  afterwards  removed  to  Littleton. 

Prominent  among  the  other  early  settlers  were 
Caleb  Houston,  who  located  on  Section  27  in 
1S34;  Ephraim  Hills,  who  removed  from  the 
Hobart  settlement  to  Section  -i  in  1S35;  Thomas 
Pemberton,  who  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1836  and 
took  possession  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 11,  and  Nicholas  Pittenger,  who  came  from 
Virginia  in  1SM7  and  located  on  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Section   13. 

The  first  birth  in  the  township  was  that  of 
James  Ashcraft.  September  :i.  1833,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Ashcraft.  The  first  death  also 
occurred  in  this  family,  their  son.  Abisha,  dying 
in  the  spring  of  is:;.".. 

The  first  school  was  taught  by  a  man  named 
Preston  in  the  summer  of  1S35,  in  a  cabin  erected 
by  Frederick  Noble,  on  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Section  21.  Mr.  Preston  remained  in  the  town- 
ship only  two  years. 

Rev.  Thomas  Kane,  a.  Free-Will  Baptist, 
preached  the  first  sermon  in  the  fall  of  1834  at 
the  home  of  Richard  Ashcraft.  Rev.  John  P. 
Fast,  Richard  Ashcraft  and  Rev.  Deacon  Brown 
were  other  pioneer  ministers. 

James  Skiles  was  the  first  merchant  in  the 
township  and  he  opened  a  store  on  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  34.  In  1S67  a  postotlice 
known  as  Oil  Hill  was  established  there,  and 
Mr.  Skil.s  was  first  postmaster. 

When  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road built  its  line  through  Oakland  Township,  a 
town   was   founded  on   the  southeast  quarter  of 
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RUSHVILLE  T<  >WNSHIP. 

Rushville  Township  was  the  homo  of  the  earli- 
est pioneer  in  Schuyler  County,  and  it  dates  its 
history  from  February.  182:5.  Xor  could  those 
early  pioneers  have  found  a  more  suitable  loca- 
tion. There  was  timber  in  plenty  and  an  abun- 
dance of  sparkling  spring  water,  and  the  rich 
prairie  land  had  natural  drainage  that  allowed 
the  cultivation. of  the  deep  black  loam  soil  by  the 
first  settlers,  who  harvested  abundant  crops  with 
but  little  labor. 

These  same  lands  where  the  first  homeseeker 
broke  the  sod  are  the  finest  in  Schuyler  County. 
and  more  than  eighty  years  of  constant  cultiva- 
tion has  not  impaired  their  fertility.  But  to  this 
limited  area  of  prairie  land  has  been  added  a 
valuable  area  of  land  that,  in  those  early  days, 
was  thickly  covered  with  timber.  Where  the 
giant  forest  stood  are  now  cultivated  fields,  save 
along  the  streams  where  the  marketable  timber 
lias  been  removed  and  the  young  growth  left 
standing. 

Kushviile  Township  is  uuderlaid  almost  en- 
tirely by  an  excellent  vein  of  coal.  Along  the 
streams  the  coal  seams  crop  out.  and  they  fur- 
nished coal  in  the  early  days  with  but  little  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  miner.  Best  results,  however, 
are  obtained  by  the  shaft  mines,  and  coal  is 
found  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  vein  varies  in  thickness  from  four  to  five 
feet  and  is  of  fine  quality.  Although  extensively 
mined  near  Kushviile  and  Pleasantview,  it  can 
be  said  that  there  are  yet  hundreds  of  acres  of 
the  finest  coal  lands  in  Illinois  yet  undeveloped 
in  Rushville  Township,  and  this  great  store  house 
of  mineral  wealth 'will  one  day  add  immensely  to 
the  wealth   of  the  property  owners. 

Inasmuch  as  the  story  of  the  early  settlement 
/if  Rushville  Township  is  so   closely  ass 
with  thi'  general  history  of  the  county,  it  would 
mean  but  a  repetition  of  other  chapters  to  go  into 


detail.  But  it  can  here  be  said  that  the  location 
of  the  county  seat  on  the  southwest  quarter  of 
Se.  tion  30  (vas  a  most  fortunate  one.  for  with 
Crooked  Creek  running  through  the  center  of  the 
county  as  originally  funned,  it  was  the  natural 
result  that  Hie  county  would  be  divided  and, 
after  this  division,  Rushville  was  almost  th-  geo- 
graphical center  of  what  became  known  as 
Schuyler   County. 

The  only  other  town  in  Rushville  Township  is 
Pleasantview.  located  on  the  south  half  of  Sec- 
tion .".0.  The  town  was  laid  out  and  platted  by 
Bbi  i"  ,  r  Dim  aick,  who  was  the  first  merchant 
a!  ,1  Pi  stmaster. 

Pleasantview  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricul- 
tural country  and.  in  addition,  there  are  several 
coal  mines  in  operation  there,  which  add  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  village. 

The  total  population  of  Rushville  Township  in 
lf)00,  including  the  larger  part  of  the  City  of 
Kushviile.  was  2.S03,  of  which  1,GC3  was  within 
the  city  limits. 

(A  more  detailed  history  of  events  in  Rushville 
Township  will  be  found  in  the  following  chapter 
on  the  City  of  Rushville.) 


WOODSTOCK  TOWNSHIP. 

Woodstock  is  one  of  the  fractional  townships 
of  Schuyler  County,  Crooked  Crock  cutting  off  a 
portion  of  the  southwest  corner,  making  the 
township  triangular  in  shape.  The  area  included 
within  the  township,  however,  is  equal  to  those 
six  miles  square,  for  there  are  fractional  addi- 
tions on  the  south  and  west. 

The  land  surface  of  Woodstock  Township  is 
well  drained  by  numerous  streams  that  flow  into 
Crooked  Creek,  and  in  consequence  the  greater 
pi  rtion  of  the  township  is  rolling,  although  there 
is  a  large  area  of  small  prairies  lying  between. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  and  suited  alike 
for  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  wheat.  The  re- 
sources  of  the  township  are  wholly  agricultural. 
Coal  is  found  in  small  quantity,  but  veins  are 
not  sufficiently  large  to  mine  profitably.  There 
are  no  towns  or  postoffices  in  the  township. 

George  and  Isaac  Xaught  were  the  first  set- 
tlers in  Woodstock  Township,  locating  there  the 
year  following  the  first  invasion  of  Schuyler 
Comity  by  bomeseekers.  They  eauie  from  White- 
side County  in  1^-t.  first  settling  on  Section  36. 
Soon    afterwards    George    Xaught    removed    to 
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Bainbridge  Township,  where  lie  made  his  per- 
manent home.  Isaac  Naught  continued  to  w  ke 
his  home  in  the  township  ai  d  reared  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  and  his  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren are  today  residents  of  the  town- 
ship. In  1S25  Johi.  Starr  and  son,  Hasting  Starr, 
and  Thomas  Fgglestou  joined  the  Naught  settle- 
ment, locating  on  adjoining  sections. 

William  Black  was  the  pioneer  settler  in  cen- 
tral Woodstock,  moving  there  from  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Rushville  in  182G.  Mr.  Black  came 
to  Schuyler  in  November,  1S25,  and  purchased 
the  claim  of  Willis  O'Neal  on  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  30,  Rushville  Township.  The 
following  sluing  the  committee  chosen  to  locate 
a  county-seat  selected  this  quarter,  and  Mr.  Black 
was  entered  out,  thereby  losing  the  .$200  he  had 
paid  O'Neal.  When  thus  compelled  to  seek  a  new 
home  he  moved  into  Woodstock  Township,  lo- 
cating on  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  15. 
The  Indians  were  then  in  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, but  a  few  years  alter  Mr.  Black  had  erected 
his  cabin  here  a  road  from  Rushville  to  Quincy 
was  laid  out,  and  his  little  cabin  was  the  fre- 
quent stopping  place  of  travelers,  and  the  locality 
was  known  for  years  as  the  Black  settlement. 
Mr.  Black  reared  a  large  family  and  his  de- 
scendants continue  to  make  their  home  in  Wood- 
stock. 

In  1827  Isaac  Sanders  located  on  Section  lo 
and  made  an  improvement,  where  he  resided  un- 
til his  death  some  years  afterwards.  He  was 
accompanied  to  the  county  by  Jacob  Fowler,  who 
drove  a  flock  of  geese  all  the  way  from  Indiana. 
Those  were  probably  the  first  domestic  geese  in 
the  county.  James  Edmonston  was  another  set- 
tler of  1S27,  and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
county  affairs  in  the  early  days.  Other  settlers 
of  that  year  were  Moses  Pettigrew,  Benjamin 
Golston  and  John  Logsdon  and  his  brothers, 
Vaughn.  Amos,  Redman  and  Jackson  Logsdon. 

In  1S29  Mrs.  Amelia  Riley,  with  a  family  of 
six  sons.  Daniel.  Caleb,  Anderson,  .Martin,  Isaac 
Shelby  and  Pressley,  and  a  married  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Mordecai  Fowler,  drove  from  Indiana 
and  settled  on  Section  7,   Woodstock  Township. 

Allen  Alexander  and  family  took  up  their 
home  on  Section  28  in  1829,  and  for  a  time  he 
operated  a  ferry  across  Crooked  Creek  near 
where  the  wagon  bridge  now  stands. 

Timothy  Harris  came  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Springfield  in  1830,  and  settled  on  the  northwest 


quarter  of  Section  15,  and  lived  in  the  township 
until  his  death  many  years  afterwards.  Promi- 
nent anions  the  other  early  settlers  were:  John 
Howell,  .1.  mes  Heard.  Pierre  J.  Jonte,  Peter 
Henneti  t,  .1  imcs  F.  Orosi  laude,  and  Alexander 
Stutsman.  John  Brown,  who  represented  Schuy- 
ler County  in  the  L<  _-:>'aturc  when  the  Stale 
capital  was  at  Vaudnlia.  serving  at  different 
periods  in  both  House  and  Senate,  first  became  a 
resident  of  Rushville  in  R>:;i,  and  eight  years 
afterwards  removed  to  Woodstock  Township,  lo- 
cating on  Section  10,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death  in  1S.3S. 

The  first  marriage  in  the  township  was  that 
of  John  II.  Starr  and  Miss  Xancy  E.  Black. 

The  first  school  taught  in  the  township  was  in 
a  cabin  on  Section  3(3  and  John  Taylor  was 
teacher. 

The  first  church  was  built  by  the  Baptists  on 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  2,  Range  1 
South,  lu  1S.'51.  Rev.  John  Logan  was  the  first 
preacher.  Rev.  John  Kay,  Rev.  Win.  Crow,  Rev. 
John  Taylor  and  Rev.  Granville  Bond  were 
among  the  earliest  preachers. 

As  early  as  1S29  a  mi  'seat  was  granted  John 
Ritchey  on  Crooked  Creek,  where  Ripley  is  now 
located,  ai  d  on  June  G,  I S.")l,  Walter  D.  Scott  and 
Osborn  Henley  were  granted  permission  to  build 
a  dam  across  Crooked  Creek  on  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  11,  one  North.  Three  West. 
Both  these  early  mills  were  in  what  afterwards 
became  Brown  County,  and  it  was  Dot  until  1S37 
that  a  mill  was  erected  in  Woodstock  Township. 
This  mill  was  erected  by  Robert  Burton  on  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  28,  and  was  a  com- 
bination grist  and  saw-mill. 

Population  in  1900,  according  to  United  States 
census  report,   1,076. 
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SCKIPPS,  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  METHODIS'I  MINIS- 
TERS IS  ILLINOIS.  LOCATED  IN  III  SHVILLE  IN 
ISOl — A  METHODIST  CHURCH  ORGANIZED  IX 
1S2.S — SESSION     OF     ILLINOIS     CONFERENCE     HELD 

IN    RUSHVILLE    IN    ISoO EPISCOPAL    CONVENTION 

OF  ILLINOIS  MEETS  HERE  IN  1S3S  AND  1M- — 
EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHURCH  DENOMINATIONS 
AND  PROMINENT  CLERGYMEN  WHO  HAVE  VISITED 
SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 

The  ecclesiastic;!]  history  of  Scbujier  County 
is  of  more  than  local  interest,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  almost  every  religious  denomination  in 
the  State.  The  settlers  from  the  East  and  South, 
who  came  to  Illinois  at  an  early  day,  were,  as 
a  rule,  devoted  Christian  people.  Their  first  ob- 
ject was  to  obtain  a  home  for  themselves  in  the 
undeveloped  Prairie  State  that  held  out  such 
rich  promises  of  worldly  wealth,  but  they  did  not 
forget  the  need  of  spiritual  teaching  and,  as  soon 
as  they  had  builded  a  home,  they  joined  together 
in  establishing  a  church  in  order  that  they 
might  worship  together.  Coming,  as  they  did, 
from  every  section  of  the  country,  there  was  a 
wide  variation  of  religious  beliefs  and.  as  the 
distinction  between  the  sects  would  not  permit 
of  their  joining  together  in  worship,  each  little 
band  of  settlers  built  their  own  church  and  es- 
tablished their  own  form  of  worship.  Thus  it 
appears  that,  in  the  early  'thirties.  Rushville  had 
as  many  churches  as  she  has  today;  and.  while 
it  meant  extreme  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the 
clergymen,  there  were  noble,  self-sacrificing  men 
who  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  work  of  the 
Lord  without  hope  or  thought  of  any  other  re- 
ward than  that  the  teachings  of  the  gospel  might 
be  carried  to  all  mankind. 

Coming  of  the  Pioneer  Methodist. — There 
were  a  number  of  these  God  fearing  men.  wh.> 
should  receive  their  full  meed  of  praise  and 
credit  for  the  work  they  accomplished,  but  let  us 
first  consider  Levin  Green,  the  pioneer  of  them 
all.  The  history  of  Illinois  Methodism  affords  no 
more  picturesque  or  romantic  figure  than  that  of 
Rev.  Green,  who  was  on  one  occasion  referred  to 
by  Lev.  John  Scripps  as  the  "Lord's  Prodigy." 

The  first  settlement  had  been  made  in  Schuy- 
ler County  in  1S23  and.  in  the  fall  or  that  year. 
Levin  Green  put  in  appearance.  lie  was  a  tall, 
straight,  gaunt  man,  attired  in  Kentucky  jeans. 
with  deer-skin  moccasins  and  coonskin  cap,  and 


ins  coming  brought  joy  to  the  Hobarts,  who  were 
loyal  Methodists.  ,\>  soon  as  they  learned  the 
stranger  was  a  licensed  preacher,  they  welcomed 
him  to  their  home  and  assisted  in  moving  his 
family  from  Dutchman  Creek,  sixteen  miles 
above  on  the  Illinois  River,  whither  they  had 
come  from  below  St,  Louis  in  a  canoe.  On  the 
first  Sabbath  in  November.  1S23,  Levin  Green 
preached  the  first  sermon  in  Schuyler  County  at 
the  home  of  Calvin  Hobart,  and  he  had  for  his 
congregation  the  entire  settlement,  numbering 
thirty  persons.  Afterward  services  were  held  reg- 
ularly every  two  weeks  throughout  the  winter, 
and  here  in  the  wilderness  the  corner-stone  of 
Methodism  in  the  Military  Tract  was  laid. 

Levin  Green  was  one  of  those  queer  products 
of  pioneer  times,  that  cannot  be  gauged  in  the 
standards  of  our  present  civilization.  lie  could 
barely  read  intelligently,  having  had  no  scholastic 
opportunities,  and  yet  he  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  evangelist  work  of  his  day.  -  lie  was  li- 
censed  to  preach  by  Jesse  Walker.  Presiding  El- 
der of  Illinois,  in  ISM,  and  the  early  years  of  his 
ministry  were  spent  in  Missouri.  In  his  Book 
of  !'•  -  iniscences,  Rev.  Chauncey  Hobart  says: 
'•Levin  Green  belonged  to  that  remarkable  class 
of  men.  so  well  known  on  the  frontier  line  of 
civilization.  Born  where  the  howl  of  the  wolf 
and  the  war-whoop  of  the  savage  were  well 
known  sounds;  accustomed  to  supply  the  larder 
from  the  chase,  and  to  eating  bread  made  of 
meal  manufactured  by  the  •hominy  mortar.'  he 
was  ot  -i  re.ee  of  men  whose  perceptive  faculties 
were  keenly  developed  by  the  new  and  strange 
surroundings  of  their  exposed  lives,  and  whose 
resoun  i  s,  mental  and  physical,  were,  by  the  very 
exigem  ies  pressing  upon  them,  always  equal  to 
the  demand.  To  him  God,  eternity,  death,  the 
resurrection,  the  judgment,  Heaven  and  hell. 
were  vivid  and  solemn  realities.  In  many  of  his 
discourses  ho  spoke  as  if  these  were  actually 
present,    being   seen   and   felt   by    him." 

At  t'ae  Methodist  campmeetings  Levin  Green, 
attired  in  his  buckskin  breeches  and  coon-skin 
cap,  entranced  the  pioneers  with  his  peculiar 
style  of  oratory  and.  in  civil  affairs,  he  was  ac- 
corded honors  becoming  his  station.  The  love 
for  the  romantic  pioneer  life,  however,  was  ever 
present  and,  with  the  coming  of  the  settlers  ami 
hoincmakers,  he  left  to  seek  his  home  anew  on 
the  borderline  of  the  western  frontier,  and  Schuy- 
ler County  knew  him  no  more. 
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In  every  community  there  are  men  who  are 
looked  upon  as  leaders;  inen  who  take  the  initia- 
tive and  plan  and  build  for  the  future.  Such  a 
man  was  Rev.  John  Scripps  iu  the  religious  life 
of  Rushville,  and  a  history  of  the  times  would 
not  he  complete  without  some  reference  to  his 
life  and  its  activities. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1S31  that  Mr.  Scripps 
moved  to  Rushville,  coining  here  from  Cape  Gi- 
rardeau, Mo.,  where  he  had  resided  since  1S09, 
and  although  his  object  in  locating  in  the  city 
was  to  engage  in  merchandising,  he  entered 
heartily  into  the  work  of  up-building  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  which  had  been  established  a  few 
years  before.  No  one  in  the  village  was  more 
capable  of  assuming  the  leadership  of  the  little 
congregation  than  he,  for  he  was  then  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Conference  of  Missouri  and  had 
done  valiant  work  on  the  circuit  in  earlier  years. 

As  early  as  1812,  while  a  resident  of  Cape 
Girardeau,  -Mo.,  he  had  been  given  a  license  to 
preach,  and  in  the  fall  of  1814  he  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Presiding  Elder  of  Illinois  to  travel 
the  circuit  while  the  ministers  went  to  confer- 
ence. Without  his  knowledge  his  name  was 
presented  to  the  conference,  and  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Indiana  circuit.  The  following  year  he 
was  transferred  to  Illinois,  and  one  of  his  sta- 
tions was  Kaskaskia.  afterwards  the  first  capital 
of  the  State.  In  1S16  his  circuit  covered  a  por- 
tion of  Missouri,  and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of 
holding  the  first  Methodist  service  iu  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.  There  was  no  church  in  the  city  and 
the  meeting  was  held  in  an  old  dilapidated  log 
building  used  as  court  house,  legislative  hall  and 
theater.  There,  amid  the  rude  scenery  of  the 
theater,  he  preached  to  a  large  audience  compris- 
ing the  entire  American  population.  In  later 
years  he  traveled  a  circuit  in  Arkansas,  and  in 
1S23  returned  to  the  St.  Louis  circuit.  In  the 
years  1820  and  1S24  he  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Conferences.  The  Methodist  Conference 
in  Illinois  was  not  formed  until  1S24,  ami  Lev.. 
Scripps  continued  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Con- 
ference until  the  division  of  the  church  in  1S45. 
Refusing  to  go  South  with  his  conference,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Illinois  Conference  in 
184G  and  placed  on  the  superannuated  list. 

Lev.  Scripps  had  practically  retired  from  the 
ministry  when  he  located  iu  Rushville.  but  his 
years  of  service  had  given  him  a  knowledge  of 
affairs  that  was  invaluable  to  the  struggling  lit- 


t'e  church  here.  lie  entered  heartily  into  the 
work  and  was  often  called  upon  to  till  the  pulpit 
in  the  absence  of  the  regular  pastor.  Lev.  .Tames 
Leaton,  in  writing  of  Rev.  Scripps  in  Rushville, 
says:  "The  coming  of  such  a  man  and  Chris- 
tian minister  into  the  young  society  at  Rushville 
was  hailed  as  a  providence;  God's  hand  was  seen 
and  recognized  in  it.  His  long  experience  iu  the 
itinerancy,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
working  of  Methodism,  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  ministry,  and  his  influence  with  the 
Bishops  pre-eminently  titled  him  for  a  counselor 
and  leader  m  the  young  society.  How  much  he 
level,  how  wisely  he  planned,  and  how  well  he 
built,  is  attested  by  the  permanent  and  efficient 
character  of  the  church   today." 

Tin;  Methodist  Episcopal  Chubch.— In  the 
foregoing  chapters  we  have  noted  the  fact  that 
Methodist  services  were  held  in  Schuyler  County 
as  early  as  1S23,  but  it  was  not  until  several 
years  afterwards  that  an  organization  was  ef- 
fected. rn  August,  IS26,  Lev.  William  "See,  of 
the  Peoria  circuit,  which  extended  a  hundred 
miles  along  the  east  side  of  the  Illinois  Liver. 
came  to  Schuyler  County  and  a  church  of  twenty 
members  was  formed.  All  united  by  letter  ex- 
ec;.! W.  11.  Taylor,  who  united  on  probation  and 
was  converted  a  lew  days  afterwards,  being  the 
l'rst  convert  in  the  county.  Regular  services 
were  afterwards  held  every  three  weeks  by  the 
circuit  preacher.  Lev.  Levin  Green  tilling  the 
pulpit  on  intervening  Sabbath  days. 

The  first  quarterly  meeting  in  the  county  was 
held  in  1S2T  by  Lev.  Peter  Cartwright  at  the 
home  of  Levin  Green.  Schuyler  County  was  at 
this  time  attached  to  the  Atlas  circuit,  with  Wil- 
liam Medford  as  minister.  In  1S2S  the  first 
so.  iety  was  organized  in  what  is  now  the  city 
of  Rushville,  the  meeting  being  held  at  the  home 
of  Richard  Black.  Among  the  early  preachers 
may  be  mentioned  Asa  D.  West.  1S2S-30;  James 
Lank-ton.  1830;  Bartou  Landle.  1830-31;  David 
B.  Carter,  IS31-32;  Henry  Summers.  ls:'.2; 
Thomas  X.  Ralston  and  Peter  Boreiu,  1S33;  W. 
II.  Window.  1S33-34. 

In  February,  IS34,  plans  were  made  for  a  re- 
vival meeting,  and  Lev.  W.  C.  Stribllng,  a  cele- 
brated divine  from  Jacksonville,  was  engaged  to 
assist.  Such  a  religious  awakening  had  never 
before  ecu  witnessed  in  Illinois  Methodism  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  conference  year,  54-1  n  : -rubers 
were  reported  to  conference. 
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At  the  session  of  1834  the  town  of  Rushrille 
was  separated  from  the  circuit  aud  made  a  sta- 
tion, rp  to  this  time  services  had  boon  I  eld  in 
the  court  house  and  iu  the  room  over  Rev.  John 
Scripps'  store;  but,  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
congregations,  then  was  a  demand  for  a  church 
eilliice  and  a  fine  brick  church  was  erected,  which 
at  that  day  was  the  finest  church  building  north 
of  the  Illinois  River.  This  church  was  com- 
pleted in  IS3G  and  that  same  year  the  Illinois 
Conference  met  in  Rushville.  The  preachers 
came  from  Green  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  St.  Peter, 
Minn.,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Cairo  and  Shawneetown, 
and  were  accorded  a  warm  welcome  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  village. 

The  conference  sessions  were  held  in  the  new 
brick  church  and  were  presided  over  by  Bishop 
Morris.  The  Illinois  Conference  then  included 
not  only  our  own  State,  but  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  and  there  were  many  questions  of  im- 
portance to  be  discussed,  which  kept  the  confer- 
ence in  session  from  Wednesday,  Oct.  5,  to  Fri- 
day, the  14th.  The  routine  business  of  the  con- 
ference had  little  interest  for  the  lay  members, 
but  the  camp  meeting  held  a  mile  north  of  town 
was  largely  attended  and  great  interest  was 
shown. 

Among  the  new  members  admitted  to  the  con- 
ference in  Rushville  were  a  number  of  young 
men,  who  later  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
church  work.  Prominent  among  these  were 
Chauncey  Hobart,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Father  of  Methodism  in  Minnesota,  who  spent 
more  than  fifty  years  in  active  ministerial  work. 
Richard  Haney,  one  of  the  best  known  and  he- 
loved  ministers  in  Illinois,  (vas  admitted  at  this 
time,  as  was  also  John  P.  Richmond,  afterwards 
missionary  to  Oregon,  and  Norrls  Hobart  and 
We  PI.  Taylor,  who  were  both  residents  of  this 
county. 

By  this  time  Methodism  in  Schuyler  County 
was  firmly  established,  and  it  lias  since  had  a 
steady  and  constant  growth  as  the  city  grew  in 
population.  In  1S07  the  present  church  build- 
ing was  ei-.-eted. 

THE  PKS3BYTERIAN  Church. — The  date  of 
founding  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Schuy- 
ler County  is  Jan.  31,  1S30,  and  the  first  meet- 
ing was  held  in  a  store  room  on  the  north  side 
of  the  public  square,  then  owned  by  Thos.  W. 
Scott.  Revs.  Cyrus  L.  Watson  and  J.  M.  IOllis 
were  the  leaders  in  this  movement  to  establish 


a  church  and  they  met  with  great  eneourageu 
The  original  members  were:    Wm.  Blair,  T 
Blair,    Margaret    Blair,    Sarah   Blair,    Hugh    M, 
Crorry,  Sarah  McCreery,  Mathew  McCrecry,  Jan.. 
MeCreery,  Margaret  McCrecry,  Sarah  McCnvrv, 
William  Moore  and  Jane  Moore. 

Rev.  Watson  took  keen  interest  in  thi  - 
ehureh  thai  he  had  established,  and  minister  .  iu 
its  welfare  until  1S35.  There  was  no  regular 
place  for  holding  services  and  the  court  I  . 
store  buildings  and  taverns  served  for  a  pi  e  oi 
meeting.  Mrs.  Sarah  1'oung,  one  of  the  ■  u-ij 
members,  once  told  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  h.u- 
room  of  the  tavern,  where  the  sacrament  of  ihc 
Ford's  supper  was  solemnly  celebrated. 

About  1S3G  plans  were  made  for  the  erection 
of  a  brick  church,  where  the  present  edil  ■  i 
located,  but  before  the  structure  could  be  roofed 
in,  winter  came  and  the  walls  were  damag  I  to 
an  extent  that  repairs  could  not  be  made.  l"ho 
persons  who  bought  the  wrecked  building,  built 
for  the  church  a  frame  building  as  an  equivalent, 
and  this  was  u.-ed  until  1STG,  when  the  :  resent 
handsome  church  was  occupied.  It  was  during 
the  pastoral,'  ol  Rev.  J.  M.  Paige,  who  served  as 
minister  from  1S73  to  1SS0,  that  the  new  church 
was  erected,  the  comer  stone  of  which  was  lai  I 
Aug.  23,  IST.J,  with  appropriate  ceremony. 

Among  the  early  ministers  of  the  church  were: 
Rev.  Samuel  Wilson,  Rev.  Breese,  Rev.  Alfred 
Carrington,  Rev.  J.  T.  Tucker,  Rev.  Henry  Ber- 
gen, Rev.  J.  Haswell  and  Rev.  L.  P.  Kimall.  but 
it  was  not  until  1S50  that  a  regular  resident  :  n 
tor  was  chosen.  A  call  was  extended  to  Rev. 
Alex.  P..  Campbell  in  that  year,  and  he  serve  1  as 
pastor  until  1S55. 

Internal    dissensions    within    the   Presbyterian 
Church,  as  regards  general  church  doctrines,  ha  i 
its  effect   in    retarding  the  growth  of   the   loeai 
society.     During   the  pastorate  of  Rev.   Sana'.  ; 
Wilson   the   Presbyterian   Church   in  the    L'nii 
States  separated  into  two  branches  known  as  II 
Old  and  the  Xew.     Rev.  Wilson  went   with   '' 
Old  School,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  Rush\  i 
congregation  was  not  in  sympathy  with  his  id.  r 
The  Xew  School  branch,  having  the  majority, 
ruined   the  church   edifice,   but   in   finishing    i 
furnishing  the   interior  they   incurred  a  bun'. 
some    debt.      At    this    juncture    the    Old 
branch  proposed  to  assume  the  debt,  pay  a  ■■ 
tain  additional   sum   anil  take   the  church   P" 
erty.    The  offer  was  accepted  and  it  passed  ' 
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[orarily  into  their  hands  anil  Rev.  Breese  was 
engaged  to  preach  at  stated  intervals,  and  lie  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Carrington,  and  some  years 
afterwards  the  church  property  once  again  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  New  School.  During 
these  early  years  of  the  church  the  discipline 
was  strictly  enforced,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
Elder  Daniel  V.  Dawley  was  placed  on  trial  for 
playing  chess  for  amusement. 

The  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  Schuyler 
Counts-  should  also  include  some  mention  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was 
founded  here  in  1S34.  Rev.  J.  C.  Jewel  was  their 
first  pastor  and  a  church  building  was  erected 
the  year  they  organized,  but  the  society  made 
siow  growth  and  in  after  years  the  members 
became  identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Even  in  the  early  days  of  the  church,  during  the 
period  of  strife  and  contention,  the  local  society 
took  a  prominent  part  in  affairs,  and  the  Presby- 
tery for  this  part  of  Illinois  goes  by  the  old  name 
of  Schuyler  Presbytery. 

The  Christian  Chcrch.— It  was  in  1S29  that 
the  first  service  of  this  denomination  was  held 
in  Schuyler  County,  and  the  minister  was  Elder 
James  Hughes,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Missouri 
from  Ohio.  lie  stopped  at  the  home  of  Benjamin 
Chadsey,  one  of  the  prominent  early  settlers,  and 
was  eagerly  welcomed.  Services  were  held  at 
Mr.  Chadsey's  homo,  two  and  a  half  miles  north- 
east of  Rushville,  and  while  no  attempt  was 
made  to  found  a  church,  the  members  of  that  de- 
nomination were  brought  closely  together  and 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they  could  have 
a  place  of  worship  in  accordance  with  their  be- 
liefs. 

In  1S30,  Barton  W.  Stone,  of  Kentucky,  came 
to  Rushville  and  held  a  scries  of  meetings  in  the 
old  log  court  house. 

Great  interest  attended  these  meetings,  and 
the  following  year  Elder  James  \Y.  Davis  and 
James  Urbank  came  from  Kentucky  to  continue 
their  work.  Then  it  was  that  the  first  steps 
were  taken  towards  the  organization  of  a  church. 
which  was  accomplished  in  1833.  In  that  year 
a  church  was  built  and  Elder  Barton  W.  Stone 
returned  to  perfect  the  organization,  which  was 
accomplished  December  20,  lb'-V-\.  In  succeeding 
ywirs  the  church  continued  services  regularly, 
and  in  1874  the  building  now  in  use  was  erected 
and  was  dedicated.  March  1,  1S75. 

Methodist   Episcopal  Church,    South. — Dis- 


sensions  within  [he  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
growing  out  of  the  slavery  question,  led  to  the 
organization  in  Illinois  of  the  Christian  1  nioD 
Church  in  ISr.i,  and  two  years  later  a  church  of 
that  denomination  was  founded  in  Schuyler 
County.  The  tirsi  society  was  organized  at  Kin- 
derhook  school  hou  e,  Rushville  Township,  Jan- 
u  iry  1,  1S07,  by  Rev.  Rumsey  Smithson.  On  Jan- 
uary 17,  Rev.  I>.  T.  Sherman  organized  a  society 
at  Sugar  Grove  and.  on  April  20th,  the  Rushville 
circuit  was  orgai  i  ed. 

In  June,  1S<;7,  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Union  Churches  of  Illinois  met  at  Clinton  and 
decided  to  cl  ngu  the  name  of  the  church  to  that 
of  the  Episcopal  Methodist  Church,  and  after 
b,  lug  taken  ui  dor  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  name  was 
again  changed. 

The  church  at  Rushville  was  organized  in 
August,  1S0S,  by  Rev.  William  It.  Howard,  and 
since  that  time  regular  services  have  been  con- 
ducted in  this  city  and  on  the  circuits. 

The  Baptist  Church. — Just  when  the  first 
services  of  the  Baptist  Church  were  held  in 
Schuyler  County  is  not  a  matter  of  record,  but 
the  ministers  of  that  faith  were  early  in  the 
field  and  had  reached  Rushville  in  the  latter 
'twenties.  A  division  of  the  church  at  this  early 
day  tended  to  disorganize  the  evangelistic  work 
and  the  effects  of  it  were  felt  in  this  county. 

On  October  20,  1S32,  a  Baptist  Church  of 
Christ,  called  Concord,  was  organized,  and  there 
wi  re  twenty-three  persons  in  Schuyler  who 
signed  the  constitution  and  articles  of  faith. 
Elder  John  Logan  was  called  as  pastor  ami  he 
served  until  lS'M'i  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Elder  Newell.  Services  had  been  held  princi- 
pally in  the  country  up  to  this  time,  but  in  1S37 
a  building  was  erected  in  Rushville.  Alter  a 
short  time  this  building  was  sold  and  a  new 
church  was  built  on  the  Macomb  road,  four  and 
a  half  miles  north  of  Rushville.  Elder  Davis 
was  pastor  of  the  church  from  1840  to  1S47,  and 
during  these  years  there  was  a  great  revival  of 
interest.  This  culminated  in  the  building  of  a 
new  church  in  Rushville  in  IS",],  but  for  some 
reason  the  church  never  thrived  in  this  city,  and 
finally  the  congregation  was  unable  to  keep  up 
their  organization,  and  the  building  was  sold 
to  the  Rushville  Union  School  district  and  is 
now  used  for  the  primary  grades. 

Episcopal    Church. — In    the    history    of    the 
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Episcopal  Church  of  Illinois  Rushville  stands 
pre-emiuont  as  one  of  the  first  towns  to  establish 
a  church  of  that  denomination.  Although  the 
Diocese,  of  Illinois  was  not  organized  until  March 
9,  1835,  Christ  Church  Parish,  Rushville,  was 
organized  in  February,  IS'. I.  There  were  then 
but  three  or  four  other  Episcopal  churches  in  the 
State  and  when  Bishop  Chase,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Illinois,  made  his  first  visitation  to  the  State, 
Rushville  was  included  in  his  itinerary. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 
church  in  this  city,  hut  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  a  church  was  erected  and  on  March  19. 
1887,  was  consecrated.  There  is  added  interest 
in  the  local  history  of  the  church  for  the  reason 
that  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of 
Illinois  was  held  here  on  June  4  and  5,  1S3S,  and 
again  in  1S42.  In  this  latter  year  the  church 
records  show  that  there  were  but  491  communi- 
cants in  the  whole  State. 

It  is  not  possible  to  review  the  early  history 
of  this  church,  for  all  the  old  members  have 
long  since  passed  away.  In  the  'forties  the 
church  maintained  its  own  building  and  Rev. 
Robert  J.  Walker  served  the  parishes  of  Rush- 
ville and  Beardstown,  giving  alternate  Sundays 
to  each.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Clotwonhy, 
who  remained  for  a  few  years  and  sometime  in 
the  'fifties  regular  services  ceased  and  the  build- 
ing reverted  to  the  donors.  About  ten  years  ago 
Rushville  was  made  a  station  in  the  missionary 
field,  and  regular  services  are  now  held  every 
fortnight,  in  a  mission  room  which  has  been 
fitted  up  by  the  local  congregation. 

Roman  Catholic  Church — Since  early  in  the 
'sixties,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  had  services 
in  Rushville,  but  the  congregation  was  never 
large  enough  to  support  a  resident  priest.  In 
the  early  days,  when  Rushville  was  a  parish  in 
the  Chicago  diocese,  services  were  held  at  the 
home  of  Patrick  Fox,  and  the  priest  made  reg- 
ular visits  here  to  minister  to  the  little  congrega- 
tion. About  isTO  the  present  church  building 
was  erected,  and  services  are  held  once  a  mouth. 
When  the  diocese  of  Peoria  was  erected  in  1S70, 
Rushville  parish  was  included  in  the  territory 
taken  from  the  Chicago  diocese. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 


FIKST  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  IN  SCHUYLER  COUNTY  LAID 
OUT  JULY  L"-\  1S25 — FIRST  FREE  SCHOOL  LAW 
ENACTED  Tilt:  SAME  YEAR— WM.  II.  TAYLOR  THE 
FIRST  TEACHER  IN  THE  COUNTY — ATTEMPT  TO 
ESTABLISH  FREE  SCHOOLS  IN  182G  PROVES  A  FAIL- 
URE— JONATHAN  I).  MANLOVE'S  REMINISCENCES 
OF  AN  EARLY  PIONEER  SCHOOL — THE  PERIOD  OF 
SUBSCRIPTION       SCHOOLS       AND       OTHER       EARLY 

TEACHERS— SOME      CHRISTMAS-PAY'      LOCKOUTS 

STATE  CHARTER  CHANTED  RUSHVILLE  UNION 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  MARCH  30,  1S60— HISTORY  OF 
RUSHVILLE  SCHOOLS LIST  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS—TOWNSHIP SCHOOL  HISTORY — THE 
GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
THE    COUNTY*. 

The  history  of  the  public  schools  of  Schuyler 
County  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  it  must  ever  be  a  source  of  local 
pride  to  know  that,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
County  Commissioners,  held  on  July  7.  1825, 
plans  were  made  for  the  organization  of  a  school 
district,  and  by  petition  the  same  was  regularly 
formed  two  weeks  later. 

Tlu'  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  pioneers  of 
Illinois  was  shown  most  clearly  in  their  endeavor 
to  establish  a  system  of  public  schools  at  a  time 
when  the  cause  of  popular  education  was  by  no 
means  popular.  The  foundations  for  free  schools, 
thus  laid,  commands  our  admiration  and  surprise, 
and  the  names  of  the  early  supporters  of  popular 
education  should  be  imperishable  in  the  records 
of  the  county,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  thus  aid 
in  honoring  the  pioneer  supporters  of  the  great 
free  school  system. 

Schuyler  County  was  formed  ami  granted  pow- 
ers of  local  government  by  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture in  1S25,  and  in  January  of  that  year  there 
was  passed  the  first  State  School  Law.  under 
which  the  district  in  this  county  was  formed 
some  six  months  later.  The  development  of 
the  most  excellent  school  system  of  the  State 
renders  it  somewhat  superfluous  to  cite  reasons 
for   tin.   enactment   of   this   law.    but    iu    the    pre- 
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amble  of  the  first  school  law  of  1S25.  they  are 
set  forth  nwsi  lucidly  as  follows: 

"To  enjoy  our  rights  and  liberties,  we  must 
understand  them;  their  security  and  protection 
oii.'ht  to  be  the  first  object  of  a  free  people;  and 
it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  no  nation  has 
continued  Ion::  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
political  freedom,  which  was  not  both  virtuous 
and  enlightened;  and  believing  that  the  advance- 
ment of  literature  always  has  been,  ami  ever 
will  be,  the  means  of  developing  more  fully  the 
rights  of  man.  that  the  mi  ad  of  every  citizen  in 
a  republic  is  the  common  property  of  society,' 
and  constitutes  the  basis  of  its  strength  and 
happiness;  it  is.  therefore,  considered  the  pecu- 
liar duty  of  a  free  government  like'  ours  to  en- 
courage and  extend  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  whole; 
therefore,  a  common  school,  or  schools,  shall  be 
established  in  each  county  of  this  State." 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  schools  of 
Schuyler  County  may  be  said  to  due  back  to  the 
winter  of  1823-24,  for  scarcely  had  half  a  dozen 
families  located  within  a  radius  of  three  or  four 
miles  and  secured  indispensable  shelter  in  their 
primitive  log-cabins,  before  effort  was  made  to 
provide  a  means  of  education  for  the  children. 

The  first  school  taught  in  the  county  was  at 
the  home  of  Calvin  Hobart  in  the  winter  of  1S23- 
24,  where  William  II.  Taylor,  then  a  young  man 
who  had  come  to  the  county  with  the  first  set- 
tlers, acted  as  teacher.  Iiis  pupils  probably  did 
not  exceed  six  in  number,  for  there  was  but  a 
small  settlement  made  that  year. 

At  the  meeting  of  County  Commissioners  held 
on  July  22,  1S25,  a  petition  was  presented  asking 
for  the  organization  of  a  school  district,  and  the 
petition  was  granted  and  the  district  formed  as 
follows:  "Beginning  at  the  X.  K.  cor.  of  See. 
1.  2  X.,  1  \Y.,  thence  west  to  X.  W.  eor.  of  Sec. 
1.  2  X..  2  W..  thence  south  to  the  S.  \Y.  corner 
of  Sec.  3G,  thence  east  to  the  S.  E.  comer  of 
Sec.  .".:;,  thence  north  to  place  of  beginning."  The 
district  thus  formed  included  the  west  half  of 
Rushville  Township  within  its  boundary. 

Jonathan  D.  Manlove,  one  of  the  early  pioneer 
settlers  and  among  the  first  school  teachers  of 
the  county,  tells  of  the  attempt  to  establish  free 
sehools  in  Schuyler  County  in  1S26.  lie  says: 
"The  first  school  house  in  the  county  was  built 
near  Benj.  Chadsey's  in  1S20.  A  log  house  was 
put  up  and.  perhaps,  covered,  but  no  school  was 


ever  taught  in  it.  It  was  built  under  a  very 
imperfect    law.   the   fi:>t   in    the   state   that  was 

called    a    free    scl 1    law.      Hut    at    that    early 

period  the  same  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  ways 
and  means  and  location  of  school  bouses  existed 
chat  too  often  yet  exist,  and  the  school  house 
was  never  finished  because  of  ignorance  and 
prejudii  e  then  extant." 

In  the  summer  of  lS2ii.  however,  a  school  was 
taught  on  Section  It;  by  Miss  Sophronia  Chadsey 
and  another  by  Mr.  M;  •  love  at  his  cabiu.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Schuyler  Citizen,  in  1SS1.  Mr.  Man- 
love    thus    describes    his    pioneer    sc! 1:      "My 

mind  reverts  hack  to  the  summer  of  ivy,,  when 
I  taught  a  school  in  a  log  cabiu.  win:-.  Mi-.  Lit- 
tle's house  now  stands  northeast  ol  ttushville. 
The  cabin  was  the  largest  one  in  the  county, 
and  had  been  occupied  by  a  family  not  censurable 
for  the  Godly  virtue  of  cleanliness,  and  was  in- 
fested with  a  numerous  progeny  of  bugs,  whose 
odorous  perfume  was  no;  pleasant  to  the.olfac- 
tories  of  teacher  or  pupils.  They  had  prior  p  >s- 
session,  ami  hid  fortified  and  were  taking  pos- 
session of  the  books  and  dinner  baskets.  We 
were  compi  lied  to  <!.■  Ian  ivarof  exfc  rminatiou. 
We  procured  a  large  iron  kettle,  and  when  ready 
with  boiling  water,  all  hands  moved  on  the  ene- 
mies' works,  and  after  a  ion-  ami  bloody  battle. 
succeeded  in  destroying  all  their  army,  except  a 
very  considerable  number  of  stragglers  that  re- 
turned early  to  their  well-known  and  impregnable 
hidings.  Peace  reigned  in  Warsaw,  the  six-inch 
benches  were  again  occupied,  and  the  daily  sup- 
ply of  musk  melons,  which  was  furnished  by  the 
teacher,  was  eaten:  and  all  were  happy  and  con- 
tented." 

The  growth  of  the  public  school  system,  as  now 
undersl L,  was  slow,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  the  settlement  of  the  eouutj  it  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  Schuyler.  It  is  true 
there  were  schools  taught,  but  they  were  the 
result  of  [rarely  voluntary  effort  either  of  an  in- 
dividual or  of  a  few  associated  persons,  and  the 
master  was  paid  by  the  parents  whose  children 
attended  the  school,  a  one-room  log  cabin, 
whose  only  furniture  was  a  teacher's  desk  and 
rude  s,.;,ts  fashioned  from  the  slabs  of  loss, 
with  pegs  driven  into  holes  near  the  end  for  legs. 
Text  books  were  few  and  did  full  duty  where 
there  happened  to  he  several  children  in  one 
family.  The  children  went  to  school  wearing 
jeans  and  linsey,  and  it  was  not  uncommon   for 
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the  boys  to  be  attired  in  buckskin  pantaloons  and 
coon-skin   caps. 

It  was  in  snob  fashion  the  schools  were  begun, 
and  they  have  been  steadily  improved  in  material 
comforts,  facilities  and  elegance,  and  in  culture, 
training  and  efficiency  or'  teachers,  until  we  rea- 
sonably and  justly  boast  a  school  equipment 
throughout  the  county  as  complete  and  thorough 
as  that  of  any  county  in  our  great  State. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  schools  of 
Schuyler  county  we  will  first  consider  those  of 
the  city  of  Rushville,  where  the  growth  from  the 
rude  log-cabin  to  the  finely  graded  schools  of 
the  present  day  present  a  most  interesting  study. 
The  evolution  of  the  educational  system  was  not 
accomplished  without  strife  and  hitter  warfare, 
but  this  is  accounted  for  as  more  a  diffen  m  ■ 
of  personal  opinion  than  an  effort  to  embarrass 
the  cause  of  education.  The  early  pioneers  were 
men  of  earnest  purpose  and  strong  determination 
and,  when  differences  of  opinion  arose  as  to 
public  school  management,  there  was  bitter  in- 
ternecine warfare  that,  in  some  eases,  lasted  for 
years  to  the  detriment  of  the  rapidly  growing 
system   of  education. 

The  first  building  erected  for  school  purposes 
in  Rushville  was  a  small  one  story  brick  house 
that  stood  where  the  Christian  church  now 
stands.  It  was  erected  in  the  early  'thirties,  and 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  teachers 
was  Levi  Lusk.  In  the  winter  of  1n:;7-oS.  Up- 
ton Smith  organized  a  subscription  school  and  oc- 
cupied tie-  attic  of  the  old  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  witli  his  classes.  The  attic  was  divided 
into  two  rooms,  and  the  boys'  department  oc- 
cupied the  north  room,  while  the  girls  were 
taught  by  a  lady  teacher  in  the  south  room.  A 
few  years  later  1.  S.  Wright  and  daughter  taught 
in  tin-  same  building.  Another  one  of  the  early 
teachers  was  a  Mr.  Shetland,  a  man  of  brilliant 
mind  and  attainments  whose  career  was  mi 
short  by  dissipation,  and  bediedsoon  afterwards. 
Miss  Rebecca  Davis  taught  a  school  in  the  early 
'forties  on  the  south  side  of  East  Washington 
about  half  a  block  from  the  square.  Miss  Sarah 
McMacken,  of  Jacksonville,  taught  in  a  log  school 
building  that  was  located  on  West  Lafayette 
Street,  between  where  Mrs.  Little's  and  Dr. 
Rail's  houses  now  stand,  and  Mrs.  Houghland 
taught  in  a  log  cabin  located  a  little  farther 
west.     Mrs.  Joseph  Haskell  was  another  of  the 


pioneer  teachers  who  had  a  school  where  the 
court   house  uow   stands. 

of  the  old  pioneer  teachers  who  taught  sub- 
scription schools  in  Rushville  in  the  'forties  Ed- 
ward Bertholf  lived  to  see  the  development 
of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Bertholf  taught  in  tin- 
old  Methodist  Church,  and  among  his  pupils 
was  Frauds  Drake,  who  afterwards  became 
Governor  of  Iowa. 

Following  the  era  of  small  subscription 
schools  we  find  that  Rushville  had  its  \V.  stern 
Seminary.  Cottage  Seminary.  Female  Academy, 
Scripps'  Academy,  The  Seminary.  M.  E.  Church 
High  School,  and  Parrott  High  School,  all  of 
which  nourished  and  thrived  for  a  time,  hut 
eventually  gave  way  before  the  progress  of  the 
system  of  free  schools  which,  eventually  resulted 
.n  the  form. uion  of  the  Rushville  Union  Schools. 

On  June  25,  1S45,  John  Clarke,  Lycurgus  I. 
Kimball.  George  B.  Rogers.  Roland  M.  Worthing- 
ton.  James  G.  McCreery.  Abraham  Telle.  William 
E.  Withrow.  Joseph  Montgomery  and  James  L. 
Anderson  inn.  based  the  iot  where  the  Webster 
School  building  now  stands  and  built  The  Sem- 
inary. The  school  was  in  charge  of  Alonzo  J. 
Sawyer,  afterwards  prominent  in  educational 
work  in  Chicago,  with  Miss  Amelia  Dayton  and 
Miss  Matilda  M.  Williams  as  assistants.  The 
rates  of  tuition  ranged  from  si\.,i>  to  §6,  for  a 
term  of  eleven  weeks.  Later  teachers  in  this 
school  were:  R.  II.  Griffith.  Miss  Sophia  Barber, 
Dr.  Thomas  < '.  Nichols,  Dr.  J.  A.  Speed,  Mr. 
Lucas.  G.  W.  Scripps.  Mr.  English,  George  I. 
Ramsey.  Miss  Lydia  Ramsey,  Henry  Smither 
(ind  others. 

Rushville  was  not  without  its  public  schools 
during  this  period,  but  they  were  small  ami  no 
effort  was  made  to  teach  anything  but  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  and  the  situation  was  further 
complication  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  city 
was  in  two  separate  school  districts,  it  was 
when  an  endeavor  was  made  to  unite  districts  S 
and  0.  and  form  the  present  Union  School  Dis- 
trict, that  passion  ran  rii.>t.  and  it  had  its  cul- 
mination in  a  pitched  battle,  which  took  place 
at  the  Seminary  on  May  11.  185S,  that  was 
participated  in  by  a  number  of  Rushville"s  lead- 
ing  citizens. 

It  appears  that  District  No.  f»  had  purchased 
the  Seminary  building  in  ISoo  and  that  District 
Xo.  8  had  come  into  possession  of  the  Rarrott 
School  building.    District  No.  S  had  one  hundred 
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in. .re  pupils  than  district  0,  while  the  latter 
had  975,000  more  taxable  property,  and  they  re- 
sisted the  effort  made  to  unite  the  two  districts. 

After  the  two  districts  were  united  by  a  vote 
of  the  people,  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
District  No.  !»  met  and  resolved  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  their  property,  but  the  Directors  of  Xo. 
S,  petting  news  of  their  intention,  entered  the 
building  at  night,  nailed  down  the  windows  and 
barred  the  doors.  The  Directors  of  No.  9  gained 
possession    the   day   following,    when   the   former 

1 upants  decided  to  take  the  building  by  storm 

and  armed  themselves  with  rails  to  batter  down 
the  doors.  This  led  to  a  general  melee,  and  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county  was  called  upon  to  establish 
peace.  The  matter  was  afterwards  taken  into 
court  and  was  carried  to  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court,  where  a  decision  was  rendered  that  de- 
clared the  union  of  the  two  districts  legal  and 
the  costs  were  assessed  against  District  Xo.  9. 
Eleven  years  later,  by  the  union  of  District  Xo. 
3,  in  Buena  Vista  Township,  and  District  Xo.  S. 
the  Rushville  Union  School  District  was  formed 
and  was  granted  a  special  charter  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  the  same  being  approved  March  30, 
1SG9. 

Thus  was  the  foundation  laid  for  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  free  schools  in  the  city  of 
Rushville,  and.  out  of  the  turmoil  and  strife  that 
had  existed  for  a  score  of  years,  there  developed 
a  united  support  of  the  public  schools  which  has 
ever  since  continued  and  has  resulted  in  the 
building  up  of  the  splendid  school  system  of  the 
present  day.  ' 

The  first  Board  of  Education  in  the  Rushville 
T'niou  School  District  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen:  William  II.  Ray,  Thomas 
Wilson,  W.  W.  WelN.  R.  II.  Griflitb  and  W.  S. 
Irvin.  They  went  to  wort  at  once  to  provide  a 
suitable    school    building    and.    during    the    year 

tin-  site  of  The  Seminary  at  a  cost  of  S45.000. 
Tins  building  served  for  school  purposes  until 
destroyed  by  tire  in  September,  lSf>::.  On  the 
site  of  the  old  building  the  handsome  and  mod- 
ern Webster  School  building  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $25,000.  In  the  later  'eighties  the  growth 
of  the  city  made  it  necessary  to  provide  addi- 
tional room,  and  the  old  Baptist  church,  in  the 
same  block,  was  purchased  and.  used  for  pri- 
mary grades.  Again  in  1S93  there  was  need  for 
still  greater  expansion,  and  a  two-story  brick 
building  was  erected  in  the  east  part  of  the  city 


h  is  used  for  primary 
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I  be  Uusliville  t'liion  Schools  were  gradi  d  by 
John  I'.  Oowdy,  in  1JSC!>.  and.  in  JS71,  when  ,j,e 
new  building  was  first  occupied,  they  were 
brought  to  a  Uu\>  standard  of  excellence  by  J.  M. 
Coyner.  !!•■  was  succeeded  as  superintendent  by 
John  Ilobbs.  In  ls>7ii,  11.  A.  Smith  was  put 
in  charge  and  the  following  year  the  first 
class  graduated  from  the  Rushville  High  School, 
>'■•■  s  ith  (  stahli  bed  the  In  il  on  .1  ••  .:;,:  .  ..a- 
rational  basis  and  continued  as  Superintendent 
until  Jss7,  Wheu  he  was  succeeded  by  Nathan 
T.  Veatch  and.  for  fourteen  years,  the  schools 
made  most  excel leut  pro-res-  under  his  direc- 
tion. Elenrj  II.  Edmunds,  was  Superintendent 
from  l'.ioi  to  1907,  when  he  resigned  to  go  to 
Clinton,  111.  L.  T.  Shaw,  was  Superintendent  in 
1907-O.x,  and  be  was  succeeded  by  C.  E.  Knapp, 
who  is  now  in  charge 

The  following  history  of  the  country  schools 
of  Schuyler  County  was  compiled  by  Prof.'H.  A. 
Smith,  who  was  Superintendent  of  the  Rushville 
High  School  from  1S75  to  1SS7: 

The  first  school  jn  Oakland  Township  was 
taught  by  a  Sir.  Preston  in  a  log  cabin  built  by 
Frederick  Noble,  on  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Secti.a,  2-1,  in  the  summer  of  1S35.  Scholars  in 
attendance  were  Aimer  and  William,  children  of 
Richard  Ashcraft ;  Harriet,  daughter  of  William 
P.urress;  Rebecca  and  Nancy,  children  of  Josiah 
Downer;  Benjamin.  .Martha  Ann.  Sarah  Jane 
and  Joseph  S..  children  of  Joseph  Logan;  and  the 
three  children  of  the  teacher.  The  school  term 
was  three  months,  and  subscription  rate  was 
$1.50  per  month.  Oakland  Township  sold  her 
school  land  in  June,   1S37. 

Thomas  Rronaugh  taught  the  first  school  in 
Littleton  in  a  deserted  cabin  in  the  summer  oi- 
ls:.". The  pupils  were:  Julia.  Mar,-. net.  John 
and  K; .iiraim  L.,  children  of  David  Snyder; 
Martha.  Nancy,  Evaline  and  Ludwell,  children  of 
Elijah  SI.  Wilson;  Eliza  and  Benjamin,  children 
of  R.  [*.  Applegate;  Andrew  Wycoff,  a  nephew, 
and  John.  Thomas.  Jacob,  Daniel  and  Asher, 
children  of  Garrett  Wycoff:  Jane.  Eliza.  Ann  and 
Tolbert.  children  of  William  II.  Crawford.  The 
first  school  house  was  built  on  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  19,  in  1S3S,  and  Samuel 
Horney  was  teacher.  Littleton  sold  her  school 
land  in  1S40. 

The    first    school    in    B klyn    Township   was 

taught  by  Richard  Kellougu  in  a  log  cabin  in  the 
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village  in  1S37.  The  first  school  house  was 
built  in  1842.  The  school  section  was  sold 
March  2o.   1841. 

The  first  school  in  Birmingham  Township  was 
taught  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  village  by  William 
Neill  in  the  winter  of  1S37.  The  following 
named  persons  were  appointed  by  the  Schuyler 
County  Commissioner's  Court  trustees  for  the 
school  land  of  :.'.  X..  -1  \V. ;  William  Dron,  .Tames 
G.  Kin..'  and  J.  G.  Graham.  On  petition  the 
Sixteenth  Section  was  sold  April  7.  1S47. 

Mr.  Kimball,  an  old  man  from  Kentucky, 
taught  a  school  in  a  small  cabin  south  of  Elunts- 
ville  in  1835-3G.  There  were  three  windows 
covered  by  leather,  which  was  fastened  up  dur- 
ing the  day  to  permit  the  light  to  pass  in  between 
the  log.-,  and  were  closed  at  night.  The  teacher 
permitted  all  to  study  aloud.  Jeremiah  Brisco 
taught  the  first  school  in  Fluntsville  in  1S3G,  in 
a  log  cabin  built  for  the  purpose  that  season. 
He  taught  the  same  school  for  several  terms. 

Huntsville  has  had  many  excellent  teachers. 
Miss  Mary  Hart  of  Connecticut  taught  the  school 
south  of  Huntsville  during  the  summer  of  1S3G. 
II.  K.  Bryant,  afterwards  banker  at  Bement, 
Miss  Eunice  Kimbal.  an  eastern  lady,  and  Alvin 
Bacon,  each  taught  several  terms  ;n  Huntsville. 
Miss  Letitia  Biscoe  taught  in  a  log  cabin  near 
Sldlo.  The  windows  of  this  cabin  consisted  of 
an  opening  between  the  logs,  which  was  protected 
by  a  board  fastened  up  with  a  strap.  The  first 
frame  school  house  in  Huntsville  was  built  about 
1N10.  The  township  school  land  was  sold  April 
S,   1S39. 

The  first  school  in  Camden  Township  was 
taught  by  John  Thornhill  in  183G  in  a  neglected 
cabin  built  by  a  squatter  in  1835  on  Section  IS. 
The  second  school  was  taught  in  the  winter  of 
1S38-39  by  George  T..  Gray.  On  Christmas  Day- 
Mr.  Gray  was  fastened  out  by  the  big  boys  until 
he  would  promise  to  treat  to  toddy.  He  finally 
yielded  and  furnished  the  money,  when  a  boy 
by  the  name  of  Brown  went  to  what  is  now 
Brooklyn  for  the  whisky.  The  toddy  was  made 
in  buckets  and  the  teacher  and  pupils  enjoyed  it 
together  and  harmony  was  restored.  The  rate 
for  tuition  was  s1.."h  per  quarter.  John  Ander- 
son taught  in  the  northern  part  of  what  is  now 
the  village  of  Camden  in  1830.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  this  scIkhiI  bouse,  may.  with  very  few 
changes,  apply  equally  well  to  any  of  our  early 
"temples  of  learning'"  in  which  the  youth  were 
wont  to  woo  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom. 


It  was  built  of  logs,  a-  were  .'ill  the  houses  it 
that    time.      The    fireplace    occupied    nearly    the 

whole   of  one   side  of   the   room   and   a   r SS    in 

the  wall.  After  reaching  a  height  of  about  six 
feet,  the  logs  were  placed  straight  across  that 
side  of  the  room,  and  the  chimney  of  sticks  was 
continued  up  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  It  had 
a  puncheon  floor  and  scats,  and  greased  paper 
placed  between  ike  logs  for  windows.  The  large 
hoys  cut  and  carried  the  wood  for  the  lire.  Cam- 
den  Township  sold  her  school   land   in   October, 

The  first  school  house  in  Schuyler  County  was 
built  in  Buena  Vista  Township  in  1S28  on  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  1.  ami  Robert 
Sexton  taught  a  two-months'  term.  On  May  10, 
1S30,  Samuel  I..  Dark  commenced  a  six-mouths' 
term  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  22.  In 
1si:mi  he  taught  at  the  crossroads.  The  sub- 
scription rates  were  paid  in  various  kinds  of 
produce;  one  patron  agreeing  to  pay  a  certain 
number  ol  bushels  of  wheat,  another  a  certain 
number  of  bushels  of  oats,  etc.  It  was  not  al- 
ways the  easiest  matter  to  collect  in  those  days, 
and  tile  teacher  employed  Jacob  Snyder  to  col- 
lect for  him.  Another  teacher  of  the  same  school 
was  Mr.  Wheadon.  Instead  of  the  usual  mottoes 
around  the  room,  each  pupil  could  read  the  pen- 
alty lor  certain  offenses — so  many  lashes  for 
talking  aloud;  so  many  lashes  for  fighting;  so 
many  lashes  for  quarreling  going  to  or  from 
school,  and  other  rules  with  the  penalty. 

Buena  Vista  has  the  largest  school  fund  of 
any  township  in  the  county,  owing  to  the  fore- 
closing of  iis  mortgage  and  reselling  of  a  portion 
of  its  school  section  after  it  had  advanced  iu 
price.    The  section  was  first  sold  iu  April,  1S38. 

The  first  school  in  Browning  Township  was 
taught  by  a  man  from  Tennessee  in  1835  in  a 
small  log  cabin  built  by  Xathau  Glover.  This 
was  the  second  township  to  sell  its  school  sec- 
tion, which  was  done  October  20.  1S33,  by  Al- 
fred  Wallace  and  John  M.  Campbell,  Trustees. 

The  first  session  of  school  in  Hickory  Town- 
ship was  taught  by  a  Mr.  Sheldon  in  1S3S,  in  a 
cabin  built  ou  the  bluffs.  There  were  but  two 
small    fractions  of   Section   Id   in   this   township. 

The  first  school  in  Frederick  was  held  in  a 
private  cabin  built  by  Horatio  Benton.  The  first 
school  house  was  built  in  1S4G.  a  small  one- 
story  frame  building,  afterwards  used  as  a  town 
hall. 

The   first   school   in   Bainbridgc   was   in   a   log 
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cabin  built  for  the  purpose  on  Section  22,  about 
the  year  1830.  The  first  teachers  wen-  John 
Keeton,  a  Mr.  Sexton,  John  Parker,  Joseph  Boll 
and  James  M.  Stevens.  John  Greene  taught 
school  in  the  winter  of  1S35-3G  in  a  lou  cabin 
built  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  1. 
Samuel  Haines.  James  Lawler  and  Nathan  Win- 
shall  were  appointed  trustees  at  the  June  term 
of  court.  1836.  The  school  land  was  sold  Decem- 
ber 5,   1S36. 

The  first  school  in  Woodstock  Township  was 
taiv.'ht  by  John  Taylor  in  1S2T.  The  first  school 
in  the  northern  pan  of  the  township  was  taughl 
by  Charles  HntfielcL  in  1S33,  in  a  house  built 
that  fall  of  elm  poles  in  an  elm  grove  ne;  r 
Joshua  Griffith's.  The  pupils  and  teacher  mixed 
the  mud  on  the  floor  of  the  school  house,  after 
school  began,  with  which  they  daubed  the  house 
at  recesses  and  noon.  Pupils  in  attendance  were 
William  T.  and  Isaac  Black,  children  of  Richard 
Black:  Sarah  and  Rebecca,  children  of  Jacob 
Fowler;  Houston  and  Elihu,  children  of  Allen 
Alexander;  James  and  Thomas,  children  of  Isaac 
Sanders;  Anderson.  Isaac  S.  and  Pressly,  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Amelia  S.  Riley.  The  day  before 
Christmas  Anderson  and  Pressly  Riley  took  the 
teacher  out  and  wallowed  him  in  snow  and  left 
him  tied,  because  he  would  not  treat  to  whisky. 
The  teacher  treated  to  two  gallons  of  whisky  on 
New  Year's. 

In  the  same  school  house  taught  Thomas 
Binldy,  Mr.  Johnson.  Enoch  Boughtou,  Faunton 
Muse  and  Robert  Glenn. 

While  the  strife  for  the  Christmas  treat  was 
going  on.  when  Mr.  Muse  was  teacher,  he  at- 
tempted to  descend  the  spacious  chimney,  when 
one  of  the  hoys  threw  water  on  the  coals  in  the 
fireplace  which  nearly  caused  him  to  fall,  hut 
he  managed  to  crawl  out  and  promised  the  usual 
treat. 

Rohert  Glenn  spent  much  of  his  time  in  read- 
ing law,  while  the  pupils  amused  themselves. 
One  day.  desiring  to  obtain  some  young  squir- 
rels  in  the  top  of  a  dry  tree,  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  school  house,  the  pupils  built  a 
tire  around  the  tree  in  the  morning  and  agreed 
to  run  when  they  heard  it  fall.  On  hearing 
the  tree  fall,  all  ran  without  asking  permission 
except  two  small  hoys.  When  they  returned, 
tire  teacher  looked  up  ami  asked  them  if  they 
had   got    hack. 
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SCHUYLER    PRESS— PAST    AND    PRESENT. 


prominent  part  played  by  t1if.  newspaper 
press  ix  connection  with  history  —  its 
vai.ui  as  a  record  01  i"'  \  |  \t  !-  vxd  events 
— type  of  men  who  were  early  editors  and 
difficulties  which  confronted  them  — 
bushville's  first  newspaper  —  the  rush- 
vii. i  i:  journal  am)  military  tract  advertiser 

established  ix  1s3-j its  founders  and  first 

editor — subsequent  chances  ix  name.  own- 
ership and  editorial  management — topics 
which  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  early 
editor — prominence  given  to  politics  and 
general     xfws  —  prairie     telegraph     rush- 

ylli.l's  first  permanent  parer established 

july  s,   1s4s — its  subsequent  nistory the 

times  and  citizen  founded  ix  1856 history 

of  other  local  journals. 

The  newspapers  of  a  county  occupy  a  place 
in  its  historical  relation  which  makes  them  an 
important  factor  in  reviewing  lib-  history  of  the 
past.  They  not  only  played  a  prominent  part 
in  creating  history,  hut  in  their  columns  we  find 
a  faithful  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the  period 
in  which  they  were  published.  The  oldtime  pio- 
neer settler  has  passed  away,  hut  in  the  pages 
of  the  old  papers  we  have  preserved  for  all  ages 
the  records  of  his  deeds  ami  achievements,  and 
the  editor  of  this  history  has  drawn  largely  upon 
the  newspapers  of  the  early  days  for  many  of 
the  facts   and  occurrences  here  related. 

Rushvillc's  first  paper  was  established  in  1835. 
1'p  to  this  time  there  was  no  newspaper  being 
published  between  Teoria  and  Quincy,  or  between 
Springfield  and  Rock  Island,  and  it  was  not 
until  four  years  afterwards  that  the  first  daily 
paper  was  established  in  Illinois,  this  being  a 
paper  named  The  Chicago  Daily  American, 
founded    in   April.    1S39. 

Publishing  a  newspaper  in  those  early  pioneer 
days  was  not  an  easy  task,  for  there  were  no 
regular  means  of  communication  with  the  out- 
side world,  even  the  great  stage-routes  not  yet 
having  been  established  throughout  the  State. 
while  the  steamboat  service  on  the  Illinois  River 
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was  in  the  first  stages  of  its  development.  Tlieu. 
tun.  the  country  was  sparsely  settled  and  the 
Held  for  journalistic  efforts  surely  not   an  invit- 

type  of  brainy  men  who  were  leader-  in  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  community,  and  even 
though  their  efforts  were  not  always  financially 
successful,  they  kept  manfully  at  their  work. 
The  mission  of  the  early  newspapers  was  largely 
a  political  one.  ami  the  ideas  and  policies  of 
government  rather  than  news  was  tlie  predom- 
inating feature.  Dependent  as  they  were  upon 
political  favors  for  existence,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  their  careers  wore  beset  by 
many  difficulties  and  obstacles,  and  that  there 
should  have  been  frequent  changes  in  ownership. 
But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  editors  of  Rushville's 
early  papers  were  men  well  worthy  of  grateful 
remembrance,  and  the  historian  cannot  fail  to 
give  high  meed  of  praise  to  the  intelligent,  moral 
and.  public  spirited  persons  who  ruled  the  des- 
tiny of  the  local  press  in  those  pioneer  days. 

In  1S35  Rushyillc  was  a  flourishing  town  of 
probably  one  thousand  population.  At  that  time 
the  prospects  looked  bright  for  a  continuation  of 
rapid  growth,  as  all  the  traffic  northward  to 
Galena  and  westward  to  Quincy  was  passing 
through  Rushville.  There  were  probably  a  dozen 
mercantile  establishments,  and  fine  new  hriek 
buildings  and  churches  were  being  erected.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  The  Rushville 
Journal  and  Military  Tract  Advertiser,  a  weekly 
newspaper  was  estahlished  by  G.  W.  Davis  and 
R.  V,'.  Renfroe.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  practical 
printer  and  had  come  to  Rushville  from  Cape 
Girardeau.  Mo.  lie  hail  purchased  his  news- 
paper outfit  at  St.  Louis  and,  on  May  S,  1S35, 
the  first  number  of  the  paper  was  issued.  Abra- 
ham Marshall,  a  lawyer,  was  editor  of  the  ]  aper, 
though  not  financially  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise. Within  the  next  year  Mr.  I 'avis  retired 
from  the  firm  and  the  name  of  the  paper  was 
shortened  to  The  Rushville  Journal  and  K.  W. 
Renfroe  &  Co.  were  publishers. 

The  Journal  was  a  four-page,  six-column  pa- 
per, and  the  typographical  appearance  was  ex- 
cllent.  as  the  old  epics,  now  in  possession  of 
Edwin  Dyson,  of  the  Rushville  Times,  show.  The 
Office  Of  publication  was  in  the  opstail'S  room 
of  the  old  brick  building  which  stood  o  i  tin 
site  of  the  Hank  of  Schuyler. 

In  politics  the  paper  was  neutral  and  the 
entire  tickets  of  both  Whig  and  Democratic  can- 


didates were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  editorial 
column.  Local  news  was  treated  briefly  and.  in 
some  issm  -.  not  a  line  of  local  happenings  was 
recorded.  News  from  Texas  then  was  in  abun- 
dance, as  that  state  had  only  recently  asserted 
her  Independence  and  was  soon  to  be-, ,iii"  .'  50V- 
cu  ign  state  of  the  l.'nion.  News  traveled  slowly, 
however,  in  those  days,  as  in  The  Journal  of 
July  2::.  lS::fi.  we  note  an  announcement  of  the 
death  of   President    Madison,  who   bad  died  June 

On  July  ::o.  1S3G,  The  Journal  was  sold  to  Dr. 
Adam  Dunlap.  who  had  been  interested  in  the 
publication  since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Davis. 
In  that  year  The  Journal  published  the  delin- 
quent tax-lists  for  Knox.  Henry  and  Hancock 
counties,  a-  no  papers  were  yet  established  in 
these  counties.  Dr.  Dunlap  retained  ownership 
but  a  short  time,  when  he  sold  the  paper  to  I'"  n- 
jamin  V.  Ted.  who  purchased  it  for  J.  1'..  Fulks. 
Publication  was  suspended  for  a  time  and  the 
new  editor  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  The 
Schuyler  Advocate,  and  the  first  number  was 
issued  May  27,  1837.  The  paper  remained  under 
I  ■  control  until  February,  1S3S,  when  it 
was  sold  to  T.  Lyle  Dickey,  afterwards  one  of 
the  Judges  .if  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  and 
R.  A.  Glenn,  who  changed  the  name  to  The  Test. 
The  paper  supported  the  Whig  party,  but  it* 
life  of  usefulness  was  brief  and  :t  suspended 
publication  on  its  twenty-eighth  issue.  Some 
three  months  afterwards  the  twenty-ninth,  and 
last,  number  ><(  The  Test  appeared.  In  this 
issue  the  editors  state  that  they  have  been  un- 
able to  collect  the  accounts  due  them,  and  have 
arranged  with  Mr.  Fulks  to  take  the  plant  off 
their    hands. 

Publishing  a  newspaper  seemed  to  have  a  fas- 
cination for  Rushville  politicians,  and  the  nexl 
io  enier  the  field  was  a.  R.  Sparks,  who  issued 
the  first  number  of  The  Illinois  Republican.  De- 
cember 14.  1S39.  The  paper  was  a  six-colunm 
folio,  with  columns  sixteen  ems  wide,  and  was 
Democratic  in  politics.  Mr.  Sparks  like  his 
predecessors  soon  grew  weary  of  the  financial 
burden  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  imposed. 
and  on  April  0,  1S-JK),  he  sold  the  plant  to  James 
L.  Anderson.  Mr.  Sparks  afterward-  went  to 
Washington,    D.    C.    where   ho    held    .<    I  ederal 

L'    many   years. 

The  Political  Examiner  was  the  ni  n  -  Mr 
Anderson  gave  to  his  paper,  and  it  continued 
under  this  name  until  October  L  1S43.     Mr.  An- 
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tlorson  then  changed  the  name  to  The  Rushville 
Whig,  and  placed  the  name  of  the  great  Whig 
leader.  Henry  Clay,  at  the  bead  of  the  editorial 
column  as  presidential  candidate.  This  ringing 
motto  of  The  Whig  was  carried  at  the  top  of  the 
first  paw:  "Truth  is  the  basis  of  all  virtue." 
The  defeat  of  Henry  Clay  in  IMt  was  a  death 
blow  to  The  Rushville  Whig,  and  soon  after- 
wards it  suspended  publication. 

In  nine  years  Rushville  had  seven  different 
papers  with  double  that  nuntb  r  of  editors,  and 
the  changes  had  been  so  numerous  and  suspen- 
sions so  frequent  that.  I'm-  the  next  /our  years. 
no  one  had  the  courage  to  take  up  the  task 
of  enlightening  the  people  of  Schuyler  through 
the  medium  of  a  county  newspaper. 

But  in  the  summer  of  is  is  Benjamin  F. 
S<-rij ■]>--.  who  at  that  time  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing school,  and  R.  R.  Randall,  a  practical  print- 
er, formed  a  partnership,  bought  the  old  outfit 
of  press  and  type  and.  on  July  S,  1S4S.  the  first 
number  of  The  Prairie  Telegraph  wis  printed. 
This  proved  to  be  Ruslrville's  first  permanent 
newspaper,  for  since  the  first  issue  there  has 
been  n  continuous  publication  to  the  present  time, 
the  change  in  name  to  Tut:  Times  being  mule 
without  missing  the  issue  of  a  single  number. 

The  newspaper  office  at  that  time  was  loe;  ted 
in  a  one-story  frame  building  on  the  east  side 
of  the  square,  and  here  the  two  young  editors 
labored  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  <  ity  of  Rush- 
ville. And  now.  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  one  of  these  early  editors,  Mr.  R.  R. 
Randall,  a  resident  of  Lincoln,  Xeb..  can  look 
hack  and  wonder  at  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  art  of  printing  since  be  first  put 
The  Prairie  Telegraph  to  press  on  July  8,  1S4S. 

On  Xovemher  •">.  1S40,  The  Prairie  Telegraph 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Rev.  John  Scripps  ami 
his  son.  J.  C.  Scripps.  From  a  memorandum 
jotted  down  by  Rev.  John  Scripps.  wo  learn  that 
the  circulation  of  the  paper  at  that  time  was 
limited  to  2S0  subscribers,  hut  under  the  skillful 
management  of  the  new  editors  the  paper  grew 
and  was  a  power  for  good  in  the  county.  Rev, 
John  Scripps  was  a  forceful  writer  and  he  soon 
gave  The  Telegraph  high  rank  as  a  provincial 
paper. 

About  this  time  a  telegraph  line  was  built  into 
Rushville,  and  a  telegraphic  news  report  from 
•sf-  Louis  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  paper. 
and  on  one  occasion  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  was  taken  off  the  wire  and  printed  in 


The    Prairie   Telegraph-  a    stroke  of  enterprise 

which  calls  for  admiration,  even  in  tic-  day. 
bul  the  President's  annual  message  was  read 
wiili  ii  ore  avidity  then  than  now. 

In  conversation  with  .1.  <  \  Scripps  a  number 
of  years  ago,  the  writer  was  -riven  some  idea 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  earlj  editors 
had  to  contend.  If  was  customary  to  get  the 
supply  id'  print  paper  from  St.  Louis  during  the 
open  season  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  River 
and  bring  it  overland  from  Frederick;  bi 
winter  in  the  early  'fifties  The  Telegraph  ex- 
h  usted  its  supply  and  Mr.  J.  i '.  Scripps  drove 
to  Springfield,  thinking  he  could  gel  his  |  iper 
there.  But  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  returning 
home  started  at  once  for  Peoria,  where  he  se- 
cured enough  print  paper  to  last  until  the  ice 
went  out  of  tlie  river,  ami  by  driving  day  and 
night  reached  Rushville  in  time  to  put  the  paper 
to  press  en  the  regular  day  of  issue. 

Messrs.  Scripps  continued  the  publication  of 
The  Prairie  Telegraph  until  May  °l.  1S5G.  when 
the  paper  was  -old  to  a  stock  cum], any  and  the 
name  changed  to  The  Rushville  Times,  the  first 
issue  of  thai  i  per  appearing  .day  30.  IS30.  The 
stockholders  in  this  new  company  were  Hon. 
L.  1).  Erwin,  Lconidas  florney.  Peter  Campbell. 
Joseph  Montgomery,  D.  W.  C.  Johnston.  Charles 
Xeill,  James  1..  Anderson.  John  Scripps,  Enoch 
Kdnioiisioii.  John  Hugh  Lawler  and  Charles 
Wells.  All  the  members  of  the  new  company, 
with  the  ]  ossible  exception  of  John  Scripps.  were 
prominent  I >eniocrats,  and  it  was  their  desire 
that  Schuyler  should  have  a  paper  that  would 
support  tie-  policy  of  Senator  Doujrlas  and  the 
Democratic  party,  and  in  the  first  issue  was  pub- 
lished the  Democratic  State  ticket  with  William 
A.  Richardson  as  candidate  for  Governor. 

DcWit;  C.  John-:. n.  the  first  editor  of  Thn 
Times,  was  a  lawyer  and  Methodist  minister  and 
before  coming  to  Rushville  had  edited  three 
newspapers  in  Ohio.  Tie  was  not  only  a  fluent 
writer,  hut  a  polished  orator  as  well,  and  was 
afterwards  elected  County  Judge  in  Schuyler. 
Mr.  Johnston  died  in  Rushville  January  28.  l.SGfS. 

When  Mr.  Johnston  retired  as  editor  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1ST.S.  he  was  succeeded  by  Andrew  J. 
Ashton,  who  was  editor  of  the  paper  until  May 
p.  1800,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  his  health, 
and  he  died  the  same  month  at  Morris.  I1L 
A.  D.  Davies  was  the  next  editor,  and  he  was 
elected  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  by  the 
Democracy  to  aid  him  in  maintaining  his  paper. 
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Mr.  Davies  was  a  talented  editor  and  had  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  ex-Goveruor  Ford,  a  most 
estimable  lady,  but  he  was  dissipated  and  dis- 
solute, abandoned  his  family  here  and  left  for 
parts  unknown  and  was  never  afterwards  heard 
from.  The  stockholders  of  The  Times  then  ar- 
ranged with  .7.  C.  Fox  to  come  from  Missouri 
and  assume  editorial  charge,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded as  editor  in  1SG0  by  K.  A.  Snively.  Man- 
aging a  political  newspaper  to  suit  the  whims  of 
the  stockholders  and.  at  the  same  time  make  it 
pay,  was  no  easy  task:  and  while  The  Times  did 
its  full  duty  politically  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  .Snively.  it  failed  of  reaching  his  expectations 
in  a  business  way.  and  as  there  were  several  old 
judgments  against  the  company,  the  paper  was 
sold  at  Sheriff's  sale  and  was  purchased  by 
Edwin  Dyson,  the  present  proprietor.  Mr.  Snive- 
ly afterwards  published  a  newspaper  at  Carlin- 
ville,  and  served  for  several  terms  as  Clerk  of 
the  Appellate  Court  at  Springfield,  lie  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  Pardon  Board,  and, 
though  he  has  been  out  of  active  newspaper  work 
for  many  years,  he  still  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  the  editors  and  has  rendered  them  good 
service  during  the  years  he  has  been  at  the 
State   capital. 

The  first  number  of  The  Times,  under  the 
ownership  of  Edwin  Dyson,  was  issued  July  2, 
1S6S.  Fourteen  years  previous  Mr.  Dyson  had 
entered  the  office-  of  The  Schuyler  Democrat. 
established  by  I).  E.  11.  Johnson,  to  learn  the 
printer's  tratje  and,  with  the  exception  of  four 
years  spent  in  St.  Louis,  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  newspaper  business  in  Rushville  ever 
since. 

In  18.-14  The  Schuyler  Democrat  was  founded. 
It  was  owned  by  a  stock  company  and  was  edited 
by  Daniel  E.  II.  Johnson,  the  first  number  ap- 
pearing April  2o.  lsr.l.  George  Washington 
Seripps  purchased  the  paper  in  1S5G  and  changed 
the  name  to  The  Schuyler  Citizen,  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  was  issued  July  0.  1S5C.  At  this 
time  The  Citizen  was  Independent  in  politics  and 
remained  so  until  1S5S.  when  the  historic  cam- 
paign of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  brought  to  the 
front  the  newly  formed  Republican  party,  which 
was  loyally  supported  by  The  Citizen.  Mr. 
Seripps  retained  the  ownership  of  the  paper  until 
1S79,  when  he  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where 
he  died  September  21.  1S0S.  When  Mr.  Seripps 
retired  from  newspaper  work  in  Rushville.  he 
sold  The  Citizen  to  William  I.  Larash.  who  took 


charge  April  1.  lsT'.i.  and  has  ever  since  been  ed- 
itor and  proprietor.  On  June  1.  1895,  Mr.  La- 
rash  began  the  publication  of  n  daily  edition  of 
The  Citizen,  which  he  still  publishes  in  connec- 
tion with   his  weekly   issue. 

The  Rushville  Republican,  edited  by  F.  A. 
Warden  &  Son.  was  established  January  17.  1891. 
and  was  continued  by  them  for  ten  years.  It  was 
Republican  in  politics  and.  during  its  existence, 
was  the  official  organ  of  the  party. 

The  Schuyler  County  Herald,  owned  and 
edited  by  II.  E.  McLaren,  was  established  at 
Rushville  February  2S,  1901. 

The  Camden  City  Register,  the  first  paper 
to  be  established  in  Schuyler  County  outside  of 
Rushville.  was  founded  by  II.  C.  Ilarl,  April  2, 
1890.  It  suspended  publication  September  30, 
1897. 

The  Littleton  Leader  was  founded  by  Doan 
Dixsou  and  the  first  paper  was  issued  December 
7,  1905. 

The  Browning  Riverside  Review,  the  latest 
addition  to  Schuyler  County  newspapers,  was 
founded  April  S,   1908,  by  Robbins  Bros. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 


RUSHVILLE  LODGE  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  ORGANIZED  IN  1S-J2 
—  Ts  THE  FIRST  FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATION  IN 
SCHUYLER  COUNTY  AND  NINTH  OF  THE  ORDER 
IN  THE  STATE — OTHER  FRATERNITIES  TN  THE 
COUNTY KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR.  INDEPENDENT  OR- 
DER OF  ODD-FELLOWS,  WILLARD  ENCAMPMENT. 
KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS.  GRAND  ARMY  OF  TUB 
REPUBLIC.  MODERN  WOODMEN.  ROYAL  KNIGHTS. 
MYSTIC  WORKERS  AND  ORDER  OF  EAGLES — DATES 
OF  ORGANIZATION.  CHARTER  MEMBERS  AND  FIRST 
OFFICERS — OTHER  ITEMS  OF  PERSONAL  AND  LODGE 
HISTORY. 

Rushville  Lodge  No.  9,  A.  F.  &  A.  M..  was 
instituted  October  8,  1S42.  being  the  first  fra- 
ternal society  to  be  organized  in  Schuyler  County, 
and  the  ninth  lodge  of  the  order  in  the  State  to 
get  a   dispensation  and  charter   from   the   Grand 
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Lodge.  The  first  lodge  in  Illinois  was  that  or- 
ganized at  the  old  historic  town  and  first  capital 

of  tlK'  Suite,  Kaskaskia.  The  officers  and  char- 
ter members  of  Rushville  Lodge  No.  9,  A.  F.  >.v- 
A.  SI.,  were: 

Levi  Lust,  Worshipful   Master. 

James  L.  Anderson.   Senior  "Warden. 

John  Todhunter,  Junior  Warden. 

Adam  Dunlap,  Secretary. 

James  XlcCrosky,  Treasurer. 

John  R.  Seeley,  Senior  Deacon. 

William  Edgar,  Junior  Deacon. 

Thomas  J.  Garrett,  Tyler. 

Samuel  SIcHatton,  William  Davis.  Abner  Mc- 
Dowell, Josiah  I'arrott.  Lewis  Horton,  Henry 
Murray.  James  II.  Chick,  Ranseler  Wells,  Mar- 
shal Smith;  Alexander  Brazelton,  Nathan  Brooks 
and  Hart  Fellows  were  the  other  members. 

At  the  time  Rushville  Lodge  was  instituted 
there  were  eight  subordinate  lodges  in  Illinois 
located  in  the  following  cities:  Quincy,  Jack- 
sonville. Springfield,  Columbus,  Decatur  and 
Joliet. 

Two  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Rushville 
Lodge  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  early  Masonic 
work  in  the  State,  and  held  responsible  positions 
in  the  Grand  Lodge.  Levi  Lusk  was  elected  Sen- 
ior Grand  Warden  in  1843  and  Most  Worshipful 
Grand  Master  in  1S45,  and  served  as  Grand  Sec- 
retary  from   1S4G  to   1S47. 

James  L.  Anderson  was  Senior  Grand  Deacon 
in  1845.  Grand  Treasurer  from  is-!'!  to  1S47.  and 
Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  in  1854-55,  and. 
while  in  this  office,  issued  the  dispensation  for 
tlie  first  Masonic  lodge  in  the  territory  of  Ne- 
braska  at  Rellevue.  Douglas  County. 

The  Rushville  Lodge  has  passed  through  two 
fires  since  it  was  instituted,  and  many  of  the 
<ld  records  were  destroyed:  but  from  Grand 
Lodge  reports  and  cither  sources.  George  R.  <;ios- 
sop.  the  present  Secretary  of  the  lodge,  has 
compiled  a  historical  record  of  each  member, 
and  it  is  fairly  complete. 

The  first  destructive  five  sustained  by  Rush- 
ville Lodge,  No.  :>  A.  F.  &  A.  SL.  was  in  the 
winter  of  1840-50.  At  that  time  the  lodge  occu- 
pied the  second  tioor  of  a  brick  building  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  Ted  brick  building.  All 
' he  early  records  of  the  lodge  were  destroyed  in 
'!>i-  lire  and.  as  the  Grand  Lodge  suffered  a  sim- 
'•"'  loss  at  Peoria  on  February  in.  1S50,  it  has 
''•en  impossible  to  pet  a  complete  record  of  the 
l"dge.      Again,    in    18S2,    when    the   south    side   of 


the  public  square  was  ravaged  by  fire,  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  room  in  the  third  story  of  the  E.  IT. 
o.  Se<  ley  building  was  wiped  out.  ami  again 
there  was  a  loss  0f  records. 

The  oldesl  member  of  Rushville  Lodge,  No.  '.). 
A.  F.  &  A.  SI.,  is  Thomas  P.  i'arrott.  who  was 
initiated  during  the  year  1S4T.  Other  members 
have  gained  local  renown  by  reason  of  long  serv- 
ice in  official  positions  in  the  lodge.  Prominent 
among  these  is  John  SIcCabe  who  was  elected 
Treasurer  December  -7.  1870,  and  served  until 
December  25,  1000.  when  he  decline, 1  a  renom- 
ination.  John  C.  Scripps  served  as  Secretary 
from  IS55  to  1SS2,  and  N.  B.  Seeley  was  Tyler 
of  the  Lodge  continuously  from  1S55  to  1885,  and 
was  again  elected  in  1S88  and  served  until  De- 
cember 27,    1S94, 

Levi  Lusk-.  the  first  Worshipful  Master  of 
Rushville  Lodge,  was  initiated  as  a  Mason  April 
2,  1821,  at  Georgetown,  Scott  County,  Ky.  Dur- 
ing the  years  he  resided  there  he  was  elected 
to  practically  all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
lodge.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Rushville  and  still 
kept  in  touch  with  the  Masonic  work,  even 
though  the  nearest  lodge  was  located  at  Quincy. 
In  1SH7  he  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  consti- 
tuting a  lodge  at  Jacksonville,  which  is  now  Har- 
nioney  Lodge  No.  ". 

On  October  3.  1*42.  Mr.  Lusk  went  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois  at  Jacksonville,  and 
Rushville  Lodge  having  been  granted  a  charter, 
Ik-  was  seated  as  the  first  representative  of  the 
lod'-'e.  and  at  that  session  was  elected  Senior 
Grand  Warden  and  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence. 

At  the  Grand  Lodge  session  in  1S43.  Mr.  Lusk 
was  elected  Grand  Lecturer,  being  the  first  to 
hold  that  office  in  Illinois  and  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  St.  Louis  and  there  meet  the  delegates 
to  the  Baltimore  convention  of  May.  1843,  and 
perfect  himself  in  the  work  which  he  was  to 
impart  to  the  lodges  at  their  request  and  ex- 
pense. He  visited  St.  Louis  October  10.  1S43, 
and  was  riven  the  work  by  Brothers  S.  W.  P.. 
Carney  and  Joseph  Foster,  who  had  been  dele- 
pates  to  the  Baltimore  Convention,  and  the  work 
was  duly  reported  and  accepted  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of   Illinois. 

From  this  time  until  1802  Mr.  Lusk  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois, 
and  was  honored  by  the  highest  office  in  the 
lodge  in  1845,  and  afterwards  served  on  many 
important  committees,  also  being  Grand  Secretary 
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ft  ..in  1S4U  to  1S47.     In  Man.li,  ISGG,  lie  removed  lodge  was   instituted    Sanmel    McCreery   :nul    15. 

lrom   Schuyler  County  to  Mt.  Sterling,  and   by  C.  Gilliam  .vere  given  their  first  degree.     Wit!    . 

resolution  was  made  n  life  member  of  Rushville  the  first  year  die  membership  increased  to  mor, 

Lodge,  No.  9.   free  of  all  dues.  than    thirty.     The   first    Board   of   Trustees    v..  - 

Ri-snvnxE    Commandery    Knights    Ti.m i'Lar.  made  up  as  follows:     E.  II.  <).  Seeley,  James  1.. 

— The    charter    of    liushville    Commandery    No.  Anderson.    Nathan    Moore,    William    ]  (astir    ;.,  | 

5G,  Knights  Templar,  hears  date  October  25,  1SS2,  James  G.   McCreery. 

but  on  February  lath  preceding  this  date,  the  first  The  lodge  lias  been  honored  on  two  occasion 

conclave  was  beld  in  the  old  .Masonic  hall  on  the  by  having  an  officer  in  the  Grand  Lodge.     15.  C. 

cast  side  of  the  public  square  by  ten  dispensa-  Gilliam  was  elected  inside  Guardian  in  lS."n.  am! 

tion   members.     The    first    members   of   this   now  II.  T.  IViuhcrtou  was  Grand  Marshal  in  ISJmI. 

flourishing  lodge  were :    Mark  Bogue,  George  W.  In    1SS1    the   lodge  erected    a    two-story    brh-k 

Barnett,  John  M.  Darnell,  William  F.  Lowe,  R.  building  on   the  north  side  of  the  public  squar" 

Plomer  Mead,  S.  B.  Montgomery,  Charles  S.  Nel-  and  the  upper  floor  is  used  tor  their  lodge  room. 

son,  Josiah  L.  Parrott.  William  II.  II.  Radcr  and  Adelaide  Rebekah.  No.  3S1.— This  lodge 

George  C.  Ray,  and  the  date  of  their  dispensa-  instituted  in  Rushville,  April  4,  1901,  by  Special 

tion  was  January  24,  1S82.  Grand  Master  E.  11.  Kinney,  of  Table  Grove. 

Soon  afterward  steps  were  taken  towards  the  Willard  Encampment,  No.  G4.— I.  O.  O.  F  — 

formation    of    a    local    Commandery    of    Knights  Willard    Encampment.    No.    04.    was    named    in 

Templar  and   a   list  of   the    first   officers  elected  honor  of   Samuel   Willard.   -Most   Worthy   Grand 

and  the  first  charter  members  is  here  given:  Patriarch  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  I.  ". 

Officers.— Eminent    Commander.    William    II.  O.  F.  of  Illinois,  under  whose  admmistn 

II.    Racier;    Generalissimo,    John    W.    Darnell;  charter  was  issued,  February  22,  1S6G.     0 

Captain  General,  George  C.  Ray;  Prelate.  Lewis  charter    the    names    of    the    following    u 

C.    Seeley;    Senior   Warden.    Sylvanus   B.    Mont-  were  Inscribed:     Jesse  C.   Fox,   Harry   M      •■■ 

gomery;  Junior  Warden,  Mark  Bogue;  Recorder.  M.   M.   Prentiss,   Anderson   J.   Goodwin.   And  •  • 

John   C.   Scripps;    Standard    Bearer,   George    W.  Mathews,  Gilbert  Iugraham  and  Henry  Korsiian 

Barnett:  Sword  Bearer.  Mortimer  Avers:  Ward-  On    April    3,    1SGG,    the   lodge   was   instituted    '■ 

en,    Josiah     L.     Parrott:     Captain    of    Guards.  Joseph    Hocking,  Deputy   Grand  Patriarch,   Willi 

Charles  S.  Nelson.  the   following  officers: 

Members.— Mortimer  Ayers.  Mark  Bogue,  Geo.  Jesse  C.   Fox,  Chief  Patriarch. 

W.    Barnett.    Samuel    P     Cunningham.    Leauder  Gilbert    Ingraham,    Senior   Warden. 

Cassidy,  John  M.  Darnell.  David  II.  Glass,  John  Harry    Maxwell.    High    Priest. 

W.  Green.  Charles  b.  Griffith,  George  E.   Hall,  A.    J.    Goodwin,    Junior    Warden. 

John  II.  Hunter,  John  A.  Harvey.  Win.  F.  Lowe,  Andrew  Mathews.   Scribe. 

Wm.  Lambert.  Daniel  P.  Lyon.  William  I.  Larash,  M.   M.   Prentiss,   Treasurer. 

Richard  Homer  Mead,  Sylvanus  ]'..  Montgomery.  Schuyler  Lodge  No.  209.   Knights  of   I'vii" 

John    McCable,    Howard    C.    McCabe.    Chas.    II.  ias.— Schuyler  Lodge,  No.  209  Knights  ol    r 

Nelson.  James    II.    Parrott.    Josiah    L.    Parrott.  ias.   was    instituted    in    Rushville,    June   0,    1 

Marcus  L.  Parrott.   Wm.   H.   II.   Rader.   Wm.   C.  a  lodge  team  from  Lewistown  giving  the  woi  I 

Paper,  George  C.  Pay.  Dwight  E.  Kay.  Lewi-  C.  twenty-eight  charter  members.  The  charter  f 

Seeley.  Nathaniel  B.  Seeley,  John  C.  Scripps,  Al-  the  Grand   Lodge  bears  the  date  of  Octol 

liert    T.    Stodgel,    P.enj.    D.    Smith.    Charles    II.  1SD0.     The   first   officers  of   the  lodge   were 

Wells,  Thos.  Wright.  Past  Chancellor.  John  R.  Doyle. 

Friendship  Lodge.  No.  24  I.  O.  O.  F.—  In  the  Chancellor  Commander,  Ovrin  Dilley. 

upper    room    of    the    old    Methodist     Episcopal  Vice-Chancel  lor,   Man  in   G.   Rice. 

church   on    Fast    Washington    street.    Friendship  Prelate.  Hugh   Greer. 

Lodge,   No.  2.">,   Independent  Order  of  Odd  I'd-  Keeper  of  Record  and  Seal.  A.  P.  Ro  I 

lows,    was     instituted     February     24.     1S47,     by  Master  of  Exchequer.  J.   M.  Harvey. 

Thomas   I.   Burns,  of   Beardstowu.     There   were  Master  of  Finance,  Fred  Jackson. 

five  charter    members   to-wit :     Charles   M.   Ray,  Master  of  Arms.  Chris  Peter. 

John  Todhunter.  Sr..  Simon  Doyle.  Samuel  Lam-  Inner    Guard.    Clarence    Nell. 

bert  and  James  L.  Anderson.     On  the  night  the  Outer  Guard,  Ceo.  E.  Walker. 
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The  charter  members  of  this  lodge  were 
Amos  \Y.  Ball,  George  Dyson,  S.  S.  Prentiss.  M 
<;.  Kice,  Frank  E.  Whitsel,  A.  P.  Rodewald 
deo.  *H.  Seiiceuleh,  Hugh  W.  Greer,  I)'  gb 
K.  Lawler,  Fred  Jackson,  .lames  V.  Knapp 
Leon  I  das  Scott,  George  .M.  Greer,  R.  L.  Prentiss 
j.  Maurice  Harvey,  Fred  Rodewald,  Jobn  n 
I>oyle,  Clarence  Nell,  Geo.  E.  Walker.  Orrii 
Dilley,  George  Hartman,  Levi  Dean,  Chris.  C 
Peter,  Charles  I).  Smith.  C.  B.  Kennedy.  Lewi: 
I>.  Wells,  Wallie  J.  Wilson.  Arthur  M.  Fassatt 

Coi..  Horney  Post,  G.  A.  R— Col.  Hornej 
Post,  No.  151,  Department  of  Illinois  Gram 
Army  of  the  Republic,  was  organized  April  s 
1SS2.  The  charter  members  were:  George  1 
Owen,  Henry  Craske,  George  Johnson.  Willi:, n 
B.  Cnderhill,  D.  S.  Tetrick,  John  MeCabe,  Fre< 

Decounter,   John   L.   Sweeney.   John    A.    Harvey.      oid  charter  members 
John    X.    Roach,    Perry    Lodsdon,    Fred    Wilmot 
and  J.  L.  Parrott. 

The  officers  elected  were: 

Post   Commander,   Henry   Craske. 

Senior  Vice  Commander.  Perry  Logsdon. 

Junior  Vice  Commander.  John  X.  Roach. 

Adjutant.  1>.  S.  Tetrick. 

Quarter-master,  J.  L.  Swei  1  ey. 

Outer  Guard.  George  T.  Owen. 

Quarter-master    Sergeant.    Win.    M.    Underbill. 

Sergeant  Major.  J.  L.  Parrott. 

T.  J.  Hutton  was  elected  Post  Commander  in 
1Mi2  and  has  served  continuously  in  the  office 
since  that  time.    J.  A.  Bankes  has  been  Adjutant 
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Managers— X.    S.    Mom 

tgomery.    M.    W.   Greer 

and    J.    A.    Harvey. 

T.    J.    Hutton    has    be 

en    elected    every    year 

since  then  to  the  office  01 

'  Consul,  which  he  now 

bolds. 

Royal    Xi  iciibors. — M 

aple    Camp,    No.    1720, 

Royal    Neighbors,   was    in 

stituted   June  22,   1S00. 

Mystic   Workers.— Ru 

sbville    Lodge,    No.   4.74 

Mystic    Workers    of    the 

W.,rld.    was    organized 

March    10.    1002.     The    c 

rtler    admits    men    and 

women  on  equal  terms,  ai 

id  the  soeial  side  is  one 

of  the  leading  features  1 

if  the  organization. 

KNIGHTS    AM)    LaDII  S    1 

if  Secuuty. — Rushville 

Council.  No.  4S7  Knights 

and  Ladies  of  Security. 

was    organized    in    Roac 

b/s    hall    December    23, 

ism;,  with  nine  charter  11 

lembers.     In  November, 

l'.iOT.   the  lodge  was  reor.i 

:anized  with  five  of  the 

OimtH  of  Eagles.— Schuyler  Aerie.  No.  10G2, 
Fraternal  order  of  Eagles,  was  instituted  July 
1.  I'.miS.  a  team  from  the  Canton  Lodge  doing 
the  work.  This  lodge  had  more  than  a  hundred 
chant  r  members  and.  soon  alter  organizing, 
fitted    up    their    lodgeroom    in    handsome    style. 

Past  Worthy  President.  Guy  Grubb. 
Worthy    President.    Wm.    II.    Dietrich. 
Vice   Worthy   President.  .7.  Paul   Moore. 
Chaplain.   A.   M.   Foster. 
Treasurer.   W.   E.   Smith. 
Seen  tary.   fieorge    Virgil. 
Worthy   Conductor,   Carl   Greer. 

since    1S97.      The    membership    roll    shows    that  Outer  Guard'  James  Dcnnv 


Trustees.  A.  E.  Glossop,  Nathan  Spangler  anfl 
Walter  Teel. 


there  was  at  one  time  203  members,  but  at  tli 

present    time   there   are   but    forty-four.     Of   the 

charter   members   but   four   remain,   viz:    Henry 

Craske,  .7.  L.  Sweeney.  John  MeCabe  and  Perry 

Logsdon. 

Rushville  Camp  No.  SOS  M.   W.  A.— A  camp  CHAPTER    XXIV. 

of  Modern  Woodmen  of  America   was  oi'ganized 

in    Rushville    in    the    spring    of    1SS7,    but    the  

charter  of  Rushville  Camp.  No.  30S,  hears  date  of 

November    5.    1SS7.     The    lodge    was    instituted  MILITARY   AFFAIRS— STATE   MILITIA. 

with  the  following  officers: 

Consul.  T.  .7.  Hutton.  ■ 

Worthy    Advisor.    M.    J.    Doolittle. 

Cleric.    Geo.   P.    Flouck.  place     of     militarism     in     history — soldiers' 

Banker.  Aug.  Fulks.  bounty  lands — citizens  or  schuyler  county 

Sentry.  George  W.  Henry.  who  served  in  wars  of  Tin:  revolution"  and 

Escort,   George  .Mead.  1S12— some  early  applications  mr.  pensions 

Watchman.    M.   W.   Greer.  — schuyler  county   militia  and  reminiscen- 

Physician,  J.  A.  Harvey.  n  s  or  muster  hays — some  militia  officers — 
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FIRST    IX DEPENDENCE    DAY    CELEBRATION — TOASTS 

AND    RESPONSE: EKEoKT    TO    ORGANIZE    AN    All  I  II.- 

LEBY   COMPANY   IN    185S. 

Militarism  demand."  an  important  plan,  in  any 
history,  for  it  antedates  all  established  forms  of 
government,  and  is  the  acknowledged  connecting 
link  with  the  primitive  tribal  relations,  which 
was  the  first  advance  in  our  sociological  prog- 
ress. And,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  Schuyler 
County,  the  fact  presents  itself  that  this  region 
is  included  within  what  is  known  as  "The 
Military  Tract,"  a  section  of  Illinois  that  was 
set  apart  as  bounty  lands  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
War  of  1S12.  which  makes  its  very  inception 
closely  connected  with  the  military  history  of 
these  United  States. 

The  action  of  the  General  Government  in 
distributing  this  land  among  the  soldiers  is 
worthy  of  commendation,  but  few  indeed  of  those 
intended  to  he  the  immediate  henefii  iaries  ever 
took  possession  of  their  intended  allotments. 
Some  few  of  the  early  settlers  of  Schuyler 
County  were  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  the  War  of  1S12.  and  many  more  were  de- 
scendants of  patriotic  heroes,  who  had  served 
their  country  in  one  or  both  of  these  wars,  or 
had  been  with  that  hardy  band  of  patriots  that 
blazed    the    path    of    civilization    into    Kentucky. 

But  the  record  of  Schuyler's  citizen  soldiers  in 
every  war  that  has  been  fought  since  Illinois  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  of  States,  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  fine  military  spirit  that  exis  s 
among  her  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens. 

Of  the  veterans  of  the  Wars  of  the  Revolution 
and  1812,  and  who  were  afterwards  residents 
of  Schuyler  County,  there  is  no  accurate  record. 
The  names  of  a  few  of  these  soldiers,  however, 
have  been  preserved  in  the  county  records  where 
application    was    made    for    pensions. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress,  dated  March  IS. 
ISIS,  pensions  were  allowed  soldiers  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  first  application  tiled 
in  Schuyler  County  was  presented  by  Henry 
Green  to  the  County  Commissioners,  June  i. 
is:!7.  in  his  petition  to  the  court  he  slates  that 
this  was  tiis  third  application  for  pension. 

Mr.  Green's  army  record,  as  shown  in  his  peti- 
tion, recites  the  fact  that  he  enlisted  in  March. 
1770.  in  the  State  of  .Maryland,  and  served  in 
Capt.  John  Gazway's  company,  commanded  by 
Col.  Thmnas  Wolford.   and   that    he  continued   to 


serve  until  the  close  of  the  war.  receiving  his 
discharge  at  Annapolis. 

In  making  an  application  for  pension,  it  was 
required  that  the  applicant  should  accompany  his 
application  with  a  schedule  of  property  owned  by 
him  and  Mr.  Green  presented  the  following; 
One  dell  in  trade  S10 ;  one  horse  sixteen  years 
old;  one  colt  one  year  old;  one  cow  and  calf; 
two  yearlings;  two  one-horse  plows:  two  old 
hoes:  one  horse-collar:  two  pairs  trace  chains; 
two  old  clevises;  one  frow :  one  old  iron  wedge; 
one  old  log  chain.     The  property  scheduled  was 

There  was  red  tape  in  the  Pension  Depart- 
ment even  as  early  as  1S27,  for  we  find  in  the 
County  Commissioners  record  that  it  was  re- 
quired of  Mr.  Green  to  appear  before  that  body 
on  March  3,  1S28,  and  again  give  an  inventory  of 
propertj  owned  by  him  on  March  ]s.  ISIS,  and 
explain  what  disposal  had  since  been  made  o(  it. 
Th<  following  statement  shows  how  Mr.  Green 
explained  his  case  to  the  inquiring  government 
official:  "Loaned  mare;  cow  died:  the  £20  re- 
ceived from  James  Turner  was  applied  to  pur- 
chase   hat    for    myself,    one    tin    bucket    and    the 

balar for  clothing  for  my  family:  sheep  killed 

by  wolves;  $15  applied  to  purchase  feather- 
bed." 

In  this  application  Mr.  Green  givi  s  his  age 
as  sixty-three  years,  and  states  that  age  and 
infirmities  forbid  following  the  occupation  of 
farmer.  Mr.  Green's  statement  clearbj  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  he  held  the  honor  "f  mak- 
ing the  first  application  for  pension  in  Schuyler 
County,  hut  the  records  do  not  show  whether 
or   not   it   was  granted. 

(in  September  3,  1S32,  applications  tor  pen 
sions  were  tilei"  by  William  Blair.  Benjamin 
Carpenter.  James  Lanm  m  and  George  Taylor. 

Mr.  Blair  enlisted  in  May.  177S.  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  his  father.  He  was  in  a  battle  with 
Indians  at  Tioga  River,  and  was  injured  by 
carrying  an  ammunition  box.  lie  enlisted  twice 
afterwards,  and  was   finally   discharged   in    17S1. 

Benjamin  Carpentei  enlisted  as  minute-man 
for  four  years  at  Amherst.  Va.,  in  May.  177''.: 
was  in  on.'  engagement  at  Long  Bridge  on  York 
River,  and  present  at  surrender  of  (ieii.  Corn- 
wallis.  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright  vouched  for  Mr. 
Carpenter's    reputation    as   a   citizen. 

James  I.anman  enlisted  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
in  July.  177i;.  He  reenlisted  March  ::.  17S1.  in 
Capt.   Tillman    Dickson's    cavalry    company,   and 
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served  under  Gen.  Nathaniel  Green.     He  partic- 
ipated   in    the    battle    of    Guilford    and    i    ... 
Springs,  and  in  the  latter  light  was  wounded   in 
the  thigh. 

George  Taylor  enlisted  in  September,  1TTT.  in 
Capt.  Samuel  Sebaekel  ford's  company,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Broadhead.  of  Amherst  County. 
Vii  Hi'  was  first  sent  to  Fort  Cumberland  and 
served  four  months  and  a  halt',  lie  reen- 
listed  four  times  and  in  his  petition  for  a  pen- 
sion, states  that  he  served  under  Gen.  Wayne 
and  the  Freueh  patriot,  Gen  Lafayette.  Lli  >. 
Peter  Cartwright  vouched  for  Mr.  Taylor's  good 
character. 

SciifYi.Ki;  County  Militia. — Of  the  militia 
organization  in  Schuyler  County  we  have  no 
tecord.  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  his- 
tories of  the  State  throws  no  light  on  this  phase 
of  the  military  history  of  Illinois.  Nevertheless, 
an  extensive  system  of  military  organization  was 
maintained  in  the  State  from  1S30  to  1S40,  with 
the  Governor  as  Commander-in-chief,  but  no  rec- 
ord was  ever  kept  of  the  enrollment  of  troops,  and 
we  must  depend  upon  the  recollection  of  old  set- 
tlers for  the  facts  here  presented. 

As  early  as  1S30  Schuyler  County  had  organ- 
ized a  militia  company  and  "Muster  Hay"  was  an 
important  event  in  the  life  of  the  pioneer.  Some 
of  tlmse  who  participated  in  these  stirring  times 
recall  it.  after  the  lapse  of  years,  as  the  season 
for  a  general  debauch,  which  finally  led  to  the 
total  abandonment  of  the  entire  local  militia  sys- 
tem in  1840. 

Muster  Day  was  usually  held  once  or  twice 
each  year  in  every  county,  and  at  that  time  all 
the  local  companies  were  gathered  in  battalion 
and  regimental  drills.  Men  from  distant  parts 
of  the  county  were  then  brought  into  friendly 
relations,  and  barter  and  trade  in  everything, 
from  pocket  knives  to  horses,  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  citizen  soldiers.  Oftentimes  the 
men  would  be  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
children,  for  Muster  Day  was  the  gala  day  of  the 
year  to  the  pioneers. 

In  Rushville  the  old  Musti  r  -round  was  on  the 
prairie,  where  the  new  Little  addition  has  been 
platted,  and  it  was  here  the  last  regimental  mus- 
ter was  held  in  the  fall  of  1S40.  Col.  Russell 
Toncray  was  in  command  of  the  regiment  Alex 
Hollingsworth  was  Lieutenant  Colonel.  Levi 
l-usk  Major,  and  Wiliam  Ellis  was  a  staff  of- 
ficer, but  we  have  been  unable  to  get  his  title. 
Among    the    captains    old    settlers    recall    the 


usuiii*  •  ;  ('apt.  r.foiitcl  is  [Forney.  Capt.  Michael 

Kirkham.    Capt.    \\  ili  u  i    Kerry.    Capt.    Peter    C. 

V  am  e.    (    ::•.    Fbcriez.T   Den ek.   Capt.    Russell 

Toncray.  «':»pt.  Mitch   White,  ('apt.  Archie  Paris, 
Capt.  Riant  Brown  and  Capt.  A.  L.  Wells. 

Luke  Allpliin,  ,f  Cam  [,  ,,.  tells  us  that  the 
mil  lia  i  the  v  i  -t  part  of  tbe  county  was  com- 
mande  1  !  ;.  (  i,l.  Dolt<on.  of  riuntsville,  and  that 
once    each    year    sevi  r.ii     en  i  panics    from    that 

neighbor] d  attended  re-inieiiial  muster  at  Mt. 

Sti  i-lim:.   v  I  ere  Col.   Thomas   P.roi  knian    was   in 

Finsi  Foi  i;m  oi  J(  is  Celebration. — The  first 
general  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  in 
Uushvi  li  i  curred  in  lS.-,,fS,  and  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  in  em'  possi  s>;,.:i  a  copy  of  The  Rushville 
tou  ring  .in  a  count  of  the  celebratiou   in 

deta  :. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
tbe  nation's  independence,  the  patriotic  citizens 
gathered  a;  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church, 
where  Rev.  Mr.  McDowell  opened  the  meeting 
with  prayer.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  read  by  Wm.  A.  Minshall  and  orations  were 
deliver,,!  !,;.  Hurt  Fellows  and  George  W.  Wells, 
From  the  church  the  citizens  marched  to  a  grove 
west  of  town  in  the  following  order : 

Ru  hvil  e.  Rifle  Company,  under  Capt  Toncray. 

Revo        mary   Soldiers,   preceded   by  the   flag. 

Clergy,    "raters    of    tile    Day. 

The    Ladies. 

Citizens. 

At  the  grove  a  basket  dinner  was  served  and 
short  [oast's  were  given  by  the  citizens  assembled. 

.Tames  S.  McCreery  was  President  of  the  day 
and  A.  McTIatton  was  Vice-President  Following 
is  a  list  "t  toasts  submitt  -d  with  responses: 

"The  Heroes  of  the  Black  Hawk  War"— Hart 
Fellows. 

"The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States" — W.  A. 
Minshall. 

"Davy  Crockett"— .1.   M.   McCutehen. 

"The  4th   of  July.    lTT'i"— J.   T.    YVorthington. 

"Our  Star  Spangled  Banner" — Dr.  J.  W.  Clark. 

"The  Young  Tree  of  Liberty  in  Texas"— David 
Owens. 

'•Constitution   Building" — Samuel   McIIarton. 

"Our  Constitution" — Jos.  Burton. 

"Patriots  of  the  Revolution-'— VT.  Smith. 

"The  state  of  Illinois"— G.   W.  Laker. 

"Edward  Livingston"— Dr.  J.  S.  Dunlap. 

"Ma;,-    ali    party    spirit,    founded   upon    the   love 
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bm 


Ruslnilh: 


Alex. 


d  Blessing  of   Li 


■v    of     Benjamin     Frank! 
>f  the  United  states"— J. 


M. 


Ran- 


^od- 


of   speeulat 
Campbell. 

"Comfort! 
—A.  Maury 

"The     M< 
Kirkham. 

"The  Mill 
dall. 

"The    First    Settlers   of    Illinois" 
hunter. 

"The  Yankees"— David  V.  Dawley. 

"The  Brave  Texans"— R.  W.  Renfroe. 

"The  Memory  of  Christopher  Columbus" — 
Lewis  Robertson. 

'•The  Hemes  of  Texas"— Dr.  R.  M.  Worthing- 
ton. 

-The  Memory  of  Col.  Ethan  Allen"— Andrew 
Crase. 

"Texans" — George  Henry. 

"Knowledge  is  Power" — J.  D.  Manlove. 

"The   Fair   Sex" — II.   II.   Anderson. 

In  1S5S  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  an  artil- 
lery company  in  Rushville,  and  an  organization 
was  effected  by  electing  B.  C.  Gillam  captain 
The  men  composing  this  squad  lefl  no  record 
of  their  service,  but  the  brass  cannon  furnished 
them  by  the  State  was  kept  in  Rushville  for 
several  years  and.  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War,  was  called  in  by  Gov.  Yates  and  sent  to 
Cairo.  The  folowing  notice  of  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  the  company  is  taken  from 
The  Rushville  Timks  : 

"Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  Rushville  Artil- 
lery Company  that  .Messrs.  Ray.  Little  &  Co..  have 
taken  the  contract  for  furnishing  material  and 
manufacturing  uniforms  for  said  company  on 
much  better  terms  than  I  have  expected,  viz: 
Coat  ami  pants  of  blue  cloth,  trimmed  with  yel- 
low— the  cloth  to  be  superior  to  the  sample  fur- 
nished by  M.  L.  Read  &  Co..  of  Beardstown. 
The  price  is  .SIS.  to  be  paid  in  cash,  cooperage  or 
any  kind  of  produce.  Should  any  of  the  com- 
pany wish  it,  they  can  have  the  cloth  furnished 
ready  cut  out.  with  trimmings,  so  as  to  have  them 
made  up  at   home. 

•'I  wish  all  to  be  uniformed  by  the  first  day  of 
April.  185S.  Our  arms  will  consist  of  one  or  two 
brass  cannon,  and  several   stands  of  arms,   with 

latest   styles,     said  arms  and  accoutrements  to 
be  delivered   to  us  in  January.  1858. 

"Our  next  meeting  will  be  on  Christmas,  the 
25th  day  of  December   next.     Let  all  come.     If 


here  are  any   who   wish    to  enlist,   there   is    still 
room  for  a  few  more  good  men. 
"For    the   pride   and    lienor   of  our   town   and 

ceep  up,  a  martial' spirit.     We  have  the  material 

:hat    is   all   that   is   necessary. 

"]'..  C.  Gillam,  Capt." 
"December   11,   1S57. 


CHAPTER   XXV 


'HE  BLACK  HAWK  WAR. 


THE  MILITARY  TRACT  A  FIELD  OF  MILITARY  OPERA- 
TIONS—THE  BLACK  HAWK  INVASION  01  1831— 
IT  IS  BROUGHT  TO  A  SPEEDY  TERMINATION  P.Y 
PROMPT  GOVERNMENT  ACTION — SOME  CITIZENS  OF 
SCHUYLER  COUNTY  WHO  TOOK  PART  IN  THE 
CAMPAIGN — SECOND  COMING  OF  BLACK  HAWK  IN 
1832 — COY.  REYNOLDS'  CALL  FOR  VOLUNTEERS  IS 
PROMPTLY  MET — BEARDSTOWN  TIIF.  RENDEZVOUS 
OF  TROOPS — O.  II.  BROWNING'S  DIARY — RUSHVILLE 
ON  TIIF  LINK  OF  MARCH — PANIC  CAUSED  BY  THE 
STU.I  MAN  DEFEAT — REV.  CHAUNCEY  HOBART'S  AC- 
COUNT— TWO  COMPANIES  FROM  SCHUYLER  COUN- 
TY  STORY     OF     TIIF     LINCOLN-MOORE     WRESTLING 

MATCH — A     MILITARY     ORDER — MISTER     ROLL     or 
SCHUYLER  COUNTY  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  history  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  is  one  of 
thrilling  interest,  and  especially  to  the  residents 
of  the  Military  Tract,  which  was  the  so  ■  ■  of 
active  warfare,  but  inasmuch  as  the  subject  is 
ably  treated  in  the  supplement  to  the  Eneyi  lo- 
pedia  part  of  this  work  ('see  "Encyclopedia  of 
Illinois."  pages  60S-615),  we  will  content  our- 
selves witb  a  review  of  the  part  Schuyler  County 
soldiers  played  in  this  war,  and  other  incidents 
that  have  a  local  interest. 

Pioneer  settlers  of  Schuyler  indeed  took  a 
prominent  part  in  this,  the  only  war  fought  by 
United  States  troops  in  Illinois,  and  many  there 
were  who  served  in  both  the  campaigns  of  1S31 
and  1832.  The  pioneers  were  not  only  stirred 
to  effort  by  a  lofty  patriotism,  but  it  was  in  a 
measure  a  rally  to  protect  their  own  home-  and 
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|,,ved  ones,  for  bad  not  Black  Hawk  and  his  w  ir- 
riors  been  checked  at  the  Rock  River  they  would 
liave  swooped  down  upon  the  scattered  settle- 
imnts  along  the  Illinois,  for  Schuyler  was  ul 
that  day  on  the  northern  frontier  for  the  home- 
-eekers.  . 

And  so  it  was  that  the  little  settlement  about 
Kusliville  was  startled  early  in  May.  1S31.  by  the 
minors  which  came  from  the  north,  that  Black 
Hawk  and  his  band  of  warriors  had  crossed 
the  Mississippi  River  and  threatened  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  white  settlers.  Then  came  Gov. 
Reynold's  call  for  volunteers,  and  the  whole 
Northwest  resounded  with  the  clamor  of  war. 
The  Governor  asked  for  700  men,  but  more  than 
twice  that  number  responded  at  the  date  of  ren- 
dezvous, June  15,  1S31.  The  troops  crossed  the 
Illinois  River  at  Beardstown  from  the  south,  and 
i-  et  the  front iermeii  from  the  west  at  the  camp, 
two  miles  north  of  Rushville,  and  there  organ- 
ized into  two  regiments  and  two  battalions.  One 
regiment  elected  James  I).  Henry,  of  Sangamon 
County.  Colonel,  and  the  other  elected  Daniel 
J.ieh.  while  Major  Nathaniel  Buckmaster  was 
elected  to  command  the  "Odd  Battalion,"  and 
Major  Samuel  YVhitesides  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  the  command  of  the  "Spy  Battalion,'" 
and  the  whole  brigade  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Joseph  Duncan,  afterwards 
Governor   of    Illinois. 

The  muster  roll  of  volunteers  of  this  rirst  ex- 
pedition against  Black  Hawk  was  not  preserved, 
but  we  have  the  written  record  of  Rev.  Chauncey 
llobart,  an  earlj  Schuyler  pioneer,  and  a  vol- 
unteer in  this  war.  of  the  [.art  taken  by  the 
Schuyler  company  under  command  of  Capt.  Hart 
1'.  Hows  and  Lieut.  William  C.  Ralls.  We  quote 
as  follows  from  Rev.  Hobart  : 

"Gen.  Joseph  Duncan  look  command,  and.  as 
our  county  lay  immediately  en  The  line  of  march 
to  Reek  Island,  we  were  ordered  to  wait  until 
'he  brigade  came,  when  we  were  made  a  part  of 
the  Fourth  Regiment.  Illinois  Volunteers,  fifteen 
hundred  strong. 

"We  marched  in  four  columns,  the  baggage 
'rain  keeping  the  road  ami  two  regiments  on 
either  side,  ours  being  the  extreme  left. 

'"To  most  of  the  men  this  going  to  war  was 
a  time  of  rare  frolic  and  nonsense.  To  us  fron- 
tier hoys,  accustomed  as  we  had  been  to  rough- 
ing it,  most  of  the  time,  and  to  all  kind-  of  wind 
and  weather,  the  camping  out  in  blankets  under 
the   stars,    and    marching    through    heavy   rains. 


«v.is  i!ol  considered  hardships.  We  vastly  en- 
i  >yi  d  it.  we  thought  it  was  royal   tun. 

"Guards  ami  scouts,  however,  were  regularly 
ih  d.  as  if  there  was  danger  near,  but  nothing 
<•••  nrred  to  interrupt  the  jollity  of  the  march  to 
[lock  Island." 

At  Tort  Armstrong  the  troops  were  met  by 
Cen.  Gaines,  and  when  the  volunteer  brigade 
crossed  Rock  River  they  found  the  Indian  vil- 
li lg(  deserted.  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors 
had  recrossed  the  Mississippi  into  Iowa,  and  the 
raw  recruits  who  were  thirsting  for  battle,  put 
the  torch  to  the  abandoned  Indian  village  as  a 
record  of  their  displeasure.  On  June  30th  a 
tn    ty  of  peace  was  signed  and  the  pioneers  re- 

'    i  ned   home,   having  l u  in  the  sen  ii  e  al  out 

thirty  days.  Many  were  displeased  at  the  fav- 
orable terms  given  Chief  Black  Hawk,  and  con- 
;•  mi  tnously  referred  to  their  .adventure  as  a 
"corn  war."  instituted  by  the  Indians  to  secure 
in;  int.  mam  e  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty  signed  in  •June. 
1831.  Black  Hawk,  with  five  hundred  warriors 
on  horseback,  again  invaded  Illinois  in  the  spring 
of  1S.'J2  and  sought  to  influence  the  Winnebagoes 
and  the  l'ottawatomios,  then  stationed  in  Wis- 
consin, to  join  him  in  an  expedition  against  the 
settlers. 

On  April  in.  1S32,  Gov.  Reynold's  issued  the 
second  call  lor  mounted  volunteers,  to  rendezvous 
at  P.eardstown  on  April  22(1.  Men  left  their 
plows,  and.  with  little  or  no  preparation 
hastened  to  respond.  They  all  furnished  their 
own  horses  and  firearms,  and  it  was  a  motley 
army  that  gathered  to  resist  the  Indian  invasion, 
but  th,'  men  were  accustomed  to  the  wild  life 
on  the  frontier  and  entered  heartily  into  the 
task   before  then:. 

While  Beardstown  was  named  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous  in  the  Governor's  call  for  troops, 
the  first  camp  of  the  volunteers  was  made  on 
the  Schuyler  side  of  the  river,  and  it  was  here 
the  little  a:"  y  was  organized  into  a  brigade 
under  command  of  Gen.  Samuel  Whitesides. 

o.  11.  Browning,  an  Adams'  County  volun- 
teer, afterward-  United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois,  kept  a  diary  during  the  period  of  his 
enlistment,  and  from  this  record  we  learn  im- 
portant facts  of  the  campaign  and  the  movement 
of  the  troops  through   Schuyler  County. 

Under  date  of  April  2."..  J  $32,  Mr.  Browning 
writes  that  hN  company  left  Quincy.  They  had 
no  tents,  and  when   dismounted   stood  ankle  deep 
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in  mud.  On  Friday,  April  27tli,  tbey  readied 
Rushville,  and  marched  three  miles  oast  of  town, 
where  the  troops  were  collec-tiusi  from  various 
places.  On  Monday,  the  30th,  the  whole  army, 
consisting  of  1.300  horsemen  and  some  on  foot 
removed  seven  miles  ami  went  into  camp,  four 
miles  north  of  Rushville.  Here  the  regiment 
commanded  by  Col.  Jacob  Fry,  of  Greene  County, 
was  organized  and  minor  officers  elected.  The 
army  was  now  fully  organized  and  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Samuel  Wliitesides,  and  Gov. 
Reynolds  also  accompanied  the  army  on  its 
march. 

From  Rushville  the  line  of  march  was  to  Yel- 
low Hanks  (now  Oquawka),  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  which  was  reached  on  May  3d.  By  rea- 
son of  delay  in  the  arrival  of  (he  boat  with 
provisions,  the  army  was  compelled  to  remain 
the  ith,  5th  and  Gth  in  camp.  On  the  morning 
of  the  7th  the  march  was  continued  to  the  mouth 
of  Rock  River,  which  was  reached  about  night- 
fall. From  here  the  army  marched  to  Prophet's 
Town,  and  then  ou  to  Dixon's  Ferry.  The  sea- 
son was  unusually  rainy  and.  by  the  time  the 
troops  bad  reached  Dixon's  Ferry,  they  were 
nearly  exhausted  with  fording  creeks  and  tow- 
ing unmanageable  keel-boats  up  the  river,  many 
times  wading  waist-deep  in  mire  and  water. 

It  was  at  Dixon's  Ferry  that  the  troop  first 
heard  of  Stillman's  defeat  on  May  14th.  and  the 
meager  news  first  brought  in  by  stragglers  al- 
most caused  a  panic,  as  the  number  of  Indians 
swarming  down  upon  the  army  was  fixed  at  fif- 
teen  thousand. 

Rev.  Chauncey  Ilobart.  a  Schuyler  County 
volunteer,  in  "The  Recollection  of  His  Life." 
states  that  tbey  were  awakened  about  2  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  Kth  by  a  straggler  from 
Stillman's  battalion,  who  stated  there  had  been 
a  desperate  fight  with  Black  Hawk's  hand  and 
that  Stillman  and  all  bis  men  bad  been  killed. 

"This  aroused  the  camp,"  says  Rev.  Hobart, 
"The  men  were  sent  to  bring  in  the  horses  - 
many  of  them  miles  away.  Our  scanty  breakfast 
was  hastily  eaten  and  by  sunrise  we  were  two 
miles  out  on  the  prairie.  During  the  march  up 
Roil;  River  to  the  battle  field,  we  met  squads  of 
Stillman's  men.  who  were  perfectly  demoralized 
and  saying  we  would  find  Indians  by  the  thous- 
ands  just    ahead   of   us. 

"When  we  proceeded  about  twenty  miles  we 
came  upon  the  indications  of  the  fight:  dead 
horses,  blankets,  guns  and  other  articles,  which 


had  been  dropped  in  the  flight.  And  before  we 
had  reached  Stillman's  camp,  we  had  found  the 
bodies  of  ten  white  men  and  two  Indians,  who 
had  been  killed.  These  we  buried  and  then 
camped  on  the  battle  field." 

The  wily  Black  Hawk  lost  no  time  in  making 
a  hasty  retreat,  following  this  slaughter  of  the 
overconfident  volunteer  soldiers,  and  when  the 
main  army  came  up  he  was  marching  across  the 
border  into  Wisconsin.  The  prospect  of  a  long 
campaign  was  disheartening  to  the  volunteers, 
who,  for  the  second  season,  had  neglected  their 
crops  at  a  time  when  it  meant  a  considerable 
loss  to  them,  and  there  was  a  general  clamor  to 
return  home.  Inasmuch  as  Black  Hawk  had  left 
the  State,  and  the  federal  troops  were  in  close 
pursuit,  the  volunteer  army  under  General 
Whitesides  was  disbanded  and  the  soldier's  re- 
ceived their  discharge  at  Ottawa,  May  2S,  1S32. 

A  number  of  the  Schuyler  hoys  under  Capt. 
William  ('.  Rails,  rcenlisted  to  avenge  the  In- 
dian Creek  massacre,  following  Stillman's  defeat, 
and  they  served  until  June  15th. 

In  response  to  the  second  call  for  troops  fol- 
lowing Stillman's  defeat,  Capt  John  Stennett 
formed  a  company  in  Schuyler  County,  which 
was  attached  to  the  Odd  Battalion  of  Mounted 
Rangers,  and  mustered  into  service,  May  30, 
1832.  This  company  ranged  between  the  Illinois 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  during  the  summer,  to 
protect  the  settlers  from  a  surprise  by  .any  strag- 
gling hands  of  Indians.  They  were  mustered 
out,   September  -J,  1832. 

In  the  organization  of  troops  for  the  Black 
Hawk  War.  the  two  Schuyler  companies,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Moses  G.  Wilson  and  Capt. 
Win.  C.  Ralls,  were  attached  to  the  Fourth 
Regiment,  the  other  company  being  commanded 
by  ('apt.  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  intimate  as- 
sociation in  camp,  where  sports  and  games  were 
a  feature,  brought  the  Schuyler  volunteers  into 
.  lose  contact  with  Lincoln,  and  many  of  them 
were  afterward  his  stanchest  friends  and  sup- 
porter-:, though,  perhaps,  they  never  could  really 
understand  how  he  had  outstripped  them  in  after 
life  and  won  renown  and  imperishable  fame  as 
the  nation's  most  beloved  and  exalted  executive. 

The  writer  well  remembers  when  a  lad  listen- 
ing to  the  stories,  told  by  John  Drown,  a  Black 
Hawk  War  veteran,  and  the  name  of  Lincoln 
was  oftentimes  mentioned  in  the  recitals,  which 
filled  our  boyish  heart  with  wonder  and  excite- 
ment,   but    the    details    have    long   since   passed 
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from  memory,  but  there  is  no  mist;  kiiu:  the  fact 
that  John  Brown  was  one  of  the  n  en  who  knew 
Lincoln  intimately  in  those  stirring  pioneer  days. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  cele- 
brated wrestling  match  indulged  in  by  Lincoln, 
when  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  there  is  now 
good  authority  for  stating  that  the  historic  bout 
took   place   in    Schuyler   County. 

Col.  Risdou  M.  Moore,  now  United  States  In- 
ternal Revenue  Collector  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
has  written  an  account  of  the  wrestling  match, 
as  be  heard  it  from  his  father,  and  from  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself,  and  the  same  has  been  published 
in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Historical 
Society."    We  quote  as  follows : 

"The  place  where  the  contest  came  off  was 
near  Beardstown,  on  the  Illinois  River,  perhaps 
just  :i  toss  the  river  on  the  west  side.  It  was 
when  the  volunteers  were  meeting  there  prepara- 
tory to  taking  the  Held  against  1  Slack  Hawk,  in 
the  spring  of  1832.  The  occasion  of  the  "wrasse!" 
was  this:  A  company  of  mounted  volunteers 
from  near  Belleville,  in  St.  Clair  County,  com- 
manded by  my  uncle.  Capt.  William  Moore,  and 
one  from  Sangamon  County  under  Capt.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  arrived  at  the  same,  place  at  the 
general  rendezvous  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
both  wanted  the  same  camping  ground,  which 
was  just  large  enough,  with  conveniences  of 
wood  and  water,  for  one  company,  hut  not  large 
enough  for  two. 

"The  proi»osition  to  wrestle  for  choice  of  camp 
grounds  came  from  the  Sangamon  Company,  that 
the  two  captains,  my  uncle  aid  Mr.  Lincoln. 
wrestle  for  it.  My  uncle  declined  this  banter. 
and  then  my  father.  Jonathan  Moore,  who  was 
then  Orderly  Sergeant,  designated  Dow  Thomp- 
son  to  represent  the  St.  Clair  Company." 

Mr.  Moore  then  tells  of  a  meeting  with  Lin- 
coln at  Springfield  on  August  8.  1S60,  when  this 
now  famous  wrestle  was  referred  to,  and  his 
narrative   as   stated   by   Lincoln,    reads: 

"Gentlemen.  I  felt  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  St. 
Clair  champion,  and  told  my  hoy-;  I  could  throw 
him,  and  they  could  bet  what  they  pleased.  You 
see.  I  had  never  been  thrown,  or  dusted,  as  the 
phrase  then  was,  and,  I  believe  Thompson  said 
the  same  to  the  St.  Clair  boys,  that  they  might 
bet  their  bottom  dollars  that  he  could  down  me. 
You  may  think  a  wrestle,  or  'wrassle,"  as  we 
'•died  such  contests  of  skill  and  strength,  was 
a  sm.-di  matter,  hut  I  tell  you  The  whole  army 
"'as  out  to  see  it.     We  took  our  holds,  his  choice 


first,  a  siiie  hold.  1  then  realized  from  bis  ^'r\p 
for  tlio  first  time  thai  he  was  a  powerful  man 
and  that  I  would  have  uo  easy  job.  The  strucitle 
was  a  severe  on,-,  hut  after  many  passes  and 
efforts  he  threw  me.  My  hoys  yelled  out  "a 
dog  tall.'  which  meant  then  a  drawn  battle,  but 
T  told  my  hoys  it  was  fair,  and  then  said  to 
Thompson,  "now  it's  your  turn  to  go  down,'  as 
it  was  my  hold  then.  Indian  hug.  We  took  our 
holds  again,  and  after  the  fiercest  struggle  of  the 
kind  that  I  ever  had.  he  threw  me  again,  almost 
as  easily  at  my  bold  as  at  bis  own.  My  men 
raised  :  i  other  protest,  but  I  again  told  them  it 
was  a  fair  down.  Why,  gentlemen,  that  man 
could  throw  a  grizzly  hear." 

Biographers  of  Lincoln  have  given  credit  to 
this  celebrated  wrestle  with  Thompson  and.  in- 
asmuch as  the  troops  were  assembled  and  camped 
for  several  days  in  Schuyler  County,  the  natural 
conclusion  is  that  the  bout  occurred  at  the  camp 
three   miles  east   of   Rushville. 

Military  discipline  was  unknown  to  the  raw- 
recruits  composing  Gen.  Whiteside's  Brigade, 
and  the  action  of  the  troops  on  the  march  and 
in  camp  caused  Gov.  Reynolds  much  annoyance 
and  chagrin.  And  so  it  was.  that  the  celebrated 
General  Order  of  April  30th.  was  issued,  while 
the  troops  were  in  camp  north  of  Rushville.  A 
manuscript  copy  of  this  order  has  been  preserved 
and   it  reads  as   follows: 

"Headquarters  near   Rushville. 
April  30,  1S32. 
('GENERAL  onnET..) 

"There  is  to  be  no  firing  of  guns  in  the  lines 
or  encampment  without  permission  from  the  field 
officers  under  whose  command  the  applicant  may 
be  placed,  nor  will  any  other  disorderly  conduct 
whatever  be  allowed  in  the  brigade.  At  12 
sounds  of  the  bugle  officers  and  soldiers  will  rise 
up  and  prepare  for  the  business  of  the  day;  at 
G  sounds  they  will  catch  horses;  at  8  sounds  sad- 
dle up:  at  10  sounds  parade;  at  3  sounds  march; 
at  4  sounds  halt;  at  11  sounds  officers  to  at- 
tend   headquarters    for    orders. 

"By  order  of  Brig.  Gen.  S.  Whiteside-?. 

"N.    Bt'CKMASTER. 

"Brigade  Major." 
This  order  was  meant  to  apply  to  the  volun- 
teers in  the  ranks,  but  it  seems  as  though.  Capt, 
Lincoln,  while  on  the  march,  indulged  in  an 
unseemly  display  of  firearms  and.  in  consequence, 
was  reprimanded  and  compelled  to  wear  a 
wooden  sword  by  his  superior  officer  as  punish- 
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mont  for  ili"  offense.  No  doubt  there  w.  re  other 
offenders  among  the  volunteers  of  the  Fourth 
regiment*  of  which  the  Schuyler  troops  formed  a 
part,  hut  history  has  made  no  record  of  it.  Of 
the  three  captains  in  this  regiment.  Moses  G. 
Wilson,  of  Rushville.  was  the  only  one  to  achieve 
the  distinction  of  promotion,  and  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  Major. 

The  record  of  the  services  of  the  Schuyler 
County  soldiers  in  the  second  campaign  of  the 
Black.IIawk  War  in  1S32  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Illinois,  pub- 
lished in  1SS2.  The  Fourth  Regiment  was  com- 
manded by  Samuel  M.  Thompson,  of  the  Brigade 
of  Mounted  Volunteers  commanded  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Samuel  Whitesides.  There  were  three  com- 
panies commanded  by  Capt.  Samuel  llollings- 
worth,  who  succeeded  Moses  <;.  Wilson,  advanced 
to  Major.  Capt.  Win.  C.  Balls  and  (  apt.  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

MUSTER  ROLLS. 

The  muster  roll  of  the  Schuyler  volunteers  is 

as  follows : 

Captain — Moses  G.  Wilson,  elected  Major,  April  30, 
1832. 

Second  Lieutenant — Alex.  Hollingsworth,  lost  horse 
May  22,   is::.',  award. 

Sir. .ml  Lieutenant —  Harvey  suilcs. 

Sergeants— John  B.  Wats.,11.  appoint.-"!  Ad.i't  of 
4th  Keg.,  April  30,  1S32  ;  G.  W.  V.  .Maxwell,  ap- 
pointed First  S,  :■-■■■!. t.  .\-  :\\  :."  ;,-'_:..  d  Mav  lit; 
Saniu.'l  IiolliriL-  it:..  .  cted  Captain.  April  SO. 
1S32:   I.  G.  Kan :      :.-.     i    May    1!'.    h:;.'. 

Corporals—  Av ;  ll.'.i.n.-u  o-th.  r •  - i _- : i ■  ■  i .  Anril  30. 
1S.j2:  Jane-,  Martin,  apt'.uute.l  I-" Li-  —  i  i  ,ipora'i.  April 
30,  1S32:  liavi.l  Fraym  r,  appointed  Second  Sergeant, 
April  30.  ls.-'._':  I..  15.  Si. a,-  appointed  Third  Cor- 
poral, April  3i.>.  lsl'.J. 


Privates— 

ANiott,  Thomas,  furloughed    isickl.  Mav  1!>.  !v;_'. 

Alihott,  A.,  furloughed  i  to  attend  sicki.  May  10. 
1S32. 

P., .art.  S.niMi  1.  appelated  First  Sergeant.  Mav  19. 
1832.     Lost   horse. 

Burnett.  Win. 

Butler.  George, 

Cox,  William,  appointed  Fourth  Corporal,  April  30, 
1S32. 

Collins.    Elijah,   detailed   on  extra   duty. 

Dunlap.  Adam,  appointed  First  Surgeon's  Mate, 
April  30.   is:. J. 

Flakes,  James. 

Guinn,  William. 

Harrison.  G.  II.. 

Hollingsworth,  Abe, 

Hollingsworth,  John. 

Ilolliday.  I.  S., 

Ilohart.  ("aauuiey.  appointed  Fourth  Sergeant,  April 
30,    3832. 

Hills,  Gamaliel, 

Horney,  Nowlen,   lost  horse  May  22,   1832. 

ITills,  Ishmael, 

Hornev.   Samuel,   appointed  Quartermaster.   April  3o, 

Justus,  G.  W.. 

Kill. i  am.  Ezra,   lost   horse   May  22,   1S32. 

Lockhart.  William, 

Lane,  Kutherford,   lost   horse  May   22,   1S.32. 


a,  John,  appointed  Third  Sergeant,  May  10, 

Murphv.  i:,,l.,rr.  detailed  on  extra  duty. 
Morgan.  John, 
Moore,  Willis, 

■  ■   irge, 

;    horse    May    22,    1832. 
Keno.     i    nailian,    appointed   Second   Corpora!.    April 
30.  is;,:. 
t!i!    ..  i  ah   i, 
lien  j., 
Wilson,  William  L., 
Walla.-.  M.iss, 


\\  i 


Eli 


lost  horse   May  22, 


Captain— Win.   C.   Kails. 

1'.:-:     1  .      i.'nant — James    J'.lackhurn,    resigned    and 
•!.i\    13,   1S32. 
i...  in. nam — John    Stennet,    promoted    First 
t,    Maj     13,   1832. 
■     John    M.   Jones,    Geo.    \V.   Penny.    James 
Hunter.    James   r.    llimiey,   promoted    Second    Lieuten- 
ant. May  i:;.  1S32. 

i  .<-  Joiirdaii.  Stephen  II  St.  Cyr.  Jere- 
miah While.  Alfred  W.  McHatten,  appointed  Sergeant 
Major.    May    Is.    1832. 


Privates — 
Ballard.  Xoah  B.,    sick    and     furloughed,     May     20. 
1S32. 

Brines,  !;    swell, 
Brisco,  John. 
J    Un, 
Coonrod   J   I  erson, 
<  !oml  -.  Stephen, 
Crawford,  John  D.. 
Johnson, 
I'eWitr.  Gain., 
Davis.  John. 
Edmonston,  David. 
Earnest,  Aaron,   detailed  in   wagon  service. 

i  r  II.. 
Gav,  Lewis. 

£       Ian,    appointed    Fourth     Sergeant, 
May   13. 
Hill.  .Tames, 

■ 
'  a,  Mil  hael.  sick  and  furloughed,  Mav  20. 

Morris.  William, 
Moore,  Daniel. 
McKee,  William, 
Owen,  Luke. 
Falnier.  Belli., 


Wi 
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s  'liars.  Thomas, 
Reward.  Luster, 

Till.  Flomiumg.  sick  and  furloughed.  Mav  10.  ls.".2. 

Van  Winkle.  Alex.. 

Vandewcnter,    Cornelius,    furloughed.   Mav    20,    ls.'VJ 

11.     -  -■..,.    I.nl-     ie.1.      M    .J,       111.      IS.".!'. 

Wilkersou.  Jacok    appointed    Fourth    Corporal,    May 
IS.  1832. 

Wilson.  Benjamin, 


Odd  Battalion  Mounted  Rangeks. — The  Odd 
Battalion  of  the  Brigade  of  Mounted  Rangers, 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  requisition  of  Gen.  Atkinson,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's proclamation,  dated  May  30,  1832.  was 
mustered  out  of  service  September  4,  1S32.  The 
company  was  enrolled  tit  Rushville,   June  C. 
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Captain — John  Stei 

inett. 

First   Lieutenant  —  1 

laniel 

Matheney. 

Second  Lieutenaut- 

Joi  . 

Pennington,  absent  on  fur- 

lougb  from  Aug.  21  ti 

.  this 

date. 

Sergeants— John   B. 

Smit 

h,  Samuel  L.   Dark,  Norrls 

Hobart,  Phillip  llorn< 

■y- 

Corporals — Robert 

.Martin,     Kli     Williams,     James 

Bell,   absent  on   furlough   i'i 

•om   Aug.   27   to  this  date; 

Isaiah  Price. 

Privates — 

McGeehy.  William, 

Allen.  William,    absent 

;  on 

McKee,  William, 

furlough  from  Aug. 

27 

MeKee,  James, 

to  this  date. 

.Matheney,  Daniel,  Jr., 

Brown,  William, 

Martin,  Richard  D.. 

Bristow,  Isaac, 

O'Neill.  Simon  1'.,  detailed 

Bristow-.  Mathew  C. 

ou  extra  doty. 

Osbourne.  Joseph,  on   fur- 

Brakewell, Charles,   s  i 

ck 

lough,  arm  dislocated. 

ou  way  home. 

Pennington,  Riggs, 

Busan,  Jesse, 

Pennington,  S.  0.. 

Friend,  Abel, 

Bennington,  Riley, 

Glenn.  FieldingT., 

Peckingham,  I'eter, 

Colston,  Benjamin, 

Penningham,  Wesley, 

Howard,  James. 

Pettigrew,  George  M., 

Hartley,  Eli,     absent 

on 

Rice,  Nicholas, 

furlough  from   Au^'. 

'27 

Rose,  Stephen, 

to  this  date. 

Rose,  John  S., 

Hunter.  Jesse, 

RIgg,  William  T„ 

Holliday,  Sanford. 

Smith.  I'le'O'ue, 

Harrison,  George  [L, 

Smith.  Samuel. 

Horncy,  Samuel,     appo 

int- 

Smith,  Hugh. 

ed     Quartermaster 

of 

Sallie.  Oliver  P., 

battalion,  June  lo. 

Stewart.  Samuel, 

Isaac,  Allen, 

Tullis,  Joel. 

Jones,  John  M.. 

Van  Winkle.  John, 

Kennett,  William. 

Williams,  Mervin, 

Luster,  Jesse,     absent 

on 

White,  Jeremiali. 

extra  duty. 
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Independent  Company. — After  the  volunteers 
were  mustered  out  of  service  at  Ottawa,  many 
of  them  reenlisted  and  Capt.  Wm.  C.  Halls  was 
pur  in  command  of  one  of  these  independent 
companies.  There  were  volunteers  from  many 
other  regiments  included,  and  the  company 
served  until    June   15,    1S32. 


Car 


-Wi 


Monroe 


First     Heui 
County. 

Sergeants — John  M.  Jones.  Schuyler  County  ;  Sam- 
uel M.  I'ierce.  Adams  County:  Stephen  A.  St.  Cyr, 
St.  Louis  ;  S.  G.  Bond,  Monroe  County. 


Brooks,  Stei 
Beebe.  Erast 
Crawford.  J. 
Coonrod.  Jet 
Chapman.  .1. 
Eves,  Joel. 
Johnson,  .la 
Johnson.  Th 
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THE    MEXICAN   WAR 


WAR  DUE  TO  ANN!  NATION  OF  TKXAS  APPROVED  BY 
CITIZENS  OF  Si  IIUYLER  COUNTY — GOV.  F0Rl)'s 
CALL  FOR  V0LUNTE1  KS  IS  ANSWERED  BY  DO!  BLE 
'JIIE  NUMBER  CALLED  FOr. — SCHUYLER  AN!) 
BROWN  COUNTY  VOLUNTEERS  UNITE  TO  FORM 
COMPANY  E.  FIRST  REGIMENT  ILLINOIS,  UNDER 
COMMAND  OF  COL.  JOHN  J.  HARDIN — THE  REGI- 
MENT, AFTER  BEING  MUSTERED  IN  AT  ALTON.  ILL,, 
REMOVES  SUCCESSIVELY  TO  NEW  ORLEANS,  MATA- 
GORDA   BAY    AND    SAN    ANTONIO.    TEXAS ADVANCE 

TO  THE  RIO  GRANDE  PRECEDING  THE  BATTLE  OF 
BUENA  VISTA — I.I.ST  OF  SCHUYLER  COUNTY  SOL- 
DIERS KILLED  IN  THAT  BATTLE — MUSTER  BOLLS 
OF  COMPANY  E  AND  INDEPENDENT  CAVALRY  COM- 
PANY—  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LATTER  WHO  DIED  IN 
THE   SERVICE. 

(VVilhout  going  into  a  detailed  history  of  the 
causes  that  brought  about  the  Mexican  War,  it 
will  interest  the  student  of  Illinois  history  to 
know  that  the  war  was  sanctioned  by  the  resi- 
dents of  our  own  State.  Such  was  not  the  case 
in  the  East,  hut  Illinois  people  had  favored 
Texas  annexation  and  gave  enthusiastic  support 
to  the  Mexican  War,  and  her  soldiers  won  imper 
ishable  fame  and  renown  by  their  display  of 
valor  on  the  battlefield. 

The  war  sentiment  in  Illinois  was  shown  most 
forcibly  when  Gov.  Ford  made  his  call  for 
troops.  Within  ten  days  thirty-five  full  com- 
panies bad  organized  and  reported,  and  by  the 
time  the  place  of  rendezvous  bad  been  selected, 
the  number  was  increased  to  seventy-five.  The 
full  quota  of  this  State  was  limited  to  thin.v 
companies,  which  meant  disappointments  for 
many  of  the  enthusiastic  volunteers.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  know  that  the  pay  of  these  volun- 
teer soldiers  was  $S  and  commutation,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  $15.50  per  month.  The  men  were 
required  to  furnish  their  own  uniform  for  which 
they  later  received   remuneration. 

At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexi- 
can War  but  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
military  equipment  since  the  day  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    It  is  true  percussion  guns   had  been  in- 
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vented  as  early  as  1S40,  but  only  one  regiment 
was  supplied  with  these  modern  arms  and,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  Mexican  campaign  was  fought 
with   the  old   fashioned  flint-lock  guns. 

In  any  good*  general  history  may  he  found  an 
account  of  the  Mexican  War;  and  the  campaign 
against  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  in  which  Schuyler 
troops  participated,  forms  the  most  thrilling 
chapter,  culminating  as  it  does,  in  the  decisive 
hattle  of  Buena  Vista.  We  will  not,  however, 
attempt  to  give  even  a  summary  of  this  war, 
but  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  local  history 
connected  with  the  organization  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  two  companies  formed  at  Rushville 
and  commanded  by  men  from  Schuyler  County. 
The  first  call  for  volunteers  in  Illinois  was 
made  by  Gov.  Ford  under  date  of  May  25,  1S46. 
Inasmuch  as  the  militia  had  for  several  years 
been  in  a  disorganized  state,  it  was  further 
ordered  that  the  Sheriffs  convene  the  militia 
regiments  or  old  battalions  en  masse,  and  enroll 
such  volunteers  as  might  offer  in  their  respective 
counties. 

Enoch  Edmonston  was  Sheriff  of  Schuyler 
County  at  that  time,  and  Lewis  D.  Erwin  was 
his  deputy,  and  they-  posted  notices  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's proclamation  in  every  voting  precinct  in 
the  county.  When  the  Governor's  proclamation 
was  issued,  Wm.  A.  Richardson,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Schuyler  bar,  was  attending  court  in 
Cartilage,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Erwin  that  he 
would  he  home  on  Saturday  of  that  week  and 
asked  him  to  see  a  number  of  men  who  were 
likely    to    enlist. 

Mr.  Richardson  reached  Rushville  on  the  ap- 
pointed date,  and  a  rousing  meeting  was  held  in 
the  old  court  house  yard,  where  animating 
strains  of  martial  music  were  wafted  upon  the 
air  inspiring  the  soldierly  impulse  in  the  men 
assembled.  Mr.  Richardson  mounted  a  box  on 
the  west  side  of  the  court  house  and  read  the 
Governor's  proclamation,  following  it  up  with  a 
spirited,  patriotic  and  effective  appeal  for  volun- 
ters.  "I  propose  to  go  to  Mexico  to  the  relief 
of  Gen.  Taylor."  exclaimed  Mr.  Richardson,  at 
the  close  of  his  speech,  "and  would  ask  that  all 
the  men  who  will  go  with  me  move  to  the  west 
part  of  the  court  house  yard."  There  was  in- 
stant response  to  this  call  for  volunteers  and  the 
men  were  there  formed  in  line  and  man-bed  past 
the  south  door  of  the  court  bouse,  whore  Mr. 
Erwin  counted  eighty-four  men  in  line,  the  full 
quota  for  a  company.     Before  the  men  disbanded 


they  were  instructed  to  meet  the  following  Sat- 
urday  to  drill. 

During  the  week  following  there  developed 
considerable  opposition  to  the  war.  which  was 
led  by  Robert  Blackwell,  one  of  Rushville's 
talented  and  popular  lawyers,  who  afterwards 
located  in  Chicago  and  won  for  himself  a  state 
reputation  as  an  authority  on  legal  practice.  Mr. 
Blackwell  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  war  and 
he  used  his  influence  to  get  the  men  to  with- 
draw their  names  as  volunteers.  This  was 
plainly  evident  when  the  men  met  for  drill  on 
the  following  Saturday,  as  there  were  only  fifty 
present,  and  it  began  to  look  as  though  the  pat- 
riotic efforts  of  Mr.  Richardson  would  come  to 
naught.  Sheriff  Edmonston  had  not  enlisted  up 
to  this  time  as  it  was  the  understanding  that 
Mr.  Erwin  would  go  to  the  war,  but  when  Mr. 
Blackwell  incited  the  men  to  withdraw  theii 
names  am!  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Sheriff 
was  enlisting  men  when  be  himself  was  not  a 
volunteer,  Mr.  Edmonston's  fighting  blood  was 
aroused  and  he  insisted  that  Mr.  Erwin  should 
take  charge  of  his  office  while  he  went  to  war. 
George  S.  Meyers,  of  Brown  County,  bad  en- 
deavored to  raise  a  company  and  failed,  and  he 
sent  word  to  Mr.  Richardson  that  he  would  like 
to  bring  his  men  to  Rushville  and  join  t lie  com- 
pany lie  was  organizing.  The  offer  was  ai  C<  pted 
and,  when  the  company  was  organized,  Mr. 
Myers   was   elected   Second   Lieutenant. 

With  the  addition  of  the  recruits  from  Brown 
County  there  was  more  than  enough  men  to  till 
Mr.  Richardson's  company,  and  regular  drills 
were  held  on  the  prairie  south  and  west  of 
where  the  Methodist  church  now  stands.  The 
most  of  the  men  had  been  members  of  the  local 
militia  and  knew  something  of  the  manual  of 
arms,  and  they  entered  heartily  into  the  drills, 
as  they  wished  to  make  a  good  appearance  when 
mustered  in  with  the  other  troops  from  Illinois, 
at  Alton.  It  was  on  this  drill-ground  that  Lewis 
D.  Erwin  took  the  names  of  the  Schuyler  vol- 
unteers who  pledged  themselves  to  go  to  -the 
Mexican  War.  In  detailing  the  occurrence  to 
the  editor  of  this  history.  Mr.  Erwin  states  that 
he  placed  his  paper  on  the  head  of  a  big  bass 
drum,  and  took  the  name  of  each  volunteer  as 
they  marched  past.  As  he  remembers,  there 
were  about  fifty-three  enlisted  from  this  county. 
It  is  most  fortunate  that  the  editor  of  this 
history  has  -  cured  an  interview  with  Luke  AI1- 
phin.  of  Camden,  who  has  given   us   valuable   in- 
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formation  concerning  Company  E,  First  Regi- 
ment Illinois,  which  was  organized  at  Rushville. 
This  information  is  all  the  more  important  by 
reason  of  the  fad  that  it  corrects  and  supplies 
Important  facts  not  stated  in  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's report  of  Illinois  on  the  Mexican  War. 
Mr.  Allphin  and  F.  E.  Davis,  of  Rnshvile,  are 
[he  two  survivors  of  Capt.  Richardson's  com- 
pany. Mr.  Davis'  name  does  not  appear  In  Uio 
Adjutant  General's  report,  hut  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  he  received  his  discharge 
from  the  service  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  while 
the  company  was  discharged,  June  17,  1S4T,  at 
Camargo,   Mex. 

When  Capt.  Richardson's  company  readied  Al- 
ton, 111.,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  First  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers 
aud  was  designated  as  Company  E.  On  July  IS, 
1S4G,  the  troops  embarked  on  three  steamboats 
and  went  down  the  Mississippi  River,  landing 
July  24th,  at  the  battle  ground  eight  miles  be- 
low New  Orleans,  where  Gen.  Jackson  had  de- 
feated the  British  under  General  Pakenham. 
From  there  they  were  transjiorted  to  Matagorda 
Fay  in  Texas,  and  went  into  camp  on  Plaeideres 
Creek,  at  what  was  known  as  Camp  Irwin.  From 
here  they  marched  to  San  Antonio,  where  they 
went  into  camp  August  24th,  at  Camp  Crockett. 
On  October  2d  orders  were  received  to  start 
for  Mexico,  and  after  crossing  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  a  forced  march  of  200  miles  was  made  to 
get  the  army  into  position  at  Pan-as,  and  here 
the  troops  rested  until  December,  when  the  his- 
toric campaign  that  preceded  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista  was  begun. 

The  First  Regiment  of  Illinois  troops  was  in 
Gen.  John  E.  Wool's  Division,  and  it  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  historic  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  on  February  23.  1847,  where  Gol.  John  J. 
Hardin,  in  command  of  the  regiment,  lost  his 
life.  Company  E  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
and  of  the  forty-five  men  able  to  go  into  battle, 
eight  were  killed  in  the  engagement.  Capt. 
Richardson  was  promoted  to  Major  three  days 
afterwards,  ami  G.  W.  Robertson  was  elected  as 
his  successor  to  the  command  of  Company  E. 

The  Adjutant  Geueral's  report  gives  no  record 
of  the  killed  in  Company  E  at  the  battle  of 
Rueua  Vista,  and  we  get  the  following  correct 
list   from    Mr.    Allphin: 

Randolph   R.    Martin.   Littleton. 

Charles  Walker.  Pleasantview. 

William  Goodwin,  Rushville. 


S  las  Bedell,  Rushville. 
s  mine!  Thonij  son,  Bainbridge. 
Groenborry   S.   Richardson.   Mt.  Sterling. 
Henry   II.  CI  irk,   Brown   County. 
James    J.    Kiuman,    Camden. 

MUSTER   ROLL. 

'flie  muster  roll  of  the  company,  as  published 
in  the  Adjutant  General's  report,  is  as  follows: 


Captain — G.   W.  Robertson. 
First    I. kilter::. ,t--Ai:.!i    ]'e;.-iueer. 
Second  Lieutenants—  Georire  S.   Myers,  John  T.  May. 
"     !  rancis    R.    McElroy, 


Privates —  Jones,  Walter, 

Allphin.  Win.  I;.,  Jacobs,  Daniel, 

Billii        Jonathan,  Kock.  Is  tac, 

'Black,  John,  s'r.,  Littaker.  Joseph  H., 

Black,  John.  Jr..  I.itiak-r.  Rutland  G. 

'•;    '.''h.  i  'j  rus.  Lee.  John  P., 

Brooks,  William.  Luttrel,  Benj., 

Bennett,  L<  mm  l.  Lu1  trell, 

B  :rry,  George  G.,  1  r,  Jos.  T., 

Curry.  Isaac,  Lansdon.  Richard, 

Curtis.  Ceo.  \V.,  McClelland.  Daniel. 
Crane,  Goodsell,  I   nathnn  B., 

Clarkson,  I  ranklin  B„  Rose,  Isaac, 

Carter.  Irvin  1'.,  Richardson,  Wm., 

Davis,  Moses  \V.,  Richardson,  W.  R., 

Dalton.  Franklin,  Stapletou.  Win., 

Doyle.  James,  Strahan,  James. 

File.  Henry.  Smotherman,  Thos., 

John,  Smith.  Char  es. 

Gray,  Hiram  H.,  s,    John.  Wm.  H., 

Gray.  G  lorge  I.  .  -Sti  phei  si  n.  Wm., 

Gillett,  Leonard  M.,  Thompson,  John  B., 
Horney.  Leoi                          •      Turner.  I'.ei  rv, 

Harris,  James  II.,  Thorp  LevitusM., 

Harris,  William,  Van  Tossell.  F.  M., 

Hewitt,  Alien  0.,  Wilson,  James  <>., 

Ishmael.  Geo.  X..  Wilson.  Thomas. 


During  the  second  year  of  the  Mexican  War 
four  independent  companies  of  cavalry  were 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service  from 
Illinois,  and  one  of  these  was  organized  at  Rush- 
ville under  the  command  of  Capt.  Adams  Dun- 
lap.  The  company  was  recruited  during  the 
mouth  of  May,  1S47.  at  Rushville.  and  was 
mustered  into  the  United  States  servi  e  at  Al- 
ton on  the  21st  day  of  the  same  month,  its  en- 
listment being  authorized  by  the  same  order 
under  which  Gen.  Xewby's  regiment  was  re- 
■  ruited. 

Capt.  Dunlap's  company  was  never  engaged  in 
any  actual  battle,  but  did  d  '>■'•  iei  l  ■  scout- 
ing service,  and  was  thus  in   several   skirmishes 

with    the   guerrillas    and    scouts   of   tin     i 

The  command,  however,  lost  heavily  by  sickness 
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and  fifteen  oi'  iln-  mcmhers  died  in  the  service, 
the  most  of  them  dying  of  yellow  fever  at  Mata- 
moras, Mexico. 

The  company  was  finally  discharged  at  Alton. 
111.,  November  7.  1848,  having  served  eighteen 
months  in  all,  this  being  the  longest  term  ot 
service  of  any  company  from  this  Slate  during 
the   whole   war. 

The  muster  roll  of  the  company  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


INI 


■EST     CAVALKY    COMPANY. 


Captain — Adams  Dunlap. 

First   Lieutenant — Samuel   Lambert. 

Second    Lieutenants — Simon    Doyle.    Calvin  Jackson. 

Sergeants— Samuel    W.  Boring.    .Tames    B.    Wright. 

Geo.   0.   Backman.   Richard  \V.   Stephenson. 

Corporals-  \   ..;  ir     C.      Putman,     William     Ritchey, 
Newton  I).   Witt.  John  W.  Snider. 

Buglers— Theodore  Smith.  Char:  -  Il.wos. 

Farrier  and  Blacksmith — David   Duff. 

Privates —  Jones,  Levi, 

Angle,  John,  Kelly.  Patrick. 

•Allen,  Mark,  Lambert,  Henry, 

•Brown,  Robert,  Lamaster,  Erwin, 

•Brown.  Alexander,  'Lincoln,  Jeffi  rson, 

Bowcn.  James  )'.,  *Mullane,  Carroll. 

Bricklee,  Henry,  *Mauck,  Abram  K., 

Bi  rry,  Daniel  F„  »3 Elijah, 

Beals,  Samuel  O.,  »Mj    rs   3    cobL., 

Boyd,  David,  *M  lynard,  Robert  LI., 

Bujd.  Robert,  *M  I  a  1. .. 

Chipmau,  Seth,  Marl  n.  G        ri   v. 
Chapman,  Win.  W.,  McKii         ,  3    lin, 

Cummings,  Alfred,  McXi    ly.  John 

Cunningham,  Caleb,  McMi  sters,  Will  am, 

Chipman.  Phillip.  Mun  an.  James. 

Cram.  Henry,  Patt-rs<.n.  Chai  1-s  R., 

Carden,  Washington  A.,  Parrott.  Josiah, 

•Curtis.  Jesse.  I'uler.  Jefferson, 

•Corbrid.se.  Thomas,  Pri  sson.  William, 

•Carter,  Ruthford,  Peirce,  George, 

•Cain-  .-.  John  T..  •Parker.  Oscar  J.. 

•Imhrmmell.  Ben.;.  F.,  'I.'"'     :r>.  1  leWitt  <"., 

•I  if  ns uii ire.  James  C,  •Redmon.  William. 

Derlckson,  Jos.  M.,  Rb   ■  :•    ,  Hi  in  an, 

Erwin,  George  W.,  Scott.  G  R., 

Kasley.  William.  S   hott,  Will     m  B  . 
Eask-v,  Thonia-  M..  s:  .  i 

Elliot.  William.  Smith.  H  ■ 
•Fishi  r,  Ji        .  Si        .  i: 

•Geiger,  Davidson  II.,  *Sid        .  .'    i   i     C, 

•Cillert.  Charles  W..  's  :     Corneliu   . 

Gilbreth.  Samuel.  tsoi     I 

Green.  William.  *  i [1    T 

Gitchell.  Calvin  I...  '        I    Sii       a  S., 

Green.  David.  '.  > 

Gordon,  Franklin,  *Troy.  Jeroi 

Gibson,  Isaac  W.,  Thompson,  James. 

Haverkluft.  C.  H.  O,  Thompson.  Jam    ;  D., 

Holloway.  William,  Tburman,  John, 

Hatfield.  Abraham,  Vance.  John. 
Hymer.  George,  'Vancourt.  Benj.  P.. 

Hoyt.  Albert,  *Winsor.  Clark. 

•Hurrv.  David.  «W.  arherl.oe.  Wm.  P... 

•Hopkins.  Lemuel,  •  Whitehnrst.  Willis  G., 
•Hopkins.  David  R..  Ward.  Alfred, 

•Hanson.  William  I:..  Whltlock.  George  C, 

•Jump.  James  I>..  Wright,  Isaac  S.  W., 
Jones.  James  P..  'Ward.  Luke  G„ 

•Joined   as   recruits  in   Mexico. 

The  following  members  of  the  company  died  in 

the  service: 

Serjeant   Thomas    Tyre.    Matamoras.    Mexico,    July 
10.   1S47. 

Corporal     Anthony     Porgolio,     Matamoras.     Mexico. 
Oct.  S,  1847. 


Beales,    Augustus    P.,   Matamoras.   Mexico,    Sept.    18, 

Biggs,  Henry,  Matamoras,  Mexico,  Oct.  .":.  imt 
Burton,   (i     >.   W..   I'oint    I-:':--:.  Tans,  Ju  -,    is,  1S48 
'  ;...ra-.      lo\i,-,..    i  ic,     .■  -     iS47_ 

Claik,  jnhii,  Matamoras.  M>-.\icn,  ahl-.  i,  jmt 
Co     .    \\  .;,   .,.,    v...    Matamoras,    M.  ai    »,    Sept.    2s, 

ruiii'l.   Mntamoia~.  Mexico,  Oct   SO    1S-47 

E'tn. ■,!,.;  .  :i.    \.    11.    1;..    Mutamor.i.,,    M. .  i,  i     is, 

1847. 

.    James    C.    Matamoras.    M'.-xko.    .\e._-     7 
184  7. 

Gipson,    Benj.  P.,   Matamoras.  Mexico,   Oct   13,   1847. 
Gillett.  Pliuney   I'.,  Alton.  111.,  Aug.  SI,   IS4S. 
Rett,    Thomas.    Matatiiorns,    Mexico,    .lull     10,    1S47. 
Smith,  John,  Matamoras,  Mexico,  Sept.  _'T.  1S47. 

The  following  wore  discharged  from  service  on 
Surgeons"  certificates: 

Marc  is   Si  rrott  Thomas  J.   Cro;       !     .■■   is 
Dickson,   William  A.   Lansdon,  Patterson   V.  Whitcher. 

Di    erted  :      l\  illta  m     Bi  int,     W  ■ 
A.   Hoovey,  Thomas  J.   Smith,  David   Mil 
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WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION. 


PATRIOTISM  OF  CITIZENS  OF  SCHUYLER  COUNTY 
SHOWN  IN  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  PRESERVATION  OF 
THE  UNION — CAUSES  WHICH  I.ED  TO  THE  CON- 
FLICT— SCIIIYIER  COUNTY  POLITICALLY  DEMO- 
CRATIC  PARTY     PREJUDICE     WIPED     OUT     BY     THE 

FIRING      ON      FORT      SUMTER SENATOR      DOUGLAS' 

ELOQ1  ENT  APPEAL  FOR  THE  UNION  AND  ITS  EF- 
FECT ON  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY — THE  COUNTY 
FULLS  ITS  QUOTA  OF  TROOPS ATlEMIil  D  ASSAS- 
SINATION OF  PROVOST-MARSHAL  DR.  SLACK — 
SERVICE  RENDERED  BY  LADIES-  SOLDIERS'  AID  SO- 
CIETIES— MUSTER  ROLL  OF  VOLUNTEERS  FROM 
SCHUYLER  COUNTY.  WITH  REGIMENTS  AND  COM- 
PANIES IN  WHICH  THEY  SERVED SOME  THRIL- 
LING EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  WAR  PERIOD BRIL- 
LIANT DEFENSE  OF  BUZZARD'S  ROOST  GAP  BY 
CAPT.      HYMER'S      LITTLE      BAND — COL.      LEONIDAS 

horney's  gallantry  and  heroic  death. 

Schuyler  County,  from  the  earliest  times,  has 
ever  manifested  a  lofty  patriotism,  and  tins  was 
most  strongly  shown  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
when  the  county  more  than  filled  its  quota  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Union  Army  and  sent  forth  its 
most  stalwart  citizen  soldiers,  many  of  whom 
sealed    their    dovork>n   to   the   Union    with   their 
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lives  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  courage  and 
|,,iri  •tism  of  these  men  has  placed  their  nanus 
;  I,,:  an  imperishable  roll  of  honor,  and  we  have 
:  .  rored  to  record  in  this  volume  the  names  of 
.  ]i  the  volunteers  who  enlisted  from  Schuyler 
County,  though  this  is  a  difficult  tiling  to  do 
for  the  reason  that  many  went  outside  the  county 
to  enlist. 

The  history  ot'  our  Civil  War  is  familial"  to  even 
the  general  reader,  and  it  is  needless  to  review 
even  the  general  reader,  and  it  is  needless  to  re- 
view even  the  general  causes  which  brought  about 
the  mighty  conflict.  But  it  will  be  well  to  give  a 
few  brief  facts  that  have  a  purely  local  hearing 
on  events  prior  to  lSGQs 

Agitation  of  the  question  of  slavery  as  a  State 
issue  ended  in  Illinois  the  year  before  Schuyler 
County  was  organized,  and  by  popular  vote  in 
]s-_'i  the  anti-slavery  forces  triumphed  by  a  large 
majority.  Not  until  1S4S,  however,  did  this  gen- 
erally accepted  policy  of  freedom  for  men  of  all 
classes  become  a  part  of  the  State  Constitution. 

As  a  national  issue  slavery  entered  largely 
into  the  political  contest  between  Democrats  and, 
Whigs,  and  with  the  organizati  m  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  presented  its  first  candidate  for  Gov- 
ts! cd  aud  partisan  feeling  correspondingly  bit- 
ter. 

Schuyler  County,  from  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation in  1S25,  had  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  the  year  the  Repub- 
lican party  presented  its  hrst  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, in  1S36,  the  Democrats  nominated  William 
A.  Richardson,  a  former  resident  of  Rushville, 
I'm-  that  office.  In  view  of  this  fact,  Schuyler 
County  gave  a  larger  Democratic  vote  than  ever, 
and  when  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  were  rival  candidates  for  t'le  presidency. 
Judge  Douglas  carried  Schuyler  County  by  a 
plurality   of   000. 

As  this  vote  indicates.  Schuyler  County  did 
ii'  >t  espouse  the  cause  of  Abolition,  but  when 
Southern  treason  culminated  in  open  rebellion 
with  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumpter,  the  partisan 
feeling,  which  had  previously  existed  was  swept 
away  and  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  laid 
aside  party  prejudice  and  rallied  to  the  support 
of  the  Union. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  by  his  memorable  speech 
in  Chicago,  immediately  alter  President  Lin- 
coln's inauguration,  unquestionably  saved  Illi- 
nois from  being  a  battle-ground  in  the  Civil  War. 
for  he  rallied  to  the  support   of  the  Union   the 


greater  part  of  his  loyal  and  devoted  friends 
throughout  the  state  Surrounded  by  a  multi- 
tude that  was  swayed  by  his  powerful  personal- 
ity and  eloquence,  Judge  Douglas  made  plain 
his  position,  when  treason  threatened  to  des- 
troy  the  I'nion,  in  these  ringing  wi  :,'-: 

"There  are  only  two  sides  to  the  question. 
Every  man  must  be  for  the  Inited  States  Gov- 
ernment or  against  it.  There  can  be  no  neutrals 
in  this  war:  only  Patriots  and  Traitors." 

In  1S00  the  population  of  Schuyler  County 
was  14,070  and  the  number  of  men  subject  to 
military  duty  i  between  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five  i  was  2,529,  and  yet  this  county  sent 
more  than  1.000  volunteers  to  the  front  that  the 
I'nion   mi_dit   be  saved. 

On  December  31,  18G4,  Schuyler  County's 
quota,  as  shown  by  the  Adjutant  General's  re- 
port, was  1.430,  and  the  total  credits  1,479— ? 
an  excess  of  40.  Then  followed  other  calls  for 
troops,  and  Schuyler's  quota  was  increased  to 
1,055,  with  a  total  credit  of  1.570.  Had  the 
county,  however,  been  given  full  credit  for  the 
volunteers  who  enlisted  iu  Missouri  and  other 
parts  of  the  State  during  the  early  years  of  the 
war,  the  quota  would  have  been  exceeded  by  at 
least  200. 

During  the  war  two  townships  in  Schuyler 
County  voted  bounties  to  protect  their  citizens 
from  the  draft.  Buena  Vista  voted  $5,325  for 
bounties,   and  Birmingham,  $8,005.02. 

The  office  of  Provost  .Marshal  during  the  war 
held  out  no  reward  for  advancement  in  military 
honors,  but  it  called  for  bravery  of  the  truest 
type,  as  the  men  who  had  left  the  ranks  as 
deserters  would  resort  to  any  cowardly  crime  to 
avoid  being  captured.  This  was  shown  in  Rush- 
ville. when  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
Dr.  X.  P..  Slack,  who  was  Provost  Marshal  for 
this  county.  The  attempt  to  kill  the  officer  took 
place  at  his  home  in  the  west  part  of  Rushville. 
when  a  rifle  ball  was  tired  through  a  window  and 
lodged  in  the  head  of  his  lied.  His  barn  was 
afterwards  fired  by  the  marauders,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  intimidate  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  but  Dr.  Slack  was  absolutely  fearless  of 
danger  ami  served  as  Provost  Marshal  through- 
out the  war. 

The  women  of  Schuyler  were  no  less  patriotic 
than  the  men  in  this  mighty  struggle  for  free- 
dom, and  soon  after  the  war  began  a  Soldiers' 
Aid  Society  was  organized.  Meetings  were  held 
once   a   week,   and   the   women   scraped   lint   and 
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made  socks,  slippers  and  comforts  for  the  men 
on  the  firing  line  and  in  the  hospitals.  Then, 
too,  they  looked  alter  the  soldiers'  wives  and 
children,  who  were  often  in  dire  distress,  and 
from  the  society  fund  many  a  heart  was  light- 
ened in  homes  that  had  been  forsaken  that  the 
Nation's  honor  might  be  preserved. 

The  complete  list  of  Schuyler  County  soldiers, 
as  taken  from  the  Arjustant  General's  report,  is 
here  given : 

TWELFTH   INFANTRY. 

Company   B. 
Cook,  John,  Stephens.  Jacob, 

Kiemery,  Andrew,  M    i  oiiuughey,  Austin 

Company  D. 
Conner,  William  T.,  Ilaynes,  Austin 

FOURTEENTH    INFANTRY. 
Company  A. 

Corporal — Gideon   R.    Leeds. 

Privates — ■  Cole,  Wm., 

Bell,   Isaac,  Day.  Geo.   W., 

Hatfield.  Andrew,  Hatfield,  Charles  W., 

Bovd.   Archil  aid.  Harris.  John   II., 

Hollingsworth,  Oman,  Muck,   Wm.  J., 

Randall,  Josiah,  Shaw,    Eli. 

FIFTEENTH    (REORGANIZED)    INFANTRY. 
Company  G. 
Titus,  John  B.,  Wheeler,  Joseph  F. 

Company  I. 
First  Sergeant — Job  T.  Lane. 
Corporal — William   J.   Dawson. 
Privates—  Holdren,   David. 

Hyde.   James  W„  Huling,  John  D., 

Hough,    Samuel,  Melugin,   Wm.  J., 

Lewis,   Davis,  McClure,   Hyde. 

SIXTEENTH   INFANTRY. 

Commissary  Sergeant — James  H.   Wilson. 
Musician — James  Baxter. 

Company   A. 

Privates — 
Odell,  Alfred  C,  Hosklnson,  Wm.  O. 

Company  B. 
Baxter.  James.  McKinley.   Charles  W.. 

Thompson,    Isaiah,  Brown.    Wallace, 

Bowers,   Marion,  Cole.   John, 

Eifert.  Philip,  French,  Wellington  J., 

McKinley,   Estes,  Points,   Francis   M. 

Plymate,  Benson, 

Company   C. 
Seevers,  Adonijah,  Dodds.   Webster. 

Roberts,  John, 

Company  E. 
Brumback.  Irvine.  Cox,   Daniel  J., 

Moore.   Wm.  R..  Pennington,   banc. 

Company   K. 
Fielder,   Wm.   R..  Fielder.  John. 

Fielder,   Joseph   W.,  Ledgewood,   Newton   G. 

Company   G. 

Captain*— William  H.  McAllister.  William  G. 
Ritrhev,    Marcus    D.    I.     M    .  '    .  ■ 

First  I.  ten ■  -:ts— William  G.  Rltchey.  Marcus  D. 
L.   Manlove.  George  W.   Parrott.   William   S.   Marlow. 

Second  Lieutenants — Mi  reus  D.  L.  Manlove,  George 
W.  Parrott,  Lewis  E.  G 

First   Serseant — George   W.   Parrott. 

Sergc.ni» — ceorge  Parr.' art.  William  J.  Dodds. 
John   Thrush,  Matthew  H.  Bellamy. 


Privates    - 

Abbott,    i  Ellis,    William    A., 

Baker,  Wi        ■  .    !I .,  Easier.   Barton  W., 

Perry.   Fredi  rick   E.,  Jordan.  James  M„ 

Botchlett.  Adam,  Leonard,  Orlando, 

Bennett.   ,1  Milby,    William, 

S.,  Naught,   Charles, 

Cramer,    Waller,  Nelson.  ,\i.dr.-w  II. 

Clark.   P..-     :  .  a    M.,  Owen*.    Washington    W  . 
Curtis.   .1. ■..   :■-.  a   E.,  itham,    Isaac, 

Dimm  ,  M.,  Stogdell,  Tilman, 

Dimmick,  Joseph   W.,  Willard,   Marshall. 

Veterans    - 

Abbott.   <  Lashmett,  Thomas  A  , 

Bowman.  Jai    b   S.,  Milby,    \\  illiam, 

Botchlett,  Adam,  Marlow,  James  E., 

Barry,   John.  Moriarty,  John, 

Blackburn.  Thomas  J.,  Marlow.    William    S., 

Easley,   Barton   W.,  Naught,  Charles. 

G.irrison,   I. ■wis  W.,  Sidebottom,   Isaac, 

Kundell,  J   hn   A.,  Shaw.   Samuel, 

Leonard.  Orlando,  Wilson,  Jeremiah. 

Recruits — 

Adkinson,  Daniel,  McAuley,   James, 

Blackburn.  Thomas  J.,  Marlow,  James   i. 

Blair,   James,  Manlove.   Solon   L., 

Boyce,  Jol  .     1 1  .  Teel,  Nelsi  n, 

Barnes.  Wi     i  r  A  ,  Prickett.  John  J., 

Burson,  J  sse  A.,  Pitman.   Baird   D., 

Connors.    Patrick.  Ridings.  David  A., 

Eaves.    Enoch,  Rose.   William  B., 

Gapen,   Eli.  Rhodes,  Isaac  N., 

Garrison.   Lewis  E..  Tolle     B 

Howe.  Jam.-  C,  Tracv.  Levi   C, 

Howe,  Edward,  Woods.    Enoch. 

Company  <;.  Sixteenth  In  fan  try,  was  the  first 
company  recruited  in  Schuyler  County,  and 
it  was  organized  by  Capt.  William  II.  Mc- 
Allister, of  Rushville,  who  was  elected  Captain. 
The  regiment  was  organized  and  mustered  into 
service  at  Quincy  under  the  "Ton  Regiment  Ac;" 
on  the  -111)  day  of  May.  1861.  It  first  moved  to 
Grand  River,  Mo.,  in  June,  1S61,  where  it  guarded 
the  railroad,  and  the  first  skirmish  that  resulted 
in  loss  of  life  took  place  at  Monroe  Station, 
when  1,000  mounted  rebels  made  an  attack. 
Early  in  ls.02  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Missouri, 
and  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
April,  of  that  year,  the  regiment  was  moved  to 
Tennessee,  where  it  participated  in  several  bat- 
tles and  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland. 

On  December  20  to  31,  1S63,  the  regiment 
re-eulisted  ;ls  veterans  and  the  volunteers  were 
granted  a  thirty  days-  furlough.  May  5th.  the 
Sixteenth  moved  with  Sherman's  army  on  the 
Atlantic  campaign,  and  was  in  the  advance  at 
Buzzard's  Roost,  where  the  regiment  lost  IS 
killed    and    wounded. 

After  the  investment  of  Atlanta  the  regiment 
hold  a  position  on  the  front  line  and  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  skirmish  fighting.  It  was 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  at  Jonesboro  and 
in  the   famous  charge  of   the  Fourteenth 
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Corps  at  that  place,  in  which  Hardee's  line  \v:is 
broken,  a  large  portion  of  it  captured  and  At- 
lanta won,  the  Sixteenth  charged  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  empty  guns.  Owing  to  the  degres- 
sion of  the  ground  over  which  the  regiment 
charged,  its  loss  was  less  than  thirty,  while  regi- 
ments to  the  right  and  left  lost  twice  that  num- 
ber. 

After  the  capture  of  Atlanta  the  regiment 
was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  Georgia,  and 
participated  in  the  famous  march  through  Geor- 
gia to  the  sea.  Being  on  the  most  advanced  post 
at  the  evacuation  of  Savannah,  it  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  representative  regiment  of  the  Four- 
teenth Army  Corps  to  take  formal  possession  of 
the  city.  It  marched  north  through  the  Caro- 
linas.  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Columbia 
and  Fayetteville,  and  was  in  the  fierce  fight  at 
Averysboro,  where  during  the  afternoon  of  March 
Ifl.  1865,  the  regiment  lost  15  or  20  killed.  At 
Bentonville  the  Division  of  which  the  Sixteenth 
was  a  part,  stood  for  five  hours  the  repeated 
charges  of  Johnson's  entire  army.  At  this  en- 
gagement the  Sixteenth,  aided  by  the  Fourteenth 
Michigan,  charged  the  rebel  line  and  captured 
Son  prisoners.  The  second  day  of  the  battle  these 
same  two  regiments,  through  a  mistake  order 
of  the  Colonel  of  the  Michigan  regiment,  made 
a  charge  into  the  center  of  the  rebel  force  and. 
for  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  under  as  mur- 
derous a  front  and  flank  fire  as  ever  rained  on 
troops.  In  this  brief  space  of  time  a  third  of 
the  regiment  fell.  This  was  the  last  battle  of 
the  war  the  Sixteenth  was  engaged  in,  but  it 
was  the  most  terrible  of  them  all. 

The  regiment  then  marched  with  General 
Sherman  to  Durham  Station,  where  General 
Johnson  surrendered,  and  then  on  to  Richmond 
and  Washington,  where  it  participated  in  the 
Grand  Review.  May  2-1.  1S65.  The  regiment  was 
mustered  out  at  Louisville.  Ky.,  after  a  term  of 
service  of  four  year*  and  three  months. 


amllton.  Thomas  A., 

TWENTIETH   INFANTRY. 

Lieutenants  -..1 1-  -Richard    Evans.       (Killed    May 

:.    lfef>3.  i 


Hi-emits — 
Hall,  George  W., 

Company  F. 
Recruit— Standard,    Charles   B 


lubbard,  Albert. 


Captains — Barclay  C.  Gillam,  Oiegou  Richmond, 
Reuben  B.    1'resson. 

First  Lieutenants — Oregon  Richmond.  Reuben  R. 
Bresson,  E.  U.  \Y.  Bridgewater,  J., Lin  McGorie,  John 
.1.  ( ismer. 

Second  Lieutenants — Reuben  B.  Presson,  Michael 
i !  i  pen. 

first    Serjeant— Michael    Gapen. 

Serjeants — William  Thompson,  William  Deal,  E.  G. 
\V.   Bridgewater,   Abraham   Bell. 

iv-p.jr  .-—Calvin  Boyles.  William  II.  Bell.  William 
B.  Kose,  James  vV.  Sargeant,  A.  J.  Revarch,  Resin  B. 
Strode.   William   F.    Bobbins. 

Mu-ician— Robert  Zink. 


M., 


Frisbv,    Hiram, 
r,,--sa;e,   Hiram, 
(ill      t,  CI  arles  C, 
Hardy.  Jame  ■  M  . 
HasUell,   (  harles   I'.. 
Hamilton,   William   II.. 


a; 


?e   W. 
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Bri.l-.-wat.-r,   James   II.,  Mitchell.  James  : 

Casteel,  John   C.,  Mason,   Georgi     1 

■     William   A.,  Mas  in,    Abraham 

Hilton,  George  W.,  M   ■    n,    William 

Dixon,    Charles,  Masterson,   Sylvei 

Dupuv,  George  W.,  Mann,   Robert, 

Dodds,   David,  Maxwell,   II.   C, 

Dance.   Jacob,  Martin.   George, 

Edmonston,  John,  Osmer,  John  J., 

Fulk,  Levi.  Parker,  John  W.. 

Flaury,  Michael,  I'ridmore,   Georgi 


Tyson.   William  T., 

.:■  '  □  on.    Vndrew,  Tyson.   Geoi     >  W., 

Vlhcrr,  Tyson.    Cornelius. 

Keller,    J<  Taylor,  Duncan. 

.    William    H.,  Tucker.  Green  B., 

e   U.,  Van  >rder,  Andrew  .' 

Lesure,-  William  J.,  Vanorder,  John   i:.. 

Leslie.  Albert   G  .  White   Jasper. 


EIGHTEENTH    (REORGANIZED)     INFANTRY 
Company  F. 

Sergeant— John   A.   B    Shippey. 

Corporal — Randall    Blark. 

Musician—  Edward   P.   Vail. 

Privates — 
McClure.   .Taraes  T.,  Jackson.   Felix. 

Norton.  George, 

Company   I. 

Second  Lieutenant — Daniel  R.  P.  Johnson. 

Privates- 
Bishop.   Daniel.  Hornman,    Michael.     • 
Hangstler.   Bernhart,  Klinert,   Augustus. 
Jones,  Ebenezer, 


Do, his.  David,  Ruark,    R       ■ 

Davis.  Jesse  G.,  Ruark.    And 

Frisbie,   Hiram,  R  .'.  Ins.  Frai     -    M„ 

Hardy,   James  M.,  San-cant,    .lames   W.. 

Hamilton.  William   II.,  Starr,    Edward. 

Kin. ham.  (bet-ire   II.,  Tyson,    George    W., 
Lea             i     ■        rd    A., 
l  ,            William  J., 

Recruits —  Vanorder.  Andrew  J. 

Adams.   John   Q.,  Rittcnhnnse,    Henry, 

Best.  Napoleon,  Ulttenhouso.    Enoch, 

Ca.-t.--l.    William   M..  Sloar,    Ansel    W.. 

Davis.    Cyrus.  Sudd.-th.    0,,,-t-    W.. 

Kelley,   Williai      1    .  Suddeth.  William   II.. 

McGnrle.   John.  Vanormer.    William   A. 
Paishy.    William    W.. 
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Corporal—  Charles    I'otts. 

Privates —  Larkin.    Camei 

Harm. .11.    Siaurield   P.,  II...!,  ii.    -.      i    !, 

Hooker,   Reuben,  Mil:. v.    !:■; . 

Manlnve,   John    It.,  I'otts,    N  Is  m, 

Sparks.   Edward  B.,  Harm  m,    JokE 

Potts.    Wilson.  I'otl  -.   Jam  'S, 

I'otts,  George.  I'otts.   \\  illinir 


('(inn 


»is    Ii 


itry, 


.  Twenty-eighth  1 
was  recruited  in  Rushville  by  Barclay  C.  Gil- 
lam,  who  was  promoted  to  Major  when  the  regi- 
ment was  organized  at  Camp  Butler.  Lieut. 
Oregon  Richmond  was  elected  Captain  in  his 
stead.  The  regiment  was  mustered  into  service 
August  10,  18G1,  and  nine  days  afterwards  was 
sent  to  St.  Louis,  when'  it  was  armed.  From 
there  it  was  moved  to  Thebes,  and  General  Grant 
accompanied  the  regiment  to  that  point.  Alter 
doing  duty  in  Kentucky  the  regiment  was  moved 
up  the  Tennessee  Liver,  and  the  Twenty-eighth 
was  the  first  to  enter  Fort  Hciman  when  it  was 
evacuated  by  the  rebels.  From  there  it  moved 
to  Pittsburg  Landing  and  was  with  General  Grant 
in  the  fight  at  Peach  Orchard,  where  lie  gave  or- 
ders for  the  regiment  to  hold  its  position  at  all 
hazards,  which  it  did  until  ordered  hack  by  Gen. 
S.  A.  Hurlbut.  In  this  engagement  Major  B.  C. 
Gillani  was  badly  wounded  in  the  left  shoulder 
and  his  horse  killed  under  him.  The  regiment 
sustained  a  loss  of  239  killed,  wounded  and  miss- 
ing in  this  engagement.  During  May,  18G2,  the 
regiment  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Corinth  and 
later  in  the  battle  of  Metamora.  On  Xoven  ber 
21,  1862,  Major  Gillam  resigned,  being  unable 
to  serve  longej;  from  the  wound  received  at 
Shiloh. 

On  July  12,  1863,  the  Twenry-cishth  Infantry 
was  with  others  ordered  to  charge  an  open  level 
cornfield  .some  600  yards,  and  carry  a  strong  line 
of  the  enemy's  works  manned  by  2.000  men  and 
12  guns.  The  eight  companies  of  this  regiment 
in  line,  lost  73  killed  and  wounded  and  10  taken 
prisoners. 

On  January  4,  1864,  the  regiment  having  i"- 
enlisted  as  veterans  was  mustered  for  three 
years'  veteran  service.  A  number  of  Schuyler 
men  from  Co.  G  re-enlisted,  and.  after  their  vi  i- 
erans'  furlough,  reported  at  Camp  Butler.  May 
20,  1SG4,  and  were  sent  to  Natchez.  From  there 
they  proceeded  to  New  Orleans  and  were  in  the 
advance  upon  Spanish  Fort  March  27,  1SG5.  and 
held  a  position  on  the  extreme  right  dur- 
ing t lie  fourteen  days'  siege.  The  regiment  was 
mustered  out  of  service  at  Brownville,  Texas, 
March   15,   1SCG,   having  served   four   years   .and 


ami    mi 
ficers. 
Of  th 


The  total  enlistment  of  the  reg- 
ain! the  number  killed,  wounded 

is  !/.-i7.  and  of  these  S3  wore  of- 

ii  of  Company  G  who  left  Rush- 
ing are  still  living:  A.  .7.  Van- 
II.    Kirkham,    William    Kirkham, 

\\  illiam  Kelly,  F.  M.  Kohl, ins 
>avid  I 'odds  and  William  A.  Can 


TIIIKTV  -FOURTH     INFANTRY. 
Company  B. 
Marshall.   Frank. 

Recruil 
Ohmfrt.   .J.    so.  Quackenbush,  Davi. 

Upton,   Geo.    V  .  Achman.   Stephen   : 

Company    G. 
Davis,   William   R. 

FORTY-SIXTH    INFANTRY. 

Company   li. 
Wittonmeycr.   John    II. 

FORTY-SEVENTH    INFANTRY. 

Company   F. 
Bailey.  John  IT.,  MoKinney,   Jas.    O. 

Black,    Bernard. 

Recruit— Jo.-epk  Pestil. 


Merritt,  Tl  Slater.  Lewis  C. 

Company    H. 
First  Lieutenant — John  Cooper. 
Corporal— I 'avid  C.  Long. 
Privati  -  -  • 
Bruner,  Zacbariab,  Friday,  Geo.  W., 

Friday,  Jacob,  Long,  John  P. 

Recruits — ■ 
Bailey,  William  II.,  Bowman,  Newton. 

Houser,  '  I    ,  MrClure,  Charts  W., 

-  W.,  McDonald,   Levi  T. 

Wilmot.  Jar  i. i  \\\, 

Company  G. 
Lawson.  ,Tam<  s  F..  Alexander,  Seth 

Ellis,  DeWitt  C, 

Comtiany   I. 
Engineers — Benjamin  Greer,  Josiah  Sheesley,  Ac 
Sheesley. 


D.-i 


FI FTY-FI FTH   I NFANTRY. 
Company  I. 
Holden. 


SIXTY-FIRST  INFANTRY. 

Compauy  .7. 

Recruits    -  i;Ped,  Ami, 

Anderson.  Samuel  M.,  Boon,  John, 

Black,  Samuel,  Campbell,  Lewis  C, 

Puke,  Abi  Jones.  John  B„ 

Kirkham,  Charles,  Londry,  Win., 

Londry,  John  \\'.,  Low.  Win.  A 

Mib-al  .  in:,  r.  Marion.  Ryan,  Chas.  W., 

',  i  yrus,  Spilier,  Isaac 

Tucker.  Francis,  Wisdom.  Granville  L., 

Wilson,  w  ii  iam  s  .  Misenheimer,  Isaac. 

SIXTY-SECOND  INFANTRY. 
Company  I. 

Captains-    Joseph  McLain,  John  J.  Wvatt,  John 
Parcel. 

First  Lieutenants— JTobn  J.   Wyatt,  .T-im  C.  Parc< 

;    coi  -1    Lieutenants — John    C.    Pare.-!,    EdwanJ 
St.  ne. 

First  s  .rseant—  "William  D.  Fllis. 

Serjeants— -Robert    Thrush,    Daniel    Rickey,    D. 
Pain. 
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C'orpi  rals—  Charles    rershing.     John     Site 
Legg,  George  Ellis,  Joel   Cooper. 

Privates — 
\insworth.' Nelson,  r.owderman,  Cor 

Raker,  William,  r,owderinan,  Alii 


Barnaby.  G.  \V„  McKelva.  George, 

Combcrlid     .  S'ie'Ias  S.,  Feeler.  Samuel, 

Caldwell,  J   hn,  Roberts.  Thomas  I'.. 

Hewitt.  <:       se,  Starr,  Robert, 

Do,    e,  JohnS.,  Stom-king,  David. 

Dark,  Josep  i,  si  meking,  Samuel, 

Deedridge.  Lewis,  Towland.  James  \\'„ 

Powin,  Aaron.  Yanwinklo.  James, 

Freaks,  John.  Vanwinkle   Mosi  3, 

Fream,  David,  Win  I  man.  Mathlas. 

HatBeld,  Chas.  \\\,  ■'.  in,  Calvin, 

1  licks.  Hurry  ('..  \\         t,  David  H., 

Johnson.  William,  1  o  mg.  John, 

John,  Ferdinand,  Zapp,  Otto. 

Veterans — 
Ainsworth.  Nelson,  ■       Iawderman.  Austin  II., 

Bates,  James.  Roberts,  Thos.  1>.. 

Coniberlidtie,  Nicu  Reno.  Alexander. 

Cordell,  James,  Sites,  John, 

Caldwell,  J  >hn.  Wheat,  David  II., 

Deedridge.  Lewis.  Zapp,  Otto. 

John,  Ferdinand, 

Recruits — 
Chandler.  Seth,  Fream,  David. 

Cooper,  Joel.  Grei  n.  James  YS  ., 

Co.. per.  Noah  J..  Merrick,  Morris, 

Cooper,  Arthur  L.,  Peak.  Robert. 

Devolld,  James,  Rapi  r.  Smith  M.. 

Dcvolld,  Samuel  L.,  Tatham,  Thomas, 

The  Sixty-second  Infantry.  Illinois  Volunteers. 
was  organizer!  at  Camp  Duliois.  Anna.  111..  April 
12.  1802.  Company  I  was  largely  recruited  in 
Littleton  Township  by  Joseph  McLain,  who  was 
elected  Captain. 

The  regiment  was  first  ordered  to  Cairo. 
11!..  and  from  there  went  to  Tennessee,  with 
headquarters  at  Kenton.  At  the  Holly  Springs 
engagement  170  men  of  the  Sixty-second, 
including  the  Major  and  three  Lieutenants,  were 
captured  and  the  regiment  records  burned.  The 
regiment  was  engaged  in  several  minor  skir- 
.  mishes  and  at  Brownsville.  Ark.,  overtook  Gen. 
Steele's  army  and  drove  him  hade  to  Little 
Rock,  compelling  the  evacuation  of  that  place. 

January  f>.  1SG4.  the  regiment  re-enlisted  as 
a  veteran  organization  and  remained  at  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  until  July  28,  ISfio.  The  regiment 
was  mustered  out  at  Little  Rock,  Ark..  March  6, 
1S0G. 

SIXTY-FOURTH    INFANTRY. 

Companv  I. 
Archer.  Lewis.  Grafton,  G.  W.. 

Logue,  Harrison.  Farrish.  Charles, 

Smith,  F.lijih.  Tracy.  T.  C. 

Tipton.  .Tames  W., 

Recruits — 
Barnes,  James,  Rusher.  Hiram. 

SEVENTY-SECOND    INFANTRY. 

Company  C. 
Flannery,  John, 

Company  G. 
Gobble,  ('..  Johnson,  Alonzo. 

Company  II. 
Second   Lieutenant — Flczekiah   Stout. 


■Tom 
Scot 

s,  John  G*. 
t.  James  \V., 

Bur: is.  si.         -  II 
Lil.l.y.  Marshall  I. 
Rhodes,  William  1 

Brooks,  G.  S.. 

I  lusted.  I'.  M., 

Rldei -,\... 


M. 


SEVE  NT Y-T 1 1 1 R  D     I  N  FA  NT  RY. 
Lieutenant  Colonel— William   A     Ft 

Adjutant    -Kin  ard    I:      I. 

('..inni.-.uy    S.  r.. . 

Hospital   St.'Vi  aid       i  :•  ,  '.    ■    ii    -son. 

Company   t;. 
Captain — John   Su 
First    Lieutenants— James    F.    Bowen,     William    11 

Second  Lieutenants— William  II.  I  d  i  John  II 
M 

Sergeants — William  II.  Dodge,  Jer.nuah  L\  Bailev, 
William  T.  Talbot,  William   ii.    Horton. 

Corporal— Ri  ul  i  n    [I.     rolle. 

Musicians — William   R.   Vaughn,  Henry  C.  Combs. 


M   . 


C.         ■   .I'.Wn  M.. 
Brown,  William  H.. 
i  'an.,  ron.  The  mas, 
Colt.  F.  Li'  II.  K.. 
Coir.  John  W.. 
Criswell.  Edlward  L., 
Crooks.  William  II.. 
Cunningl  am.  Joseph 
Davis.  James  W.. 
Hay,  L(  v  is, 
1  h-ri.-k-  ".n.  Joseph. 
D  William  II. 

Daeriler.  C,  orj  i  C, 
1  ■   ph  S., 

Elser,  i 

Emcrv.  William. 
Fuller.  Maroni  M., 
■..  John  1'., 

Cia-s.Tp!  Pi,  deride. 

lues. 
Ho.  :    r.  Jasper, 
H'.ri.  n.  Ta.  t'l.is. 

u    Uilcj  M., 


Hoskinson.  StewartF., 

I.  "a  i.  ss,  A   •  I  >m  II.. 
Linkins,  3s  \  . 

Little.  Wil        iH., 
Orland, 
Monis.  Newton,  Jr., 
MeGrath,  John  II., 
Penningt.  ti,  Alexander, 
Bresson    Butler, 
Burnell.  \\ 
Scott,  Leven  0., 
Sidebol      m,  John  H., 
stout.  Stillman, 
Swackhammi  r.  Ceo., 
Talbott.  Isaiah. 
Thurman,  Meriday  A.. 
Thrush.  .1. 
Toll...  Jam.  si".. 
Wil m..'.  i 
Wilson,  ■ : 

Window.  Tl  ■  .       5 .1 
Worthl  ai  rh.  .1     i   w  . 
Wright.  .1..    :.. 
Yaap.  Karl. 


Swackhammu 


ipso 


■so  , 


The  Seventy-third  Regiment,  Illinois  Volun- 
teers, was  mustered  into  service  at  Camp  Butler 
August  21.  18G2,  under  command  of  Col.  J.  F. 
Jaquess,  and  Company  G  was  largely  composed 
of  Schuyler  volunteers.  Immediately  upon  or- 
ganization the  regiment  was  moved  to  the  front 
and  was  stationed  at  Camp  Jacques,  Ky.  Here 
it  was  assigned  to  Sherman's  division  and  re- 
mained in  it  until  Sherman  was  ordered  east  in 
the  spring  of  1SG4.  From  the  time  the  regiment 
left  Kentucky  up  to  and  subsequent  to  the  move- 
ment on  Murfreesboro.  it  lost  a  number  of  men 
by  disability  and  disease,  unite  a  number  dying 
at  Bowling  Green  and  many  more  at  Nashville. 
The  brigade,  which  at  Mill  Creek  had  been  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Schafer,  did  not 
participate  in  any  of  the  preliminary  skirmishing 
at  St. aie  Fiver.     On  December  31,  however,  op- 


no 
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licit  unity  was  afforded  for  every  regiment  to  bear 
a  part.  General  Schafer  was  killed  before  uoon. 
Colofrel  Jaquess  was  with  his  regiment  at  Perry- 
ville,  so  the  Seventy-third  was  commanded  by 
Major  William  Presson  of  Rushville.  During  the 
day  the  regiment  was  in  several  conflicts  and 
fully  established  its  reputation  for  bravery- 

During  the  war  the  Seventy-third  regiment 
participated  in  the  following  engagements:  Perry- 
ville,  Stoue  River,  Chickamauga,  Missionary 
Ridge,  Resaca,  Adairsville,  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain. Peach  Tree  Creek,  Franklin.  Nashville, 
Pine  Mountain.  Lost  Mountain.  New  Hope 
Church.  Marietta,  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy  Station. 
and  Spring  Hill.  The  total  loss  by  death  was  215 
men.  The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service 
at  Nashville  June  12,  1SG3. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH  INFANTRY. 
First  Assistant  Surgeon — John  C.  Corbus. 
Company  F. 
Dean,  Henry,  Hurst,  Win., 

Loucks,  Wesley  F„  Loucks,  Geo.  It. 

SEVENTY-EIGHTH   INFANTRY. 
Company   A, 

Major— Robert  S.   Blackburn. 

Captains— Robert  S.   Blackburn.  Christian   W.  Hite. 

First  Lieutenants — Philip  Chipman.  Archibald  If. 
Graham,  George  A.  Brown,  Christian  W.  llite,  Amos 
Scott. 

Second  Lieutenants — Archibald  II.  Graham.  George 
A.  Brown.  Nathan  P.  Woods,  Christian  W.  llite. 

I'rivates — 
Avery,  Stephen,  Ilellyer.  William. 

Brown,  George  A.,  Johnson,  Join,. 

Brundage,  George  W.,  Lansden.  w  illiam  II., 

Bodenhammer,  Henry  C,  McICee,  William, 

Belote,  James  K.,  Miller,  Ji     i   1  . 

Belote,  Darwin,  Miner,  s- •     elJ., 

Brundage,  James,  Mints,  Li 

Brunett,  William,  Morcai     I    I       :■'  T  . 

Ball,  Albin,  Mullin.  Martin. 

Boy,  John.  McClain,  v  Uii   m  II. . 

Bessell,  Augustus  C,  Noeli.  T!  ■     I  ■:••  C. 

Bain,  Alexander,  Peterson.  Francis  M.. 


i  HI 


James,   Samuel, 

Law.  John  S.. 
Mullen,  John  \v  . 


Curtise,  Willian 

Cutlise.  James. 
Curtise,  Jesse, 

Curtise.  John, 
Cox.  William. 
Driver.  Samuel 
I 'aviso.  Remise! 
I 'avis.  Philip, 
Davis.  John, 
I : win-   Samuel 


Graham.  Shepard, 

Vandivb ■;■    N.  Ln:i, 

Groves.  .Tames  M., 

Vamlivier.  John. 

Gott.  John  11., 

Woods.  William  S., 

Gillel.md.  P..  njam 

in  C, 

Walk.r.  .1    hn  II.. 

How,  Samuel  W.. 

Wilson.  Jasper. 

Howell.  John. 

WykolT.  IVm.  11.  H.. 

Hlte.  Abraham. 

Wli  r.  Willi  ■in. 

Husted.  Talmon, 

Walker,  w  illiam  T.. 

Hite,  Abraham  L., 

White.  Rcniamin  l\, 

Illte.  Christian, 

Wilds,  ll.nrv  FT., 

Harrison.  George, 

Wli, ■,|,r.  Joel  B., 

Ilellyer,  George, 

Wheeler,  John  EI., 

Wilds,  Howard. 
Wheeler.  Edward  X. 
Woods.  Nathan  P., 
Wilson.  Charles  L„ 


Burton,  Wi 
n  irton,  .1.  ■ 
Burmood.  1'.  i.  r. 
Bodenhann      <  tiris'r  G. 
Brooks,  (River. 
Cox-,  Christ,  pher  C, 
Clark,  James  T„ 


Davis,  .Tola,  W., 
Davis.  Will  m  .  II.. 
Davis,  Robert  II., 
Fwing,  fii-.r.v  iv„ 
Frakes,  Robert. 
Granger.  Roi  ,  :r. 
How,  Isaac  C  , 
How,  James, 

Under  l  cok  of  A.  D. — 

Noah  Alexander  Stevens. 

Company  B. 

Glass,  Geo.  II. 

Company  A.  Seventy-eighth  Illinois  Infantry. 
was  recruited  by  Capt.  Robert  S.  Blackburn  at 
Brooklyn,  Schuyler  County,  and  upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  regiment  at  Quincy,  he  was  elected 
Major  and  Lieut.  Christian  W.  Hite  was  pro- 
moted to  Captain.  The  regiment  was  mustered 
into  service  September  1,  1SG2,  and  the  Adjutant 
General's  report  states  that  during  the  war  .about 
400  men  wore  killed  and  wounded.  The  regiment 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge.  Buzzard's  Roost,  _  Resaca,  Rome, 
New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw  Mountain.  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro.  Averysboro  and 
Bentonville.  After  Leo's  surrender  the  regiment 
marched  north  through  Richmond,  Va.,  arriving 
at  Washington  May  19,  and  participating  in  the 
Grand  Review  May  24,  1865.  The  regiment  was 
mustered  out  .Dine  7.  1S65,  and  sent  to  Chicago, 
where  it  was  paid  off  June  12,  ISGo. 

EIGHTY-FOURTH    INFANTRY. 
Company  A. 
Privates— 
Mai  umber.  Anson, 
Wisdon,  Elijah  S., 

Company  B. 
Chipman.  Daniel,  Swink.  Peter  B.. 

Sellers.  John  A.,  Baker.  Israel  II.. 

Chipman,  Samuel.  Chipman.  Levi. 

■  ■  David.  Moore,  P.enj.  F.. 

Robinson.  Geo.  W.,  Swift.  Horace  W. 

Company  D. 
Clark.  Thomas  A.,  Pendleton,  Thomas  II 

Pendleton,  James  S.,  Pendleton,  Wni.  B.  C. 

Sprigg,  Thomas  C, 

Company  F. 
Clark,  Victor  B. 

Company  I. 

Rinklev.  N.  A.,  Bowker.  Clark, 

Derry.  Bassil.  Davis,  W.  TL. 

Kimry.  John  ,L,  Wright,  Alonzo. 
Widenhammer,  J.  I., 

EIGHTY-FIFTH  INFANTRY. 
Company  E. 
Byers,  Enos. 


Robinson,  William. 
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Company 

First    Lieutenant — Lafayctt 

Sergeant — Lewis  Post. 

Corporals — J.  F.  Kennedy.  ' 

Privates — 
Atkinson.  Perry, 
Broun,  Pony. 
Brown,  Tims., 
Brown,  Simpson, 
Cunningham,  Alex., 
Ilnvs,  Daniel, 
Kelly,  William, 
Kerns,  Franklin. 
Longfellow,  l>auiel  G 
Livingston,  Stephen, 
McC'omb.  Anderson 


Thomas  Horton. 

McKay,  John, 
Smith.  Lewis  G., 

Sharge.  Joseph. 
Smith,  All'ord, 
S(  ymour,  Lew  Is, 
Sainlidge.  Dau'l., 
Smith,  Wm., 
Thompson,  John, 
Workman,  ( im„ 
Wheeler,  Thos. 


Company  LT. 
Buslmell,  John,  Perkins,  John  II. . 

Gossage,  Jeremiah,  Snodgrass,  Robert, 

Harris.  Wm.  H..  Salter,  John  M., 

Hulhurt,  Wm.  II.. 

Company  I. 
Captain — Albert  O.    Collins 
First   Lieutenant-  -Fdw.inl   Curless. 
Unassigned  Recruits^Severns,  Francis  M. 

EIGHTY-NINTH  INFANTRY. 

Company  I. 

First  Lieutenant — Charles  M.  Carnahan. 

Sergeants— William    B.    Carnahan,    Josiah 
Kylaa,    John   McKennett. 

Corporals — James   S.   Quince,   John    GalTuey. 
L).    Carnahan. 

Musician — Thurston  Smith. 


3.    Mc- 
Daniel 


Privates— 
Butterfield,  George, 
Carr,  Benj.  F., 
Guthrie.  Joseph, 
Holden.  Benj.. 
Holden.  Wm.. 
Johnson,  Andrew  J„ 
Malugin,  Zachariah, 
May,  Martin  II.. 
Parker,  Samuel  P., 
Rouse.  Alonzo  G., 
Thompson.  Wm.  H., 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND   F 

Company  D. 

Captains — Stephen  M.   Iluckstep.  Sam\ 

First    Lieutenants— Christ    C.    Bridgev 
Hymer.  Michael  P.  Jones. 

Second     Lieutenants — Samuel     Hymer. 
Jones. 

First  Sergeant — Michael   P.  Jones. 


'.in  (  ampen,  Daniel  D. 
TEEXTH    INFANTRY. 


art. 


dre- 


W.    Smith.  Fran- 
Jacoby,    Charles 


Musicians— William 
Wagoner — James  Bu 
Privates — 

Bowman.  William. 

Byers.  Monroe, 

Bryant.  John, 

I'.rid.-.  water.  Flias. 

Bennett.  William  R., 

Bryant.  James  M„ 

Bechtol,  Squire, 

Boyd.  Joseph  E., 

Bowling.  William. 

Barker.  Andrew  J., 

Buckles.  Elisha, 

Colvin.  George  W., 

Colister,  Joseph. 

Col- en. .11  r.  Alfred, 

Cross,  i  leorge  W., 

Campbell.  George  W., 

Dixson,  William. 

Dupuv.  Francis  M., 

Dnpuy.  Daniel  T., 


I'eal.  Strathearn, 


Lent.  Jeremiah. 

Lenover, 

Alexander, 

Lane.  Ga 

rrett. 

Loe,  File 

;en. 

Mast<  rsi 

>n.  George, 

Myers.  I 

lanicl. 

Moreiam 

i.  John. 

Mui  k,  li 

umphrey. 

Monnett 

.  William. 

Miller.  1 

lenry. 

N.-rtvll.  . 

rames. 

l'nri-li.  .' 

rohn. 

Park,  iiv 

orton. 

Smedh  v.  .Tn'h] 

i  M.. 

Smertlev.  D;u 

Id  i. . 

Smedlev.  Tho 

ma*  I 

Smedh  v.  wm 

iam  A 

Stark.  John. 

Stoneking.  .la 

cob. 

•atrick,  Sleplieus  John  M.. 

iii-tin,  Sebastian, rge  S., 

.  George,  Ten-ill.  Andrew  J., 


irge  W., 
■  in, 

iine.s  1:., 


.1  ..   ■  ,  .  < 

Kent.  Asher, 
Lamasti  r,  i  barles, 

Recruits— 
Howell.  Thomas  s 

.:    li  ••  .  v'i  i. .M  P.. 


L'ndcrliill.  William  B.. 
Pndi  rl  ill.  Anson  W.. 
Welker.  Stewart, 


Stephens.  Ellas, 
Scott.  Richard. 
Zimmerman.  Batman, 
Company   C. 
Sergeant— Edwin  Utter. 

Company  II. 
Parrar,  Jasper  P.,  Whitsel,  John  D.. 

Ward,  Hiram  K.,  Wren,  John. 

Zeglcr,  Ezra, 

Company  K. 
Derrlll,  Henry  S. 

Company  D.  One  Hundred  Fifteenth  Illinois 
Infantry.  was  recruited  in  Schuyler  County  by 
Rev.  S.  M.  Iluckstep,  a  Methodist  minister  who 
was  oil  the  Rusbville  chvuit  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  greater  part  of  the  volunteers  in 
tin*  company  were  from  Bainbridge  and  Freder- 
ick Townships,  and  they  were  mustered  into  serv- 
ice at  Springfield  October  t.  1SG2.  Rev.  Iluck- 
step was  elected  Captain  and  served  his  country 
as  gallantly  as  he  had  served  the  Lord,  until  he 
received  a  mortal  wound  at  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amaugn  September  20,  1863.  The  wound  was  in- 
flicted by  a  shrapnel  ball,  and  he  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  at  Chattanooga,  where  the  ball  was 
removed  from  his  thigh.  From  there  he  was  re- 
moved to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  lie  died  Decem- 
ber 9,  1S03.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Captain 
Iluckstep.  Lieut.  Samuel  Hymer  was  promoted 
to  Captain  and  he  commanded  the  company  until 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Company  D.  One  Hundred  Fifteenth  Illinois 
Infantry,  participated  in  the  battle  of  Franklin 
and  Harpeth  River.  April  10.  1S63.  also  in  the 
battle  of  Chiekamauga,  Ga.,  September  18.  P> 
and  20,  1SG3,  and  was  in  the  Dalton  raid  under 
General  Palmer  from  February  21  to  February 
27,  1864.  They  were  also  in  the  charge  on  Tun- 
nel Hill,  Ga.,  May  7.  1804,  and  when  General 
Sherman  started  on  his  Atlanta  campaign,  the 
One  Hundred  Fifteenth  Regiment  was  in  the 
advance  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle 
of  Resaca,  Ga..  May  In  and  16,  1864. 

During  the  summer  of  1S04  Company  D  was 
stationed  at  Buzzard  Roost  Gap.  and  it  was  here 
Captain  Hymer  and  his  little  band  of  Spartans 
gained  renown  by  the  defense  of  a  block  house, 
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whore    thoy   hold   Gen.    Hood's   army   of   40,000 

men  in  cheek  for  nearly  ten  hours,  thus  blocking 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  anil  securing  the  safety 
of  the  remainder  of  the  regiment,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Eighth  Kentucky  Infantry,  then  stationed 
at  Ringgold  and  which  retreated  to  Chattanooga. 
For  this  conspicuous  act  of  gallantry,  Captain 
Ilynier  received  the  brevet  rank  of  Major  from 
President  Lincoln,  and  on  March  2S,  1S9G,  Con- 
gress bestowed  upon  him  a  medal  of  honor. 

The  defense  made  by  Captain  Hymer  and  the 
brave  Schuyler  hoys  of  Company  It  is  well 
worthy  a  place  in  the  military  annals  of  the 
connty,  as  it  is  seldom  soldiers  arc  called  upon 
to  fight  against  such  fearful  odds.  Of  the  forty- 
one  men  who  aided  in  the  defense  of  the  block 
house  five  were  killed,  six  were  wounded  and  the 
survivors,  who  sum  ndered  after  a  gallant  de- 
fense, spent  months  in  southern  prisons. 

Company  D  had  been  sent  to  Buzzard's  Roost 
Gap  in  July  to  guard  that  strategic  point,  which 
was  an  opening  in  the  valley  about  one  hundred 
yards  wide.  During  the  summer  a  block  house 
24x24  feet  was  built  of  spruce  logs,  one  tier  be- 
ing laid  horizontal  and  backed  up  by  other  logs 
set  perpendicular.  The  top  was  also  covered 
with  logs  and  on  top  of  this  was  placed  sod  and 
dirt  to  a  depth  of  three  feet.  Flaring  portholes, 
4x4  inches  square,  were  cut  in  the  logs  on  all 
four  sides  and  a  firing  platform  was  built  inside. 
The  door  to  the  block  bouse  was  cut  on  an  angle 
so  the  enemy  could  not  got  a  direct  fire  in  case 
it  had  to  be»opened,  and  surrounding  the  block 
house  was  a  deep  ditch.  The  little  fort  was  well 
provisioned  and  the  men  were  armed  with  rifles. 
During  the  summer  of  18G4  General  Sherman 
was  transporting  train  loads  of  provisions  over 
the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad  to  supply  bis 
troops,  and  the  block  house  at  Buzzard's  Roost 
Gap  was  built  with  the  idea  of  guarding  the  rail- 
road at  that  point.  The  boys  of  Company  D 
patrolled  the  railroad  two  or  three  miles  each 
way  twice  a  day  to  keep  the  rebels  from  pulling 
the  spikes  and  wrecking  the  train'-,  thereby  cut- 
ting off  General  Sherman's  line  of  supplies. 

Along  in  the  middle  of  August  Gen.  Toe 
Wheeler  came  dashing  up  to  the  block  house  on 
one  of  his  cavalry  raids,  but  when  he  took  in  the 
situation  that  wily  general  wheeled  about  and 
retreated,  as  his  force  was  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  block  house  by  assault. 

But  it  was  different  with  General  Hood.  lie 
came  with  an  army  of  about  40.000  men  on  the 


morning  of  October  13,  1SC4,  ami  that  gap  af- 
forded him  bis  only  means  of  escape  from  Gen- 
eral Shcnui  ti's  army,  which  was  pressing  him  so 
closely  be  could  not  set  through  at  Snake  Creek 
Gap  or  Roek.<,  Face  Ridge.  At  Buzzard  Roost  Gap 
the  mountains  rose  abruptly  on  either  side  ami 
there,  in  the  center  of  the  one  hundred  yards 
of  open  spa.,..  Mood  the  little  block  bouse. 

It  was  about  noon  when  General  Hood's  army 
appeared,  and  then  the  battle  was  on.  At  first 
it  was  the  i-L'hcl  sharp  shooters  who  were  called 
into  action,  but  as  there  was  no  sign  of  weaken- 
ing by  the  gallant  block  house  defenders.  Captain 
Slocum's  New  Orleans  battery  was  brought  into 
play.  Three  guns  wi  re  placed  on  each  hill  at 
a  distance  of  from  400  to  600  yards,  and  an  en- 
filading fire  begun.  In  an  interview  with  the 
writer  Captain  Hymer  stated  that  about  130  or 
140  shots  were  fired  before  any  impression  was 
made  on  the  block  house.  One  solid  shot  hit  the 
southeast  corner  and  tore-  the  heavy  timbers  into 
splinters.  Five  balls  entered  the  port  "holes,  and 
with  every  shot  a  member  of  Company  P  save 
up  his  life.  Nathan  Jones  was  the  first  man 
'  illi  1.  a  musket  ball  striking  him  in  the  fore- 
head. Fielden  Foe  had  his  head  shot  off  with 
a  cannon  ball.  Joseph  Boyd  had  his  left  arm 
torn  off  at  the  shoulder  with  a  cannon  ball.  John 
Parrish's  left  arm  was  shot  off  between  the  el- 
bow and  wrist.  William  Dixson  was  struck  by 
a  cannon  ball  on  the  leg.  which  stripped  the  flesh 
to  'I  e  hone,  and  amid  the  carnage  within  that 
lil  le  bio  k-house.  these  brave  men  lingered,  while 
their  companions  continued  the  combat,  and  died 

as  bravely  as  they  bad  fought. 

All  afternoon  the  artillery  battle  waged,  and 
solid  shot  and  shell  were  rained  down  uporj  the 
block-house  by  Captain  Slocum's  batteries  on  the 
bill-.  Witli  the  approach  of  darkness  General 
Hood  grew  impatient,  and  thinking  the  block  house 
commander  might  want  to  surrender  be  ordered 
a  flag  of  truce  sent  out.  Captain  Hymer  stated 
that  be  was  too  busy  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a 
white  flag  and.  in  the  darkness,  the  truce  bearer 
was  shot  down.  Then  followed  a  charge  that 
was  repulsed  and  the  rebel  forces  received  orders 
to  take  the  block  bouse  at  all  hazards.  Put  be- 
fore a  final  assault  was  made.  ,T.  P..  Schneider,  a 
drummer  boy  in  the  Second  Missouri  Infantry, 
who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  rebel  ranks,  volun- 
teered to  bear  a  Has  of  truce  and.  behind  the 
shelter  of  the  railroad  embankment,  made  bis 
way  toward  the  fort.    This  was  about  f»  o'clock 
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at  night,  and  the  moon  having  come  out  brightly 
;bo  lad  was  noted  and  firing  ceased,     s.  ;  reant 
Robert   Stewart  and   Andrew  Jacoby  challenged 
the  flag-bearer,   who   stated   his  errand   was    to 
secure  the  surrender  of  the  company  in  d 
of  the   block   house.     Soon  afterwards   Captain 
llymer  left  the  fort  to  confer  with  the  Confed- 
erate officers  and  there,  beneath   the  stars,  tlnj 
following  terms  of  surrender  were  drawn  up: 
"In  the  Field  Near 
"Daltou,  Ga.,  Oct.  13,  1S04. 

"Captain  llymer,  commanding  fort  of  r.  S. 
troops  near  Dalton:  I  am  ordered  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Bates,  C.  S.  A.,  to  demand  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  fort  and  garrison. 
Your  command,  your  officers  and  men  will  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war  and  with  the  cour- 
tesy due  their  respective  ranks.  They  will  he  per- 
mitted .to  retain  their  personal  property  and 
clothing.  Your  defense  has  been  gallant  and  any 
further  resistance  an  unnecessary  effusion  of 
blood.  "Respectfully. 

"Theo.  Carter.  Capt.  C.  S.  A." 

"I  accept  the  terms,  believing  further  resistance 
hopeless.  ••Samuel   llymer, 

"Capt.  Co.  D,  115th  111.  Vol.  Inft, 
"Commander." 

As  soon  as  the  terms  of  surrender  were  signed 
Captain  Hymer's  company  was  marched  out  of  the 
block  house,  and  some  of  the  old  veterans  say  it 
was  a  surprise  to  the  rebels  to  learn  that  there 
were  only  forty-one  in  that  little  company.  That 
night  was  spent  in  the  field  and.  on  the  following 
morning,  Pat  Zimmerman.  Alva  Bond  and  Wil- 
liam Tyson  were  detailed  to  bury  the  dead.  The 
five  men  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  gal- 
lant defense  were  wrapped  in  their  blankets  and 
buried  in  a  shallow  grave  near  the  block  house. 
and  after  the  close  of  the  war  their  bodies  were 
removed  to  the  National  Cemetery  at  Chatta- 
nooga, and  are  buried  in  Section  K.  In  addition 
to  those  killed  at  the  block  house,  William  liar- 
low  died  at  Jefferson ville.  Ind.,  January  -J.  1S05, 
from  wounds  received  in  the  fight,  and  John  S. 
Smith  died  in  Andersonville  prison  of  weakne-s 
and   debility. 

Under  date  of  October  18.  IS04.  E.  \V.  Dace, 
writing  from  Tunnel  11:11.  Ga.,  gives  the  list  of 
killed,  wounded  and  captured  in  the  battle  as 
follows: 

Killed— Privates,  John  Parrish,  Joseph  ].. 
Boyd.  Ficlden  Loe,  William  Dixson,  Nathan 
Jones. 


I'.v,   n<lQtl — Cor[or.ils,   Andrew   Jackson,   V.   A. 
Zimmerman,    <;.••:■_■••    Masterson,   James   Thomp- 
son. Jai    ■  -    '  .    L>      ny.   William   Harlow. 

(•'.'/./'■).>/--  >  i- \  Samuel  Hymer,  Lieut.  Mich- 
ael £*.  Junes,  s  T.;.-aiits,  Andrew  Jacobs,  Alva 
i:  ,:  I  :  ;  d  i;  .• ,  : ;  Stewart.  <'":  porals,  Andrew 
i'.  a.  /.in  merman.  James  C.  Dupuy, 
isoi  Ovi  rton  Carks.  <  larretl  l.  me 
and  t;..„rgp  Mastersun.  Privates  .lames  M.  Bry- 
ant. Squire  Becbtol.  Andrew  J.  Barker,  Joseph 
\      .  u  ||,  I;,,,,.-..  W.  Cross.  Joseph  Collister. 

S  Kails.    Martin    Goree.    Ceorge    Gregory, 

\\  n  [Icrron.  Johu  D.  Jackson,  Jesse  Jackson, 

Milton  I'.  Julian.  Charles  Lamastcr,  Jolm  More- 

i]  d,    .1    -    W.    Robertson,    Thomas    Smcdley, 

John  Smith.  John  M.  Stevens,  Klias  Stevens.  An- 
dn  w  Terrell,  William  Tyson  and  Anson  W.  Dn- 
lel     ill. 

i  hn  e  .  i  the  wounded  soldiers,  namely:  George 
Masterson,  William  Harlow  and  Squire  Beehtol, 
wore  paroled,  while  the  remainder  of  the  officers 
and  n  en  of  Company  D  were  taken  to  the- army 
prison  at  Selma.  Ala.  From  there  they  were 
transferred  to  Cababa,  about  twenty-five  miles 
down  the  river,  and  then  sent  to  Millen,  Ga.  I.aJe 
in  November  a  scouting  party,  sent  out  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  drew  close  to  Millen.  and  the  pris- 
oners were  transferred  to  Savannah,  and  later 
inarched  across  rountry  from  Thomasville  to 
ville  prison,  one  of  the  most  notorious 
of  the  rebel  prisons. 

On  1 ember  -<'.  1S04.  the  doors  of  Anderson- 
ville prison  closed  upon  the  Ik>vs  of  Company  D, 
and  the}  remained  there  until  March  25,  1S65. 
They  were  put  on  board  the  cars  and  transported 
to  Vickslmra  and  from  there  went  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  on  t!  e  steamboat  "Henry  Ames" 
to  St.  Louis,  where  they  were  paid  by  the  Union 
Quartermaster,  and  a  thirty  day  furlough  was 
granted.  At  the  expiration  of  the  furlough,  the 
company  assembled  at  Springfield,  where  it  was 
mustered  out  of  service  June  11,  1S05. 

ONE   HUNDRED   ANT'   NINETEENTH    INFANTRY. 
T   i  i!  as  1    Kinney. 

Si::-_,     !i      T.  ..ia.i-    \'a:.r   .-. 

Servant  Majors— Edwin  M.  Anderson.  Ilcnrv  E. 
Worsham 

l.iaa  ri.-l  inn- 1. T   S.|  _-i  ant  —  I  >nniol   O.   Cross. 

r.rniiiU-ary  Sor-'.'.-nit  —  Charles  II.  Sweeney,  Cyrus 
\v.  Graff. 

Principal  Musician— Tracy  F.  Castle. 
Company  B. 

Captains     i  Johnston    C.    Dilwortb, 

.- 

First  LieuK'nanl  Johnston  C.  Dilwortn,  Charles 
II.  Swi  em  v.  <;.  .■[--•'  E.  On 

s  ,    ■..!    Li.     ■   •  1   -..'■   el    M     Bradley.   Jason   C. 

Duncan,  George   v.  o .     a. 


:n 
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,7on>-s,  Patrick. 
Kelly.  Henry  1'. 
Knowles,  Edwii 
Lee  r.  Wil 


First  Sergeant — .las..:,  G.  Duncan. 

Sergeants — Abraham  K.  Lon  .  U<  .  •  Warn  n, 
George  I'.  Uwen.   a:  raham   Vail. 

Corporals — <o  'orge  Ilebbman.  George  W.  Brown, 
Levi   Jones.  Mclleiiry    i:  ■  '.'.  iliard.  Joan   C. 

Gregory,  .lames  Maynard,  Andrew   ll.  McCormac. 

Privates — 

Anderson,   Edwin, 
Bridgewater,  Levi, 
Black,  John  L., 
Brownfield,  James  II. 
Bensley.  Edwin, 
Baker.  Baxter. 
Biggs,  James  P., 
Castle,  Tracy  T„ 
Chapman,  Elijah, 
Carter,  Lawrence  C, 
Cox.  John  S., 
Dunn,  James  II.-, 
Daniels,  Lewis  B.. 
Dennis,  Francis  II., 
Gain.  George. 
Gabbert,  Alfred  P., 
Garrison.  Henry  V., 
Garvin.  Thomas, 
Gillham.  Thomas  J., 
Gardner,  Henry  YV., 
Gcer.  John  SI., 
Grubb,  Horace, 


Connev,  James  M., 
Clark.-.  William  J., 
Coppage,  James  W., 
Ca  rn     .ii  hn  l:., 
1 1  on    -.  L'bomas, 
Davis,  I! 

Daugherty,  Harkness, 
I  George, 

Ellis,  John, 
Easton.  John, 
Graff.  Cyrus  \V., 
Garrison,  Martin  A., 
Gillman,  Jami  s, 
Harmon,  <  'harles. 
Holliday.  William  H„ 
Horgan,  Dei     . 
Jenkins.  Ch 
Jones,  Osboi    e  i 
Kendri  k,  John, 
Kenn  dy,  Juo.  iJulncy. 
King.  Gn  enberry, 

Avery,  1  'avid, 

Byers,  James  II., 
Berrj .  John  J., 
Bellomy,  James  W., 
Brown.  Frederick  W., 
Chadsey,  Asoph  N.. 
Campl.e'l.  J..;,u  I:.. 
Cruise.  John, 


Reno.  Oris 

M 

••'artney. 

Stockwell, 

remlan, 

■Shields,  D: 

ivi 

d, 

Stevi  nson, 

J. 

Sloat,  Luc 

lan 

w.. 

T    ■!:...   .   ■  .-.   \.  ;.    :.'ii;'tn, 

Tweedle.  William  B.. 
Underwood,  Benj.  F.. 
Vincent.  M  i 
Wausrb,  Hiram, 

Ward.  Leu  is  E.. 
Woods.  John, 
Young.  Jai        &  . 
Young.  William  S„ 
■    ,     . 

>  oung,  v.  illiam  A., 
Young.  Charles  E. 


Irwin.  Harvey, 
Jones.  Geoi 
Jones,  James  VV., 
Lew  i-.  Jonathan, 
McCreery,  John  P., 
McXeeley.  Alexander, 
Potts,  Lewis  II.. 
Price.  Henry, 
Race.  William, 


Gillham.  Davi.dB., 

Iliiiliiigsworth,  Avena't 
Ilolliugsworrh.  En'eh  B.. 
I  [at  li. •Id.  William  F.. 
Hensley.  William  II., 
Huff,  John. 
Irwin.  Eleazer  D., 
Johnston,  James  &£., 


Recruits — 
Arnold.  Charles  E. 
Duke.  Abraham. 
Edgar.  John  P.. 


Hollingsworth,  John, 
James.  John  C. 
Montooth,  George, 
Montooth.  James, 
Miller.  Ezra. 
Mace,  Aurelius  M., 


Tipton.  Ge  rge  W  . 
Tipton.  Jolin. 
I  ii'.  John  W„ 
Vaughn.  Jacob, 
Worsham.  Henry  P.. 
Wisdom,  Bi  nti  u, 
Winchel.  Admiral  M. 


Wi! 


II.. 


Company  C. 

Captains — Robert  L.  Greer,  Thomas  .T.  Curry. 

First     Lieutenants — Thomas    J.     Curry.     Adam     J 
Bower. 

Second  Lieutenants — Adam      J.     Bower,     Benjamin 
Goodwin. 

First   Sergeant — Pcnnmin   Gondu  hi. 

Sergeants — George     W.     Potts.     Thomas     McNeeley 
William  McNeeley,  James  R.  Cooupy. 

Corporals— Thorns     Goodwin.     Jacob    \\ 
Perrv  James.   Resnlvo  M.   Lesser.   William   T.   Simpson, 
Alexander  Simpson.   DeWitt  C.   Ellis. 

Privates  — ■ 
Anderson.  Edwin, 
Avery,  Joseph  C. 
Angh-.  John. 
Bellehamber.  John. 
Berrv.  David. 
Boileau.  Isaac  G.. 
Burnett.  George  II.. 
Brown.  William  II.. 
Beaston.  Joseph. 
Clarke.  Thomas  W„ 
Collasure.  William, 
C'urrv.  .Tames, 
Cross,  Daniel  O.. 
Conner.  Roger  O.. 


w: 


iam  II.. 


McAmish,  Thompson, 
Owen.  Jacob  II.. 
Parks.  Thomas, 
Piersnn.  John, 
Price.  John  r  . 
Pitner.  Washington  C, 
Quinn.  Thomas. 


Young,  James  A. 
Company  E. 
Francis   M.   Bates,    recruit. 

Company  F. 

Captain— Josiah  Slack. 

Fir-t  Lieiit-aants—  tiliver  P.  Brumback,  Lewis  Cray- 
•aft.  Charles  Ward,  James  M.  Asl.ury. 

s.-i  nd  Lieutenants — Lewi*  Craycraft,  Elisha  G. 
-.  ?t. 

First    Scr-eant —  Preston  E.   Vcateh. 

Serge  nts  Charles  R.  Ward,  James  M.  Asbury, 
rat       1  '•     <'.:'.  -"it.   James   M.   Baird. 

.' ;•'-■      <  i 1    pa:.     ■'..    Gr. •••'.!    P..    Brown.    Robert 

nlde   .    John    Wilson,    John    Augler,    Jefferson    lllcks, 


bert  McKoy. 


!•.'■    : 


"nristopher  C, 
n.  Arthur, 
I.  William. 

P.town.  Alfred, 
hn  S., 
Black.  William. 
i:    ..    •      Silas  A., 
Biggs   i    iristopher  C, 

Thomas, 
Cad;  .  William  1L. 
Cadv.  < uiu. 

nry. 
Con        ■    George  M., 
Clayton.  Henry. 


Finch 

.Mai 

•shall  P.. 

Gillif 

-w  a: 

er.  Ir\  ing. 

Grig- 

5.  Jacob  M  . 

Gii;.  - 

pie   K>  liert, 

Gr<  -r 

.i  n 

les  P.. 

• 

.  James  It.. 

Ilah  > 

1    :' 

.P. 

Hawk 

limes. 

Hill 
11   .1 
Irvin. 

Will 

;ah. 

amesM., 

iamT., 

McIIatten.  William, 
Melvin.  Samuel, 
McPurdy.  Arthur. 
Mcllalcy.  John. 
McCn  adv.  William  A., 
McCready,  John  F.. 
Owens.  Benjamin  F., 
P  •••.:  .  -,   Jesse, 
Poe.  Virgil  D., 


Smith,  p.  ti-r. 

p.-r. 
Thurman.  Meredith, 
Thornhiil.  P.rvant. 
Tru  ■•'.  John. 

r   Jackson. 
Wesr.  Elis!  a  G  . 
Watts.  William  II.. 
V     '  '■      I  111,   5. 

Wilson.  Lv.  urzus. 
Wilson.  !■-•  ' 


Wi 
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Kepler,  Francis  M.,  Whitmore,  John. 

I  i-wcon.  William.  Whit  more.  Jonas 

Lahman,  lVtcr.  Williams.  Henry.' 

l.,wsoii.  William  G.,  Wood.  William,' 

Loury,  James, 
Recruits — 
Vslicraft.  Harvey,  Murphy.  Patrick, 

rsuckley.  Jeremiah,  Snediker.  George, 

Craycraft,  Cbarh  s,  Shaver,  .Tamos  1... 

Gray.  James  B.,  Wilson,  James, 

Gillespie,  John  r>..  Whinnore.  Loren, 

Hills.  Reuben  M..  Vates,  Rufus. 

Irvin.  Jerome  B., 

Company   G. 
Arlington,  Frank  .T.,  r.'cruit. 

Company  I. 
Corporal — Shuttle  Huff. 
Privates — 
Bildenback.   Willis,  Granger,  Win.  J., 

Harrison,  Thos.,  Riley,  Abraham, 

Company  K. 
Corporals — James  M.  Baxter,  Wm.  T.  F.'.nan 


Ues 


Noel,  Clemi 


Windlc.  Francis. 

Noble.  William  II.,  Roberts,  John, 

The  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Infantry 
was  organized  at  Quincy  in  September,  1S62,  and 
was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
October  null  by  Lieut.  K.  Knox  of  the  United 
Stales  army.  Schuyler  County  furnished  three 
full  companies  for  this  regiment,  and  Thomas  J. 
Kinney  of  Rushville  was  elected  Colonel  when 
the  regiment  was  organized.  Colonel  Kinney  was 
Circuit  Clerk  of  Schuyler  County  when  the  war 
broke  out.  ana  it  was  through  his  efforts  that 
Company  r.  was  organized. 

Capt.  H.  L.  Greer  recruited  Company  C  and 
when  he  resigned  from  the  service  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Capt.  Thomas  J.  Curry,  also  of  Rush- 
ville. Capt.  Joshua  Slack  recruited  Company  P 
in  Camden  Township.  When  Company  C  met  in 
Rushville  on  August  9,  !Sfi2,  for  final  organiza- 
tion, a  handsome  silk  flag  was  presented  by  a 
number  of  Rushville  ladies  and  it  was  carried 
by  the  company  color  bearer  throughout  the  war. 
After  the  war  the  old  comrades  lost  track  of 
their  flag,  and  it  was  just  recently  returned  to 
them  from  Pasadena.  Cal.,  where  it  was  kept  by 
Jacob  Wasbabaugb  until  his  death.  The  flag  is 
now  in  the  custody  of  Capt.  R.  L.  Greer,  a  treas- 
ured memento  of  the  great  conflict. 

In  October.  1SH2,  the  One  Hundred  and  Nine- 
teenth Infantry  was  ordered  to  Columbus,  Ky.. 
and  thence  to  Jackson.  Miss.,  where  they  did 
guard  duty  along  the  line  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  where  they  came  into  a  clash  with 
that  dashing  rebel  cavalry  officer.  Gen.  Forrest. 
On  May  30,  1S03,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Memphis,  Teira.,  and  assigned  to  the  Fourth 
Brigade,  and  its  connection  with  the  same  brigade 
was  continued  until  the  dose  of  the  war. 


isnip, 


h  orge  Parker,  of 

tatiou  of  a  broken 

from    Browning 

ind   accomplished 


On  January  27.  IM-I.  the  regiment  moved  down 
the  Mississippi  to  Vkksburg.  From  there  they 
11  "''  li'''1  under  General  Sherman  to  Meridian, 
Miss.,  and  encaged  in  several  skirmishes  and.  be- 
ing far  removed  from  their  base  of  supplies,  for- 


On  March  i.  im,i.  began  the  Red  River  cam- 
paign, during  which  the  One  Hundred  and  Nine- 
teenth was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Shreveport, 
where  the  brigade  in  the  second  day's  fight  cap- 
tured one  of  the  lost  batteries  and  several  pris- 
oners. Again  at  Yellow  Bayou,  the  regiment  did 
Mlianl  service.  losing  a  number  of  men.  and  the 
'  •"■■■■'  md  of  the  brigade  was  turned  over  to  Col- 
on.-. Kinney.  Moving  up  the  Mississippi  they 
next  engaged  the  enemy  at  Lake  Chicot.  Ark., 
••,|"1  returned  to  Memphis.  June  24.  From  there 
they  again  w<  ut  to  Mississippi,  where  General 
Forn  st  was  engaged  July  14»h  at  Tupelo,  where, 
a  tier  several   charges  and  retreats,  a  victory  was 

Ordered  north  again,  the  regiment  made  a 
march  of  Too  miles  from  St.  Louis  and  on  their 
return  were  sent  to  Tennessee  where  they  en- 
gaged  flood's  forces  jn  a  two  days'  fight  near 
Nashville,  where  a  battery  of  brass  guns  was 
captured. 

March  27.  1SG5,  Spanish  Fort  was  invested 
and.  on  April  nth.  the  regiment  was  in  the  charge 
that  captured  Fort  Blakely.  near  Mobile,  Ala., 
on  the  day  of  General  Fee's  surrender,  and  when 


the  war 


was  practically  ended.     The  last  service 


of  the  regiment  was  at  Mobile  where  Colonel  Ki 
ney  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Provost  Marshal  of 
the  department  and  district  of  Mobile.  Here  the 
regiment  was.  mustered  out  of  service,  August 
2d.  isr,.-,.  .nill  Colonel  Kinney  retired  from  serv- 
ice with  the  rank  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General. 

ONE   HUNDRED   TWENTY-FOURTH   INFANTRY. 

Company  D. 
Corporals — William  Orvrlg. 


'  "oni  i  r.  rhoraas 
.!■     ason.  .1  ihn 

■  ,;     .i   cob. 


McCllouerh.  Hugh, 
Duncan,  Joseph, 


Baker,  Al 


Company  K. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTY-SEVENTH  INFANTRY. 
Company  II. 
Rice,   William   B. 
ONE   HUNDRED  TWENTY-NINTH    INFANTRY. 

Company  P. 
Reynolds,  Andrew  J. 

ONE   HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIRST   INFANTRY'. 
Company  A. 
First  Lieutenant— Thomas  N.  Stephens. 
First  Sergeant— Samuel  15.  McAfee. 
ONE    HUNDRED   THIRTY-SEVENTH    INFANTRY. 


Privates— 
Bonner,  James, 

1  n     ;     m,  II. -rl  iv 


Swain,  Amos, 
Spear,  Bolin, 
Sites,  11,-nry, 
Winters.  .h.iM.'.s  I;. 
Woods,  Marion  B. 


First   Si  rgcant      Albi  rt   )■ 

< '.. 

irke. 

■  1    :  i. 

.    Ahira 

'.. 

Meacham, 

William  T    l'oe,  Gi    i     (  C 

Ill  v. 

'  j„iin 

I'ric 

e,    Charles 

Perkins,    Nathan    Montgomi 

Jo     ph    . 

love,   John 

Tharp.  George  11.  Sargent, 

Roi  i 

.ri   M.  Ri 

I'rivates —  M<  Co  ly,  .'.     In  ... 

Black,  Richard.  N<  William, 

Beghtol,  William,  "\    il,  Daniel, 

Bertholf.  John  A.,  Parrott, 

Berry,  William  P.,  R       i   s,  John, 

Beaty,  Bartlcy,  Bitch. 

Bail.y.  JosiahP.,  Ritcb  ,    John  Q., 

Boice,  Wesley,  Ri     ■  ■ .  I 

Bridge-waters,  Jos.  N.,  R'    ■    ■  ■  .  I  larris.>n, 

Bly,  Thomas,  .<;■  ■  •- :  ■■•:-..  .1. dm  II.. 

Corbridge,  Win.  II.,  Sti  wart.  Thaddeus  S., 

Dunn,  Jasper,  Smith,  Albert, 

Dunn.  Daniel,  Sayers,  Francis  M  . 

Demoss,  James  W.,  Shipper.  John  A.  13., 

Dewitt.  Theodore,  Sours,  Samuel, 

English,  John  C,  Schroder,  William. 

Ellis.  Samuel  E.,  Swan.  Amos, 

Fry,  Joel.  Tolle.  Leman  A.. 

Howe.  Wesley  W.,  Teeples,  Ge  irge  W., 

Hand.  Joseph,  Taylor.  John, 

Hill.  John,  Vanorder.  .Tames, 

Harrington.  Geo.  I*.,  Vam     rer.  1     ward, 

Ingraham,  Oliver  W..  Whil    m,  William  II., 

Ingrum,  Ira,  Withrow.  Philip  B., 

Jones,  John  T.,  Wrlghl    ',■  irgi •  I 

Jewell,  Thomas  T.,  Ware,  Perry, 

Landis,  Benjamin,  Wingo,  Richard, 

Mercer.  Alfred  S.,  Woods,  Marian  B. 
Mitchell.  FraicisM., 

Recruit—  Luruham,  Robert. 

Company  K,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh 
Infantry,  was  recruited  at  Rushville  by  Capt. 
Robert  A.  Williams.  The  regiment  was  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Wood,  Quiney,  111.,  by  Col.  John 
Wood,  and  was  mustered  in  June  5.  1S64,  for 
one  hundred  days.  The  regiment  went  from 
Quiney  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  was  later  sta- 
tioned on  the  Hernando  road,  where  it  did  picket 
duty.  The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  serv- 
ice at  Springfield,  111..  September  4,  1m;  I. 

.    ONE    HUNDRED    FORTY-XINTII    INFANTRY. 
Company  G. 
Byers.  John  R.,  Johnson,  Finlev  G. 

Trader,  James, 

ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY"-FIRST  INFANTRY. 
Company  I. 
Blair,   Jerry. 

Company  K. 
Captain— John    Sutton. 
•     Fir.-t  Scrgennt--Samuel  Everhart. 
Sergeant-  John  0.  Woods. 

Corporals — James  J.  Mason,  Wm.  B.  Jones,  James 
E.   Mathews. 


King,  Edv,  ird 
O'Neal,  Danl  i. 
Roberts.  Chas., 

SECOND  CAVALRY. 
Company  II. 

Captain— .Tosephus  B.  Venard. 

Second    Eli-uteuants — Wm.    Birdwell,    Alexander   M. 
Prather. 

,    ';"-'    ints— Jesse  0.  Beale,  Shobal  Chitman,  Clinton 
L,.  Uissel. 

Farrier — Samuel  Reynolds. 

Privates — 
An-,  el,  James  M.,  Lamaster,  John. 

Atkinson,  Jo  •  ph,  Montgomery,  James, 

Berry,  il,,  Metts,  Join,  H., 

Bowlin,  John,  Muck,  Francis  M. 

Barker,  Jan  Quintin,  J,  I  a 

Chitwood,  Jan  .  3  A.,  Quinn   Wm  R 

-  Chitwood.  John  J.,  Roberts,  win..' 

Goree,  William,  Randall.  Peter, 

Green.  William,  Sparks,  Wm.  R  . 

Gre-.-g  \\  in..  Tvson,  Alfred  D 

Hill,  John.  Vail,  Robert. 

Lowry,  Ross, 

Recruits— 
Barnaby,  Joseph,  Hill,  Edmund  B., 

Frakes,  Henry  II.,  Moriarity,  Gilbert 

h  rakes.  Jacob,  Owens.  Peter, 

Frakes,  John  K".,  Acres.  Lock  K 

Grass,  Daniel, 

THIRD    CAVALRY. 
Company  II. 

First  Lieutenant— George  If.   Horton. 

Sergeant — Johu  II.   Reed. 

Privates- 
Bradley,  John  W.,  Gossage,  Andrew  J., 
Ben  tier,  John,  Kingrey,  Wm.  II., 
Bradley,  Thomas  1L,                  Onion.  Wm.  T„ 
Bixby,  Henrj  C  Williams.  Walter, 
Boil:  ;.i,:.  William  C.  Rucker,  Eli, 
Edv  ards,  William  B„                 Shaw.  Liberty. 
Geer,  Sidney  A., 

Recruits- 
Chapman.  William,  Justus,  John  A., 
Chapman,  John,  Phillips,  Asahel  M., 
Edwards.  Charles  N.,                Talbott.  Isaiah. 

Company  B. 
Horton.  John,  Seward,  Stephen  II. 

Seward,  David  A., 

SEVENTH   CAVALRY. 

Company  E. 
Cook.  Dune.  .Miller.  Henry, 

•  '■■  illiam,  Nicholas.  Luzerne 

1  i  'harles,  Risley,  Samuel 

i   tl;  !,  rit   mas,  Vanderwoi  t,  Frei  gift 

Company  P. 
Mitchell,  Charles  W. 

Company  K. 
Carnahan,  David. 

TENTH   CAVALRY. 
Company  I. 
Fn  ,.  s,  Robert. 

Company  K. 
Corbridge.  W.  H.  H.,  Scuiland.  Sidney  B. 

Herbert,  Francis  M.,  Williams,  Wilson. 

Company  il. 
Curry,   John  W. 

ELEVENTH   CAVALRY. 

Company  I. 
Latier,   Samuel   W. 

Company  G. 
Gregory,  Geo.  W.. 

Gregory,  .Milton  II. ,  Kelly,  James 

Mi    --.-  .  John  R.,  Burn  I 

Hed.-nri.il.  Ferdinand,  ! 

Jolly,  Wesley,  Crown,   I 
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FIFTEENTH    CAVALRY. 
Company   B. 
Si  rgeant — David  Laughlin. 
Corporal — Fluce  I>.  Francis. 


'rivates— 


Branu 

I. rail.'; 
Maddc 


James  C, 
,.Tohn, 

i,  Win.  M., 


l'a 


!VEXTEEXTH    CAVALRY. 

Company  D. 
fames     M.     Bell,     Martin 
Mercer. 


1'rivates — 
Bouser,  William  B 
Ballen,  Abijah, 
Greenwood,  \V.  B., 
Hamilton,  J.  \V.. 
Jump,  Abraham, 
Colter,  Hugh, 
Compton,  Lewis, 
Carman,  .lames, 
Kuch,  Charles. 


Keoler,  Mi 
Lancaster, 
McKee,  \V 


■linn. 


.Win.  II., 

apoleon  B., 

m,  William 

John, 


M. 


Wi 


Stumpf,  Leonard, 
FIRST    ARTILLERY. 
Battery   F. 
First  Lieutenant — Jefferson  F.  Wlialey. 
Second  Lieutenant — Robert  Riuhcy. 
Privates — 


Doctor,  Valentine. 
Fuller.  Frederick, 
Barker,  S.  E., 
Young,  Albert. 


i'.rrriii-er,  O., 
Berringer,  Lloyd. 
Cliristance.  G.  \V., 
Christance,  Cornelius 

Beet  nits —  m 

Aird,  Frank,  Sweet.  Amos, 

Cliristi.inson.  W'm.  II.,  Winters.  John, 

Fairchilds,  Samuel  C,  Pierce,  Franklin  0., 

Mead,  Charles  A.. 

TENTH   MISSOURI    INFANTRY. 

Lieutenant  Colonel — Leonidas  Horney. 

Major— Joseph   Walker. 

Company  A. 

Captain — Leonidas   llornej  . 

First    Lieutenant — Joseph    Walker. 

Corporals— James    -Middlelon.     John     McNeill 
George  \V.  Bell. 

Drummer-    \\m.    Line. 

Filer— Moses  C.  Tulle. 


Od,  11,  Alfred. 
Abbott.  Moses  R.. 
I'.owden.  Will., 
BriL  js.  U'm.  II., 
Cross,  James  II., 
DeWitt.  James  A 
Davis.  A.  J., 
Ellicott.  Wm.  II.. 
Lege,  James  M.. 


McGrath.  Lloyd. 
Middlelon,  D.  V.. 
Mid     i  ton.  John  M. 
Moriarty,  G.  1... 
Moo,-,...  Henry. 
Mclntire,  Wm., 
Melton,  Samuel. 
Parson.  Jacob, 
Peyton.  A.  D., 
Reed,  Samson  \\\, 
Roach,  John  \v.. 
I:  e.i  ri-.  '['In. mas. 
Swim.  John, 
Cooper.  Joseph  A.. 


She.  -l.-v.  Daniel. 
Kip-r.  ilenry  F., 
Bell.  JanusM., 
Castor,  I  i  v  is. 
Lusher.  Win., 
Gould.  John  C, 
fieri      '.  James  W.. 
liobi  rt, 
Thrush.  Wm.  F., 
Toll,-.  Chas.  W.. 
Wilsi  n.  Park  r. 


Ashcraft,  Uich'ard, 
Samuel, 
ISuru  T  t.  Laos, 
Bird.  John, 
Belchambers,  Frank, 
Bly,  Urn.  b\, 

.  Josi  ph  R., 
Jo    .bs.P 

Pennington,  James, 
Sellers,  Leroy, 

indsM.. 

Company  A,  Tenth  .Missouri  Infantry,  was  re- 
cruited in  Schuyler  County  l>.\  Leonidas  Horney. 
who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
had  been  promoted  from  the  ranks  to  a  captaincy. 
The  most  of  the  volunteers  in  this  company  were 
from  Littleton  Township,  but  others  were  taken 
in  to  make  a  full  company.  At  Lhe  time  the  com- 
pany was  organized,  Captain  Horney  offered  the 
services  of  his  volunteers  to  Governor  Yates,  but 
the  Illinois  quota  at  that  time  was  full,  and  as 
the  men  were  eager  for  military  service  they 
went  St.  I.ouis.  where  they  were  mustered  into 
service  at  Jefferson  Barracks  August  9,  IS61,  as 
Co.  A,  Tenth  Missouri  Infantry.  This  regiment 
was  made  up  largely  from  Illinois  volunteers  who 
were  unable  to  obtain  admission  to  service  in 
their  own  State. 

From  Jefferson  Barracks  the  regiment  went 
into  service  along  the  Gasconade  River,  and  spent 
their  first  winter  at  Herman,  Mo.  From  there 
they  made  an  attack  on  General  Cobb's  troops  at 
High  Hill,  Mo.,  and  drove  the  Confederates  to 
B  lonesboro.  Following  this  engagement  Captain 
Horney  was  commissioned  Major. 

From  Herman,  Mo.,  the  regiment  was  sent  back 
to  Jefferson  Barracks  and  from  there  to  Cape 
Girardeau.  Mo.,  thence  to  Pittsburg  Landing  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  where  the  regiment  was  tu 
a  hot  skirmish  May  29,  1SG2.  They  also  took 
part  in  the  battle  at  Iuka,  Miss..  September 
13-20,  1S02,  and  in  the  battle  of  Corinth.  October 
1.  1SG2,  the  regiment  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
in  men.  Major  Horney  was  wounded  in  the 
right  leg  in  this  engagement,  hut  he  remained 
with  his  troops  throughout  the  fight.  For  his 
conspicuous  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle  he  was 
promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  October  25,  1SG2. 

The  winter  of  1S62-G3  was  spent  near  German- 
town  above  Memphis,  and  from  there  the  regi- 
ment marched  to  Vicksburg.  On  May  S,  18G3, 
Colonel  Horney  received  a  consratulatory  letter 
from  General  Grant  for  capturing  1,000  prison- 
ers and  five  guns  while  inarching  to  Vicksburg. 
On  Thursday  May  14,  1SG3,  the  regiment  led  a 
charge  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  their  loss  was  S5 
killed  and  wounded. 
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In  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  the  Tenth  Missouri 
was  in  the  engagement  :it  Champion  Hills  and 
was  held  in  reserve  until  'i  o'clock  mi  the  after- 
noon of  May  1<3,  1S&°,.  Orders  were  then  given  tor 
the  regiment  to  charge,  and  Colonel  Ilorney  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  drove  the  enemy  hack  and 
won  tlic  victory  for  the  Union  forces.  After  the 
main  body  had  been  repulsed  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  clear  the  field  of  minor  detachments 
that  had  not  abandoned  their  position.  Colonel 
Ilorney  rode  in  advance  of  his  regiment  and 
noted  a  squad  of  six  or  eight  soldiers  in  blue  uni- 
form whom  he  took  to  be  Union  soldiers.  They 
were,  however,  rebels  in  disguise,  and  as  he  rode 
up  they  fired.  One  bullet  pierced  his  side  and 
another  his  head  and  he  fell  from  his  horse  into 
the  arms  of  his  devoted  men.  who  at  the  first 
sign  of  treachery  had  rushed  to  their  command- 
er's aid.  Colonel  Ilorney  was  one  of  the  able 
commanders  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign  and  his 
dentil  cut  short  a  brilliant  military  career,  for 
he  had  the  confidence  of  his  superior  officers  who 
had  noted  his  fearless  bravery  in  action  ami  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  lie  handled  his  men. 
Tie  was  buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  nearly 
two  years  elapsed  before  his  remains  were 
brought  home.  Ou  February  15.  1S05,  they  were 
interred  with  military  honors  in  the  old  family 
burying  ground  at  Thompson  Cemetery,  Little- 
ton Township. 

After  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  the  regiment  was 
sent  to  Helena,  Ark.,  on  September  12,  1SG3,  and 
from  there  marched  to  Chattanooga,  arriving 
there  November  20th.  On  November  25th  the 
regiment  went  into  action  at  Missionary  Rid-'e, 
where  a  loss  of  C9  men  was  sustained.  Major 
Walker  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  in  this  en- 
gagement. Captain  Russell  killed  and  four  Lieu- 
tenants wounded,  but  Company  A  went  through 
the  battle  without  losing  a  man  killed  and  only 
two  slightly  wounded. 

Following  this  engagement  the  regiment  did 
guard  duty  at  Brownsboro.  Ala.,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  at  St.  Louis  August  24.  ISG4. 


CHAPTER  XXVI II. 
SPANISH-AMERICAN    WAR 


ami  mow  BATTLESHIP  MAINE  IN  HAVANA  HAIt- 
UOH  IIIM  its  IN  I'll  I.AKA'l  TON  OF  WAR — ORGAN- 
IZATION or  A  COMPANY  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
S(  III  VI.KR  in!  STY— IT  BECOMES  A  PARI  01  COL. 
•'.  (>.  ANDERSON'S  PROVISIONAL  REGIMENT,  KIT 
KAILS  TO  SEE  ACTIVE  SERVICE — LIST  OF  OFFICERS 
— A  SCHUYLER  COUNTY  GRADUATE  OF  WEST  POINT 
WHO  SAW  SERVICE  IX  CUBA,  CHINA  AND  TIM: 
PHILIPPINES— CAREER  OF  LIEUT.  HAROLD  HAM- 
MOND  OTHER    CITIZENS    OF     SCHUYLER     COUNTY 

WHO    RENDERED    ACTIVE    SERVICE    IN    CUBA,    PORTO 


:s. 


AMERICAN    SYMPATHY    FOR    THE    VICTIMS    OF    SPAN- 
ISH   OPPRESSION    IN    CUBA DESTRUCTION    OF   THE 


Sympathy  for  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
Wesi  India  Islands  first  drew  general  attention 
of  the  citizen-  of  the  United  Slates  to  conditions 
in  Culm,  which  became  mure  revolting  under  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  Genera]  Weyler.  and  finally  it 
brought  about   an  open  clash  at  arms. 

Rut  i  ren  though  great  interest  was  taken  in 
the  cans.,  of  the  revolution  pressed  forward  by 
native  Cubans,  there  would  have  been.no  armed 

interveuti n   the   part    of   the   United   States. 

bad  not  the  battleship  Maine  met  with  destruc- 
tion while  in  Havana  harbor,  where  it  had  been 
ordered  ou  a  friendly  visit. 

At  !»:40  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  February  15, 
lv.K,  this  magnificent  ship  was  sunk  b\  a  sub- 
marine   explosion    in    Havana     harbor,    and    2f,l 

brave  American   seamen   were  killed  by   ti x- 

plosjon  or  carried  down  with  their  ship.  The 
wave  of  horror  and  indignation  that  swept  over 
the  country  was  instantly  echoed  in  the  hails  of 
Congress,  and  on  April  22d  following.  Congress 
passed  an  act  officially  recognizing  Cuban  inde- 
pendence, demanding  Spain's  withdrawal  from 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident to  call  into  service  125.000  volunteers  to 
carry  the  resolution  into  effect. 

There  was  instant  response  to  the  call  for 
troops,  and  during  the  early  period  of  the  war 
a  company  of  volunteers  was  organized  in  Rush- 
ville  and  formed  part  of  Col.  J.  O.  Anderson's 
Provisional  Regiment.  They  were  officially 
known  as  Company  K.  and  the  total  strength  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  men.  The  election 
of  officers  was  hold  April  20.  1S0S.  and  the  roster 
was  filed  with  the  Adjutant-General  at  Spring- 
field on  April  30.  This  company  was  not  c;  lied 
into  service  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  on 
August  "  following,  they  were  tendered  a  pla.ee 
in  a  South  Carolina  regiment  then  being  organ- 
ized at  Spartanburg,  that  Stale,  but  did  not  ac- 
cept,   transportation    being    refused   them.     The 
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officers   of   Company   K,   Col.   J.   O.    Anderson'! 
Provisional  Regiment,  were  as  follows: 


Captain- 
First  Lie 
Second  1 
Quartern 
First    Pe 
Kay  R.  Lai 

-\Y 

arren  R.  ] 

:h. 

id  in  Slack. 

-11  irry   B.   Craske. 

Work  :    Second    Sergeant, 
.sii!.  Vail  .lickson  ;  Fourth 

Sergeant,  1 

Corporal 

Joseph  Job 

?l 

.   Lewis    L 

anstool,  l'i 
Tieelhouse. 
an,  Georg< 

:ed~ 
!  TV 

■..  :■  rich.   James  N.   Denny, 
am  on,  i  ieorge  Moeneh.  Jr.. 
'i  '.iiii.i.r.    r'.amice    Snyder. 
W.  Vanorder,  Harlen  Ash- 

.  Dewitt;  Second  Musician, 

There  was  also  a  company  organized  at  Fred- 
erick, comprising  citizens  of  that  place  and 
Beardstown,  which  was  a  part  of  Anderson's 
Provisional  Regiment,  and  the  company  roster 
was  also  placed  on  file  at  Springfield.  The  elec- 
tive officers  of  this  company  were  : 

,7.   W.  Knight,  Captain. 

Henry  Nolden,  First  Lieutenant. 

John  W.  Fagan,  Second  Lieutenant. 

When  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  was  pending,  and  the  administration  at 
Washington  was  talking  peace  while  preparing 
for  war.  there  was  one  Schuyler  resident  who 
was  looking  forward  eagerly  to  an  armed  clash 
of  the  nations.  Harold  Hammond  was  at  that 
time  a  student  in  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and.  in  the  course  of 
events,  he  was  destined  to  serve  his  country  on 
the  firing  line  in  three  foreign  countries. 

His  class  was  graduated  in  April.  1S0S,  and  he 
went  into  service  a"t  once  with  the  rank  of  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Ninth 
United  States  Infantry.  He  was  sent  to  Cuba 
with  General  Shaffer's  army  and  was  stationed 
at  Santiago.  In  June  of  that  year  he  was  sent 
home  on  a  furlough,  having  contracted  fever  in 
Cuba,  and  remained  in  Rushville  until  October 
when  he  joined  his  regiment  at  Madison  Bar- 
racks, X.  Y..  and  was  soon  after  promoted  to 
Lieutenant.  In  April,  1S99,  Lieutenant  Hammond 
went  to  the  Philippines,  where  he  participated 
in  many  engagements  and  was  recommended  by 
General  Lawton  for  promotion  for  "bravery  and 
good  judgment  in  handling  his  company"  at  the 
Zapote  River  fight,  Island  of  Luzon,  in  Juno.  1001. 

In  Julio.  1000.  Lieutenant  Hammond  went  with 
relief  army  to  China  in  command  of  a  company 
in  the  Ninth  United  Stales  Infantry,  and  was  in 
all  the  fighting  on  the  march  to  Pekin.  At  the 
battle  of  Tien-Tsin  the-  Ninth  Infantry  bore  the 


brunt  of  the  battle  and  the  loss  of  officers  was 
unusually  heavy.  Colonel  Liscomb  being  one  of 
the  killed. 

After  the  "Boxer"  uprising  had  hen  quelled 
by  the  allied  forces,  Lieut.  Hammond  returned 
(o  the  Island  of  Samar.  and  was  in  active  service 
until  June,  1902,  being  then  promoted  to  Captain 
and  transferred  to  the  Twenty-third  United 
States   Infantry. 

Capt.  Orson  Pettijohn.  of  Iluntsville  Township. 
was  commissioned  Commissary  Captain  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Third  Brigade,  Second 
Division.  Second  Army  Corps.  He  served  at 
Camp  Alger.  Washington.  D.  C.  Camp  Mead, 
Harrishurg.  Pa.,  and  Camp  Fornance,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

Lieut.  W.  W.  Colt  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  at  Washington.  D.  C, 
and  was  sent  to  Cuba,  landing  at  Havana.  De- 
cember :;,  189S.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  in 
Pinar  del  Rio  Province,  and  remained  there  unfil 
the  following  June.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  was  granted  a  furlough,  having  sus- 
tained a  broken  collar-bone  in  camp  at  the  Flor- 
ida Keys,  ami  was  ordered  to  report  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. October  31,  1S09,  for  service  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Lieutenant  Colt  was  in  service  in  the  Philip- 
pines almost  two  years,  being  stationed  success- 
ively at  Luzon,  Samar  and  all  the  southern  is- 
lands of  the  Philippine  group.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  company  of  signal  corps  men  that 
accompanied  General  Lawton  in  his  last  fight, 
and  news  of  this  valiant  soldier's  fatal  injury 
was  first  telephoned  to  General  McArthtir's  head- 
quarters at  Manila  by  Lieutenant  Colt.  Among 
the  treasured  mementoes  of  the  war  Lieutenant 
Colt  has  seven  commissions  signed  by  President 
McKinley.  He  entered  the  service  as  Second 
Lieutenant  and  was  later  promoted  and.  inas- 
much as  Congress  was  not  in  session  at  the  time 
he  was  commissioned,  duplicate  commissions  were 
issued  for  each  appointment  or  promotion,  in  all 
numbering  seven. 

John  C.  Work  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  in  Chicago, 
June  2S,  1898,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Seventh 
Company.  He  was  later  transferred  to  the 
Fourtli  Company  United  States  Volunteer  Signal 
Corps,  and  was  promoted  to  First  Sergeant.  He 
went  with  his  company  to  San  Juan.  Purto  Rico, 
and  was  mustered  out  of  service  March  01,  1899. 
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Martin  Moore  enlisted  as  a  musician  in  Com- 
pany F,  Eighth  United  States  Volunteers.  April 
14.  1S99,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Cuba.  On 
May  27.  1900,  he  was  transferred  to  tb  ranks 
for  a  two  years'  enlistment  and  was  ordered  to 
China.  By  the  time  his  regiment  arrived  the 
allied  forces  had  raptured  Pekin  and  the  Eighth 
Infantry  was  sent  to  the  Philippines.  Here  they 
made  their  headquarters  in  Laguna  Province 
and  made  expeditions  from  there  to  Cavite  and 
Bagtansas.  His  company  was  in  fourteen  skir- 
mishes during  his  term  of  enlistment  and  he  re- 
received  his  discharge  June  2S,  1002. 

George  DeWitt,  of  Littleton,  enlisted  in  the 
Forty-second  United  States  Volunteers,  as  musi- 
cian, and  saw  service  in  the  Philippines. 

John  Moore,  of  Littleton,  was  a  member  of  the 
Fourteenth  United  states  Volunteers,  and  was 
stationed  in  China  and  the  Philippines  during  his 
term  of  service.  , 

Fred  A.  Knock  served  in  Company  C.  Sixth 
Illinois  Infantry. 

Arthur  I*.  Wright  was  a  member  of  Company 
M,  Fifth  Illinois  Infantry. 

Walter  and  Richard  Rittenhouse  enlisted  in  a 
Colorado  regiment,  and  served  in  the  Philippines. 

John  W.  Pagan,  of  Frederick,  was  Quarter- 
master Sergeant  of  Company  D,  Forty-fourth 
Regiment.  United  States  Volunteers,  and  served 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE  MORMONS  IN  ILLINOIS. 


COMING    OF    THE    MORMONS    TO    ILLINOIS    IN    1S39 — 
THEY    LOCATE    AT    COMMERCE    AND    CHANGE    THE 

NAME    TO    NAUVOO SKETCH    OF    JOE    SMITH    AND 

THE  FOUNDING  Or  THE  SECT — EXPULSION  FROM 
MISSOURI  PRECEDES  THEIR  COMING  TO  ILLINOIS— 
THEIR  ENTRANCE  INTO  AND  INFLUENCE  IN  STA I E 
POLITICS — EXTRAORDINARY  I'OWERS  GRANTED  IN 
NAUVOO   CITY   CHARTER    SERVE    AS    PROTECTION    TO 

CRIMINALS — riASH       WITH       "THE    .GENTILES" 

SUMMONING  OF  TROOPS  FROM  SCHUYLER  AND 
MCDONOUGH      COUNTIES — GOV.      FORD'S      ACCOUNT 


01'  THE  SITUATION— ARBEST  01"  THE  SMITHS  AND 
THEIR  ASSASSINATION  IN  HANCOCK  COUNTY  .7AIL 
—  PANIC  IN  WESTERN"  ILLINOIS — DEPUTY  U.  S. 
MARSHAL  IJENSON'S  STATEMENT— GOV.  FORD'S 
EXPERIENCE  AS  VIOLATOR  OF  A  RUSHVILLE  VIL- 
LAGE ORDINANCE — MORMONS  EXPELLED  FROM  IL- 
LINOIS IN  1S46,  FOUND  A  NEW  COMMUNITY  AT 
SALT    LAKE. 

By  re:  son  of  close  proximity  to  Hancock  County, 
the  early  settlers  of  Schuyler  County  were  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  Mormon  settlement  at 
Nauvoo.  and  this  continued  up  to  the  time  that 

n  .  ous  sect  was  driven  from  thp  State.  A  re- 
view of  the  Mormon  occupation  of  Illinois  may. 
therefore,  bring  out  some  interesting  hits  of  local 
history. 

Even  before  Joseph  Smith  had  decided  upon 
Nauvoo  as  tli.  home  for  his  religious  a 
town  was  well  known  to  Schuyler  people  by  the 
name  of  Commerce,  and  Dr.  Isaac  palland,  the 
town-site  promoter,  who  was  instrumental  in  lo- 
cating the  Mormons  there,  had  gained  more  than 
local  notoriety  by  an  indictment  and  trial  for 
perjury  before  a  Schuyler  County  court. 

It  was  in  1S39  that  the  Mormons  first  located 
in  Illinois,  but  to  give  the  proper  historical  con- 
nection of  this  marvelously  organized  religious 
body,  that  has  since  founded  and  built  one  of  the 
most  populous  cities  of  the  west,  and  largely  con- 
trols the  affairs  and  destiny  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
we  go  back  to  the  first  period  of  the  church  his- 
tory, and  briefly  chronicle  the  history  of  the  sect 
prior  to  the  time  Nauvoo  was  selected  as  the 
home  of  the  "Latter  Day  Saints." 

Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  and  pretended 
prophet  of  the  Mormon  church,  was  born  at 
Sharon,  Windsor  County.  Vt.  December  2",  1S05. 
Early  in  life  he  gained  local  renown  as  a  "water 
wizard."  professing  to  locate  never  failing  sources 
of  water  through  the  medium  of  the  "water 
witch,"  which  he  constructed  from  a  forked  twig 
of  crreen  timber. 

In  It's  youth  he  was  noted  for  his  vagrant  hab- 
its and  illusory  schemes  and.  at  Palmyra.  N.  Y.. 
ieh  place  his  father  had  removed  in  1S15, 
In-  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sidney  Rigdon,  a 
young  man  of  ability  and  natural  talent  who  had 
ived  the  idea  of  starting  a  new  religion. 
A  religious  romance,  written  by  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  of  Ohio,  formed  the  basis  for  their 
:,■■■..    creed,  and  they  then  devised  the 
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Smith  had  discovered  golden  plates  buried  in  the 
ground  near  Palmyra,  and  that  their  religious 
romance  was  a  translation  of  these  mystically 
engraved  plates. 

Soon  after  this,  the  family  removed  to  Port- 
land, Ohio,  where  Joseph  Smith  began  to  teach 
and  preach  the  new  religion.  He  soon  aroused  the 
antagonism  of  other  denomiuations,  and  both 
Joseph  and  his  brother  Hiram,  who  aided  him  in 
the  work,  were  tarred  and  feathered  and  driven 
out  of  town. 

We  next  hear  of  the  Mormons  in  Missouri, 
where  they  settled  in  Davis  and  Calhoun  Coun- 
ties. Here  they  built  the  town  of  Far  West,  but 
it  was  not  long  until  they  had  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  their  neighbors,  and  they  were  once  more 
the  center  of  a  vigorous  strife,  which  became  so 
embittered  that  a  resort  to  physical  force  was  the 
only  alternative  by  which  the  quarrel  could  be 
adjusted. 

The  Mormons,  now  numbering  several  thou- 
sand, armed  themselves  for  the  fray  and  patroled 
their  villages  and  sent  out  marauding  parties  to 
invade  surrounding  communities.  So  notorious  did 
they  become  that  Governor  Boggs  summoned  the 
State  militia,  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Far  West 
and  took  the  leaders  prisoners,  and.  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interference  of  General  Doniphan, 
the  officer  in  command,  the  volunteers  would 
have  executed  them  on  the  spot.  As  it  was.  they 
were  taken  before  a  judicial  tribunal  and  in- 
dicted, charges  being  lodged  against  them  for 
murder,  treason,  robbery  and  other  crimes.  Jo- 
seph and  Hiram  Smith,  with  other  leaders  of 
the  church,  were  committeed  to  jail,  but  before 
their  trial  was  called  they  made  their  escape  and 
fled  the  State. 

Hence  it  was,  that  the  entrance  of  the  Mor- 
mons was  brought  about  by  what  they  termed 
their  persecution  in  Missouri,  and  they  were  re- 
ceived with  a  spirit  of  tolerance  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  early  Illinois  settlers.  F.ut  later 
events  proved  the  folly  of  "Separatism"  in  a 
Republic,  and  showed  how  utterly  impossible  is 
the  peaceful  existence  of  a  community  govern,  d 
by  religious  and  moral  laws  differing  from  their 
neighbors. 

It  was  in  1839  that  the  Mormons  first  located 
In  Commerce  and  changed  the  name  of  the  town 
to  Xauvoo.  which  signifies  beautiful  locatio  i  ■  ' 
here  they  built  a  great  city  for  those  pion  er 
times,  the  population  in  1S42  amounting  to  U\b  10. 
General    attention   was    first   attracted   to   the 


Mormons  in  Illinois  by  the  efforts  of  the  poli- 
tii  ians  to  get  their  votes,  and  this  in  time  stirred 
up  animosity,  n>>t  alone  in  Hancock  County,  but 

in  neighboring  counties  as  well ;  and  it  was.  in 
fact,  "iie  of  the  causes  of  the  uprising  which 
brought  about  the  death  of  Joseph  and  Hiram 
Smith  and  led  to  the  western  migration  of  their 
religious  followers  in  1S4G. 

The  eagerness  of  the  politicians  to  favor  the 
Mormons  is  shown  in  the  charter  granted  to  the 
city  of  Xauvoo.  It  gave  extraordinary  powers  to 
the  city  authorities,  even  to  the  point  of  permit- 
tin-'  them  to  annul  statutory  enactments,  when 
not  in  conflict  with  the  State  Constitution,  and 
this  charter  was  granted  without  any  sign  of  op- 
position by  either  Democrats  or  Whigs. 

The  Mormons  were  slurp  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  political  situation,  and  as  they 
voted  practically  as  a  unit,  they  easily  controlled 
the  political  policy  of  Hancock  County  and  the 
Congressional  District  as  well.  In  1S4.°>.  when 
Cyru--  Walker  of  Macomb  was  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  Congress,  he  had  the  assurance  of  the 
Mormon  vote,  out  just  before  the  election  Hiram 
Smith  had  a  "revelation"  that  the  Mormons 
should  suppnt  Joseph  I'.  Hoge,  of  Galena,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  and  lie  received  the  full 
church  vote  and  was  elected.  The  Whigs,  finding 
themselves  outgeneraled,  commeuced  a  tirade  of 
denunciation  of  the  Mormons,  which,  with  the 
ill-advised  policies  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  tended 
to  create  a  bitter  feeling  towards  them.  One  act 
of  thi  rulers  of  Xauvoo  was  particularly  obnox- 
ious to  the  settlers  of  adjoining  counties.  This 
was  under  the  law  passed  in  the  winter  of  1S43- 
44,  which  provided  that  no  writ  issued  from  any 
other  place  except  Xauvoo,  for  the  arrest  of  any 
person  in  the  city,  should  be  executed  without  an 
approval  endorsed  thereon  by  the  mayor. 

After  this  law  went  into  operation,  if  robberies 
were  committed  in  adjoining  counties  the  thieves 
would  flee  to  Xauvoo.  Every  crime  of  every 
character  which  was  committed  in  the  Military 
Tract  was  charged  to  the  Mormons,  and  when 
thieves  were  released  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus, 
it  did  look  as  though  the  Mormons  were  desirous 
of  setting  up  an  independent  government  within 
the  State.  About  this  time  a  band  of  despera- 
does operated  along  Crooked  Creek  in  Schuyler 
County,  ami  horses  and  cattle  were  stolen  and 
driven  out  of  the  country,  which  greatly  incensed 
the  settlers  who  were  quick  to  blame  the  Mor- 
nions. 
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This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  summer  of 
1*44  when  a  crisis  was  precipitated  by  Joseph 
Smith  ordering  the  destruction  of  the  office  of 
"The  Expositor,"  a  newspaper  started  by  anti- 
Mormons  in  the  city  of  Xauvoo.  This  proceed- 
ing created  intense  feeling  against  the  Mormons, 
for  Illinois  settlers  were  quick  to  resent  any- 
thing calculated  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  Wan-ants  were  issued,  but  the  prisoners 
were  liberated  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus  at  Nau- 
voo.  Then  a  wave  of  excitement  spread  over 
Western  Illinois.  Orders  were  sent  out  for  the 
State  militia  from  Hancock,  MeDonough  and 
Schuyler  Counties  to  assemble  and  enforce  the 
service  of  civil  processes,  and  Gov.  Ford  hastened 
from  Springfield  to  Carthage,  the  county  seat  of 
Hancock  County. 

Gov.  Ford  reached  Carthage  June  21.  1S44.  and 
upon  his  arrival  found  an  armed  force  assembled. 
In  his  "History  of  Illinois."  Gov.  Ford  states  that 
the  General  of  the  brigade  had  called  for  the 
militia,  en  masse,  from  the  counties  of  MeDon- 
ough and  Schuyler  to  serve  as  posse  eomitaUis  to 
assist  in  the  execution  of  process. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Governor  an  attempt  was 
made  to  perfect  a  military  organization,  hut  as 
most  of  the  volunteers  hail  never  even  practiced 
the  mimic  evolutions  of  warfare,  it  was  a  well 
nigh  hopeless  task.  When  the  troops  were  as- 
sembled, Gov.  Ford  made  an  address  in  which  he 
pleaded  with  the  volunteers  not  to  take  hasty 
action  or  allow  the  mob  spirit  to  dominate,  as 
the  intense  feeling  against  the  Mormons  was  now 
at  fever  heat. 

With  this  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  troops, 
an  officer  and  guard  of  ten  men  were  sent  to  Xau- 
voo  to  arrest  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  and 
bring  them  to  Carthage  for  trial.  S.  S.  Benson. 
now  a  resilient  nf  Ilnntsville  Township.  Schuyler 
County,  was  the  officer  sent  to  Xauvoo,  and.  in 
an  interview  with  the  editor  of  this  history,  he 
tells  the  story  of  the  arrest  and  subsequent  mur- 
der of  the  Mormon  prophets. 

Mr.  Benson  at  the  time  of  the  Mormon  war 
was  a  deputy  United  States  Marshal  and  also  dep- 
uty to  Sheriff  Deming,  and  he  was  in  close 
touch  with  the  men  in  command  of  the  forces 
gathered  at  Carthage,  and  he  himself  took  an 
active  part  in  affairs. 

Mr.  Benson  s;iys  that,  on  receiving  the  war- 
rants for  the  arrest  of  Joseph  and  Hiram  Smith 
and  other  officials  of  the  Mormon  city,  he  left  at 
once  for  Xauvoo.     .Iosep.li  Smith  was  placed  un- 


der arrest  in  bis  own  house,  but  as  it  was  then 
late  in  the  evening,  he  stated  that  he  and  his 
companions  would  meet  the  Marshal  the  next 
morning  and  accompany  them  to  Carthage.  Mr. 
Benson  took  his  guard  of  ten  men  to  the  tavern 
to  spend  the  night,  hut  when  morning  came  the 
Smiths    wore    no    where    to    be    found    and    he 
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Gov.  Ford,  in  his  "History  of  Illinois."  seeks 
to  justify  his  own  weak  and  vacillating  action  by 
casting  aspersion  upon  others  and  Mr.  Benson 
comes  in  for  his  full  share,  as  the  following  quo- 
tation indicates. 

"Upon  the  arrival  of  the  constable  and  guard, 
the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  at  once  signified 
their  willingness  to  surrender,  and  stated  their 
readiness  to  proceed  to  Carthage  next  morning  at 
S  o'clock.  Martial  law  had  previously  been  abol- 
ished. The  hour  of  8  o'clock  came,  and  the  ac- 
cused failed  to  make  their  appearance.  The  con- 
stable aial  his  escort  returned.  The  constable 
made  no  effort  to  arrest  any  of  them,  nor  would 
he  or  the  guard  delay  their  departure  one  minute 
beyond  the  time,  to  see  whether  an  arrest  could 
be  made.  Upon  their  return  they  reported  that 
tbey  had  been  informed  that  the  accused  had 
lied  and  could  not  be  found.     .     .     . 

"I  was  soon  informed,  however,  of  the  conduct 
of  the  constable  and  guard,  and  then  1  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  a  most  base  fraud  had  been 
attempted;  that,  in  fact,  it  was  feared  that  the 
Mormons  would  submit  and  thereby  entitle  them- 
selves to  the  protection  of  the  law.  It  was  very 
apparent  that  many  of  the  bustling,  active  spirits 
were  afraid  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
calling  out  an  overwhelming  militia  force;  for 
marching  it  into  Xauvoo;  for  probable  meeting 
when  there,  and  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Mormon  race.  It  appeared  that  the  constable 
and  the  escort  were  fully  in  the  secret  and  acted 
well  their  part  to  promote  the  conspiracy." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  Mr.  Benson  had  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  situation  than  Gov.  Ford, 
and  his  action  in  not  forcing  the  service  of  his 
warrants  at  Xauvoo  averted  a  clash  that  would 
surely  have  terminated  in  bloody  warfare.  At 
both  Xauvoo  and  Carthage  were  large  bodies  of 
men  excited  to  frenzy,  and  fully  armed,  and  any 
overt  act  on  either  side  would  have  precipitated 
a  conflict. 

There  had  gathered  at  Carthage  a  force 'of  p,.- 
tween  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  men.  and  the 
Mormon  Legions,  two  thousand  strong,  were  fully 
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armed  and  under  military  command.  This  was 
even  after  the  State-anus  and  cannons  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  Governor  at  Carthage,  and  it 
goes  to  show  the  Mormons  were  expecting  and 
had  made  preparation  for  an  attack  in  force. 

This  wa<  the  slate  of  affairs  when  Joseph 
Smith,  Mayor  of  Xauvoo,  his  brother  Hiram  ami 
nil  the  members  of  the  council  came  into  Carthage 
and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  officers  on  the 
charge  of  riot.  All  of  them  wore  discharged  from 
custody  except  Joseph  ami  Hiram  Smith,  against 
whom  the  magistrate  had  issued  a  new  writ,  on  a 
complaint  of  treason.  * 

Mr.  Benson,  in  telling  of  the  arrest  of  the  pre- 
tended prophets,  says  they  were  at  first  taken  to 
Hamilton's  hotel,  where  they  were  guarded  by 
six  or  seven  men.  and  later  were  transferred  to 
the  stone  jail,  where  they  were  confined  in  the 
jailor's  quarters  upstairs,  which  afforded  more 
commodious  quarters  than  the  prison  cells,  and 
here  they  remained  to  the  time  of  their  tragic 
death  two  days  following. 

At  the  first  call  for  troops  by  Hancock  County 
officers  the  militia  of  Schuyler  County  was  as- 
semble;!. Major  Jonathan  G.  Randall  took  a  com- 
pany from  Rnshville  and  Capt.  Brant  Brown  and 
Capt.  A.  L.  Wells,  of  Camden,  went  to  Carthage, 
each  with  a  company  of  sixty  men. 

On  the  morning  of  dune  27.  IMI.  that  fateful 
day  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
Mormon  occupancy  in  Illinois.  Gov.  Ford  called 
ii  council  of  officers  of  the  militia.  A  hue  and  cry 
had  gone  up  from  the  ranks  to  march  on  Xauvoo. 
and  the  Governor  counseled  more  deliberate  ac- 
tion. In  his  story  of  this  military  council  Gov. 
Ford  says:  ".Many  of  the  officers  admitted  that 
there  might  he  danger  of  collision.  But  such  was 
the  blind  fury  prevailing  at  tin1  time,  though  not 
showing  itself  by  much  visible  excitement,  that 
a  small  majority  of  the  council  adhered  to  the 
first  resolution  of  marching  into  Xauvoo.  most  of 
the  officers  of  the  Schuyler  and  McDonough 
militia  voting  against  it.  and  most  of  those  of 
the  county  of  Hancock  voting  in  its  favor." 

As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  state  militia. 
Gov.  Ford  refused  to  ratify  the  action  of  a  ma- 
jority of  his  oilicers  and  the  tone  at  'Carthage 
was  ordered  disbanded  with  the  exception  of  three 
companies,  two  of  which  were  retained  as  a  guard 
to  the  jail  and  the  other  for  an  escort  to  the 
Governor  on  his  intended  journey  to  Xauvoo. 
This  action  terminated  the  service  of  tin'  Schuy- 


ler militia    in  the  Mormon  war.  so  far  as  an  ef- 
fective lighting  force  was  concerned. 

After  issuing  the  orders  for  the  militia  to  dis- 
l.aml.  Gov.  lord  left  a  sin  ill  detachment  ai  Car- 
thage on  the  morning  of  .inn,-  27th  to  guard  the 


uist  mt.  A  cavalry  escort  an  ompanied  <  lov.  Ford 
and   they   arrived   at    the    Mormon    headquarters 

altout  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor adxlressed  a  large  assembly  and  was  given 
respectful  attention.  A  short  time  before  snn- 
down  the  return  march  was  begun  and.  when  two 
miles  out  of  Xauvoo.  the  little  eoinpanj  met  two 
men  who  told  them  the  Smiths  ha.!  been  assassi- 
nated at  Carthage  between  five  and  six  o'clock. 
Mr.  Benson  was  a  member  of  this  cavalry  escort, 
ami  he  says  they  lost  no  time  in  bundling  the  two 
men  into  their  baggage  wagon,  as  they  wanted  to 
get  farther  away  before  the  news  reached  Xau- 
voo, as  it  was  suspected  the  Mormon  Legion 
would  seek  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  "saints." 
This  opinion  was  general  throughout  nancock 
County  immediately  following  the  tragedy,  and 
the  community  was  in  a  state  of  terror  and  ap- 
prehension for  days. 

It  appears  from  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Benson. 
corroborated  by  historians  of  that  period,  that  the 
company  of  Carthage  Greys  hit  to  guard  the  jail 
were  expecting  an  attack  on  the  Smiths  and  made 
no  effort  to  repel  it.  Sergeant  Franklin  A.  Wor- 
rell was  guarding  the  jail  with  a  detachment  of 
eight  or  ten  men.  and  when  the  mob  appeared 
with  th.-ir  faces  blackened  and  coats  turned  in- 
side out.  the  guards  made  feeble  resistance.  Jos- 
eph  Smith,  his  brother  Hiram.  Dr.  Richards  ami 
John  Taylor  were  in  the  jail  when  the  raid  was 
made,  the  two  last  named  being  prominent  Mor- 
mons who  had  called  to  visit  the  prisoners.  When 
the  guards  gave  way  the  mob  mounted  the  stairs 
and    when    their    procrress    was    blocked    by    the 

heavy  door  to  the  debtor's  r where  the  Smiths 

were  confined,  they  began  firing  through  the  door. 
Hiram  Smith  was  killed  in  this  first  fusillade. 
Taylor  was  badly  wounded  and  T>r.  Richards 
sought  safety  behind  the  door  when  ir  was  hursi 
open.  Joseph  Smith  was  armed  with  a  six  barrel 
pistol  and  made  a  show  ol  resistance.  When  his 
pistol  was  exhausted  he  ran  to  the  prison  window 
and  partly  leaped  and  partly  fell  into  the  yard 
below.  Even  had  he  not  received  a  mortal  wound 
at  this  time,  tiie  volley  fired  at  him  as  he  fell 
would  have  proved  fatal.  Four  balls  i  ierced  his 
both    and    before  the  smoke  had   time  to  clear 
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away  the  Mormon  propliel  was  (lend.  In  a  sum- 
ming up  of  Smith's  character.   Gov.  Ford  says: 

•'Tims  fell  Joseph  Smith,  the  most,  successful 
impostor  of  modern  times.  A  man  who,  though 
ignorant  and  coarse,  possessed  some  great  nat- 
ural parts  which  Gtted  him  <for  temporary  suc- 
cess, but  which  were  so  ol  s  ured  and  counter- 
acted by  the  inherent  corruption  and  vices  of  bis 
nature,  that  ho  could  never  succeed  in  establish- 
ing a  system  or  policy  which  looked  to  permanent 
success  in  the  future.  His  !"<is.  his  love  of 
money  ar.d  power,  always  sot  him  to  studying 
present  gratification  and  convenience,  rather 
than  the  remote  consequences  of  his  plans.  It 
seems  that  no  power  of  intellect  fan  save  a  cor- 
rupt man  from  this  error.  The  strong  cravings 
of  the  animal  nature  will  never  give  fair  play  to 
a  fine  understanding;  the  judgment  is  never  al- 
lowed to  choose  that  good  which  is  far  away  in 
preference  to  enticing  evil  near  at  hand.  And 
this  may  be  considered  a  wise  ordinance  of  Prov- 
idence, by  which  the  counsel  of  talented.  Imt  cor- 
rupt, men  are  defeated  in  the  very  act  which 
promised  success."  - 

Tt  was  everywhere  supposed  that  the  murder 
of  the  Smiths  would  create  an  outburst  of  ven- 
geance on  the  part  of  the  Mormons  and.  ou  the 
night  following  the  tragedy,  women  and  children 
were  hastened  out  of  Carthage  to  seek  safety  i;i 
flight  It  was  the  same  in  all  surrounding  towns, 
and  exaggerated  rumors  of  atrocities  committed 
by  Mormons  added  to  terrors  of  the  next  few 
days. 

News  of  the  assassination  of  the  Smiths  was 
carried  to  Rushville  by  Aimer  Bacon,  of  Tula-ski. 
who  changed  horses  three  times  within  the  thirty 
miles  to  hasten  his  speed.  He  reached  Rushville 
on  the  morning  following  the  tragedy,  ami  the 
populace  was  summoned  by  the  ringing  of  the 
court  house  bell.  His  mission  was  to  raise  troops 
to  repel  the  threatened  onslaught  of  the  frenzied 
Mormons,  and  while  the  men  burnished  up  their 
old  rifles  the  women  and  boys  moulded  bullets. 
That  afternoon  an  unorganized  company  of  v  lun- 
teers  left  Rushville  for  the  seal  of  war.  and  so 
great  was  the  terror  of  the  people  in  Rushville 
that  the  town  was  patrolled  by  a  guard  during 
the  night.  The  Rushville  company  had  crossed 
Crooked  Creek  and  were  on  'heir  second  'ley's 
march  when  they  wi  re  mot  by  a  courier  from  Gov. 
Fonl  and  ord.-n  .1  to  retui  n  1   cue. 

Lnike  P.  Allpliiu,  of  Camden,  one  of  the  very 
few  survivors  of  the  Mormon  war.  gives  an   in- 


teresting reminiscence  of  the  campaign.  lb-  was 
a  private  in  ''apt.  Wells1  company,  and  says  the 

men  went  to  Carthage  an 1  with  flint-lock  rifles, 

butcher  knives  and  clubs,  and  with  the  idea  of 
waging  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Mor- 
mons. Camden  Township  was  within  the  zone 
of  opera!  oi  of  the  thieves  and  pillagers,  who 
claimed  protection  in  the  Mormon  city,  and  this 
had  created  intense  hatred  against  the  new  re- 
ligious f?l  ct. 

Mr.  Allp  lie's  company  was  in  Carthage  when 
the  Smiths  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  oiliecrs, 
and  they  remaiued  there  until  mid-day  on  June 
27th,  when  they  were  discharged  from  service 
and  started  on  their  return  home.  That  night 
they  went  into  camp  about  twelve  miles  from 
Carthage  and  the  men  were  in  high  spirits,  as 
they  had  secured  about  fifty  pounds  of  fresh  meat 
before  leaving  Carthage,  and  at  camp  a  farmer's 
wife  had  baled  for  them  a  quantity  of  bread  in 
skillets.  These  provisions  were  stored  in  Mr. 
Allphin's  hi.'  covered  wagon,  drawn  by  a  span  of 
oxen,  and  the  men  also  had  a  quantity  of  liquor 
which  they  had  deposited  there. 

During  the  night  a  messenger  arrived  from 
Carthage  on  a  horse  flecked  with  foam  and  noti- 
fied thi'  troops  that  the  Smiths  had  been  mur- 
dered, d  that  the  Mormons  were  marching 
across  the  country  murdering  men.  women  and 
children  as  they  came.  While  at  Carthage  the 
men  had  been  regaled  with  stories  from  Hancock 
County  volunteers  of  the  wanton  wicl 
ihe  Mormons,  and  they  were  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  believe  the  excited  courier  from  the  seat  of 
war.  Then  followed  a  rout  that  Mr.  AJlphin 
says  left  only  ten  men  at  their  encampment,  and. 
he  adds,  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  yoke  of 
oxen  lie  would  have  taken  to  the  timber  himself. 
The  most  of  men  in  the  company  had  families 
at  home,  and  their  services  to  the  State  having 
d,  they  felt  that  their  first  duty  was  to 
ir  own  firesides.  The  hasty  departure 
of  the  volunteers  left  an  ovei'stoeked  commissary 
department,  and  Uncle  Luke  smiles  in  pleasant 
recollection  to, lay  as  he  thinks  of  that  old  cov- 
ered wagon,  with  it<  precious  load  of  fresh  meat. 
johnny-cakes  and  whisky. 

The  anticipated  Mormon  uprising  failed  to 
come  about,  but  the  hatred  engendered  between 
this  religious  body  and  the  residents  vi  Hancock 
County  was  such  that  hostilities  were  ex]  b  !  to 
break  forth  at  any  time.  In  the  fall  of  Ml  an 
invitation  was  sent  to  prominent  Schuyl 
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citizens  to  join  in  a  big  wolf  hunt,  but  it  wns 
generally  known  the  movemi'iit  was  started  sh  i- 
ply  to  collect  a  force  to  drive  the  Mormons  and 
their  sympathizers,  known  as  "Jack  Mormons," 

from  Illinois.  This  intended  raid  soon  bi  me 
noised  about,  and  Gov.  Ford  again  left  the  State 
capital    for   Carthage   in   October   of   that    year. 

This  time  ho  was  accompai 1  by  a   Sangamon 

County  militia  company,  known  as  the  Spring- 
field Cadets.  Thoy  passed  through  Rushville  on 
their  way  to  Carthage  and  encamped  lor  one 
night  in  the  oqnrt  house  yard  in  Rushville.  Gov. 
Ford  did  not  share  the  discomforts  of  camp  with 
his  .soldiers,  but  instead  stopped  at  Mrs.  Jane 
Stephenson"s  tavern,  located  where  the  George 
Little  grocery  store  now  stands. 

An  incident  occurred  at  this  time  which  is  well 
worth  recording.  While  the  troops  were  en- 
camped in  the  city  Gov.  Ford  thought  he  would 
Indulge  in  pistol  practice  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  art,  and  he  set  up  his  target  in  the  rear  of  the 
tavern.  It  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  home  of 
James  Little,  and  he  resented  this  infraction  of 
the  village  laws  and  -wore  ont  a  complaint 
against  the  Governor  for  using  firearms  within 
the  corporation  limits.  Gov.  Ford  immediately 
went  before  Jacob  O.  .Toms,  who  was  Police  Mag- 
istrate, and  paid  his  fine  and  then  hastened  with 
his  troops  to  Carthage.  But  on  the  return  trip 
the  soldiers  of  his  command  had  their  revenge. 
They  inarched  into  Rushvi  le  at  night  and  while 
the  villagers  slept  they  loaded  their  hi-  brass 
howitzers  fnd  fired  them  on  the  public  square 
and  before  the  echo  had  died  away  they  were 
again  on  the  march  headed  towards  the  Illinois 
River. 

For  the  next  two  years  there  were  frequent 
clashes  between  Mormons  and  anti-Mormons  in 
Hancock  County  and  Major  Win.  B.  Warren  of 
Jacksonville  commanded  an  armed  force  in  the 
winter  of  1S45-46  to  preserve  order  and  protect 
property.  During  that  winter  a  convention  was 
held  at  Carthage,  which  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  surrounding  counties,  to  discuss  the 
situation,  for  it  really  amounted  to  a  - 
war:  but  under  the  capable  management  of  Major 
Warren  a  semblance  of  order  was  restored.  In 
early,  spring  of  184G  the  western  emigration 
of  Mormons  began  and.  within  a  short  time,  the 
main  l>ody  had  left  for  the  new  borne  at  Salt 
Lake  and,  with  the  wrecking  ol  the  Mormon  tem- 
ple, the  last  hope  of  an  abiding  place  in  Illinois 
was  at  an  end. 
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In  the  eighty  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Schuyler  County  was  organized  and  given  a  civil 
;.  bul  three  >  riminal  ex<  cutious  have 
been  witnessed  within  her  hounds,  and  only  one 
.  ■..■. ■  .o  1  for  committing  murder  in  this 
county.  The  last  of  these  executions  "was  bold  in 
is::,  and.  altln  ugh  there  have  been  a  number  of 
murders  committed  since  then,  punishment  has 
been  limited  to  pe  litentiary  sentences. 

The  first  murder  in  Schuyler  County  was  coin- 
i  May.   is::i,  when  David  Morgan  killed 

Geor-re  Everett,  in  the  w Is  at  the  top  of  Coal 

Creek  hill,  on  the  lower  mad  from  Frederick  to 
Rushville.  Morgan  was  brought  to  Rushville  and 
lodged  in  the  old  log  jail,  which  was  guarded 
day  and  night  by  special  deputies  employed  by 
the  Sheriff.  When  court  met  on  October  5,  1S31, 
Morgan  was  indicted  for  murder,  and  was  brought 
before  Judge  Richard  M.  Young  for  trial.  He 
had  made  no  provision  for  attorneys  and  the 
court  a]  jointed  Adolphus  II.  Hubbard  and  James 
Turney  to  conduct  his  defense.  They  asked  for 
a  change  of  venue  to  McDonounh  County  and 
there  Morgan  was  tried  ami  convicted.  The  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  was  set  aside  by  the  court,  and 
Morgan  was  returned  to  Schuyler  County  and  a 
special  term  of  court  was  called  to  hear  his  case 
on  January  2,  1S32. 

The  brick  court  house  was  not  completed  at 
this  time,  and  the  County  Commissioners  ar- 
raup  d  ;.  r  holding  courl  in  the  bri<  k  school  1  ousi  , 
but  on  January  ■'..  \KY2,  this  <  tion  v  -  n  srinded. 
doubt    bavin.'   arisen    whether   the    I'orinei    order 
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of  tin-  Commissioners  was  legal  in  consequence 
of  mi  notice  having  1>oimi  given  for  holding  such 
special  term.  In  suite  of  the  fuel  that  the  court 
house  was  not  finished  inside.  Judge  Young  con- 
vened court  there  and  ordered  a  special  venire  of 
grand  ami  petit  jurymen.  A  second  indictment 
was  drawn  by  the  grand  jury  and.  on  Wednesday. 
January  4,  1S32,  Thomas  Ford,  then  Stat.-'-  At- 
torney, and  afterwards  Governor  of  Illinois, 
called  the  case  for  trial.  The  day  was  spent  in 
securing  a  jury  which  was  made  up  as  foil  ws: 
Daniel  Own...  foreman:  .lames  Blackburn.  Wil- 
liam Cox,  John  Davis.  Alexander  Penny.  David 
Jenkins.  George  Green.  William  Rose.  John 
Durall,  Samuel  1'.  Dark.  Daniel  Louderback  and 
Francis  Albury. 

After  the  jury  was  secured  court  adjourned  for 
one  clay  and.  on  request  of  Morgan's  attorneys, 
attachments'  were  issued  for  Polly  Wallis.  Widow- 
Roberts,  and  James  Miller,  who  were  desired  as 
witnesses.  Xo  time  was  lest  in  legal  wrangling 
when  court  convened  on  Friday,  and  the  evidence 
was  heard,  arguments  made  and  a  verdict  of 
guilty  was  rendered  before  nightfall.  Adolphus 
n.  Hubbard,  one  of  Morgan's  attorneys,  I 

a  motion  for  arrest  of  judgment,  which  was  heard 
by  the  court  on  Saturday  morning  and  overruled. 
Morgan  was  then  brought  before  the  bar  and 
asked  if  he  had  anything  to  saj  before  sentence 
was  passed,  and  he  nns\v<  red  in  the  negative. 
Judge  Young  then  pronounced  sentence  and 
placed  the  time  of  execution  on  Tuesday,  Januai-y 
31,  1832,  between  the  hours  of  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
directed  Joel  Pennington,  Sheriff,  to  carry  out 
the  orders  of  the  court. 

The  trial  and  execution  of  Morgan  was  a  heavy 
drain  upon  the  meager  resources  of  the 'county 
and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioner's 
court  we  find  numerous  hills  presented  b.\  persoi  s 
who  guarded  the  jail  and  accompanied  the  pris- 
oner to  and  from  Macomb.  From  these  bills  we 
find  that  Kbenezer  Grist  constructed  the  gallows 
and  John  Holderby  was  allowed  SG  for  a  cotlin 
furnished.  Robert  X.  Chadscy  was  allowed 
$10.50  for  irons,  made  to  confine  the  prisoner  in 
jail,  while  Joel  Pennington.  Sheriff,  drew  an  or- 
der, for  -<".-  for  services  at  the  trial  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  Morgan. 

Rev.  John  Scripps,  while  editor  of  the  Prairie 
Telegraph,  wrote  an  account  of  the  execution  of 
David  Morgan,  and  as  he  was  brought  into  i  lose 
association  with  the  man  as  spiritual  advisor,  be 


was  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts  and  his  story 
of  the  murderer  is  here  given: 

"David  Morgan  was  an  old  man.  a  grandfather, 

and  the  st   stupidly  brutalized  being  we  ever 

had  anything  to  do  with.  There  had  existed  an 
eim  it.v  between  himself  and  a  young  man.  whom 
he  found  one  day  chopping  in  the  woods:  some 
angry  words  passed  between  them,  when  Morgan 
shot  him  down,  leaving  him  in  his  gore.  He  went 
home  where  it  appears  his  wife  and  terrified  fam- 
ily kept  aloof  from  him.  and  yet  within  seeing 
distance.  Mere  he  deliberately  reloaded  his  gun, 
and  prostrating  himself  upon  his  back,  he  laid 
the  gun  on  his  body  and  applying  its  muzzle  to 
his  chin  he  sprang  the  trigger  with  bis  toe,  in- 
tending self-destruction.  The  gun  went  off,  but 
ranged  too  much  upward  for  his  purpose,  the  bul- 
let only  si,], lew  hat  shattering  his  jaw.  took  off  his 
upper  lip  and  the  ends  of  his  tongue  and  nose, 
and  Hew  off  into  vacancy  far  alvove  the  seat  of 
vitality,  his  brains,  at  which  he  aimed. 

"He  was  brought  to  Rushville  tor  commitment 
the  next  day  in  a  sled,  exhibiting  at  once  the 
most  disfigured  and  revolting  features  of  a  human 
we  ever  looked  upon.  His  face,  all  blackened, 
crisped  and  blistered  by  the  exploded  powder. 
his  mouth  i  all  raw  flesh)  necessarily  wide  open, 
the  half-criinsoned  slimy  saliva  stringing  down 
on  each  side,  and  hundreds  of  Hies  continually 
alighting  on  his  wounds,  with  most  persevering 
tenacity,  wearying  both  himself  and  attendants 
in  endeavoring  to  fray  them  away.  Being  com- 
mitted, he  was  routined  in  the  upper  room  of  the 
jail,  where  every  attention  was  paid  to  his  re- 
covery, which,  in  time,  was  effected,  but  he  re- 
mained awfully  disfigured. 

"When  enabled  again  to  talk  so  as  to  he  un- 
derstood, he  charged  l«>th  the  murder  and  his  own 
mutilation  on  his  wife  and  son.  and  could  never 
be  induced  to  swerve  for  a  moment  from  the  ab- 
surd assertiou  even  to  the  last  moment. 

-Tiic  Rev.  Mr.  Jenny,  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian i  hurch  in  this  place  at  the  time,  who  OCCU- 

and  study,  felt  much  for  him.  and  we  united  in 
our  endeavors  to  prepare  him  for  his  change. 
We  visited  him  frequently.  He  was  passive  and 
subdued,  ami  affected  regard  for  us  and  to  derive 
benefit  from  our  efforts.  But  there  was  a  mani- 
fest ill-concealed  indifference  to  our  overtures,  a 

of  religion,  and   a    deep-rooted  spirit   o 

lence  sealed  in  his  heart  which  accompanied  him 
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lo  the  final  scone,  of  wbich  he  exhibited  many 

,,r.^fs. 

"Two  of  his  children  attended  his  last  hours, 
the  eldest,  a  youth  of  some  seventeen  or  eighteen 
who  seemed  to  lie  as  assiduous  in  kind  attention 
to  his  father  as  he  knew  how  to  l>e.  but  was  in 
eveiy  effort  repulsed  by  him  in  peevish  strains 
of  reproofs  for  his  awkwardness,  inatteution, 
carelessness,  neglect  or  something  else:  in  short, 
the  old  sinner  would  not  be  satisfied  with  his  best 
endeavors.  The  other  was  a  child  of  some  eight 
i  r  nine  years  whom  he  called  his  pet,  and  on 
whom  what  little  affection  he  had  was  entirely 
centered. 

'•We  were  on  the  scaffold  with  him  to  his  last 
moment  and.  after  the  halter  was  fitted  and  ev- 
erything ready,  he  requested  us  to  lift  up  his  pet 
from  the  ground  where  he  stood  and  hold  him  to 
his  face  that  he  might  kiss  him  before  he  was 
turned  oft*.  We  complied  and  he  kissed  the  child. 
It  was  his  last  act.  his*  last  thought,  for  the  next 
moment  he  was  hurled  into  eternity,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  child,  we  should  have  thought 
him  entirely  incapable  of  the  least  emotion  of 
tenderness  or  affection.  An  hour  or  two  before, 
while  putting  on  his  shroud  and  dressing  him  for 
the  occasion,  he  reflected  on  iiis  wife  with  a  spirit 
of  vindictiveness.  because  sic  had  not  taken  as 
much  pains  as  she  ought  in  doing  up  some  little 
things  which  she  had  sent  for  his  burial.  We 
continued  with  him  from  the  knocking  off  of  his 
manacles  to  the  end  of  the  disgusting  tragedy,  and 
were  shocked  and  sickened  at  the  repeated  man- 
ifestations ot'  his  malevolent  feelings,  particularly 
to  his  family." 

Execution  ok  the  McFaddexs. — The  second 
criminal  execution  in  Schuyler  County  was  a 
double  one.  ami  on  July  •'..  iv,.,.  KHas  and  David 
McFadden  paid  the  penalty  for  murder  on  the 
gallows.  They  were  residents  of  MeDonough 
County  and  were  convicted  ot'  the  murder  or  John 
Wilson,  which  occurred  near  "Macomb  on  Xovem- 
ber  r>.  is::?.  When  their  rase  first  came  up  for 
trial  they  secured  a  change  of  venue  to  Schuyler 
County  and  were  tried  separately.  Judge  Stephen 
T.  Logan  presided  in  the  curt  that  found  them 
Euilty  and  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  was  Wil- 
liam A.  Richardson,  who  was  assisted  by  Cyrus 
Walker,  of  Macomb,  one  of  the  foremost  criminal 
lawyers  in  the  State. 

The  crime  for  which  the  McFaddens  were  hung 
was  a  most  heinous  one  and  had  its  origin  in  a 
dispute   over    payment    for    a    suit    of    wedding 


•lollies.  They  lived  a  mile  south  of  Macomb  at 
this  time,  and  the  tailor  who  had  made  the  wed- 
ding suit  wanted  his  money,  [■'ailing  to  collect  it 
by  ordinary  process,  be  took  the  ease  into  court 
and  secured  judgment.  In  due  course  of  time  an 
execution  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff 
and  he  went  to  the  McFadden  farm  and  levied 
on  a  crib  of  corn.  John  Wilson,  a  farmer,  who 
was  to  haul  the  corn  away,  accompanied  him. 

When  the  Sheriff  appeared  at  the  farm  Elias 
McFadden  flow  into  a  rage  and  ordered  them  to 
leave  at  one.  The  officer  paid  little  heed  lo  Ids 
incoherent  threats  and  ordered  Mr.  Wilson  to 
load  up  the  com.  Suddenly  then'  was  a  sharp 
report  of  a  rifle,  tired  from  the  McFadden  log- 
cabin,  a  few  rods  away,  and  John  Wilson,  an  in- 
nocent   party    to    the    transaction,    fell    mortally 

escape. 

The  shot  that  killed  Wilson  was  fired  by  David 
McFadden.  a  son  of  Elias,  but  the  old  man  was 
held  .:-  an  accessory  to  the  act  and  one  remark  "he 
made  alter  the  shooting  sent  him  to  the  gallows. 
While  the  dying  man  lay  unconscious  in  the  yard 
where  lie  had  fallen,  two  neighbors  passed  and 
stopped  to  inquire  as  to  the  cause  of  his  injuries. 
To  their  inquiries  the  elder  McFadden  remarked: 
"Ves.  he  was  a  little  too  much  powder  burnt  this 

In  those  early  times  all  criminal  executions 
were  public  and,  on  the  day  set  for  the  hanging 
ot  the  McFaddens,  people  came  from  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles.  .Men.  women  and  children  were  in- 
eluded  in  the  throng  that  came  to  witness  the  ex- 
ecution and.  though  the  country  was  then  sparsely 
settled,  there  were  said  to  be  1.500  people  in  the 
crowd  about  the  gallows. 

Two  military  companies,  one  from  Rushville 
and  the  other  from  Mt.  Sterling,  under  id 

of  Capt.  Toneray,  were  on  duty  to  preserve  ordi  r 
and.  ill  their  bright  colored  uniform-  and  plumed 
hats,  they  made  an  imposing  spectacle  as  they 
marched  and  counter-marched  about  the  streets 
preliminary  to  starting  for  the  place  of  execution, 
which  wa.s  on  the  west  hank  of  Crane  Creek. 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  lower  road  to  Beards- 
town.  Flere  the  gallows  had  been  >n  ted.  wbich 
consisted  of  a  platform  about  twelve  feet  square 
with  a  large  post  in  the  center.  Across  the  top  of 
this  |iost  was  a  beam,  and  it  was  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  this  that  the  ropes  were  . 

old  log  jail,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
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city  calaboose,  and  as  the  time  for  the  execution 
drew  near,  the  military  companies  fonnod  in 
front  of  the  building  and.  at  command  of  Capt. 
Toneray,  guns  were  loaded  with  powder  and  ball 
while  the  curious  crowd  looked  on. 

In  an  upper  apartment  of  the  jail  stood  the 
McFaddens,  tall,  spare  looking  men,  who  in  their 
white  shrouds  and  with  ropes  already  tied  around 
their  necks,  were  waiting  for  the  command  to 
start  to  the  gallows,  in  the  street  helow  was  a 
wagon,  with  two  rough  coffins  and,  as  the  con- 
demned men  wen'  brought  from  the  jail,  they 
took  their  seat  on  the  coffins  and,  with  the  mili- 
tary company  as  a  guard,  and  a  martial  band  of 
life  and  drum  in  the  lead,  the  procession  started. 
Hillsides  'and  tree-tops  were  crowded  with 
people  at  the  place  of  execution,  and  after  the 
arrival  of  the  two  condemned  men.  Sheriff  Haden 
permitted  their  friends  and  relatives  to  come 
forward  and  bid  them  farewell.  Among  the  num- 
ber who  accepted  this  privilege  were  the  wife  and 
mother  and  h^r  daughter,  who  then  took  their 
places  in  the  crowd  a  few  rods  from  the  gallows 
to  await,  with  breaking  hearts,  the  execution  of 
their  loved  ones. 

Rev.  Richard  Haney,  who  was  the  Methodist 
minister  at  Rushville  at  that  time,  was  asked  to 
give  spiritual  counsel  to  the  prisoners  and.  every 
day  for  a  month,  he  visited  them  at  their  cells  in 
the  old  log  jail.  Speaking  of  the  occurrence  to 
the  writer  when  he  last  visited  this  city,  Rev. 
Haney  said  the  men  received  him  kindly  and 
prayed  fervently  for  forgiveness.  On  the  scaffold 
he  offered  prayer  ami.  as  the  white  cap  was 
drawn  over  the  head  of  the  elder  McFadden.  lie 
cried  out  in  despair:  "A  moment  more  anil  I 
shall  be  in  eternity:  Oh!  Lord,  stand  hv  me." 
At  that  moment  William  Ellis,  a  deputy  of 
Sheriff  Thomas  Iladoii.  sprang  the  traps  and  the 
murder  of  John  Wilson  was  avenged. 

Fielding  Frame  was  the  last  man  to  he  executed 
for  murder  committed  in  Schuyler  County,  and 
his  trial  and  execution  took  :  lace  at  Carthage  in 
Hancock  County,  frame  was  a  deckhand  on  an 
Illinois  River  steamboat  ami  landed  at  Erie,  be- 
tween Frederick  ami  Bcardstown,  in  the  winter 
of  1S37-3S.  His  boat  was  held  in  pert  when  ice 
closed  navigation  and  Frame  loumred  aboui  the 
tavern.  One  night  a  contented  and  good-natured 
German  aroused  his  ire  because  lie  would  not 
stop  smoking  when  ordered  to  and.  in  the  fight 
that  ensued,  Frame  stabbed  his  victim  to  death. 
He  was  taken   into  custody  at  once  and  con- 


veyed to  Rushville,  where  he  was  placed  in  the 
new  log  and  brick  jail  that  hid  just  hen  com- 
pleted. An  in, '.Man  nt  was  found  against  him  by 
the  grand  jury  at  the  June  term  of  court  in  1838 
and  the  case  was  taken  to  Hancock  County  on  a 
change  of  venue. 

Judge  Ralston  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  case 
in   Carthage  and   Henry   L.    Bryant,    of    Fulton 

County,  was  Prosecuting  Attorney.     Fn i  was 

defended  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  T.  Lyle 
Dickey,  of  Rushville,  afterwards  a  meml  r  of  tie- 
Illinois  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  an 
arrest  of  judgment  for  several  causes  and  the 
paper  in  his  handwriting  is  now  on  tile,  among 
others  in  the  case,  at  Carthage. 

Frame  was  found  guilty  on  the  24th  of  April. 
IS.".!),  and  received  sentence  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, when  Judge  Ralston  fixed  the  date  of  his 
execution  on  Saturday,  May  is.  between  the 
hours  of  n1  noon  and  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
on  a  -allows  to  he  erected  within  a  mile  of  Car- 
thage, and  it  was  done.  The  site  selected  was 
in  or  near  Hie  ravine  running  southeasterly  from 
town  .and  the  execution,  being  a  public  one,  was 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  spectators  from  all 
the  country  around. 


CHAPTER  XXXT. 


TIEXOMEXA— CALAMITOUS  EVENTS. 


STORMS.    FLOODS    AND    EPIDEMICS THE    DEEP    SNOW 

OF  IS30-3] — CENTRAL  ASfl  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS 
COVERED  WITtl  FROZEN  CRYSTALS  TO  A  DEPTH  OE 
FOUR  FEET HARDSHIPS  ENDURED  UV  THE  SET- 
TLERS AND  DESTRUCTIVE  EFFECTS  OX  DOMESTIC 
ANTMALS  AND  WILD  GAME — A  CONTEMPORANE- 
OUS DESCRIPTION  BY  A  JACKSONVILLE  PAPER — 
THE  SUDDEN  FREEZE  OF  1S3G — THE  FLOOD  OF  1S44 

—  VILLAGE    OF     ERIE    WIPED    OFT    OF    EXISTENCE 

DISASTROUS  TORNADOES  OF  1  S50i  AXn  Jgg] — 0TfI. 
EP.  EARLIER  AMI  LATER  VIMTVTIONS THE  FALL- 
ING stars  of  isr:r:.  and  a  memorable  meteoric 

SI  EN]    OF  1S7G-     CHOLERA   EPIDEMICS  OF    1.834   AND 

1S41 — list  of  vi<  tims  or  each  visitation. 
An  old  Indian  legend  thai   :•  hi  of  a  winter  of 
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unusual  severity  was  current  in  Illinois  wlion  the 
first  settlors  came,  but  it  w.is  of  a  time  in  the 
far  distant  past,  and  but  little  heed  was  given 
tn  ir  until  1S30,  when  the  settlers  had  cause  to 
remember  the  tradition.  Up  to  this  time  the 
winters  in  Illinois  had  not  been  regarded  as  a 
season  to  ho  dreaded  by  the  hardy  pioneers  who 
were  accustomed  to  a  rigorous  life  in  all  its 
phases.  But  the  winter  of  1S30-31  was  the  ex- 
ception, and  it  is  referred  to  in  history  as  "the 
winter  of  the  deep  show."  for  never  since  tlj.it 
time  luis  the  snowfall  been  so  heavy. 

Snow  began  falling  on  the  night  of  December 
20,  1830,  and  continue,]  steadily  for  three  days, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  February  that 
the  skies  cleared  and  the  snows  ceased.  The 
whole  of  Central  and  Xorthorn  Illinois  was  cov- 
ered with  snow  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  on  a  level, 
and,  in  places,  it  was  banked  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  To  the  isolated  settlers,  living  in 
their  rude  cabins  mid  with  only  scaur  shelter  for 
their  stock,  the  snow  was  a  calamity  that  was 
disheartening.  Many  of  them  were  newcomers 
in  the  country,  and  had  hardy  provided  a  place 
of  abode  when  winter  set  in.  and  no  human 
ton<nie  or  pen  can  picture  their  trials  and  suf- 
fering during  that  memorable  winter. 

With  the  snow-  piled  high  around  their  little 
cabins,  the  men  made  desperate  efforts  to  save 
their  stock  and  tunnel-like  paths  were  cut  to  the 
stock  shelters  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  spent  its 
fury.  Those  who  had  planti  d  crops  had  their 
corn  shocked  in  the,  field,  and  it  could  only  be 
reached  by  cutting  out  a  path  through  the  solidly 
packed  snow,  and  as  one  shock  was  used  the  path 
was  extended  to  another.  The  newcomers  who 
had  no  reserve  crop  to  draw  upon  were  indeed  in 
sore  straits,  and  their  losses  were  proportionately 
heavy.  Within  the  home  the  closest  economy  was 
necessary,  as  it  was  weeks  before  trails  were 
broken  that  would  allow  communication  between 
the  settlers.  The  abundance  of  wild  -.Tame  af- 
forded a  welcome  food  supply,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  this,  gaunt  famine  would  have  invaded 
the  pioneer  hemes  during  that  cheerless  winter, 
and  added  horrors  would  have  resulted.  As  it 
was  the  suffering  was  intense,  but  as  the  snow- 
went  off  gradually  with  the  coming  of  sin-ins.  the 
settlers  took  renewed  hope  and  \'rw  abandoned 
their  western  home  on  account  of  the  rigorous 
winter  that  has  never  sine,  been  equaled.  Along 
with  the  snow  came  a  season  of  extreme  low  tem- 
perature and  the  only  known  record  of  this  event- 


tul  winter  is  preserved  in  the  files  of  The  Jack- 
sonville Patriot,  where,  tinder  date  of  February 
20,  1.831,  we  laid  the  following  interesting  and 
authentic  n  ord : 

"The  Sharon.-— The  weather  has  been  unusu- 
ally severe  and  invariably  cold  since  December 
20,  the  snow  being  so  deep  as  to  render  traveling 
almost  impo  sible.  The  <  asti  rn  mail  by  -i  ige 
coach  from  Terre  Haute,  In!.,  has  not  arrived 
for  six  weeks,  and  the  northern  mail  from  Ga- 
lena but  on.  c  in  -ix  weeks,  an  1  the  orl 
are  much   retarded   by   the  deep   snow.     During 

several    vinters  past  the  weather  has  ! n  very 

mild  and  agreeable;  therefore,  we  trust  the  late 
immigrants  to  this  country  have  too  much  forti- 
tude and  discretion  to  become  intimidated  at  this 
had  winter  and  look  upon  it  as  a  criterion  to 
alarm  thorn.  Following  has  been  the  depth  of  the 
snow  on  a  level  in  the  woods: 

Di  con  hi  r  20,  1S30  -1    foot.  -1  inches. 

January  10.  1S31— 2  fee:  in  inches. 

January  31 — 3  feet  4  inches. 

February  2—3  feet  S  inches. 

Following  is  the  record  of  temperature: 

December  22 — S  below  zero. 

January  5 — 15  below  zero. 

February  <", — 19  below  zero. 

February  7—23  below  zero. 

"It  is  suppos  d  that  more  than  five  feet  of  snow 
fell,  but  it  settled  to  about  three  feet.  The 
records  of  Illinois  do  not  record  a  like  deep 
snow." 

Climatic. — The  climate  of  Illinois  is  most 
erratic  at  all  times,  and.  on  January  2S.  1S73. 
the  mercury  fell  to  40  degrees  below  zero,  which 
is  the  record  for  low  temperature.  Rut  the  most 
remarkable  freak  of  weather  recalled  by  Schuyler 
pioneers  occurred  on  December  20.  1S30,  when  a 
sue. ion  cold  wave  swooped  down  on  Central 
Illinois  and  caught  the  sottlers  unaware.  Al- 
though in  mid-winter,  it  was  seasonably  warm 
thai  day  and  a  drizzling  rain  had  soaked  the 
ground.  It  cleared  up  alwut  noon  and  farmers 
were  about  their  outdoor  work,  when  about  2 
o'clock,  it  began  to  grow  dark  and  a  strong  wind 
sprang  up  from  the  northwest.  It  was  a  cold, 
hitler  wind,  and  the  temperature  went  down  with 
a  rush.  Within  a  very  short  time  everything  was 
frozen  solid  and  chickens,  pigs  and  other  small 
animals  were  frozen  in  the  muddy  gro 
their  sharp  instinct  prompted  them  to  seek  a 
[.lace   of   shelter.      Men   who   had    driven   to   the 
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Wo  find  in  Hoses'  -History  of  Illinois."  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  two  men  in  this  storm,  hut 
are  unable  to  verify  it.  The  article  in  question 
iv  his  as  follows:  "Those  caught  out  on  horse- 
hark  were  frozen  to  their  saddles,  and  had  to  he 
lifted  off  and  carried  to  the  fire  to  he  thawed 
apart.  Two  young  men  were  frozen  to  death 
near  Rushville.  One  of  them  was  found  sitting 
with  his  hack  against  a  tree,  with  his  horse's 
bridle  over  his  arm  and  his  horse  frozen  in  front 
of  him.  The  other  was  partly  in  a  kneeling  posi- 
tion with  a  tinder  box  in  one  hand  and  flint  in  an- 

ligbt.  Many  other  casualties  were  reported.  As 
to  the  extent  of  the  temperature,  however,  no  in- 
strument lias  left  any  record,  but  ice  was  frozen  in 
the  streams,  ^s  variously  reported,  from  six  inches 
to  a  foot  in  thickness  in  a  few  hours." 

The  Flood  or  1M4.— As  the  winter  of  1S30- 
31  is  known  as  "the  year  of  the  dee;,  snow"  and 
that  of  1S3C  at  the  season  of  the  '•sudden  freeze." 
so  is  the, year  Kit  known  as  the  time  of  the 
mighty  flood.  In  the  spring  andsummerof  that 
years,  the  Illinois  River  was  raised  to  a  height 
far  in  excess  of  any  period  known  since  the  set- 
tlement of  the  State,  and  the  high  water  marks 
in  the  Illinois  River  valley  are  based  on  the  stage 
of  the  water  of  that  year.  The  river  valley  coun- 
try was  then  sparsely,  settled  in  Schuyler,  and 
property  lossess  were  not  as  heavy  as  "they  have 
been  in  more  recent  flood  years,  but  more  than 
one  town-site  along  the  river  and  creeks  received 
a  death  blow  by  the  high  water  of  that  year. 
Prominent  among  these  was  the  town  of  Erie. 
which  was  located  about  three  miles  below  Fred- 
erick. After  the  flood  of  1MI.  Erie  was  known 
of  no  more,  and  the  shipping  business  that  was 
carried  on  there  was  diverted  to  Frederick. 

Storms  i\  Siinviri:  CorxTY.— Devastation 
from  tornados  was  unknown  in  Schuyler  County 
in  the  early  days,  but  with  scattered  settlements 
the  storms  were  less  noticeable,  and  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  a  mighty  force  to  have  exerted 
itself,  and  yet  have  left  no  marks  of  its  na  .1 
save  in  the  timbered  county.  Such  storms  have 
passed  unnoticed  .and  there  is  no  one  to  chron- 
icle them  and.  for  this  history,  we  will  consider 
the  first  tornado  as  occurring  October  23,  1  S-*>* "•. 
when  the  village  of  Littleton  was  destroyed. 
Evidence  of  an  approaching  storm  was  tirst   no- 


ticed about  •"'  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  wli 
heavy  black  cloud  was  seen  in  the  south 
Wit  I'm  an  in.-redibly  short  time  it  reach  . 
village  of  Littleton  and.  sweeping  on  [> 
northwest,  left  a  pile  of  wreckage  whe: 
niomi  at  I-  fore,  stores,  churches  and  dwe 
stood.  Strangely  enough,  no  one  was  1 
outright,  though  the  houses  and  stores 
tumbled  down  with  the  inmates  ent;  ngled  i 
ruins.  The  town  at  that  time  extendi  1  ..'■ 
main   road   from    Rushville  to   Macomb,   an. 

most  c 1  lete  destruction  was  on 

of  the  street.  The  dwelling  houses  of  Messrs 
Witt  and  Rrumer,  and  the  store  of  Jai  - 
Witt  &  Co.  were  so  located  and  escaped  .:.  - 
tion. 

The   following  list  of  property   losses.    . 
gating  $15,000.  was  published  in  Tl 
'limes    the   week    following    the    stoi 
church     (frame).     $G00;     Methodist     Ep's 
church   (brick).  $1,500;  Jacob  Louis.  s.juO: 
tarn  Snyder.  $300;  E.  Abbott  and  .1.  J '.  Ertmo 
J?100 ;    Rev.    Stewart.    $S00 ;    Dr.    I 'avis,    s; 
P.    P..    Cordell.   $150;    J.   O.    Smith.   s70f>: 
Simpson.   s;,o:    r.   Xidiols.   $200;    E.    M.    W: 
$S00:  Rev.  L.  Shelby.  $230;  DeWitt  &  Co..  ■ 
Jamesp  DeWitt,  $50;  Talbert  Craw  0  1 1,   - 
Crawford   &   Cordell.  $1,500;    Wm.    Hill,   s; 
Mrs.  Dale.  SG0O;  Kennada  Odell,  SO  - 

Within    an    hour   alter    the   cyclom     tl 
reached  Rushville,  and  all  the  physicians  is 
went  to  the  aid  of  the  injured.    Aim     2  1 
seriously    injured    was    William    Crawford 
died    the   following   Tuesday,    and    this   was 
only  fatality  that  resulted  frmn  the  torna  ' 
relief  fund  was  quickly  raised  in   Hushviii-> 
was  sent  to  Littleton  to  be  used  iuc- 
iujured  ones,  many  of  whom  lost  almost  all 
propi  t-ty  and  were  left  disabled  an  1  desti:  :: 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  Lit:    -   •     -    - 
the  western   pact  of  Schuyler  County  w::-_- 
the  most  destructive  storm  in  the  history 
county.     September  24.   1SS1.   is  tl.. 
storm,    which    left    a    well    defined    I 
through   Adams  and   Schuyler  Counties.     :- 
from  the  southwest  and.  as  it  appro: 
its  path  was  a  mile  wide  and  its  power  - 
tearful.     The  day  had  been  hoi   an  1  sulrr 
the  first  sign  of  a  storm  was  noted  in  i 
of  the  afternoon.     About  3:30.  whih 
of    Camden    were   engaged    in    their   d 
unmindful  of  danger,  the  ston 
fury.      Houses    were   demolished    ' 
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rujiants  could  rush  to  close  the  floors;  there 
was  n<>  time  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  before 
they  had  time  to  realize  that  a  tornado  was  upon 
them,  the  village  was  a  tangled  mass  of  ruins.  Of 
the  forty  buildings  in  the  town  not  more  than 
six  escaped  being  demolished,  and  yet  amid 
such  a  mass  of  wreckage,  only  one  life  was  lost — 
that  of  Mrs.  B.  I'.  Watts,  who  was  crushed  to 
death  beneath  the  ruins  of  her  home.  Many 
miraculous  escapes  from  death  occurred  during 
the  few  minutes  that  the  storm  lasted,  and  in- 
stances are  related  of  the  power  o:'  the  wind 
that  are  almost  incredible.  While  Camden  suf- 
fered the  brunt  of  the  storm,  the  damage  to 
property  in  the  southwest  part  of  Huntsville 
Township  was  also  severe:  many  farm  buildings 
being  unroofed  and  wrecked  by  the  force  of  the 
wind.  The  wide  extent  of  the  storm  caused  a 
property  loss  of  perhaps  $2.~>.000,  but  we  will 
not  attempt  to  give  the  losses  in  detail. 

Other  storms  of  less  violence  have  been  noted 
in  the  west  part  of  the  county,  and  old  settlers 
distinctly  remember  five  that  closely  followed 
the  path  of  the  Camden  tornado.  On  June  31. 
18G0,  the  north  part  of  Littleton  Township  was 
swept  by  a  tornado,  but  the  greatest  damage 
to  property  at  that  time  was  in  MeDonough 
County. 

On  July  5  1004,  the  village  of  Ray  was  in  the 
path  of  a  cyclone  that,  like  the  two  previous  ones 
in  the  county,  came  from  the  southwest.  The 
effects  of  this  tornado  were  first  noticed  near  the 
Houston  church,  and  from  there  to  Ray  the  wind 
carried  everything  before  it.  The  storm  struck 
the  village  about  5  :30  in  the  afternoon  and  totally 
demolished  the  two-story  school  building,  but 
did  no  other  serious  damage.  The  destructive 
/one  of  this  tornado  varied  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred yards  in  width. 

The  city  of  Rushville  and  the  country  to  the 
south  of  us  have  been  remarkably  free  from  de- 
structive tornadoes  in  the  eighty  y.-ars  sice  the 
county  was  settled,  but  whether  this  is  a  more 
chance  of  fate,  or  our  safety  is  guarded  by  pe- 
culiar location  or  conditions,  is  one  of  the  un- 
solved meteorological  problems. 

Other  Notable  Phenomena. — Natural  phe- 
nomena, which  are  now  accurately  forecasted  and 
looked  for  with  interest  by  the  general  public. 
as  well  as  astronomers  and  scientists,  were  I  eld 
in  superstitions  awe  by  tin  early  pioneers,  ami 
with  the  coming  of  the  great  meteoric  shower  on 
November  13,  1S33,  many  of  the  pioneers  looked 


up.u,  it  as  the  end  of  nil  things  earthly.  In  the 
early  morning  hours,  the  heavens  were  ablaze 
with  a  shower  of  metei  rs  that  seemed  to  envelope 
:he  earth.  From  their  rude  loir-cabins  the  set- 
tlers looked  out  upon  the  neird  s<  em  thai  seemed 
to  [)  rrend  the  destruction  of  the  world.  From 
v\,i-\-  part  of  the  heavens  meteors  were  flashing 
by  thousands,  and  nom  who  gazed  upon  the  won- 
derful sight  could  ever  forget  the  grandeur  of 
the  scene  or  the  relief  that  came  with  the  rising 
of  the  sun  a  few  horn's  afterwards. 

An  eelipse  of  the  sun  that  turned  daylight  into 
darkness  is  another  event  worthy  of  recording. 
It  occurred  on  August  7,  1SG0.  and  the  eclipse 
was  total  about  4:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
During  this  time  the  earth  was  in  semi-darkness 
.ind  the  chickens  left  their  range  and  sought 
the  roost.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  and 
a  splendid  opportunity  was  had  to  observe  this 
marvelous  phenonreon.  the  shadow  on  the  sun 
remaining  distinct  until  about  G  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

On  the  evening  of  December  21,  1876,  a  great 
meteor  passed  over  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  glowing  globe,  looking  as  lar^e  as  a  barrel, 
slowly  coursed  across  the  heavens,  traveling  in 
a  northeasterly  direction.  It  was  about  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening  when  the  meteor  appeared,  and  all 
at  once  the  whole  outdoor  region  was  lighted  up 
like  mid-day.  and  people  ran  to  the  doors  and 
window-,  not  knowing  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
light.  The  whole  display  extending  from  horizon 
to  horizon,  probably  did  not  occupy  over  half  a 
mil  ute.  and  yet  the  meteor  producing  it  seemed 
to  move  slowly  and  apparently  dropped  to  the 
earth  a  few  miles  away:  but  this  was  only  an  ap- 
parent delusion,  for  it  was  the  wonder  of  half  the 
continent,  and  those  who  saw  it  have  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  its  grandeur  to  this  day. 

The  Cholera  Epidemic  or  1S34. — One  of  the 
pioneers  who  passed  through  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  1834  was  Rev.  John  Scripps,  who  wrote  the 
following  graphic  account  of  that  deadly  pesti- 
Ience : 

"Brightly  rose  the  sun  on  Thursday,  the  third 
of  July.  1834.  Hailed  with  pleasing  sensations  by 
our  whole  community  as  the  precursor  of  a  day 
of  joy  and  festivity,  which  the  morrow — the 
jubilant  Fourth— our  national  festive  day  was 
appointed  to  be.  We  intended  to  commemorate  it 
by  the  first  Methodist  Sunday  school  celebration 
ever  held  in  the  place,  to  which  the  whol  •  country 
was    invited,    and    for   which    this    was    the   day 
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oi  arrangements,  ami  busy  hands  were  early 
and. late  at  work  making  due  preparations.  The 
youths  were  particularly  animated  and  active. 
The  place  for  the  festival  was  selcted  and  put  in 
order,  and  everything  arranged.  The  day  seemed 
to  close  auspiciously  ..  i  our  highest  anticipations 
for    the    morrow. 

"It  came.  But  O!  what  a  gloomy  reverse  of  all 
we  had  meant!  The  first  salutations  of  that 
morning  announced  to  our  ears  the  soul-harrow- 
ing fact  that  the  destroyer  had  come,  and  the 
Angel  of  Death  was  among  us.  Two  of  our 
halest  and  most  robust  citizens,  William  Mc- 
Creery  and  C.  V.  Pu.tmau.  had  been  cut  down,  and 
the  insatiate  foe  was  grasping  at  other  victims. 
The  two  had  spent  the  evening  together  in  social 
converse.  That  they  were  almost  simultaneously 
attacked  and  sunk,  no  more  to  rise  to  the  busy 
scenes  of  life,  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  their  de- 
mise. 

"Before  the  day  closed  another,  a  Miss  Smith, 
was  numbered  with  them,  and  others  had  re- 
ceived the  fatal  summons  which,  on  the  following 
day,  swept  from  us  tour  more  to  the  oblivion  of 
the  grave — a  Mrs.  Withers:  J. ones  Haggarty, 
a  carpenter:  Rnel  Redfield.  a  blacksmith,  and 
his  child.  They  yicldi  d  to  the  stern  mandate  and 
passed  away. 

<-On  Sunday  death  seemed  to  pause  in  his  exe- 
cution. None  on  that  day  died,  r.ut  this  gloomy 
pall  still  hung  sullenly  over  us.  and  there  was 
no  pause  in  the  threatening  horror  that  invested 
us.  The  heart-rending  wallings  of  survivors 
for  their  departed  ones;  the  dark  presages  of 
what  might  yet  lie  before  us.  portending  greater 
evils:  the  agonizing  groans  and  moanings  of 
yet  other  victims,  writhing  in  excruciating  pangs, 
all  combined  to  incite  intensest  terror. 

"On  Monday  the  venerable  parents  of  the  first 
named  victim.  William  McCrcery,  both  lay 
shrouded  in  death,  r.ut  to  them  no  doubl  death 
was  bereft  of  its  terrible  aspect  and  had  lost  its 
stin-  and  the  grave  lighted  up  with  a  heaven- 
inspiring  hope  of  glorious  immortality.  They 
were  as  shocks  of  ripened  -rain,  ready  for  the 
sickle,  full  of  days  and  devotedly  pious.  Another 
victim  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  Gay  closed  the 
mortalities  of  that  day.     .     .     . 

"On  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  cholera  our 
town  began  rapidly  to  depopulate,  not  only  by 
death,  hut  by  flight :  a  panic  seized  the  inhabitants 
and  some  sou-ht  refuge  from  its  ravages  among 
their    more    distant    country    friends,    others    in 


encampments  in  the  far  off  woods,  by  which 
many  houses  became  vacated  and  our  streets 
Ikeralh  deserted.  There  seemed  scarcely  enough 
left  of  human  life  to  die  or  to  feed  the  rapacious 
maw  of  the  Tell  monster.'  We.  however,  fitted 
up  for  a  temporary  hospital  the  two  story  frame 
building  on  East  Jefferson  street,  to  which  were 
conveyed  all  the  patients  who  could  no;  other- 
wise he  cared  for.  to  be  nursed  and  attended  to 
under  the  general  superindentency  and  medical 
treatment  of  It.  VanZandt." 

We  omit  the  detailed  description  of  the  scenes 
in  the  cholera  hospital,  as  related  by  Rev  Scripps, 
hut  cannot  leave  unnoticed  the  valiant  service 
performed  by  four  young  men  who  volunteered 
their  services  as  nurses.  Xever  did  a  soldier  on 
any  battlefield  show  more  bravery  than  did  these 
young  men.  who,  without  hope  of  reward  or 
glorious  renown,  went  bravely  to  their  death. 
They  were  Daniel  Sherwood.  John  R.  York, 
William  Willis  and  a  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  first 
three  were  martyrs  to  the  cause. 

Rev.  John  Scripps  was  untiring  in  his  minis- 
tratioi  ?  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  was  at  the 
In,'  ide  of  the  dying  until  he  was  himself  stricken. 
After  the  death  of  Rev.  Jewell,  who  aided  him  in 
the  work,  he  was  the  only  minister  left  in  the 
village.  Rev.  Scripps  ascribes  his  recovery  to  a 
strict  observance  of  dietetic  restrictions  and  care- 
ful nursing  by  his  devoted  wife,  who  was  a 
valiant  aid  during  the  dreadful  scourge. 

The  following  list  of  deaths  from  cholera  in 
Rushville  during  the  year  1S3J  iVas  kept  by 
Samuel  llindman  in  that  memorable  year,  and  is 
corrof  : 

July  -1— C.  V.  Putman.  William  McCreery, 
Miss  Smith. 

July  5— Ruel  Redfield.  child  of  Redfield.  Mrs. 
Weathers.    James    Ilaggerty. 

July     T— Mr.  and   Mis.  McCreery,  Mr.  Gay.. 

July     S— Child  of  Mr.  Angel. 

July    0 — Mr.  Avers,  child  of  George  Henry. 

July  10 — Mr.  Barkhousen,  Mrs.  Smith. 

July   11— Mr.  McCabe. 

July  12— Mr.  Sherwood. 

July  13— Mrs.  Dunlap. 

July  1-1— A  German  lady,  John  R.  York.  WP- 
liam  Willis.   Mr.  Campbell. 

July  17- -Mrs.  Basil  Bowen,  Mr.  Barkhousen. 

July  2G— Rev.  Mr.  Jewell. 

July  P,0— Madison  Worthinston. 

Aug.  1— Major  Upton.     A  total  of  27. 

Mr.  E.  H.  O.  Seeley,  now  living  iu  Rushville  at 
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the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-four  years,  was  in  the 
undertaking  business  when  the  cholera  scourge 
of  IS34  cm  mo.  and  lie  was  one  of  the  few  who 
were  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  disease 
and  escaped  its  contagion.  Xo  soldier  for  cross 
or  crown  did  more  exalted  service  than  he  in 
attending  to  the  burial  of  the  cholera  victims. 
and  oftentimes  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  se- 
cure help  enough  to  deposit  the  body  in  the  tomb. 
According  to  Mr.  Seeley's  remembrance  the 
cholera  was  brought  to  Ilushvilie  by  the  family 
of  a  Mr.  Wilson,  who  emigrated  here  from  Mary- 
laud.  They  came  by  boat  from  Xew  Orleans, 
accompanied  by  Basil  Bowen  and  family,  and  on 
the  way  up  the  Illinois  River  Mrs.  Wilson  died 
of  cholera.  Wishing  to  give  his  wife  a  civilized 
burial.  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Bowen  family  were 
landed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
Beardstown  and  notice  was  sent  to  Mr.  Seeley  at 
Rushville  to  prepare  a  coffin.  Messrs.  McCreery 
and  Putnian  assisted  in  the  burial,  and  they  were 


the  first  victims  of  the  pestilence  that  was 
destined  to  claim  more  than  a  score  of  lives,  and 
bring  terror  into  a  community  Uiat  had  never 
before  known  by  experience  of  the  cholera  plague. 

There  was  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  the 
spring  of  1S41,  and  it  continued  throughout  the 
summer  with  a  large  fatality,  although  not  equal- 
ing that  of  the  year  1S34.  From  Mr.  Hindman's 
list  of  deaths  of  that  year  we  gel  the  following 
names  and  dates: 

March  18— A  child  of  Mr.  Met/.. 

April  10— Mr.  Rl 1. 

May  22— J.  Eads'. 

July  31— Mrs.  McCroskey. 

August    t — Child  of  I).   Huff. 

August  -".1 — Mr.   Gasper. 

August  31 — ."Mr.  Brown. 

September  21— Child  of  Hart  Fellows. 

October  -1—  Mr.  Moore. 

November  1 — Mrs.  Joseph  Leonard. 
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THE  PART  OF  BIOGRAPHY  IX  GENERAL  HISTORY — 
CITIZENS  OF  SCHUYLER  COUNTY  AND  OUTLINES 
OF  PERSONAL  HISTORY — PERSONAL  SKETCHES  AK- 
RANGED  IN  ENCYCLOPEDIC  ORDER. 

The  verdict  of  mankind  has  awarded  to  the 
Muse  of  History  the  highest  place  anions  the 
Classic  Nine.  The  extent  of  her  office,  however, 
appears  to  he,  by  many  minds,  hut  imperfectly 
understood.  The  task  of  the  historian  is  compre- 
hensive and  exacting,  'i  rue  history  reaches  be- 
yond the  doings  of  court  or  camp,  beyond  the  is- 
sue of  battles  or  the  effects  of  treaties,  and  re- 
cords the  trials  and  the  triumphs,  the  failures 
and  the  successes  of  the  men  who  make  history. 
It  is  Imi  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  events  that  fails  to  accord  to  portraiture 
and  biography  its  rightful  position  as  a  part — 
and  no  unimportant  part —  of  historic  narrative. 
Behind  and  beneath  the  activities  of  outward  life 
the  motive  power  lies  out  of  sight,  just  as  the 
furnace  fires  that  work  the  pi-ton  and  keep  the 
ponderous  screw  revolving  down  in  the  darkness 
of  the  hold.  So.  the  impulsive  power  which 
shapes  the  course  of  communities  may  be  found 
in  the  molding  influences  which  form  its  citizens. 

It  is  no  mere  idle  curiosity  that  prompts  men 
to  wish  to  learn  the  private,  as  well  as  the  public, 
lives  of  their  fellows.  Rather  is  it  true  that  such 
desire  tends  to  prove  universal  brotherhood;  and 
the  interest  in  personality  and  biography  is  not 
confined  to  men  of  any  particular  caste  or  voca- 
tion. 

The  list  of  those,  to  whose  -ot  it  talis  to  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  great  drama  of  lit'.',  is 
comparatively  short:  yet  communities  are  made 
up  of  individuals,  and  the  aggregate  of  achieve- 
ments— no  less  than  the  sum  totai  of  human  hap- 
piness— is  made  up  of  the  deeds  of  those  men  and 
women  niiose  primary  aim.  through  life,  is  faith- 
fully to  perform  tin-  duty  that  comes  nearest  to 
hand.  Individual  influences  upon  human  affairs 
will  be  considered  potent  or  insignificant,  accord- 
ing to  the  standpoint  from  which  it  is  viewed.  To 
him  who.  standing  upon  the  seashore.  notes  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  and  listens  to  the  sullen 
roar  of  the  waves,  as  the\  break  upon  the  beach 
in  seething  foam,  seemingly  chafing  at  their  lim- 
itations, the  ocean  appears  so  vast  as  to  need  no 
tributaries.  Yet.  without  the  smallest  rill  that 
helps  to  swell  the  "Father  of  Waters.''  the  mighty 
torrent  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  less,  ued.  and 
the  beneficent   influence  of   the  Gulf  Stream  di- 


minished. Countless  streams,  currents  and  coun- 
ter currents— -sometimes  mingling,  sometimes 
counteracting  each  other — collectively  combine  to 
give  motion  to  the  accumulated  mass  of  waters. 
So  is  it — and  so  must  it  ever  be — in  the  ocean  of 
human  action,  which  is  formed  by  the  blending 
and  repulsion  of  currents  of  thought,  of  influence 
and  of  life,  yet  more  numerous  and  more  tortu- 
ous than  those  which  form  the  "fountains  of  the 
d<  ep."  The  acts  and  characters  of  men.  like  the 
-_-ver.il  faces  that  compose  a  composite  picture, 
are  wrought  together  into  a  compacl  or  hetero- 
geneous whole.  History  is  condensed  biography; 
"Biography  is  History  teaching  by  example." 

It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  rise 
above  the  generalization  of  history  and  trace,  in 
t  ie  personality  and  careers  of  the  men  from 
whom  it  sprang,  the  principles  and  influences,  the 
impulses  and  ambitions,  the  labors,  struggles 
and  triumphs  that  engross  their  lives. 

Here  are  recorded  the  careers  and  achieve- 
ments of  pioneers  who.  "when  the  fullness  of  time 
had  come,"  came  from  widely  separated  sources, 
some  from  beyond  the  sea.  impelled  by  divers 
motives,  little  conscious  of  the  import  of  their 
acts,  and  but  dimly  anticipating  the  harvest 
which  would  spring  from  the  sowing.  They  built 
their  primitive  homes,  toiling  for  a  present  sub- 
sistence while  laving  the  foundations  of  private 
fortunes  and  future  advancement. 

Most  of  these  have  passed  away,  but  not  before 
they  beheld  a  development  of  business  and  popu- 
lation surpassing  the  wildest  dreams  of  fancy  or 
expectation.  A  few  yet  remain  whose  years  have 
passed  the  allotted  three  -.-ere  and  ten.  and  who 
love  to  recount,  among  the  cherished  memories  of 
their  lives,  their  reminiscences  of  early  days. 

[Tlie  following  items  of  personal  an.l  family 
history,  having  been  arranged  in  encyclopedic 
ic.r    alphabetical)    order    as    to    names    of    the    in- 

rtivi.lii.ii   s. injects,   no   special   index   to  this  part  of 
the  work  will  be  found   necessary.] 

ACHESON,  Alexander.--  In  the  Achesons  of 
Bainbridge  Township,  are  recognized  one  of  the 
in. .st  thrifty  and  progressive  families  of  Schuyler 
County,  and  no  more  worthy  representative  of  it 
.could  be  selected  than  the  gentleman  whose  name 
heads  this  article.  Retaining  the  familiar  and 
admired  characteristics  of  the  Lest  class  of  Irish- 
men, bright,  shrewd  and  courteous.  Alexander 
Achesou  has  been  a  resident  of  the  county  for 
forty  years,  and  during  that  long  period  has  stead- 
ily earned  the  confidence  and  affctiou  of  his  as- 
sociates, spreading  good  cheer  alum  his  path- 
way,  and,   in  his   declining  years,   receiving   his 
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manifold  reward,  in  the  gratitude  of  those  whose 
lives  he  has  In  ghtcned  and  uplifted.  A  firm 
Democrat  ever  iu  e  lie  Liucaini  eutitled  to  vote 
and  personal!}  popular,  Mr.  Acheson  lias  never 
sought  either  political  or  public  honors,  hut  has 
given  his  undivided  attention  to  farming  as  the 
serious  business  of  his  life,  which  has  brought 
to  his  family  and  himsell  those  comforts  ivhicb 
go  far  to  counteract  unavoidable  hardships.  Now 
living  upon  his  thoroughly  cultivated  and  high  .. 
improved  farm  of  -Iu  acres,  his  comfortable  resi- 
dence and  capacious  barns  give  evidence  of  past 
years  of  industry  and  present  contentment  while, 
witii  a  good  wife  and  filial  children  affording  a 
complete  solace,  the  present  days  of  Alexander 
Aehcson  must  be  filled  with  the  kindly  peace  of 
the  wise  and  faithful  worker  who  has  ins  rew;  rd. 

Mr.  Acheron  is  a  native  of  County  Tyrone,  Ire- 
land, born  in  March,  JV>T,  a  sou  of  Charles  and 
Sarah  (Coudy)  Aehcson,  both  natives  of  that 
county.  The  lather  died  wlieu  Alexander  was 
about  two  years  of  age,  leaving  a  family  of  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  ail  of  whom,  with 
the  widow,  came  to  America  at  different  pe- 
riods. Margaret,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia,  where  she  married  John 
Hamilton,  a  native  of  County  Donegal,  Ireland. 
They  afterward  came  to  Schuyler  County, 
locating  on  a  farm  in  Rushville  Township  at  a 
very  early  day,  and  spent  the  later  years  of  their 
lives  with  their  sou  Robert,  a  fan 
Township,  McDonough  County,  111.,  who  then 
occupied  the  place  now  owned  by  Edward  Thomp- 
son. Rebecca,  the  second  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Acheson,  also  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
where  she  died.  The  third  of  the  family  to  come 
to  America  was  William  Ach  :son.  Then  James. 
Alexander,  and  Sarah  came  to  Schuyler  County 
about  Christmas,  1S0G,  the  mother  making  her 
home  with  James  for  a  number  of  years.  Thoy 
caine  at  puce  to  what  is  new  Section  3,  Bain- 
bridge  Township,  and  located  on  the  farm  now- 
owned  by  the. sub.ieet  of  this  sketch.  Here  James 
married  Jane  Herron,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who 
came  to  America  with  an  aunt,  and  here  the  wife 
died,  while  he  passed  the  period  of  his  declining 
years  in  Buena  Vista  Town-hip.  "William,  the 
fourth  of  the  family,  was  a  farmer  el'  Bainbridge 
Township  for  many  years,  and  is  now  a  re 
of  Rushville.  Sarah',  the  fifth  child,  dad  at  the 
home  of  Alexander.  The  mother  of  this  fai  lily 
made  her  home  with  James  and  there  died  in 
1S95. 

In  1SGG  Alexander  Acheson,  the  sixth  child  of 
the  family,  then  thirty  years  of  age,  tame  direct 
from  County  Tyrone.  Ireland,  to  Schuyler  County, 
111.,  and  in  the  fall  of  1SG7  settled  on  a  farm  of 
sixty-seven  acres,  which  had  been  purchased  fi>r 
$l,SO0,  saved  through  the  united  efforts  of  the 
family.  The  land  was  covered  with  all  kinds  of 
timber  and  brush,  such  as  wild  locust  and  hazel 
hush,  but  a  log  cabin  was  built  twenty  feet 
square  and  therein  the  famil}  began  real  life  in 
the  New  World.  To  the  original  purchase  enough 
was  added,  from  time  to  time,  to  bring  the  total 
up  to  213  acres,  which  was  all  thoroughly  culti- 


vated and  nicely  improved.  This  tract  Alexan- 
der Acheson  finally  purchased,  erecting  thereon 
a  modern  dwelling  and  barns,  developing  a  line 
orchard,  and  otherwise  making  it  one.,;"  the  most 
highly  improved  and  attractive  homesteads  In  the 
township.  Here  he  still  resides  with  his  family. 
the  active  opi  rations  of  the  farm  and  the  care 
of  the  live-stock  being  entrusted  to  hands  which 
have  not  been  hardened  by  so  many  years  ol 
toil  as  his  ov  n. 

On  February  15,  1SS3,  Mr.  Acheson  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Laura  Helen  Dei 
history  of  "  hose  family  will  he  found  in 
raphy  of  W.  !..  Demaree,  publis 
this  work.  The  three  children  of  this  union  are 
as  follows:  Helen  Racie,  who  married  in  Octo- 
ber. 1900,  Ward  Lambert,  a  farmer  of  Littleton 
Township ;  Mary  Nina,  residing  at  home:  and 
o  married  February  15,  190S,  Samuel 
Dean,  and  thej  reside  in  Oakland  Township.  All 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  public  school  edu- 
cations, and  are  bright,  industrious  and  promis- 
ing mi  ml  ers  of  the  community.  The  family  are 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
ear..nt-  justly  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  best  people  of  Bainbridge  Township.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  pride  of  Alexander  Ache- 
son is  divided  between  his  family  and  the  adop- 
ted country  which  has  enabled  him.  through  his 
own  strength  of  character,  to  bring  his  little 
household  to  ?uch  a  position  of  honor  and  com- 
fort. 

ACHESON,  William.— A  certain  degree  of  suc- 
cess  usually  rewards  the  efforts  ,,;  thos 
whom  have  been  given  health,  an  energetic  dispo- 
sition and  habits  of  industry  and  determination. 
Such  were  the  qualifications  of  William  Acheson 
when  he  started  out  in  the  tvorld,  leaving  his  old 
the  sea  and  coming  to  the  new  world 
with  no  othi  r  capital  than  these.  When  he  ar- 
rived al  Frederick,  Schuyler  County,  111.,  Jmu 
11.  1S56,  he  had  only  $5.25  in  his  possession,  but 
he  was  young,  hopeful  and  ambitious,  and  the 
lack  of  money  proved  no  discouragement  to  his 
anient  mind.  From  that  small  beginniuir.  by  dint 
of  labor  and  good  m:  uagement,  he  has  recently 
1  to  retire  from  his  farm  and  removed 
to  a  eomfo  cottage  in  Rushville,  where  he 

is  surrounded  by  the  comforts  rendered  possible 
by  a  well-spent  life. 

A  native  of  County  Tyrone.  North  of  Ireland. 
Willia.ni  Acheson  was  born  on  Christmas  Day  of 
l^f.4.  a  sou  of  Charles  and  Sarah  Acheson.  men- 
tion of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume, 
in  the  sketch  of  Alexander  Acheson.  The  father 
died  March  10,  1M7.  and  thereafter  the  son  was 
busily  employed  in  caring  for  other  members  of 
the  family  and  in  making  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  The  future,  however,  did  not  look  en- 
couraging to  him  as  lie  viewed  prospects  in  his 
native  land,  and  he  finally  determined 
home  across  the  sea.  During  the  spring  of  1S5G 
he  came  to  America,  where  he  made  brief  so- 
journs in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but  soon 
came  from  the  East  to  join  relatives  in  Illinois. 
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After  bis  arrival  in  Schuyler  County  he  hired  out 
to  a  brother-in-law,  John  Hamilton,  for  .-To  per 
year,  and  remained  in  his  employ  until  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton died  in  August  of  1SG0,  alter  which  he  took 
charge  ol  the  farm  in  the  interest  of  his  sisti  r. 
Mrs.  Hamilton. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Acheson  took  place  Sep- 
tember 20,  1864,  uniting  him  with  Miss  Mary 
E.  Ward,  who  was  bom  August  27,  1845,  in  Bain- 
bridge  Township,  a  daughter  of  Apollos  and  .lane 
Ward.  Mention  of  the  family  appears  in  the 
sketch  of  James  M.  Ward,  in  another  part  of 
this  work.  Alter  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Acheson  remained  on  the  Hamilton  farm  until 
1867,  when  he  bought  forty-six  acres  on  Section 
14,  in  Bainbridge  Township,  during  the  following 
year  buying  sixty  acres  more.  Later  he  added 
more  land  from  time  to  time  until  he  acquired 
172  acres.  During  April,  1907,  he  retired  from 
active  cares  and  removed  to  Rushville,  where  he 
and  his  wife  have  a  large  circle  of  warm  friends 
and  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  noble  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind.  Politically,  Mr.  Acheson 
votes  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  has  never 
consented  tfc  accept  political  office.  For  thirty 
years  he  acted  as  Steward  of  the  Mount  Carinel 
church  in  Bainbridge  Township. 

Seven  children  blessed  the  union  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Acheson,^  namely :  Margaret,  born  October 
8,  1S05,  married  and  has  one  son,  Archie,  who 
remains  with  his  mother  at  the  old  homestead; 
Annie,  born  April  10,  1S7.0,  married  -  cat  U. 
Cro/.ier.  m  farmer  of  Rushville  Township;  Grace, 
lorn  November  2.">,  IS73,  inaricd  Frederick  Pel- 
ton,  a  carpenter  residing  at  Rushville,  and  they 
have  three  children.  William.  Bertha  and  Ada; 
Marvin,  born  December  14.  1S70,  married  Xola 
Blalock,  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  daughter  of 
a  minister,  and  they  have  four  children — Mary, 
Harland,  Mildred  and  Edna;  Rollin  ami  Roy,  the 
latter  burn  May  11,  1SS3.  and  now  has  charge  of 
the  homestead  in  Bahjbridge  Township.  Two 
died  in  infancy.  The  home  of  Marvin's  family  is 
in  Buena  Vista  Township,  where  Marvin  culti- 
vates a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

AGANS,  Stephen  H.— Of  the  life-long  residents 

of  Camden  Township,  who  have  added  to  its 
wealth  of  character  and  achievement,  none  have 
been  mere  fortunately  placed  or  more  worthily 
rewarded  than  Stephen  H.  Agans.  Mr.  Agans 
has  come  io  the  front  from  a  youth  not  especially 
favored,  and  containing  advantages  in  no  sense 
out  of  the  ordinary.  He  was' born  on  a  farm  in 
Camden  Township  April  10.  1856,  a  -on  of  Thomas 
and  Annie  (Jones)  Agans,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  came 
to  America  to  satisfy  a  craving  for  larger  things. 
From  New  York  he  journeyed  with  hi-  -ant 
assets  to  Cairo.  111.,  across  prairies  and  by  crude 
waterways,  reaching  there  during  the  summer  of 
1833.  For  a  time  he  lived  in  Rushville.  111.. 
where  he  was  engaged  in  work  a-  an  assistant  to 
Dr.  Worthiugton,  was  there,  July  0.  1S44.  mar- 
ried, and  about  two  year-  later,  in  1S10,  moved 
to  the  vicinity  of  Quincy,   HI.     In   1848  he  pur- 


•d   -iv'y   acres  of  wild   laud    in   Section   20. 
1    in    leu    i'ownship,  and  'd  in  general 

■       .  his  death,  which  oc- 

curred July  G,  1SM>.  his  wife  surviving  him  until 
:  i'..     13,    DM.      i  hey    ivi  re    the    parent-   of 

Idn  u,  four  ol  w  him  are  huh  living,  two 
so;,,  and  two  daughters,  u  im-ly :  ill  Stephen 
II..   :    ••   -  f  this   -i,.  tch  :    i  11  i    Rosa,   who 

J  ilm    II.    Peters,    and    thev    have    one 
child,    Mary  (  .   ■..   :"i    i      <\  hiu   fj    Ingles, 

residing  in  C:i  u  I'ownship;  (III)  Susan  C„ 
the  wife  of  J.  II.  Race,  ol  <  an  len  Township, 
who  1::-  three  ch  Idrell-  (1)  Delia,  wife  of  Ed- 
ward [;ii  ..  •  one  son.  1 2)  Bertha,  ' 
of  K  :  '  of  Camden  Tow  aship,  hav- 
ing one  (  d  ( ■'>)  Aba.  ai  home  ;  (IV) 
l.  ,  rho  i  rried  Ida  Aver> .  r<  -iui  s  in  Camden 
Township,  tid  has  --veil  chihhvu.  of  the  other 
children  ol  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Agans,  three 
died  in  infancy.  Sarah  died  at  the  age  ol  si 
years;  \\  iiani  si  ■  deceased  husband  of  Mrs. 
Mulvania  ■'■  •  \gans,  a  resident  of  Cam- 
den Towi  hip;  and  Hester  Ann.  married,  tirst, 
!i  II  ivho  fl  •,'.  in  Memnliis,  Tcnn.. 
as  a  sold'n  :  u  The  <  me  I  luudred  i  '.'I  N'inetei  nib 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  for  her  second 
husband  married  Creeubury  Clayton,  of  Industry,  • 
111. 

The  first  hnj  polling  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the 
life  of  Stej  I  en  II.  Agans  was  his  marriage,  April 
],  1S75.  io  Louise  Kifert.  a  native  of  Xew  Or- 
letl  .  who  line  o  i  .,,.  leu  Township  with  her 
parents.  Jo]  i  and  Annie  Eifert,  when  she  was 
live  year-  old.  '1  io  I  if<  rls  are  u  i  mg  the  early 
and  honored  pioneers,  of  Schuyler  County.  Mr. 
Agans  purchased  the  home  of  his  wife's  parents, 
and  also  that  ol  li  -  father,  and  he  now  owns 
2G0  acres  ii    Ci  i    Township,  and  one  hundred 

and  sixty  acre-  in  brown  County.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  he  is  mill  iug  a  specially  of  stock-breed- 
ing, and  i-  owner  ol  a  herd  of  fifty  Aberdeen 
Angus  cattle,  eligible  for  registration.  The  ap- 
pointments ol  his  .  irm  are  modern  for  the  most 
part,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  ex- 
pended for  buildings,  fences,  drainage  and  imple- 
ments. The  owner  is  a  methodical  and  practical 
farmer,  but  at  the  -ana-  time  has  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  things  that  make  for  comfort,  and 
the    tree-,    sl  i  ibl  gardens    ami    vistas    that 

contribute  fo  the  pleasure  of  the  mind  and  eye. 

Supplementing  his  activity  ai  d  success  as  a  LJ 
farmer.  Mr.  Agans  has  rendered  conscientious 
and  satisfactory  politi  al  service,  having  been 
elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  to  most  of  the 
■  it  local  offices.  He  was  for  eight  years 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  six  years  Supervisor, 
.\s-e-M,r  for  a  lib"  period,  and  Road  Commis- 
sioner several  terms,  lie  also  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Review,  and  has  held  other  posi- 
tions of  local  responsibility.  Socially  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  Muted  Protect  -••■  League,  and 
in  religion  i-  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Au-ans  are  the  pa- 
reiii-  of  four  children:  Vnnic  1 '.,  wife  of  B.  B. 
Bowers,  a  farmer  in  Section  21  Camden  Town- 
ship, who  have  five  childen— Herald   (who  died 
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at  age  of  one  vear).  Loren  and  Jerald;  Mary 
Isabella,  wife  of  .!.  Walter  Hare,  a  farmer  in 
Section  35,  Camdvn  Township,  and  father  of 
Orville  W..  Eva  and  Morris  Hare.  Mr.  Agans  is 
a  highly  respected  and  very  useful  citizeu,  enter- 
ing .into  the  life  of  the  community  with  intelli- 
gence and  rare  g 1    ense,  am!  in  his  many-sided 

undertakings  winnim:  the  approval  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  l>f.~t  element  of  the  community. 

AMBROSIUS,  John  C— The  wage-earning  ca- 
reer of  John  C.  Ambrosius  extended  from  about 
his  sixth  year  until  Ids  rettremont  to  Uushville 
in  1007.  Few  of  the  leisure  class  of  the  commu- 
nity have  so  unremittingly  pursued  the  habit  of 
industry,  or  so  wisely  utilized  their  opportunities, 
as  has  this  erstwhile  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  the 
present  worldly  assets  of  whom  consist  of  a  com- 
fortable town  home,  and  200  acres  of  valuable 
land  in  Section  10.  Woodstock  Township.  Mr. 
Ambrosias  was  a  year  old  when  brought  to 
Schuyler  County  by  his  parents  from  Clark 
County,  I  ml.,  where  he  was  horn  December  22, 
IS-io.  His  father,  I'hilip  Ambrosius,  was  born 
in  Germany,  and  according  to  the  time-honored 
custom  which  secured  early  independence  to  the 
youth  of  the  Fatherland,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
cooper  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  thereafter 
following  the  cooper's  trade  until  coming  to  the 
United  .States  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Locat- 
ing in  Clark  County,  Intl..-  among  people  who 
spoke  a  strange  tongue  and  who  had  few  inter- 
ests in  common  with  his  own.  he  rapidly  forged 
to  the  front  as  a  cooper,  and  the  next  year  mar- 
ried and  established  a  home  of  bis  own.  Upon 
coming  to  Schuyler  County  in  1M7,  he  located 
near  Frederick  and  there  plied  his  trade,  thence 
removing  to  Pleasantview,  Schuyler  County,  and 
from  there  to  the  state  of  Missouri.  Returning 
the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he  bought  eighty  acres 
of  land  in  Uushville  Township,  north  of  the 
farm  of  M»  S.  Strong,  and  here  his  death  oc- 
curred at  an  advanced  age,  his  wife  thereafter 
making  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan, up  to  the  time  of  her  death  in  August.  1903. 
This  couple  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children, 
six  of  whom  are  still  living;  Rosalie,  wife  of 
Thomas  Baxter,  of  McDonough  County,  111., 
Simon,  a  farmer  of  Harrison  County,  Mo.;  Eli- 
jah, occupying  a  farm  near  Camden,  Schuyler 
County;  Frances,  wife  of  Jacob  Swope,  of 'As- 
toria, 111.:  Elizina.  wife  of  Henrv  '1'.  Jordan,  of 
Camden,  111.;  and  Philip.  The  parents  were 
members  of  the  Union  Baptist  Church,  and' the 
father  was  a  Democrat  in  politics. 

The  hard  work  of  his  life  began  when  John  C. 
Ambrosius  should  have  been  care  free,  but  such 
were  the  family  fortunes,  and  so  large  the  num- 
ber of  children,  that  each  was  compelled  to  eon- 
tribute  to  the  general  support  as  soon  as  their 
strength  permitted.  Practically  all  of  the  chil- 
dren acquired  a  knowledge  of  coopering,  and  little 
John  C.  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  At  six;  he 
had  made  his  work  of  value,  and  from  then  until 
his  retirement,  he  knew  no  such  thing  as  help 
of   a    financial   kind   from   any  one.      When    his 


Strength  permitted  he  broke  prairie  with  an  OX 
team,  eiit  timber,  made  Muves  which  be  hauled 
to  (lie  market,  and  also  made  [lour  and  other 
barrels  which  wrought  in  a  considerable  revenue. 
Such  education  as  he  received  was  acquired  dur- 
ing a  few  winter  months  when  he  attended  school 
irregularly,  hut  he  was  keen  and  observing,  ami 
experience  and  observation  have  been  his  most 
beneficent  teachers.  In  1S75  he  joiued  his 
broth. M'  in  the  purchase  of  a  farm  id'  125  acres  in 
Browning  Township,  fifteen  acres  of  which  they 
cleared,  and  May  IS,  1S7G,  Mr.  Ambrosius  mar- 
ried Nancy  Serrot.  a  native  of  Sugar  Grove, 
Woodstock  Township,  and  daughter  of  a  very 
early  pioneer  family.  After  his  marriage  Mr. 
Ambrosius  bought  his  brother's  share  in  the 
farm,  improved  the  same  until  1S87,  and  that 
year  sold  out  and  bought  120  acres  in  Section  id, 
Woodstock  Township.  To  this  he  has  added 
eighty  acres,  and  now  owns  two  hundred  acres 
of  as  fine  and  productive  land  as  is  to  he  found 
in  the  township.  Through  the  exercise  of  the' 
greatest  economy  while  on  the  paternal  farm;  he 
acquired  a  fortune  of  $(500,  a  team  and  wagon, 
and  some  substantial  wearing  apparel;  and  from 
this  nucleus  has  come  a  prosperity  which  he 
richly  deserves  and  has  worthily  won.  lie  was 
obliged  io  go  in  debt  for  a  part  of  his  land,  pay- 
ing leu  per  .eat.  interest  on  the  same,  but  this 
deficiency  melted  away  iu  a  short  time,  giving 
place  to  that  supreme  independence  which  a  man 
feels  who  is  the  architect  of  his  own  success,  and 
the  absolute  possessor  of  the  domain  he  occu- 
pies. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambrosius  have  been  born 
seven  children:  Rhoda,  wife  of  Thomas  Gregory, 
who  has  one  child  :  Lois,  on  the  home  farm  ;  W. 
H.  Ambrosius.  whose  wife  died  April  23,  1000; 
Marion,  connected  with  the  Brown  Shoe  Factory, 
of  St.  Louis;  Lilly,  wife  of  Clarence  Rhinehart, 
also  on  the  Woodstock  Township  farm,  and  the 
mother  of  two  children.  Jemima  and  Chester; 
George,  living  at  home:  ami  Clarice,  also  at 
home.  \Y.  IT.  Ambrosius  is  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  the  World  at  Ripley.  The  farm 
of  Mr.  Ambrosius  is  being  conducted  by  his  capa- 
ble sons,  who  have  been  carefully  trained  by 
him.  and  given  every  advantage  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  Tie  is  the  possessor  of  a 
competence  sufficient  to  tide  over  any  emeregncy 
that  may  arise  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
and  what  is  of  far  greater  value,  of  the  kindly 
regard  and  confidence  of  the  people  among  whom 
has  been  spent  his  well  directed   and  mod' cite 


AMRINE,  Roscoe  C,  D.  D.  S.— A  type  of  the 
able  and  resourceful  dental  practitioner  is  found 
in  Dr.  Roscoe  C.  Amrine,  who  arrived  in  Rush- 
ville,  111.,  in  the  summer  of  1891  and  opened  an 
office  over  the  "Little"  store,  a  location  which 
be  slid  occupies  in  the  new  building  which  has 
replaced  it. 

The  boyhood  and  early  manhood  of  Dr.  Arnrine 
was    spent    on    a    farm    near    Vermont.    Fulton 
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County.  111.,  where  he  was  horn  May  19,  ISGS. 
The  stable  trails  of  Dutch-English  ancestors  have 
come  a  long  way  without  losing  force,  and  when 
transferred  to  this  side  of  the  water,  have  digni- 
fied agriculture,  merchandising  and  the  profe.s 
sinus.  The  progenitor  of  the  Amriue  family  in 
America,  the  great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Amriue, 
came  from  Holland  and  married  a  Miss  O'Neil,  of 
the  western  portion  of  Virginia,  where  he  settled 
,,n  a  farm  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Fred  Amrine,  the  paternal  grandfather,  was  horn 
on  the  Virginia  farm,  and  married  Nancy  Shep- 
herd, also  of  the  "Old  Dominion."  Milton  Am- 
rine, son  of  Fred,  and  father  of  I>r.  Amriue.  was 
lorn  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  married  Roxauua 
Litchfield,  a  native  of  Coschocton  County,  Ohio, 
and  a  daughter  of  Chauncy  and  Martha  (Yight) 
Litchfield,  natives  of  Connecticut  and  Attica, 
respectively.  Leonard  Litchfield,  the  maternal 
great-grandfather,  who  married  a  Miss  Spauld- 
ing,  was  horn  in  England,  and  settled  in  Con- 
necticut. 

Dr.  Amrine  was  educated  primarily  in  the 
public  schools  of  Vermont,  and  after  graduating 
from  the  high  school,  entered  the  dental  depart- 
ment of  the  Iowa  State  University,  at  Iowa  City, 
and  upon  his  graduation  settled  for  a  time  in 
Astoria.  111.,  coming  to  Rushville  in  1S91.  Not- 
withstanding his  devotion  to  his  profession,  the 
Doctor  finds  time  to  participate  in  various  phases 
of  municipal  life,  and  sine*  its  orgai 
served  as  President  of  the  Rushville  Building 
and  Loan  Association.  Politically,  he  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Republican  party,  and  has  been 
called  upon  to  till  various  oiiices  of  importance 
in  the  community.  He  first  became  a  member 
of  the  City  Council  in  1S97,  was  President  of  that 
body  the  following  year,  and  when  the  town  was 
incorporated  under  the  present  charter,  was 
Mayor  of  the  new  municipality.  To  his  artistic, 
scientific,  and  mechanical  attainments.  Dr.  Am- 
rine adds  a  genial  and  optimistic  nature,  a  public- 
spirited  interest  in  all  that  tend.-  to  the  growth 
of  his  city,  and  an  earnest  sympathy  and  good- 
will which  win  him  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and 
a  liberal  patronage. 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  a  substantial  and  prosper- 
ous farmer  residing  in  Section  ::.  Bainbridge 
Township,  Schuyler  County.  111.,  was  born  in  this 
township,  in  the  vicinity  of  t'leasantview,  July 
12,  1.W.I.  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Catherine  Arm- 
strong. A  narrative  of  the  career  of  Thomas 
Armstrong  may  be  found  in  the  following  sec- 
tion of  this  work.  John  Armstrong  received  his 
education  in  the  district  schools  of  Bainbridge 
Township,  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  the 
home  farm  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  On  attaining  his  majority,  he  rented 
a  tract  of  land  in  Section  2.  same  township,  on 
which  he  remained  but  a  short  time.  In  the 
spring  of  1S81.  he  rented  the  Thomas  Wilsou 
farm,  cultivating  it  until  1SS7.  and.  aft.  i  wards 
"■occupying  the  Riley  Milhy  place  one  year.  In 
1SS9.  he  bought  1-'o  acres  of  land  iu  : 
Bainbridge  Township,  where  he  has  since  con- 


tinued to  live.     Wh.-n  he  took  possession  of  the 

property    it   was    in    j r  condition,   but   be   has 

made   many   improvements   and    now   has   a    fine 
-isting  of   IS!  acres. 

On  September  :»,  1SS<».  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Km:  ia  F.  Miller,  who 
was  horn  in  Rusln  ille  Tn.vn*hip 
County,  September  -*•",  lW!i.  a  daughter  of  John 
ITenry  and  Sarah  Holland  Miller,  whose  biogra- 
I'hj   appears  on  auo  li  ••   |   ige  in  this  work.     The 

lather  ol  Mrs.  Armstrong  was    ,i i  the  pioneer 

settlers  ol  Bainbridge  Township.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
An  'trong  arc  the  |  a  rents  of  two  sons:  Harvev, 
'  oi  a  I  letober  11.  1SS1  ;  and  Ov  en.  Lorn  July  29, 
1  vv,;-     Both  received  a  good  cc  ool  edu- 

cation. Harvey  married  M...\  Thompson  of 
!  Township,  and  carri(  i  on  fanuii  g  in 
'-""  Township.  They  have  one  child, 
Frai  i  is.  Owen  married  Vera  Clemons,  daughter 
of  William  Clemons,  a  farmer  of  Rushville  Town- 
ship, and  assists  his  father  in  the  management 
of  the  home  farm. 

In  politics.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  a  supporter  of 
thi  Democratic  ;  any,  and  for  three  vears.  ren- 
dered faithful  public  service  as  Township  Su- 
pervisor. He  is  a  thorough  and  successful 
fanner,  and  a  dutiful  and  useful  citizen. 

ARMSTRONG,  Thomas,  a  prosperous  farmer  of 
many  years'  standing  and  a  resident  of  I'.ain- 
'<  '  '■'         ;  .Schuyler    County,    for    more 

than  half  a  century,  is  of  that  Scotch-Irish  stock. 
to  which  tiiis  section  is  so  much  indebted  for  its 
agricultural  advancement  and  general  progress. 
He  is  now  living  in  comfortable  and  well  de- 
served retirement  in  the  pretty  village  of  Pleas. 
antview.  his  greatest  bereavement,  which  has 
come  upon  him  iu  his  later  years,  being  the  death 
of  his  wife,  who  passed  away  December  9,  1905, 
after  having  home  him  live  children  and  been  his 
-oid  and  faithful  helpmate  tor  more  than  forty- 
six  years.  Before  passing  away  she  had  hen  per- 
mitted to  see  four  of  her  children  reach  ages  of 
useful  maturity,  and  the  family  as  a  who! 
a  most  substantial  and  honorable  station  in  the 
community. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  born  in  County  Monaghau, 
I  q  tl  :rh  of  March.  Is:'.7.  his  father. 

Robert  Armstrong,  being  a  native  of  the  same 
county,  but  unquestionably  of  Scotch  origin.  A 
fanner  by  occupation,  he  passed  his  life  in  his 
native  land,  where  he  was  married  to  Jane  Cra- 
zier, of  County  Tyrone,  Inland,  a  daughter  of 
William  Crozier.  Mrs.  Robert  Armstrong  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1S">2  and  first  located  in 
N'ew  York,  where  -he  resided  four  years,  and  in 
is.-,s  became  a  resident  of  Illinois.  She  was  the 
mother  of  sixteen  children. 

When  a  youth  of  sixteen  years.  Thomas  Arm- 
strong sailed  from  Dundalk,  Eastern  Ireland,  to 
Liverpool.  England,  and  thence  embarked  on  an 
American  vessel  for  the  port  of  New  York,  land- 
ing at  the  place  lasl  named  after  a  voyage  of  five 
weeks  and  three  days.  There,  without  friends  or 
money,  he  started  life  in  the  >few  World  by 
working  at  the  cabinetmaker's  trade,  and  after 
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following  that  occupation  for  about  a  year  and  a 
hall',  turned  bis  attention  to  marble  cutting.  But 
times  wore  Lard,  and  finding  that  be  could  earn 
little  money  at  manual  labor  in  the  East,  be  de- 
termined to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  western  fron- 
tier. To  that  end  be  located  in  Rushville,  111., 
where  for  three  year-  be  worked  by  the  day, 
month  or  job,  and  then  fortunately  entered  the 
broad  field  ol  agriculture  by  farming  for  a  time 
on  rented  land.  Later  he  purchased  forty  acres 
in  Bainbridge  Township,  a  small  house  being  on 
the  place  and  seven  acre*  cleaned ;  this  was  the 
extent  of  the  improvements.  After  living  there 
for  four  years  and  greatly  improving  the  i.  ane- 
stead,  Mr.  Armstrong  sold  the  property  at  an  ad- 
vance and  bought  seventy-five  acres  in  the  same 
township.  From  the  Later  farm  lie  obtained  a 
comfortable  living  for  some  years,  continually 
adding  improvements  by  the  remodeling  of  old 
buildings  and  the  erection  of  new  ones,  and  when 
be  had  disposed  ol  this  place  he  was  in  position 
to  buy  the  106  acres  in  Bainbridge  Township, 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  his  lauded  estate 
which  afterward  amounted  to  2S5  acres.  His 
retirement  from  active  farming  and  location  at 
Pleasantview  terminated  a  long  and  successful 
career  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  proved  cot  - 
clusively  the  wisdom  of  his  determination  to 
abandon  the  unprofitable  drudgery  of  the  handi- 
crafts for  the  healthful  science  of  agriculture, 
with  it?  almost  certain  reward*  of  comfi 
independence  following  in  the  wake  of  intelligent 
application  and  judicious  manr.gement. 

In  1859  Thomas  Armstrong  married  Miss 
Catherine  Ryan,  of  Buena  Vista  Township,  Schuy- 
ler County,  hern  February  1,  1N40,  to  Charles 
and  Margaret  (Strong)  Ryan.  The  father  moved 
from  his  native  State  of  Ohio  to  Frederick. 
Schuyler  County,  where  he  married,  and  settled 
in  Buena  Yista  Township  in  1S33.  There  lie  died 
January  0.  1801.  his  wife  having  preceded  him 
December  16.  1ST0.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Arm- 
strong have  I.e.,. mo  the  parents  of  the  following 
named  children:  John,  whose  biography  appears 
in  another  part  of  this  history:  Mary.  Charles. 
Robert,  Samuel  and  Frank  (deceased).  As  stated, 
Mrs.  Armstrong  was  called  from  her  busy  and 
useful  life  in  1005,  comforted  to  the  last  by  her 
affectionate  husband  and  children  and  by  her 
unwavering  religious  faith.  The  deceased  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  as  is  her  hus- 
band. 

ARTHUR.  Abraham,  C deceased-),  a  former  citi- 
zen of  Schuyler  County.  111.,  hut  later  a  resident 
of   McDonough  County,  spending  the  last  years 
of  Ids  life  in  the  city  of  Bushnell,   was  born   in 
Huntingdon  County.  Pa..  November  22.  1S24.  the 
sou  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth    (Zimmerman)   Ar- 
thur, both  natives  of  the  Keystone  State.      'fter 
receiving    Iris    primary    education    in    the    • 
schools  of  his  native  State,   in    I £44,  at 
of  twenty  years,  he  left   the  parental   roof,   and 
joining  the  tide  of  emigration  towards  the  West, 
located    at    Rushville.    111.,    whore    lie    ren 
until    1S45,    when    he    removed    to    Board-town. 


After  several  changes,  in  185G  he  located  on  a 
farm  in  Walnut  (irove  Township.  McDouough 
County,  which  continued  to  be  his  home  for  many- 
years.  Mr.  Arthur  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Margaret  Ann  Llairoman,  who  was  horn  in  Wayne 
County,  Ohio,  Januarj  26,  1S29,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Adam  Hageman.  six:  children 
were  horn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur,  namely: 
Joseph,  who  died  May  18,  1865;  Jesse,  who  mar- 
ried Harriet  Atkinson  and  resides  in  W'hitni-. 
Kan.:  Franklin,  married  in  November,  1877, 
Lucinda  V'ertreos.  and  died  August  1.  1879,  his 
wife  having  died  .May  -1.  previous;  Mary  J.,  mar- 
ried Jacob  Angle,  and  resides  at  Whiting,  Kan.; 
Catherine  Francs,  married  Fillmore  Mummert, 
and  resides  in  Bushnell,  McDonongh  County,  and 
Margaret  Jeanette,  who  married  William  J. 
Thompson  and  now  resides  near  Rushville,  111. 

In  the  early  part  of  1865,  Mr.  Arthur  enlisted 
in  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Il- 
linois Volunteer  Infantry,  which  was  mustered 
into  service  at  Quincy,  111 .  on  February  23d  of 
thai  \  ear,  and  v,  uich  was  employed  chiefly  in 
guard  duty,  but  talcing  part  in  several  guerrilla 
skirmishes  in  Georgia  and  other  Southern  States, 
received  it-  discharge  at  Springfield,  111..  Feb- 
ruary S,  1806.  Mr.  Arthur  served  as  Firsl  Cor- 
poral of  his  company;  holding  this  position  at  the 
tin  c  of  his  muster-out. 

While  a  resident  of  Walnut  Grove  Township, 
owner  of  191  i  res  of  land, 
of  which  140  acre-  were  under  cultivation,  lie 
also  held  the  otlice  of  School  Director  and  was  a 
her  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and 
of  the  Anti-Horse  Thief  Association.  Several 
\ears  Leiore  his  pa-sing  away  he  removed  from 
the  farm  to  Bushnell,  111.,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death,  which  occurred  October  15, 
IsuS.  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  being  then 
survived  by  his  wife  and  four  children.  The 
funeral  services,  conducted  two  days  later,  under 
charge  >]  the  Grand  Army  Post,  with  Rev.  J.  A. 
McGaughey,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  officiat- 
ing, were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  sor- 
rowing friends,  who  still  hold  his  private  life  and 
patriotic  service  to  his  country  in  honored  and 
grateful  remembrance.  Mrs.  Arthur  died  in 
Bushnell  May  2,  1005. 


AVERY,  James. — The  Avery  family,  whose  first 
and  second  generation  is  welded  together  in  the 
common  interest  of  stock-raising  continuously  pro- 
moted since  1S59,  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
people  of  Schuyler  County,  among  whom  it  was 
established  in  Camden  Township  in  1851.  The 
name  -lands  for  the  best  possible  of  accomplish- 
ment in  this  department  of  agriculture,  and  not 
oniy  the  question  of  quality,  hut  of  the  large 
numbers  of  stock,  has  contributed  to  its  substan- 
tial and  influential  standing  in  the  State.  The 
resourceful  found  r,  Philander  Avery, 
May  '.'.  1007,  was  a  man  whose  remarkable  re- 
sourcefulness is  dwelt  upon  in  detail  it 
pan  of  this  work  He  was  the  boon  companion 
and    business   associate   of   bis   son   James,    and 
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rarely  has  there  existed  a  more  harmonious 
blending  of  virile  and  worth  while  life  purposes. 
James  Avery  was  born  in  Knoxville,  111..  July 
30,  1S45,  and  in  1S5]  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Camden  Township,  Schuyler  County,  where  ! 
was  reared  on  the  homestead  and  educated  in  the 
public  schools.  He  took  naturally  to  farming, 
and  has  had  no  diverting  ambition  from  the  occu- 
pation for  which  he  is  so  well  suited.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  after  thorough  drilling  in 
all  departments  of  the  farm,  he  became  his  fath- 
er's assistant  in  buying,  selling,  shipping  and 
feeding  stock,  and  has  been  thus  employed  ever 
since.  Few  men  in  the  county  or  State  have  a 
mere  practical  knowledge  of  the  calling.  Father 
and  son  ol ten  disposed  of  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred and  severity-five  head  a  year,  and  the  busi- 
ness, as  now  conducted  by  James  Avery  and  his 
son,  1. a  layette,  makes  equally  creditable  showing. 
Mr.  Avery  owns  l.iiic  acres  of  land,  and  there- 
fete  lias  unlimited  opportunity  Tor  the  promotion 
of  stock-raising.  His  facilities  are  the  best  pos- 
sible of  acquiring,  and  the  general  impression 
conveyed  by  his  farm  is  of  a  management  which 
halts  only  at  the  best  and  maintains  the  highest 
of  business  ethics  and  methods. 

Mr.  Avery  is  one  of  the  generally  enterprising 
men  of  Schuyler  Ciunty,  and  besides  the  faculty 
of  accumulation,  is  well  fitted  for  political  serv- 
ice, as  demonstrated  over  a  course  of  many  years, 
lie  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  has" held  most 
of  the  township  offices,  eliciting  general  commen- 
dation, irrespective  of  political  creed.  With  his 
son  he  is  identified  with  the  Camden  Lodge  No. 
CUS  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  On  February  25,  1SGS.  James 
Avery  was  united  in  marriage  to  Martha  Dixon, 
.  Mrs.  Avery  being  a  daughter  of  Lawson  Dixon, 
and  horn  in  Drown  County.  111.  Of  this  union 
there  was  one  son.  Lafayette,  his  father's  busi- 
ness partner.  Lafayette  Vvcry  married  for  his 
first  wife,  Louise  Peters,  who  died  December  25, 
1S05,  leaving  a  daughter.  Ara  V.  For  his  sec- 
ond wife  Mr.  Avery  married  Ilattie  Miller  in 
1S07,  and  of  this  union  there  is  a  son,  James  L. 
The  younger  Mr.  Avery  shares  Ids  father's  en- 
thusiasm for  stock-raising,  and  has  acquired 
great  understanding  and  proficiency  therein. 

AVERY,  Philander,  (deceased).— The  establish- 
ment of  the  Avery  family  in  the  United  States 
dates  back  more  than  one  hundred  years,  to  an 
early  period  in  our  country's  history  when  an 
Irish  lad  crossed  the  ocean  from  his  native  land 
to  the  new  world.  As  he  grew  to  manhood  he 
became  a  sailor  and  for  some  years  followed  the 
high  seas,  but  eventually  returned  to  land,  took 
up  agricultural  pursuits,  married  and  reared  a 
large  family.  After  bis  children  had  been  com- 
fortably settled  in  life,  he  and  his  a  1'e  removed 
from  Ohio  to  Illinois,  settling  in  Schuyler  County, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 
Anion-  his  children  was  a  son.  David,  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania  but  from  youth  a  resident  of 
Ohio,  where  in  1S21  he  married  Margarel  Adams, 
likewise  bora  in  Pennsylvania.  Their  sou.  Phil- 
ander,  whose  name  introduces  this  article,   was 


horn  in  Franklin  County,  <»hio.  June  13,  1S23. 
During  the  year  1N..2  the  family  followed  the 
tide  ol  migration  drifting  toward  the  Mississippi 
valley.  Settling  in  Illinois,  thej  ma  le  a  brief 
sojourn   at   C'olwell.   111.,   thence  moved   to   Rush- 

\  ■■■''■'.  and  about  l.viu  settk  d  in  v [ford  County, 

where  the  father  entered  a  tract  of  raw  land 
from  the  Government.  Later  he  disposed  of  that 
property  and  moved  to  Missouri,  where  he  made 
his  home  for   three  y<  0  urn  to  Il- 

linois he  settied  in  Schuyler  Countv,  where  be 
died  in  1S">1.  Two  :  out!  after  Ins  demise  his 
wife  pas  -ed  away. 

1  pou  the  return  of  the  family  from  Missouri  to 
Illinois  and  the  quicklj  following  bereavement 
o  ii  ;ioii(  d  by  the  father's  death.  Philander  Avery 
began  the  struggle  of  life  for  himself.  As  an 
equipment  he  had  one  team  and  s:,o  in  cash,  a 
small  sum,  indeed,  with  which  to  cope  with  the 
dilliculties  and  adversities  of  the  world.  Fortu- 
nate! ',  he  possessed  energy,  indomitable  will  and 
tireless  perseverance,  as  well  a;  a  robusl  phy- 
sique which  forms  no  unimportant  pari  of  one's 
•  a]  il  d  During  the  fall  of  1S52  he  pun-based 
eighty  acres  of  land  on  Section  27,  Camden  Town- 
ship, and  with  the  aid  of  his  team  he  began  to 
till  the  soil  of  bis  newly-acquired  pu.-r--.ien.  The 
first  taxes  which  he  paid  amounted  to  thirty-live 
cents,  from  which  small  payment  the  assess- 
ments increased  with  his  growing  riches  until  he 
ranki  1  itino  ;  the  largest  tax-payers  in  the  town- 
ship. At  the  time  ol  his  death  he  owned  403 
acres  of  land  as  fertile  as  any  that  could  be 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  township,  and  in 
addition    he   left    at    his   death   considerable   per- 

The  acquisition  of  a  large  property  by  no 
means  represented  the  Hunt  of  Mr.  Avery's  ac- 
tivities. Indeed,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  hu- 
manitarian, it  was  the  least  important  accom- 
plishment of  his  life.  Towering  far  above  any 
worldly  success  he  achieved  was  his  success  in 
the  building  up  of  a  noble  character,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  those  traits  which  endear  a  man  to 
his  associates  and  make  him  a  benefactor  to  the 
race.  Legion  is  the  name  of  those  who  bene- 
fited by  his  acts  of  kindness,  legion  the  names  of 
those  who  remember  him  as  their  benefactor.  To 
young  men  starting  out  in  life  he  was  a  wise 
counselor  and  practical  assistant.  II is  aid  was 
given  them  when  they  wished  to  buy  a  farm. 
Money  was  readily  furnished  by  him  to  energetic 
young  men  whom  he  knew  to  be  capable  and  per- 
severing. When  they  came  to  pay  him  the  inter- 
est, often  he  would  tell  them  to  keep  the  interest- 
money  and  use  it  in  buying  a  calf  or  a  hog.  More 
than  onee.  when  interest  and  a  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal would  be  paid,  he  would  return  all  of  the 
interest  and  one-half  of  the  principal,  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  money  be  invest*  d  in  cattle 
or  hogs.  Cases  were  known  where  be  would  thus 
aid  a  man  for  more  than  twenty  years,  until  his 
financial  standing  was  established  and  no  dancer 
of  failure  to  discourage  htm.  Man;.-  a  substantial 
I  .  ,  tnfortable  dwelling  house  In  the  town- 
ship would  not  have  been  erected  but  for  his  en- 
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couraging  i 
man's  hones 
requiring  a 
was  his  phi 
hi<  purse  at 


ilin,    he   was   convinced  ol    a 
vould  loan  him  monov  without 

i  hi'  signed,     lud I.  so  broad 

ipy,  so  kind  bis  heart,  so  op  a 
■nerous  his  disj  osiiii.u,  that  he 
was  beloved  wherever  known,  and  tin  te  were  few 
men  so  lost  in  ingratitude  as  to  repay  his  kind- 
nesses with  neglect.  On  the  eontrary,  tew  Liu- 
posed  upon  his  generosity  or  took  undue  advan- 
tage of  his  eharitb  s.  II"  lived  and  lal  ured  among 
his  neighbors,  honored  and  beloved,  and  when 
death  eame  to  him.  May  0,  10l>7.  the  grief  was 
widespread  and  sincere,  and  the  manifestations 
of  sympathy  were  luanj  nd  ton  hii  -  It  was  felt 
that  no  citizen  would  be  missed  more  than  be, 
for  none  had  more  indelibly  impressed  his  per- 
sonality upon  his  associates.  In  the  annals  of 
the  township  his  nam.-  is  worthy  of  perpetuity, 
while  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  be  aided  his 
memory  will  be  kept  green  as  long  as  life  shall 
last. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Avery  occurred  in  1*4'.'. 
uniting  him  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Bryant)  Meeks 
a  widow,  who  was  born  aiid  reared  in  Stokes 
County,  X.  C.,  where  she  was  married  to  her 
first  husband.  Of  that  union  time  children  were 
born,  only  one  of  whom  survives.  Mrs.  Maria 
Day.  of  Macomb,  III.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Avery  was  blessed  with  two  children.  The 
only  daughter  df  that  union.  Mary  Ann.  was 
drowned  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  in  a  stream 
near  the  old  homestead.  The  SOU.  .James,  who 
owns  the  old  home  farm,  is  represented  on  an- 
other page  of  this  work.  The  wife  and  mother 
passed  from  earth  November  10,  1S01.  In  fra- 
ternal relations  Mr.  Avery  was  identified  with 
Camden  Lodge  No.  c.i.x.  a.  F.  &  A.  M..  ami  no  one 
better  than  he  exemplified  in  life  the  high  and 
ennobling  principles  of  Masonry.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  received  his  support  and  its  candi- 
dates counted  upon  his  ballot  and  sympathetic 
assistance,  yet  partisanship  never  entered  into 
his  acts,  and  devotion  to  his  country  was  more 
important  to  him  than  devotion  to  any  political 
party.  The  pioneer  type  of  citizenship  found  in 
him  a  splendid  illustration.  It  is  such  men  as  he 
who  laid  tin'  foundations  of  om-  Government  and 
who  brought  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  bound- 
less resources  of  our  Central  States. 

BAGBY,  Hon.  John  C.  (deceased).— For  many 
years  the  bar  of  Schuyler  County  had  no  more 
aide  or  distinguished  representative  than  the 
Ib.n.  .John  P.  Bagby.  of  Rushville.  where  he  lo- 
cated inJS-lO.  Mr.  Bagby  was  born  in  Glas- 
gow, Barren  County.  Ivy..  Januarv  L't.  lSlrt.  a 
son  of  the  Uev.  Svlvanus  M.  Hairhv.  and  grand- 
son of  Richard  Bagby.  horn  in  Louisa  Countv, 
Va..  whore  the  Uev.  Svlvanus  was  horn.  Septem- 
ber 20.  ITs-T.  the  father  of  Richard  Bagbv.  John 
Bagby.  was  horn  in  Scotland,  ami  from  there 
went  to  Wales,  married  ami  made  it  hi-  home 
for  a  number  of  years,  hut  eventually  he  emi- 
grated to  America  and  founded  his  familv  in 
Colonial  Virginia.  Later  lie  became  a  wealthy 
man,  owned  a  number  of  slaves,  as  did  aha  his 


native  ol  Virginia,  although  of  Welsh  descent. 
Sylvanus  M.  Bagby  was  reared  by  John  Bagby, 
his  uncle,  having  been  left  an  orphan  at  a  ten 
der  age,  and  ait. a-  leaving  the  carpenter  trade,  be 
located,  in  ls_s.  in  Kentucky,  becoming  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Glasgow.  In  thai  village,  in 
June.  lt>1..\  he  was  married  to  Frances  S. 
Courts,  born  May  17.  1703,  in  Caroline  County, 
Va.,  daughter  of  John  ami  Frances  (Winn) 
Courts,  natives  of  England  and  Culpeper.  Va.. 
resiH-etivelv.  Early  in  his  life.  Svlvanus  M. 
Bagby  became  converted  to  the  Baptist  faith, 
and  so  strong  was  his  conviction,  that  la-  be- 
came a  minister  of  that  church,  preaching  on 
Sunday  ami  working  as  a  carpenter  during 
week  days.  This  continued  until  1.S2S.  when  he 
became  convinced  that  tin'  teachings  of  Alex- 
ander  Campbell    Were   more   in   accordance   with 

organizing  the  first  christian  Church  in  Bar- 
ren County,  and  thereafter  was  a  clergyman  of 
that    creel. 

Until  lsr_'  he  remained  at  Glasgow  and  then 
decided  on  new  fields  and.  with  his  wife  and 
eight  daughters,  came  to  Bushville.  111.,  where 
he  embarked  in  a  mercantile  business,  and  also 
engaged  in  farming  upon  property  the  site  of 
the  pri  eni  depot.  Ill-  career  of  usefulness  and 
piety  terminated,  however,  in  1S48.  and  his 
widow  only  survived  him  ten  years.  Their  fam- 
ily '..a-  as  follows:  Albert  K.,  Martha  A.  Hail, 
Frances  II..  Montgomery,  Clara  Ramsey,  Emily 
C,  /■•[•■Ma  Van  Hosen  and  the  late  Hon.  John  C 

Mr.  Bagby  bad  a  very  liberal  education,  at- 
tending not  only  the  schools  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, hut  also  Bacon  College  (then  at  George- 
towni.  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1S40 
as  civil  engineer.  Upon  his  return  to  Glasgow 
be  taught  school  and  studied  law.  and  when  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  ISiO  he  located  at 
Uushville  and  entered  upon  an  active  practice. 
A  year  later  a  partnership  of  a  year's  standing 
was  formed  with  William  A.  Minshall.  ami 
ended  with  the  election  of  Mr.  Minshall  to  the 
circuit  bench. 

The  political  career  of  Mr.  Bagby  was  varied. 
II,'  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1S74.  served  as 
Circuit  Judge  fr.nu  1SS5  to  1802.  was  a  Whig, 
voting  for  William  Henry  Harrison,  then  a 
Republican,  helping  organize  the  party,  ami  thus 
continuing  until  1  S72.  when  be  cast  his  influence 
with  the  Democrats  to  vote  for  Horace  Greeley. 
Fraternally,  he  was  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  ami 
A.  XL,  Rushville  Lodge  X".  '■>.  for  forty-six  years. 
and  for  eleven  terms  was  honored  by  election  as 
Master.  Stapleton  Chapter  No.  0.  R.  A.  M.  was 
organized  by  him  ami  several  other  enthusiastic 
Masons.     Mr.    Bagby   always   was    interested    in 
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BALL,  Amos  Willis,  M.  D.— The  qualities  which 
contribute  to   the  rounding  of  eery 
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career— energy,  industry,  perseverance  ami  a 
high  aim  in  lift — find  conspicuous  expression  in 
Dr.  Anios  Willis  Ball,  of  whose  splendid  skill 
and  usefulness  the  city  of  Rusbville  lias  been  a 
witness  since  18ST.  Dr.  Ball  represents  that  class 
of  scientists  who  have  an  ever  widening  horiz  m, 
and  who  recognize  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of 
their  inexhaustible  calling.  His  opportunities, 
largely  of  his  own  creating,  have  been  excep- 
tional, and  comparatively  few  men  in  the  county, 
and  indeed  in  the  State,  are  better  equipped  for 
exercising  the  prerogatives  of  the  art  of  healing. 

Dr.  Ball  comes  honestly  by  his  ;•'■■  due  :• 
medicine,  as  his  lather.  Joseph  T.  Ball,  who  was 
a  native  of  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  was  a  practic- 
ing physician  for  many  years  both  in  his  Lome 
State  and  at  Ipava,  Fulton  County,  111.,  when' 
the  son  was-  born  August  11,  1801.  The  lad 
proved  an  apt  and  ambitious  student,  completing 
his  high-school  course  in  Ipava  in  1S77  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  and  in  connection  with  his 
preliminaries  studies,  absorbing  much  of  medical 
lore  from  the  books  in  bis  father's  otliee.  In 
1SS3  he  entered  upon  the  three  years'  course  at 
the  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  and  after 
his  graduation  in  the  class  of  1SSU.  spent  a  year 
as  his  father's  associate  in  Ipava.  During  the 
fall  of  1SS7  he  came  to  Rusbville,  and  the  people 
of  that  place  were  not  slow  to  recognize  the 
promise  and  ability  of  the  young  practitioner  who 
sought  a  foothold  in  the  midst  oi  their  increasing 
population  and  activities.  Twenty  years  of  prac- 
tical experience,  of  unremitting  research,  and 
fixity  of  purpose  have  improved  a  hundred- 
fold the  resources  of  this  successful  physician, 
and  be  has  left  no  stone  unturned  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  progress  in  his  line  of  work,  and  at  what- 
ever cost,  to  become  familiar  with  the  latest  de- 
velopments of  medical  science. 

From  time  to  time  Dr.  Ball  has  pursued  post- 
graduate courses  at  the  foremost  centers  of  pro- 
fessional activity  in  this  country  and  Europe,  at- 
tending courses  at  the  St.  Louis  Post-Graduate 
School  and  Hospital,  studying  also  in  New  York; 
in  London.  England;  in  Edinburs:,  Scotland;  and 
in  Belfast.  Ireland,  and  during  1S07  availing 
himself  of  the  unrivaled  opportunities  afford. -d 
at  Heidelberg,  Germany.  He  lias  attended  i  li  i- 
ics  of  the  most  famous  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  all  of  these  places,  and  it  would  seem  that 
little  remains  to  tempt  his  craving  for  enlighten- 
ment. The  Doctor's  office  is  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  of  medical  and  surgical  facilities. 
including  an  X-Ray  machine  and  Vibrator  outfit; 
and  he  engages  in  a  general  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, leaning,  however,  towards  the  universal 
preference  for  surgery  and.  in  his  case,  the  dis- 
eases of  women.  He  is  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  Pension  Examiner-.  President  of 
the -Schuyler  County  Medical  Association,  and  a 
member  of  the  State.  Military  Tract  and  Amer- 
ican Medical  Societies.  In  political  affiliation  he 
is  a  Republican,  is  Chairman  ol  the  Republican 
County  Centra]  Committee,  lias  served  as  Alder- 
man of  the  First  Ward  ut~  Rusbville.  was  Presi 
dent  of  theT.oard  of  Education  for  several  years  : 


in  fact,  has  held  about  all  ol  ;)  e  local  offices  in 
lli«>  gilt  o(  the  poopi,.  Fratcrnalh  lie  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Masons,  in  which  he  has  taken  the 
:i-isil  decree,  and  is  a  inciulvroi  Mohamet  Shrine. 
ol  I'd  r  i.i  ;  Inde]  endenl  I  ifdi  r  of  <  Kid  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Mo, {.an  Woodincti  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Mutual  Protective  League  and  the  B.  V. 
U.   !•:.,    P.i  ardslown    Lodge   WOT. 

The  marriage  ol  Dr.  Ball  and  Anna  R.Thomp- 
son occurred  November  IS.  1VJ1,  and  of  the 
union  there  is  one  son.  John  Maurice,  born 
October  is.  ]x>s.  The  Doctor  and  his  wife  are 
.■-  of  il. e  Method  st  1  ■  ■  ■  I  Church.  He 
is  a  man  of  dignified  and  pleasing  personality, 
sing  tact,  consideration,  optimism,  and 
many  other  fine  and  almost  indis]  .usable  quali- 
ty which  aecoinpanj  the  rise  ol  the  foremost 
and  most  useful  men  of  his  profession. 

BALLOU,  John  Alexander.— That  adversity 
breaks  down  the  weak  and  builds  up  the  strong 
is  a  truism  emphasized  in  the  career  of  John 
I  i  dor  Ballou.  than  whom  Rusbville  Town- 
ship has  no  more  honored  and  dependable  farmer 
aud  landowner.  Cast  adrift  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  multitudinous  ami  conflicting  currents  of, the 
world  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  having  but 
a  dim  recollection  of  the  saving  grace  of  a  moth- 
er'- love  or  a  father's  counsel,  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere which  responded  but  faintly  to  the 
.  ,  nobility  and  tireless  ambition  which  dig- 
nified •  \.  :i  his  earliest  years,  and  shut  out.  by 
the  grind  of  poverty  and  labor  from  even  the 
advantages  of  a  crude  country  school,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  advancement  of  this  intrepid 
;  in  sinan  to  a  position  among  the  wealthy  and 
influential  men  of  his  community  should  belittle 
the  pretensions  of  many  of  our  supposed  self- 
made  men.  In  the  truest  and  highest  sense  does 
this  term  apply  to  Mr.  Ballou.  and  the  rare  and 
splendid  lesson  of  his  life  is.  that  what  a  man 
expects  and  wisely  works  for  he  almost  invaria- 
bly achieves. 

Born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  IT.  1851, 
Mr.  Ballou  is  a  son  of  John  and  Jane  Ballou.  and 
when  two  years  of  age  he  was  brought  overland 
in  a  wagon  to  Brown  County,  111.,  settling  in 
Cooperstown,  where  his  father  followed  his  trade 
of  barrel  maker.  Not  finding  the  desired  amount 
of  work,  the  elder  Ballou  sought  employment  in 
St.  Louis  in  lSofi,  and  upon  his  return  shortly 
after,  was  stricken  with  cholera  from  which  he 
died  during  the  second  night  after  the  attack. 
and  was  the  second  to  be  buried  in  the  little 
ceineterj  at  Cooperstown.  His  wife  remained 
in  Brown  County  until  1S5S.  when  she  married 
William  Munuett.  moved  with  him  to  Frederick, 
Schuyler  County,  and  there  died  about  1SW.  In 
the  meantime,  her  four  sons  and  four  daughters 
had  found  homes  with  the  farmers  in  Brown  and 
other  counties,  and  thus  was  enacted  another 
tragedy  of  a  broken  bom,,  and  children  deprived 
of  all  tli  it  maki  -  childhood  beautiful  and  worth 

their    responsibility    burdened   cbildli 1.    Bci  ja- 

mia  Ballou  is  a  farmer  in  Bainbridge  Township; 
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Mary  Lueinda,  a  resident  of  Lus  Angeles,  Cal., 
married  lirsi  to  Smith  Wright,  and  later  to  Wit- 
yer;  Bettie  is  tLe  deceased  wile  of  Capt.  W.  C. 
Roberts;  and  Abijah  died  in  Liberty.  Mo.,  leaving 
a  large  family  ol  children. 

When  John  a.  Ballou  was  eight  years  old  ho 
went  to  work  for  a  Mr.  It  ice,  who  considered 
board  and  clothes  sullicient  remuneration  for  bis 
services.  JIN  workii  g  da;  began  '•  ith  the  rising 
of  the  vim  and  often  extended  until  after  night- 
fall, and  he  was  given  scarcely  any  chance  at 
all  to  acquire  even  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 
At  about  the  age  ol  fifteen  lie  had  ;1  change  of 
employers,  and  from  then  until  attaining  his  ma- 
jority, labored  in  many  places  and  saw  much  of 
the  seamy  and  difficult  side  of  existence.  His 
faith  in  better  things  never  faltered,  however. 
not  even  when,  in  lieu  of  the  horse,  saddle  and 
bridle  promised  him  for  his  long  and  faithful 
service,  he  was  given  a  colt  with  no  trappings, 
and  of  little  immediate  value  to  him.  He  then 
went  to  work  by  the  month  for  Jesse  Darnell,  a 
man  of  justice  and  consideration,  and  in  ibis 
way  managed  to  save  some  money,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  home  o!'  his  own  by  marrying,  in  1S75, 
Mary  Malconison,  daughter  of  .lames  Malcomson, 
mention  of  whom  may  be  found  on  another  page 
of  this  work.  Mr.  Ballou  took  bis  wife  to  a 
rented  farm  owned  by  his  former  employer,  Mr. 
Darnell,  and  in  1SGG,  bought  sixty  acres  of  land 
which  continued  to  be  his  home  until  ISSG.  Dis- 
posing of  this  farm,  lie  bought  ninety-six  acres 
in  Section  35,  Rushville  Township,  which  at  that 
time  was  practically  destitute  of  improvements. 
His  industry  soon  worked  a  transformation  in 
this  land,  and  he  added  to  it  until  lie  now  owns 
1"G  acres,  with  as  fine  improvements  as  are  to 
be  found  on  any  farm  in  the  county.  Especially 
worthy  of  mention  is  the  two-story  frame  resi- 
dence, fifty  by  thirty-two  feet,  with  modern  and 
comfortable  furnishings,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
delightful  and  hospitable  homes  in  the  township. 
Nor  do  the  brums,  outbuildings,  machinery  and 
other  aids  to  successful  fanning,  fall  below  the 
present  standards  of  excellence,  and  notwith- 
standing its  general  atmosphere  of  thrift  and  or- 
der, the  observer  is  impressed  most  of  all  with  the 
homelikeness  and  harmony  of  this  valuable  and 
profitable  farm.  Mr.  Ballou  made  a  specialty  of 
Poland-China  hogs  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
raises  general  produce  as  well,  and  always  has  on 
hand  a  number  of  fine  horses  and  cattle.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  man  in  the  county  knows  more 
about  threshing  and  threshing  machines  than  he, 
for  he  has  operated  machines  every  year  since 
he  was  about  sixteen  years  old.  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  provided  with  the  most  modern  facil- 
ities for  conducting  this  work. 

Politically,  Mr.  Ballou  is  a  Republican,  and, 
with  his  family,  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Pleasantview.  He  has 
never  been  an  office  seeker,  but  in  hi-  quiet, 
forceful  way,  has  done  much  to  preserve  the  lo«  al 
integrity  of  his  party.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballou  are 
the  parents  of  four  children,  the  oldesl  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.     Dr.  Jesse,  th"  oldest  son,  mar- 


ried Elizabeth  Barnelt,  and  is  erca-cd  in  medi- 
cal i>ra.  lice  in  Lead,  S.  Dak.;  Elizabeth  is  the 
wife  of  Monroe  Lenhart,  a  farmer  of  Rushville 
Township;  and  Chester,  who  manages  the  home 
place,  married  Florence  Caldwell. 

BARNES,  Franklin  E.-  -On  the  farm  which  he 
now  owns  and  occupies  in  Section  21,  Rushville 
Township,  Franklin  13.  Barnes  was  born  Septem- 
ber 5,  ISG5.  Mr.  Barnes  represents  one  of  the 
early  families  0f  Schuyler  County,  and  one'  whii  h 
has  substantially  contributed  to  its  agricultural 
and  architectural  upbuilding.  His  parents,  .lames 
and  Amanda  P.  i  Baker)  Barnes,  were  natives 
of  'Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  and  the  former 
was  a  carpenter  and  builder  by  trade,  although 
the  greater  part  of  bis  active  life  was  spent  in 
combining  building  and  farming.  He  was  suc- 
cessful after  locating  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  his  son,  and  here  bis  death  occurred  in  1ST6, 
his  wife  surviving  him  until  1900.  The  elder 
Barnes  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  man,  devoted 
to  his  home  and  friends,  and  particularly  averse 
to  any  kind  of  show  or  publicity.  The  county 
never  had  a  better  all  around  mechanic,  and  ibis 
fact  led  to  his  being  called  upon  to  erectiuany 
of  the  buildings  in  Rushville  and  vicinity,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Many  residences 
and  barns  erected  by  him  in  the  early  days  of 
his  career  today  bear  testimony  to  bis  skill  and 
thoroughness,  his  conscientious  regard  for  detail 
and  excellence  of  material.  His  patrons  always 
became  his  friends  and  well  wishers,  and  it  never 
could  be  said  of  him  that  he  built  in  a  slipshod 
or  careless  fashion.  Of  the  four  sous  and  out 
daughter  born  to  himself  and  wife,  Preston,  the 
oldesi.  was  killed  while  braking  for  the  Bur- 
lington &  Missouri  Railroad  Company,  in  Ne- 
braska, in  1SSJ;  John  A.  is  a  farmer  in  Morris 
County,  Kan.:  George  B.  is  engaged  in  business 
in  Prowers  County,  Col.;  and  Alice  is  the  wife 
of  Fred  Kerr,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  Franklin  E.  Barnes 
left  his  father's  farm  and  engaged  in  farm  work 
for  neighboring  agriculturists.  In  this  way  he 
could  live  frugally,  spending  little  for  bis  clothes 
or  other  necessities.  His  life  drifted  back  to  the 
old  current  on  his  father's  farm,  however, 
shortly  after  his  marriage,  October  15,  1S91.  to 
Carrie  B.  Bowen,  who  was  born  in  Rushville.  a 
daughter  of  James  F.  Bowen,  a  Schuyler  C  unty 
pioneer  of  lRfiG.  and  now  a  farmer  in  Littleton 
Township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes  are  the  parents 
of  six  children:  Ferdinand  J.,  born  October  17. 
1S92;  Oliver  E.,  born  January  in.  1S9G ;  Hazel 
M.,  born  October  21,  189S;  Preston  D..  bora  July 
7.  1901  :  Orrin  YV.,  born  Aug.  9,  100:*,;  and  [mo- 
gene  Alice,  born  April  9,  1905. 

To  the  old  farm  of  eighty  acres  Mr.  Barnes  has 
added  until  he  now  owns  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  devoted  to  diversified  farming  and  stock 
raising.  He  raises  a  popular  grade  of  all  kinds 
of  stock,  has  an  abundance  of  fruit  and  shade 
tics,  a  fine  garden,  and  well  constructed  hou  • 
and  barns.  He  is  progressive  in  his  methods. 
keeps   abreast   of  the  times   in   agricultural   im- 
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provements  and  inventions,  ami  has  a  small  for 
tune  sunk  in  modern  machinery.  Broad  and 
liberal  minded,  well  posted  on  current  events,  be 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  social  oppori 
of  the  township,  is  a  popular  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  an  active 
worker  and  generous  contributor  to  the  Christian 
Church. 

BARTLOW,  James  H.— For  seventy-four  years 
of  its  history  James  II.  Bartlow  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  growth  of  Schuyler  County,  and  in 
the  retirement  of  his  pleasant  home  in  Ujishville, 
he  is  today  one  of  the  most  interesting  ami  de- 
pendable chroniclers  of  the  events  of  which  lie 
has  been  an  enthusiastic  ami  helpful  witness. 
His  career  evidences  the  value  of  homely,  sterling 
qualities,  and  of  grit,  determination  and  patience 
as  means  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  The 
setting  of  his  childhood  was  the  wilderness  of 
Buena  Vista  Township,  Schuyler  County,  where 
he  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  May  in,  1833.  His 
father.  John  Bartlow,  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  ami  his  mother,  Elizabeth  (Morgan)  Bart- 
low, was  a  native  of  Kentucky.  Both  came  to 
the  Central  West  with  their  parents.  James 
Bartlow,  the  father  of  John,  dying  in  Indiana, 
and  leaving,  besides  James  II.,  a  daughter, 
Nancy,  who  is  the  deceased  wife  of  Lemuel 
Sparks,  also  deceased.  John  Bartlow  left  Ohio 
with  an  ox-t  'am  and  wagon,  and  stopped  first  in 
Morgan  County..  Ilk.  arriving  in  Schuyler  County 
in  1S2S.  two  years  before  the  winter  of  the  deep 
snows.  lie  located  in  the  midst  of  the  timber  in 
what  now  is  Buena  Vista  Township,  the  prairie 
land  at  that  time  being  under  water,  and  ne- 
cessitating draining  and  breaking  the  prairie 
sod  before  it  was  available  for  living  and  farm- 
ing purposes.  On  the  level  land  tin-  wild  straw- 
berries abounded  in  great  numbers  and  were  de- 
licious in  quality,  and  the  wild  grass  '-'rew  high 
enough  to  hide  a  man.  and  was  cut  for  hay   by 

the    settlers.      Wherever   (!ia;. lirected    their 

footsteps  the  new  arrival  staked  off  a  few  acres, 
and  there  was  no  quarreling  about  individual 
rights  and  prerogatives,  all  working  in  harmony 
tn  establish  hemes  and  fortunes  in  the  new  and 
untried  country.  John  Bartlow 's  deed  to  his  1G0 
acres  of  land  was  made  out  en  sheepskin,  and  this 
deed  still  is  a  treasured  possession  of  the  family. 
He  had  the  iron  of  determination  in  ins  nature, 
bore  courageously  the  deprivations  and  hardships 
which  were  the  common  lot  of  the  settlers,  ami 
died  in  1834,  n  typical  representative  of  the  rug- 
ged and  resourceful  struggler  of  the  log-cabin 
era. 

Upon  the  death  of  John  Bartlow  his  widow  was 
left  with  the  care  of  nine  children,  of  whom 
James  H.,  the  youngest,  was  then  about  a  year 
old.  The  struggle  of  this  pioneer  mother  to  keep 
her  family  together,  to  edit. 'ate  and  train  them 
to  noble  man  and  womanhood,  was  hut  one  of  the 
many  proofs  ot"  heroism  abounding  in  this  ci  unty 
in  years  gone  by.  James  II.  recalls  innumerable 
happenings  of  his  youth  in  the  little  log  cabin, 
but   none    more   vivid   and    pathetic   crowds    his 


3  than  that  of  the  flax  which  the  boys 
used  to  gather,  and  which  the  mother  used  to 
spin  tar  into  the  nighi  when  j  •  ;•  weary  children 
\  '  re  supp  *  idl?  ash  ep.  Oftel  has  lie  awakened 
id  lighi  to  tind  this  faithful  n  other  still 
spinning    before    the    tire,    and    the   hum   of    her 

•  iseless  v  hoe]  «  ill  resound  in  his  ears  until  the 
end  o1  his  e  j  s.  Thou,;:.,  n  ..■  ()|  the  sons,  had 
his  wedding  suit  made  oi  the  cloth  spun  by  Ids 
She  was  permitte  i  to  see  all  of  her 
children  married  and  comfortably  established  in 
homes  of  i heir  own,  and  all  were  wont  to  dwell 
upon  her  love  and  devotion.  .  recall  their  life 
in   the  little  rude  house   in    i  ■  ■  >ds,   and   the 

many  times  they  were  recalled  I  mm  the  held  to 
put  out  the  lire  in  the  big  stick  chimney.  Of  the 
i  Idren,  Sarah  Ann  married  William  McKee, 
had  a  family  of  eight  children,  end  for  several 
yen-  survived  her  husband,  who  was  killed 
Che  Civil  War:  Letha  married  Daniel 
Biehey,  left  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  her 
death  occurring  in  Missouri  and  thai  •'(  he)  hus- 
band  in    Littleton   Township,    Schuyler  County; 

:  •    M.  married  Miss  Catherine,  an  ado]    ed 

daughter  of  Samuel  Cooper,  and  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  six  children,  who  live  in  Itock 
Island.  111.;  Isabella  is  the  deceased  wife -of 
Jam.  -  i  hooper  and  had  eighl  children  :  I'hoebi  is 
the  wife  of  fhomas  .T.  Wilson,  of  Sidney,  Iowa. 
and  h  .-  bad  ten  children,  all  but  one  now  i\  ing  ; 
Elizabeth  became  the  wife  of  Joshua  Hale,  huh 
now-  being  deceased,  ieavii  g  a  family  of  eight 
children;  Margaret  Jane  married  W.  M.  Biggs, 
li.-iil  a  family  of  four  sons  and  tour  daughters, 
Mr.  Biggs  d;  ing  in  Schuyler  County  and  his  wife 
in  Hancock;  Ivan  L.,  also  di  leased,  married 
Martha  Iiaper,  who  still  survives,  with  one  son 
and  four  daughters  living  in  Cowley  County, 
Kan.  James  11..  the  ninth  child  ami  subj  ci  ol 
this  sketch,  and  Mrs.  Phoebe  i Bartlow-)  Wilson, 
are  the  only  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Bartlow  still   living. 

About  seventeen  years  old  when  lie  left  his 
home  and  started  upon  the  road  for  indepei  ■ 
Janus  li.  Bartlow  in  1850  came  to  Kushville, 
ami  in  the  fail  engaged  as  a  hand  to  'an  broom 
corn  on  different  farms  in  the  county.  In  the 
winter  he  worked  in  a  broom  corn  factory,  and 
November  15,  1S55,  was  united  in  marriage  :o 
Charlotte  Moore,  mention  of  v.  hose  family  may 
hi'  found  in  the  sketch  of  John  I ».  Moore,  on  an- 
other page  of  this  work-  The  young  people  i  3- 
tablished  a  home  of  their  own  on  an  eighty-acre 
tract  of  land  in  Littletown  Township,  the  same 
bavins  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Bartlow  for  $500, 
of  which  he  paid  $400  dowi  .  The  liquid  I 
the  ren  aining  debt  of  one  hundred  dollars  was 
the  sorest  trial  in  the  early  life  of  this  well 
known  farmer  ami  politician.  He  was  obliged  to 
borrow  the  money  in  gold  at  fifteen  per  cent,  and 
when  the  [uteres!  came  due  lie  had  to  buy  the 
L'old  at  a  premium  which  advanced  the  it 

i  ent.  The  log  house  v.  hich 
they  found  on  the  land  was  soon  torn  down  and 
a  larger  one  erected  in  its  stead,  and  in  it  s;X  of 
their  children  were  born.     Additional  land  was 
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Mr.  Bartl 
in-  body, 
r.  saving 
iriug   in   s; 

s.      Lie   in.- 


purchased  front  time  to  time 
owned  a  farm  of  27t)  am*.  :i 
was  a  practical  and  <  artful 
ways  more  than  lie  spi-nl.  a 
and  established  airri.  uluiral 
many  improvements  on  his  land,  eighty  acres  of 
which  was  original)}  heavy  timber,  and  through 
his  industry  it  beca one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive and  desirable  propi  rties  in  Uie  township. 
Owing  to  the  illness  of  his  wife,  the  owner 
moved  to  the  town  of  Bushville  in  1S92,  but  the 
change  did  not  accomplish  all  that  he  hoped, 
for  the  companion  of  his  early  struggles  and 
later  successes  died  L-Vbruar>  2S,  160-1.  Mrs. 
Bartlow  in  early  life  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  later  united 
with  the  Free  Methodist   Church. 

February  1~>.  lSUt!,  Mr.  Bartlow  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Laura  Finch,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  born  January  :>].  IS.").  John  L.  Finch, 
father  of  Mrs.  Bartlow.  came  to  Schuyler  County 
in  1856,  settling  in  Bueiia  Vista  Township,  where 
he  died  January  10.  1SU2.  His  widow  became 
the  wife  of  William  Pickenpaugh.  a  farmer  of 
Bueua  Vista  Township.  Mr.  Bartlow  is  the  pa- 
rent of  nine  children,  and  he  has  thirty-six 
grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren.  Of 
the  children  by  his  first  marriage.  Salvetus,  a 
farmer  of  Garfield  County.  Wash.,  married  first 
May  J.   Towusend,   and  later   Annie    Hendricks. 

.and   has  six    sons   and    thr laughters    living; 

John  T.,  a  fanner  of  Himtsville  Township,  Schuy- 
ler County,  married  Belle  Ilightower  and  has  five 
sons:  Jeannette  is  the  wife  of  William  L.  Scott, 
a  fanner  of  Riley  County,  Kan.,  and  has  six 
sons:  James  C.  is  a  farmer  of  Bueua  Vista  Town- 
ship, married  Olive  Turner,  and  has  two  suns 
and  three  daughters;  Arel  is  the  wife  of  .lames 
Hale,  ;  farmer  of  Washington,  and  has  two  chil- 
dreu  ;  Iven  I',  is  a  farmer  of  Littleton  Township, 
married  Florence  Snyder,  and  has  two  children; 
Mollie  is  the  wife  of  L.  L.  iloruey.  a  merchant 
of  Littleton,  and  has  four  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter; Fannie  M.  is  the  widow  of  Fred  Greer,  and 
lives  in  Littleton  with  her  two  children:  Bruce 
W.  married  Ida  Sandidge.  ami  has  a  daughter 
living,  ami  one  deceased,  of  the  second  union 
of  Mr.  Bartlow  there  is  a  stepson,  Carl  A.  Peck- 
enbaugh.  Mr.  Bartlow  is  a  member  of  tin'  Free 
Methodist  Church  and  in  his  political  relations 
votes  the  Prohibition  ticket. 

BARTLOW,  John  Thomas.— Beginning  his  in- 
dependent life  as  a  renter  in  1S79,  John  Th  nnas 
Bartlow.  with  no  material  assets,  and  no  im- 
petus save  his  innate  pride  ami  ambition,  has 
realized  his  agricultural  dream,  and  become  the 
owner  of  a  splendid  property  of  240  acres  of  land 
in  Huntsville  Township.  Mr.  Bartlow  represents 
a  noble  early  family  of  Schuyler  County,  his 
birth  bavin-  occurred  in  Littleton  Township. 
May  1,  ISoS.  Of  his  father.  James  II.  Bartlow. 
information  may  he  found  elsewhere  in  this 
work. 

The  youth  of  Mr.  Bartlow  conformed  to  that 
of  other  boys  of  his  time  and  place,  both  educa- 


tionally and  agriculturally.     He   was  reared   i 
farming  as  a  fundamental  and  altogether  svoi 

oeiaipatii.il.  and  his  inclination  never  lias  stra 
from  the  tasks  and  compensations  of  his  calli 
lie  was  at  his  majority  when  he  rented  his  in 
land    in    Littleton   Township,   a   small   patch    I 
com   ami  grain,   which   netted   him   a    small    I, 
encouraging  competence.     October   2G,    liS^l, 
married   Arabella    Ilightower,   who  was  born 
Littleton    Township.    October   8,    1S50,   a    dan- 
tor  of  William  Ilightower,  deceased,  who.   w 
his   wile,   was  born   in   .Missouri,   ami  came  car 
to  Schuyler  County.     The  wife  still  occupies 
old   Ilightower    farm,    and   takes  a    keen    iuten 
in    the   welfare   of    her   children,   of    whom    ei 
survive   out   of   a    family  of  eleven.     Of    tin 
Maria    Angeline   is   the   wife  of  James   BartN 
of  Buena    Vista  Township:   Mary  K..  lives  w ■;• 
her    mother:    John    is   a    resident    of    Arkan-. 
Joseph   (»..  of  Huntsville  Township  :   Sarah,   v. 
of   Louis    M.   Logan,  of   Montana:  James   li- 
the   Indian    Territory     (now    Oklahoma)  ;    a; 
Edith  is  the  wife  of  John  Kirkman.  of  Littler 
Township. 

Mr.    Bartlow    and    his    young    wife    rented 
farm  of  eighty  acres  in  Littleton  Township,  a 
in   1SS3   rented    land    from   the    elder   Hightow 
moving    thereon    in    1SS4.      About    ihis   time   M 
Bartlow  invested  in  forty-six  acres  of  what 
known  as  the  old  Shinn  Nursery,  made  his  bo 
thereon   and    engaged   in   general    farming  m  ■ 
1S02.  when  he  sold  out  and  bought  Ho  acres 
Section    J.",    Huntsville    Township.      In    1904 
sold    sixty    acres    in    Section    1C    and    bought 
acres   in   Section   15,  making  in   all   240  acres 
one  body.     This  farm  formerly  was  known  as  I 
Moses  Hawkins  property,  and  to  it  Mr.  Ban 
moved  January  S,   1905.     While  not  long  as 
cia ted  with  his  present  home,  there  are  yet  ma: 
evidences    of    his    handiwork,    which    reflect 
method,    system    and    thrift,    and    the    pro] 
bids  fair  to  become  as  profitable  and  valuable 
any  in  the  county.     Directing  its  future  dest 
is  a  man  who  has  learned  his  lessons  in  the  1 
school  of  practical  experience,  who  has  recei 
the  greater  part  of  his  help  from  within  n 
than  from  without,  and  who  gladly  ackuowlcd 
an    unpayable   debt    to   the   faithful    wife   w 
economy  and  unfailing  sympathy  have  help, 
tide  him  over  many  of  the  dark  places  of 
About  tour  years  ago  Mr.  Bartlow  began  to  - 
ciali'/.e    in    stock,    and.    preferring   Hereford    ■ 
tie.  now  has  on  hand  a  herd  of  twenty-one  i 
sixteen  of  which  are  recorded.     He  also  I" 
Poland-China   hogs,  and  is  an  excellent  jink 
all  kinds  of  stock. 

In  spite  of  large  responsibilities  in  his  in 
diate  environment.   Mr.   Bartlow  evinces  a 
appreciation   of    the   social    side   of    life,   ami 
genial  nature  and  faculty  for  putting  peop 
ease  make  him  a   welcome  addition  to  all   - 
gatherings    in    the   township.      He    is   a    m< 
of  tin-   Independenl    order  of   Odd   Fellow  - 
Modern.    Woodmen    of    America,    and    in    n 
contributes  to  the   Methodist   Episcopal   (' 
of  which  his  wife  is  a  member.    Politics  h 
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gaged  considerable  of  his  time  and  attention,  and 
ever   faithful   to   the   best   tenets  of    the    Demo- 
cratic party,  he  lias  filled  many  positions  n  : 
trust,  including  that  of  School  Direct  r.    V 
and    Supervisor,   his   last   election    to   the    latter 

ollice  having  urred  in  W02,  with  a  c  ■  •■    ■ 

majority.  While  previously  holding  this  nil 
has  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  interest  of 
roads,  bridges  and  general  improvements,  I  ing 
especially  interested  in  securing  good  thorough- 
fares. To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlow  have  been  born 
the  following  named  children:  Harley  It.,  and 
Highly  1"...  twins,  born  September  10.  1S$4,  the 
former  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  the  latter 
is  living  on  the  home  place :  Archie  Dwight.  born 
March  f».  1SS6.  in  Littleton  Township,  married 
Gertrude  Hawkins,  daughter  of  Moses  Hawkins. 
and  has  a  son.  Glenn  H..  all  living  in  Hancock 
County,  111. :  W.  Karl,  horn  in  Brooklyn  Township. 
October  22,  1SS8,  is  living  at  home;  Fay  Welker 
and  Frederick  Cleveland,  twins,  born  in  Brook- 
lyn Township  June  15,  1S05.  and  living  at  home. 

All  of  the  children  have  been  given  go 

school  educations,  and  all  have  been  reared  to 
habits  of  industry  and  thrift.  The  example  of 
Hieir  parents  has  inspired  them  with  wholesome 
regard  for  work,  and  through  them  the  honored 
name  of  Bartlow  will  continue  to  dignify  and  in- 
fluence the  history  of  enlightened  Schuyler 
County. 

BATES,  John  W. — Thro.-'  generations  of  the 
Bates  family  have  contributed  to  the  character 
and  purpose  of  Schuyler  County,  and  the  sturdy 
faith  and  unfaltering  industry  of  the  founder, 
William  Bates  seems  to  have  filtered  through  his 
successors  to  those  now  bearing  his  name,  and  to 
be  in  large  measure  inherited  by  his  grandson, 
John  Y\\  Bates,  the  latter  the  owner  and  occupier 
of  a  productive  farm  in  Section  22.  Browning 
Township.  Mr.  Bates  was  born  in  Hickory  Town- 
ship. Schuyler  County,  Sepfen  her  is.  ISoo,  a 
son  of  Christopher  C.  and  Serena  C.  (Hagens) 
Bates,  both  born  in  Hickory  Township,  the 
former  in  1S32,  and  the  latter  in  1S3G. 

William  Bates  was  born  in  County  Tyrone. 
Ireland,    and    he    had    the    rosourcefi  i  find 

adaptiveness  of  the  representative  Irish  peas- 
antry. Early  in  life  he  realized  the  limitations 
of  a  small  tenant  farm,  and  resolved  that  when 
be  arrived  at  maturity  he  would  join  his  fortunes 
with  the  land  of  the  Stars  and  stripe-.  Subse- 
quently he  married  a  lady  of  Scotch  ancestry,  and 
together  they  set  sail  for  America.,  after  land- 
ing in  Xew  York,  coming  immediately  to  Hickory 
Township.  Schuyler  County.  This  was  during 
the  summer  of  1S24.  and  the  wilderness  pre- 
sented few  inducements  to  a  strong  and  ambi- 
tious Irishman.  He  was  equal  to  the  demand 
upon  bis  powers,  however,  and  braved  the  dan- 
gers by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  the  ar- 
dnousvvork  which  brought  him  but  -  II  < 
ward.  His  neighbors  were  few  and  ' 
and  a  rude  log-house  offered  bu1  feeble  resistance 
to  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  chill  of  winter. 
Nevertheless,   be  won    bis    way   to  a   substantial 


competence,  and  to  many-sided  influence  in  the 
-'•  ■'■•  ral  iiff  lirs  of  the  county.  He  was  one  of  the 
known  and  most  successful  of  the  pioneers 
oi  isl'4.  ,uid  his  |jft.  „;,s  .,„  expression  of  ob- 
-'•-  les  ov.-n  ome,  and  hardships  bravely  sur- 
fed.    Cnder  his  humble  r>»>(  nine  children 

' : into   the  weld,   attei  ded   the  subscription 

sch  •"!-■■  and  developed  into  hardy  man  and  woiu- 
m  •  nxi.    .),  e  of  the  mo  :  sued  --tn!  of  these  was 
Christopher,  the  father  of  John  W.     This  repre- 
sentative ot   the  second  generation  in  the  county 
in  all  ways  fulfilled  the  ex]  ectations  of  his  par- 
ents, and  lived  an  honored  and  highly  useful  nfe. 
Not  only  w     he  a  su >ssful   farmer  and  stock- 
raiser,  but  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  Democratic 
cs,  wasoueoi  the  strongest  promoters  of  his 
party  in  the  county  and  filled  many  offices  of  trust 
sponsibility.    Especially  u-as  he  a  moral  and 
upright    man.    and    one    of    the    hardest    workers 
i  i   I     most    generous    donators    to    the    United 
Brethren  Church,  of  which  he  became  a  member 
in    early    life.      Not   only   did   he  help    raise   the 
■  to  build   the  present  church,  but  doi  ated 
i  ■      and  upon  which  it  stands.     His  death  oc- 
curred December  5,  1SS0,  his  wife  surviving  him 
until    March    14,    1SS6.    The  parent   of   live  chil- 
1  ■■■:  them  died  in  infancy,  those  surviving 
iturity   being  Eliza,  deceased  wife  of  C. 
; '.  Reno,  of  Browning  Township;  Caroline  Bates, 
wife  of  A.  .1.  Reno,  a  fanner  of  Warren  County 
111.,  and  Ji  '  n  W..  the  oul;    son. 

As  the  oi  ly  son  in  the  family,  John  W.  Bales 
early  felt  his  responsibility  as  a  wage  earner. 
and  '  e  continued  to  live  on  the  farm  in  Browning 
to  <  hii  !.  the  family  moved  win  n  he 
was  two  years  old  in  Is., 7.  until  his  mar 
in   June,   is, p.  ,,,  Agnes  Campbell,   daughter  of 

'  the  early  pioneers  and 

largo  farmers  of  Schuyler  County.  Mr.  Campbell 
«  s  twi  ■  1  lei  ted  County  sheriff,  holding  also 
many  other  important  offices,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  most  extensive  stock-raisers  in  Bainbridge 
Township  where  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Bates,  was 
born  and  reared.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bates  built  a 
dwelling  on  the  old  Bates  farm  and  occupied  that 
until  after  the  death  of  the  father,  when  they 
moved  to  the  homestead  which  they  ever  since 
have  occupied,  and  which  he  has  purchased  out- 
right from  the  other  heirs.  He  now  is  -,,,,,  owner 
icres.  all  under  cultivation  and  equipped 
with  the  most  practical  and  modern  of  appliances. 
lie  is  engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  but  finds  time  to  devote  to  the  beautify- 
ing of  bis  place,  and  to  the  promotion  of  srardens, 
shade  tre  -  and  orchard,    m  ral  ad- 

ditions   which    bespeak    a    retined   and   exacting 
nature. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Bates  is  filling  his 
third  term  as  Township  Supervisor,  and  he  I  as 
1  1  1  11  a  useful  member  of  the  Committee  on  Roads. 
Bridges  and  Claims.  He  is  a  charter  member  of 
the   Mu1n.il    Insurance  Con  ;  •     ich    he  was 

insinimetit.il    in    organizing,    and    which    now    is 
known  as  the  Schuyler  County  Mutual   ; 
Company,   one  of  the   I  ince  companies 

in  the  State.  ;  nd  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  ag- 
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rieulturists.  It  lias  boon  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  one  million  dollars,  and  lias  a  high 
rating  am.  1114  other  enterprises  of  the  kind  in 
tlir  country.  Fraternally  Mr.  Kates  is  connected 
with  the  Astoria  Lodge  No.  100,  A.  F.  .v  A.  M. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hairs  h!ivc  1 n  born  ten  chil- 
dren, nine  of  whom  tire  living:  Estella,  wife  of 
Luther  Jones,  of  Riverside.  Cal. ;  Annie,  wife  of 
Oliver  Spiller,  of  Mitchell,  s.  Dak.,  and  mother 
of  Marcella  Spiller;  Elma.  a  stenographer  of 
live  years'  experience;  Fannie,  at  home,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Kushville  Normal,  and  a  successful 
teacher;  Georgie,  a  studem  at  the  Kushville 
Normal;  Frederick,  a  prospective  graduate  of  the 
Normal  class  of  lfHM;  Lloyd,  a  student;  Lyslo, 
a  studenl  :  and  Lucilo.  al  home.  Winfield  Kates 
died  in  Oetoher.  I'.io.j.  Mr.  Kates  is  a  broad- 
minded  and  exceptionally  well  informed  man. 
and  has  practical  and  helpful  ideas  regarding 
current  events.  His  genial  and  kindly  manner 
makes  him  a  favorite  among  his  neighbors,  and 
his  support  of  the  popular  utilities,  of  education, 
good  mads,  and  social  and  religious  interests, 
renders  him  a  valuable  an.!  dependable  adjunct 
to  the  township's  best  elements. 

BATES,  William  Jefferson.— The  rapid  develop 
ment  of  the  rich  agriculture:  ivs»i:iv(s  ,>r  s^my- 
ler  County  is  dm-  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  men 
of  brain  and  enterprise,  who  bring  to  their  call- 
ing cxcellenl  judgment  an  1  superior  business 
method,  and  who  also  find  time  to  promote  those 
general  agencies  which  nuke  for  pro  ressive 
and  practical  community  conditions.  Conspic- 
uous among  tins  number  is  William  Jefferson 
Bates,  who  was  born  in  Hickory  Township. 
Schuyler  County.  September  20,  1M1.  and  who, 
although  for  the  past  live  years  making  his 
home  in  Browning,  is  still  vitally  interested  in 
the  fundamental  occupation  which  has  brought 
him  wealth,  influence  ami  general  prosperity. 
Mr.  Bates  is  a  son  of  William  Armsl 
Elizabeth  (Waid)  Bates,  the  latter  a  native  ot 
Missouri,  from  which  Stat<  she  came  with  her 
husband  to  Illinois  in  ls::r..  remaining  about  a 
year  in  Brown  County.  The  elder  Hate-  in 
1S36  moved  to  Schuyler  County,  settling  near 
the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  [liver  iu  Elickory  Town- 
ship, and  ther<  i  ondm  i  general  farming  until 
his  death  in  lM'.L  his  wife  having  died  the  year 
previous.     They  reared  in  their  humble  home  a 

family  of  nine  children,   hild   <r 

fancy,  and  all  horn  in  S  buy  lor  County  save  Mary, 
wife  of  John  10.  Thornton,  of  Gallatin.  Mo.; 
and  Ferby.  deceased  wife  or  \v.  K.  Jones,  a. 
fanner  of  Hickorv  Township.  Albert  C.  Kates 
died  in  Missouri;  W.  F.  M.  died  in  Browning. 
Schuyler  County:  Martha  became  the  wife  of 
Benjamin  Leek,  and  both  are  deceased:  C.  ' '. 
died  in  Browning  Township:  Sarah  is  the  de- 
ceased wife  of  John  1'..  Reno,  of  Missour  :  Eliz- 
abeth is  the  deceased  wife  of  r.  ns  I  h 
of  Missouri;  and  William  Jefferson  is  the  farmer 
of  whom  this  sketch  tre 

William    Jefferson    Bates    has    hut    slight   rec- 
ollection of  his  parents,   as  he   was   kit   an  or- 


phan at  the  age  of  live  years.  He  vividly  recalls 
[dents  that  enlivened  thepioneer  days  of 
the  county,  or  the  church  association  which  met 
in  his  father's  house,  and  the  days  when  Will- 
iam K.  Jones  hired  a  scl I  teacher  (Scott  Wis- 
dom, a  cousin  oi'  our  subject  t   for  the  bovs  of  the 

neighborh 1.  including  the  subject  of  tins  sketch 

paying  him  of  his  own  purse  the  munificent 

sum  oi  Ml'  per  month  and  hoard.  Mr.  Jones  him- 
self had  a  large  family,  and  William  Jefferson 
was    -nm    a    scholarship,    and   every    winter    at- 

tended  regularly.     While  attending  scl I.  young 

Kates  worked  at  various  jobs,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  he  began  to  operate  a  farm 
in  partnership  with  his  brother.  November  1!, 
1SGT,  la-  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mathilda 
A.  Bono,  who  was  bom  in  Browning  Township 
April  1_\  isii.  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Reno 
an    outline   of    whose    life   may    he    found    in    the 

■'  ■'■ '  William  c.  Reno,  on  another  page  of 

this  work. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Bates  rented  a  farm  in 
Browning  Township  for  five  years,  and  about 
IS70  I -in Ha  forty  acre-  of  land  which  thev  soon 
after  sold  and  bought  200  acres  in  Section  22 
Browning  Township.  This  property  was  but 
slightly  improved:  and  although -entirely  fenced, 
it  had  no  gates,  and  the  only  building  was  an  old 
frame  one  that,  in  time,  succumbed  to  the  flames. 
Soon  after  this  calamity  Mr.  Bates  erected  a  t\  o 
story  modern  frame  dwelling  and  eventuallv  made 
army  line  improvements  until,  with  his  various 
additions  of  hind,  bis  farm  reached  its  present 
proj>orlionj  of  -Mo  acres,  all  in  Krowning  Town- 
ship and  in  one  body.  On  his  place  he  has  main- 
tained th.-  highest  grades  of  farming,  and  has 
s.-t  an  example  of  thrift  and  resourcefulness 
which  members  of  the  younger  generation  might 
follow  with  profit.  While  living  in  the  village  of 
Browning,  he  derives  a  substantial  income  from 
ins  farm,  and  is  abb-  to  surround  himself  and 
wife  with  tine  comforts  and  refinements  which 
both  have  worked  and  struggled  for.  sometimes 
under   discouraging  and  strenuous   conditions 

To  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Bates  have  ben,  born  -even 
children:  William  K..  a  fanner  in  Warren 
County.  111.,  who  married  Annie  Hoke,  and  has 
six  children,  Grover  ('..  Mabel.  Samuel  !■:..  Henry 
1'...  Xolnia  and  Ernest:  Francis  E.,  married 
I.iua  Davis  and  lives  in  South  Dakota;  Laura 
is  the  wile  of  i  harles  Gise.  a  farmer  of  Brown- 
ing Township;  Charles  L.  a  farmer  on  the  old 
Kates  homestead  in  I'-. -owning  Township,  mar- 
ried Pearl  Heffner.  and  has  three  children.  Ada, 
Lulu.  Bula;  Ma  .1..  wife  of  Charles  Hou'iier.  a 
farmer  of  Browning  Township,  and  mother  of 
Harold  and  Geneva  Heffner:  Jonathan,  lives  tvith 
his  parents:  and  Blanche,  employed  by  the 
Browning  Mutual  Telephone  Company.  Ail  of 
the  children  have  practical  common  school  edu 
cations,  ami  have  been  reared  to  make  •' 
useful  iu  their  respective  spheres  ol 
Tin-  family  enjoys  an  em  lal  a  reputation  through- 
out the  county,  and  is  associated  with  high 
ideals,    integrity    and    pu  ■  ss.      Mr. 

Kates   lias  made  himself   a   power  as  an  agricul- 
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turist  and  a  citizen,  and  bus  won  the  t  mfidence 
and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  ever  lias  been 
Identified. 

BAXTER,  James  M.— Just  fifty  years  previous 
to  the  fall  of  1W7,  James  M.  Baxter  came  to 
Schuyler  County  with  fourteen  rugged  years  to  his 
credit  and  a  wealth  of  wholesome  ambitions 
which  since  have  found  expression  in  thi 
suit  of  agriculture,  war.  politics  and  n 
Perhaps  the  latter  may  bi  considered  the  key- 
note of  the  character  of  this  successful  farmer, 
for  he  has  lived  it  seven  days  in  the  week  and 
fifty-two  weeks  in  a  year,  and  now  is  rounding 
out  his  thirtieth  year  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  be  joined  in  the  winter  of  1801. 

Mr.  Baxter  was  born  January  20,  1843,  in  Car- 
rol] County.  Ohio,  a  son  oT  George  and  Margaret 
(Knopster) Baxter,  the  latter  of  German  an- 
cestry. His  paternal  grandparents  were  born 
and  Uiarrhjd  in  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in  the 
wilds  of  Ohio  on  what  was  known  as  "Baxter 
Ridge."  in  Carroll  County  of  that  State,  three  of 
the  brothers  of  the  grandfather  loeatin:  in  the 
same  part  of  the  Buckeye  State.  John  Baxter, 
one  of  the  brothers  of  George  Baxter,  left  Ohio 
in  the  spring  of  1534  and  settled  in  Section  6, 
Huntsville  Township.  Schuyler  County,  but  fin- 
ally went  to  Brown  County.  Kan.  In  the  fall  of 
ISoT,  George  Baxter  brought  the  rest  of  his  fam- 
ily to  Schuyler  County,  locating  in  Section  5, 
Huntsville  Township,  in  the  Military  Tract,  find- 
ing there  no  improvement's  whatever.  During 
the  first  winter  be  occupied  a  log  bouse  pend- 
ing the  erection  of  a  frame  dwelling  into  which 
he  moved  in  the  spring,  and  this  bouse,  greatly 
modified  and  improved  throughout  the  ye;  rs.  ever 
since  has  sheltered  some  member  of  the  Baxter 
family.  The  mother  died  there  in  1S(J.">.  and  the 
father  in  1S0S.  George  Baxter  was  one  of  na- 
ture's noblemen,  a  man  of  fine  Christian  spirit 
and  large  heart,  and  for  many  years  class-leader 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Sunday  School.  He  was  no  less  earnest  in  his 
support  of  local  politics,  and.  whereas,  be  for- 
merly was  a  Whig,  he  later  was  identified  with  the 
Republican  party  from  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion in  1S54.  To  himself  and  wife  were  I  om  live 
sons  and  five  daughters,  or'  whom  Melissa  and 
Mary  were  twins,  the  latter  .lying  in  infancy,  and 
the  former  becoming  the  wife  of  Mr.  Dusher.  but 
at  present  living  with  her  brother.  Harrison 
Baxter,  of  Sumner  County.  Kan.;  Willi 
on  the  old  home  farm  in  Section  ~>.  Huntsville 
Township;  Adeline  is  the  deceased  wife  ol  Will- 
iam Logan,  and  mother  of  Grace  and  (ieorge 
Logan:  Elmer  is  a  farmer  in  Logan  County.  Kan. : 
Sarah  married  Jonas  Graham  and  both  . 
ceased;  George  is  a  fanner  in  Idaho;  aud  Mar- 
garet died  in  infancy. 

At   the  scliool   which  bis   uncle.   John    Baxter, 
had  established    in    IS34.   and  which  owi 

as  the  Baxter  School.  James  M.  Baxter  received 
his  rudimentary  education,  and  this  same  school 
has    had    as    scholars    members    of    the    family 


the  great-:  randchildreu.  who 

now  a i      attending.      I    . .•  ,;,  ik   of   the   Civil 

War  found  tbful  James   hard  .  t   wvk  on 

the  i  Compaiij    K.     i  »ne 

1    V  ■  ■•■  mli    l  lino  -    Volunteer   ln- 

.  -   rved  until  the   -lose 

te  I vw  missed 

■     •■■■.■- 

was    tirsi   sei  I    to  Jackson.   Teun, 

(J.  it  nd In  Id 

u   to  the  regiment  at 

•    n.      It  to       part    in    the   siege  of 

■    of  Meridian,  then   went  up 

i:i\et         .  t  Hill,  wl 

;        '    ■  it  gave  ibe  rebels   n   sound 

-.   Al    "\  e  low   Bayou  there  was  a   severe 

;  o  tin    ,ti_-hr.  after  which  the 

rked    '  \     boat    for    St.    Louis,    and 

'"•  ■■'      llcr    d    '   •     i..  ncr.il    Price's    army    out    of 

i    gave   General    Eon 

1      do:     then    at     Nashville.     Twin., 

al  Mood  to  a  finish,  entirely  rout- 

<  army.    U  Eastp  »rl   the  army  came  near 

starvh    :  the  <  Hundred   and    Nine- 

:'  ■  -  without  n  tions  for  ten  days,  as  the 

count  ..     iad  been  i    tirely  stripped.     Then  going 

>"  wi  lit    to    Mobile.    Ala.,    and    Fori  • 

1!  .  .  iul  just  before  the  opposing  army  came 

up.   Mr.   Baxter  and  some  of  his  assoeiatV-    had 

A.1 1   .•  the  surrender  of  Lee 

t    '.       .  .  the  company  went  to  Montgomery, 

Ala.,  i      .   from  there  back  to   Mobile  and   Qnallv 

was   discharged   at   Springfield,    111.,   August    I'd. 

Age-:  in  S  huyler  County,  Mr.  Baxter  took  up 
•>  here  be  had  abandoned  it 
three  years  [..-fore,  and  meeting  with  deserved 
success,  be  married.  September  20.  lSWi,  Martha 
J.  Workman,  who  was  horn  in  Ohio  and  came  to 
Selmy  ler  Count  with  1  ■  parents.  Samuel  and 
H.n    et    t  Lev    m)    Worl  i  inn.    in    1S34.      In    the 

of    ls,'.s    Mr.    Ha:  ti  v   uw  Od    to    i  I 
I  ot  i    ".    111.,   where   bis   v,  ifL.  died  April   ::.    1S71, 
mi  Mary  Margarel  is 
the  wife    if  Julius  Harmon,  ol  Superior,  X<  b.,  and 
it.  I  (scar.  Ellie  and  Ruth  Harmon  ; 
and  George G..  a   fanner  of  Huntsville  Township, 
:    Alia    Uobenson.   and   has   five  children, 
Keith,   Gladys,   i >,  a.   de- 

ceased.    The  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Baxter  6c- 
Man  h  is.  i.x74,  to  Sarah  Beckerdite,  aud 
■  '  ere  is  .    d  inghter,   Etlie.  who  is 
.  -  tice  the  lamented 

death    of    hi  r    mother    M  ireh     IT.     lf)07.       Mrs. 
liter  of  an  i  rlu  irii  .    circle  of 
ell  wisl  d  her  fii      i  bristian 

e   is   sadly   missed    from    the   community 
which  knew  her  so  well   and  favorably. 

At    the    present    time    Mr.    Baxter   owns   sixty 
acres  ol   In  -  ~    Iluntsville 

He  still  is  in  active  management  of  bis  place,  al- 
though its  arduous  duiies  have  bd  . 

■s  have  (1   alt  kindly 
with  him.  and,  he  retains  ids  interest  in  the  en- 
terprises thai  contribute  to  the  life  and  ■ 
of  the  township.     \,,   n.an    within  it-  boundaries 
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Is  held  in  higher  esteem,  nor  has  any  carved  a 
more  enduring  monument  of  character  and  work 
for  the  inspiration  and  eulightenmenl  of  those  to 
come  after  him. 

BELLAMY,  Leslie  S.— One  of  the  influential 
and  honored  fa  nilies  ••:'  Schuyler  County  is  rep- 
resented by  tiii-  rising  young  farmer  of  Rush- 
villo  Township,  whose  hoi  le  farm  on  Section  33 
is  also  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  occurred  Sep- 
tember 5,  1SSL  The  i.l  utification  of  the  family 
with  this  portion  ol  Illinois  began  during  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  its 
members  have  been  large  conirilmtors  to  the  ag- 
ricultural development  of  this  region.  The  father, 
George  W.  Bellamy,  our  of  the  honored  native- 
born  sons  of  Schuyler  County,  was  born  in  Fred- 
erick Township  in  1S50.  and  grew  to  manhood  on 
a  farm,  having  few  advantages  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ."ii  education.  Environed  by  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  pioneer's  home,  he  yet  be  ame  a  man 
of  broad  views,  wide  culture,  and  liberal  traits. 
His  marriage  united  him  with  Frances  A.  Greer, 
daughter  of  a  pioneer  named  Greer,  who  immi- 
grated to  the  United  states  from  County  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  selling  in  Schuyler  County  when  Rush- 
ville  was  a  small  hamlet,  and  thi  reafter  giving 
his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Prior  to 
leaving  the  home  of  his  boyhood  he  had  n 
a  young  Irish  girl,  and  they  became  the  pa  ■<  tits 
of  three  children,  nan  >ly :  Mrs.  Bell  ■  ..  :  I  icy, 
widow  of  Darius  Bellamy;  and  Isabel,  wife  of 
A.  V.  Strong,  a  resident  of  Overbrook,  Kan. 

Three  children  were  lorn  of  the  union  of 
George  W.  Bellamy  and  Frances  A.  Greer.  The 
daughter.  Grace,  is  the  wife  of  Albert  Parks,  a 
farmer  in  Rushville  To  nship.  and  they  have  01 
child.  Willard  M.  The  elder  son.  Herman,  is 
a  locomotive  engineer  ou  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
with  headquarters  at  Barstow,  Cal.  The  younger 
son,  Leslie  S..  remain-  al  the  old  homestead,  and 
his  mother  resides  svith  him.  The  father,  who 
died  January  21,  1904,  was  a  man  of  pronouno  d 
individuality,  ;  nd  for  some  time  was  feci 
as  one  of  the  local  leaders  of  the  Republican  party. 
On  the  regular  party  ticket  he  was  elected  to 
various  offices,  includii  g  that  of  Supervisor  for 
Rushville  Too  nship,  which  position  he  filled  with 
conspicuous  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  religion  he  was  a  substantial  supporter 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Pleasant- 
view.  ILs  citizenship  [.roved  of  decided  benefit 
to  his  township,  and  no  movement  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education,  reliction,  agriculture  or 
commerce  in  the  county  lacked  his  hearty  co- 
operation. 

Primarily  educated  in  the  Pleasantview  school, 
Leslie  S.  Bellamy  afterward  attended  the  Rush- 
ville Normal  for  one  term  and  then  returned  to 
the  home  farm  to  take  up  the  practical  duties 
of  life.  However,  he  was  not  satisfied  :■>  beziu 
the  quiet  round  or  agricultural  duties  without 
seeing  something  of  the  world,  so  he  traveled 
for  a  ye.ir  or  more,  ami  thus  learned  much  from 
observation  of  different  localities.  During  Jan- 
uary of  190D  he  entered  the  train  service  with 


the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Com- 
pany, hut  a  year  of  that  work  sufliccd  and  during 
February  of  the  following  year  he  was  again  on 
the  home  farm,  which  he  now  manages  in;  in- 
taining  an  excellent  class  of  improvements-  .  ud 
superintending  its  eighty  acres.  January  10, 
1907,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Bessie,  daughter  of  Charles  Ambrosius,  dud  a 
member  of  a  well-known  family  of  thi-  locality. 
in  religious  connections  both  are  members  of  the 
Pleasantview  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  while 
politically  he  has  never  attached  himself  to  any 
party,   hut    remains  liberal   in   his  views. 

BEKTHOLF,  Edward.  —  There  are  few  men 
who.  through  the  blamelessness  of  their  live-;,  the 
purity  of  their  motives  and  the  excellence  of 
their  services,  have  so  deeply  impressed  them- 
selves upon  a  community  as  has  Edward  Bert- 
holf.  This  venerable  citizen,  seventy  of  whose 
more  then  ninety  years  have  been  si 
the  boundaries  of  Rushville,  has  pursued  his 
wage-earning  career  largely  in  the  Rushville 
court  house,  where  have  awaited  him  respon- 
sibilities calling  for  ability  and  strict  integrity, 
and  the  discharge  of  which  has  placed  him  among 
efactors  o\  the  community. 

The  first  impressions  and  moulding  influences 
in  the  youth  of  Mr.  Bertholf  were  centered  in 
Warwick,  Orange  County.  X.  Y..  where  lie  was 
-  .  IS10.  His  fathi  r,  Jehu  Bertholf, 
was  born  in  the  same  county,  and  his  paternal 
rents,  Samuel  Bertholf  and  wife,  were 
also  natives  of  that  State.  His  mother,  formerly 
Elizabeth  Perry,  was  a  native  of  Sussex  County. 
X.  J.,  and  a  daughtei  of  William  Percy.  Both 
families  were  represented  among  the  Coloi  istsof 
Xew  England,  and  were  people  ol  modest  i  istes 
•mi!  quiet  ambitions.  The  homo  in  Warwick 
tolerated  no  shams  or  false  ideas  of  life  and 
duty.  The  children  were  obedient  at  home  and 
;  a  •hool.  Edward,  in  particular,  made 
.-:•  tl  progress  with  his  studies,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  was  enrolled  as  a  teacher  in  a  coun- 
of  Orange  County.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  earned 
enough  money  to  shape  his  circumstances  rather 
than  he  shaped  by  them.  It  pleased  his  taste  for 
pioneering  to  move  to  Illinois  in  1S3G.  and  .to 
settle  in  Rushville.  where  he  would  he  aided  by 
the  influence  of  his  brother,  then  Judge  of  the 
Probate  Court. 

In  Rushville  Mr.  Bertholf  earned  His  first 
money  a-  clerk  in  the  g(  neral  store  of  Josiah  I'ar- 
rott.  He  soon  after  began  to  assist  his  brother. 
the  Judge,  and  in  time  because  Deputy  clerk  and 
Recorder  of  Schuyler  County.  His  frank,  out- 
spoken ways  and  thoughtful ness  inspired  con- 
fidence from  the  start,  ami  in  1SLS  he  was  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  of  the  school  funds,  a  position 
which  he  maintained  for  twenty-oi  e 
until  1S09.  Offi  :e  holders  in  thosedays  suffered 
from  none  of  the  restrictions  whii 

ts  lor  public  hoii,,r.  and  various  re- 
sponsibilities often  were  discharged  at  the  same 
time.  Thus,  in  1S48,  Mr.  Bertholf  was  elected  also 
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Justice  of  tbe  Peace,  Sheriff  and  Collector  of 
Taxes,  the  office  of  Justice  being  held  by  hiixi  for 
twenty  years.  In  1S55  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Clerk  under  Xathau  Moon,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Moon,  six  months  later,  succeeded  to  the  "i 
rice  of  County  Clerk.  He  was  elected  Sheriff  of 
the  county  in  ISUO,  and  in  1SG0  assumed  charge 
of  the  Circuit  Clerk's  ollice.  at  the  same  time 
serving  as  Deputy  County  Clerk.  In  the  mean- 
time, when  his  official  duties  permitted,  Mr.  Bert- 
holf  kept  hooks  for  several  of  the  merchants  of 
Rushville,  and  was  otherwise  employed  in  the 
business  life  of  the  town.  His  special  predilec- 
tion, however,  was  for  politics,  and  in  tin'  able 
discharge  of  oificial  duties  he  met  a  growing  need 
of  almost  half  a  century. 

The  married  life  of  Mr.  Bertholf  dates  from 
November  22,  1S3S,  \vheu  culminated  a.  romance 
significant  because  of  the  tact  that  his  wife's 
father,  Levi  Jackson,  came  to  Rushville  the 
same  year  as  Mr.  Bertholf.  Mrs.  Bertholf  was 
born  in  Huron  County,  Ohio,  and  is  the  mother 
of  nine  children:  Emily  Ann.  William  Henry 
(deceased),  Horace  E.,  Harriet  E..  Mary  !•:., 
Frank  E.,  Fred  L.,  John  Jesse  and  Alice  C.  (de- 
ceased). Mr.  Bertholf  is  a  Democrat  in  politics, 
ami  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  passing  years  have  dealt  kindly  with  him. 
and  the  experiences  of  his  lite  still  stand  out 
clearly  in  his  memory.  He  and  the  city  have 
grown  old  together,  ami  have  exchanged  op- 
portunities and  honors  to  the  permanent  credit 
of  both.  Few  men  are  permitted  so  long  a  lease 
of  existence,  and  few  are  permitted  so  great  a 
peace  and  serenity  of  mind. 

BESSELL,  Charles  C-  There  are  few  of  the  in- 
terests associated  with  tie-  material  development 
of  Schuyler  County  that  have  lacked  the  co-oper- 
ation and  practical  assistance  of  Mr.  Bcssell, 
who,  while  aiding  in  the  permanent  growth  of 
tin-  county,  has  also  established  hi-  own  for- 
tunes upon  a  linn  liasis,  so  that  now  he  ranks 
among  the  moneyed  men  of  his  region  and  is 
enabled  to  live  retired  tree  from  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  his  earlier  years.  His  entire 
life  has  been  passed  within  the  confines  of  Brook- 
lyn, Schuyler  County,  near  which  town  his  birth 
occurred  May  11.  1SS5,  the  eldest  of  a  large  fam- 
ily 8i  children  born  to  his  parents.  Frederick 
Lewis  Alexander  and  Jane  A.  (Robinson)  Bes- 
sell.  The  mother  was  a  native  of  the  East,  horu 
in  Putnam  County,  X.  T„  in  1S14.  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  (June  15,  ISo-t),  she  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Frederick  L.  A.  Bessell  in  the'  vil- 
lage of  Rushville,  111.  The  parents  of  this  Mr. 
Bessell  (father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch) 
lived  on  the  island  of  Sumatra  :  hut.  a  war  break- 
ing out.  they  sailed  for  Boston,  Mas-..  Mr.  Bes- 
sell being  born  on  the  voyage,  and  in  Boston 
and  vicinity  made  his  home  until  attaining  man- 
hood. While  he  was  a  mere  child  in  year-  he 
was  deprived  of  the  love  and  protection  of  both 
parents,  a  loss  which  wa-  later  accentuated  in 
the  death  of  his  only  brother.  Cast  upon  his 
own  resources  at  an   early  age,  he  proved  him- 


self equal  to  the  occasion  by  accepting  any  hon- 
orable i  mploymenl  that  came  to  band,  which  con- 
sisted  principally  of  farm   work   in    the  vicinity 

of    l;.   -(.,;. 

With  such  means  as  he  had  been  able  to  save 
from  his  earnings  Frederick  1..  A.  Bessell  started 
for  i he  Middle  W  -t  in  is::::,  eomii  g  direct  to 
Schuyler  County,  III.,  and  after  his  marriage 
during  the  follow  ing  year  lie  entered  land  I  ro  a 
t  •■  Government  in  Section  .'14,  Brooklyn  Town- 
ship, which  he  at  once  began  to  improve,  and  in 
the  home  which  he  established  in  the  wilder- 
•  nil  ol  '■  h  Idren  i  re  born.  In  IMS, 
he  purchased  property  in  Brooklyn,  whither  he 
r  'moved  with  his  familj  the  fol  <iv  ing  year, 
i  oiucident  with  this  removal  came  the  news  of 
the  finding  of  gold  in  California,  and  among  those 
who  left  Brooklyn  for  the  Far  Wc-i  was  Mr. 
Bessell,  who  made  his  way  overland  with  ox- 
t  \ui.s.  h  was  not  until  about  1S0O  that  he  re- 
i  irned  to  hi-  Illinois  home,  but  fate  did  not 
!  :.  i  I  him  to  remain  there  long,  for  the  to, -sin 
i  :  war  soon  sounded,  and  all  able-bodied  men 
were    -ailed  to  the  defense  of  the  country.     Mr. 

Bessell   attempted  to  enlist  from  his  ho town. 

but  as  the  quota  was  then  tilled  he  went  [o 
Macon  City.  Mo.,  and  enlisted  in  the  Seventh 
Missouri  Infantry.  His  service  was  brief,  how- 
ever, for  he  was  soon  taken  ill  with  measles, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  December  24, 

is<;i . 

Six  children  comprised  the  family  of  Fred- 
erick L.  A.  Bessell  and  wife.  Charles  C.  (sub- 
ject of  this  sketch)  being  the  eldest  of  the  num- 
ber. The  next  in  order  of  birth  was  Joseph  M.. 
who  was  horn  December  2S,  1S3C,  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1N82.  By  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Edison  be  bad  two  children.  Mary  and  Henry. 
Henry  ];.  Bessell  (third  of  the  original  Schuy- 
ler County  f.-uisilj  I.  was  born  November  8.  1S38, 
and  four  children  were  horn  of  his  marriage  with 
Hosa  Shamell,  as  follows:  Jessie,  at  home; 
Phoebe,  the  wife  of  Charles  Sellars.  of  Dodds- 
ville.  and  the  mother  of  one  son.  Arthur:  Fred- 
erick, a  farmer  in  Industry  Township.  Mc- 
Donough  County,  111.,  who  married  Mattie  Wells. 
by  whom  he  has  two  children;  and  Winnie,  the 
wife  of  Peter  Peterson.  aNo  a  farmer  in  M<- 
DonouL'h  County.  The  next  child  in  the  family 
was  Clinton  I..  Bessell.  horn  March  IT.  1M2.  lie 
married  Miss  Carrie  Clark  and  three  children 
were  horn  to  them,  as  follows:  Edna  became 
the  v  fe  of  Vivian  Irvin.  a  wholesale  grocer  in 
Galesburg.  111.,  and  they  have  one  child.  Leslie: 
the  o  are    Paul    and    Florence.    !  >th   living 

with  their  parents  in  Galesburg.  For  three  years 
Clinton  1..  Bessell  gave  his  service  to  his  coun- 
try in  her  hour  of  need,  enlisting  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Second  Illinois  Cavalry,  at  the  close 
of  his  term  of  service  returning  to  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  where  for  inanj  years  he  was  known 
as  o.,e  of  the  town's  most  successful  business  men. 
lb-  was  enabled  to  retire  from  active  business  in 
100-1.  and  the  same  year  removed  to  < :  '  u  -. 
which  has  sji.ee  been  his  home.  Augustus  C. 
Bessell    (the   tilth  -on  i  was   born    November    17, 
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1843.  and  therefore  was  still  a  youth  when  the 
Civil  War  hroke  out.  Imt  emulating  the  example 
of  his  father  ami  older  brother,  he  too  enlisted  in 
his  country's  cause,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  during  the 
three  years  in  which  In  w;  -  hi  the  service,  took 
part  in  all  the  hard-fought  battles  and  marches 
to  whirh  his  company  was  subjected.  Alter  the 
close  of  the  war  bo  returned  to  Brooklyn  and 
once  more  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits.  While  on 
a  trip  to  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  he  was  taken  ill  and 
compelled  to  return  In 'inc.  where  he  died  soon 
afterward,  on  January  1.  1SGS.  He  was  the 
first  member  of  his  company  to  die  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  regiment,  and'  the  company's  flag 
was  buried  With  his  In  dy— a  tribute  to  his 
bravery,  for  lie  was  ever  ready  for  any  duty, 
whether  on  the  post,  picket  or  in  rain]).  The 
youngest  child  in  the  original  Schuyler  County 
family  was  George  Ward  Bessell.  born  D  'cember 
27,  IMS.  His  marriage  united  him  with  Alice 
Colt,  and  five  children  were  horn  to  them  :  Press, 
a  resident  of  Guymon.  Okla..  married  Kathtyn 
Gregory:  Karl,  a  resident  of  Bloomington,  111.: 
Grace,  Mrs.  Clifford  Morse  of  Berkeley,  Cal., 
has  two  children,  Gladys  A.  ami  Francis  V. ;  Anna 
and  Bessie  are  members  of  the  class  of  190S  in 
the  State  Normal  I'niversity.  at  Normal,  111. 
The  parents  of  these  children  are  both  deceased, 
the  mother  dying  November  -!.  ls:>7.  and  the 
father  December  17.  ion:;.  Alter  the  .hath  .a' 
the  wile  and  mother.  Mr.  Bessell  tenderly  eared 
for  the  children  until  they  grew  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  a  devotion  which  was  reciprocated 
by  the  children,  all  of  whom  became  useful  and 
respected  citizens  ei'  Brooklyn,  loved  and  hon- 
ored by  all  who  knew  them. 

Charles  C.  Bessell  was  educated  in  the  sub- 
scription and  district  schools  of  Brooklyn  Town- 
ship, and  when  not  in  school  was  performing  his 
share  of  the  chores  mi  the  heme  farm.  The 
monotomy  of  this  life  was  changed  when  his 
father  sold  the  farm  in  1S40  ami  removed  into 
town,  hut  the  necessity  for  continuing  at  work 
was  even  greater  than  before,  for  the  father's 
removal  .to  California  about  this  time  left  him 
the  main  support  of  his  mother  ami  the  younger 
children.  Though  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 
he  manfully  shouldered  the  burden  which  fell 
upon  him,  and.  securing  an  ox-team,  engaged  in 
freighting  goods  from  Brooklyn  to  Frederick. 
the  trip  covering  three  day-;.  After  continuing 
this  business  for  about  three  years,  he  gave  it 
up  for  what  seemed  a  better  opening  in  Augusta. 
111.,  where  he  engaged  in  work  as  a  farm  hand. 
However,  it  developed  that  the  man  with  whom 
be  had  engaged  himself  had  contracted  to  haul 
rock  and  ties  to  whal  was  then  called  the  North- 
ern Cross  Railroad,  hut  which  now  is  a  part  of 
the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy.  After  one 
year  with  this  employer,  Mr.  Bessell  returned 
to  Brooklyn,  determined  to  carry  out  In-  plan 
to  engage  in  farm  work.  The  first  year  ho 
hired  out  at  S12  per  month,  ami  in  is:.",  en- 
tered the  employ  of  .Tames  Worth'mgton  in  the 
same    capacity    but    with    increased    wages,    re- 


ceiving $18  per  month  during  the  two  years  he 
remained  in  Mr.  Worthington's  employ.'  in.  ex- 
perience thus  far  had  covered  all  phases  of  farm 
work  and  he  pit    Justified  in  starting  out  on   his 

own   behalf.      !'ii!v],;;silig   a    t(  am.    he    rented    laud 

from  his  former  employer.  Mr.  Worthington,  and 
in  addition  in  its  cultivation  also  took  a  con- 
tract to  clear  a  thirty-acre  tract  of  heavy  timber 
for  Mr.  Worthington.  He  aceot  plished  the  un- 
dertaking and  from  the  timber  made  rails  to 
fence   his    farm. 

It  was  about  this  time,  in  March.  1SG0.  that 
Mr.  Bessell  formed  domestic  ties  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Anna  Bruce,  a  native  of  Mahon- 
ing County.  Ohio,  and  soon  afterward  the  young 
people  sol  up  housekeeping  in  a  double  log  c  bin 
on  the  eighty  acre  tract  rente.',  from  Mr.  Worth- 
ington. Before  the  little  home  was  completed, 
however,  the  wife  was  called  home..  April  G, 
1m;l'.  leaving  a  child  two  weeks  old,  to  whom  they 
had  given  the  name  of  Anna.  The  latter  did 
not  long  survive,  her  death  occurring  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  After  this  bereave- 
ment Mr.  Bessell  once  more  turned  his  energies 
to  the  clearing  of  the  land  and  also  completed  the 
house.  His  second  marriage.  April  14.  1SG4. 
unite,]  him  with  Mrs.  Harriet  (Colt)  -Whitson, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  John  T.  Whitson.  bv  whom 
she  had  two  sons.  William  II.  and  Warren  C. 
Whitson.  William  II.  Whitson  served  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Illinois 
infantry.  lie  now  has  a  position  as  bookkeeper 
in  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  at  Milwaukee. 
Wis.  By  his  marriage  with  Miss  Anna  Mason, 
he  became  the  father  of  two  children.  Warren  M. 
and  Stella,  who  married  .lame-;  Pickering  of 
Chicago,  but  is  now  deceased.  Warren  C.  Whit- 
son was  united  in  marriage  with  Kate  Black- 
burn, and  now  has  charge  of  the  Central  Tele- 
phone office  at  Brooklyn.  Schuyler  County. 

After  Mr.  Bessell's  second  marriage  he  took 
tlji  his  abode  in  the  log  cabiu  which  he  had  in 
the  meantime  finished,  and  soon  afterward  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Worthington  127  acres  of  land. 
In  time  the  log  cabin  gave  place  to  a  fine  eight- 
room  dwelling,  and  ho  also  erected  good  ■  rns 
and  outbuildings  for  the  protection  of  stock  and 
machinery.  One  child  was  born  of  Mr.  Bessell's 
second  marriage.  Nettie,  who  was  horn  on  the 
home  farm  June  1  I.  1SH5.  and  became  the  wife 
of  Joseph  F.  White.  Mr.  White  was  horn  and 
reared  in  Brooklyn  Township,  a  son  of  W.  P. 
White,  the  latter  one  of  the  most  honored 
pioneers  of  Schuyler  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  I".  White  are  now  residents  of  Raton. 
N.  M.  Their  daughter  Mabel  is  a  member  of  the 
class  of  100S  of  the  Wesleyan  College  at  Cam- 
eron, Mo.  Mrs.  Harriet  Bessell  passed  waj 
October  4,  IS!):,,  mourned  by  family  and  i  i 
wdio  remember  her  as  a  devoted  Christian  whoso 
chief  happiness  was  in  doing  good  to  those 
about  her.  She  was  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Pfeshj  terian  Church. 

In    November,    lSf>4,    Mr.   Bessell   was   married 

fo  Mary  B.  Agnew.  o  nativ '  Littleton.  S      ny- 

hr  County,  and  the  daughter  of  David  and   Mar- 
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caret  L.  (Tucker)  Agnew,  natives  of  Erie 
Count}*.  X.  Y.,  and  Spencer  County,  Ind..  respect- 
ively. From  Erie  Count}".  X.  Y..  Mr.  Agnew  re 
moved  to  Pennsylvania,  ami  from  there  e;  me  to 
Schuyler  County.  11!..  some  time  duru 
forties.  After  his  marriage  in  1S56  be  mad<  I 
home  in  Rushville  until  isc>2,  in  which  year  he 
rt'inoved  to  Littleton.  It  was  in  1803  that  Mr. 
Bessell  disposed  of  the  home  farm  and  took  up 
liis  abode  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  the  beautiful  n  i- 
dence  which  he  now  owns  is  spending  his  later 
years  free  from  the  labors  which  his  former 
years  of  industry  have  made  possible.  During 
th,'  seventy-two  years  ol  his  life  be  has  made  It  - 
home  continuously  in  Brooklyn  Township,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  citizen  of  his  community 
stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of  friends  and 
neighbors  than  does  Mr  Bossell.  October  1. 
1S59.  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  and  during  the  intervening  years  he 
has  been  one  of  the  most  useful  members  and 
otlicers  of  that  organization,  since  1S63  serving 
in  the  capacity  of  elder.  He  also  rein-;,.  ■.; 
the  Schuyler  Presbytery  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  when  it  met  in 
Detroit  in  1SS9.  His  political  sympathies  liavi 
always  been  in  favor  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  his  first  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  John  C. 
Fremont. 

BILDERBACK,  William  M  —  An  extensive  land- 
holder and  a  well-to-do  agriculturist.  Mr.  Bilder- 
back  is  prosperously  engaged  in  his  independent 
occupation  on  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most 
desirable  homesteads  in  Schuyler  County.  His 
home  farm  is  finely  located  on  Section  Us  Bir- 
mingham Township  and  cm:  rises  is:;  1-3  acres 
of  as  tine  land  as  is  to  In'  found  in  tin1  country. 
all  of  which  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
While  he  carries  on  general  farming,  raising  the 
usual  grains  and  commodities  to  bo  found  on  an 
Illinois  farm,  it  is  in  the  raisii  j.  of  stock  that  be 
takes  his  chief  pleasure  and  on  his  farm  may 
he  seen  a  fine  herd  of  Doroc  red  Jersey  hoU-s 
which  are  eligible  for  registration.  In  his  choice 
of  cattle  he  is  partial  to  tie-  black  breed,  and 
has  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  bead  on  his  farm. 
Mr.  Bilderhaek  is  a  descendant  of  German  fore- 
fathers, although  the  family,  for  a  number  of 
generations,  has  been  represented  in  America. 
The  records  state  that  the  grandfather  Bilder- 
back.  died  in  Kentucky,  where  he  reared  a  large 
familv  of  sons,  among  whom  was  Charles,  the 
father  of  William  M.  At  the  death  of  their 
father  the  sons  (Charles.  Alex.  William.  Janus 
and  John)  left  the  South  to  take  tip  life  in  what 
at  that  time  i  1S401  >  was  considered  the  frontier. 
?oming  to  Schuyler  Count}",  111.  Charles  made 
bis  choi.e  of  land  in  Section  "s.  Birmingham 
Township,  where  he  purchased  about  300  .hies 
of  wild,  uncultivated  prairie  laud,  far  removed 
from  any  other  white  settler.  The  broth  rs, 
not  finite  so  venturesome,  selected  a  spot  dose 
to  the  timber,  and  here  the}  worked  togetl 
improve  their  property,  all  the  time  roar! 
the  safety  of  their  brother  Charles,  whos 


location  in  the  open  prairie  :.:  i  !■•  him  an  easy 
pro)   to  tl)  ■  blasts  of  wind  m  which  were 

no  uncommon  visitors  even    -       e  more  sheltered 
L»  imil  sole  'ted  i  tid 
-    d.  CI  a  li  -   Hi  Mi  rl    ck  at  oi    •■  c  -ran  the 
work  of   ..-•■.  i  -        hew  i  d    frame 

building,  materia!  for  via,!)  he  hauled  from 
Pulaski,  Adams  County.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  torn  ■•!  domestic  ties  by  his  marriage 
with    Saral     I      Cta\  ■      >'  proved  a    help 

mate  in  •  verj  sen  ■■  of  tl  e  word,  and  together 
they  labored  to  make  a  comfortable  home  for 
their  chili        ,    ,  i.m  there  wore  live  in  ninn- 

ly:     Thon  '    in    infancy; 

\l..    whosi     name    heads    this    article: 
i  E    and    J<  bn   F„  I  irmers   in   this 

township:  and  Ida  B.,  the  wife  of  S.  P.  Foster, 
their  home  being  at  St.  Mary.  [Iancocck  County, 
111.  The  mother  of  these  cliildn  n  passed  to  her 
reward  in  1-SSI.  and  ten  years  later,  in  1801.  the 
fat!.,  r  was  laid  to  rest,  after  a  life  of  many  years 
-pent  in  tl  ling  ol  where 

in  young  manhood  he  selected  his  future  home. 

i  |  .  se<  nd  child  in  the  family.  William  M. 
Bilderhaek  was  horn  on  the  home  farm  on  Sec- 
tion ^s.  Birmingham  Township.  October  15, 
ISfiO;  and.  in  fact,  be  has  never  know  n  any  other 
home,  for  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  the 
farm  was  placed  under  bis  management.  His 
educational  training  was  meager,  consisting  only 
;  advantages  as  were  offered  in  the  schools 
rtheless  he  was 
alert  and  observing,  and  by  \vi  ll-selected  I 
li-lS  become  well  informed  generally,  and  is  an 
agreeable  conversationalist.  When  his 
days  were  over,  he  turned  his  attention  to  as- 
sisting in  the  duties  of  the  farm,  and  upon  the 
death  of  las  father,  he  purchased  tl Id  home- 
stead property.  Xo  opportunity  to  improve  upon 
the  older  methods  of  farming  have  \"-<'^  lost 
sight  oi  by  Mr.  Bilderhaek.  and  as  a  result  his 
property  is  not  only  in  apj  earance.  but  in  reality, 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  productive  in 
this  part  of  Schuyler  County. 

Mr.  Bilderhaek  was  married.  May  5,  1885.  to 
Miss  Emma  X.  darkness,  who  was  born  in  Ka- 
boka.  Mo..  August  31.  1S01.  the  daughter  of 
James  i'.  and  Elizabeth  (Stauffcrl  Harkness, 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  who  as  early  as  1S42 
died  their  home  in  the  wilds  of  Missouri. 
i)f  the  nine  children  horn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hark- 
ness. those  besides  Mrs.  Bilderhaek  now  living 
aro  s  fei  lows  :  Uuaham.  i  t'  Clark  County.  Mo.; 
John,  of  Lake  City,  Colo.:  George,  a  farmer  of 
Clark  Count v.  Mo.:  Jann  -  and  I  rank,  b  >tb  r<  -  - 
dents  of  Kaiioka.  Mo.:  Jane,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Strickler.  of  Farmington.  Iowa:  and  Annie,  the 
wife  of  Jasper  Stover,  of  Lake  County.  Cal.  The 
mother  of  these  children  passed  away  in  1000, 
hut  the  father  is  still  living  in  Kaiioka.  Mo.,  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-four  years.  Eight  chil- 
dren blessed  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ril- 
dorback.  as  follows:  Arthur  Glenn,  who  died 
when  seven  years  ol  age:  Tivis  i:..  who  was  born 
August  Is.  IS8S,  and  is  now  a  student  in  the 
State   Normal    University.    Normal.    111.:   Troy    P., 
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who  was  ljoiii  January  19,  1S90;  William  It., 
born  April  oO,  1892;  ljuintin  B.,  born  October 
22,  1895;  Hcriiiau  II.,  born  February  *.».  iv.>,  ; 
Charles  S..  born  December  7,  1S9S;  and  James 
Clifford,  born  December  2S,  l'.HJl.  While  not 
associated  with  any  denomination,  Mr.  Bilderback 
gives  with  a  liberal  hand  to  the  support  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  his  wife  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  in  fact  throughout  his  life  has  contrib- 
uted generously  to  both  church  and  Sunday 
school  work,  regardless  of  denomination.  Polit- 
ically he  is  a  believer  in  Democratic  principles, 
and  carries  out  this  belief  by  supporting  the  can- 
didates of  that  party.  Socially  be  is  a  member 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge  at  Huntsville,  111.,  and 
of  Augusta  Camp,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Bilderback  lias  spent  uis  entire 
life  in  bis  present  locality  makes  him  guard  its 
interests  with  a  jeafous  eye,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  project  which  lias  for  its  object  the  bet- 
terment of  the  community,  fails  to  receive  his 
support,  in  fact,  he  has,  himself,  inaugurated 
many  beneficial  measures.  He  lias  a  hospitab  e 
nature,  and  both  himself  and  wife  are  surrounded 
by  many  friends  and  well-wishers. 

BLACK,  Franklin  P.- -The  name  of  Franklin 
P.  Black  is  associated  with  successful  agriculture 
and  stock  raising,  with  education,  clean  pol- 
ities and  other  enlightening  agencies,  and  in 
character  with  the  dignity  and  honor  and  abil- 
ity ol"  a  fine  old  pioneer  family  established  in 
the  wilds  of  Schuyler  County  by  his  grandfather, 
Richard  Black,  in  182.:..  Mr.  Black  was  born  in 
Littleton  Township.  Schuyler  County,  June  13, 
1S7G,  one  of  the  family  ol  four  sons  and  two 
daughters  of  William  T.  Black,  who  was  four 
years  old  when  brought  to  Schuyler  County  from 
Dubois  County,  Ind..  where  be  ivas  bom  n  1821. 
When  Franklin  P.,  was  a  little  over  eleven  years 
old  (in  186S),  he  came  with  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily to  the  farm  he  now  occupies  in  Section  11, 
Woodstock  Township,  and  with  the  exception 
of  temporary  absences,  has  made  this  his  home 
ever  since. 

The  youth  of  Mr.  Black  was  devoted  to  work 
on  the  paternal  farm,  to  atteu  lanee  at  the  dis- 
trict school,  and  to  such  diversions  and  opportu- 
nities a<  the  neighborhood  ?.fl  rded.  Al  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  he  rented  a  farm  and  en- 
gaged in  produce  raising  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity. February  2,  1ST9,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Sarah  Kennedy,  born  in  Woodstock 
Township  April  1,  1859,  a  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Betty  (Wbeelhousel  Kennedy,  the  former  of 
mixed  German  aud  Irish  ancestry,  the  latter 
coming  from  Yorkshire,  England,  when  >■  ■  n 
years  of  age.  Isaac  Kennedy  was  l>om  in 
Ohi"  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1S58.  settling  on 
a  farm  in  Woodstock  Township,  where  his  death 
occurred  March  29,  ISS3.  After  his  death  bis 
wife  made  her  home  there  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Black,  and  there  her  life  came  to  an  end 
July  1C.  1904.  Of  the  four  children  in  the  Ken- 
nedy family.  Z.  B.,  is  a  resident  ol  Littl  'ton 
Township.    Schuyler   County:     Robert    lives    in 


Beardstown,  111.:  and  Ilauna  is  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Chalkley,  of  Lincoln.  111.  For  two  yens 
after  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black  occu- 
pied the  old  Black  homestead,  then  moved  to  a 
farm  a  little  to  the  south,  in  ISOo  locating  again 
in  Section  10,  where  they  lived  until  returning 
to  the  BlaeU  farm  to  care  for  the  old  folks  in 
1S93.  Their  loving  care  of  the  couple  who  had 
weathered  the  bar. '.ships  of  the  frontier  ami  risen 
to  allluence  b.\  reason  of  toil  and  good  judgment, 
was  thorough!}  characteristic  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Black,  and  the  family  circle  was  narrowed  <•■  .,.- 
her  2.  1900,  by  Hie  death  of  the  father,  and 
March  10,  1902.  by  the  death  of  the  mother. 
They  were  members  of  the  Primitive  Baptist 
Church. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black  have  been  born  the 
following  children:  William  Ilobert,  horn  May 
IS,  1SS1,  farming  part  of  the  old  homestead,  and 
making  a  specialty  of  raising  and  breeding  reg- 
istered Poland-China  hogs — is  husband  of  Bessie 
fBriggs)  Black,  and  father  of  Robert  Karl 
Black:  Homer,  horn  June  Pi.  1SS4,  died  October 
6,  1SS4;  and  Grover  C  born  February  15,  1SST, 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  of 
Washington  University  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May 
28,  190S,  and  now  one  of  the  staff  id'  St.  Francis 
Hospital  at  Macomb.  111.  Mr.  and  Mrs.-  Black 
have  given  their  children  every  advantage  in 
their  power,  and  all  sustain  the  family  reputa- 
tion for  ability  and  general  worth.  William  and 
Grover  C.  are  both  graduates  of  the  Rushville 
Normal  School  and  Business  College.  At  the 
present  time  Mr.  Black  owns  150  acres  of  land, 
all  of  it  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He 
has  a  large  and  comfortable  rural  home,  ample 
facilities  for  caring  for  products  and  stock,  and 
ho  makes  a  specialty  of  Poland-China  hogs.  Red- 
Polled  cattle,  and  roadster  horses.  He  i-  a  re- 
sourceful ami  practical  farmer,  accepting  such 
innovations  as  appeal  to  his  judgment  aud  dis- 
cretion, and  is  a  constant  seeker  after  the  ways 
which  broaden  and  refine  country  existence.  Of 
unquestioned  integrity  and  more  than  average 
business  ability,  he  has  received  many  proofs  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-townsmen, 
ami  in  his  immediate  family  ho  is  looked  up  to 
as  the  soul  of  honor,  his  settlement  of  his  fath- 
er's arge  ■  state  without  bond  having  proved  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Mr.  Black 
is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  always  has  refused 
political  position. 


BLACK,  John  Rollo.— The  administration 
no  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Schuyler  Com 
lias  given  more  general  satisfaction  than  has  tl 
of  John  Poll.)  Black,  ttte  present  incumbent 
the  office.  Energetic,  practical,  and  progress!' 
and  thoroughly  alive  to  the  needs  and  possibi 
tics  of  those  entrusted  to  his  supervision,  tl 
young  educator  seems  to  absorb  and  give  out 
abundant  measure  the  virile  spirit  of  the  prairi 
from  which  ho  -prim,',  and  over  which  si 
broods  the  indomitable,  all  conquering  influei 
oi  the  pioneers.  Lorn  at  Quincy.  111.,  Februa 
14.  lsTT.  Mr.  Black  is  a  son  of  John  II..  ami  Ti 
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tha  (Parke)  Black,  natives  of  Illinois,  jrandsou 
ot"  Jiiim's  I'.  Black,  of  Kentucky,  anil  great-grand- 
son  of  Richard  Black  of  North  Carolina.  Hit  ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  0.  H.  Park Ken- 
tucky. The  Blacks  are  of  Scotch  Irish  descent, 
and  many  of  the  family's  numerous  representa- 
tives have  been  conspicuous  in  tin-  military,  po- 
litical, commercial  and  educational  affairs  of 
America. 

Reared  on  a  farm  in  the  southern  part  of 
Schuyler  County,  to  which  his  parents  moved 
from  Quincy  in  1SS2,  .Mr.  Black  attended  the 
district  schools  and  the  Rushville  Normal,  and 
from  1897  until  1902  was  engaged  in  school 
teaching  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  During 
this  time  he  applied  himself  with  such  assi- 
duity that  he  passed,  with  excellent  standing,  the 
examination  for  the  State  teacher's  certificate 
which  he  now  holds,  lie  has  been  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  Democratic  party  ever  since  at- 
taining his  majority,  and  in  1902  was  elected 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Schuyler  County 
by  a  large  majority.  Though  the  discharge  of 
tins  responsibility  necessarily  is  arduous  and 
taxing,  Mr.  Black  finds  time  and  strength^  for 
the  publication  of  a.  school  paper  called  the 
"Schuyler  County  School  Visitor."  which,  be- 
cause of  the  breadth  of  the  views  expressed  and 
the  comprehensive  ground  covered,  is  proving  a 
moulding  factor  along  educational  lines  in  the 
county. 

On  December  25,  1902,  Mr.  Black  was  married 
to  Daisy  M.  Dennis,  who  was  born  in  Rushville, 
and  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the 
Jacksonville  Woman's  College.  Mr.  Black  is 
prominent  socially,  and  is  identified  with  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  The  life  of  Mr.  Black  is 
dominated  by  a  high  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
by  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  work  tor  which 
nature  and  training  have  admirably  titled  him. 
He  has  sympathy,  personal  magnetism,  and  the 
faculty  of  getting  near  to  the  hearts  of  the  stu- 
dent clas*.  lie  understands  the  youth  of  the 
land,  his  ambitions,  temptations  and  possibilities, 
and  therefore  can  be  ol  use  to  him. 


BLACK,   William   T.,    (  deceased  i .— From     182.", 

until    his -death.    October    2.    1! William    T. 

Black  was  associated  with  Schuyler  County,  as 
a  boy,  contributing  hi-  small  strength  to  the 
lifting  of  pioneer  hardships,  and.  as  a  man,  gain- 
ing tiiat  outlook  and. independence  which  comes 
of  work  well  done  and  responsibilities  nobly 
borne.  Mr.  Black's  parents  were  among  the  first 
permanent  settlers  in  Woodstock  Township,  com- 
ing from  Dubois  County.  Ind..  where  the  son 
was  born  March  IS,  1S21.  The  journey  was 
made  with  a  wagon  and  team  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1S25,  and  in  a  clearing  a  rude  cabin  was 
erected,  between  the  walls  of  which  was  enacted 
a  chapter  of  thai  history  which,  with  its  rude 
accessories  of  existence,  its  demands  upon  the 
courage  and  fortitude  of  the  race,  and  it-  ex- 
pressions   of    splendid    purpose    and    hope.    ha\e 


slipped  forever  into  the  recesses  of  a  never-to-be 

again,  but  unl  irgetable  past. 

N'one  of  the  hardships,  discouragements,  limi- 
tatio  -  or  diversions  of  the  earlj  days  of  the 
county  were  absent  from  the  vouth  of  William 
T.   Black.     Far  from   breaking   1.,-  spirit  or  de- 

pclh  d    to    a    strong   and    reliant    i  iaiii 1.'  to    a 

character  the  integrity  and  worth  of  which 
never  was  questioned,  and  developed  a  capacity 
which  found  its  sphere  and  reward  in  the  hard 
toil  of  the  farm.  During  the  winter  season  he 
walked  a  long  distance  to  a  log  school  house. 
where  the  common  branches  were  intermingled 
with  a  liberal  use  of  the  birch  rod.  and  wiiere 
the  pupils  performed  all  of  the  tasks,  such  as 
ing,  lighting  the  tire  and  bringing  in  the 
water.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  Mr. 
Black  started  on  his  independent  career,  renting 
a  farm  in  Woodstock  Township  lor  one  year,  and 
the, i  removing  to  Rushville  Township,  where  be 
was  married,  October  30,  1S42.  to  Mathilda 
Matheny,  a  native  of  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  and 
born  March  29,  182::.  Mrs.  Black's  parents  were 
Andrew  and  Sarah  (Harris)  Matheny.  natives 
ot  New  England  and  Virginia,  respectively,  and 
1  hey  came  to  Illinois  in  1S35,  purchasing  the 
farm  in  Schuyler  County  upon  which  the  balance 
of  their  lives  was  spent.  They  had  four  i  hil- 
dren  and  were  fairly  prosperous,  developing  one 
of  tl  fine  farms  and  delightful  homes  in  their 
township-  On  both  sides  of  the  family  there 
ivei  ■  ■  i thers  who  bore  their  muskets  upon  the 
ids  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  and  who 
were  i  'ly  identified  with  the  agricultural  and 
business  activities  of  the  East  and  South. 

In  1810  Mr.  Black  bought  120  acres  of  land. 
built  a  small  frame  dwelling,  ami  in  1SGS  -old 
this  property  and  purchased  280  acres  in  Wood- 
sock  Township.  In  1S09  he  built  the  residence 
which  remained  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
and  carried  on  geneal  farming  and  stock-raising 
with  increasing  success.  Of  the  six  children 
who  came  to  brighten  his  borne.  Austin,  a  farmer 
of  W  Isrock  Township,  married  Nancy  Kin-. 
and  bad  one  son:  Athalinda  is  the  wife  of  Rich- 
ard Kittering,  and  has  two  son<:  Harriet  died 
at  the  ace  of  forty-two  years:  William  IT.  mar- 
ried  Rachel  Boiles,  and  has  five  son-;  and  two 
daughters;  Richard  married  .lane  Stevens,  and 
has  two  sons  and  one  daushter :  Franklin  P. 
marrii  Sarah  Kennedy,  and  i-  mentioned  else- 
where in  this  work.  Politically.  Mr.  William 
T.  Black  favored  the  Democratic  party,  hut  was 
liberal  in  bis  views  and.  especially  in  local  mat- 
ters, h.iieved  in  voting  for  the  man  irres five 

of  party.  He  was  honored  by  election  to  va- 
rious township  offices,  and  invariably  discharged 
his  duties  with  courage  and  fidelity.  In  his  reli- 
gious views  be  was  a  Baptisl  and  a  meml>er  of 
the  Primitive  Baptisl  Church,  and  was  generous 
in  his  contribution-  to  the  support  of  the  church 
nnd  its  missions.  He  was  universally  respected 
and  many  people  mourned  the  passing  from  their 
ken  of  Ins  tine  and  sympathetic  personality. 
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BLACKBURN,  Bryson  M.,  ono  of  the  oldest 
residents  of  Schuyler  County.  111.,  where  he  has 
been  successfully  engagi  d  in  far  nil  z  in  Bi  iok- 
lyn  Township,  for  more  than  fifty-rive  years.,  al- 
ways maintaining  a  high  standing  as  a  fanner 
and  as  a  citizen,  was  liorn  in  Ohio,  on  the  dividing 
line  between  Hamilton  and  Butler  Counties,  Oc- 
tober 2:{,  1{>2S.  He  is  a  son  of  James  and  Neppie 
(Sparks)  Blackburn,  natives  of  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky, respectively.  1'be  paternal  grandfather, 
Bryson  Blackburn,  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and 
Matthew  Sparks,  the  srandfather  on  the  mater- 
nal side,  was  born  in  Maryland!  The  Blackburns 
are  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  while  the  Sparks 
family  originated  in  France.  James  Blackburn, 
father  of  Bryson  M.,  who  was  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  was  born  in  lSf'o.  in  boyhood  he  was 
bound  out  to  learn  the  tanner's  trad",  and  boot 
and  shoe  making.  This  occupation  nit  Loin-  to 
his  liking,  he  turned  his  attention  to  medii  ine, 
fitting  himself  for  practice  under  the  tutorship 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Thomas  of  Cincinnati.  His 
family  came  to  Schuyler  County  in  1S."<>.  and  lie 
soon  alter  acquired  a  patent  lor  eighty  acres  of 
government  land  in  Brooklyn  Township,  dm  after 
locating  on  it  and  making  Improvements,  dis- 
covered a  defect  in  the  title  another  man  having 
n  prior  claim.  He  then  entered  up  a  tract  of  1U0 
acres,  which  included  a  part  of  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Brooklyn,  ami  establishing  his 
residence  on  it.  applied  himself  to  practice  as  a 
physician,  his  practice  extending  from  forty  to 
sixty  miles  from  his  home.  In  course  of  time  he 
sold  his  farm,  and  bought  a  tract  of  360  acres  in 
Sections  16  and  lit.  ail  of  which  was  covered 
witli  timber.  After  clearing  a  portion  of  it.  he 
built  a  large  dwelling,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  eleven  years  later.  Or.  James  Blackburn  do- 
parted  this  life  in  December,  1S52.  his  wife,  who 
was  born  in  1S04,  passing  away  in  1S7G.  Their 
family  consisted  of  rive  sons  and  four  daughters, 
of  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  sec- 
ond in  order  of  birth. 

What  schooling  Bryson  M.  Blackburn  was  able 
to  obtain  was  received  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Brooklyn  Township,  and  ho  remained  on  the 
home  place,  taking  part  in  the  work  until  the 
time  of  his  marriage.  He  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade-in  bis  early  youth,  and  from  ISoL'  to  1.S51) 
was  engaged  in  that  occupation  at  Huntsville. 
111.,  which  was  his  home  during  this  period.  In 
the  latter  year,  he  moved  to  a  tract  of  eigh  . 
acres  in  Section  20,  Brooklyn  Township,  adjoin- 
ing the  village  of  Brooklyn  on  the  north.  The 
land  contained  no  improvements  and  was  mostly 
covered  with  'brush.  Mr.  Blackburn  built  the 
house  now  occupied  by  him.  20  by  If,  feet,  with 
an  ell.  and  has  increased  the  extent  of  bis 
landed  property  by  two  purchases,  adding  sev- 
enty acres  in  Section  17.  which  adjoin  tie  orig- 
inal eighty  acres.  This  place  he  thoroughly  im- 
proved, continuing  his  work  as  a  cariienter  mail 
1S00,  alter  which  lie  devoted  his  whole  at''  utiou 
to  operation  of  the  farm. 

On  March  is.  1S52,  Mr.  Blackburn  was   joined 

in    matrimony    with    Susan    F.    Overstreet,    who 


was  born  in  Kentucky.  February  15,  ls-_".>,  a 
daughter  of  Buckley  and  Nancy  (Brumneld) 
Overstreet,  natives  of  that  State.  From  this  un- 
ion nine  children  have  resulted,  as  follows: 
Kate,  bora  December  22,  1S52;  James  Levi,  who 
died  in  Infancy;  Frances  A.,  horn  June  10,  1S57; 
William  Frederick,  horn  January  is.  ISoO; 
Nancy  Penelope,  born  October  9,  IS00;  Mary 
Minerva,  bom  September  5,  1SG2;  Robert  Ho- 
mer, born  Julj  li,  1S64;  Elizabeth,  born  March 
22.  18l)(i,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months, 
and  Charles,  who  also  died  in  infancy.  Of  the 
children  still  surviving.  Kate,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, became  the  wife  of  Warren  Whitson,  a  resi- 
dent of  Brooklyn,  111.;  Frances  A.  is  at  home; 
William  F.  lives  in  Brooklyn  Township:  Nancy 
I',  was  married  to  Charles  Duell,  and  resides  in 
Bike  County.  Ilk:  Mary  M.  (Mrs.  George  Kreu- 
teri  lives  at  Doddsville,  McDonough  Comity.  111.; 
and    Robert    II.    follows    fanning    on    the    home 

In  politics,  Mr.  Blackburn  is  a  supporter  of 
the  Prohibition  party,  and  has  rendered  credita- 
ble public  service  in  the  office  of  Road  Commis- 
sioner. He  and  his  faithful  wife,  for  nearly 
three-score  years  the  helpful  companion  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows,  are  communicants  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  Both  are  regarded  with 
the  highest  respect. 

BLACKBURN,  Orville,  still  in  possession  of 
his  mental  and  bodily  faculties,  with  scarcely 
perceptible  impairment  through  waning  years,  is 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  sprightly  survivors 
of  the  pionei  r  period  of  <  entral  Illinois.  When 
li'i-  life  l>egan  in  Schuyler  County,  which  has  al- 
ways been  his  home  except  for  a  brief  time  in 
od  the  region  was  mainly  a  wilderness. 
_•  in  wild  beasts  and  game.  Wolves,  wild 
deer,  prairie  chickens  and  wild  turkeys  were 
plentiful  in  all  directions.  In  the  years  succeed- 
ing his  youthful  experience,  the  scythe,  the  sickle, 
the  Hail,  the  antique  plow,  and  all  the  crude 
contrivances  whereby  the  tedious  and  laborious 
pro  ess  of  pioneer  farming  were  carried  on.  have 
vanisl  ed.  These  relics  of  primitive  times  have 
dven  place  to  the  most  complete  devices  in  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machines  that  modern 
ingenuity  can  design,  the  lowlands  have  all  been 
drained.*' the  timber  has  mostly  disappeared,  vil- 
lages, schools,  churches.  st,.res.  public  buildings 
and  tasteful  habitations  brighten  the  I  n 
and  still  the  sturdy  pioneer  to  whom  this  narra- 
tive pertains,  a  forceful  reminder  of  a  former 
generation,  pursues  the  even  tenor  ol 
near  the  spot  where  he  was  ushered  into  life.  Bui 
he  has  witnessed  a  won. Irons  transformation, 
keeping  pace  with  tic  marvelous  development, 
and  doing  his  full  share  in  pushing  forward  all 
the  movements  that  have  made  his  locality  what 
it  is  today. 

Mr.  Blackburn  was  born  in  Rusbville.  Sclmy- 
It  County,  111.,  April  20.  IS:!2,  a  son  of  James 
ami  Neppie  (Sparks)  Blackburn,  natives  of  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  respectively.  When  he  was  a  lit- 
tle hoy  his  parents  moved  to  Plymouth.  Ham  o<  k 
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County.  111.,  returning  five  years  later  to  Sclmy-  and    1 

ler  County,  and  locating  in  Brooklyn  Township,  Count 

near  the  village  of   Brooklyn.      In   early  youth  famil; 

Orville    Blackburn     attended     the    subscription  then 

schools  of  those  times,  and  grew  up  on  his  rath-  ville 

er's  farm.     The  latter  died  in  1S52,  and  Orville  avera: 

remained  on    the   homo   place   with    his   mother  upon 

for  some  years.       After   his  marriage  he   still  son,  i 

took  care  of  the  homestead  farming  until   lSiiti.  to  the 

His   mother   passed   away   in   1870.      In    lS(i(j,   to-  (Tecl 

gether    with    his    brother-in-law,     John     Henry  Cathe 

Walker,  he  bought  a  farm,  and  seven  years  later.  eoupli 

traded  his  interest   in  il   for  75  acres  of  land  on  their 

Crooked  Creek  bottoms,  in  the  southwest  part  of  land 

Brooklyn  Township.     To  this  he  afterwards  ad-  at  tb; 

ded    eighty    acres,    and    lived    there    until    1!)<)3.  acres 

Meantime,   he  and   his   two  suns   purchased  -To  i 

acres  onv  mile  south  of  tittleton,  n...  :,o  acres  of  fatln  ; 

which  were  timber  land.     He  worked  at  the  car-  were 

penter's   trade    with    his   brother.   Bryson,   doing  took 

all  the  building  in  ibis  section  in  early  days,  and  been  < 

carrying  on  bis  farming  dpi  rations  at  the  same  Pern  - 

time,     lie  was  one  of  the  first   grain  raisers  in  ceni 

this   part   of   the   county.      In    190o   he   sold    the  in  po] 

farm  on  Crooked  Creek  Bottoms,  and  bought  125  of  tin 

acres    in    Section    29,    adjoiniug    the    village    of  the  p 

Brooklyn  on  the  east,   where   he  now    resides.  at   the 

The    marriage  of    Mr.    Blackburn    took    place  ing  tl 

June  22,  Isd2.  on  which  date  he  was  wedded  to  age  o 

Sarah  Walker,  who  was  born  in  Hardin  County,  \V.    T 

Ivy.,  in  November,  IS.TT.     .Mrs.  Blackburn,  a  most  Rusln 

faithful  wife  and  devoted  mother,  is  a   daughter  rinstn 

of  Phelix  and  Bachael   (Watts)   Walker,  natives  Georg 

of  the  county  where  her  birth  occurred.     Three  cago. 
children    resulted    from    this    union,    as    follows:  Job 

Edgar,  born  July  15    1SG5.  who  lives  on  the  home  stead. 

place;    Anna   Belle,   bom    in   July.    IsTo.   who  be-  now 

came  the  wife  of  Janus  King,  of  Windoni,  Kan.:  April 

and  Bay,  born  January  2!),   1S73,  who  is  a  resi-  child 

dent  of  Brooklyn  Township.  sell'  n 

In  politics.  Mr.  Blackburn  was  identified  with  boys  ; 

the  Democratic  party  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  and  i 

War,   and    in    recent   years,    has   acted   with    the  ageini 

Prohibitionists.    He  has  rendered  creditable  serv-  tions 

ice  on  the  School  Board,  and  also  held  the  office  his  yi 

of   Trustee.      In    religion,    he    and    his    excellent  pre*  ia 

wife  are  adherents  of  the  faith  of  the  Presbyte-  gaged 

rian  Church.     Both  are  regarded  with  profound  in   tla 

respect.  shire 

limited 

BOICE,  John  H.— The  American  progenitor  of  attenti 

the  Boice  family,  so  long  identified   ,vitb  Sclmy-  eishtoi 

ler  County,  was  George  Matbew    Boice.   an    Eng-  in  this 
lish  soldier,  who',   upon  arriving  on   this  side  of  As  a 

the  water,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  down  trod-  has   hi 

den    colonists,    and    carried    a    musket    through  frateri 

many  of  the  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  men   n 

Eventually  he  cast  his  fortunes   with  the   State  hers    • 

of  Virginia,  and   from  there  moved   to  Ohio,  in  inaintn 

both  States  following  the  occupation  of  farming.  Angus 

A  relic  of  this  sordid'  and  pioneer  is  a  bull's-eye  rinse 

watch,  which  still  keeps  g 1  time,  and  now  is  aiana 

the  prized   possession  of  his  great-grandson  and  land) 

namesake,    George    Matbew     Boice,    of    Schuyler  Schu; 

County.  the  f: 

John   Boice.  son  of  the  Revolutionary  soldier,  to   he 


i  native  of  Virginia,  came  to  Schuyler 
y   at   an    early  day.    bringing   with    him    his 

i  small  lad  v  I .,  was  reared  on  the  Rushr 
I'ownship  fane.  George  Mathew  bad  the 
ri  opportunities  of  bis  time  ami  place,  and 
attaining  maturity,  married  Catherine  Nel- 
is  childhood  |  laymate,  who  also  had  come 

county  with  Iter  parents.  Henry  and  Mary 
.    Nelson,    settling   in    l-Todi  rick    Township. 

ine  Nelson  was  born   in  Ohio.     The  young 

■  rented  a  farm  north  of  Rushville  after 
narriago.  and  in  IS5-1  bought  120  acres  of 
n  Section  2-?.  Rushville  Township,  which 
t  time  had  lew  improvements  save  a  few 
of    1.  ued  land  ami  a  log  cabin.     Here  the 

lived   until   the  death  of  the   parents,   the 

dying  in  187!),  and  his  wife  in  18G3.  They 
'■rtmiied  to  witness  many  changes  ere  they 
heir  departure,  the  heavy  timber  having 
•lea red  away,  and  the  old  log  cabin  having 
implanted  by  a  frame  dwelling  of  more  re- 
iction.  Mr.  Boice  was  a  Democrat 
iti  s,  and  with   bis  wife,  a  devout  member 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They  were 
ri  ins  of  six  children:  Mary  C.  who  died 
age  of  three  veins;  John  11..  now  operat> 
e    ild  farm;   Augustus  R.,  who  died  at  the 

twenty-three  years;  Ella,  wife  of  George 
em-,  a  prominent  farmer  and  citizen  of 
illo;  Lizzie  May.  widow  of  George  S.  Har- 
i.  and  a   resident  of  Ashland.  Oregon,  and 

■  Warren,  a  medical  practitioner  of  Chi- 
li Tl.  Boice,  operating  the  old  Boice  home- 
was  born  within  a   i'ow  rods  of  where  he 

ives  in  Section  23,  Rushville  Township, 
:  !  1S52.  As  the  oldest  son  and  living 
in  the  family,  he  was  taught  to  make  hiui- 
-cful  around  the  farm  at  an  age  when  most 
ire  more  interested  in  pleasure  than  work. 
atnrally  has  succeeded  to  the  entire  man- 
tit  of  the  property.  No  uncertain  aspira- 
iiave  led  him  away  from  the  occupation  of 
nth.  or  lessened  in  a  single  degree  his  ap- 
tion  of  its  dignity  and  worth.  He  is  en- 
in  general   farming  and  stock  raising,  and 

■  past  made  quite  a  fortune  out  of  Berk- 
hogs,  which  at  present  be  raises  only  in 
1  numbers.  He  is  at  presenl  devoting  his 
en     to    Angora    goats,    and    has    on    hand 

en  'lead  of  the  finest  to  be  found  anywhere 

I  irt  of  the  country. 

Democrat  in  excellent  standing  Mr.  Boice 
Id  many  important  township  offices,  and 
ially  is  connected  with  the  Modern  Wood- 
s' America.  Both  he  and  wile  are  mem- 
,!'  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  thus 
lining  the  family  precedent  in  religion. 
>;.  is::-..  Mr.  Boice  "a-  united  in  mar- 
to  Elizabeth  J.  Whitsee.  a  native  of  In- 
ughter  of  Fred  and  Eliza   I  Souther- 

Whitsee.      The    Whitsees    came    early    to 

:■  i  'mil  :  . .  loi  ating  in  Rushville,  where 
llu  r  died,  and  whence  the  mother  removed 

present    home  in   Pekin.   111.      Mrs.    Boice 
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has  living  two  sisters  and  two  brothers:  Rose, 
wife  of  Wesley  Doicc,  of  Coffcyville,  Kau.;  Mar- 
garet, wife  of  James  Sweet,  of  Pekin,  111.; 
Charles,  a  farmer  iu  Chalmers  Township,  Mc- 
Donough  County.  111.;  and  Frank,  of  Cofieyville, 
Kan.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boice  have  been  born  six 
children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy;  Charles 
married  Hettie  Mainly,  and  has  one  child;  Clar- 
ence is  a  fanner  in  liushville  Township;  Everett 
Kay  died  at  the  age  ol  eighteen  years;  Frederick 
<;.  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Business  Col- 
lege, class  01'  l'.H)5;  Lysle  will  graduate  from  the 
same  institution  in  i:x>S;  and  Lulu  Elbertine  is 
living  at  home.  Mr.  Boice  is  a  conscientious  and 
painstaking  in;  u,  his  heart  ever  open  to  the  de- 
mands upon  its  sympathy  and.  consideration,  ami 
his  purse-strings  drawn  in  many  causes  of  char- 
ity or  misfortune. 

BONSER,  Henry.— A  substantial  fanner  and 
progressive  citizen  of  Bainbridge  Township. 
Schuyler  County,  was  born  in  a  little  log  cabin 
on  the  Hill,  situated  in  Section  IS,  Bainbridge 
Township,  and  his  birthplace  was  also  the  scene 
of  his  parents'  death.  Cm  the  home  farm,  which 
he  operated  for  many  years  both  before  and  af- 
ter his  marriage,  he  resided  until  ISOo,  when  he 
removed  to  his  present  beautiful  home  in  Section 
9.  At  that  time,  however,  he  bought  only  two 
acres  of  ground,  to  which  he  has  continuously 
added  until  he  is  the  owner  Of  181  acres,  lying 
in  a  body  and  highly  improved.  His  pleasant 
and  valuable  homestead  is  in  both  Sections  9 
and  Ki,  and  as  the  tine  improvements  upon  it 
have  been  the  results  of  his  own  industry  and 
forethought,  he  is  excusable  if  lie  views  the  place 
with  a  have  degree  of  pride. 

Henry  Bonser  was  born  February  .">.  isrrj. 
a  son  of  William  Thomas  and  Emeline  (Ste- 
phens) Bonser,  his  father  being  a  native  of  Eng- 
land who  came  to  America  when  a  young  man 
and  settled  in  Schuyler  County.  Here  be  mar- 
ried, his  wife  being  a  native  of  Kentucky  who 
migrated  to  Indiana  when  a  child,  thence  com- 
ing with  her  parents  to  Schuyler  County.  After 
their  marriage  Mr.  Bonser  and  win-  settled  in 
Section  16,  Bainbridge  Township,  and  upon  the 
farm  there  were  born  their  eleven  children, 
namely:  Keziah.  now  the  widow  ol  a  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Rawson,  a  resident  of  Huntsville  Town- 
ship: Eliza,  wife  of  William  Suggett,  who  lives 
in  Alta.  Canada:  William,  who  served  iu  the 
Civil  War  as  a  member  of  the  Seventeenth  Il- 
linois Volunteer  Infantry,  and  is  now  a  farmer 
of  Phelps  County.  Neb.;  John,  who  served  in 
Company  <;.  Twenty-eighth  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  died 
in  .Tune.  isbT:  Nancy  J.,  wife  of  A.  J.  Vnnorder. 
whose  husband  was  also  a  soldier  in  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Illinois  (seeing  over  four  and  a  half 
years'  sen-ice)  and  is  now  a  farmer  of  Oakland 
Township.  Schuyler  County;  James,  who  joined 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Illinoins  Infan- 
try, died  while  iu  the  service  of  the  T'nion  and 
was  buried  at  Columbus.  Ga. ;  Thomas  and  Mil- 
burn,  farmers  of  Phelps  County.  Neb.:  Henry  A., 


of  this  review;  Edward  and  Marion,  also  agri- 
culturists of  L'helps  County,  Neb.  The  father  of 
this  family  died  in  the  little  log  cabin  which  he 
had  erected  on  Section  Id  during  the  year  I.sbi. 
the  mother  surviving  him  for  nearly  twenty  years 
ami  following  her  husband  iu  1SU3.  Both  were 
faithful  members  o£  the  Union  Baptist  Church, 
ami  were  highly  honored  by  all  as  good  parents, 
kindly  neighbors  ami  truly  useful  factors  of  their 
home  community. 

Henry  Bonser  was  reared  to  the  life  of  a 
farmer  from  early  boyhood,  assisting  his  father 
■  in  the  home  place,  attending  the  district  school, 
and  faithfully  performing  sucli  other  duties  as 
fall  to  him  who  is  convinced  that  he  has  found 
his  useful  place  iu  the  world,  and  has  no  desire 
to  experiment  in  other  fields.  As  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  family  left  the  homestead,  the  girls 
to  marry  and  the  boys  to  prepare  homes  of  their 
own.  Henry  A.  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  old 
farm,  as  the  lather  bad  died  when  the  son  was 
only  twelve  years  of  age.  The  mother  continued 
to  reside  on  the  family  homestead  until  her 
death  in  1S03. 

Mr.  Bonser  was  married  in  the  fall  of  1S73 
to  Mi»  Sarah  Quinn..  a  native  of  Schuyler 
County,  111.,  and  a  daughter  of  Selathiel  Quinn 
aud  Elizabeth  Gillespie  las  she  was  known  in 
maidenhood).  The  wife  and  mother  died  June 
l(i,  11)07,  her  husband  having  already  passed 
away  while  journeying  to  Indiana  to  make  a 
visit  to  friends.  Mr.  Bonser  remained  upon  the 
farm  where  he  was  born  until  1mC>.  when,  as 
stated,  be  removed  with  his  family  to  the  site 
of  his  present  tine  homestead  ami  commenced 
to  make  the  purchases  and  improvements  which 
have  resulted  in  its  establishment.  These  two 
homesteads,  endeared  by  so  many  filial  and  mar- 
ital associations,  have  witnessed  the  coming  of 
eleven  children  to  the  family  circle  of  Mr.  ami 
Mis.  Henry  A.  Bonser.  their  names,  given  in  the 
order  of  birth,  being  as  follows:  Myrtle,  now 
the  wife  of  Earl  Brewer,  and  herself  the  mother 
of  two  children;  Herbert  and  Grace,  who  live 
at  home:  Etta,  wife  of  Leonard  Hodges,  a  farmer 
of  Woodstock  Township,  and  mother  of  one 
child;  Gertrude,  residing  at  home;  Nellie  and 
Lev.  twins;  ami  Lydia.  Electa,  Ruth  and  Curry, 
...  are  also  .Mill  with  their  parents.  Lydia  is 
teacher  of  a  school  in  Schuyler  County. 

Mr.  Bonser  always  lias  been  cousidered  net 
onlj  one  of  the  most  progressive  farmers  of  his 
township,  but  one  of  it-  most  intelligent  and 
useful  citizens.  A  strong  supporter  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Democracy,  his  political  attitude  his 
never  interfered  with  the  impartial  performance 
of  the  various  public  duties  which  have  dev  ved 
upon  him.  He  has  efficiently  served  as  School 
Director  for  many  years,  and  has  held  various 
other  township  offices.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  men 
in  his  township  who  are  better  known  or  more 
htehlv  honored  than  Henry  A.  Bouser.  whose  life 
of  uprightness  and  broad  usefulness  have  won 
him   wide  and  unshaken  confidence. 

BOTTEKBERG,  Thomas  Edward.— Because    of 
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natural  aptitude  aud  superior  equipment.  Thomas 
Edward  Bottenberg  has  takeu  a  prominent  rank 
in  his  profession  in  Rushrille.  where  he  began 
his  career  as  a  lawyer  in  December,  1S03,  hav- 
ing successively  filled  the  offices  of  City  Attor- 
ney of  Rushrille,  and  State"s  Attorney  of  Schuy- 
ler County.  In  his  general  make-up  Mr.  Bot- 
teuberg  embodi  is  the  sterling  qualities  of  his 
German-English  ancestors,  the  earliest  American 

his  great-grandparents,  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  IJot- 
tenberg, who  came  from  Germany  and  settled  i  i 
Virginia,  while  his  maternal  great-grandparents, 
of  the  name  of  Holmes,  came  from  England  ami 
settled  in  Kentucky.  His  grandparents,  .la  ... 
[Jottenberg  and  Xathan  Holmes,  were  born  in 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  respectively,  the  former 
marrying  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  the  latter 
marrying  Maria  .Miller,  who  was  born  in  Ken- 
lucky.  Joseph  Bottenberg  and  Mary  Jane 
I  Holmes)  Bottenberg,  were  born  in  the  States  of 
which  their  respective  grandparents  were  pio- 
neers, and  they  were  early  settlers  of  McUon- 
ough  County,  111.,  where  their  son,  Thomas  E„ 
was  born  on  a  farm  November  -s.  lSGS. 

The  Bottenberg  family  moved  from  McDon- 
ough  County  to  Astoria,  Fulton  County,  in  1SS1, 
and  there  Thomas  Edward,  then  thirteen  years 
of  age.  comi>leied  his  common  school  education. 
Developing  a  liking  for  the  profession  ol  law.  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  same  at  the  Northern 
Indiana  University,  at  Valparaiso,  aud  after 
graduating  from  the  classical  course  in  1&S9, 
taught  school  near  Vermont,  111.,  for  one  ter  a, 
afterward  acting  as  Principal  of  the  Frederick 
school  several  years,  in  the  i  teantime  em] 
his  leisure ' hours  in  reading  law,  his  admission 
to  the  bar  taking  place  in  May,  1S03.  and  his 
settlement  in  Rushrille  in  December  following, 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Montgomery  &  Glass 
l.'pou  the  remi  val  "i  Mi'.  Montgomery  to  Quincy 
in  1S0U,  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Class  ,y 
Bottenberg.  The  same  year  Mr.  Rotteuberg"s 
popularity  and  ability  were  recognized  by  his 
election  to  the  office  of  state's  Attorney,  the 
aide  and  conscientious  discharge  of  \\  liicu  brought 
him  re-election  in  1000.  Besides  being  a  : 
practitioner  >inoe  his  admission  to  tl  •  '  ar,  he  has 
"stumped"  the  county  during  twj  Democratic 
campaign  and.  in  ISDS,  was  Chairman  o:  the 
Democratic  Central  Coma  ttee. 

Socially,  as  well  as  legally  and  politically.  Mr. 
Bottenberg  maintains  high  standards  and  counts 
among  his  friends  prominent  and  well  known 
citizens  of  the  State.  He  has  been  elected  Emi- 
nent Commander  of  the  Rushrille  Coinmandery 
No.  5C.  Knights  Templar,  has  served  sir,  years. 
and  still  holds  this  position.  He  has  woven  the 
fabric  of  his  success  with  strands  of  lasting  firm- 
ness and  strength,  saerifi  o  principle 
or  precedeirt.  while  achieving  some  ol  the  i  osl 
brilliant  and  satisfying  compensations  of  his  pro- 
fession. 


BRINES,  John  X.— A  li 
s    of   one    county    may 
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thrilling  adventures  characteristic  of  the  careers 

'■  tin  ■  •  varied  eomiiic  rcial  interests  lake  them 
parts  ol  the  woi  Id.  Yet  the  pros- 
;  rity  of  a  ountrj  i-  .:  ,  -nd  >m  principally  upon 
those  earm  -t.  quiet,  p  i  severing  men,  who.  in 
the  daily  rem  d  of  duties,  remain  optimistic, 
courageous  and  generous  ht.-ai  a.  an. I  who,  by 
linprui  ina  their  little  tracts  ol  I:  nd.  make  the 
world  uion  attractive  by  reason  01  their  pres- 
ence. Witl  in  the  limits  of  Si  Iiun  ler  County  John 
'1'.    Brim  -    was    horn    ami    reared,    am!    here    the 

busy  years  ol   manh 1  were  ; 1  in  the  work 

of  an  .:_!•;.  nlturist  :  finally,  as  the  shadows  of 
life's  briel  day  hare  passed  Ihe  high  noon,  he 
1  a-  lifted  from  hi-  shoulders  sonn  of  the  bur- 
dens of  youth  and  now  enpoys  the  pleasures  of 
a  pleasant  country  home,  surrounded  by  ike  or- 
al trees  he  has  planted  and  showing  the 
iv  of  a   man  of  good   taste. 

<>n  Section  thirty-one.  Frederick  Township, 
where  he  i  mv  lires,  John  T.  Brines  was  li<>rn 
Sep  il.er  -i'.  1S40,  a  son  of  Roswell  and  Delia 
(Norton)  Urines.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
New  York  and  a  member  of  a  family  comprising 
•■  n  I  other.-  md  t\\  o  -inters,  all  of  whom  left 
the  East  to  settle  in  Wabash  County,  111.  Wh<»n 
1."  •  ame  |  i  Sclmyli  r  <'oinir\-  hull  "i-  had  not  yet 
disappeared  iron  their  old  hunting  grounds,  and 
he  took  part  in  the  Black  Ha  rk  War.  II  was 
lii  ■'  prP  'a  ■  •  an  e;  rli  day  to  form  the  ac- 
quaint: nee  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  to  enjoy  the 
honor  of  running  races  with  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent, lor  whom  he  always  maintain  M  the  most 
profound  admiration. 

Cpon  '-onilnc  to  Schuyler  County  the  senior 
Brines  sett!  '1  on  the  Greer  farm  in  Rushville 
Tov  nship.  i  a  selling  that  place  ho  bought  a 
farm.  later  owned  by  George  R.  Hunter.  Next 
In'  bought  the  farm  now  owned  by  John  Maleom- 
■  d  on  that  p'  ■■  •  ■  he  built  an  i  quipment  for 
conductii  r's   trade,  of  which  he  had 

gained  n  tical  know  iedge  in  eai  .The 

rty  which  he  acquired  was  situated 
on  Section  iliirty-one.  Frederick  Townshi  n 
la.ml  h  s  covered  with  white,  black  and  red  oak. 
and  black  and  white  walnut  trees,  and  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  bri  12  ii  into  condition  for  i  til- 
tivatioi  ■  ■  this  pla<  ;  lie  remained  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1S00  al  the  age  of 
ninety-two  years;  his  wife  passing  away  just 
four  weeks  later,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 
Of  their  live  sons  and  seven  daughters,  the  ma- 
jority hare  boon  called  from  earth.  The  three 
surriring  sons  are  Henry  of  California,  Geor  ■ 
of  Rushrille.  and  John  T.  The  daughters  are 
Louisa   Harriet,  on  the  "id   lie  ,d.   and   Er- 

mine, wife  of  Pulaski  Reeres,  a  retired  farmer 
living  in  Rushrille. 

Among  scenes  familiar  to  the  boyhood  years 
of  John    T.    Brines   were    til  iated   with 

the  pioi  cot  heir  tl  ors  of  pui    he  ns 

and  their  i     ;ks   o     *1  ibs.     His  edu- 

t»a  tion  \  n  -  -  neb  is  the  b  hers  in  these  schools 
furnished.  In  1S02  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Joekish.   wl'.o  was   lorn    in   Cass   County.   111.     At 
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the  time  of  his  marriage  lie  wsis  given  l!)o 
acres  of  laud  as  his  share  of  the  estate.  At  once 
he  began  to  improve  the  laud,  where  now  lie  has 
a  pleasant  home,  with  fruii.  shade  and  orna- 
mental u-ees.  the  whole  funnim.'  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  township.  Interested  in  stock  rais- 
ing, he  makes  a  specialty  ol  Shropshiri  ■  i 
which  he  is  deep!}  interested  and  with  which  he 
has  been  successful,  as.  in. ice,],  he  has  also  been 
in  other  departments  of  agriculture,  lie  and  his 
wife  had  three  children,  but  lost  their  only  son. 
Two  daughters.  Florence  and  Rosio,  arc  being 
educate, 1  in  local  schools,  in  religion  the  family 
are  identified  with  the  Christian  Church  at 
I'leasantview,  while  politically  he  always  has 
voted  with  the  Democratic  party. 

BROWN,  Clyde  E.— The  tremendous  strides  in 
agriculture  during  the  past  few  years  have  de- 
veloped a  science  which  the  land  tiller  of  a  quar- 
ter a  century  ago  would  hardly  recognize.  Hav- 
ing learned  all  that  his  father  has  been  able  to 
teach  him,  the  young  farmer  of  today,  whoso  am- 
bitions are  commensurate  with  his  possibilities, 
sees  before  him  an  ever  widening  vista  of  in- 
vention and  experiment,  and  though  he  has  mas- 
tered the  chemistry  of  soils,  the  value  of  lands, 
and  rotation  in  crops,  and  the  economy  of 
time,  effort  and  space— in  fact,  has  made  his  own 
all  that  the  student  learns  at  the  foremost  ex- 
perimental stations  in  the  country— be  knows 
there  are  short  cuts  to  good  results  still  undis- 
covered, and  more  practical  and  profitable  meth 
ods  that  even  further  eliminate  drudgery,  and  af- 
ford ampler  time  for  the  general  comfort  and 
improvement  of  the  agriculturist.  Representa- 
tive of  this  far-seeing  and  promising  class  of  the 
world's  workers  is  Clyde  ]■;.  Brown,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-seven  year-,  son  of  Hon.  Robert  Brown, 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  work,  and  whose 
opportunities  for  advancing  to  the  highest  round 
of  the  agricultural  ladder  have  been  enviable 
and  seldom  excelled. 

.Mr.  Brown  was  horn  in  a  double  log  cabin  in 
Woodstock  Township,  Schuyler  County.  August 
24,  1SS0,  and  was  educated  in  the  country  schools 
and  the  Rushville  High  School.  Desiring  no 
greater  honor  than  t  ■  do  his  work  faithfully  and 
well  as  a  farmer.  Mr.  Brown  resolved  to  give 
himself  every  chance  for  advancement,  and  in 
the  fall  of  ISOt)  entered  the  live  stock  depart- 
ment of  the  Illinois  state  Cniversity,  at  Crbana, 
completing  the  course  and  afterward  studying  in 
the  horticultural  department,  equipping 
fully  for  all  departments  of  farm  activity.  In 
January,  1001,  he  became  mauag  r  of  the  George 
Little  farms,  comprising  over  3,000  acres,  in 
Schuyler  County,  and  on  one  of  these  farm,  in 
Buena  Vista  Township,  set  our  over  three  thou- 
sand fruit  tree-.  lie  made  many  and  extensive 
improvements  for  Mr.  Little,  and  gained  an  ex- 
perience impossible  under  less  favorable  condi- 
tions. In  the  meantime,  being  desirous  of  get- 
ting into  the  fruit  business  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, in  the  fall  of  100]  he  bought  eightj  acres 
of  land  in  Section  2,  Woodstock  Township,  known 


as  the  old  Kent  farm,  and  set  out  thereon  four- 
teen hundred  apple  and  peach  trees,  in  the  fall 
of  liRjO,  after  resigning  Ins  position  with  the 
Little  people,  he  gathered  his  first  crop  of 
peaches  and  his  second  crop  of  apples,  all  of 
which  brought  the  highest  market  price.  At  this 
time  lie  realized  his  advantage  in  having  gone  to 
Louisiana  to  select  his  trees  at  the  Stark  Nur- 
sery. 

in  liiOo  Mr.  Brown  rented  an  eighty-acre  farm 
Of  his   lather,  and  for  three  years  ran  a   bachelor 

and  di      hi  torts  of   having  to  do  everything  for 

londy  condition  by  marrying  Bertha  I'.'  Russell, 
daughter  of  1>.  L,  Russell,  formerly  one  of  the 
leading  surgeons  and  physicians  of  this  part  of 
Illinois.  j>r.  Russell  became  particularly  promi- 
nent through  liis  invention  of  an  instrument  for 
performing  bloodless  tracheotomy,  the  patent  of 
which  he  sold  at  a  large  figure.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  served  in  an  Ohio  regiment  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  and  in  100:j  moved  from  Ripley 
.  lie,  where  his  death  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember, l'.Kl.j.  lie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who 
still  lives  iii  Rushville.  Robert  Russell  Brown, 
the  only  sou  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  E.  Brown, 
was  horn  September  2.S,   r."  6. 

On  his  farm  in  Section  2.  Woodstock  Town- 
ship, Mr.  Brown  is  devoting  his  time  to  fruit, 
general  produce.  Hereford  catle  and  fine  draft 
and  load  horses,  lie  aims  always  at  the  best, 
and  with  his  diversified  knowledge  must  continue 
to  succeed,  and  to  inspire  others  with  his  infec- 
tious ideals  and  enthusiasm.     While  voting  with 

care  and  due  regard  for  the  welfare  of  tl om- 

munity.  he  has  never  aided  the  cause  of  Democ- 
racy by  official  service,  devoting  his  attention  to 
the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides.  The  coming  year 
will  lind  him  amply  in  touch  with  its  standards 
and  demands,  for  the  progressive  mind  knows 
no  resting  place  when  collaborating  with  na- 
ad  her  possibilities. 

BROWN,  Herman  H—  Agricultural,  monetary 
and  legal  science  have  enriched  the  experience 
and  extended  the  usefulness  of  Herman  II. 
Brow  n.  one  of  the  mosl  ei  ergetic  and  <  e  of 

the  younger  s  i  ,  ration  of  toilers  of  Rushville,  and 
who  at  present  is  known  to  the  community  as  a 
--  itei  il  attorney,  assistant  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Rushville.  chic!"  of  the  local  fire  department. 
and  promoter  of  the  farmers'  Institute.  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  native  of  Schuyler  County,  and  was 
horn  on  a  farm  in  Woodstock  Township.  June  1 1. 
1ST...  He  represents  the  third  generation  of  his 
family  in  this  part  of  the  State,  for  hit!  i  r 
his  grandfather,  John  Brown,  of  Virginia,  and 
his  wife,  Jane  (Becket)  Brown,  of  Kentucky, 
and  here  was  horn  his  father.  Robert  Bro\  u.  in 
the  then  small  village  of  Rushville.  The  pater- 
nal great-granofather,  John  Brown,  was  born 
in  North  Carolina.  I  he  i  denial  branch  of  the 
family  named  Hoffman  also  was  etablisbed  early 
in  Schuyler  County  by  Samuel  Hoffman  of  Ohio. 
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who  was  father  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Herman 
II.,  who  married  Margaret  C.  Xordin,  a  native  of 
France.  The  maternal  great-grandparents,  Jos- 
eph and  .Mary  (Myers j  Hoffman,  were  born  in 
Berks  County,  Pa. 

Notwithstanding  his  withdrawal  from  agricul- 
ture as  a  direct  means  of  livelihood,  Herman  II. 
Brown  continues  an  active  promoter  of  that  basic 
industry  of  the  world.  In  his  youth  lie  received 
an  excellent  training  on  his  father's  farm,  and 
left  it  only  to  augment  bis  district  school  educa- 
tion by  attendance  at  the  Kushville  Normal, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  honor  in  the 
class  of  1S02.  lie  thm  studied  law  in  the  oilice 
of  Montgomery  &  Class,  and.  upon  passing  the 
State  bar  examination  in  1S0G,  when  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  obliged  to  other- 
wise employ  himself  until  be  had  reached  his 
majority.  In  the  emergency  be  became  a  clerk 
in  the  Bank  of  Uushville,  soon  after  being  ad- 
vanced to  his  present  position  of  assistant  cash- 
ier, lie  fulfilled  the  active  duties  of  cashier  until 
January  20,  1000,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Glass  &  Bottenberg,  and  since 
then  has  been  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of 
his  pi'ofessiou  in  Kushville  and  vicinity.  Mr. 
Brown  advanced  rapidly  as  a  counselor,  and  in 
November.  1004.  was  elected  State's  Attorney 
of  Schuyler  County  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He 
has  been  active  in  local  Democratic  undertakings 
for  several  years,  and  while  stumping  the  coun- 
try on  several  occasions,  has  evidenced  strong 
ami  persuasive  gifts  as  a  speaker. 

Mr.  Brown'  is  a  Director  in  the  Kushville 
Loan  &  Homestead  Association,  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  Kushville  tire  department  for 
the  past  three  years,  serving  as  its  head  during 
the  grealer  part  of  that  time.  Fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Masons 
and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  His  long 
continued  interest  iy  the  Fanners'  Institute  is 
an  absorbing  and  practical  one  and  has  infused 
vigor  and  high  standards  into  an  organization  of 
more  than  average  local  usefulness.  November  21, 
1001,  Mr.  Brown  ws  united  in  marriage  to  Grace 
B.  Hermctet.  a  native  of  Schuyler  County,  and 
graduate  of  the  Rushville  High  school. 

BROWN,  Hon.  Robert.— No  resident  of  Kush- 
ville who  has  sought  its  advantages  at  the  end 
of  an  active  life  has  hm.iv  worthily  earned  the 
right  to  leisure  than  Hon.  Robert  Brown.  Nor 
has  any  one  now  living  been  a  more  interested 
or  Industrious  observer  of  the  growth  of  this 
part  of  Schuyler  County  tb  n  the  erstwhile 
farmer  and  law-maker.  The  Kushville  in  which  he 
was  born.  October  10.  IS.".".,  and  near  which  be 
has  spent  the  seventy-two  years  of  his  life,  gave 
little  promise  of  its  present  thrift  and  cosmopol- 
itanism. It  was  destined  to  the  slow  develop- 
ment known  as  agricultural,  presenting  ivi  bin 
its  iKwndaries  no  mining  or  other  rapid  fortune 
acquiring  resources,  in  local  government  and 
legislation  alone  could  the  settlers  hope  for  per- 
sonal distinction  oilier  than  that  quiet  kind  which 
comes  of   ordinary    work    faithfully    performed, 


the 


long  the  In f  political  services  that 

.  of  which  Mr.  Brown  represents  the 
second  generation  in  Illinois,  has  been  most  use 
fill  and  c  mspicuous. 

John  Brown,  father  of  the  subjeel  of  this 
sketch,  was  |,orn  in  Fayette  Couutv,  Kv„  and 
married  .lane  Becket,  a  native  of  Bourbon 
County,  that  State,  in,  both  sides  of  his  fam- 
ily. John  Brown  inherited  thrifty  Scotch  traits, 
and  be  paved  the  way  for  success  bv  becoming  a 
practical  farmer  and  a  skillful  carpenter  and 
builder.      I. cavil,-    hi-   native   Slate   and  journoy- 

site  of   Kushville,   and    tor   Schnvler  Countv   he 
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lences  and  barns  within  its  limit.  He 
marked  executive  ami  general  ability, 
and  was  fire,,  times  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
first  as   Kepresentative   in    is:;\    Vandalia   being 

House  in  1M1.  and  to  the  Senate  in  lspi,  serving 
during  one  session. 

For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  three  Com- 
missioners to  transact  the  general  county  busi- 
ness, and  after  the  organization  of  the  county, 
was  elected  Supervisor  from  Woodstock  Town- 
ship. He  was  unchangeably  Democratic  in  his" 
convictions,  recognizing  no  compromise  for  any 
reason  whatever.  Of  the  ten  children  in  his 
family  two  died  in  infamy  ami  three  are  living. 
John  c.  the  oldest  son,  who  served  two  terms 
a-  Sheriff  of  Schuyler  County.  is  a  resident  of 
Lamar.  Mo.;  George  W.  is  living  in  Cherokee, 
Kan.,  was  twice  elected  head  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  Kansas;  Nancy  J.,  and 
her  husband.  William  Hamilton,  are  deceased; 
one  son  is  ,  ngaged  in  file  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness at  Pittsburg.  Kan.:  two  others  whose 
name-  have  not  been  returned,  are  deceased; 
Franklin   did   at   Cherokee,   Kan.,   in   Jul  v.    Pan,;. 

Robert  Brown  is  the  second  oldest  in  his  rath- 
er', iargi  family.  His  youth  was  uneventfully 
pas-  d  on  the  home  farm,  and  his  -,111  -aii,  p  was 
acquired  in  the  subscription  schools,  lie  recalls 
many  incidents  of  the  early  history  of  the  county. 
especially  the  trouble  with  the  Mormon-,  when 
a  conipam  had  been  started  for  the  scat  of  trou- 
ble, which  company  was  sent  back  to  their  homos 
by  Governor  Ford.  The  Governor,  however, 
thinking  to  allay  apprehension  and  furnish  an 
indii  itimi  of  what  might  be  expected  in  case  of 

with  the  result  that  most  of  the  windows  in  the 
public  square  were  shattered.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen. Mr.  Brown  became  self-supporting,  and 
from  then  until  the  age  of  twenty-three,  had 
Charge  of  all  the  work  on  the  home  place.  He 
made  a  specialty  of  stock,  and  during  the  Civil 
War.  especially  during  1S03.  bought  and  sold  to 
the  army  large  numbers  of  both  cattle  and  horses. 
In  October.  ISM.  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Mary  M.  Hoffman,  and  of  this  union  there  have 
been  born  the  following  named  children:  Robert 
W.,  and  Lillian,  both  living  at  home:  Herman 
H..  State's  Attorney  of  Schuyler  County;  I  >'• 
E.,   a   graduate  of   the   horticultural   depart)!  ent 
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!  now  tin'  owner  oi  a 
2,    Woodstock   Town- 


of  the  State  University, 
splendid  farm  ii;  Se<  i 
ship. 

From  tlic  ownership  of  eighty  acres  of  laud 
Mr.  Brown  has  sceu  his  fortunes  increase  to  310 
acres,  240  of  which  are  iu  the  home  place.  Lie 
has  a  large  and  comfortable  borne,  well  con- 
structed barns  and  outbuildings.  Due  regard  is 
manifested  for  the  things  which  contribute  to 
the  pleasure,  if  not  the  financial  profit,  of  life, 
and  such  delights  as  shade  and  fruit  trees,  tlow- 
ers  and  shrubs  abound  uu  every  hand.  When  the 
Bank  of  Rushville  was  organized.  Mr.  Brown  be- 
came one  of  Us  largest  stock-holders,  and  he  has 
ever  since  been  yearly  elected  a  director  in  that 
institution,  lie  was  President  of  the  County 
Fair  Association  for  four  years,  and  during  that 
time  this  enqpuragor  of  local  enterprise  assumed 
new  influence  and  usefulness.  In  1004,  he  handed 
to  younger  hands  and  minds  the  management  of 
his  farms,  but  still  controls  them,  while  passing 
his  days  in  a  pleasant  home  in  Rushville. 

The  beginning  of  Mr.  Brown's  political  activity 
antedated  by  several  years  his  election  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1S74,  in  which  he  served  four 
years.  During  this  session  he  promoted  the  County 
Mutual  Insurance  bill,  which  has  been  of  such 
invaluable  aid  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
upon  his  return  from  the  Senate  he  was  elected 
County  President  of  the  Insurance  Company,  a 
position  which  he  continued  to  till  for  sis  years 
and  six  months.  This  organization  now  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  for  the  part  taken  by 
Mr.  Brown  no  charge  was  made  whatever.  His 
senatorial  career  was  further  distinguished  by 
his  attitude  toward  railroad  rate  reduction,  his 
zeal  in  the  matter  being  largely  responsible  for 
the  three  instead  oJ  five  cent  a  mile  rate,  which 
prevailed  for  many  years.  His  political  and  agri- 
cultural life  furnish  many  inspiring  lessons  to 
the  youth  who  would  succeed  in  these  impor- 
tant departments  of  activity,  and  in  so  well  and 
conscientiously  performing  bis  duty  he  has 
gained  that  which  is  most  valued  by  a  good  man. 
the  respect  and  approval  of  his  fellow-men. 

BURNHAM,  Frank  Blair,  an  enterprising  and 
progressive  farmer  of  Littleton  Township.  Schuy- 
ler County,  111.,  was  horn  iu  Kushville  Township, 
Schuyler  County,  April  17,  1S0O,  a  son  of  Edgar 
A.  and  Caroline  (Armstrong)  Buruham.  natives 
of  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania,  respectively,  the 
latter  having  been  born  in  the  county  of  West- 
moreland. The  paternal  grandfather  was  Solo- 
mon Burnham,  of  Vermont,  and  the  grandparents 
on  the  maternal  side  wi  re  .hem  and  Elizabeth 
(Graff.)  Armstrong,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1.S34, 
Edgar  A.  Burnham  journeyed  from  Vermont  to 
Rock  Island,  111.,  and  in  the  following  year  came 
to  Rushville.  Schuyler  County.  Caroline  Arm- 
strong accompanied  her  parents  to  the  same  lo- 
cality iii  1S34.  The  y..iii,.'  couple  were  married 
iti  lSo".  and  made  their  home  for  two  years  with 
the  bride's  parents  in  Rushville  Township.  In 
1S50,  Edgar  A.  Burnham  bought  100  acres  of 
land   in  the   same   township,   disposing  of  eighty 


acres  n  year  later.  He  and  his  family  occupied 
this  plate  until  the  fall  Of  ISliS,  when  he  sold 
out  and  moved  to  Industry  Township,  McDon- 
ougb  County,  111.,  buying  100  acres  of  improved 
land  there,  and  subsequently  adding  eighty  acres 
more.  lie  subsequently  sold  too  acres,  and 
moved  to  a  100-acre  farm  owned  by  his  wife  at 
Doddsville,  where  he  passed  away  bis  last  da.\-, 
dying  on  April  12,  1S02.  His  widow  still  resides 
...  e,  .a  the  age  of  seventy-five  yi  rs. 
The.\  had  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  one  son  and  one  daughter  are  de- 
Frank  I'..  Burnham  was  the  second  child  in 
this  family,  and  in  early  life  received  his  educa- 
tion in  t!i"  district  schools.  He  remained  at 
home  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  and 
then  worked  one  year  by  the  month  for  his 
grandfather  Armstrong.  Then  the  latter  died, 
and  Mr.  Burnham  rented  his  farm,  conducting 
it  until  1S04.  In  that  year  he  moved  to  au  im- 
proved farm  oJ  172  acres  purchased  by  him  in 
Section  G,  Littleton  Township.  The  place  is 
known  as  "Locust  Knoll."  There  he  carries  on 
general  farming,  and  raises  considerable  stock. 
He  is  also  the  owner  of  160  acres  of  Kansas  laud, 
lying  in  the  Wichita  County,  that  State. 

tin  February  1,  1S94,  Mr.  Burnham  was  united 
n  marriage  with  Caroline  Cordcll.  who  was 
bom  at  Saint  Johns,  Auglaize  County,  Ohio,  Oc- 
tol  er  S,  LS05,  and  five  children  have  n  suited 
from  this  union,  namely:  Iva  A.,  bora  Novem- 
ber 27,  1S95;  Ethel,  born  April  10,  1S97;  Lucia, 
born  ii-  September,  1S99;  Ruth,  born  October 
10,  1901,  deceased  May  ::.  1903;  and  Jennie, 
born  in  November,  1903. 

In  politics  Mr.  Burnham  is  identified  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  fraternally  is  affiliated 
with  the  M.  W.  He  and  his  family  attend  the 
Mi  th  idist  Episcopal  Church. 

BURROWS,  Benjamin.— Prior  to  his  retire- 
inci  to  Rushville  in  1903,  Benjamin  Burrows 
.  illy  and  intelligently  worked  out  his  des- 
tiny as  a  farmer  and  builder,  in  these  fundamen- 
tal and  necessary  occupations  stamping  his 
worth  upon  many  years  of  growth  of  S.  buyler 
County.  Born  in  Astoria  Township.  Fulton 
County,  111.,  November  15,  1S40,  Mr.  Burrows  is 
a  son  of  Benedict  Burrows,  a  native  of  Kent 
County,  Mel.,  and  the  sou  of  parents  whose  small 
South  rn  farm  offered  but  meagre  returns  for 
the  energy  and  ambition  of  their  offspring.  Iu 
consequence,  Benedict,  while  still  comparativly 
young,  sii  K)k  the  dust  of  Maryland  from  his 
feet,  and  with  few  worldly  assets  journeyed  to 
Ohio,  where  he  found  work  as  a  farm  hand  and 
where,  in  the  vicinity  of  Freeport.  Harrison 
County,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
< 'rider.  His  pioneering  teudencies  still  unrati- 
fied, in  1S33  he- moved  in  a  wagon  to  Astoria 
Township.  Fulton  County,  purchasing  land  for 
si.i'.i  an  acre,  and  making  thereon  the  improve- 
ments known  to  the  agriculturists  of  I 
Among  others  of  his  possessions  brought  from 
Ohio   was   a    churn    filled   with    apple   seedlings. 
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which   he   had    careful!}    dug   and  packed,    and 

which  were  set  out  on  the  new  land  to  contribute 
to  the  delight  and  comfort  or'  the  settler  and  Ids 
successors.  When  this  old  orchard  recently  was 
visited  by  his  son.  Benjamin,  one  of  the 
still  was  vigorous  and  industrious,  standing 
straight  and  strong  beneath  its  eighty-odd  years 
of  existence,  its  gnarled  branches  canopied  with 
leaves,  and  in  season  bending  beneath  its  load  of 
apples.  Of  the  children  who  were  born  and 
grew  to  maturity  on  the  Astoria  farm,  who 
doubtless  climbed  the  trees  in  the  old  orchard 
and  contributed  their  share  towards  the  general 
support,  Sarah  and  her  husband.  William  I 
are  deceased;  Jennie  is  the  widow  of  Eli  Sev- 
erus.  and  lives  in  Orleans.  Kan.:  William  mar- 
ried Sarah  J.  Litchfield  and  lives  on  a  farm  in 
Brooklyn  Township.  Sdmyler  County;  Martin 
moved  to  Wayne  County.  111.,  and  di.d  there; 
Rachel  is  the  wife  of  William  Stansbaugh.  of  As- 
toria :  Frank  was  last  heard  from  in  California: 
and  Elizabeth,  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  James 
Stansbaugh,  .a  farmer  of  Brooklyn  To 
Benedict  Burrows  died  aboul  1S50.  and  thereaf- 
ter his  wife  lived  with  her  daughter,  at  whose 
home  her  death  occurred  in  1S71. 

Benedict  Burrows  contributed  to  the  neighbor- 
hood fund  for  education,  and  his  children,  in- 
cluding  Benjamin,  attended  the  subscription 
school,  later  devoting  his  energy  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  the  paternal  farm.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  jn  1S61.  he  began  to  drive  the 
stage  from  Rushville  to  Lewistown.  bul  upon  the 
building  of  the  railroad  in  lSi!3.  he  turned  his 
attention  to  mastering  the  carpenter  trade.  In 
the  meantime,  during  the  first  year  of  tie  civil 
War.  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Rachel  Ann 
Dawson,  who  bore  him  two  daughters:  Melinda. 
wife  of  James  Sloane,  of  Long  Beach.  Cal. ;  and 
Mary,  wife  of  Lewis  Miller,  of  the  vicinity  of 
Bowen,  Hancock  County.  Hi.,  and  mother  of  a 
son.  Guy  Miller,  born  November  IT,.  1800.  After 
his  marriage  Mr.  Burrows  lived  in  Vermont.  111.. 
his  headquarters  while  driving  the  stage,  and 
when  launched  in  the  building  business,  he  lo- 
cated in  Bardolph.  McDonough  County,  when,  lie 
erected  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  nd  other  build- 
ings. After  the  hi™  fire  in  Chicago,  of  1S71.  he 
moved  to  that  city  and  worked  in  a  sash  and 
door  factory  until  1S74.  in  that  year  returning 
to  Vermont,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
moving  to  the  farm  in  Oakland  Township. 
Schuyler  County,  where  he  made  his  home  until 
1801.  After  various  land  transactions  ami  remov- 
als. January  1.'*.  lSbT.  he  married  Mrs.  Anna 
M.  (Markel)  Stansbaueh,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  came  to  Illinois  with  her  first  hus- 
band in  1W.  Mr*.  Burrows  has  two  brothers 
and  one  sister  in  her  native  state  of  Pet  I  syl- 
vania.  After  his  second  marriage  Mr.  Burrows 
returned  to  his  farm  in  Littleton  Township 
i"-  from  there  to  his  present  home  in  Ru-hville 
in  January.  100.°,. 

Mr.  Burrows  is  justly  entitled  to  a  pr I 

place  ati  ong  tl 

Fulton  and  Schuyler  Counties,  to  both  of  which 


ihuted   means  of  develou- 


CALDWELL,  James  T..  a  resident  of  Littleton 
Township,  Schuyler  County,  111.,  for  thirty  years, 
is  one  of  its  most  prosperous  and  substantial 
farmer-,  and  aside  from  his  standing  in  :1a-  ag- 
rii  ultural  circles  of  his  locality,  hears  the  repu- 
tation of  a  useful  ami  influential  citizen.  .Mr. 
'  a  dwell  was  born  in  Jefl'i  rsou  Count'.,  [nd., 
October  11.  1S31.  Hi-  parents,  Daniel  and  Eliza- 
beth (Kysinger)  Caldwell,  were  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  respectively.  Daniel  Cald- 
well, v,  i.o  w.o  .  i  riuer  by  o  ipation,  \va  tred- 
ded  to  Elizabeth  Uysinger  in  In. liana  about  the 
year  ls-h>,  both  having  been  previously  married. 
Their  union  resulted  in  six  sous  ami  one  daugh- 
ter, of  whom  thi  ,  i  this  sketch  was  the 
sixth  in  order  of  birth,  lie  had  a  brother,  John, 
who  enlisted  in  an  Illinois  regiment  in  1S61, 
serving  throughout  the  Civil  War,  ami  dying  in 
Buena  Vista  Township  in  1S71.  William  Cald- 
well, a  half-brother  of  James  T.,  was  also  a 
sold  •  ,.   having  entered  the  army   in    1SU3. 

father  was  the  owner  of  a  farm  in  In- 
diana, which  he  di-po.-od  oi'  in  1S56,  moving  to 
Schuyler  County,  ill..  :it  the  time,  and  settling 
in  Littleton  Township.  He  followed  far,-,:  ;  on 
rented  land  until  the  time'  of  his  death,  which 
Occurred  on  September  30,  IS7S.  his  wife  having 
pas  ed  away  in  November.  1S7<3.  By  his  first 
marriage  Daniel  Caldwell  was  the  father  of  one 
son  and  three  daughters,  and  his  second  wife 
bore  her  first  husband  one  sou  and  two  daugh- 
ters. In  polities.  Daniel  Caldwell  was  allied 
witli  the  1  icmocratie  party. 

Janus  T.  Caldwell  was  reared  to  farm  life, 
am!  lived  with  ins  parents  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  in  the  meantime  re- 
ceiving his  educatiou  in  the  schools  of  Littleton 
Township.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  applied 
himself  to  farming  on  his  own  responsibility, 
continuing  thus  .me  year.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  be  went  to  Humboldt  County.  Cal..  where 
he  was  employed  two  years  in  the  work  of  log- 
ging. Beturning  to  Littleton  Township  he  rented 
land  on  "  In  li  he  was  otmap'd  in  farming'  for  a 
consider  '  le  time.  In  1SS7  he  bought  2S0  acres 
in  Sections  2  and  11.  Littleton  Township,  half 
of  which  was  covered  with  timber.  He  has  since 
.  ;.  nd  eighl  r  acres  of  this  ]  onion,  and  now  has 
a  ven  line  farm.  In  addition  to  general  farm- 
in-',  he  devot.s  especial  attention  to  raising 
urn  cattle  and  Poland-China  ho^rs,  and  has 
I.,  en  very  successful  with  both  grain  and  live 
stock. 

On  S  ptc  ;  !•  s.  is7S.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  united 
in  marriage  with  S.  Jennie  Horton,  who  was 
bom  in  Littleton  Town-hip.  March  17.  1S57,  a 
;•  of  Mathias  and  Sarah  (Wilson!  Hor- 
ton, .i  ttives  of  England,  who  came  to  the  United 
Stati  -  in  IS-"  i.  ami  pro:  'oding  to  s  'huyler 
County.  111.,  settled  in  Littleton  Township.  In 
her  maidenhood  Miss  Horton  was  a   b  r,  be- 

ing engaged  in  teachiug  schools  in  Schuyler  and 
McDonough   Counties   from    1^71    to    1S7S.      Her 
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father  departed  ibis  life  May  6.  180S,  Iier  mother 
having  passed  away  May  ::.  1S01.  \'  lb  were 
members  of  the  Uaptist  Church.  Two  brothers 
of  Mrs.  Caldwell's  father.  William  and  Thomas 
Horton,  w<  r  •  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.  VVil  iam 
dying  December  25,  l.St.:?.  while  al  I on  fur- 
lough,  while  Thomas   is  still   living  at   Ma< b. 

111.,  at  the  age  of  seventv-six  vears.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Caldwell  have  had  nine  children,  their 
names  being  as  follows:  I  toss  J »..  born  April 
22.  1S79.  was  married  March  9,  100-1,  to  Nellie 
Swearingen,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Mary  Swear- 
ingen, residents  of  Schuyler  County,  and  new  re- 
siding on  pari  of  his  father's  farm;  Ernest,  born 
August  3,  1SS0,  and  Clyde,  horn  June  7.  1S«1. 
both  died  in  infancy;  Erne,  born  April  '<  iss:t, 
who  was  married,  July  17.  1001,  to  Charles 
Swearingeu,  sen  of  Hugh  and  Mary  Swearingen, 
and  new  resales  in  Industry  Township,  McDon- 
ough  County;  Clarence,  born  Septemhi  r  30,  1SSG, 
died  in  infancy:  Florence,  born  March  9.  ISSS. 
taught  school  in  Schuyler  County,  190G-07,  on 
October  2S,  100G.  became  the  wife  of  Chester 
Ballou,  and  new  resides  near  Ploasautview.  Rush- 
ville  Township;  Nellie  II..  born  December  15. 
■  1800,  who  is  at  heme:  John  I'.,  horn  September 
27.  1892;  and  Harold  J.,  born  October  2,   1S95. 

In  politics  Mr.  Caldwell  upholds  the  cause  of 
the  Prohibition  party.  For  three  years  he  served 
the  public  in  the  oflice  of  tload  Commissioner. 
He  and  his  excellent  wife  are  members  oi  the 
Baptist  Church,  nf  Union  Grove,  in  which  he 
has  officiated  as  deacon  sice  IS97.  and  for  six 
years  acted  as  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School.  Throughout  Littleton  Township,  the 
friends  of  both  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Caldwell  are  nu- 
merous and  cordial  in  sentiment. 

CALVIN,  George  B.,  a  continuous  resilient  for 
a  third  of  a  century  on  the  same  farm  on  Section 
11,  in  lluntsvillo  Township,  Schuyler  County, 
was  horn  in  Georgetown,  IJrown  County,  Ohio. 
November  13,  1831.  His  father.  Samuel  Calvin. 
was  horn  in  Kentucky  and  his  mother  Phoebe 
Curry,  was  a  native  of  Ohio.     The  parents  were 

married    in    Georgetown.    Ohio,    and   s i    after 

came  to  Warsaw.  III.,  where  they  resided  a  few 
months,  going  from  there  to  Bethel  Township. 
McDonougb  Count;.'.  111.  He  was  prominent  in 
local     1  >ei Tiltic     polities,     filling    anion:'    other 

as  a  man  of  great  energy,  resource  and  adapta- 
bility. 

Here  in  McDonough  County  they  improved  a 
beautiful  farm,  where  the  wife  died  in  is  I".  To 
this  union  the  following  children  were  lc.ru; 
Curry,  the  oldesi  of  the  family,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fifth  Iowa  Cavalry,  during  the  Civil 
War.  and  died  in  Melrose.  Mont.,  in  ISSS:  John. 
who  died  in  IS42:  Mary  1,..  who  died  in  1S90; 
Harvev.  who  died  in  Itmhville.  111.,  in  1901; 
George  B.  Calvin,  of  Huntsville,  111.,  and  In- 
diana, for  many  years  a  resident  of  Montana,  are 
the  only  survivors  of  the  family. 

In  IS  12  Samuel  Calvin  was  married  to  Mary 
Haney.     To  this  union  were  born  several   chil- 


dren,   two    of    whom    reached    maturity.      II    :  ; 
Clay,  a  member  of  the  Sec. ml   Illinois  Cava  r 
was    mortally    wounded    al    \  ermiilionvilie.     I   - 
in    November,    ISU3;   and    Margaret    (deeeas 
was  the  v.  ife  i  i   James  Brundage.  of  i 
Kan.     The  father  passed  away  at  the  old   h-v 


s-.e. 


George   IL   Calvin   was  reared  among   the 
ilest   conditions   of  pioneer  life  in  the  early    se 
incut  of  McDonough  County.  111.,  attended  - 
in  a  primitive  log  cabin  school  house,  ami  stud: 
under   the   guidance  of  an   early    masti 
Samuel  Dark,  later  on  becoming  a  teacher 
self  and  following  thai  profession  for     ,vo 
In  LS.">2  he  went  to  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  s  ••.-- 
an  apprenticeship  under  Frank  Whitsou,  a  ; 
terer,    afterward   coming   back    to    Macoml  . 
where  be  followed  his  trade  until  1857.     In  :-•" 
lie  was  united  in  marriage  with  Margaret   H 
ver.  a  daughter  of  Sebastian  and  Elizabeth    -  M 
Cray)    Hoover,  after  which  he  settled  on  a  :    ~ 
in   McDonougb  County,  where  they  resided  -.._- 
LSS'!,  when   he  moved  tu  his  present  home, 
this    union    were    born    eleven    children.    six 
whom    are    living,    namely:    Samuel    i> 
Chicago  and  Ida  M.  in  Henry  County,  111.;  M  .: 
E..  Everett  W..  Phoebe  and   Edith  live  at  1: 
with  their  lath.r. 

A  crushing  blow  fell  upon  the  life  of  Mr.  i 
vin.  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  wife. 
April  9.  1907.     She  was  a  woman  of  rare  p 

and  g .1  judgment,  and  made  a  eonifor 

i  >autiful  home  for  her  husband  and  children.  '.. 
ing  a  Christian  and  most  unselfish  life. 

CAMP,  Julian  Edwards,  M.  D.— The  gene   " 
of  the  Camp  family  is  traced  to  Isaac  ( 
was  born  in   England  and.   in  childhood,   s] 
brief  period  in  Scotland,  thence  coming  to  A:., 
ica    at   the  age  of  twelve  years.     Next   in   I". 
descent   was  Daniel,  whose  son.  Israel.  Sr.. 
the  father  of  Israel.  Jr.,  and  the  grandfatb 
Job    Camp,    born    November    1G,    17-17.    and 
ceased  January   17.   1S22.     .lob's   son.    [sr 
Camptown.    Pa.,    was    born    .Tune    21.    1794. 
died  May  21.   ISflS.     Lorin    Wallace.  SOU   of    [s 
Camp,  was  horn  at  Campton,   Bradford  C 
I'm..  February  23.  1S31,  and  at  an  early  a _-• 
played  such  an  aptitude  for  music  that  I 
given  the  best  advantages  for  acquiring  a  i 
cal  education.    Afterward  he  became  a  ver;    - 
cessful   and    scientific  vocal    instructor.      D"~ 
1SC2  he  came  to   Illinois  to  assist   in 
and  building  the   railroad    from   Clayton.    IK 
Keokuk.  Iowa,  a   road  that  was  finan  ed 
uncle.   Guy   Wells,   of   Keokuk,   together   v  l- 
Mr.  Hornish.     After  the  com]  lotion  i      I 
he    served    as    conductor    of    the    firsl 
train   and    remained    in    the    position 
wlien  he  went  south  and.  under  the  din    I 
General  Thomas,  ran  a   train   from    Nasi  < 
<  lhattanooga.     At   the   clos  i   of    I  he    ' 
turned  to  Illinois  and  settled   in  ■  "la\  m 
he  remaind  until   18S0.     During  the 
be   moved   to   Kansas,   where-   he   firsl 
home   in   Wichita   and   later    in    Coin 
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in  the  last-named  city  November  12,  1903.  at  the 
age  of  72  years. 

The  marriage  of  Lorin  Wallace  Camp  took 
place  February  '27.  1S55,  when  he  was  united 
with  Emma  Elizabeth  Edwards  of  Laceyville, 
Pa.,  who  was  born  in  that  place  April  1,  is:;.".. 
Their  son,  Julian  Edwards,  was  burn  at  Mon- 
ti ise.  Susquehanna  County,  l'a.,  February  21, 
1S5S,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  oi  Clayton,  111.,  after 
which  he  began  to  read  medicine  under  Dr.  T.  G. 
Black  of  Clayton,  His  degree  of  M.  I>.  he  ob- 
tained in  ISSO  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  at  Keokuk.  Iowa.  Alter  having 
graduated  in  medicine  he  came  at  once  to  Brook- 
lyn, Schuyler  County,  ill.,  arriving  on  the  23d 
of  March,  ISSO,  and  here  he  has  continued  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  up  to  the  present  time. 
During  1891  he  took  a  course  in  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  and  four 
years  later  had  the  advantage  of  a  course  in  the 
Chicago  Post-Graduate  School.  In  point  of  years 
of  active  practice  he  is  the  oldest  physician  in 
Schuyler  County.  His  office  is  equipped  with  all 
necessary  and  desirable  apparatus,  and  he  has 
the  advantage  of  being  a  iv.:isiored  dru-a-'is;. 
which  enables  him  to  compound  bis  own  pre- 
scriptions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  year  1S96,  when  the 
currency  question  caused  the  change.  Dr.  Camp 
lias  always  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  Camden  Lodge  No. 
648,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Camden:  Augusta  Chapter 
No.  72.  R.  A.  M..  at  Augusta.  Hancock  County; 
and  Almoner  ( 'onin  at  di  rj  No.  32.  ",\.  1\,  also  of 
Augusta.  Professional  organizations  having  his 
membership  are  the  Hancock  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Military  Tract  Medical  Association. 
the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  American 
Medical  Association,  and  the  Aosculapian  Medi- 
cal Club  of  Augusta  District  at  Augusta,  111. 
With  his  family  he  holds  active  membership  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  of  whose 
choir  he  acts  as  leader,  besides  being  a  generous 
contributor  to  the  other  work  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

The  marriage  of  Dri  Camp  took  place  in  Brook- 
lyn. II!..  April  n,  1SS1,  and  united  him  with  Fan- 
ette  Taylor,  who  was  born  in  this  village  Octo- 
ber 11.  1S00.  Her  parents  were  Henry  W.  and 
Cornelia  (Manlove)  Taylor,  the  latter  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  D.  Manlove.  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Schuyler  County.  Four  children  com- 
prise the  family  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Camp.  The 
eldest  son.  Lorin  Taylor  Camp,  born  November 
0.  1SS2,  graduated  from  the  Gem  City  Business 
College  at  Quincy,  111.,  in  March.  1003,  since 
which  time  be  has  engaged  in  farming,  managing 
320  acres  inherited  by  his  mother  from  her  fath- 
er's estate;  in  1907  he  won  prizes  on  his  corn, 
and  in  all  of  his  work  lie  displays  sound  judg- 
ment and  '.'rent  energy.  The  second  son.  Harold 
Manlove.  bore  July.  24.  1Ss.~>.  will  graduate  in 
1909  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  Chicago,  ami  in  his  chosen  profession 
will    do    honor    to    the    family    name.      The   only 


daughter,  Rutli  Estelle,  born  August  1,  18S8, 
■      I      ,       .  ite  In   June,    19  iS,   from    the  musical 

i  il  of  I  p]  i  r  Iowa  I'liiversiiy  at  Fay- 
ed ■.  Iowa.  As  a  pianist  -1m  has  won  mnnj  trib- 
utes of  praise.  Her  instrumental  solos  have 
held  large  audiences  spellbound  and  her  pi. mo 
work  shows  talent  and  skill.  The  youn  est  mem- 
ber of  the  family  circle,  Fred  Le  lie,  bom  August 
20,  1S94,  is  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  taking 
d  year  in  the  Brooklyn  High  School. 

CAMPBELL,  James  S.— Willi  the  coming  of 
John  M.  Campbell  to  Schu.\  ler  County  in  is::i. 
and  his  settlement  upon  100  acres  of  land  in  what 
is  now  Section  S,  Camden  Township,  there  was 
added  to  the  strength  and  character  of  the  pio- 
neer class  a  man  destined  to  fill  a  large  and 
varied  need  in  the  organization  and  development 
of  a  rich  and  promising  sr-.-tion.  Mr.  Campbell 
came  all  the  way  from  bis  native  State  of  Ken- 
tucky with  a  cousin,  leaving  behind  him  his 
father,  .lames  Campbell,  and  the  I'l 
associates  of  his  formative  youth.  He  had  the 
grit  and  determination  which  must  needs  have 
accompanied  the  emigration  of  nuinl 
agricultural  wilderness,  lor  it  was  the  lure  of 
hard  work  and  wonderful  sacrifice,  rather  than 
th  •  pospects  of  >uddeu  accumulation  from  mines" 
or  other  s]K'cnlative  agencies.  In  time  he 
brought  to  his  rude  habitation  a  wife  who  con- 
tributed her  fine,  womanly  qualities  towards  his 
dawning  succe  S.  Man  Ann  Aldridge,  who,  with 
her  mother,  sister,  brother,  and  brother-in-law, 
John  Harris,  started  from  Indiana  for  Iowa 
with  ox-teams,  bin  having  halted  for  a  time  in  a 
cabin  in  Camden  Township,  later  bought  land  in 
Huntsville  Township.  Subsequently,  however, 
Mr.  Harris  sold  his  farm  and  moved  to  Augusta, 
ill.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  grain  and  lumber 
business,  and  where  he  died  while  still  in  the 
■      his  life. 

Being  a  man  with  far  better  education  than 
the  average  or  the  early  arrival-  of  Schuyler 
County,  Mr.  Campbell  at  once  stepped  into  act- 
ive  township  affair-,  and  filled  many  ..;'  the  im- 
portant local  offices  after  organization  bad  been 
effected.  For  four  years  he  was  County  Sur- 
veyor, and  before  that  Deputy  Surveyor,  and  he 
::'-■  wa«  Supervisor.  Town  Clerk  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  biter  life  he  was 
a  -Ton/  advocate  of  the  Greenback  party,  and 
dantly  abb-  to  defend  his  views,  bav- 
ins an  eloquent  tongue  and  great  force  of  man- 
ner. It  would  seem,  ai  the  time  of  his  death  it 
1SS0,   thai    his   tire  cess  i  ad   influence 

I  id  beet  realized,  for  the  lSS1^  acres  owned  bv 
him  at  that  time  bad  been  developed  from  wild 
limber  land  into  a  farm  of  great  value,  and  per- 
sonally no  man  in  the  township  wielded  a  finer 
influence  or  was  more  highly  estoi  nied  by  his 
fellownien.  The  wife  who  shared  both  bis  pio- 
neer and  later  fortune-,  survived  him  until  1S03. 
She  "'as  the  mother  of  five  children,  one  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  Her  son.  L.  C.  Campbell, 
is  a  resident  of  Astoria.  111.;  Stephen  Douglas 
lives  in  Rogers,  Ark.;  the  career  of  James  S.  i- 
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written  of  b<  lou  :  ;ii  d  Emma  J.  is  the  wife  of 
C.  A.  Loop.  <.f  Camden. 

James  S.  Campbell  was  bora  on  the  old  Camp- 
bell homestead  in  Section  S.  Camden  Township. 
October  3D,  I  n.-.i  ;,  ,m  ,i  over  since  lias  made  this 
his  home.  This  f.-mn  has  l>ecn  under  continuous 
cultivation  by  some  member  of  the  same  family 
for  seventj  tiiree  rears,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  besl  known  landmarks  in  Schuyler  County. 
James  s.  has  never  found  the  easy  road  to 
wealth,  notwithstanding  his  father's  success,  and 
in  his  youth,  as  in  his  later  years,  he  has  had  to 
work  for  whatever  he  valued.  While  still  of 
uncertain  strength,  he  worked  hard  on  the  farm 
in  the  summer  and  trudged  a  long  distance  to 
school  in  the  winter,  and  even  the  latter  advan- 
tage was  sometimes  cui  short  that  he  might  ap- 
ply all  of  his  time  I  i  opening  the  sugar-camp  or 
performing  other  early  spring  work.  Beginning 
with  his  twenty-hfst  birthday  he  rented  the 
home  place  for  the  balance  of  his  father's  life, 
and  he  then  rented  it  "i"  his  mother  until  her 
death,  thereafter  becoming  sole  owner  of  the 
property  by  the  right  of  purchasi  from  the  other 
heirs. 

September  2-~.  1S79.  Mr.  Campbell  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Fannie  K.  West,  who  was  born 
in  the  village  of  Camden  in  January,  1S59.  n 
daughter  of  E.  G.  and  N'anoy  West,  who.  with 
his  wife,  were  honored  pioneers  of  Schuyler 
Comity.  Grandfather  West  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  moving  from  there  to  Kentucky,  and 
thence  to  Schuyler  County  at  a  very  early  day. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  arc  the  parents  oi  four 
children:  Raymond  W..  born  August  2(3,  1SS0, 
married  May  McCoy,  and  has  a  daughter,  Sibyl; 

Frank  I...  born  November  1.  1SS2,  I kkeeper  for 

Wells  &  Company,  of  Chicago;  Bessie  V.,  born 
October  1..  1S95.  who  is  at  home,  and  Mark  M.. 
born  July  2G,   1S9S. 

Inheritance  and  training  have  made  of  Mr. 
Campbell  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  success- 
ful farmers  of  Camden  Township.  Tie  lias  made 
many  fine  improvements  since  his  lather  gave 
up  the  reins  of  government,  and  has  one  of  the 
most  homelike  and  profitable  farms  in  the  local- 
ity, lie  is  engaged  in  general  fanning  and  stock- 
raising,  and  has  much  valuable  stock  and  many 
fine  implements.  Tn  politics,  he  is  a  Democrat, 
and  socially  is  identified  with  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America. 

CAMPBELL,  Joseph  W.— The  upward  struggle 
of  Joseph  W.  Campbell  expresses  rare  ability  to 
overcome  obstacles  and  make  the  most  of  oppor- 
tunities. This  long  time  resident  of  Sehuyh  r 
County,  who  owns  ISO  acres  of  land  in  Section 
13,  Rushville  Township,  is  a  native  of  Armstrong 
County.  Pa.,  where  he  was  horn  January  29. 
IS-J-"..  Behind  him  are  the  advantages  of  excel- 
lent birth  and  breeding,  of  practical  education. 
and  family  histon  closely  interwoven  with  the 
momentous  events  which  have  shaped  the  history 
of  this  country.  His  parents,  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
beth (Hallabaughl  Campbell,  also  were  natives 
of  Pennsylvania.,  and   his   maternal  grandparents 


hem  in  Germany.  John  Campbell,  his  paternal 
grandfather,  came  from  Ireland,  his  wife  being 
born  in  Scotland.  John  Campbell  shouldered  a 
musket  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  and  also 
fought  in  the  Indian  War.  enlisting  from  Penn- 
sylvania. His  son,  Joseph,  after  acquiring  an 
education  under  difficulties,  and  because  be  was 
able  to  pay  his  own  way.  devoted  his  life  to 
educational  work  to  the  end  that  he  was  recog- 
nized as  one  oi  the  ablest  and  most  sue  es  t'ul 
teachers  in  Armstrong  County.  Of  the  family  of 
twelve  children,  Joseph  W.  was  the  only  son 
and  is  the  only  survivor.  Nine  of  the  daughters 
grew  to  womanhood,  while  two  died  in  infancy. 
The  mother  subsequently  became  the  wife  of 
Henry  Uhodebusb,  ami  in  lS'o-'J  came  by  water 
to  Illinois,  where  she  remained  with  her  husband 
for  six  months  in  Pleasantview.  They  then 
bought  forty  acres  of  land  in  Frederick  Town- 
ship, aial  in  the  spring  of  ISu'U  moved  in  Mis- 
souri.  and  soon  after  to  Kansas,  where  Hie 
mother  died.  The  step-father  finally  returned 
io  Schuyler  County,  where  his  death  occurred 
in  1901.  His  son,  John  Rhodebush.  lives  in  Kan- 
sas. 

Joseph  W.  Campbell  was  ten  years  old  when 
he  came  with  his  mother  and  step-father  to 
Schuyler  County  in  1S33.  A  year  later  he  went 
to  work  for  a  Mr.  Edgar  as  chore-boy  en  a  farm, 
■  in  that  capacity  a  couple  of  years,  and 
eivii  as  wi  ;  his  room. and  hoard.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  he  went  to  work  for  an  un- 
cle, and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  received 
as  compensate  n  for  work  performed  the  sum  of 
fifty  dollars.  When  sixteen  years  had  rolled 
over  his  head  he  received  twenty-five  cents  a  day 
and  board  during  the  summer,  and  about  the 
same  during  the  winter.  In  his  monotonous  and 
work-weary  life,  the  prospects  of  service  in  the 
Civil  War  was  by  no  means  disheartening,  and 
this  same  service  proved  the  mettle  of  the  boy 
and  assisted  in  the  framing  of  the  character  of 
the  man.  Enlisting  in  Company  I ».  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifteenth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry 
for  three  years,  he  was  sent  to  Kentucky  .and 
marched  twice  through  that  State,  and  subse- 
quently marched  across  Tennessee  four  or  five 
times.  The  One'  Hundred  and  Fifti 
part  in  the  battles  of  Dalton  and  Resaca,  was 
two  (lays  at  Chiekamauga,  and  at  Lookout  Moun- 
tain it  was  tlie  first  t<>  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
Mountain.  At  the  block-house  fight  forty-eight 
men  of  tic  company,  including  Mr.  Campbell, 
wore  placed  in  the  house  to  keep  at  bay  Hood's 
finny   of   forty   thousand    men    until"  the    Cnited 

States   force old  be   rallied.     During   this   en- 

•  r  the  of  the  forty-eight  were  killed,  twen- 
ty-two wounded,  and  twenty-one  able  bodied  men 
were  taken  prisoners  and  placed  in  Andersonville 
prison.  Thirteen  of  these  managed  to  he  paroled 
ai  Milieu.  Ga.  At  the  bin,  k-house  .Mr.  i 
was  among  the  wounded,  and  on  that  account  he 
ro  d  and  sent  home,  returning.  Ii  >v  •  (  r. 
ivi  bin  thirty  days  to  join  his  regiment,  at  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.  Finally  he  was  honorablj  dis- 
charged  in   Jui  e.    lSOo,   and   thereup  >n   returned 
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to  Schuyler  County  to  take  up  tlie  burden  of 
farming. 

October  25,  1SG5,  Mr.  Campbell  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Martba  Ann  Teal,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
and  daughter  of  John  Teal,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Schuyler  County.  The  same  year  Mr.  Camp- 
bell bought  twenty-nine  acres  of  land  in  Section 
13,  Rushville  Township,  which  land  bad  on  ii  a 
log  cabin  with  puncheon  floor,  and  here  the  wife 
died  in  1SGS,  leaving  a  daughter,  Clara  May, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  For  his 
second  wife,  Mr.  Campbell  married,  October  25, 
1S70,  Miss  Elizabeth  McXeoly,  who  was  born  in 
Schuyler  County  in  lM'.i.  a  daughter  of  Jol  u 
MeXeely,  also  an  early  settlor  of  this  County. 
and  long  since  deceased.  '1'he  year  of  his  second 
marriage  Mr.  Campbell  sold  his  twenty-nine 
acres  of  land,  ami  in  1S72  bought  forty  acres 
in  Section  7.  Browning  Township,  which,  like 
his  former  farm,  had  a  log  cabin  and  Jew  im- 
provements. In  ls.7'.i  he  bought  thirty  acres 
in  the  same  section,  later  sixty  acres,  and  still 
later  forty  acres  in  Section  13.  Rushville  Town- 
ship, and  forty  acres  in  Section  IS,  the  same 
township,  and  forty  acres  in  Browning  Town- 
ship, having  ISO  acres  in  one  body  in  Rushville 
and  Browning  Townships.  In  1SSJ  he  moved 
to  Ids  present  home  in  Section  13,  where  be  has 
many  line  improvements,  and  is  conducting  gen- 
era] farming  and  stock-raising  under,  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 

By  his  second  marriage  Mr.  Campbell  has 
had  nine  children:  Minnie,  deceased  wife  of 
Oliver  Martin,  and  mother  of  Jerry,  William 
and  Madison  Martin:  Charles  T..  horn  Octo- 
ber !),  1ST::,  married  Sadie  Howe,  has  four 
children  named  Ollie,  Masgie,  Ilanna  and  Shel- 
ton.  and  is  engaged  in  carpenter  work:  In/. a 
Ann.  horn  August  20,  1S7U.  wife  of  Oliver 
Martin,  mother  of  Dannie  and  Dora  Martin, 
and  lives  in  McDonougb  County,  111.:  James 
Eli,  born  June  12.  1SS0.  a  fanner  on  the 
old  homestead,  married  (Trace  Stephens,  and 
they  live  on  the  home  farm  and  have  two 
children.  Minnie  and  Homer;  Ina  E.,  horn  July 
IS,  1883,  wife  of  William  Ren...  has  one  child. 
Inza  I'...  and  is  a  foreman  in  tbe  Mac.mil.  Tot- 
tery Works;  Austin,  horn  April  28.  ISS5,  living 
at  home:  Valentine,  horn  February  14.  1SS7; 
and  Otis,  born  July  21.  ISfio.  Few  more  in- 
dustrious men  have  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  Schuyler  County  than  Mr.  Campbell.  He 
has  known  little  of  the  leisure  or  diversions  of 
life,  but  has  made  of  his  work  an  expression  of 
himself,  a  rendering  of  his  character  in  mate- 
rial form.  lie  is  honored  because  he  is  honest 
and  fair,  loyal  and  obliging,  and  because  once 
known,  he  always  may  be  depended  on  to  do 
the    host    that    the    situation    requires. 

CARRICK,  George  S.— An  impressive  illustra- 
tion of  the  results  of  well  applied  industry, 
wisely  directed  energy,  judicious  management, 
and  the  practical  exercise  oi  ether  sui>erior 
qualities  inherited  from  a  most  worthy  ancestry, 
is    manifest    in    the    agricultural    career    of    the 


well  known  retired  farmer  of  Rushville.  Schuy- 
ler County,  III.,  u  U  furnishes  the 
'graphical  record.  Mr.  Car- 
rick  was  born  in  the  township  which  is  his 
pi  me,  December  1,  l.Mil.  His  father, 
Harm  i  Campbell  Carrick,  was  a  uativc  of  Scott 
Ci  ,-.  K.\..  where  he  was  horn  Januai  >•  31, 
]*2n.  his  mother,  El  .-...  i  liradl.  y>  C  irrick.  be- 
ing              in    '  diio,    0  tol    r    27,    INTj.      Uarton 

1  '■'!'  :       I  <  'an     :     v ;  .  er   by  o  cupation. 

lie  ;i  .  ompani.  d  his  p  i rents  <  lieu  thej  settled 
in  Rushville  Township  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the   last    century,   and   cai  ra   I  oi     fai  mi        there 

from    the    time    when    he  urity 

until  his  death.  lie  died  March  II,  16US,  his 
wife    following    him    to    tbe   grave   January    12, 

George  S.  Carrick  attended  the  d. -trier  schools 

of  his  native  township  in   his  boyh I.  and   his 

.    .-    | d   on   tiie   home  place.     In   that 

locality  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  culti- 
rm  ol  212  a<  res  in  S<  i  lions  26 
and  27,  Rushville  Township,  with  proti 
suits,  lie  has  bought  a  very  desirable  building 
site  in  tbe  northeast  portion  of  the  city  ol  Liush- 
ville.  where  be  has  erected  a  fine  modern  home 
for  his  family. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Carrick  was  solemnized 
in  Rushville  Township,  Schuyler  County,  111., 
October  1,  1SS5.  Then  he  was  wedded  to  Minnie 
King,  a  daughter  of  Horace  B.  and  Cornelia 
(Coykendall)  King,  who  was  born  in  Buckheart 
Township.  Fulton  County,  111..  May  S.  1SG7. 
Mrs.  Carrick's  father  and  mother  settled  in 
Fulton  County  at  an  early  day,  and  both  are 
now  deceased.  Four  children  blessed  the  union 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carrick  namely.  George  1.. 
bom  July  7,  1S*0:  Roy  II.,  born  N'ovember  2:;, 
lSSO;  Carl  V..  hern  June  5,  is'.)2;  and  Ruby- 
May,   horn  July   -7.   l!)0l. 

Politically,  Mr.  Carrick  advocates  the  prin- 
ciples ol  the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally, 
is  alliliated  with  the  1.  O.  <  >.  F.  and  M.  W.  A. 
][,.  hears  the  reputation  of  being  oue  of  the 
most  enterprising,  thorough  and  progressive 
fanners   of   his  county. 

CARRICK,  William  F—  Among  the  retired 
fanner-  of  Schuyler  County,  III.,  who  have  done 
their  full  share  iu  worthily  upholding  the 
prestige    of    their    locality    as    a    lea  I  pi- 

cultural  district,  is  William  F.  Carrick.  now 
living   in   Rushville.    Hi.,  whose    farming  opora- 

27,  Rushville  Township.  Mr.  C  i  rick  v  as  born 
in' Rushville  Township,  Oct.. her  Hi,  lSoS,  a  sou 
of  Barton  Campbell  and  Eliza  (Bradley)  Car- 
rick, the  former  horn  in  Scotl  County.  Ivy.. 
January  31,  1S2S,  and  the  latter  a  native  of 
Ohio,  where  she  was  born  o.t. .her  2i,  1S33. 
Barton  Campbell  Carrick  was  brought  to  Illi- 
nois at  an  early  period  by  his  parents,  v  ho  lo- 
cated on  a  farm  in  Sim  tion  27,  Rushville  Town- 
ship and  there  he  carried  on  fanning  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  March  6. 
1SUS.     His   wife  departed  this   life  Januarj    12. 
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JST5.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  decease,  theii 
son,  William,  was  but  niue  years  old. 

In  boyhood  William  F.  Carrick  attended  the 
district  schools  ol  Rushville  Township,  ami 
spent  his  youth  mi  his  father's  farm.  As  soou 
as  he  was  old  enough  he  applied  himself  to 
farming  on  hi-  own  rosiwnsibility,  and  has  thus 
continued  ever  since  having  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful experience  and  gained  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  progres- 
sive farmm-s  of  his  township.  Besides  the  ,,|,i 
home  farm  of  100  acres,  he  is  the  owner  ol  eighty 
acres  more  in  Section  -G,  which  he  purchased 
in  1S93. 

On  October  fi,  1SSG,  Air.  Cariick  was  united 
in  marriage,  in  F.ainhridge  Township,  Schuyler 
County,  with  Mary  !•:.  Davis,  who  was  bora  in 
that  township,  a  daughter  of  Charles  \V.  and 
Sarah  (Stutsman  i  Davis,  natives  of  Maine  and 
Indiana,  respectively.  One  child,  Ruth,  re- 
sulted from  tlii-;  union,  who  lias  been  educated 
at  the  Rushville  High  School,  graduating  with 
the  class  ol  1U0S.  Mrs.  Carrick,  a  woman  of 
most  amiable  traits  of  charai  tor,  who  endeared 
herself  to  all  within  the  circle  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, passed  away  May  Slh,  1907. 

In  political  affairs,  Mr.  Carrick  is  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Republican  party.  He  take-,  a 
good  citizen's  interest  in  public  matters,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  serviceable  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

CLEMENS,  William  D.— Around  his  long 
career  as  a  general  farmer  in  Rushville  Town- 
ship, William  D.  Clemens  has  built  a  solid  wall 
of  confidence,  and  set  an  example  of  painstaking, 
conscientious  work.  He  is  .me  of  the  men  who 
find  their  occupation  thoroughly  congenial,  who 
note  the  changes  and  improvements  evolved  by 
science,  and  who  are  never  -low  to  adopt  those 
innovations  which  appeal  to  their  progressive- 
ness  and  common  sense.  He  owes  the  adoption 
of  his  vocation  to  the  example  of  his  forefathers 
for  many  generations  back,  and  he  inherits 
sterling  qualities  from  a  remote  ancestor  who. 
recognizing  the  limitations  of  a  small  tenant 
farm  in  Ireland,  embarl  ed  in  a  sailing  vessel 
for  America  that  he  might  profit  by  the  greater 
opportunities  there  offered,  first  locating  in  the 
State  of  Maine  Here  was  born  his  son.  Wil- 
liam, the  paternal  grandfather  of  William  D., 
and  here  also  was  born  Joseph  Clemens,  the 
hitter's  father.  Joseph  Clemens  settled  early 
in  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  and  there  married 
Elizabeth  Schwab,  who  Ik. re  him  seven  chil- 
dren, four  of  whom  arc  .-till  living.  Or'  these 
William  D.  was  boru  December  23,  18-".l.  The 
elder  Clemens  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  man, 
hut  was  ambitious  withal,  aid  in  order  to  bene- 
fit his  prospects  left  Ohio  and  journeyed  to 
Schuyler  County,  ill.,  locating  mi  a  farm  south- 
west of  Rushville.  October  15.  ISOG.  Here  his 
death  occurcd  May  -1.  1SS3,  after  he  had 
achieved  success  as  a  farmer  and  had  filled 
several  local  offices,  including  that  of  Post- 
master of  l'leasantview  for  several    years.     He 


was  a    Republican   in   politics   ami   in   religion   a 

Methodist.  His  wife,  in  the  meantime,  has 
made  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Horace 
Baxter,  of  Oakland  Township,  spending  a  part 
of  cadi  year  wiih  her  daughter1,  Nora,  wife  .a 
William  Dean,  living  near  Roseville,  Warren 
County.   III.,  and  with  Bertha,  widow  of  Arthur 

Parks,  of  Oakland   Town-hip. 

William  I).  Clemens  was  about  sixteeu  years 
old  when  be  accompanied  his  parents  to  Schuy- 
ler i'. mm.,  ami  here,  as  in  Ohio,  be  attended 
the  district  schools  ami  worked  hard  on  the 
home  farm.  U\<  independent  life  began  in  1^72, 
when.  ;is  a  sturdy  young  man  of  tweuly-one 
years,  he  faced  the  problem  of  self-support  and 
worked  by  the  month  in  different  parts  of 
Schuyler  County.  April  1.  1875,  he  married 
Cornelia  Ann  Wilhnot,  daughter  of  Nathan  ami 
Cynthia  (Beard)  Willmot,  natives  of  North 
Carolina  ami  New-  York,  respectively,  ami  early 
comers  to  Schuyler  County.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  local  career  Mr.  Willmot  was  a  country 
school  teacher,  and  he  married  upon  the  un- 
certain rewards  of  this  occupation.  He  be- 
came, however,  one  of  the  wealthy  and  prom- 
inent men  of  his  township,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  January  12.  lf)02,  leaving,  it  better  for 
bis  high  character  ami  general  worth.  His  wife 
had  preceded  him  to  the  other  world  in  1SS5. 
To  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Clemens  have  been  born  four 
children:  Maud  May.  wife  of  John  Dunlap.  of 
Lawrence  County,  Mo.,  and  mother  of  Imogene 
I,,  and  Maxine  Ethel  Dunlap;  Albert  O..  in 
grocer  hush  ;s  i  i  Beardstown,  HI-.  V<  ra  Eva, 
wife  oi'  Owen  Armstrong  a  farmer  of  Schuyler 
County,  to  whom  she  was  married  October  1G, 
iiioT:  and  an   infant  deceased. 

From  the  time  of  his  marriage  Mr.  Clemens 
occupied  rented  farms  in  Woodstock  Township 
until  1SS5,  when  he  bought  100  acres  of  land 
in  Section  25,  Rushville  Township.  This  tract 
at  the  present  time  is  hardly  recognized  by  the 
old  settlers  of  the  community,  so  complete  has 
been  the  transformation  wrought  by  its  presenl 
owner.  To  it  has  been  added  an  adjoining  forty- 
acre-,  making  in  all  as  fine  a  farm  of  140  acres 
as  is  to  bo  found  in  the  county.  Mr.  Clemens 
attributes  much  of  his  success  to  the  sympathy 
ami  co-operation  of  his  wile,  for  she  has  proved 

a   tru onomist  and  a   never-failing  source  of 

nspi  a    when    times    were    hard    ami    crops 

uncertain.  On  this  farm  a  specialty  has  been 
made  of  liish-grade  cattle,  hogs  and  horses,  ami 
ail  of  the  improvement-  are  modern  and  practi- 
cal. 

Mr.  Clemens  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
in  religion  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  He  has  contributed  in  many  di- 
rections to  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, has  promoted  education  by  his  per- 
sonal support  ami  through  the  labor  of  two  of 
his  children  who  became  successful  teachers, 
and  he  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial men  of  the  township. 

COOPER,      William. —  As     youth      and      man 
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William  Cooper  has  been  identified  with  Cass 
and  Schuyler  Counties  for  sixtj  oue  years,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  liuds  his  faculties  uu- 
imijaired,  his  usefulness  manysided,  and  his  in- 
dustry and  faithfulness  as  County  Treasurer 
widely  coiuineuded  and  aii[ireeiated.  Id  his  life 
pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  in  his  ;  ■ 
and  general  activity.  Mr.  Cooper  has  manifested 
the  best  traits  of  his  English-German  a  no  urs. 
A  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Hair)  Coo  ■. 
his  maternal  graudinother.  Nancy  Hair,  was 
born  in  Maryland,  the  daughter  of  pat  ,    . 

came  from  Germany,  and  who  from  Maryland 
moved  to  Pennsylvania  during  the  lain  r  pan 
of  the  eighteenth  century-  Thomas  Coopei  was 
the  son  of  William  Cooper,  a  baker  by  trade, 
who  spent  his  entire  life  in  England. 
to  a  good  old  age.  The  loss  of  his  mother  when 
a  mere  child  deprived  Thomas  of  the  usual  care 
and  advantages  of  youth,  and  the  idea  of  in- 
dependence was  tints  early  developed.  He  was 
ah. nit  sixteen  years  of  age  when  the  call  of  the 
sea  offered  greater  variety  and  adventure  than 
he  thus  far  had  known,  and  for  three  years  lie 
sailed  the  high  seas,  touching  at  many  ports 
of  the  old  and  new  world.  When  nineteen  years 
old  he  abandoned  the  nautical  life  and  settled 
clown  to  laud  pursuits,  spending  a  year  in  New 
lork  and  thereafter  settling  in  Huntingdon 
County.  Pa.  Here  he  married  in  1S31,  and  here 
was  horn  Amy.  the  oldest  of  his  nine  children, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Aaron  MeKliu  and  died 
in  Cass  County,  111.  William,  the  next  o  ■'•  si  of 
the  children,  was  born  in  Huntingdon  County, 
Pa.,  July  20,  ISoG;  John  enlisted  in  the  federal 
Army  during  the  Civil  War  and  last  was  heard 
from  in  Western  Nebraska:  Margarel  b 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Edison  and  both  died  in  Kan- 
sas; Susan  is  the  wife  of  Jeremiah  Hough,  and 
lives  in  the  West:  and  Elizabeth  died  in 
Southern  Missouri.  Thomas  Cooper  brought  his 
family  to  Illinois  in  1S4.">,  coming  by  way  of 
canal  and  river  and  settling  in  Morgan  County, 
thence  moving  to  Cass  County,  and  in  1S6T  lo- 
cating in  Mercer  County,  Mo.,  where  he  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  S2  y,  ars.  He  and  his  wife 
were  members  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church, 
in  which  he  was  active  and  prominent,  and  also 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  local  undertakings 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
character  and  considerable  business  ability,  and 
was  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  ever 
knew  him. 

William  Cooper  was  about  nine  years  old 
when  the  family  settled  in  Illinois,  and  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Cass  County,  and 
worked  on  the  home  farm.  March  20.  1 -:,'.».  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Mathilda  A.  Self, 
daughter  of  John  C.  and  Elizabeth  • 
Self,  natives  of  Kentucky,  the  former  lorn  in 
Gallatin  County.  111.,  and  the  latter  Oreei  e 
Countv.  Mrs.  Cooper  was  horn  in  Morgan 
Countv,  111..  March  29.  1M2.  and  lab  mv.  ' 
to  C:lvs  Countv.  where  h-r  parents  both  died. 
After   his    marriage    Mr.    t'o  >per    tun  is    it- 

tention    to    farming    with    charaeterisl  e    energy 


and    ■- I  judgment,   having  a    comfortable*  bal- 

11 to   lus   credit    upon   disposing  of   his   farm 

in  is:.:;.  W]K.U  ■,,.  settI,  j  in  ijr0Oklyn  Township, 
Schuyler  Count/.  Here  he  lived  and  prospered, 
:,:   '  !li  li'°0  w;i  -  el     ted  Sup  o    his  town- 

ship on  the  Demo  sen  tug  ~:  %  years 

in   that  capacity,   and  giving  entire   sal 

ub  an  eon  munity.  November 
-''■■  V.HM,  lie  was  elected  Treasures  of  Schuyler 
County,  again  carrying  Brooklyn  Township  by 
a  large  majority,  thus  proving  bis  personal  pop- 
aud  his  independence  of  party  differ* 
proved  one  of  the  most  public  s 
md  depi  udable  public  servants  in  the  history  of 

;i v'[i'y-   •i;i|l  uas  demonstrated   the 

ties  which  lie  in  the  path  of  the  man  who  is  fear- 
!■  ss  and  honest  in  the  discharge  of  public  obli- 

fl     cas     his  firsi   presidential  v for 

-  :  it  A.  Douglas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  are 
an  ■  I  ers  of  in.-  i  Ihristiau  Church,  in  which  the 
former  has  been  a  deacon  for  many  years.  He 
has  h  en  a  or  'it  osi  proiuotor  of  township  enter- 
prisi      in  general,  has   warmly  support) 

i  sane  dh  ersions,  and  has  con- 
tributed generously  of  his  means  to  many  local 
lieiievolem  m  d  rtakings. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Cooper  are  the  parents  of  ten 

om  .fauns  died  at  the  age  of 
i  -  htei  ;:  ,.  •-  and  William,  Howard,  Alice  B. 
and  Mary  E.  died  in  infancy.  Of  those  living, 
-1  ;  '-  T.  v  us  horn  in  Cass  County,  in.,  Septem- 
ber '.».    1m;o.   and   married    Elizabeth   Cayw i; 

John  is  a  farmer  in  Cass  County;  Lena  was 
'"Ti\  iii  Morgan  County.  June  7,  hsT2.  and  is 
the  wife  of  John  A.  Lantz,  a  tanner  of  Brook- 
lyn Township:  Edward  was  born  in  Morgan 
Jti  2!1.  1ST4,  and  is  the  husband  of 
Dora  M.  Pelsor.  living  in  Cass  County:  Hat- 
tie  was  born  in  Cass  County,  March  24,  IS77, 
and  is  the  wife  of  William  T.  Lantz,  a  farmer 
of  Brooklyn  Township;  and  Myrtle  was  born 
in  Cass  County,  March  20,  1SS1.  and  is  the  wife 
Of  Frank  Hite,  of  Brooklyn  Township.  Schuyler 
County. 

CORBBIDGE,  Clay.  President  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Rusbville  Machine  &  Wagon 
Sh  <]  s.  bines    the    most    thorough,    practical 

and  theoretical  understanding  of  his  trade,  with 
those  persona]  qualities  which  have  enabled 
him  to  take  an  active  and  conspicuous  part  in 
"'.!•'  political  and  social  development  of  his  native 
town.  Mr.  Corbridge  has  advanced  slowly  up 
the  ladder  of  success,  always  believing  in  the 
value  of  hard  work  as  well  as  in  the  absolute 
h  lity  of  individual  advancement  unless 
'  ability  are  accompanied  by  painstaking 

.Authentic  n  ords  connect  the  paternal  and 
maternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  Corbridge  with  re- 
mote periods  of  English  history,  and  both  fam- 
ilies were  e  iblished  in  America  by  William 
P.  and  Mar;  A.  (Boice)  Corbridge,  parents 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  paternal 
■  ts  were  John  and  Ann  I  Bed  i  I 
1    his    paternal    great-- 
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was  Thomas  Corbridge.  His  maternal  grand- 
parents were  JoLm  and  Ann  iLowery)  Boice. 
Mr.    Corbridge    started    upon    bis    independent 

career  with  a  uraet Uxil  common  school  education 
and  limited  material  assets.  Ue  evidenced  an 
early  inclination  towards  mechanics,  and  during 
his  apprenticeship  mastered  th(  machine,  wagon 
and  hlaeksmiih  crudes,  establishing  his  present 
business  in  Rushville  in  R>'..)7.  On  October  31, 
1SS1,  lie  married  L'alista  A.  Black,  a  native  of 
Rushville,  and  the  family  circle  has  been  en- 
larged   to    nine,    the    cb    dren    being    .1-    I'o re, 

Eletha  M.,  born  July  2'.t,  1>;>2;  Harvey  1 '..  born 
November  19,  issj;  William  l'..  born  January 
31,  I>s7:  Hall'ord  1'..  born  October  19,  lSSS ; 
Viola  M.,  bom  January  11.  1S93 ;  Irma  Nell, 
born  March  9.  R>'.>.j;  Winnie  James,  born 
October  24,  1S!I7;  Oua  Delwin,  burn  January 
2G,  1S99,  and  John  Maurice,  born  October  24, 
1902. 

A  stanch  supporter  of  local  Republican  poli- 
tics, Mr.  Corbridge  lias  held  many  offices  of 
trust  and  resjxmsibility,  including  those  of 
Supervisor  and  Assessor  of  Bueua  Vista  Town- 
ship, and  Alderman  of  the  city  of  Rushville, 
being  still  the  incumbent  of  the  last  named  posi- 
tion, to  which  he  was  elected  in  1900.  He  is  a 
consistent  and  helpful  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Sunday  School,  and,  fraternally  is  con- 
nected with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, Eagles,  Knights  of  I'ythias,  and  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  He  is  a  progressive 
and  well  informed  man.  has  the  wisdom  to 
select  and  the  means  to  enjoy  many  desirable 
pleasures  and  comforts  of  modem  life,  and  as  an 
employer  of  the  labor  of  others,  recognizes  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  tact,  considera- 
tion and  personal   encouragement. 

CORMAN,  James  M.— The  man  who  starts 
upon  his  wage-earning  carer  with  internal 
rather  than  external  assets,  whose  educational 
and  other  chances  have  not  been  of  the  com- 
manding kind,  yet  who  iu  after  years  finds  him- 
self among  the  large  tax-payers  and  prosperous 
farmers  and  stock-raisers  of  a  progressive  com- 
munity, of  necessity  has  within  him  the  qualities 
which  win  respect  and  make  him  of  value  to 
his  follow  co-workers.  Such  a  man  is  James 
M.  Gorman,  owner  of  a  splendid  farm  of  320 
acres  in  Sections  11  and  1-  in  Rushville  Town- 
ship, and  for  the  past  nine  years  a  promoter  of 
good  roads  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  High- 
way Commissioners. 

The  Corman  family  is  of  German  origin,  ami 
was  first  known  in  America  about  1740.  Its 
members  have  been  soldiers  as  well  as  men  of 
peace,  and  the  great-grandfather  of  James  M. 
Corman  on  the  paternal  side  followed  the 
martial  fortunes  of  Washington  for  seven  years 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  patriot  lived 
for  the  balance  of  his  life  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  born  his  son.  the  paternal  gram 
and  son  of  the  latter  Wallace  Corman,  the 
father  of  James  Martin,  in  Armstrong  County. 
Pa.,    in   IS:'.?.     Wallace   Corman   was   reared   in 


Pennsylvania,  and  there  married  a  Miss  Martin. 
daughter  of  .Lines  Martin.  Mr.  Martin  was 
born  iu  Ireland  and  came  to  America  in  ISOO, 
settling  in  Westmoreland  County,  whence  he 
removed  to  Schuyler  County,  11!..  about  Is.",!. 
Here  his  death  occurred  at  an  advanced  age, 
Jerry  Martin,  one  of  his  sons,  is  a  well  known 
farmer  01    M>  I  "onough  County,  111. 

about  l!S.j(j,  and  tor  about  live  years  was  em- 
ployed    by     John    Armstrong.       lie    then     ighl 

100  acres  in  Section  11,  not  an  acre  of  which 
was  under  cultivation,  the  sole  improvement 
being  a  small  log  house.  Iu  thai  log  cabin  were 
born  all  but  one  of  seven  sons  and  live  daughters, 
two  of  the  children  dying  in  infancy.  Mr.  Cor- 
man was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  remain  at  a 
standstill,  so  lie  kept  adding  to  his  acres  until 
he  owned  5!10.  He  attained  to  -real  promiuence 
and  influence  iu  general  township  affairs,  but 
now  is  retired  from  active  life,  having  sel  an 
example  ol  splendid  thrift  and  industry.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  local  Grange  since 
li>73,  and  in  politics  is  a  stanch  L)i 
He  always  attended  the  local  political  gather- 
ings, was  always  enthusiastic,  and  was  equally 
loyal  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
which  he  joined  in  early  manhood.  Of  his 
children.  Julia  is  the  wife  of  Boss  Robeson,  of 
Oakland  Township.  Schuyler  County;  Adelaide 
is  the  wile  of  Charles  K.  Strong,  a  farmer  and 
ex-Treasurer  of  Bainbridge  Township;  one 
daughter  is  wife  of  William  Nelson,  of 
Frederick  Township;  Wesley  is  a  farmer  in 
Sen;, ,n  14,  Rushville  Township;  Emily  is  wife 
of  Hugh  Strong,  of  Frederick  Township:  James 
Newan  an  engineer  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
tv  Quincy  Railroad:  Prank,  a  farmer  in  Push 
ville  Township;  Edward  is  on  the  old  home 
place  in  Section  14.  Rushville  Township:  and 
Verne,  who  is  living  on  the  home  place  grad- 
uated with  the  highest  honors  in  a  class  of 
thirty    from   the   Rushville   Normal    in   1907. 

James  M.  Corman  was  born  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Section  11.  Rushville  Township.  April 
28.  M;."..  and  was  educated  in  the  district  schools 

of  iii-  neighbor! '.     When  he  was  old  enough 

to  make  his  services  of  value,  there  still  re- 
mained much  of  the  old  place  to  clear,  and  he 
•  many  days  spent  in  cutting  down  trees, 
hauling  loss,  and  making  ties,  staves,  and  rough 
lumber.  Pater  he  learned  the  trade  of  engi- 
neering, and  spent  seven  years  as  a  - 
engineer.  In  1S93  he  entered  the  general  olliee 
ol  the  George  Scott  Threshing  Machine  Com- 
pany for  a  year,  and  in  1S94  returned  to  the 
home  place,  finally  becoming  owner  of  his  pres- 
ent finely  equipped  farm  in  Section  11.  in  the 
southeast  part  of  Rushville  Township.  De- 
cember 27,  Is-:,,  he  was  united  in  raarriasre  to 
Rosa  Reno,  who  was  born  in  Prow  nine  Town- 
ship. Schuyler  County,  a  daughter  of  Byron 
Reno,  a  retired  farmer  of  Browning  Township. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corman  have  six  shildren :  Eunice, 
born  September  2S,  Iss').  wife  of  Wlllard 
Leezer,    of    Browning   Township;    Monroe,    born 
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September  7.  1SST;  Elmo,  boru  August  3,  1880; 
Annie,  bom  August  -.  1S01 ;  Madison,  horn 
November  -1.  1S97 :  Henry,  born  January  _'. 
1000.  The  kind  and  Indulgent  motber  oi  this 
family  died  January  J,  1002,  leaving  a  host  of 
friends  and  well  wishers  to  mourn  ber  depart  i  c. 
She  was  faithful  to  all  trusts  imposed  upon  ber, 
and  was  a  devout  member  of  tbe  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  South.  April  7,  IOO.j.  Mr. 
Corman  married  Josephine  Eales,  who  was  born 
in  Rushville  Township,  and  educated  in  the 
common  schools. 

On  his  farm  Mr.  Corman  has  a  high-grade  of 
stock,  including  registered  Poland-China  hogs, 
Short-horn  cattle,  and  Pereheron  horses.  His 
improvements  express  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  and  comfortable,  as  well  as  profitable, 
side  of  country  business  life,  not  the  leas:  com- 
mendable of  his  accessories  being  a  fourteen 
acre  orchard  of  the  finest  bearing  fruit  trees  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  He  keeps  thoroughly 
posted  on  the  advancement  of  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  and  is  thoroughly  scientific  in  his 
methods.  Although  not  soliciting  the  honor, 
his  worth  as  a  member  of  tbe  Hoard  of  Com- 
missioners of  Highways  has  been  recognized  by 
his  retention  in  office  for  the  past  nine  years. 

CORRIE,  John,  (deceased).— The  life  of  this 
old  pioneer  began  in  Scotland  in  1804  and  came 
to  a  close  on  Ins  farm  in  Schuyler  County.  111., 
March  17.  1S91.  Leaving  his  native  land  when 
only  fifteen  years  of  age.  be  came  to  America 
in  1S10  and  the  same  year  settled  in  Lawrence 
County,  111.,  where  his  marriage  occurred  ami 
where  five  of  Ins  ten  children  were  born.  In 
1S:'>4  he  became  identified  with  Schuyler  County, 
settling  in  that  year  in  the  village  of  Rushville, 
where  in  partnership  with  John  Scripps,  lie  con- 
ducted a  general  merchandise  business  until 
1S40.  The  association  was  mutually  agreeable 
and  the  business  was  all  that  could  be  desired 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  but  owing  to  the 
failing  health  of  Mr.  John  Scripps,  the  partners 
agreed  to  close  out  the  business.  During  the 
same  year.  1S40.  Mr.  Corrio  purchased  160  acres 
of  heavy  timber  land  on  Section  12.  Camden 
Township,  only  fourteen  acres  at  that  time  be- 
ing under  cultivation.  The  remainder  01  the 
land  was  covered  with  while  ami  black  oak 
trees  of  large  size,  some  of  them  four  fei  I  in 
circumference.  Mr.  Corrie  worked  industriously 
to  dear  the  land  and  prepare  it  tor  cultivation, 
chopping  down  trees  and  clearing  the  under- 
brush, all  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  gather 
and  burn,  as  in  those  days  no  on-  valued  it 
highly  enough  to  haul  it  away,  even  after  it  was 
cut.  From  time  to  time,  as  hi--  means  allowed, 
he  added  adjoining  land  to  his  original  purchase 
of  ir,o  acres,  until  he  finally  laid  claim  to  Tin 
acres  of  as  fine  land  as  ivas  t,,  be  found  in 
Schuyler  Comity.  At  the  time  the  family  set- 
tled in  Camden  Township  wild  same  of  all  kinds 
was  plentiful,  turkeys  being  almost  as  common 
a  sisdit  as  chickens  are  today.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon  sight  to   find  a  drove   of   from    twelve    to 


twenty  deer  within  dose  range,  and  prairie 
chickens  by  the  hundred  were  seen  so  fre- 
quently as  to  cause  no  comment.  All  of  this  is 
now  a  thin-  of  the  past.  The  birds  and  other 
beautiful  winged  specii  -  thai  then  tilled  the  air 
with  their  music,  have  almost  disappeared,  even 
the  bumble  bee  now    rarely   being  seen. 

John   Corrie   was  ,„ the  ieadina    men  of 

bis  time  and  locality,  ev<  r  on  the  alert  to  in- 
augurate and  assist  any  project  that  would  bene- 
fit bis  fellowman,  either  directly  or 
This  was  perhaps  nowhere  more  noticeable  than 
in  the  establishment  of  a  church  and  school  in 
this  neighborhood,  to  each  of  which  undertak- 
ings Mr.  Conic  gave  lib.  rally  of  both  time  and 
mean-,  and  lor  many  .veal's  was  treasurer  of 
thi'  school  in  Camden  Township.  As  early  as 
1S2U  he  united  with  the  Metbodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  throughoul  his  life  be  put  into 
daily  practice  the  precepts  of  his  faith.  His 
death.  .March  17.  IS01,  was  mourned  as  a  deep 
loss  to  the  community  in  which  he  had  lived 
for  mi  many  decades,  for  he  stood  as  a  ijnk  be- 
tween tlie  days  of  hardship,  privation  and  trial, 
and  iis  present  prosperity,  his  life  a  part  of  the 
past   which  made  today's  greatness. 

Tlie  first  marriage  of  John  Corrie  occurred  in 
1S25  in  Lawrence  County,  111.,  when  he  was 
united  with  Mary  Schrader,  the  daughter  of 
John  Jacob  Schrader,  who  was  of  German 
descent.  Mr.  Schrader  was  a  man  of  unusual 
accomplishments,  being  able  to  speak  fluently 
in  seven  different  languages,  and  for  many  years 
he  taught  German,  French.  Latin  and  English, 
besides  vocal  music  in  Baltimore.  In  1845, 
twenty  years  alter  ber  marriage,  Mrs.  Mary 
Corrie  passed  away,  and  the  following  year  Mr. 
Corrie  married  Cyrintba  la-win.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
the  faith  of  which  she  went  to  her  reward  May 
1  t,  1SSS. 

Adam  Schrader  Conic,  the  eldest  child  of 
John  and  Mary  f Schrader)  Corrie.  was  born 
July  7.  1S2G.  and  now  makes  Ids  home  on  a  farm 
adjoining  the  old  homestead,  the  latter  owned 
ami  occupied  by  John  I>. — these  two  brothers 
beiug  the  only  living  male  representative  of  the 
parental  family.    The  eldest  daughter,  Agues  E., 

born  February  4,  1830.  became  tbe  wif leorge 

YV.  Irwin-  ami  both  died  in  LittletOU  Township. 
Jacob  M\.  born  March  17.  1S32.  died  September 
S.  1S01  :  Samuel  I;.,  bom  .March  10,  1S34.  died 
October  24.  \s:\:,;  Margaret  Eliza  born  November 
1.  1S3G,  is  the  widow  of  Peter  Heals,  and  makes 
her  home  in  Chicago.  Mary  Ellen  was  born 
June  6,  1841.  and  is  now  the  wile  of  Charles 
Collins,  of  Pasadena,  Cal.  Sarah  M.,  born 
February  A.  1843,  became  the  wife  of  P..  F. 
Peterson,  hut  is  now  deceased.  William  H.  S. 
and  Penelope  Jane  were  twins,  born  March  2:1,. 
1S45;  the  former  died  when  six  months  obi.  but 
the  latter  lived  to  maturity,  becoming  the  wife 
of  George  It.  Hughes,  a   resident  of  ludiauola, 

John  F.  Corrie,  the  second  child  in  the  family, 
was    born    in    Lawrence    County,    III..    February 
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27,  1S28.  As  be  was  a  child  of  about  seven 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  removal  to  Schuy- 
ler County,  he  well  rem  umber  the  incidents 
connected  with  that  event  and  he  never  tires 
of  recounting  ihein  as  well  as  other  pioneer  ex- 
periences, in  the  youger  generation  of  settlers. 
wiui  in  turn  are  entertained,  not  with  fanciful 
imaginations  but  with  truthful  facts  regarding 
the  times  and  conditions  of  that  period.  Dur- 
ing the  rush  to  California  in  ls.">n.  Mr.  Corrio 
was  among  the  number  who  braved  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  an  overland  journey, 
making  the  trip  with  four  yoRe  01  cattle  in  one 
hundred  days.  With  the  gold  which  he  had 
accumulated  during  his  three  years  mining  ex- 
perience, he  returned  to  Illinois  in  1S53  and  re- 
sumed farming  on  the  old  homestead.  His 
country's  call  for  able-bodied  men  duri  ig  the 
early  days  of  the  <  'ivil  War  once  more  interrupted 
the  quiet  routine-  of  his  rural  life  and  in  1SG2, 
ho  went  to  the  front  a-  a  member  of  Company  A, 
Seventy-eighth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Among  the  battles  in  which  he  participated  may 
be  mentioned  Chickamauga,  Buzzard's  Roost, 
Kenesaw  Mountain.  Jonesboro  and  Nashville, 
Tenn.  At  Jonesboro  he  was  wounded  three 
times,  twice  in  one  hand  and  one,,  in  the  shoul- 
der. In  an  engagement  at  Jon,-!. or,.,  while  charg- 
ing over  the  breastworks,  many  of  the  men  in  his 
company  paid  for  their  bravery  with  their  lives, 
and  many  others  were  wounded  and  con  pe  I 
to  go  to  the  hospital.  Among  the  latter  was  Mr. 
Corrie.  but  at  the  time  of  Lee's  surrender  ho 
was  sufficiently  recovered  at  Raleigh,  X.  C.  to 
take  his  place  with  his  regiment,  and  from  there 

went    to    Richm 1    and    thence   to    Washington. 

where  in  the  grand  review,  he  participated  in 
the  grand  pageant  which  has  never  been  equaled 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  After  being  mus- 
tered out  and  receiving  his  honorable  discharge 
at  Chicago,  he  returned  once  more  to  the  farm. 
where  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  continued 
uninterruptedly  the  peaceful  life  of  the  agricul- 
turist. His  property  consists  of  250  acres  of  tin- 
land  originally  owned  by  his  father,  and  adjoin- 
ing his  lies  the  farm  of  his  brother.  Alain  S. 
As  was  his  father  before  him.  Mr.  Corrie  is  a 
believer  in  Republican  principles,  and  votes  that 
party's  ticket  at  all  presidential  eh-  tin:  -.  Al- 
though well  advanced  in  years  he  is  hale  and 
hearty,  and  enjoys  recounting  the  everts  of  his 
long  and  eventful  life.  lie  holds  a  high  place 
in  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him,  and  who  op- 
prociate  him  for  the  qualities  of  citizenship  dis- 
played for  over  half  a  century. 

COWDERY,  Lewis.— One  of  the  finest  farms  to 
be  seen  on  Section  25.  Birmingham  Township, 
Schuyler  County,  is  that  owned  and  oci 
Mr.  Cowdery.  which  has  been  his  life-time  ':.  >me. 
for  here  he  was  horn  in  a  primitivi 
February  S,  lS-lfi.  From  Vermont,  his  native 
State.  Roswell  Cowdery  began  to  work  his  way 
to  the  Midd'e  West  in  young  manhood,  g  ling  rirsl 
to  Meigs  County,  Ohio.  While  there  he  was 
married  to  Mercy  floyt.  a  native  of  Xew  Hamp- 


shire, and  on  the  farm  which  he  owned  iu  Ohio 
rive  of  tln-ir  -even  children  were  born.  Some 
years  prior  to  the  birth  of  Lewis,  about  1S:j<J 
the  parents  ,,,,,„,  overland  to  Illinois  sailing 
m  Schuyler  County  on  Section  25,  Birmingham 
Township.  During  the  year  previous  (1S3S), 
two  of  his  lirothers,  Jacob  and  Cyrus  Cowdery, 
had  settled  in  Birmingham  Township,  a  circum- 
stance which,  no  doubt,  was  a  strong  influence 
in  inducing  Roswell  Cowdery  to  locate  in  the 
same  township.  Jacob  finally  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, and   there  died,  w  Idle   tl titer  brother, 

Cyrus,  passed  away  in  Augusta,  Hancock 
County,  in  ls-10  Roswell  Cowdery' entered  100 
acres  of  land  from  the  Government  on  Section 
25,  erecting  a  log  cabin  for  the  shelter  ol  his 
wife  and  live  children.  In  this  rude  structure 
two  children  were  added  to  the  number,  all  liv- 
ing to  years  of  maturity,  but  of  this  large  family, 
Lewis  is  the  only  one  now  living.  Lucinda  was 
the  wife  of  James  Compton,  and  to  them  were 
born  four  children,  of  whom  Mercy  Sarah  and 
Alice  are  the  only  ones  living,  two  dying  in  In- 
fancy; Mr.  Compton  is  still  living,  making  his 
home  in  Augusta,  Hancock  County.  Sarah  he- 
came  the  wife  of  Alexander  Walker,  and  both 
are  now  deceased:  their  four  children  are.  Ros- 
well, Samuel,  .Tames  and  Charles.  Royal  and 
Xewton  were  both  unmarried.  Charles  married. 
Miss  Henrietta  Walker  and  to  them  was  horn 
on.-  daughter,  Eva,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Edgar  McWharter.  Spencer  was  first  married 
to  Miss  Lucinda  Phillips,  who  at  her  death  left 
one  daughter,  Alice,  who  married  George  Witson, 
and  resides  in  Thompson,  Mont.,  and  one  son. 
William,  who  married  Elsie  Shanks  and  lives 
in  Brooklyn.  Cor  his  second  wife  Spencer  Cow- 
dery married  .lane  King,  and  their  four  children 
wen-  named  Minnie.  Mary,  Henry  and  Roswell; 
Ids  widow  -till  lives  on  the  old  home  farm. 

Personally  Roswell  Cowdery  was  a  man  fear- 
less in  speech  and  action,  open  and  above-board  in 
all  of  his  transactions,  and  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  he  was  a  man  well  liked  by  the  best 
element.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  his 
friends,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  enter- 
taining them  in  his  own  hospitable  home.  Al- 
though he  was  not  interested  in  politics  in  tie 
sense  of  di  siring  to  hold  office,  he  was  withal  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Republican  principles  and  al- 
ways voted  that  party's  ticket.  To  hi  oi  n  I 
pre-emption  claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  he  added  from  time  to  time  as  his  means 
would  allow  until  he  laid  claim  to  five  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  of  fine  land  all  in  one  body. 
To  each  of  his  children  he  gave  a  tract  of  eighty 
.tens  when  they  reached  maturity.  During  the 
many  years  which  ho  had  made  his  home  in 
Schuyler  County  he  had  witnessed  innumerable 
changes,  he  himself  bearing  a  large  share  in  the 
transformation,  and  at  his  death  was  mourned 
as  a  public  loss  to  the  community.  His  wife 
died  in  lvS->"..  honored  and  respected  by  hosts  of 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

Lewis  Cowdery  was  educated  in  the  subscrip- 
tion  schools   in   vogue   during  bis   boyhood,  each 
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pupil  paying  a  percentage  of  the  teacher's  sal- 
ary, aud  the  teacher  boarding  around  in  tin- 
parent's  families.     Later  be  attended  the  district 

school  and  the  school  in  the  neighbor!]  g  i 
Brooklyn.  As  bis  studies  would  permit,  be  as- 
sisted in  the  duties  on  the  borne  farm,  so  when 
bis  school  days  were  over  be  was  well  qualified 
to  take  a  helpful  part  in  its  management.  His 
marriage,  April  ::.  l.Sii!>,  united  him  with  Miss 
Mary  Meacham,  a  daughter  of  Seth  Meacham, 
one  of  the  old  pioneers  of  Brown  County,  111., 
where  her  birth  occurn  d.  Four  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowdery,  but  two  oi  them, 
Lyman  and  Homer,  died  in  childhood.  Idell, 
who  was  bom  December  22,  1ST5,  became  the 
wife  of  Sloan  Homey,  a  farmer  on  Section  2.">, 
Birmingham  Township,  aud  they  have  five  child- 
ren, Vaile,  l.e\vi<  Meriba.  Laverne  and  Irene. 
Tlie  youngest  child.  Arthur,  born  Get. .her  l.">.  1SS2, 
still  makes  his  heme  with  bis  parents  on  the  old 
farm.  For  one  year  after  his  marriage  Mr. 
Cowdery  made  his  home  with  his  oldest  brother, 
but  as  Ids  father  and  m<  ther  wished  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  heme  and  live  with  them,  be  ac- 
ceded to  their  wishes,  the  homestead  of  220 
acres  falling  to  him  at  their  death,  this  being  the 
express  wish  of  the  parents,  as  he  was  their 
youngest  child.  Xo  allurements  of  public  or  of- 
ficial life  have  ever  been  able  to  turn  Mr. 
Cowdery's  thoughts  away  from  the  duties  con- 
nected with  the  care  and  management  of  his 
farm,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  devotion  to  its 
interests,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  owns  our  of  the  finesl  farms  in  point  of  pro- 
ductiveness in  the  county.  Politically  he  cists 
bis  vote  in  favor  of  Republican  candidates,  and 
in  a  quiet  way  dors  what  he  can  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  chosen  party.  Both  himself  and 
wife  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  toward 
the  maintenance  of  which  both  contributed  lib- 
erally.' as  they  do  also  to  all  projects,  whether 
religious  or  secular,  calculated  to  advance  the 
welfare  of   their   home  community. 

CRANDALL,  Fred  E.— One  of  the  youngest 
men  in  Rushville  to  conduct  an  independent  en- 
terprise, and  by  his  business  sagacity  and  deter- 
mination to  invest  it  with  the  certainty  of  suc- 
cess. Fred  H.  Crandall  is  known  to  the  patron- 
izing public  as  the  owner  and  proprietor  of  a 
successful  livery  and  feed  stable  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1001.  Mr.  Crandall  comes  of  a  family 
long  identified  with  extensive  horse  and  mule 
raising,  and  practically  ail  of  the  male  members 
have  promoted  branches  of  industry  at  sometime 
in  their  lives.  There  are  no  better  judges  of 
these  animals  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  their 
knowledge  along  these  lines  ;s  frequently  drawn 
upon  by  those  less  versed  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Crandall  was  born  in  Rushville.  111.,  Octo- 
ber 20.  1SSH,  and  is  the  youngest  of  the  seven 
children  of  Byron  and  Emma  (Greer)  Crandall, 
natives  of  Ohio.  Byron  Crandall  engaged 
harness,  carriage,  wagon  and  stock  business  in 
bis  adopted  State  of  Illinois,  but  be  came  here 
with  but  one  dollar  in  his  pocket,  settling  among 


str  ingers  who  would  favor  him  only  as  he  earned 

the    righl    to   stii-b   favor.     Locating    first    in   As- 

1  '  ty,  to  which  place  he  came  by 

v'-'.'    r>'   Beardstown,  he  s hue  later  settled  in 

Ru-hville,    .  :  .1    here    industry,    thrift    and    con- 

■■■'  ■ .    oi    :  in  [«■>•<    mel    «  itb   their  just  reward. 

■'   the   famih    fondu*  -   tor  stock,  and   de- 

mucb  of  his  time  to  its  raising  and  pur- 

'  I'   *i'.     Of   his  ■  bildren.   Uarvoj    is  a  promim  nt 

|  •  -I'd  dealer  ni    limits^  ho  Township, 

1  i"    Count}  :    Charles    E.    is    a    promini  nt 

hoi   es.  mule,  and  agricultural  imple- 

al   Rushville;  Guy  is  engaged  in  the  com- 

ii  business  at  Tampa,  I  la.,  and  also  is  ex- 

':•    interested  in  the  pun  base  and  sale  of 

hordes    mil   mules;  Belle  is   the  wife  of  G 'go 

\v.  Winters,  of  Littleton.  Schuyler  County;  Hor- 
ner died   at   the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
'    i  •    ■    was   considered   one   of    the    best 
oi   h  irses  and  mules,  bavin-  begun  to  deal 
v  '"  '    '"■  was  thirteen  years  old;  Lillian 
is  the  wife  of  C.  C.  Young,  a  real  estate  and  loan 
r  '  '    oi    Kansas   City,    Mo.;    and    Fred    L..    the 
i  r,  sent  liveryman  of  Rushville. 

■' •"'•  i  E.  Crandall  is  a  member  of  one  of  the 
:'    Ji'ig  i  imilii  s  of  Rushville,  and  has.  been   an 

;,"t  factor  in  devi  lopii stock  bus:.,,  sS 

'     '    :  '■       rC  ainty.     His  livery  is  well  supplied 
:'     i in]   horses,  modem  equipages,  and  ample 
■  -   for  boarding,  feeding  and  storing.     He 
has   vehicles  of  various  kinds   for  sale,   ai   I 

to  his  annual  income  by  buying  and 
rsi  -  and  mules.     He  is  a  Democrat  in 
and    fraternally    is   connected    with    the 
'  b'di  r  of  Odd  fellows  and  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America. 

CRASKE,  Henry.— For  generations  the  family 
of  whic  h  Henry  Craske  is  a  representative  flour- 
ish I  as  til  twists  and  tradesmen  in  Suf- 
folk, the  easternn  ost  -hire  of  England,  where  he 
was  born  al  Burg  St.  Edmunds.  September  26, 
1SL"i.  In  the  same  quaint  town  his  father. 
James  Craske,  was  horn  in  179S,  and  the  county 
was  also  the  birthplace  of  James  Craske's 
father,   who   lived  and  died   in   the  land   of   his 

James  Craske  was  the  only  member  of  a  large 
family  who  gave  heed  to  the  inducements  that 
invited  him  from  this  side  of  the  water.  He  bad 
received  the  education  and  careful  home  training 
he  English  youth  of  the  middle  class,  and 
while  still  young  had  married  Eliza  Clark,  who 
was  horn  at  Barton  Mills,  England,  and  who. 
upon  her  death  at  Burg  St.  Edmunds,  in  is  hi. 
left  Ave  children:  Sarah.  James.  Caroline,  Eliza- 
beth and  Henry.  In  1SG2  Mr.  Craske  sot  sail 
for  the  United  Slates,  and  after  various  changes 
located  permanently  at  Little  Falls,  Herkimer 
County.  X.  Y.  At  that  time  Henry  Craske  was 
thirteen  years  old.  and  was  serving  as  the  ap- 
of  i  man  engaged  in  the  dyeing  business 
in  his  native  town.  Two  years  later,  havh 
pleted    hi  eship,   he  joined  his  father, 

-  ers    in    New    York    State.     On 
April    2.°..    1S06,    he    located    in    Springfield.    111., 
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where  he  followed  his  trade  until  1S6S.  The 
latter  year  found  him  a  resident  of  Rushville, 
whence  in  1ST0  lie  went  to  Decatur,  III.,  return- 
ing soon  afterwards  to  Rushville.  however,  where 
he  since  has  boon  <-n_'a-_-. . i  iii  the  ice  business. 

While  a  resident  of  New  York,  on  September  5. 
1SG2.  Mr.  Craske,  then  seventeen  years  old.  en- 
listed in  the  Serena  Regiment.  New  York  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  On  December  2:;,  1S03,  he  married 
Ellen  Maria  Jones.  a  native  of  Little  Falls.  X. 
Y.,  and  a  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Jane  Jones. 
born  in  England  and  New  York,  respectively. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craske  are  the  parents  of  six 
children,  namely:  Geneva  A..  Caroline  1.'.,  Mamie. 
Francis  C,  Harry  Carton,  Lillian  M.  and  John 
A.  Logan. 

Mr.  Craske  lias  led  an  industrious  and  useful 
life,  and  in  many  ways  has  contributed  to  the 
development  of  his  adopted  town.  A  stanch  and 
unswerving  Republican,  he  has  held  many  local 
offices,  but  is  host  known  for  his  services  as  a 
member  of  the  state  Board  of  Equalization  from 
18S5  to  1SSS.  In  1SS3  he  originated  the  scheme 
ia  the  Thirty-fourth  District  of  Illinois  of  elect- 
ing, a  Republican  Representative  to  the  State 
Legislature,  thus  breaking  the  deadlock  which 
had  tied  up  the  General  Assembly  for  months, 
and  affording  an  opportunity  for  re-election  to 
the  United  States  Senate  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan. 
Mr.  Craske  has  for  years  been  a  member  of 
Rushville  Lodge,  No.  9,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Rushville 
Chapter  No.  1S4,  R.  A.  M„  and  Rushville  Com 
mandery,  Xo.  56,  K.  T.  He  also  is  identified 
with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
Security  Lodge  No.  31,  I.  0.  M.  A.  and  Col.  Hor- 
ney  Post.  No.  131,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Mr.  Craske  is  a  self-contained,  honorable  man  of 
business,  whose  word  is  unimpeachable,  whose 
fidelity  to  the  public  interests  is  unquestioned, 
and  whose  judgment  of  men  and  affairs  i>  de- 
cidedly trustworthy.  He  is  the  possessor  of  a 
handsome  competence,  won  solely  through  his 
own  efforts,  and  enjoys  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  best  people  in  the  town. 

CROZIER,  Robert  H.,  a  prominent  and  success- 
ful farmer  of  Rushville  Township.  Schuyler 
County.  111.,  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  deasant- 
view.  in  the  same  township.  March  ~>.  1S30,  and 
is  a  sou  of  Richard  and  Sarah  (Crozier)  Croz- 
ier,  natives  of  County  Tyrone.  Ireland.  Richard 
Crozier  came  to  America  with  his  father.  Rich- 
ard, Sr..  and  the  hitter's  wife,  sojournins/for  a 
while  in  Canada,  and  thence  going  to  New  York 
State  and  locating  at  Ithaca.  His  future  wife, 
Sarah  Crozier,  accompanied  her  parents  to  the 
United  States,  the  family  also  settling  in  Ithaca, 
and  there  she  was  married  to  Richard  Crozier. 
About  the  year  IS."  I  the  young  couple  came  to 
Schuyler  County.  111.,  making  their  home  in 
Section  35.  Rushville  Township.  In  1S30  Rich- 
ard Crozier  moved  to  Cambridge  Township,  buy- 
ing seventy  acres  of  land,  md  adding  more  from 
time  to  time,  until  he  became  an  extensive  land- 
holder,   owning    500    acres    at    the    time   of    his 


death.  He  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  in  his  locality,  and  as  his  family  grew 
to  maturity,  gave  each  a  line  piece  of  laud.  He 
and  his  wife  had  live  children,  as  follows:  Helen 
Augusta,  wife  of  Thomas  L.  Stroug,  who  owns 
pan  of  the  old  honiesn  ad :  Frederick,  born  in 
New  York  State,  who  died  when  about  three 
years  old:  Robert  H.;  Margaret  I'..  wife  of  Ro- 
land M.  Stover,  of  Rushville.  ill.:  and  Annie  M., 
who  died  in  Cambridge  Township  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years.  Her  father  died  Feb- 
ruary 29,  190G.  He  was  one  of  the  had- 
ing citizens  of  Cambridge  Township,  and  a 
sti  ilvocate    and    supporter    of    educational 

enterprises.     In  politics,  he  was  a  l>ci rat      u<] 

ably  and  faithfully  tilled  various  township  of- 
fices. II"  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  as  is  his  worthy  widow,  who  re- 
sides in  I'lc.isantview.  enjoying  the  sincere  re- 
spect of  all  who  know  her.  and  the  serene  con- 
sc-iousness  of  a  well  spent  life.  Robert  11. 
Crozier  attended  the  common  schools  in  his  boy- 
hood, and  remained  on  the  home  farm  until  the 
time  of  his  marriage.  He  then  bought  torn  acres 
of  land  in  Section  F".,  Cambridge  Township, 
which  in  1900  he  sold  and  moved  to  his  new 
purchase  of  lis  acres  in  Rushville.  Township. 
Since  then  he  has  made  many  attractive  improve- 
ment on  the  place,  especially  on  the  dwelling, 
and  has  now  a  beautiful  home,  witli  spacious 
and  substantial  barns,  and  convenient  outhuild- 
ings  for  the  care  of  his  stock. 

On  January  30,  1S90,  Mr.  Crozier  was  united 
in  marriege  with  Anna  M.  Acheson,  a  native  of 
Cambridge  Township,  where  she  was  born  April 
lb.  isyo.  Mrs.  Crozier  is  a  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  (Ward)  Acheson.  and  particulars  in 
regard  to  her  father's  life  may  be  found  in  a 
biographical  record  of  Alexander  Acheson,  apear- 
ing  elsewhere  in  this  work-.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cn  /.- 
ier  have  had  four  children,  namely:  Mabel  A.. 
born  January  1,  1S91  ;  Harry  Earl,  born  Novem- 
ber 15.  ISO?,,  deceased  May  8.  1002:  Clarice  E.. 
born  June  11,  1899;  and  Sarah  Elsie,  born  No- 
vember 11.  1903.  Mr.  Crozier  is  the  only  one  of 
the  Croziers  left  in  Schuyler  County.  Five 
brothers  of  his  father  moved  to  Kansas.  wh<  re 
all  but  one  died,  leaving  families. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Crozier  is  a  Democrat,  and  lias 
for  many  years  held  the  otlic  of  School  Direc- 
tor. Fraternally,  he  is  connected  with  the  M. 
W.  A..  Rushville  Camp.  Xo.  30S.  He  is  a  man 
of  genial  disposition,  and  he  and  his  amiable 
wife  have  many  friends. 

CURRY,  Amos  L. — The  farm  upon  which  Amos 
L.  Curry  lives  in  Section  6.  Fred. •rick  Township, 
was  the  place  of  his  birth.  July  2.".  1868.  bis 
childish  trouble-,  pastimes  and  small  labors,  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  his  subsequent  extensive 
and  successful  operations  as  a  general  farm  ;r 
and  stock-raiser.  Davis  H.  Curry,  the 
Amos,  was  born  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  by  tra  le 
was  a  ship  carpenter.  Coming  early  to  Schuy- 
ler County,  he  settled  on  the  farm  now  ov  i  i  1  by 
his  son,   and  there  died   in    1873   while  yet  the 
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world  seemed  to  bold  mucb  of  promise  and  hap- 
piness for  him.  To  a  manysided  unci  industrious 
career  he  added  the  service  of  a  military  man. 
enlisting  in  the  navy  nt  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties, and  serving  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  a  man  of  quiet  and  unostentatious  na- 
ture, in  nn  sense  a  politician,  but  a  consistent 
promoter  of  Republican  principles.  Fraternally 
ho  was  connected  with  the  Masonic  Order. 
Through  his  marriage  to  Louise  Messerer.  daugh- 
ter of  an  early  pioneer  of  Schuyler  County,  there 
were  born  to  him  five  children:  Burton  E.,  liv- 
ing in  Bcardstown,  and  a  locomotive  enc  >  r 
for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Company;  Davis  II..  Jr.,  for  many  years  a  miner 
in  Nevada,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Independ- 
ence .Mine,  at  Cripple  Creek.  Colo.;  Beulah  M.. 
widow  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Knight,  a  Christian  minis- 
ter, and  a  resident  of  Champaign,  11!.:  one  not 
named;  and  Amos  L.  The  mother  of  this  family 
lives  in  Frederick  Township,  having  married  as 
her  second  husband,  B.  F.  Redman,  a  well-to-do 
farmer  and  dairyman. 

Until  his  twentieth  year  Amos  L.  lived  at 
home,  in  the  meantime  acquiring  a  fair  common 
school  education,  a  good  constitution,  ami  shrewd 
business  sagacity.  Upon  starling  out  for  him- 
self In'  worked  by  the  day  or  month,  but  in  1SST, 
having  abandoned  fanning  be  went  to  Colorado, 
where  be  spent  a  year  with  not  very  profitable 
resulls  in  the  North  Star  and  Whale  mines. 
Not  favorably  impressed  with  the  financial  ad- 
vantages of  mining,  ho  returned  to  Frederick 
Township,  and  for  four  years  was  employed  as 
bridge  carpenter  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  ..V 
Quincy  Railroad  Company.  September  13,  1S93, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Minnie  M.  Reno, 
a  native  of  Browning.  111.,  and  daughter  of 
Hon.  William  C.  Reno,  a  grain  dealer  in  charge 
of  the  grain  elevators  at  Browning.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Curry  are  the  parents  of  three  children.: 
Margaret  M..  born  September  '■>.  1S94;  Ada  L.. 
born  .Inly  5,  ISO*;,  and  Fred  E..  born  August  8. 
1S98.  Mrs.  Curry  died  November  -■">.  lS'.ui.  and 
war  sadly  missed  by  her  devoted  little  family 
and  many  warm  friends.  She  was  a  loyal  wife 
and  mother,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  September  2.  ]002.  Mr.  Curry  was 
married  to  Vesta  (Ward)  Gre'_'g.  daughter  of 
Ira  and  Marv  (Tavlor)  Ward,  and  born  in  Bain- 
bridge  Township,  Schuyler  County.  April  G,  18TG. 
To  their  home  and  hearts  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curry 
have  taken  little  Ida  Burrell.  who  has  lived  with 
them  four  years,  and  this  is  but  one  of  the  many 
expressions  of  kinchiess  ami  humanity  which 
have  fallen  from  the  lives  of  this  worthy  couple. 

In  tsn.3,  Mr.  Curry  rented  the  old  farm  in  Sec- 
tion 6,  Frederick  Township,  containing  202  acres, 
and  here  is  following  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  raising  large  numbers  of  hogs,  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep,  besides  many  kinds  of  general 
produce.  Resides  his  original  farm  he  owns  112 
acres  in  Section  32.  making  in  all  !02  acres,  all 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with  dwellings, 
barns,  out-buildings  and  general  improvements 
of  modern  style.     In  addition  to  being  one  of  the 


leading  agriculturists  in  two  townships,  Mr. 
Curry  is  prominent  politically,  and  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  has  served  as  Supervisor  for 
three  terms  from  Frederick  Township,  at  the  last 
election,  in  l'.xiT,  receiving  a  majority  of  fifty 
votes.  For  lour  years  he  was  chairman  01  the 
committee  on  road-  ami  bridges,  and  in  this  con- 

the  care  and  improvement  of  these  public  utili- 
ties. While  not  a  member  of  any  church,  he  is 
a  generous  contributor  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  with  which  hi-  wile  has  been  con- 
nected tor  many  years,  ami  is  also  a  faithful 
friend  of  education,  and  all  enlightening  agen- 
cies. I'o--cssitiL'  an  interesting  ami  engaging 
personality,  and  having  great  social  tact  .and  dis- 
cretion, Mr.  Curry  is  a  general  favorite  wherever 
people  tire  gathered  together  for  mutual  enter- 
tainment, and  is  especially  popular  in  the  lodges 
of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  J  >.  O.  K.  K.  Within  the  limits  of 
Schuyler  County  there  is  not  a  man  more  highly 
respected,  or  whose  word  is  more  readily  ac- 
cepted   than    is   that   of   Amos   L.   Curry. 

CURRY,  William  Jackson,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  highly  esteemed  tanner-  of  Schuyler 
County,  111.,  residing  in  Section  31.  Buena  Vista 
Township,  and  long  a  loading  citizen  of  his  com- 
munity, was  In. in  in  Mercer  County,  Ky.,  Jan- 
uary 1.  is:'.'-'.  He  is  a  son  of  Matthew  and 
Nancy  (Simpson)  Curry,  natives  of  Kentucky, 
and  a  grandson  of  .lame-  and  Mouora  (Booth) 
Currv.  of  wimm  the  former  was  born  in  Ireland. 
coming  to  the  1  uited  States  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  and  making  his  way  to  Ken- 
tucky. There  Grandfather  Curry  was  married 
to  Iloiiora  Booth,  and  settled  in  Mercer  County, 
where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent.  Some  time 
after  his  death  his  son  Matthew  journeyed  from 
the  Blue  Grass  state  to  Illinois,  locating  in 
Brown  County,  and  living  there  from  1842  to 
is  14.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  back  to  bis  old 
home,  where  lie  remained  until  1849.  returning 
then  to  Illinois,  and  bringing  his  wife's  mother 
with  him  t"  Schuyler  County,  where  he  located 
in  Woodstock  Township.  In  1851.  Matthew 
Currv  made  an  overland  trip  to  California,  stay- 
ing until  1853.  On  his  return  ho  spent  a  short 
time  in  Schuyler  County,  ami  then  went  to  Mis- 
souri. When  he  came  back  to  Illinois  be  located 
anain  in  Brown  County,  moving  to  Schuyler 
County  in  ISCil.  He  died  at  the  home  of  his  son 
James,  at  Cooperstown,  Rrown  County,  in  1802, 
his  wife  surviving  him  many  years,  and  finally 
passing  away  in  Schuyler  County  nt  the  home 
of  dames  Curry,  in  ISS8.  Their  family  consisted 
of  five  sons  atal  three  daushters,  as  follows: 
Henry  Clay.  James.  William  Jackson,  Sarena 
A..  John  W..  Saraha.  Matthew  T..  and  Mary 
.lane.  Henry  Clay  Curry  went  to  California  in 
1853.  and  from  there  to  Oregon,  where  he  spent 
his  last  da  vs.  James  Curry,  who  is  a  retired 
farmer,  living  in  Kusbville.  111.,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Civil  War.  servins  in  the  Tenth  1:  -  •  il 
Illinois   Volunteer  Cavalry,   three  years.     Sarena 
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A.,  resides  in  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  aud  is  the  wife 
of  Asa  Kent.  John  \V„  who  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Tenth  Illinois  Cavalry,  died  at  Pilot  Knob, 
Mo.,  and  was  buried  at  Cooperstown,  Brown 
County.  Saraha  is  a  widow  living  at  East  Si. 
Louis.  Matthew  '1'.,  whoso  home  is  at  Beards- 
town,  <'a>s  County,  111.,  served  during  the  Civil 
War  in  tlie  Nineteenth  Regiment  Illinois  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and  was  honorably  discharged  in 
1SG5.  Mary  .lane  was  the  wife  of  James  White, 
and  died  in  Missouri,  in  11)00. 

In  boyhood  William  .1.  Curry  attended  the 
common  schools,  spending  Ins  early  youth  in  the 
manner  common  to  fanners'  boys.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  he  east  his  first  presidential  vote 
for  .lames  Buchanan  without  being  challenged! 
Later  he  learned  the  cooper's  trade,  which  he 
followed  until  the  spring  of  1S01.  On  -May  24th 
of  that  year,  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Six- 
teenth liegiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
serving  three  years.  In  tbe  engagement  at 
Edgefield,  Tenn.*  he  was  wounded  and  laid  up  in 
the  camp  hospital,  but  soon  recovered  and  re- 
ported for  duty.  On  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties he  returned  to  Illinois,  locating  in  Vermont, 
Fulton  County,  which  was  then  the  home  of  his 
mother.  There  he  was  engaged  at  the  cooper's 
trade,  working  thus  until  l.Sf',5.  For  two  years 
he  was  employed  on  the  steamboat,  "Progress." 
running  between  LaSalle  and  St.  Louis.  Then 
he  changed  his  location  to  Woodstock  Township, 
Schuyler  County,  where  he  followed  farming  and 
coopering  some  time.  Subsequently,  lie  spent 
some  time  in  Iowa,  returning  from  there  to 
Woodstock  Township,  and  remaining  there  until 
1S80.  in  that  year  he  went  to  Missouri,  staying 
nine  months  in  that  State,  and  then  coming  to 
Buena  Vista  Township.  Schuyler  County,  111. 
purchasing  100  acres  of  land  in  Section  31.  In 
January,  1SS1,  he  sold  sixty  acres,  retaining 
forty  .acres,  as  his  home.  He  has  been  a  very 
energetic,  thorough  and  successful  farmer,  but 
has  now  practically  retired  from  active  business 
pursuits,  lie  has  always  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  .all  measures  pertaining  to  the  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  his  township,  and  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  its  leading  citizens. 

On  May  31,  1S06,  Mr.  Curry  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Emma  Avery,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam .and  Margaret  Avery,  who  came  to  Illinois 
from  Ohio,  and  were  among  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  Schuyler  County.  Loth  of  the  parents  of  Mrs. 
Curry  are  deceased.  Eight  children  resulted 
from  this  union,  as  follows:  Rosa.  Eva,  William. 
Julius  (deceased).  Xida  E..  Estella.  Myrtle,  and 
Alec.  Rosa  is  thew  ife of  Robert  Walker,  a  farmer 
in  Camden  Township,  Schuyler  County,  and 
the  mother  of  three  children:  Eva  married  Jor- 
dan Miller,  of  Beardstown.  Cass  County.  III.,  and 
has  three  children:  William  is  a  resident  of  Cam- 
den Township,  and  is  the  father  of  four  children  : 
Nhjja  became  the  wife  of  Thuren  Noval,  and  is 
living  at  the  parental  home,  having  two  chil- 
dren: and  Estelle  was  married  to  Henry  Agans, 
a  farmer  in  Camden  Township,  and  has  sis 
children.     The    grandchildren    of    Mr.    and    Mrs. 


lurry    number    twenty,    and    their    great-grand- 
children, three 

In  politics.  Mr.  Curry  has  always  been  a  Dem- 
ocrat, taking  an  active  interest  in  the  suco  ol 
his  party,  and  being  influential  in  it-  local  coun- 
cils. He  has  twice  been  elected  Assessor  of 
Buena  Vista  Township.  Fraternally,  he  is  affili- 
ated with  tiie  I.  O.  O.  F.,  having  become  a  mem- 
ber of  that  older  in  1SG0.  He  belongs  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Post,  of  Rushville. 
In  religion,  he  ami  his  wife  adhere  to  the  faith 
of  tiie  Latter  Day  Saints.  Loth  enjoy  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  a  large  acquaintance. 

CURTIS,  Frank  P.— Three  generations  of  the 
Curtis,  familj  have  contributed  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  general  upbuilding  of  Brooklyn  Town- 
ship, Schuyler  County,  and  at  present  there  are 
various  representatives  in  this  section  of  the 
state,  the  best  known  being  Frank  P.  Curtis, 
who  was  burn  here  March  21,  1SC1,  and  whose 
whole  life  has  been  spent  in  Brooklyn  Township. 
William  Henry  Curtis,  father  of  Frank  P..  was 
horn  on  a  farm  in  Clay  County.  Tenn..  and  as  a 
lad  of  six  years,  came  with  his  father,  .lames 
Curtis,  to  Illinois,  settling  during  the  summer  of 
1M2  in  Brooklyn  Township,  when',  the  balance 
of  bis  life  was  spent.  James  Curtis  was  a  man 
of  strong  character  ami  keen  appreciation  of 
duty,  and  when  the  strife  between  the  North  aud 
South  culminated  in  the  Civil  War.  he  ami  s;\-  of 
Lis  -on-,  tendered  their  services  to  the  Union 
army,  lb-  became  a  member  of  Company  K.  in 
the  Seventh  Mi-souri  Cavalry,  and  served  until 
the  disbaudment  of  the  regiment.  His  son  Jesse, 
after  more  than  three  years  service  as  a  soldier, 
was  mustered  out  of  Company  A.  Seventy-eighth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  June  7.  1SG5,  and  is 
now  deceased;  John  Curtis  was  a  member  of  the 
same  company,  and  received  his  discharge  on  the 
same  day.  later  dying  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn 
Township;  Henry  W..  also  a  soldier  in  Company 
A.  and  serving  the  same  length  of  time,  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  S 
1.  ISC'?,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in 
tSTS;  Jos.  pli  Curtis  enlisted  Brsl  with  his  father 
in  the  Seventh  Missouri  Cavalry,  and  later  in 
the  same  regiment  with  hi-  brothers,  receiving 
a  gun-hot  wound  at  Keuesaw  Mountain,  finally 
dying  tit  his  home  in  Brooklyn  Township.  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1007;  Jefferson  also  served  during  the 
war.  and  still  survives,  a  resident  of  St.  Louis, 
.Mo.:  and  James  served  in  Company  A.  Seventy- 
eighth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  being  wounded 
at  Kcnesaw  Mountain.  The  military  record  of 
this  family  is  unique,  as  in  the  history  of -war- 
fare in  America,  few  fathers  have  fought  with 
six  sons,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  all 
survived  the  conflict.  The  fact  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  the  original  sympathies  of  I  c  f 
il.v  were  Southern,  yet  they  left  their  hard  home 
tasks  and  donned  the  accoutennents  of  the 
T'nioti  soldier,  thus  testifying  to  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sublime  ideals  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator. James  Curtis  had  also  two  daughters,  of 
whom  Elizabeth  is  the  deceased  wife  of   Louis 
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Frakes,  also  deceased;  and  Mary  J.  is  the  widow 
of  llarlin  Dixon,  and  lives  in  Kansas. 

Frank  P.  Curtis  is  the  third  in  01 
of  the  four  children  of  William  Henry  and 
(Wiley)  Curtis,  the  other  children  U 
and   Louise,    deceased,    and    Edward,    i 
of  St  Louis.    The  mother  of  the 
living  in  Brooklyn.     Frank   P.  had   the 
advantages  of   farm   hoys,   and   Ii 
paternal   family,   has  a   strong  constituti 
great   capacity    for    industry.     In    1SS2    hi 
united  in  marriage  to  Mary   S.  Mason,  a  native 
of  Brooklyn  Township,  and  daughter  of  Adi      <,. 
Mason,    a    pioneer    ol    Schuyler    County.        For 
seven  years  alter  his  marriage  Mr.   Curti 
on  a  tract  of  land  south  of  Brooklyn,  but  later 
located  in  Littleton  Tom  uship,  whence  he  n 
to    his    present    home    in    Section    1".    13 
Township,  where  he  conducts  genera! 
;,  s  siei  tiflc  basis,  and  with  coinrnei  d 
To  himself  and  wife  have  been  born  two  <  'hi 
of  whom  Jesse  A.  married  Jessie  Legg,  a  farmer 
of  Littleton   Township;   and   Charles   G.    who   is 
at  home.    The  family  art'  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  Mr.  Curtis  is 
publican  in  politics.     Me  is  an  upright  am 
ligeut  farmer,  an  obliging  neighbor; 
who  may  be  trusted  and  depended  oi 
trial  as  well  as  of  good  fortune. 

DACE,  Wilbur   M. — In    no    professi<  i 
the  present  are  there  larg  al  and  ar- 

tistic iK>ssibilities  than  that  of  dental  surgery. 
What  already  has  been  accomplished  is  but  the 
nucleus  of  the  knowledge  of  the  student  of  a 
few  years  hence,  for  with  the  growing  a] 
tion  of  dentistry  as  a  factor  in  he  Ith  and  good 
appearance,  the  den        -  for  self  - 

development   an 

and  resourcefulness.     It  is  in  i 
gression   and   constant    res     -  Dr.   Dace 

pursues  his  railing  in  Rushville.  where  he    - 
of  the  most  euthusi  I      n"s  arraj   of 

professional    men   and    the    ; 
]-:  troi   ige,  much  of  it  hi  ii  g  atti         d  from  the 
adjoining  country.  - 

I>r.  1  ■  tee  was  b'  ru  in  Ripley.  ''■•■■•■ 
111..  Decemh .:-r  22.    ■-:::.  "  M.  Dace, 

bom  iii  the  State  of  Missoui 
Dennis  Dace,  a  native  of  Illinois.     [lis   mother, 
formerly  Katherine  Delapp.  "as 
and  a  daughter  of  J 
still  young  1  »r.   D 
Rusln  ille,  where  ne  was  i  dues  i 
-  hools    and    graduated  at  i        1!  :   High 

School  in  the  spring  of  lSfin.     In  the  J 
same  year  he  enti  re  I  the  1  »ent 
the   Northwestern    Cniversity.   at    1 

j  his  wn  ation   i  to  Ku  I 

r>racticed   in   the  ■  I '•  "  rf.     al    tli< 

expiration    of  Hie   three    years'    cours< 
given   a    diplouia.   and 
independent    practice    in    H  . 
he  is  located  in  the  D;    •■  i-  -  m»rth 

side  of  th.-  square,  v 
tilated    and    hamlsomel\     furnished 


equipped  with  the  latest  appiiauces  known  to  the 
ion,  and  with  books,  periodicals  and  com- 

tentiou. 

in,   September    1!).   lln.il,   Dr.   Dace  was  united 
iii    man  I  Mead,    a    nat 

:      - 
.    Their  i  ued  Doro- 

thy  Mi     i.     1  >:•.  j . 

and   tiatcraally,  is  connected   with   the   knights 
He  is  a  careful   investigator  and  a 
.      :  •    • 

hich   have  marked   the  advance  of 
_•  the  past  few   years.     He 
specially  oi  crown  and  bridge  work,  in  which  h" 
u   especially   successful,   and    his   general 
skill,  together  with  a  genial  manner  and  I 

hetic   nature.   . 
ronage   to  which  he  can  do  justice,  adhei 
.    -  I  ol  thorough,  painstaking  and 

work. 

DARNELL,  Hon.  John  Id.— A   I 

irists    who    co  .   I    e 

tiling  with  meritori- 
.     "      : 

re,  11"! i.  John 
M.    Dai  is    recognized    as    one    of    the    best 

■  -     and    authorities    in    the 
•  introducer  of 

mer- 
d  successful  experience,  and 
.;,..  thoroughly   under; 
lived-    and    promoted    the    liest    interests 
is 
:    rui   which   he  now   owns  and  oc- 
C.  Fre  lerick  Township.  August 
4.  164:;. 

In  :  ■       '  lution  from  the  condition  of  a  back- 
woods ivgi  ■  ■.  Schuyler  County  lias  had  tin 
support  of         D 

-    tendency    of   Tlmse 
rrival  on  Aineri- 
-     D 
ginia.  where  Henry  i  • 

M  -      0111    in    17GT. 

r.     Henry    Darnell 
War  at  the 
■ 
of  C  5         Vorktov  n.     lb-  grew   to   man- 

Virginia,    and    when    twenty-five    years 
old.  i 

tne  tin 
Of  t  •'   sse  M..  father  ol   Hon.  John  M..  was 

ISIS.  ■  ■  family  eventually 
located  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio,  settling  in  Wayne 
Couni;  - 

unty.   111.     In 

»-. ,  i  to  Wa  ■  ad  in  is."»4 

raged    in    the 

His    business 

-     ' 

and    boai        I   at   tin  I    his    future    wife. 

:  tter.    daughter   of    Lyman    I 
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ancestors  of  the  I'tter  family  came  from  Scot- 
land, settling  in  the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam, 
which  became  N<  \\  i'ork "  after  the  capture  by 
the  English.  I'.nru  10.  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Dan  ell 
'  were  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  living. 
Louise  i-  the  wife  of  Mr.  Nelson,  oi  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.;  Jan..-  K.  fiends  his  winters  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  his  summers  in  mining  in 
Alaska;  and  John  M.  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Jesse  Darnell  gained  much  prominence 
in  Schuyler  County,  becoming  not  only  a  compar- 
atively wealthy  farmer,  but  representing  his  dis- 
trict in  the  State  Legislature  in  1S4S-40.  Fie 
was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  during 
his  term  was  one  of  its  most  capable  and  force- 
ful legislators.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
tlie  owner  of  340  acres  oi  land,  and  the  recipient 
of  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

Educated  primarily  in  the  district  scbjjol  near 
his  home  in  Frederick  Township,  John  M.  Dar- 
nell, in  1SC2,  entered  Lombard  College,  near 
Galesburg,  111.,  at  the  end  of  two  years  going  to 
Ann  Arbor  College.  Mich.,  where  he  completed 
the  l'our  years'  course  in  three  years,  graduating 
with  high  honors  in  the  class  of  1SG7.  Return- 
ing to  the  home  farm,  he  remained  there  continu- 
ously until  ISSO.  in  thai  year  engaging  :  i 
hardware  business  in  which  he  continued  until 
1SSS.  Disposing  of  this  business,  which,  in  the 
meantime,  had  grown  to  prosperous  proportions, 
he  again  located  on  the  farm,  and  at  the  present 
time  owns  300  acres  in  the  county,  all  of  it  im- 
proved and  very  valuable.  Few  properties  in 
the  county  present  a  more  modern  or  thoroughly 
up-to-date  appearance,  and  certainly  no  i 
has  been  spared  to  convert  it  into  a  model  of 
neatness  and  productiveness.  For  twenty  years 
the  owner  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  breed- 
ing Hereford  cattle,  the  breed  of  which  was  in- 
troduced by  him  into  the  county,  and  no  finer 
animals  were  to  be  found  anywhere  between  the 
oceans.  Ill—  first  importation  in  the  early  'sev- 
enties included  an  animal  for  which  he  paid 
$1,000,  unquestionably  the  largest  price  up  to 
that  time  paid  for  an  animal  of  its  kind  from 
England.     Mr.  Darnell  continued   to  take  prizes 

and  lead  in  the  br ling  ot  Hereford.*  in  s  liuy- 

ler'County  until  January    1.   in  '7.  when   he  so   1 
the  last  of  his  stock,  and  sine,,   has   practically 
retired    from    stock-breeding.     His    wide    ex]    r 
ence  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  stock  has  led 
to  many  distinctions  being  conferred  upon   him. 

and  his  advice  for  many  years  has  I n  sought 

and  followed.  In  lSOfi  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  John  R.  Tanner  a  member  of  the  Live 
Stock  Commission,  and  during  his  three  years  of 
service,  proved  one  of  the  most  useful  mcml  ts 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Darnell  has  been  promineni  in  Don  i 
politics  for  many  years,  and  in  1S72  was  ••'<  ted 
a  Representative  in  ::  e  State  L<  gisl  iture.  md  in 
1SS4  to  tb"  State  Senate,  serving  a  four  years' 
term.  Fraternally  be  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
I  sonic  order.  Broad-minded  and  enterprising, 
far-sighted    and    public-spirited,     his    career    has 


touched  many  sides  in  the  development  of  his 
county,  and  invariably  has  tended  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  business  and  mural  ideals,  and  to  politi- 
cal soundness  and  utility. 

DAY,  Richard.— It  was  a  pleasure  to  feel  the 
hearty  hand-shake  and  hear  the  cheery  voice  of 
so  good  and  amiable  men  as  Richard  Day.  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  write  about  him.  He  was 
among  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  of  life's  work- 
ers, yet   he  was  a  thorough  master  of  at cupa- 

tion  which  has  interested  the  race  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  which  possesses  a  paramount 
creative  quality  and  the  absorbing  element  of 
great  and  even  absorbing  usefulness.  In  the 
companionship  of  carpenter's  tools  he  found  his 
greatest  delight  and  most  practical  reward,  and 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  July.  1S49,  until 
the  close  of  bis  life,  December  22,  Tan...  be  bent 
his  energies  to  erecting  houses,  bams,  and  gen- 
eral buildings  throughout  Schuyler  County, 
many  of  which  formed  the  basis  of  important 
agricultural  activities,  and  remain  intact  and 
usable  alter  the  lapse  of  almost   half  a  century. 

Mr.  Day  was  descended  from  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, and  in  his  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  an 
old  English  ancestry.  His  birth  occurred  in  the 
little  town  of  Norton.  Xorfolkshire,  Eastern 
England,  June  27.  1S23,  and  in  early  youth  he 
learned  the  carpenter  trade  from  his  father. 
George  Day.  He  was  reared  also  to  farming 
as  practiced  in  his  native  country,  bin  the  farm 
was  a  small  one,  as  are  all  in  Xorfolkshire,  owing 
to  the  innumerable  marshes  and  tens  along  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea.  "When  all  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean  was  in  a  turmoil  over  the  discovery 
of  gold  on  the  Pacific  roust,  Mr.  Day  left  his 
quiet  home  and  sailed  for  America,  arriving  in 
sv.  Louis,  in  March.  IM0.  and  remained  there 
until  coming  to  Schuyler  County  in  the  following 
July,  lie  settled  "ti  what  now  is  the  home- 
stead in  Oakland  Township,  and  continued  to 
make  this  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  going 
into  the  surrounding  country  to  follow  his  occu- 
pation as  a  builder  for  a  part  ot'  each  year. 

The  lir-t  wife  of  Mr.  Day  in  maidenhood  was 
Ann  Booth  Downing,  whose  death  occurred  in 
isr>:;.  m  ISofi  he  married  Martha  E.  Garret, 
wit  i  died  in  ISS3,  and  January  20.  1SS4.  he  was 
united  in  bonds  of  matrimony  to  Mrs.  Artemisia 
(Aekmanl  Walker,  a  native  of  Kentucky  and 
d;  U!  I)  pf  Of  Isaac  and  Nancy  i  Herman  i  Ackman. 
early  settlers  of  Rushville  Township.  James 
Walker,  the  first  husband  of  Mrs.  Day,  was  born 
in  Norfolk.  England,  and  came  to  Schuyler 
County,  111.,  in  1850.  His  parents,  Stephen  and 
Emily  (Fletcher)  Walker,  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Rushville  Township,  where  the  father  died,  the 
death  ot  He'  mother  o  curring  in  Parsons.  Kan. 
After  her  marriage  Mrs.  Walker  settled  with  her 
husband  on  the  farm  which  ever  since  has  been 
',   •■  I  .  and  where  Mr.  Walker  died  February 

is.    1SS2.     He    was   a    public    spiri  ed        d 
cap  n,  a  stanch  Republican,  and  the  hok!<  r 

of  many  important  local  oiUees.  He  was  active 
in   church   ami   school    work,   a   member   in  good 


• 

. 
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standing  o(  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
a  generous  contributor  to  worthy  charities.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walker  were  the  parents  of  six  suns 
and  three  daughters:  James  1'.,  a  farmer  of 
Oakland  Township,  Schuyler  County;  Stephen. 
also  a  farmer  of  Oakland  Township;  Charles. 
otvupyiug  the  old  Walker  farm;  Lewis,  a  resi- 
dent of  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  husband  of  Jesse  G. 
(Robinson)  Walker,  and  father  of  Paul  Walker; 
Margaret,  wife  of ,  George  liaughmau,  <>r  Pitts- 
burg, Kan.:  Nancy,  wile  of  Robert  Morris,  of 
Kay,  111.:  Nellie,  wife  of  Charles  Sloane,  of 
Ottuniwa,  Iowa.  To  Mr.  Day  and  his  third  wife 
were  born  Richard  Maurice,  who  married  Mary 
Ellen  Sargent,  and  farms  in  Littleton  Township, 
and  James,  a  tanner  of  Schuyler  County.  Of 
the  other  marriages  of  Mr.  Day  there  were  six 
children:  Mrs.  Costallo;  Mis.  Holson;  George 
Edward;  Richard  Albert:  James  William  and 
William   Harrison. 

DEAN,  David,  (deceased),  former  retired  citi- 
zen of  Rushville,  Schuyler  County,  111.,  was  born 
at  Kellybegs.  County  Donegal,  Ireland.  Septem- 
ber 14,  1S2S,  spending  the  first  twenty -four  years 
of  his  life  in  his  native  country,  where  in  his 
youth  and  mature  years,  he  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  sheep-raising.  Coming  to  America  in 
1S52.  ho  was  employed  for  the  next  ten  years  as 
foreman  of  the  yards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hail- 
read  at  Pittsburg.  In  1S50,  he  was  married  at 
Rushville,  111.,  to  Katherine  Montooth,  whose 
parents  were  also  natives  of  County  Donegal, 
Ireland,  coming  to  Illinois  in  ls~1  from  Pitts- 
burg, which  they  made  their  first  home  after 
leaving  their  native  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dean  came  to  Schuyler  County  in  ISiM.  settling 
in  Oakland  Township,  which  continued  to  be 
their  home  until  1902,  and  where  they  reared  a 
family  of  eight  children,  six  boys  and  two  girls — 
two  other  boys  dying  in  infancy.  Purchasing 
eighty  acres  of  land  in  Oakland  Township.  Mr. 
Dean  began  fanning  on  a  small  scale  hut  finally 
became  the  owner  of  500  acres  in  one  tx>dy. 
Alter  a  successful  career  as  a  farmer,  he  re- 
moved to  Rushville  with  his  family,  where  he 
erected  a  pleasant  home  durina  the  following 
year  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
iu  comfortable  retirement.  His  death  occurred 
suddenly,  at  his  Home  in  Rushville,  September  -'. 
1007,  as  the  result  of  heart-failure,  just  as  he 
was  sitting  down  at  the  table  for  his  evening 
meal. 

In  infancy  Mr.  Dean  was  baptized  into  the 
Episcopal  Cimrch.  and  while  a  resident  of  Pitts- 
burg, was  a.  cummunicant  of  St.  James  Episco- 
pal Church  of  that  city,  but  on  coming  to  Illi- 
nois became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  Of  a  singularly  happy  disposition 
and  plain,  unassuming  manners,  a  life  of  strict' 
integrity  and  his  upright  Christian  character 
"•a  for  him  a  larae  circle  of  appreciative 
friends. 

Of  the  eight  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dean.  Jaiees  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months 

■■I  Ji  -se  aacd  two  and  a  half  years.     t»;  the  six 


children  -;i;l  living,  George  11.  married  Elizabeth 
Stanhaueh,  has  four  sons  and  two  daughters  and 
is  engaged  in  larming  in  Eldorado  Township, 
McDonoitL'h  County;  William  It.,  married  Inez 
Wetzel,  has  one  son  and  one  daughter,  and  is  a 
farmer  near  Astoria,  L'ulloij  i  'ouuty  :  Elbe  r...  is 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Rose  of  Canton,.  111.,  and 
has  four  daughters  and  one  son;  John  married 
I  •  '  Hose,  has  two  sons  mid  two  daughters  and 
is  a  farmer  in  Rushville  Township.  Schuvler 
County;  Lawrence  married  Nellie  Wetzel,  has 
three  sons  and  one  daughter  and  is  engaged  in 
farming  -jar  Urowmug,  I1'.  ;  Herbert  and  *.uu- 
uei  are  on  the  old  home  place  in  Oakland 
Township.  David  Dean  was  a  Republican  in 
polities  and.  at  tlie  time  of  hs  decea  •-.  left  an 
estate  comprising  Tdo  acres  of  land,  besides  his 
pleasant  new  home  now  occupied  bj  hi-  worthy 
widow.  The  loll. .win-  tribute  to  Mr.  Dean  from 
a  member  of  his  family  is  worthy  of  reprodu  tion 
here  : 

••The  writer  has  often  felt  his  heart  deeply 
touched  at  the  sorrows  of  others  when  grieving 
at  the  loss  of  a  parent,  hut  it  was  a  new  revela- 
tion to  us  that  evening  when  our  dear  father 
went   away   to   the  better  land.     Though   by'  his 

toil   and  frugality  he  had  accumulated  a  g lly 

la  ritage,  yet  to  ins  children  the  memory  of  those 
sacred  hours  around  the  family  altar,  his  pure 
and  blameless  life,  his  wise  counsel  and  his 
i  ._■  1  i  .-.  are  the  mosl  precious  legacies 
that  he  could  have  left  us.  IP'  dearly  loved  his 
home,  and  as  I  he  infirmities  of  age  grew  upon 
him.  he  had  an  intense  longing  to  have  his  child- 
ren n.ar  him  and  his  home  was  like  heaven  to 
him  when  he  could  have  them  about  him. 

"But  the  voice  we  loved  to  hear  is  hushed  for- 
ever. No  more  shall  he  greet  us  with  his  genial 
smile  of  welcome,  nor  ever  again  shall  we  feel 
the  warm  grip  of  his  groat  hand.  The  vacant 
couch,  the  empty  chair,  the  unused  cane,  are 
mute  witnesses  that  he  no  longer  lives  among 
us.  .  .  .  The  last  earthly  service  Thar  we 
could  render  him  was  to  bear  him  to  the  beauti- 
ful cemetery  where  we  left  him  to  the  guardian 
care  of  the  holy  angels.  Farewell,  dear  father, 
until   we  meet  in  the  morning! 

"One  less  at  home! 
The  charmed  circle  is  broken;  a  dear  face. 
Missed  day  by  day.  from  its  accustomed  place; 
One  voice  of  welcome  hushed,  and  evermore 
One  farewell  word  unspoken:  on  the  shore 
Where  parting  comes  not.  one  soul  landed  more. 

One  more  in  heaven, 

(  )ne  less  at   home  ! 
A  sense  of  loss  that  meets  us  nt  the  gate; 
Within,  a  place  unfilled  and  desolate; 
And  far  away,  our  coming  to  wait. 

one  more  in  heaven  !" 

DEAN,  Elias. — The  progenitor  of  the  Dean 
family  in  America  was  an  Englishman,  whose 
i-iv vina  for  religious  freedom  led  him  to  al  n- 
.v,M  ids  native  land  and  sail  with  that  intrepid 
company  which   since  has  Pen   immortalized   in 
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son?  and  story  as  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower. 
The  immigrant  Dean  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
colonial  fortunes  in  Virginia,  and  <  ue  01  his  suc- 
cessors, the  great-grandfather  of  Elias  Dean,  the 
latter  a  fanner  of  Birmingham  Township,  Schuy- 
ler County,  111.,  followed  the  martial  fortunes  of 
Washington  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  His 
son  left  his  peaceful  ti,  Ids  in  Virgiui  i  ana  enlisted 
in  the  War  of  1S12.  John  Dean,  son  of  th  •  sol- 
dier of  1S12,  and  father  of  Elias  Dean,  also  was 
horn  in  Virginia,  and  married  Catherine  Heave- 
no?,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Heavenor,  of  West 
Virginia,  the  latter  a  native  of  Germany.  To 
John  Dean  and  his  wife  were  horn  fifteen  chil- 
dren, oi  whom  Elias,  the  third  youngest,  was 
horn  in  Lewis  County,  W.  Va.,  April  11,  1S39. 
Of  the  other  children  in  the  family,  Nicholas 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  year;;  William 
attained  to  the  same  unusual  ago;  Julian,  Mary, 
Matilda.  Elizabeth  and  Malinda  are  deceased; 
Eliza,  now  sixty-four  years  old.  is  the  wifi  of 
Allen  Keissling,  of  Virginia;  Jacob  Marshall 
lives  on  the  old  Virginia  homestead;  Solomon 
lives  in  Buchanan,  Ya.:  John  is  a  farmer  of 
Hancock  County,  111. ;  George  is  a  tanner  of  Up- 
shur County,  Ya. ;  Jacob  farms  on  the  oh1,  home- 
stead on  the  old  Virginia  homestead;  Elias  is 
the  farmer  of  Birmingham  Township,  Schuyler 
County;  and  Perry,  ot  Weir,  Kan.,  served  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  in  the  Upshur  County  Bat- 
tery. John  Dean  stanchly  supported  the  Union 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  ever  was  on  the  side 
of  the  unfortunate  and  oppressed  wherever 
found.  His  heart  reached  out  to  the  need  of  till 
mankind,  and  he  would  share  his  hist  cent  or 
sack  of  Hour  with  one  who  needed  it  more  than 
himself.  He  was  an  ardent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  held  some  office 
therein,  and  contributed  generously  towards  its 
charities  and  general  support.  Throughout  this 
part  of  the  country  he  was  known  as  '-Uncle 
John,"  and  was  much  beloved  by  children  and 
frequently  consulted  by  the  older  class. 

The  early  subscription  schools  afforded  the 
first  educational  advantage  to  Elias  Dean,  his 
father  paying  so  much  a  year  for.  the  schooling 
of  each  of  his  many  children,  usually  from  three 
to  four  dollars  a  season.  He  helped  en  the 
home  farm  until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  there 
returned  to  Schuyler  County  his  uncle  Jacob,  who 
had  made  a  comfortable  living  in  Iowa,  and  was 
much  enthused  over  the  prospects  in  that  State. 
In  1S5C  Elias  went  to  Iowa  with  his  uncle,  and 
near  Burlington  found  work  on  a  farm  at  ten 
dollars  a  month  for  two  years.  In  1S5S  he  came 
back  to  Schuyler  County  and  worked  for  fourteen 
dollars  a  month,  and  while  taking  advantage  of 
the  small  so.-ial  diversions  afforded  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, met  Miss  Electa  T.  Graham,  daughter  of 
Win.  W.  Graham,  whom  he  married  August  1(5. 
1SG0.  The  young  people  set  up  housekeeping  on 
a  farm  owned  by  Mrs.  Dean's  father  in  S  on 
22,  Birmingham  Township,  and  about  1802  pur- 
chased 400  acres  of  land  in  Section  1-1.  the  same 
township,  making,  in  all,  with  the  520  acres  in 
the  first  farm,  920  acres.     Of  the  first  farm  he 


gave  his  son  a  quarter-section,  •  .  i  to  Peter 
Greeuleaf  200  acre.-,  and  bought  140  acres  in 
Sect:,,,  it.  Upon  the  400  acre  farm  he  had,  at 
the    time   of   the   panic   of    1893,    140    head    of 

hi led  cattle,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  buy 

com  iu  Nebraska  for  feed,  and  the  price  dropped 
down  until  he  sold  his  stock  outright  for  three 
cents  a  pouud.  This  farm  Mr.  Dean  sold,  hut  he 
now  ,,v,  i,.  ;:io  acres  of  as  tine  land  a-  the  county 
contain-,  well  stocked  and  improved,  and 
equipped  with  well  constructed  and  capacious 
building's.  It  is  an  ideal  home  and  farming 
pro        y,  practically  insuring  go,,,!  returns  each 

sue ling  year,   and   netting  its  owner   a    large 

suri  over  even  the  most  unexpected  demands. 
IV,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  have  been  horn  the  fol- 
lowiug  children:  Juhn  Franklin,  who  ;-  mar- 
ried and  has  five  children— Robert  I'.,  Nellie, 
Myrtle,  Eltha  and  Harry,  ami  who  farms  near 
the  old  homestead;  Mary  E.,  deceased  at  th,-  age 
of  sixteen  years;  Catherine,  wife  of  John  E. 
Moon,  a  tanner  of  this  township,  and  mother  <,t 
four  children — Bessie.  Iva,  Jacob  J.  and  Ervin 
Elias  Moon;  Charles  S..  married  to  Loua  Matte 
city,  and  has  four  children— Ethel,  Raymond, 
Mark,  and  Paul;  George,  married  to  Ona  Matu- 
rity, and  has  five  children— Roscoe,  Elmore,  Alma, 
May  and  Hazel;  Ilattie.  wife  of  Leander  Hold- 
croft,  and  mother  of  Albert,  Floyd,  John  and 
Electa  ]•;..  and  three  children  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. Mr.  Dean  east  his  first  presidential  vote 
tor  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  ever  since  has  sup- 
ported the  Republican  party,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  thai  he  was  born  in  the  South,  and  had  ab- 
sorbed its  spirit  and  traditions.  He  i-  socially 
a  member  ot'  the  Union  League,  and  his  wife  is 

I  with  the  Methodist  Episcop.,. 
The  idea  of  progress  and  stability  have  guided 
Ha  a  ,'i  lavors  of  Mr.  Dean  ever  since  he  began  to 
work  by  the  month  for  the  modest  sum  of  ten 
dollars.  When  he  first  began  an  independent 
life  he  had  no  money  to  buy  harness  tor  his 
horses,  and  was  obliged  to  fashion  this  necessary 
article  out  of  pieces  of  rone.  During  the  day 
time  lie  would  grul>  stumps,  cut  down  timber 
and  burn  brush  at  night.  He  has  come  the  Ions 
way  possible  only  with  true  determination  and 
grit;  and  yet  hi-  life  has  by  no  means  been  a 
self-centered  one.  hut  has  reached  out  to  influ- 
enee  and  help  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. He  is  what  is  known  as  a  "good  mixer," 
a  genial,  sociable  and  sympathetic  gentleman, 
and  he  has  greatly  benefited  the  township  while 
serving  as  School  Director  and  Road  Commis- 
sioner. 

DEANE,  Judge  Hudson  M.,  better  known 
among  his  intimates,  and  by  the  general  public 
in  Schuyler  County.  HI.,  as  "Hud"  Deane,  is  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town  of  Frederick, 
Schuyler  County,  which  has  been  his  home  fes- 
cept  during  a  short  absence)  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  He  was  hern  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  August  2,  is:-'.:;.  At  an  early  a_'e  he  re- 
moved to  Pougbkeepsie.  N.  Y..  and  there  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education.     After  completing  his 
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studies,  be  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  in  a 
wholesale  dry  goods  establishment  in  New  York 
City,  and,  at  a  later  period,  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  similar  connection  in  Albany,  X.  Y.,  for  two 
years.  Returning  then  to  New  York  City,  be 
resinned  work  in  the  concern  where  he  had  first 
been  employed.  A  short  time  alter  he  attained 
bis  majority  i  in  1SG5),  he  met  Maro  Farwell  of 
the  firm  of  Farwell  &  Co.,  Frederick,  111.,  who 
was  on  a  visit  to  the  eastern  metropolis  tor  the 
purpose  of -purchasing  goods  for  the  store  then 
conducted  by  them  in  Frederick,  and  was  in- 
duced by  the  latter  to  accompany  him  on  the 
homeward  journey,  and  to  enter  their  employ. 
(m  April  -.  1S55,  be  commenced  work  in  the 
Farwell  store,  continuing  thus  until  1S5S.  In 
the  latter  year,  be  embarked  in  the  mercantile 
trade  under  the  firm  style  of  II.  M.  Deane  &  Co., 
but  in  1S59,  sold  out  the  business.  In  1S01,  Mr. 
Deane  assumed  charge  of  the  Schuyler  Hotel  in 
Frederick,  changing  its  name  to  the  Deane 
House.  Later,  be  withdrew  from  the  manage- 
ment of  this  place  on  account  of  ill-health,  and 
after  an  interval  of  one  year  (in  1S67)  went  to 
Macomb,  McDonough  County.  111.,  where  be  was 
proprietor  of  what  bad  formerly  been  the  Brown 
Hotel.  The  name  of  this  he  also  changed  to  the 
Deane  House,  making  many  alterations  and  im- 
provements in  the  establishment.  There  he  re- 
mained nearly  two  years,  when  be  returned  to 
Frederick  and  there  conducted  the  Hotel  Deane 
until  March.  1902.  In  that  year  he  sold  the  ho- 
tel property,  and  retired  from  active  business 
responsibilities,  lie  maintains  an  office,  how- 
ever, attending  to  legal  matters  and  pensions,  as 
well  as  loans,  real  (.state  and  insurance,  lie  is 
still  agile  and  sprightly  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years,  and  as  genial  in  temperament  and 
cordial  in  manner  as  in  the  most  vigorous  days 
of  his  prime.  During  bis  long  career  as  a  public 
entertainer  be  became  exceedingly  popular,  and 
no  man 'is  more  widely  and  favorably  known  in 
Schuyler  County  than  "Hud"  Deane.  Mr.  Deane 
has  accumulated  considerable  financial  means. 
and  is  now  in  possession  of  a  handsome  compe- 
tency, being  the  owner  of  10u  acres  of  very  de- 
sirable land  in  Frederick  Township,  besides  sev- 
eral pieces  of  improved  property  in  the  town  of 
Frederick.  Apart  from  the  twenty  months  spent 
in  Macomb,  he  has  lived  continuously  in  Fred- 
erick since  1S53.  and  bis  face  and  figure  are 
familiar  to  all  of  its  people.  He  has  always 
manifested  a  creditable  public  spirit,  and  has 
been  a  diligent  and  useful  member  of  the  com- 
munity. On  his  first  arrival  in  Frederick  the 
business  affairs  of  the  town  were  in  a  lively  con- 
dition, as  it  was  the  freighting  point  for  nearly 
all  the  villages  within  a  radius. of  forty  miles. 
Then,  all  the  goods  sold  in  Macomb  were  hauled 
from   Frederick. 

On  February  IT.  1850.  Mr.  Deane  was  united 
In  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Messerer,  n  daugh- 
ter of  Anthony  Messerer,  who  was  one  >:  the 
most  highly  respected  among  the  pioneer  -  ■::'.■  rs 
of  Schuyler  County.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Deane 
was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  came  to  the  United 


States  early  in  the  last  century  locating  in 
1  r  County  al   ait  the   rear   1S2T.     He  was 

the  nrst  man  elected  to  represent  the  village  of 

1  rtM  •■;'-''K.  on  the  board  oi  Cow  isbip  Supervisor* 
:  ,    own'  'ii    of    Frederick    Township, 

:!l"!  held  ,!l"1  oihco  manj  years,  i„  ihg  the  in- 
1     ;"  of  his  death.     Seven  chil- 

''V'"  ""''"  l",',n  to  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Deane.  four  of 


whom  died   in   infi 


'■y-     A   son,    Will    McGeorgi 


D.'.n-  who  was  born  in  Macomb,  111..  September 
-*?•  lsl,s-  ,vas  drowned  Julj  10,  1S70;  Loulena" 
May.  a  daughter,  is  the  wife  ,,:'  Charles  K. 
<  :msey.  r.-sidmg  in  Peoria:  and  Stella  \V  an- 
other daughter,  married  Walter  J.  Severns.  o2 
•''•';  mell,  111.,  and  has  one  son,  Deane  J.  Mrs. 
''  ,;  '  ■  vvho  was  a  woman  of  many  graces  was 
possessed  with  most  excellent  traits'  of  character, 
died  March  3,  1002. 

Po  itically,  Mr.  Deane  is  a  lifelong  Democrat 
and  has  been  very  prominent  and  influential  in 
i  affairs  of  his  party.  He  has  attended 
nearly  all  the  Democratic  state  and  Couutv  Con- 
ventions for  many  years,  and  has  filled  various 
Offices  with  credit  to  himself  and  with 
Die  commendation  of  his  constituents.  At  one 
time,  he  held  eleven  positions  by  commission  and 
appointment.  He  was  successively  Assistant 
Postmaster  and  Postmaster  of  Frederick,  his 
service  in  both  rapacities  covering  a  long  period. 
For  nearly  thirty  years,  he  discharged  the 
of  Coroner  of  Schuyler  County,  and 
acted  as  Deputy  Sheriff  fourteen  years.  He 
had  an  extended  experience  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace  his  incumbency  in  that  office  cov- 
ering a  period  of  thirty-six  years,  in  which 
time  he  became  versed  in  legal  routine  and 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony  on  nearly 
five  hundred  different  occasions.  In  fraternal 
eirc!es._he  is  identified  with  the  It.  of  P.,  Lodge 
Xo.  207,  Beardstown.  111.,  in  which  he  has  passed 
through  all  the  chairs,  including  thai  of  Chan- 
cellor Commander,  lie  is  also  affiliated  with 
the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World,  in 
which  he  has  likewise  passed  through  all  the 
local  chairs.  In  the  sunset  period  of  life, 
"Hud"  Deane  enjoys  the  unreserved  confidence 
and  hearty  good  wishes  of  the  entire  community 
in  which  his  busy  and  useful  career  has  been 
spent. 

DE  COUNTER,  Samuel.— A  lifelong  resident  of 
the  locality  which  is  still  bis  home,  and  -till  in 
the  days  of  bis  prime,  one  of  the  most  vigorous, 
successful  and  useful  characters  of  Schuyler 
County,  was  bom  in  Ripley  (once  a  part  of 
Woodstock  i  Town-hip.  Schuyler  County.  111.. 
October  4,  1S27.  He  is  a  son  of  refer  Frederick 
and  Nancy  De  Counter,  natives  of  France.  His 
father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
was  with  Bonaparte  when  the  grout  Emperor 
was  captured.  Having  effected  bis  escape,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  immediately  came  to  the 
United  States,  landing  at  New  Orleans.  After 
teaching  school  there  for  awhile  he  went  to  St. 
Louis,  and  then  to  Boone's  Lick.  Mo.,  where 
about  the  year   1S23  be  was  married  to  Nancy 
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Scouts,  a  lady  of  Scotch-German  descent.     In  the 

spring  of  IM'7  they  came  to   llli s,  settling  in 

Schuyler  Couny,  in  the  southeast  quarter  ol  Sec- 
tion   ••'••';,    Woodstock    Town-nip.        I'eter    I.    L)e 

Counter  cleared  ami  cultivated  a  well  luctcd 

farm  in  moderate  extent,  on  which  he  fen  ;i  u  d 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1*55,  his  wife 
having  passed  away  in  liZS'-l.  They  wen  the 
parents  of  two  children.  Jeauetta  and  Samuel. 
The  former  married  Jonas  Albert,  hy  whom  she 
had  three  children,  as  follows:  William  Albert, 
Ida  and  Samuel  Albert.  "William  A.  is  now  .1 
resident  of  Kansas,  living  in  Smoking  Valley. 
'Ida  first  married  Alpheus  Eddy,  and  after  his 
death,  Jonas  Albert,  by  whom  she  had  one  child, 
Sherman  Dalgreeu,  now  living  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  both  of  his  parents  being  deceased,  the  death 
of  the  mother  having  occurred  in  1SS4.  Samuel 
Albert  has  been  for  twenty  years  lust  to  the  fam- 
ily, no  tidings  of  him  having  been  receiv  >d  dur- 
ing that  period. 

In  early  youth,  Samuel  De  Counter  had  an 
opportunity  of  attending  school  about  three 
months  only,  lie  left  home  when  he  was  a  little 
more  than  twelve  year-  of  age.  his  father  having 
married  a  second  time.  When  quite  a  young 
man,  he  had  some  experience  in  riding  race 
horses,  and  from  that  drilled  into  teaming. 
About  the  year  1850  he  turned  his  attention  to 
farming  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birthplace,  and  in 
1SG0,  bought  eighty  .teres  ol  land  in  Section  i'T, 
Woodstock  Township,  four  acres  of  Which  had 
been  cleared.  A  log  cabin  ivith  a  wide  fireplace 
stood  in  the  opening,  and  into  this  Mr.  De  Coun- 
ter moved,  and  applied  himself  to  the  arduous 
task  of  clearing  the  mound  of  timber  and  brush, 
and  making  a  comfortable  home  and  productive 
farm.  In  this  effort  he  achieved  a  signal  suc- 
cess. Under  careful  and  sagacious  management, 
all  his  undertakings  were  attended  by  profitable 
results.  To  his  original  SO-acre  purchase  he 
made  additions  amounting  to  95S  acres,  and  the 
home  farm  now  comprises  103S  acre-,  of  which 
COS  acres  are  in  Camden  Township.  His  career 
has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  ever  known 
in  Schuyler  County.  Beginning  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  even  ordinary  schooling  and  desti- 
tute of  financial  resources,  he  gained  his  educa- 
tion through  keen  observation  and  bj 
himself  Of  every  opportunity  of  self-instruction, 
and  this,  together  with  energy,  perseverance, 
thrift  and  integrity,  is  the  foundation  o\'  his 
present  handsome  competency.  Naturally  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  mind  and  sound  judgment,  he 
became  a  leader  in  connection  with  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  county,  and  for  many  years 
was  conspicuous  in  all  enterprises  pertaining  to 
its  progress  and  development.  In  the  peril  il  of 
his  activity,  he  was  always  a  man  of  genial  dis- 
position, of  jovial  bearing  and  kindly  i 
and  never  declined  to  relieve  the  needs  of  any- 
one aproaching  him  iu  distress. 

Mr.  De  Counter  has  been  twice  married,  his 
first  marriage  taking  place  in  1S30.  when  Cather- 
ine Miller  became  his  wife.  Three  child  •en  were 
the   issue  of   this   union,   namely :    Frederick    S., 


Maurice  and  Emma.  Frederick  first  married  a 
lady  named  Sluill.  and  after  her  death,  was 
wedded  lo  a  Miss  Rouery,  residing  in  Camden 
Town-hip.  Schuyler  County,  who  is  now  de- 
ceased. II.  was  the  father  of  seven  children  by 
this  marriage,  as  follows:  one  who  died  in  in- 
famy:   Harriet,    Anna.    Dorothy   and    Brice,    all 

deceased;   I'eter  F.  and  Claren f  Califarnia. 

Frederick  De  Counter  departed  this  life  in  L805. 
M  I  ■•    1  out  'led  Minn      Housi  r,  and 

by  her  had  seven  children,  namely:  Dottj  and 
Mary,  both  "(  whom  died  at  the  age  of  twenty 
year.--:  Nettie,  who  died  in  1905;  Samuel,  de- 
ceased: Su.-au,  Leila  and  Lon.  Maur  ■  De 
Counter  died  in  January,  1901,  and  his  widow  is 
a  resident  of  Camden  Township.  Emma,  the 
third  child  of  Samuel   De  Com  first   mar- 

riage, i  ecana  the  wife  of  Nelson  Hiding,  a 
farmer  iu  Camden  Township,  and  they  had  eight 
children,  namely:  Laura.  Samuel,  Katie  and 
Daisy  (deceased;,  Clifford,  Logan  Raleigh,  and 
Guy.     Catherine  (Miller)  De  Counter,  first  wife 

ibject  of  this  sketch,  n  tssed  away  in 
1854,  ;ind  Mr.  l>e  Counter  subsequently  wedded 
Harriet  Stubbs,  who  died,  mu  u  .  uented,  No- 
vember T,  1906.  She  was  a  faithful  and  de- 
vi    1   1  1   m  /anion  and  a  constant   helpmeel  of  her 

for  half  a  century,  and  much  of  his 
Mice--  i-  attributed  to  her  invaluable  assistance. 
Her  union  with  Mr.  De  Counter  resulted  in  one 
child.  Catherine,  who  died  at  the  1  ge  of  nineteen 
years.  The  lattei  became  the  wife  of  George 
l.     ....  ml  was  the  mother  of  one  child,  Clar- 

'•■  cally,  Samuel  De  Counter  has  been  an 
adherent  of  the  Democratic  party  throughout  his 
[nature  life,  hul  h    5  never  1  ;  any  ambi- 

tion :  u"  official  distinction.  1  Hi  numerous  oc- 
casions he  has  been  solicited  by  appreciative 
friends  to  become,  a  candidate  for  pub 
but  has  steadfastly  declined,  preferring  to  devote 
'-  1  le  attention  to  his  extensive  personal  in- 
terests, and  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
j  by  his  earnest  endeavors  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  He  is  profoundly  respected  by  all 
classes  in  the  locality  where  bis  career  has 
spanned  a  period  of  four-scow  ; 

DEMAREE,  William  L.— Not  the  least  valua- 
ble of  the  legacies  left  Schuyler  County  by  citi- 
zen- of  an  earlier  generation  are  the  sons  who 
hear  their  names  and  painstakingly  maintain 
their  standards  of  enterprise  '":■  vigorous  effort. 
Something  of  the  iron  of  this  courageous  band 
-  tl  into  the  lives  ■  their  pn  geny,  who. 
placed  in  different  and  less  exacting  circum- 
stam  •  s.   fulfill    their  di  -  m  illy   com- 

mendable  zeal   a:   !  :-.■■-.        Belong- 

ing to  this  class  is  William  L.  Demaree.  who 
was  born  in  Section  1G.  Rushville  Township. 
June  7.  IS-"  -  -       ndid  farm 

of  2S0  acres  in  Section  22  of  1 
Mr.  Demaree  is  1 

a  in  with   agri- 

cultural si  I     eedful  farm 

knowledge,  a   politician  who  has  proved  himself 
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above  the  petty  temptations  of  the  offices  he  lias 
held,  and  a  promoter  of  all  that  tends  to  make 
country  life  broad,  enjoyable  and  useful. 

Ludwell  II.  Demaree,  father  of  William  1... 
jvas  bom  in  Mercer  County,  Ky.,  being  of  French 
ancestry.  lie  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  in 
early  life  married  Martha  Yankee,  a  native  of 
Washington  County,  with  whom  he  came  to 
Schuyler  County  in  1V"'T.  Locating  cm  Section 
10,  Kushville  Township,  he  eventually  became 
the  owner  of  2u4  acres,  the  most  of  it  under 
heavy  timber,  and  considerable  of  which  v. as 
cleared  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  October  1". 
lsTi'.  The  mother  of  our  subject  died  Si  ptem- 
ber  4,  18SS.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  mind  and 
liberal  education,  and  in  his  native  stale  and 
for  a  year  alter  coming  to  Schuyler  County,  was 
engaged  in  school  teaching  with  considerable 
success,  lie  became  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  community,  rilled  various  political  offices, 
including  that  of  Supervisor  of  Rushville  Town- 
ship, and  was  extremely  active  in  church  work, 
for  practically  all  of  Ids  active  life  associating 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  For  many  years  he  was  a  church  official, 
serving  as  delegate  to  District  and  General  Con- 
ferences, and  was  generous  in  his  contributions 
to  local  and  foreign  missions.  Socially  he  was 
a  Mason,  and  of  all  the  men  in  the  community 
he  was  one  of  the  most  genial,  sympathetic  and 
approachable.  One  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ludwell  II.  Demaree  died  at  three  years  of  age. 

Of   three   sons  and    thr laughters   living,   Me- 

linda  Bell  is  the  wife  of  Leonidas  Scott,  of  Rush- 
ville; Laura  is  the  wife  of  Alexander  Acheson, 
of  Bainbridge  Township;  John  II.  is  a  resident 
of  Woburn,  111.:  George  I.,  is  a  conductor  out  of 
Danville,  HI.,  and  Xora.  wile  of  ,T.  A.  Harrison. 
is  now  living  in  Birmingham  Township,  and  Wil- 
liam L.  is  the  subject  of  ibis  sketch.  .Mrs.  W. 
L.  Demaree  belonged,  to  a  family  of  three  chil- 
dren, of .  whom  her  brother  Robert  is  living  at 
Bardolph,   McDonough  County. 

William  1..  Demaree  spent  Ids  youth  on  the 
home  farm,  and  while  performing  many  hard 
tasks,  developed  great  stability  and  strength  of 
character.  That  he  had  initiative  and  resource- 
fulness was  demonstrated  during  hi-  fourteenth 
year.  when,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
management  of  the  farm  devolved  largely  upon 
1dm.  He  left  the  old  place  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  April  4.  l^:;.  to  Uebecea.  d  lighter  of 
John  and  Margaret  f Acheson)  Hamilton,  who 
was  born  in  Rushville  Township  Deci 
1-S55.  Her  father,  Mr.  Hamilton,  died  August 
-■'•'•.  1SG0,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  on  June  2U.  isTu'. 
Settling   on   a    farm   of    140   acres    in    Section    '■>■ 

Rushville   Township.    Mr.    Demur arte   many 

improvements  thereon,  adding  sixty  acres  and 
having  in  all  200  tillable  acres.  Disposing  of 
tbi<  farm  in  1803.  he  bought  2S0  acres  in  Section 
-'■-'.  Rushville  Township,  which  he  :  is  i 
into  one  of  the  best  fai  -  n  :  properties  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  100(1  lie  erected  one  of  the 
finest  rural  residences  in  the  county,  heated  by 
hot  water  and  with   water  facilities  throughout. 


It   is  furnished   in   mod"Mi    fashiou.   has   i 
large  and  alrj    ro<  i  best  known  plumb- 

ing  and    ventilation.     The  general   apearance  of 

the   farm    is   in   i ping  with   the    home   of   the 

occupai  I      ■  i    -•  ■>:■  ,r  mm  h  thought 
onvei  itural   •  ffei  is. 

To    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Demaree    have    been    bom 
three    children,    namely:     Dwight     Edgar, 
July  7.    l.SS'l,  .md  dad  .1.  uu    ry   27,    1002;    Paul, 
born  May  ::o.  is:io.  and  Morris  II.,  born  February 
4,  ivi:;. 

Mr.  Demaree  is  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well 
as  many-sided  nan  in  bis  township.  He  be- 
lieves ia  bringing  outside  Influences  to  the  farm, 
in  keeping  in  touch  with  the  happenings  without 
his  lioundaries,  and  in  cultivating  pleasant  ami 
sociable  relations  with  those  among  whom  ojs 
ba  is  east.  lie  is  an  earnest  and  consistent 
advocate  of  temperance,  a  Prohibitionist  in  poli- 
ties, and  advocates  at  all  times  the  simple,  unos- 
tentatious life.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason  ami  Knight  Templar,  lie  is  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  far-seeing  men  of  his  com- 
munity, and  his  home  is  the  center  of  a  due  and 
unfailing  hospitality. 

DEWITT,     Allen. — In     the     environments     in 
tivities  are  centered  in   Woodstock 
Tov      V  i,    Ulen    Dewitt  is  approved  for  his  in- 
dustry  ami  - l  judgment,  and  respected  tor  bis 

m  i  ighrtii  -  and  public  spirit.  Yen.,  of  appli- 
cation under  somewhat  discouraging  circum- 
stances have  made  him  the  owner  ol  a  farm  of 
1  ■;_■'_,  acres  in  Sections  12  and  lb',  all  under  cul- 
tivation, and  upon  which  be  has  erected  a  com- 
fortable bene,  large  barns  and  outhouses,  and 
added  such  general  improvements  as  were  sug- 
by  his  conservative  and  cautious  advance- 
ment, lie  first  became  a  landowner  in  1809, 
purchasing  ninety-two  acres  of  his  present  farm, 
and  the  best   iniptw  ei  the  place  at   the 

time  was  a  log  cabin  erected  in  1S20.  Into  this 
the  famih  moved  and  there  lived  until  1896, 
wli.n   tin  tive  reminder  of  the  days  of  the 

frontier  gave  place  to  the  present  modern  rural 
home.  Mr.  Dewitt  is  engaged  in  general  farm- 
ing, raisii  g  Iso  a  high  grade  of  cattle,  hog-  and 
horses.  He  has  done  much  to  insure  the  comfart 
and  liapi  iness  of  bis  family  indepi 
financial  returns,  and  the  place  is  well  suplied 
with  beautiful  shade  trees,  shrubs,  gardens  anil 
an  orchard  bearing  a   variety  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Dewitt  is  a  native  ol  Woodstock  Town- 
ship, where  he  was  bom  on  Section  IS,  October 
o  isi;2.  His  parents.  John  and  itebecca 
iSkaggs.  Dewitt.  were  natives  of  Ohio  nml 
Illinois,  respectively,  and  bis  paternal  grand- 
father.   Ibn'ry    Dewitt.    was    torn    in    Kentucky. 

|5o    i  the  Dewitt  and  Skaggs  families  cai Kirlv 

to    Illinois,    and   John    \>  lurried    in    ls."W. 

the  same  year  settling  in  Section  IS.  Woodstock 
Township,  where  lie  lived  until  about  1874.  He 
ti  e,i  bought  a  farm  in  Section  I.  the  same  town- 
iship,  and  two  years  later  his  quiet  and  mi  >s- 
tentatious  life  came  to  an  end.  his 
those    who    survived    him    being    well    improved 
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property,  a  good  name  and  an  example  of  hon- 
estly and  fair  dealing.  His  wife  still  makes  her 
home  on  the  old  place,  enjoying  fair  health  after 
a  long  ana  industrious  life,  aud  after  rocking  the 
cradle  of  ten  children,  live  sons  and  live  daugh- 
ters. Of  these  the  following  survive:  Laura, 
wife  of  John  C.  Logsdou,  of  Cooperstown.  Brown 
County.  111.;  Alleu ;  John,  of  Woodstock  Town- 
ship; Lizzie,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Dieterich,  of 
Cooperstown  and  brother  of  Judge  Dietrich, 
whose  biography  appears  on  another  page  of  this 
work;  Elmer  and  Almira.  twins,  the  former  on 
the  home  place  and  the  latter  the  wife  of  P.  M. 
Bowen,  of  Ellcuburg,  Wash.;  Lucy,  wife  of 
Henry  Rich,  a  farmer  of  Brown  County:  and 
Joseph,  a  farmer  of  Woodstock  Township. 

The  marriage  of  Allen  Dewitt  and  Cora  G. 
Snyder  occurred  November  22.  1SSS,  Miss  Sny- 
der being  a  daughter  of  Jacob  am!  Margaret 
(Kush)  Snyder,  of  Mount  Sterling,  111.  Her 
parents  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snyder  were  the  parents  of  nine 
children,  six  of  them  living  as  follows:  John  P. 
resides  at  Cooperstown,  Brown  County,  111.; 
Ida,  wife  of  J.  If.  Chute  of  the  same  place;  Mrs. 
Allen  Dewitt;  Charles  II.  of  Cooperstown,  ill.: 
Oliver  E.,  of  Mt.  Sterling,  111.:  Arthur  L.  of 
Ripley,  Brown  County,  111.  Those  deceased 
were:  Joseph  P.  ol  Cooperstown,  111.;  Luella  B., 
wife  of  Sheltou  Hoffman,  of  Mt.  Sterling,  III.; 
Angie  P..  wife  of  Martin  '1'.  How. -11.  of  Coopers- 
town, 111.;  Mrs.  Snyder,  the  mother  ot  this  fam- 
ily, passed  away  December  ^~>.   IS92. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Hewitt  are  the  parents  of  six- 
children:  an  infant  who  died  unnamed :  Ruth, 
horn  Aubust  9,  18:11;  Margaret,  born  July  S. 
1S93;  Gladys,  born  October  2,  1S0G  ;  Dena,  born 
April  SO,  1001;  Aline,  born  May  17.  1903.  Mr. 
Dewitt  is  popular  socially,  and  i-  identified 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of 
Ripley,  111.  In  polities  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
Republican  party, 

DEWITT,  Cyrus  L—  Of  the  men  whose  half- 
century  of  experience  has  been  centered  in 
Schuyler  County,  none  express  in  more  forcible 
language  the  value  of  homely,  sterling  virtues 
than  Cyrus  L.  DeWitt  The  industry,  honesty 
and  publie-spiritedness  of  this  well-to-do  retired 
citizen  of  Rushville.  has  been  a  source  of  un- 
failing pride  to  his  fellow  townsmen  for  many 
years,  and  his  rise  from  small  beginnings,  and 
with  comparatively  meager  early  advantages,  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  many  of  the  youth  of  the 
present  generation.  Mr.  DeWitt  was  born  in 
the  then  very  small  village  of  Littleton.  Schuy- 
ler County.  December  20.  1S57,  and  his  early  in- 
fluences were  such  as  to  bring  out  the  best 
trains  of  his  character.  Of  his  farina-.  Rev. 
James  DeWitt.  an  old  time  Methodist  Ppiscopal 
clergyman,  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this 
work. 

Mr.  DeWitt  received  his  preliminary  training 
in  the  public  school  of  Littleton,  and,  what  wis 
better,  acquired  a  taste  for  learning  which  lias 
increased   steadily   with   the   passing  years,     lie 


remained  on  his  father's  farm  until  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  in  IS87  locating  on  a  rend 
farm  near  Littleton,  v.  here  lie  e;r_'a_'ed  in  general 
farming  and  stock-raising  until  bis  a 
February  1.  1888.  to  Bertha  McKee,  daughter  ... 
William  McKee,  one  of  the  successful  and  hon- 
ored pioneers  of  Schuyler  Comity,  Mrs.  DeWitt 
was  born  near  Rushville,  111..  July  ^.  1S03,  cad 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  The  youug 
people  began  housekeeping  on  tin-  old  McKee 
homestead,  in  Section  18,  Rushville  Township, 
making  that  their  home,  and  devoting  its  320 
acres  to  produce  and  stock-raising  until  Mr. 
DeWitt  retired  from  farming  and  purchased 
his  present  beautiful  and  costly  home  in  Rush- 
ville in  the  fall  of  100G.  Mr.  and  Mis.  DeWitt 
are  the  parents  of  one  daughter,  I-Iel 
t)ct.  27,  189."».  As  a  result  of  his  unremitting 
industry  and  good  judgment,  be  now  is  the 
owner  of  1'iO  acres  in  Littleton  Township.  100 
acres  in  Rushville  Township,  a  part  of  which 
lies  in  the  town  of  Rushville.  William  McKee 
died  several  years  ago,  and  his  wife,  who  now  is 
in  her  eightv -third  year,  is  living  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  DeWitt.  Mrs.  McKee  retains  her  faculties 
practically  unimpaired,  and  delights  in  recalling 
the  pioneer  days  of  which  she  was  an  important 
and  industrious  part. 

in    addition    to    his    substantial    success    as    a 
farmer,  Mr.  DeWitt  has  achieved  notice 
d.nui  unity  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  al 
t-nt  time  is  General  Superintendent  of  th  i  Grai 
Telephone    Company,    the    mosl    extensive    tele- 
mizatio  i  in  Schuyler  County.     Fie  was 
oi  e  of  the  organizers  and  a  .barter  n 
this  organization,  and  its  present  exc<  11 
ing  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise  and  practical 
in     rests    ot    its    present    Superintendent.        Al- 
tl  oush  stanchlv  in  favor  of   Republican  principles 
;i-,  |    issues,    he    has    steadfastly    refused   official 
honors,    preferring    the   duties    which    have    1:  in 
closer   at    hand,   and   which   are   less   variable   1U 
their  demands  upon  his  time  and  strength.     He 
is  a  keen  aporecia  tor  of  the  advantages  ol    fra- 
ternal   association-,    and    has    been    a    member   oi 
th,-  Masons  for  many  years.     Education,  ethics. 

2 i   roads,  charitable  organizations 

interests   in   general,   have   received   his   i  am  •: 
and  practical  support,  and  his   ad    ci    rej 
important  issues  in  the  community  ever  has  i.een 
sound,     far-sighted    and    worthy    of    confidence. 
Manv  good  deeds  and   many  disinterest 
uesses  are  attributed  to  uim-  •""1  h's  ,;:""'"  ^;' 
for  the  strong  character  and  worth  of  the  '■'•■■■^ 
munity. 

DEWITT,    Rev.    James     (deceased). — Ai 
In  Schuyler  County  in  the  latter  'thirties    is 
almost  penniless  pedestrian  in  search  oi 
field  of   lab..r.   Lev.  James  DeWitl    rci 

: iate  of  the  growing 

the    State    until    his    death.    Septembi  r 
achieving  success  in  the  meantime  as 
merchant.    Methodist    Episcopal    clergyman    aad 
politician.     Mr.  DeWitt  was  bora  in   [1 
ren   County.    X.   J..    .November  5,    1817,   :i 


■ 
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James  and  Anna  (Coatcs)  DeWitt,  both  natives 
of  New  Jersey,  the  former  born  in  Si 
County.  The  family  came  10  Oakland  C 
Mich.,  in  1842,  and  here  the  elder  DeWitl  died 
at  tlie  aire  of  ninety-six  years,  his  wife  dying  at 
the  age  of  seventy  .wars.  They  reared  a  family 
of  eight  children,  of  whom  Rev.  Janus  was  next 
to  the  youngest. 

James  DeWitt  knew  few  advantages  ii  his 
youth,  and  the  responsibility  of  self-support  s  it- 
tled  upon  his  life  when  but  thirteen  years  had 
passed  over  his  head.  He  then  began  to  clerk 
in  the  store  of  an  older  brother,  and  about  1830 
wont  to  Pennsylvania,  and  filled  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  general  store  of  another  brother.  In 
the  spring  of  183S  he  came  by  canal,  river  and 
rail  to  St.  Louis,  Mo,.,  thence  by  boat  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers  to  Schuyler 
County,  where  he  clerked  for  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer for  Dr.  B.  V.  Teel.  Thrifty  and  economi- 
cal, he  saved  all  possible  of  his  meager  earnings, 
expending  the  same  on  a  trip  back  to  Xew  Jersey, 
whore  bc*spent  the  summer  of  1S39.  Returning 
to  Schuyler  County  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 
he  secured  a  position  with  Wilson  &  Greer, 
which  he  held  until  1S42,  when  his  marriage, 
on  January  I'-'th,  to  Ellen  Little,  became  the 
determining  factor  which  resulted  in  his  remain- 
ing in  Rushville  as  a  clerk  in  rhe  general  store 
of  his  father-in-law.  James  Little.  Mrs.  DeWitt 
was  born  in  Columbia.  Lancaster  County,  I'a.. 
and  died  ill  Schuyler  County  al  the  age  of  sixty  - 
one  years,  she  was  the  mother  of  seven  chil- 
dren: James  L..  John  M..  George  W..  Euphemia 
]■:..  who  died  at  eleven  years  of  age,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  John  A.  Young,  living  in  Schuyler 
County:  Cyrus  I...  mention  of  whom  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  work;  and  William  A. 
Janus  and  Rebecca  Little,  parents  of  Mrs.  De- 
Witt,  v  ere  born  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  the 
dated  States  in  1S01,  their  deaths  occurring  in 
Schuyler  County  at  the  age  of  seventy  and  eighty- 
four  years  respectively.  October  ::.  18S3,  Mr. 
DeWitt  contracted  marriage  with  Mrs.  Catherine 
H.  (Pittinger)  Waddell. 

Leaving  the  employ  of  his  father-in-law  in 
1X44,  Mr.  DeWitt  engaged  in  business  for  himself 
with  Mr.  Greer,  eventually  having  other  business 
partners,  but  in  1S50  disposed  of  his  business  and 
with  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  W.  II.  Window,  en- 
gaged in  conducting  a  general  store  in  Littleton 
Township,  with  which  ho  was  connected  for 
aliout  ten  years.  In  18fi2  he  located  on  a  farm 
and  intelligently  developi  d  I:-  n  sources  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  the  meantime,  the  com- 
mercial sid.-  of  life  had  by  no  means  over- 
shadowed the  large  moral  usefulness  which  in- 
spired his  activity  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
With  but  limited  scholastic  advantages,  he  yet 
secured  an  excellent  education,  and  he  made 
study 'one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life.  Hav- 
ing determined  upon  the  ministerial  life  he  com- 
pleted n  theological  course  in  one  year,  and 
thereafter  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  as  a  local  preacher.  He 
had  earnestness  and   enthusiasm,  and  compara- 


tive religious  breadth  and  tolerance,  and  his 
half  century  in  the  ministry  \\  is  prolific  of  good 
to  uncounted  thousands.     Politically  also  I  - 

ind  influential,  sen  iug  as  i  ouuty 
Treasurer,  Postmaster,  Deputy  Marshal.  Census 
I        in       i         ■       e  half  (  ■  ountj ,  as   U  \<- 

ivsontativo  in  the  State  Legislature  one  term 
i  IS75-7G),  and  Supervisor  for  ten  terms. 

DIETERICH,  Judge  William  H.— The  present 
Judge  of  Schuyler  County  and  former  City  At- 
torney oi  Rushville  and  Master  in  Chancery  of 
Schuyler  County,  not  only  is  a  strong  and  force- 
ent  oi  legal  science,  but  Is  a  politician 
of  men-  than  average  influence  and 
popular  member  of  various  social  organizations, 
ai  ■  !  a  public-spirited  promotor  of  ent  rpri  es  that 
tend  to  the  permanent  well-being  ol  the  com- 
munity. In  addition,  he  belongs  to  the  pre- 
dominating class  of  self-made  men,  and  from 
earliest  youth  has  shown  a  resourcefulness  in 
keeping    with    his    well    defined   and   purposeful 

A  native  of  Cooperstown.  Brown  County,  111., 

Mr.  Dietrich  was  born  March  31,  187C.  a  son 
rge  II.  and  Anna  K.  (Berg)  Dieterich, 
both  hi  whom  were  born  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Dieterich's  home  training  included  a  knowledge 
of  the  German  language,  which  has  been  of  great 
i  to  him  in  many  emergencies  of  his  career. 
His  people  were  early  settlers  and  farmers  of 
En  iwn    Ci  unity,    v.  here   It  i    attended   the 

and  evidenced  tastes  and  abilities  which 
must  needs  seek  other  environment  for  their 
ent.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  in  1S03.  he  came  to  Rushville  and  entered 
the  Normal  School,  returning  to  Cooperstown 
the  following  spring.  In  1S95  he  was  appointed 
an  official  of  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital  at 
.l.i  ksonville,  II!..  a  position  which  he  resigned 
in  September,  1S0G,  that  be  might  return  to  the 
Normal  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  boimr  in  the  class  of  1S97.  For  the  follow- 
ing four  tern  s  he  served  as  one  of  the  faculty  of 
his  homo  school  at  LaGrange,  111.,  where  he 
achieved  merited  popularity  both  as  a  teacher 
and  associate  of  his  pupils. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Dieterich  had  planned  to 
devote  his  energies  to  the  profession  of  law,  and 
in  ISOS  became  a  student  in  the  law  office  of 
Glass  &  Bottenberg,  the  following  year  entering 
the  law  department  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Uni- 
versity at  Valparaiso.  After  his  admission  to 
the  bar  of  Illinois,  on  June  5,  1901.  he  settled 
permanently  in  Rushville.  where  he  has  since 
been  engaged  in  a  general  practice  of  law.  and 
has  advanced  to  a  degree  of  success  rarely 
v.  anyone  in  so  short  a  time.  His 
election  as' City  Attorney  of  Rushvillt  occurred 
in  1903,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  Mas- 
ter in  Chancery  for  Schuyler  County,  which 
office  he  held  for  two  terms.  His  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  party  dates  from  his  first  voting 
days,  ami  has  been  characterized  by  its  strenu- 
ous support  as  a  campaigner,  official  and  dele- 
gate     In    the    former   capacity   he   is   aide.;    by 
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special  gifts  as  an  orator,  including  clear  and 
logical  thinking,  and  perfect  coininauil  of  the 
subject  upon  wind)  he  intend-  to  speak.  Lie 
was  a  delegate  to  the  senatorial  convention  at 
Plymouth  in  mm'mi,  and  a  «• mitteeman  ol"  tin- 
senatorial  district,  which  latter  [position  he  still 
holds,  as  well  as  thai  of  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Centra)  Committee  of  Schuyler  County. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  in 
1002,  and  to  the  Judicial  Convention  at  Pitts- 
field  in  l!)(i.",,  ami  was  chairman  of  the  special 
Judicial  Convention  which  mot  at  Jacksonville 
in  l!)i.;<j  to  iill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
11. m.  Thomas  Meehan.  11.-  also  has  served  as 
Alderman  o!  tin-  Third  v. aid.  ana  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Rushville  Cnion  schools  for  three  terms. 
In  November,  1006,  he  was  elected  County  Judge 
of  Schuyler  County,  a  j-ositiun  which  he  still 
holds. 

The  family  of  .Mr.  Dieterich  consists  of  his 
wife,  Nona  J.  (Ruukle)  Dieterich,  who  was  born 
iu  Littleton.  Schuyler  County,  and  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Ilushville.  They  have  one 
child,  Ruth,  another  dan-liter,  Helen,  having 
died  May  22.  1007,  at  the  age  of  five  years  and 
seven  month-.  Fraternally  Mr.  Dieterich  is 
identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  .Modern  Wood- 
men of  America.  He  is  oue  of  the  most  erudite 
and  capable  members  of  the  bar  of  Schuyler 
County,  which  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  his 
predilection  for  public  affair-,  would  seem  to  as- 
sure him  a  future  of  great  promise  and  useful- 
ness. 

DIXON,  Robert  Bruce.  -  No  farmer  of  Schuyler 
County  has  achieve.!  greater  success  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  than  has  Bruce  Dixon,  whose 
beautiful  homestead  lies  on  Section  2  of  Hickory 
Township  and  whose  landed  possessions  com- 
prise S.">2  acres.  Through  his  unaided  exertions 
he  has  risen  to  prominence  as  a  fanner.  Noth- 
ing aided  lfim  in  his  struggle  except  the  fact  that 
lie  was  |>orn  of  tine  pioneer  parentage  and  in- 
herited the  splendid  traits  which  characterized 
the  men  who  developed  our  western  hinds.  His 
early  home  was  in  a  log  cabin  destitute  of  nearly 
every  comfort.  New  his  heme  is  one  of  tin1 
most  comfortable  and  convenient  to  he  found  iu 
the  entire  county.  Hot  and  cold  water  are  to 
he  found  in  every  room,  while  gasoline  furnishes 
light  for  the  residence.  By  the  aid  of  a  gasoline 
engine,  water  i>  forced  from  a  s|.r'.nLr  to  a  tank 
on  a  high  hill  hack  of  the  house.  From  the 
tank  the  water  is  forced  into  the  house,  the  barn 
and  the  feedlots,  sufficient  being  furnished  the 
hitter  to  water  300  head  of  stock.  The  stock- 
harn,  S2xfio  foot  in  dimensions,  is  on.-  of  .the 
most  complete  in  this  region,  in  fact  in  all  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  Every  facility  has 
been  provided  for  the  prompt  and  easy  rare  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred  head  of  stock,  and  only 
the  best  cattle  and  boss  are  bred  on  the  place. 

The  Dixon  family  was  founded  in  America  by 
John  Dixon  in  1832.  ],e  being  accompanied  by 
his  family,  which  included  a  son.  James,  hern  in 


county  Tyrone.  Ireland,  in  IS1C.  After  landing 
in  New  York,  the  family  traveled  overlaud  to 
Ohio  and  settled  in  Coshocton  County,  that  state, 
when'  tin1  parents  died  about  lS-tl.  One  ol  the 
children.  Jane,  remained  in  Ohio,  dying  there  in 
isi.:.  Three  sons,  .lames.  Robert  and  Sti  wart, 
came  to  Illinois,  where'  James  secured  employ- 
ment on  the  canal.  Later  he  went  to  !,.  ..•  and 
worked  as  a  farm  hand  for  nine  dollars  per 
mouth.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  had  drawn 
only  four  dollars  of  his  wages,  and  with  the 
balance  of  the  money  he  boughl  a  tract  of  wild 
land  in  Iowa.  From  there  he  came  to  Schuyler 
County,  ill.,  where  lie  bought  eightly  acres  now 
known  as  the  Fisher  farm.  This  ho  -  Id  for 
$8,000,  which,  with  $1,000  additional,  he  in- 
vested in  202  acres  of  land  where  his  son  now 
reside-.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  Si  |  tenib  r 
IS,  100(1,  he  owned  132  acres  of  as  fertile  land  a- 
could  he  found  iu  the  county. 

Iii  February,  18u2,  .Tames  Dixon  married  Mi<s 
Rhoda  Welkes,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  ac- 
companied her  parents  to  Illinois,  settlim:  in 
i  -a  Township.  Fulton  County.  Of  her  mar- 
riage four  children  were  horn,  namely:  Robert 
Bruce,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Bruce;  Margaret,  who  married  William  Price, 
a  farmer  in  Hickory  Township ;» John  of  Peoria; 
and  Frank,  ivho  is  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  The  recollections  of 
James  Dixon  extended  hack  to  the  days  when 
the  city  of  Chicago  was  only  a  duck  pond;  he 
remembered  also  one  of  the  first  steam  railroads 
in  America,  that  being  the  one  built  from  New- 
York  City  to  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Iu  youth  he  worked 
on  the  old  canal  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  where  the 
work  was  done  with  the  aid  of  shovels  and 
wheel), arrows.  In  politics  he  was  a  stanch 
Democrat.  In  early  days  he  underwent  many 
privations  and  hardships,  hut  his  genial  Irish 
wit  always  saved  the  day  and  brought  him 
friends  in  every  circle  of  so.  ietj . 

Born  in  Woodland  Township.  Fulton  County. 
111.,  November  •">.  1853,  Bruce  Dixon  remained  i  I 
home  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  aue.  In 
is?!  he  married  Mary  Parker,  who  died  in  iss:;. 
leaving  two  children,  namely:  Sadie,  who  ;-■  the 
wife  of  Lee  Bollinger,  a  farmer  near  Sheldon's 
Grove.  Schuyler  County;  and  Roy,  who  married 
Miss  Sackman  and  lives  on  a  farm  in  Schuyler 
County.  Thedaughter  has  a  son.  Ernest,  while 
Roy  has  two  sons.  Russell  and  Kenneth.  The 
so.-oud  wife  of  l'.ruce  Dixon  was  Lizzie  I.auder- 
bach,  who  died  about  1S03.  There  were  three 
children  of  this  union;  Grove,  Earl  and  Lizzie, 
the  last-named  having  died  in  infancy.  The 
present  wife  of  Bruce  Dixon  was  Miss  Ftta  Tay- 
lor, born  July  20.  ]s7h,  in  Springfield.  111.,  where 
her  father.  James  Taylor,  also  was  horn  and 
reared.  The  death  of  Mr.  Taylor  occurred  in 
1006.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixon  List  one  child  w  h" 
died  in  infancy,  and  have  surviving  one  son. 
Clifford,  born  April  20,  1S07.  For  fifty-four 
years  Mr.  Dixon  has  made  his  home  in  Schuy- 
ler County  and  ha.-  been  identified  with  tie-  peo- 
ple of  Hickory  Township,   where  he  bought  his 
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one  of  the  largest  land-owners  of  the  township. 
Despite  the  labor  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  property  lie  lias  leisure  tor  partici- 
pation in  neighborhood  affairs,  keeps  posted  con- 
cerning national  problems  and  furthermore  fre- 
quently enjoys  a  hunt  in  the  woods,  where  his 
skilled  marksmanship  is  brought  into  evidence 
through  the  game  thai  falls  beneath  his  unerring 
aim. 

DODDS,  Oren  E.,  a  farmer  of  entorpri  ' 

progressive  tendencies,  and  a  young  man  of  ex- 
cellent traits  of  character,  was  born  in  Bain- 
bridge  Township,  Schuyler  County,  111.,  his  pres- 
ent home.  March  •">.  ls~7.  His  parents  were 
Thomas  and  Emily  (Ward)  Dodds..  native--  of 
Schuyler  County,  whose  family  history  will  be 
found  in  a  separate  biographical  narrative  in 
this  immediate  connection.  Mr.  Dodds  grew  to 
manhood  on  the  homestead  farm,  his  youth  being 
passed  in  assisting  in  the  routine  of  labor  upon 
the  place,  and  attending  the  district  schools  of 
the  vicinity.  After  remaining  with  his  parents 
until  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  lie  began 
farming  on  his  own  responsibility,  cultivating  a 
farm  belonging  to  his  father.  In  1004,  Mr. 
Dodds  bought  124  acre-  of  land  known  as  the 
"McCormick  farm,"  and  situated  in  Sections  12 
and  I::.  P.ainbridge  Township,  to  which  he  moved 
in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The  place  was  in  a 
neglected  condition,  and  lie  proceeded  to  put  up 
fences,  build  barns,  and  materially  improve  the 
dwelling,  until  he  transformed  the  property  into 
a  comfort  able,  and  attractive  home.  Besides 
general  farming  he  devotes  considerable  atten- 
tion to  stock  raising,  and  I  needs  a  good  grade  of 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs. 

On  March  26.  1002.  Mr.  Dodds  was  joined  in 
matrimonial  bonds,  with  Margaret  L.  Bellamy, 
who  was  born  January  20.  1SS4.  ;m,|  js  a  daugh- 
ter of  D.  M.  and  l.uoinda  (Greer)  Bellamy,  both 
natives  of  Schuyler  County.  Her  father,  who 
was  a  well  known  farmer,  died  January  SO,  1004, 
and  her  mother  is  still  living  on  the  old  home- 
stead farm  in  Bainbridgo  Township,  To  the  union 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodds  two  children  have  been 
born,  namely:  George  Madison,  bom  April  12. 
1003;  and  rAtcv  E..  born  March  24,  1007. 

I'oliticallv.  Mr.  Dodds  is  an  adherent  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  held  the  office  of  Tax 
Collector  from  1000  to  1002.  discharging  its  du- 
ties with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  constituents.  Fraternally,  he  is  identified 
with  the  M.  W.  A..  Ploasantview  Camp.  No. 
2040.  Mrs.  Dodds  is  a  communicant  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  her  hus- 
band is  .-.  liberal  contributor.  He  is  also  a  gen- 
erous supporter  of  the  can f  education,  and  of 

all  benevolent  enterprises,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife   are   highl\    esteemed   throughout    the   com- 


D0DDS,     Thomas.— F< 


Dodds  family  have  taken  an  active  and  leading 
i    ural    development    and    the 

County,   and   (heir  participation    has   never   been 
j   suggestive  of  weak  or  dis 
houorabli  Thomas   Dodds,    the   repre- 

nown  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  was  i«,m  in  Caiitiehl.  Mahoning  County, 
(  i  ,  ■  (  ictol  •  •!■  -."',  IV. -j.  a  soli  of  Samuel  and  Mar- 
.1  v  ml  'odds.  His  parents  were 
both  born  in  Countv  Down.  Ireland,  the  mother 
coming  to  Amori*  a  when  bill  a  child  and  the 
father  when  a  young  man.  their  families  settling 
:•  <  ■  ,.l  1.  where  their  marriage  Oi  curred. 
S  iiiuel  Dod.ls  was  horn  dune  IS.  ISIS,  and  came 
to  America  in  1N45,  first  locating  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  plied  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker. 
Later  he  removed  to  Mahoning  County,  Ohio. 
where  he  married  Miss  Wilson  June  10.  1S4S, 
and  in  1S5S  came  with  his  family  to  Schuyler 
Countv,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Section  23,  l'.ain- 
brid-'o  Township.  They  first  arrived  at  Fred- 
erick and  walked  to  an  uncle's  place  in  Bain- 
hridge Township,  where  they  remained  until  the 
father  could  complete  a  log  cabin  on  his  land. 
IP  worked  at  his  trade  until  he  could  clear  the 
farm  am!  derive  his  living  from  it-  products, 
after  which  he  continued  his  improvements  on 
,-  :  ,:  ,j  nnd  added  a  10-acre  tract  to  his  origi- 
nal purchase.  Finally  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  establishing  one  of  the  finest  homesteads  of 
in  Baiubridge  Township,  and  here  bis 
widow  still  resides  with  her  son  Samuel.  The 
I  ml  and  father  passed  away  October  25, 
1!>04.  at  the  age  of  eighty-sis  years. 

The  deceased  was  a  strong  man  intellectually 
and  morallv.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat, 
and  quite  prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of  the 
county,  serving  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many 
years!  and  also  as  Supervisor  of  the  township. 
While  ii"t  a  member  of  any  church,  lie  liberally 
contributed  to  the  support  of  several  Protestant 
..,„  .  ies  and  was  always  prompt  to  uphold 
worthy  'movements  of  a  charitable  and  moral 
nature.  Any  public  enterprise  which  promised 
well    for   Bainbridce  Township  could   rely   upon 

the  :,ssistai of  Samuel  Dodds  to  the  full  extent 

of  liis  means.  While  a  man  of  strong  and  de- 
cided character,  he  was  free  in  commending  the 
work  of  others,  ami  there  was  no  one  to  whom 
he  "ave  so  much  credit  for  his  own  success  ami 
ness  in  the  world  as  to  his  faithful  ami 
life-long  partner,  bis  honored  wife  and  now  his 

Willow. 

The  foil, .win-  named  children  were  horn  to 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Dodds:  William  .T.  Dodds. 
horn  December  2.".  1S40,  and  who  is  a  farmer 
lh-Tii"  near  the  old  homestead;  Thomas;  Samuel. 
horn  September  2.',.  1S54.  and  living  with  Ins 
mother  on  the  home  farm  in  Section  2:'..  Btnii- 
hiid.'e  Township:  Martha,  now  the  wite  ol  J:t 
son  Ward,  whose  farm  is  In  Sei  tioi  12.  K  i 
l>vicl  -e  Tow  >  ship:  Mary  F...  who  inarr  ed  11 
Drave.  her  husband's  place  being  on   the  south 

Sarah  J.,  wife  of  Thomas  Herron.  who  reside  on 
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jtion  13,  and  i:iizabeth,  who  died 
ild  of 


famih 


Thomas  Dodds,  the  mon  1 
came  with  his  parents  from  Ohio  to  Schuyler 
County  when  lie  was  about  six  years  of  age. 
In  the  district  schoi  !  of  Cambridge  Township  he 
therefore  obtained  must  of  his  education,  remain- 
ing on  the  "hi  home  farm  until  his  marriage  iu 
187-1,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  fie  then 
rented  a  farm  of  Thomas  Ilerron.  making  his 
home  with  l  li.it  gentleman's  family  for  some 
time.  He  afterward  moved  to  the  farm,  which 
he  had  also  rented  and  which  he  successfully 
operated  until  1ST*.),  when  he  purchased  sixty 
acres  in  Section  11,  nainhridge  Township,  then 
only  partially  improved,  hut  which  he  has  since 

transformed  into  ot f  the  handsomest  and  most 

productive  farms  in  this  part  of  the  county.  He 
has  made  several  additions  to  his  original  pur- 
chase, so  that  his  homestead  now  consists  of  ISO 
acres.  He  lias  a  beautiful  home  and  surrounded 
by  his  family  and  numerous  friends,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enjoy  life  aud  benefit  the  lives  of  others. 
His  public  services  to  the  community  have  bam 
noticeable,  as  he  lias  held  with  honor  several 
township  offices,  including  those  of  Assessor  and 
Supervisor.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  while 
his  ancestry  and  his  warm  sympathies  make  him 
a  member  of  the  Mutual  Protective  League. 
Both  lie  and  his  family  are  members  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church.  Although  well 
known  and  highly  esteenn  d  as  a  public  man  and 
as  a  large  breeder  and  shipper  of  live-stock,  Mr. 
Dodds  probably  takes  the  most  substantial  and 
the  deepest  pride  in  the  fact  that  ho  has  given 
each  of  his  children  a  good  education  and  fitted 
them  to  he  useful  members  of  society,  and  from 
whatever  point  his  life  is  viewed,  it  is  found  to 
lie  guided  by  a  strong  mind  and  regulated  by  a 
Christian  conscience.  Mr.  Dodds  is  also  a  man 
of  strong  physical  coustituti  >n,  as  is  illustrated 
by  a  serious  accident  which  befell  him  twelve 
ago.  On  February  13,  1v:>\  he  was  sawing  a 
large  tree,  and.  after  cutting  it  through,  started 
to  run  in  the  opposite  direction  from  which  he 
expected  it  to  fall.  Through  some  miscalcula- 
tion, it  fell  toward  and  upon  him,  crashing  him 
to  the  earth.  At  first  if  was  thought  that  he 
had  been  killed,  but  although  his  injuries  were 
very  severe,  he  lias  now  almost  recovered,  and 
his  friends  prophesy  many  more  years  of  useful- 
ness and  honor  for  him. 

On  February  2.">..  IS71.  Mr.  Dodds  was  wedded 
to  Miss  Nancy  A.  Ward,  who  has  borne  him 
eleven  children,  namely:  Julia,  now  the  wife  of 
William  Malcomson,  a  farmer  of  Rushvilie 
Township.  Schuyler  County;  Oren,  a  farmer  of 
Bainbridge  Township,  who  married  Margaret 
Bellamy:  Alma,  wife  of  Bert  Gabbert.  a  resident 
of  Beardstown,  111.;  Curtis,  living  on  the  old 
home  farm;  Herbert,  who  died  In  infancy; 
Mabel,  who.  with  filial  affection  and  rare  judg- 
ment, is  devoting  her  life  to  the  care  of  I  le 
household  and  the  motherless  children;  Law- 
rence, a  graduate  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Rushvilie  Normal  College,  class  of   1907; 


Margaretie  and  Veretta  Jane  (twins),  the  latter 
of  whom  died  in  infancy;  David  and  Daisy,  also 
twins,  the  latter  dying  young. 

The  faithful  motto  i  of  tins  family  died  on  the 
loth  of  June,  li>!)ti.  She  was  a  devout  Christian, 
and  one  of  the  first  converts  to  join  the  Mount 
Carmel  Church  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  Ward 
school  house  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson.  Mrs. 
Dodd's  character  was.  tender,  lovable  and  help- 
ful. She  was  always  anxious  to  assist  any  one 
in  trouble  and  never  wailed  for  an  invitation  be- 
fore doing  acts  of  kindness.  Iu  the  home  es- 
pecially, tb"  beauties  ol  her  being  blossomed  in 
their  fulness;  it  was  always  the  abode  of  the 
Christian  woman,   where  forj  loving 

kindness  overrode  the  rigors  of  stern  justice;  and 
it  was  here  that  the  full  measure  of  the  loss 
caused  by  her  death  is  more  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated. 

DODDS,  Watson,  a  very  creditable  type  of  the 
younger  element  among  the  farming  population 
of  Scbuj  ler  County,  111.,  was  born  in  Bainbridge 
Township,  where  his  home  is  still  located,  on 
August  :.).  1ST t.  lie  is  a  son  of  William  J.  and 
ro  ■   rHatfield)  Dodds.  natives  of  Ohio  aud 

Illinois,  respectively.  The  paternal  grand- 
parents, Samuel  and  Margaret  Dodds.  were  orig 
inally  from  Ireland  and  the  grandparents  on  the 
side,  Charles  and  .Mary  (Lamaster) 
Hatfield,  born  in  Kentucky,  were  among  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  Schuyler  County,  their  advent 
in  this  region  dating  bark  to  1S24.  The  career 
of  Samuel  Dodds  and  that  of  William  J.  Dodds 
are  portrayed  in  separate  narratives,  published 
in  this  series  of  personal  records. 

Watson  Dodds  was  reared  upon  the  paternal 
far,:i.  receiving  his  education  in  the  district 
schools  of  the  neighborhood.  Alter  assisting  iu 
work  upon  the  home  place  until  he  was  about 
twentj  years  of  age,  he  commenced  farming  for 
himself  on  property  owned  by  bis  father-in-law, 
on  Section  15,  Bainbridge  Township,  where  he 
remained  seven  years.  In  1S9S  he  purchased 
Ihi  acres  in  Section  15  of  the  same  township, 
whirl,  he  improved  and  developed  it  into  a  very 
e  farm.  This  place  he  disposed  of  in 
lfHiti,  ,.ii\ing  eighty  acres  in  Section  14,  Bain- 
bridge Township,  the  purchase  price  being  $110 
per  acre.  It  is  one  of  the  choicest  SO-acre  tracts 
in  the  entire  township,  and  was  bought  for  use 
as  a  permanent  home.  Mr.  Dodds  raises  a  fine 
grade  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  a  pure  breed  of 
Poland-China  hogs.  Formerly,  he  belonged  to 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  for  a  considera- 
l,le  period,  was  Master  of  the  Grange.  A  thor- 
ouirhlv  practical  fanner,  with  strong  common 
sense!  and  sound  judgment,  he  combines  all  the 
qualities    of    a    successful    agriculturist.     He    is 

the  bearer  of  oi '  the  leadiug  names  in  his 

locality,  the  Dodds  family  having  been 

m    >     identified    with    the    growth    nnd 
oi-ity  of  tbi-  i  ortion  of  Si  huylor  i 

On  July  '■>.  1S92,  Mr.  Dodds  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Eva  A.  Strong,  who  was  born  in 
Illinois    -in    December    15,    1S72,    a    daughtet    of 
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•  mid 

Thomas  Q.  and  Augusta  Strong,  nativi 

nois    and    New     York    respectively.      'I 
dreu   have  blessed   the  union  of    Mr. 
Dodds,    namely:     Iva    B.,    born    March 
and  Forrest  L.,  born  June  -1.   1S95. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Dodds  is  an  earnest 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  one  of 
active  political  workers  of  the  towns 
two  years,  he  held  the  office  of  Coll< 
served  as  School  Treasurer  eight  years, 
his  wile  are  members  of  the  MethocTU 
pal  Church,  South,  and  both  arc  hch 
esteem  by  many  friends. 


DODDS,  William  J.,  a  farmer  of  sterling  char- 
acter and  recognized  merit.,  who  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Schuyler  County,  lil..  for  fifty  years,  ami 
pursues  ids  wonted  occupation  in  Section  23, 
Bainbridge  Township,  was  born  in  Mahoning 
County,  Ohio.  December  25,  1849,  a  son  of 
Samuel  and  Margarette  (Wilson)  Dodds,  natives 
of  Ireland.  Details  in  regard  to  his  ;, 
career,  and  further  particulars  relating  to  the 
■  family  history,  may  he  found  in  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Thomas  Dodds  appearing  elsewhere  in 
this  connection.  William  Dodds  was  brought  to 
Illinois  by  his  parents  when  he  was  nine  years 
old,  and  here  received  his  education  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  home 
farm  until  the  time  of  his  marriage.  After  that 
event  he  followed  farming  on  ]■,  nted  land  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  ISTii,  lie  bought  a  farm  in 
Section  2:;,  Bainbridge  Township,  which  has  been 
his  home  ever  since,  lie  owns  forty-two  acres, 
operates,  in  all,  122  acres,  anil  is  considered  a 
thorough  and  systematic  farmer. 

On  August  11.  isTit.  Mr.  1 'odds  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Josephine  Elatlield,  who  was  born 
in  Schuyler  County,  August  11,  1S49,  a  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Mary  (Lameaster)  Hatfield,  na- 
tives of  Kentucky,  who  were  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Schuyler  County,  arriving  about  the 
year  1824.  When  they  located  in  Bainbridge 
Township.  Indians  were  much  more  numerous 
than  white  people  in  this  region,  and  even  after 
the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Dodds.  traces  of  the  wan- 
dering tribes  were  visible  in  every  direction. 
Charles  Hatfield  died  at  the  home  of  his  son. 
Hugh  Hatfield,  in  Bainbridge  Township,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six  years.,  while  his  widow  died  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodds,  when 
eight-soy, >n  years  old.  Five  children  ' 
horn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodds.  as  follows:  Watson, 
Charles.  Frank.  G  rover,  and  Grace  A.  A 
biographical  record  of  Watson  Dodds  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  connection.  Charles  Dodds. 
who  married  Bertha  Newell,  is  n  stock-feeder  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jacksonville.  111.:  Crank  is  at 
home:  Grover,  who  married,  r.ily  Herron,  is  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Bainl  ridge  Township,  and 
is  the  father  .if  three  children,  Zilpha,  Beulah 
and  Sarah  :  and  Grace  is  w  th  her  pan  nts 

In   politics,   Mr.  Dodds   is   a    supp  rn  r 
Democratic    party,    and    In  ■    v>  i  '1  'red    creditable 
service  in  various  township  nil    es.  Me  lias  lived 
in  Schuyler  County  since  1S5S.  and  has  faithfully 


if  a  useful  citizen,  doing 
the  development  of  the 
icing  iden titled  v.  ith  the 
immunity  of  which  he  is 


DODGE,  J.  Reuben,  a  very  worthy  and  credita- 
ble type  of  the  mnger  element  of  the  agricul- 
tural class  in  Schuyler  County,  111.,  who  is  liked 
.0  i|  respected  by  his  neighbors  in  Littleton 
Township,  and  enjoys  tl  ■  confidence  and  good 
wil  of  all  who  have  dealings  with  him  as  a 
farmer  nd  stock-raiser,  was  born  in  the  same 
Township,  September  :!<>,  lv77.  Mr.  Dodge  is  a 
son  of  John  s.  and  Raphael  (Moore)  Dodge,  of 
Mi-Lean  County,  111.,  and  his  grandparents  on 
the  n  tenia]  side  were  Solomon  and  Elizabeth 
r  springer)  Dodge.  Of  the  children  of  John  S. 
Dod  e  and  wife,  three  sons  and  three  daughters 
are  still  living,  the  subjeel  of  h  s  personal  rec- 
ord being  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth.  Both 
■11  known  and  highly  esteemed 
ii.  where  they  now  reside. 

Reuben    Dodge    received    his 

common    sch  ols    of    Littleton 

until    he   readied 

Shortly  after  at- 


pa.  I'- 
ll 


us  of  Littlet 
early    youtl 
nion    in    the 
iship,   remaining  ai    lion 
ige  of  twenty-one  years 


his  majority,  together  with  his  brother 
Truman  be  rented  a  farm  of  2';o  acres,  on  which 
he  lived  five  years.  Subsequently,  he  located  on 
the  1  in  ami  in  .section  n;.  Littleton  Tow  nship, 
his  lather  bavins  withdrawn  from  active  busi- 
ness in  March,  1907.  The  farm  consists  of  1G0 
acres,  well  improved  and  in  good  condition.  Be- 
sides Lvnerai  farming,  Mr.  Do  Ige  d 
siderable  attention  to  raisin-  horses,  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  profitable  results  attend  his  efforts. 

i  ■■  i  tol  i  -  . ■"  1900.  Mr.  D  idge  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Florence  Esther  Sweeney,  who 
v,  -n  in  Camden  Township.  Schuyler  County, 

111..  May  29.  1SS5.  Mrs.  Dodge  is  a  daughter  of 
Join  and  Lucretia  (Lake)  Sweeney,  and  her 
latin  r  is  a  prominent  and  successful  farmer  of 
i  Ion  Township,  she  received  her  education 
partly  in  Kennedy's  Normal  School  at  Rushville, 
[11..  o  ]  ursuing  a  course  of  study  in  Michigan. 
in  the  High  School  at  Flint.  For  some  time,  she 
w.-s  a  teacher  in  the  district  schools  in  Schuyler 
County. 

ally.  Mr.  Dodge  is  a  supporter  of  the 
Rp|  nblican  party,  and  takes  a  good  citizen's  in- 
teresl  in  public  affairs.  He  and  his  amiable 
wife  are  regarded  as  anion-  the  most  estimable 
:  if  the  locality. 

DOYLE,  Simon  (deceased),  than  whom  no 
farmer  of  the  early  days  in  Schuyler  County, 
111.,  ivas  more  worthy  or  more  deeply  respected, 
■  n  of  eminent  usefulness  and  a  man  of 
!'  '  -s  life,  was  born  in  Maysville.  Ky..  Sep- 
te  er  ■  ".  1S21.  Tie  was  a  son  of  FAw  I  d  :  nd 
.la-,.'  fDickson)  Doyle,  natives  of  Kentucky, 
n-as    1  oi  a    in    1T9R.        At    an 

r-arh    day  I'd  \    rd  1  >o.i  le  i  I  rom  Kentucky  to 

\    i  ii    '  ity.   Hi.,   dur     _       e  '         li-s  and 

thence  removed   to   Rushville,   Schuyler   County, 
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In  early  life  Simon  Doyle  (ollov  ed  tl  •■  •  i»  :  r's 
trade .  continuing  in  this  or  •u|iation  u  it,]  [•), 
except  during  the  |  ei  od  in  which  ;,. 
gaged  in  the  Mexican  War.  On  Maj  .  -(47. 
he  enlisted  in  an  iudi  [)endeui  envalrj  co  ip  my] 
of    which    he   liecame    Second    Lieutenant    under 

Capt.  Adam  S.   Dunlap.  and  saw  -t 

field  under   Brig.   Gen.  John    i:.   Wool,    tin 
p.my    being    mustered    out     November    T.     IS4S. 
His  widow,  who  still  survivi  the  lew 

pensioners  for  service  rendered  by  sonn 
of  th^ir  family  in  that   war. 

On  September  2,  1S4D,  Mr.  Doyle,  with  a 
large  party  from  Schuyler  County,  left  Rushville 
for  the  g<'hl  fields  of  California,  and  there  was 
engaged  in  quest  of  precious  metal  from  1S40 
until  1852,  being  among  the  fortunate  ones  whose 
labors  were  rewarded  with  sin-cess.  Roturniug 
to  Illinois  in  1832,  he  made  but  a  brief  sojourn 
in  Rushville,  when  buying  a  lot  of  cattle  and 
horses  he  started  to  drive  them  through  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  When  he  reached  the  Indian 
country  the  drove  was  stampeded,  and  12  head 
of  cattle  were  lost.  Finally  arriving  at  his  des- 
tination, he  made  a  profitable  sale  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  stock,  but  in  the  meantime  had 
bought  a  ranch,  which  he  was  obliged  to  sell 
at  a  loss.  In  the  fall  of  ISofl.  he  bought  out  the 
interests  of  the  oritur  heir-  of  his  father's  es- 
tate. This  consisted  of  1G0  acres  lying  in  Sec- 
tion 1.  Ruena  Vista  Township,  where  he  made 
his  home  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Jan- 
uary 14.  1SS5.  lie  was  a  man  of  great  force 
of  character,  and  while  firm  in  his  opinions, 
was  tolerant  in  regard  to  the  views  of 
others,  recognizing  fully  in  all.  the  innate 
right  to  entertain  views  contrary  to  his  own. 
lie  was  animated  by  the  most  kindly  impulses, 
generous  to  the  needy,  and  hospitable  to  all. 
No  one  in  destitution  or  straitened  circumstances 
was  ever  turned  from  his  doi  r  empty-hande  I.  In 
all  his  relations,  public  and  private,  he  illus- 
trated the  virtues  proverbially  characteristic  of 
the  genial,  chivalrous,  sincere  and  honorable 
Kentucky  gentleman. 

On  August  •"">.   18.">Ci,   Mr.  Doyle  was  united   in 
marriage  with  Mildred  Bagby.  who  was  born  in 
Glasgow,   Ky..   a    daughter  of   Sylvanus   M.   and 
Frances    (Courtsi    Bagby.    natives    of    VI  . 
Three    children     bless,.,!     this     union,     namely.: 
Charles  M..  Edward  M.  and  John  B.     The  eldest 
son.  Charles  M..  was  born  July  30.  1857.  on   ih> 
homestead    farm,    where    he    now    resides,    and 
which  has  always  been  his  heme.     He   received 
bis  education   in  the  district  schools,  the  Rush- 
ville public  school,  and  Eureka  College. 
M..  born  September  27.  1840.  married  Carrie   M 
Lambert,    and    lives    in    Rushville.     Before    Iks 
marriage  he  and  his  brother  had  joint  charge  of 
the  home  farm.     John  B.  was  Iwrn  Jim 
and    died    in    .Topliu.    Mo..    September   21      ISOO. 
Tic  enlisted  in  the  T'tah  Regiment   of  Vol 
Light    Artillery    during    the.    Spanish-A  in 

War  and  served  as  Corporal,  being  mustered  into 
service  July  14.  ISns.  Charles  M.  Dovle.  the 
eldest   son.    has    always    made    a    specialty    of 


raising  Shropshire  sheep,  and  new  has  more 
than  Kit  head  o  Hue,  n  tered  stock.  He 
is  a  prominent  and  influential  citizen,  a  Dem- 
ocrat in  politics,  and  lias  twice  ii 
I'is  ton  its  iip  oi  the  Bo  ird  of  Supen  isors. 
Fraternally,  he  is  altiliated  with  the  M.  \V.  A. 
His  aged  mother,  a  woman  of  the  most  es- 
timable traits  ol  i  liaractcr.  and  the  i 
profound  respect  on  the  part  of  all  who  know 
her.  still  lives  with  him  on  the  homestead  ami 
is  en  the  honored  roll  of  pensioners  of  the  Mex- 
ican War.  she  is  ;,  devout  member  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  was  her  lamented  hus- 
band. 

Simon  Doyle  was  a  stanch  Democrat  in  pol- 
itics, ami  exercised  a  strong  influence  in  local 
party  eoum  Ms.  He  filled  various  county  olfices 
«  itl)  en  dil  u.  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  constituents,  having  successively  served  as 
Treasurer.  County  Clerk  and  Sheriff  of  S 
County.  In  fraternal  circles,  he  was 
with  the  I.  O.  i  >.  1'..  of  which  he  was  a  charter 
a  i  inber.  rl  lie  loss  of  such  a  man  v  is  son  Ij 
felt  throughout  the  entire  community,  and  his 
memory  is  warmly  cherished  by  those  who  still 
revert  to  his  broad  philanthropy,  and  his  fidelity 

to    the    best    interests    of    the    locality    v, 

greater  portion  of  his  exemplary  life  was  spent. 

DYSON,  Edwin,  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
I  h  icy.  is  erne  of  the  old  gu  fd  of 
Illinois  editors,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years 
engaged  in  newspaper  work,  and  for 
forty  years  editor  of  The  'linns.  Mr.  Dyson 
was  born  in  Shaw.  Lancashire,  England,  July 
2S.  1s::n.  and  was  the  youngest  child  of  James 
and  Ilanna  Dyson,  who  emigrated  to  America 
in   1841. 

James  Dyson,  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  June  12.  ISflO.  and  was  married 
to  Hannah  Wilson  in  England,  and  they  came 
to  America  with  their  family  of  four  sons,  in 
compaio  with  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  of 
Mrs.  Dyson.  They  took  passage  in  a  sailing 
vessel  and  were  thirteen  weeks  on  the  water. 
landing  at  New  Orleans.  Here  they  met  with 
persons  who  directed  them   to  Rushville  as  one 

of  the  most    promising  towns    in   the   lie un- 

try.  and  they  cane  up  the  Mississipppi  and  Illi- 
nois Rivers  on  a  steamlwat.  and  landed  at  Erie. 
Schuyler  County,  continuing  their  journev  over- 
land to  Rushville. 

Life   on    the    frontier   was    a    new    i 
to  them  as  in  the  old  country,  Mr.  Dysot 
been    employed    in    the    textile    mills,    and    soon 
after  arriving  in  Rushville  he  started  oi 
pecting  tour  to  make  a  new  location,  and  visited 
the  Galena   country,   which   was  then  attracting 
large  numbers   of   settlers.     But   on    > 
he  was   taken    ill    and  died  August   4.   1841.      His 
widow    was    thus   left    iii    a    new    country   with 
-   •  hildren  to  care  for.  but  she  was  one 

ol    tit self-reliant,    sturdy    women    who    soon 

■     sell     to      1 -••>ms    ami    manners 

of    her   adopted    country.      She    was    afterwards 
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married  to  Mr.  Hampton,  and  died  in  Rushville 
January  0,  1S'J3. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1S54,  that  Edwin 
Dyson  began  his  newspaper  career,  and  be  was 
then  apprenticed  to  Daniel  K.  II.  Johnson,  editor 
of  "The  Schuyler  Democrat,"  and  as  0iuce 
"devil"  assisted  in  getting  out  the  first  issue  of 
thai  paper  on  April  20,  1S31.  Two  years  later,- 
when  the  paper  was  sold  to  George  Washington 
Scripps.  be  remained  an  employe  of  the  olliee 
and  eight  years  later  removed  to  St.  Louis  to 
take  a  position  on  "The  St.  Louis  Republican" 
(now  the  Republic). 

While  a  resident  of  St.  Louis  he  was  sought 
by  local  Democrats  to  return  and  take  chargi    ol 

Tin-    Times,    then    owned    by    a    stock    company,  George    Dyson    received    his   education    in    the 

and   in    the  summer   of    JSUS   he   purchased    the       [tushvi'lle   Union    Schools,   and   after  completing 

paper   at   Sheriff's  sale  and   since  July  2,    1808.  his  studies  applied  himself  to  teaching.     For  live 

has  been   editor  and   proprietor  and  has   placed  years,    he    taught    in    the   so s    of    Frederick, 

The  Times  in  the  front  rank  of  country  news-  Ilunrsville    and    Browning,     ill cupyiug    the 

papers-.  position  of  Principal   in  each.     During*  the  last 

While     always    upholding    the    principles    of  administration  of  President  Cleveland  Mr.  Dvson 

Democracy,    Mr.    Dyson    has    not    figured    con-  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  the  city  of  Rush- 

spicuously  as   a   politician,   and   his   term   of   no-  ville.    and   since    the   expiration    of    his    term    in 

litical    office-holding    has    been    limited    to    two  that   office,   he   has   served    as    Vice-President  of 

terms  as  County  Treasurer.  the   Bank  of  Schuyler  County,   to  the  affairs  of 

On   April    2,    lsr.n.    Mr.   Dyson    was   united   in  which  be  has  diligently  devoted  his  attention  as 

marriage    to    Mary    Francos    lrvin.    daughter   of  aeiive    inana"er       That     he    tlNclvu-vs 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    Henderson    lrvin,    who  s, bullies    of    this    important    position    with 

emigrated  from   Kentucky   in    1S43.     Mr.   Irviu's  marked  ability  and  fidelity,   is  the  consensus  of 

parents.  Starling  and  Elizabeth  (Leysher)    lrvin.  „  ^\m\\\   ,  10  commercial  and  financial 

bad   located   in    Littleton   Township  as   early   as  circles  0f  that   portion  of   the  State,  and   1 n- 

1S39,   coming   from    Garrard    County,    Kentucky.  joys    the  confidence  and  respect   of  the  business 

They   were   of    Scotch    descent    and    removed    to  and    agricultural    elements   of    Schuyler   County 

Kentucky  from  Xova  Scotia.  to    an    unusual    extent.      Although    absorbingly 

Three  children  were  hern  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  occupied  with  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  man- 
Dyson,  ami  they  are  all  living.  Jennie  L.  was  ngemeui  of  the  hank,  he  finds  time  to  take  an 
married  to  Dwight  K.  Kay.  who  died  February  earnest  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  his 
27.  inns;  Orion  E.  was  imwried  to  Miss  Jessie  city.  In  politics,  he  is  a  steadfast  supi»rter  of 
MeCorkle,  and  now  resides  in  Chicago;  Howard  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
P.  is  associated  with  his  father  in  editing  "The  On  March  2b\  I'.mis.  Mr.  Dvson  was  united  in 
Times."  marriage   to   Miss    Marie   Bassett,   of   Paris.    Mo. 

Mrs.    Dyson   is   of   •  of   the  oldest    and    must 

DYSON,    George. — Upon    the    sound   judgment,  prominent    families    ol    Missouri    and    is    a    cul- 

sagaeity,  integrity  and  faithful  devotion  to  duty  hired  and  charming  lady, 
of  the  directing  heads  of   tin    numerous  private 

banking  institutions  which  accommodate  the  DYSON,  Howard  F.,  was  born  in  Rushville, 
financial  needs  of  the  rural  [wpulation.  depends,  ill..  1  >c<-enilier  17.  INTO,  and  has  ever  sinei  been 
in  a  large  degree,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  a  resident  of  that  city,  lie  was  graduated  from 
sections  where  these  institutions  are  located.  In  the  Bushville  High  School  in  1890.  and  ai'ter- 
tliis  respect  the  city  of  Rushville.  Schuyler  ward-  spent  two  years  at  Rose  Polytechnic  In- 
County,  111.,  and  the  agricultural  district  sur-  stitute.  Terre  Haute.  I  ml.  On  returning  home 
rounding  ir.  are  signally  favored  in  die  manage-  he  entered  upon  newspaper  work,  and  has  ever 
meut  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  Schuyler  since  been  connected  with  The  ltitshvilh  Times. 
County  by  one  so  eminently  im.-U:  fieri  for  that  While  engaged  in  his  newspaper  work.  Mr.  Dy- 
purpose  as  the  well-known  srentleinan  whose  son  has  devoted  some  of  his  leisure  time  to  local 
name  furnishes  the  caption  of  this  personal  historical  research,  and  his  "Local  Kemi- 
narrative.  Mr.  Dyson  was  born  in  Rushville.  111..  niscences  of  Lincoln'  was  published  in  the  Pro- 
March  2.  1n;;7.  Ele  is  a  son  of  Joseph  ami  Marth  i  cei  dinus  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  of  which 
(AVheelhouso)  Dyson,  his  lather  having  been  he  is  a  member.  His  most  important  service 
born  in  England,  in  is:'.1.  and  hi-  mother  in  the  in  this  line  has  been  rendered  as  author  and 
State  of  Ohio,  in  ISM.  His  paternal  great-.-rand-  editor  of  the  "History  of  Schuyler  Countv."  of 
father  was  of  Enu'lish  nativity,  as  was  also  which  this  biographic  chapter  constitutes  a  sup- 
Saniuel    Dyson,    bis    .         I                  On    the    ma-  plemcntal  part. 

ternal   side,   his   grandparents    ivere   'lea.-,,   and  a  graduate  ol   the  Rushville  Flish  School.  Mr. 

Mary  (Brown)   Wheelhouse,  the  former  boru   in  Dyson  has  ever  taken  an  interest  in  educational 
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matters,  and  in  1007,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Rushville  I  iiiou 
School   District. 

In  politics  Mr.  Dyson  has  always  allied  him- 
self with  the  Democratic  party  and  lias  served 
on  the  County  Central  Co  M  lee  o£  I  -  party 
as  Chairman  or  Secretary  since  lbOG,  save  in  the 
campaign  of  1904. 

On  December  13,  lnuT,  Mr.  Dyson  was  ap- 
pointed County  Surveyor  oi  Schuyler  County  to 
till  a  vacaucy,  and  in  ll»n>i  lias  been  renominated 
without  opposition  for  the  same  oflice. 

On  March  27,  isms.  Mr.  Dyson  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Alice  Mary  Deacon,  of  Eastbourne, 
England,  the  wedding  taking  place  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  brother  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  They 
have  three  children:  Edwin  Arthur,  Dorothy 
May  and  Marjory  Grace  Deacon  Dyson. 

EALES,  George  H.— The  -Kales  family  is  of 
old  Southern  stock,  George  II.  being  a  native 
of  Ralls  County.  Mo.,  horn  March  19,  ISoJ  a  son 
of  James  T.  and  Adelaide  (Lowe)  Eales.  Both 
the  father  and  the  paternal  grandfather  were 
born  in  Kentucky,  the  former,  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  migrating  to  Ralls  County 
when  he  was  about  six  years  of  age.  This  trans- 
fer of  the  family  home  from  Kentucky  to  Mis- 
souri was  made  in  IS  to,  and  in  the  hitter  Stale 
James  T.  Eales  was  married  to  Adelaide  Lowe, 
who  came  of  a  Virginia  stock  :  in  Missouri  ..I  o 
occurred  the  death  of  the  father  and  the  grand- 
father, who  for  many  years  previous  has  fol- 
lowed their  agricultural  occupations. 

The  children  of  James  T.  Eales  were  all  born 
in  Missouri,  being  the  issue  of  two  marriages. 
His  first  wife  was  Adelaide  Lowe,  as  stated, 
and  by  this  union  were  six  sons  and  one 
daughter,  of  whom  George  II.  was  the  first  born. 
Albert  is  living  and  Charles  died  at  the  age  of 
seven  years.,  Mary  J.,  now  the  wife  oi  Isaac  E. 
Groff,  and  Alfred,  are  both  residents  of  Han- 
nibal, Mo.,  while  Justus  T.  is  a  farmer  of  Kails 
County,  that  State,  ami  Benjamin  T.  is  a  farmer 
of  Bainbridge  Township,  Schuyler  County.  Wil- 
bur \V.  Kales,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  is  a 
resident  of  Watertown,  S.  Dak.,  and  holds  the 
position  of  General  Agent  of  the  International 
Harvester  Companv.  The  mother  of  this  fam- 
ily died  in  Kails  County.  Mo.,  in  1S7S. 

Mr.  Kales'  second  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Molly  Ann  Brambles,  became  the  mother  of 
four  children:  Nellie,  now  the  wife  of  Otis 
Helms,  who  are  residents  of  New  London,  Mo.: 
Otis,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years: 
Harry,  who  died  when  seven  years  of  age;  and 
Otto,  who  lives  in  Norfolk.  Ya..  but  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Navy,  serving  on 
the  battleship  "Ohio."  The  mother  is  making 
her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Helms. 

George  II.  Eales  was  reared  on  bis  father's 
farm  in  Ralls  County.  Mo.,  was  educated  in  the 
district  schools  and  remained  on  the  hoin 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he 
commenced  to  work  in  the  neighborhood  for 
monthly    wages,    continuing   thus    employed    for 


about  a  year.  In  1S79  he  removed  to  Schuyler 
Couuty,  a.-. tin  securing  work  as  a  farm  laborer, 
and  on  February  4th  of  that  year  marrying  Miss 
Sarah  Eales,  daughter  of  .tames  Eales,  who  was 
his  lather's  cousin.  Mrs.  Ka'es  was  born  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  her  husband,  in  Feb- 
ruary, iv...  and  was  one  of  seven  children,  both 
'her  parents  being  honored  pioneers  of  the 
county.  The  other  members  oi  l, 
are:  Luciana,  widow  of  M.  K.  Garrison, 
win,  is  now  a  resident  of  Rushville  111.:  Marv 
■i ■■•  e,  do  eased;  Madison  Kelly,  who  lives  in 
Indiana:  Ann.  widow  of  Horatio  Stover,  Schuy- 
ka  County;  Josephine,  wife  of  .lames  Madison 
Armai  .  and  John,  a  resident  of  Rushville,  living 
in  retin   m  at. 

After  tiie  marriage  of  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  George 
D.  Eales  the  former  remained  on  the  old  home 
farm  for  six  years,  and  in  ISS3  occupied  the 
1  in  Bainbridge  Township,  retaining  it 

for  tour  years.  In  1SS9  Mr.  Kales  rented  a 
farm  in  Bethel  Township,  McDonough  County, 
which  he  operated  for  three  years,  and  in  IS92 
returned  to  Schuyler  County  to  purchase  the 
old  homestead  of  200  acres  in  Section  5,  Bain- 
bridge Township.  He  has  since  added  many  tine 
improvements  to  the  place,  increasing  its  value 
an- 1    beauty. 

liildren  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eales:  Stella  M..  November  22,  1881,  who  is 
nov  ie  wife  of  Harley  Wilson,  a  carpenter  of 
Augusta,  111.,  and  mother  of  Glenn,  Silva  and 
Sibyl  (the  last  two  twins)  ;  Edna  E...  bom  July 
4.  LS-S3,  who  lives  tit  home,  and  Mary  A.,  who 
died  in  infancy.  They  also  have  an  ado] 
Ilarrj  i'..  Kates.  The  parents  are  both  iuem- 
i"  rs  e     the  Christian  Church.     Mr.   Eali  ag 

identified  with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

EALES,  Thomas. — Among  the  successful  rep- 
resei  Hires  ol  the  agricultural  element  in 
Schuyler  County,  111.,  none  is  more  worthy  of 
commendatory  mention  than  Thomas  Eales,  of 
L»a  bridge  Township.  Mr.  Eales  was  bom  in 
Kails  County.  Mo.,  February  15,  186S,  a  son  of 
James  T.  Kales  and  wife.  Thomas  Kales  s\  as 
reared  on  the  paternal  farm  in  Missouri,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  district  sch  >o  -  o1 
Ralls  i  ounty,  meanwhile  assisting  his 
wor!<  on  the  home  place  until  he  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  purchased  a  half- 
interest  in  his  father's  land  and  live-stock-,  with 
ivlmi  lie  jointly  conducted  Farming  - 
until  1801.  They  then  divided  their  interests, 
and  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  Thomas  Eales 
came  to  Schuyler  County,  111.,  renting  a  farm 
which  be  purchased  two  years  later,  and  on 
which  he  lias  since  continued  to  live.  If  is  lo- 
cal, d  in  Section  5.  Bainbridge  Township,  con- 
sisting of  1G0  acres,  of  which  135  acres  are  un- 
der cultivation.  Here  be'  has  made  many  import- 
ant improvements,  and  now-  has  one  ol 
agricultural  properties  in  the  township,  lie  is 
very  partial  to  draft  horses,  of  the  breeding  of 
which  be  makes  a  specialty,  and  hi  - 
some  of  the  best  grades  in  Schuyler  County. 
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In  1SSS,  Mr.  Eales  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Ettie  Grist,  who  was  born  in  I'.uin- 
bi'idge  Township,  a  daughter  of  Simon  J.  Grist 
and  wife,  her  father  being  one  of  the  first  male 
children  bom  in  Rushville.  This  union  his  re- 
sulted in  two  children,  namely:  H.  V.,  born 
March  30,  1SS9;  and  Vassar  Paul,  who  died  at 
thirteen  years  of  age. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Kales  is  a  stanch  adherent  of 
'the  Democratic  party,  and  although  he  has  never 
been  inclined  to  seek  political  preferment,  he 
keeps  thoroughly  informed  in  regard  to  the  cur- 
rent issues  in  local  and  national  affairs. 
Fraternally,  he  is  affiliated  with  the  I.  O.  0.  F. 
and  M.  W.  A.  in  Rushville,  and  he  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Christian  Church  of 
that  place.  Both  are  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
know  them. 

EATON,  Allen.— During  the  nine  and  thirty 
years  of  his  occupancy  of  the  same  farm  in 
Section  G,  Catndcn  Township,  Allen  Eaton  has  up- 
held the  dignity,  usefulness  and  progressiveness 
of  his  time-honored  calling,  and  has  proved  that, 
with  few  advantages  and  little  material  help, 
men  of  definite  purpose  and  determination  may 
realize  the  dreams  and  expectations  of  their 
ambitious  youth.  It  is  not  without  ardu 
fort,  failure  and  discouragement  that  Mr.  Eaton 
has  come  to  represent  a  dependable  element  in 
Schuyler  County.  This  invariably  must  he  the 
fate  of  a  man  who  starts  with  nothing  and  by  le- 
gitimate means,  attains  the  ownership  of  COM 
acres.  Born  in  Knox  County.  Ohio.  October  3, 
1861,  Mr.  Eaton  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Cridor)  Eaton,  natives  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  respectively.  Joseph  Eaton  was  the  son 
of  an  Irish  immigrant  who  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  whose  brother.  General  Eaton,  helped 
to  make  the  martial  history  of  the  Civil  War. 
while  adding  to  the  tame  oi  the  enlisted  men 
from  Ohio.  Joseph  Eaton  died  in  early  life  in 
1S-J2,  and  in  1S56  his  wife,  and  her  two  sous, 
Allen  ami  John,  moved  to  Vermont,  Fulton 
County.  111.,  in  1S59  locating  in  Littleton,  Schuy- 
ler County,  where  the  mother  died  in  1SG0.  Of 
her  nine  children.  John  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mex- 
ican War  and  died  on  the  Schuyler  County  farm 
in  February.  1S99;  Jane  is  tin  widow  of  Henry 
Schoonover.  of  Brooklyn  Township;  Mary  is 
the  widow  of  John  Dexter,  of  Pike  County.  111.; 
Catherine  is  the  deceased  wife  of  Harry  Austin, 
of  Seattle,  Wash.;  Martha  became  the  wife  of  a 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  both  arc  deceased;  and.  Ellen 
is  the  wife  of  L.  L>.  Nichols,  of  Pike  i 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Allen  Eaton 
■was  twenty  years  old.  but  as  he  was  the  sole 
support  o(  his  widowed  mother  lie  was  persuaded 
not  to  enlist.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  his 
brother  John,  and  his  sister  Ellen,  •-.tine  to 
Camden    Township,    the    1  years 

being  a  successful  teacher.  In  1SG4,  Mr.  Eaton 
invested  in  forty-three  acres  of  land,  which  he 
soon  after  sold  to  Mr.  Fisher,  ami  then  bought 
sixty-three  acres  in  Secti  n  22,  i  i  o  Town- 
ship.   This  also  was  sold  tiOt  long  afterward  and 


in  1SO0  he  bought  sixty-four  acres  in  Section  0, 
which  proved  the  nucleus  of  his  present  large 
property.  I'his  laud  had  u  log  cabin  on  it,  ivhich 
long  since  has  been  replaced  h.\  a  modern  dwell- 
ing, and  the  years  have  witnessed  continued  im- 
provements in  every  way  known  to  the  progress- 
ive and  scientific  farmer.  At  the  present' time 
Linily  o\.  1S  G50  acres,  all  but  fifty  of  which 
is  tillable,  and  it  is  sab-  to  say  that  uo 
the  county  has  more  to  recommend  it  to  the 
student  of  latter  day  agriculture.  General 
farming  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  in 
the  stock  line  preference  is  given  to  n  jistered 
Aberdeen- Angus  cattle.  ['olaud-China  hogs,  and 
high  bred  draft  and  road  horses. 

April  5,  1SG7,  Mr.  Eaton  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Sarah  McKee,  who  was  bom  in  County 
1  Ireland,   and  came  to   America    with   her 

parents  when  eight  years  old.  Her  father.  Wil- 
liam McKee,  first  stopped  in  the  vicinity  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  and  a  lew  years  later  moved  to 
Schuyler  County,  where  Mrs.  Eaton  grew  to 
womanhood.  She  was  the  mother  ot  five  chil- 
dren: William,  born  April  26,  1SGS,  married 
for  his  tirsr.  wife  Main  1  McDonald,  who  became 
ther  of  a  daughter,  Rena,  now  eight  years 
old.  and  died  September  hi,  1903,  his  pVosent 
vile  being  in  maindenhood  Annie  Lynn ;  John 
Eaton,  born  March  10,  ls7<).  married  Pearl  An- 
derson, and  has  two  children,  Lena  and  Lester; 
Frank,  horn  August  23,  is;:;,  bis  father's  as- 
sistant on  the  home  place  and  the  comfort  of  his 
mother  in  her  last  days;  Henry,  horn  May  L'.",. 
tsTd.  living  with  his  father;  and  Koscoe.  'born 
May  31,  1S79,  also  at  home.  These  children  have 
all  been  given  a  practical  common  school  edu- 
cation, and  the  three  sons  who  are  at  home  are 
experienced  and  successful  tamers.  The  death 
of  the  mother  occurred  February  11.  1900. 

Mr.  Eaton's  political  affiliations  are  with  the 
Democratic  party,  but  aside  from  castiug  his 
vote  lie  has  taken  no  active  part  in  local  po- 
litical affairs.  While  not  a  member  of  any 
church,  he  is  a  liberal  contributor  to  churches 
ami  benevolent  organizations,  and  no  effort  at 
public,  improvement,  material  or  otherwise, 
has  failed  to  receive  his  hearty  support.  He 
has  established  a  family  in  the  county  which 
maintains  high  standards  of  character  and  worth. 
and  which,  because  of  the  largeness  of  its  oper- 
ations and  the  extent  of  its  control,  has  been 
a    loading    factor    in    agricultural    practice    for 


EDMUNDS,  Henry  H—  One  of  the  names 
ected  with  the  attainment  of  the  present 
and  the  promise  of  the  future  in  Schuyler 
County,  is  that  of  Henry  II.  Edmunds,  a  public 
school  educator  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  sane  1901  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  city  of  Rushville.  Mr.  Ed- 
munds is  a  virile  e  i  the  qualities  of 
usi  fulness  an  I  i  incul- 
cate in  the  hundreds  of  pupils  within  his;  jurisdic- 
tion. His  youth  knew  the  weuht  of  responsibil- 
ity,   and   his   professional   qualifications    are   the 
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result  of  self-sacrifice,  resourcefulness  and  unt 
iug  perseverance. 

Born  in  Gardner,  Grundy 
28,  1SU8,  Mr.  Edmuuds  repre 
nected  wit  li  the  d  iwn  of  An 
the  pioneering  of  Uhode  Island,  in  which  State 
settled  his  progenitor  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Reuben  Edmunds,  a  soldier  during  1075-70  in  the 
war  of  King  I'hilip,  chief  •>:  thi  Wainpanoag  In- 
dians. In  Providence,  R.  I.,  James  Edmunds, 
great-grandfather    of    Henry    li..    was    horn    in 

fortunes  of  Washington  dur'u  s  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  James  Edmunds  married  Freelove 
Olin.  a  native  ol  Vermont,  and  eventually  set- 
tled in  Ilartland,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y„  where 
his  smi.  Henry  J.  Edmunds,  was  born,  the  latter 
marrying  Lin-y  Arnold,  also  a  native  of  New 
York.  Arnold  Edmunds,  son  of  Henry  .J.,  and 
father  of  Henry  II.  Edmunds,  was  born  in  Hart- 
land,  and  became  an  early  settler  of  Illinois, 
finally  locating  in  Ganluer.  and  recently  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  his  present  home.  Through  his 
marriage  with  Julia  Clague,  who  was  hern  in 
Rochester,  .X.  V..  he  became  allied  with  a  .Manx- 
man family.  His  wife's  pare:.;-.  Hugh  and  Mary 
(Con-is)  Clague,  having  been  born  in  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

In  order  to  secure  a  higher  education,  Henry 
II.  Edmunds  taugbjt  in  the  country  schools  for  a 
couple  of  year-  after  con 

the  high  school  of  Gardner.  In  the  fall  of  l^sO 
he  entered  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
but  as  lack  of  final-  nee<  sitated  further  teaching, 
did  nol  graduate  therefrom  until  KsOo.  He  since 
has  pursued  post-graduate  work  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  Illinois. 
and  by  examination  previous  to  coming  to  Ku-h- 
ville.  secured  a  life  certificate  as  ;  icher  in  Il- 
linois, and  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Lovingtou,  Moultrie  County,  and  Atlanta.  Logan 
County.  Mr.  Edmunds  is  a  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, a  Baptist  in  religion,  and  a  Mason  socially. 
In  1000  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Emma 
P.  Washburn,  a  native  of  Danvers.  111.,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Illinios  State  Normal.  Two 
smis  have  been  horn  of  the  u  don,  Arthur  \V.  and 
Richard  Henry.  Mr.  Edmunds  is  now  located  in 
Clinton,     in.,    as    Superintendent    of    the    City 


ELLIS,  James  D.— To  the  man  who  has  spent 
more  than  hall  a  century  on  the  same  farm,  and 
who,  since  earliest   youth,   has  known   no 
home  save  that   afforded  within   its  borders,   i>r 
any  means  of  livelihood  save  that  made  ; 
by  the  cultivation  of  it-  soil,  an  interest   is  de- 
veloped that  is  scarcely  possible  i>(  acquirement 
under    other    conditions.      James    1  >.    Ellis 
born    in   Kenton  County.  Ivy..    Hceember  11.    1M.T 

a  son  of  James  Kills    a  nath Kentucky,  and 

grandson  of  Elijah  Ellis,  who  was  born  in   Vir- 
ginia.     Tor    his    first    wife    James    Ellis    married 
Nancy  Harmon,  also  of  the   Bourbon   State,  and 
after  her  death   in  Oakland  Township.   Sc 
County,  in  1S40,  returned  to  Kentucky  and  mar- 


ried Margaret  Ann  Harmon,  sister  of  his  first 
wife,  lie  spent  the  tirst  winter  of  ins  sojourn 
in  Schuyler  County  in  the  village  ol  Uushville, 
and  the  next  year  settled  mi  the  tarm  in  Oakland 
Township,  uou  owned  and  o  cupied  by  his  sen. 
This  farm  lormerlj  was  owned  by  Wi  liam  Wil- 
lis, and  when  purchased  by  Mr.  Ellis  had  tew 
Improvements,  a  large  part  of  it  being  under 
timber  and  brush.  No  effort  had  been  mule  at 
road  making  in  the  neighborhood,  the  public 
thoroughfares  passing  in  all  directions 
land.  Mr.  Kms  was  enterprising  and  resourceful, 
however,  and  before  his  death  cleared  about  :Mu 
acres. 

At  the  present  writing  (1907)  Janus  D.  Ellis 
lies  stricken  with  paralysis  at  his  beautiful 
country  home,  and  his  family  and  many  friends 
are  greatly  concerned  regarding  his  condition. 
His  lite  has  been  full  of  good  deed-  and  industry, 
and  under  his  wi-,.  guidance  the  work  begun  by 
his  father  has  continued  with  eery  gratifying 
financi  tl  ml  general  results.  He  'has  been  a 
careful  and  conscientious  farmer,  has  carefully 
and  painstakingly  reared  his  children,  and  has  set 
a  moral  example  which  the  younger  generation 
would  do  well  to  emulate,  in  the  present  emer- 
gency he  is  fortunate  in  having  c  p-able,  indus- 
trious sous  to  carry  on  his  work  and  maintain 
his  reputation  for  public  spiritedness  and  good 
citizenship.  Mr.  Ellis  received  a  common  school 
:  ad  in  i-  ■  n  tried  Marj  Kerry,  a 
native  of  Rushville  Township,  and  of  the  union 
there  are  six  children;  Edgar,  a  farmer  ol  Oak- 
land Township,  who  married  Cera  Tim,  and  has 
two  children,  Marie  and  Francis;  Arthur,  also 
a  farmer  of  Oakland  Township,  who  married 
Anna  Tint,  a  native  of  Jiushville  Township,  and 
mother  of  two  children,  Cora  and  Eva;  Alice. 
wife  of  Edgar  Rose,  a  farmer  ol  Rushville 
Township,  and  mother  of  Ethel  B.  and  Everet 
Rose;  Grace,  wife  of  Charles  K.  Garrison,  living 
on  t Id  home  place;  Lewis,  a  farmer  of  Sedg- 
wick. Kan.,  husband  of  Maude  (CoswortU)   Ellis, 

i'  of  two  i  hildren  who  died 

and  Walter,  of  Sedgwick,  Kan.,  who  married  Ada 
Erisby. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  character  and  deeds  of 
the  Ellis  family  in  Schuyler  Countj  is  practi- 
cally assured,  not  only  b\  the  work  of  those  who 
represent  the  first  and  second  generation,  but  by 
many  evidences  of  their  forethought  and  gener- 
osity shared  in  common  with  their  neighbors  and 
friends  in  the  community.  For  instance,  mir  of 
respect  to  the  life  of  the  tirst  Ellis,  who  estab- 
lished the  family  here,  there  has  been  built  upon 
the  Ellis   farm  a  church  and  school   house,  both 

of  which  have  I n  in  active  use  for  many  years, 

the  ground  having  been  donated  by  the  present 
owner  of  the  property.  Mr.  Ellis  never  has  been 
active  in  politics,  but  he  has  earnestly  supported 
the  Republican  party,  and  always  has  stood  for 
clean    lo  ice.     He  was  just 

a  year  o  here  in   IP  1 1.  and  the 

changes  which  have  h  1  up  to   I    c 
the   present    are   nil   vividly   impressed   upon    his 
memory. 
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ERWIN,  Lev.-is  D. — During  tbe  summer  of  1839 
Lewis  1 1.  Erwin  came  overland  from  Toledo, 
Ohio,  to  Schuyler  County,  111.,  which  since  has 
been  his  home,  and  where  tor  many  years  he  was 
engaged  in  geueral  farming  and  stock  raising, 
lie  was  born  in  Plattsburg,  Clinton  County,  N. 
V..  July  I,  1S15,  ami  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  ol'  Xew  York.  Ohio  and  Illinois,  llr  j,  of 
a  generation  of  whom  there  arc  now  few  living 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  for  in  1900  lie  ha, I 
passed  the  ninety-third  mile  post  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage,  and  lew  survived  with  whom  lie 
could  renew  the  incidents  which  crowded  his 
youth  and  early  manhood.  For  the  past  fifty-five 
years  he  has  lived  in  the  same  house  in  Rush- 
ville,  and  his  pleasant  face  and  kindly  manner 
have  been  as  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  town 
as  are  the  many  landmarks  which  indicate  the 
transformation  which  has  passed  before  his  eyes. 

The  remote  ancestors  of  .Mr.  Erwin  were 
Scotch-Irish  on  the  paternal  side,  and  presuma- 
bly German  on  the  distaff  side  of  [he  house.  His 
paternal  great-grandfather  came  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  in  1730,  and  located  in  Newark.  N.  J., 
where  David  Erwin.  the  paternal  grandfather 
was  born,  am!  where  the  latter  married  Cather- 
ine Munson.  Cornelius  M.  Krwin,  son  of  David, 
and  father  of  Lewis  1'...  was  'corn  after  his  pa- 
rent's removal  to  Fairhaven,  \  t..  ami  there  he 
married  Lucinda  Fairmau.  a  native  of  Rutland, 
Yt..  and  daughter  of  James  Fainnan.'  supposed 
to  be  of  German  ancestry.  Both  sides  of  the  fam- 
ily were  represented  in  the  great  struggle  for 
American  independence  begun  in  ITTd.  David 
Erwin  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Washington 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  among  his  martial  ex- 
periences cresset!  the  Delaware  with  the  great 
commander  on  that  memorable  Christmas  night, 
.lames  Fan-man  also  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, enlist  in?;  from  Vermont,  and  serving  in 
three  different  regiments  of   the  Colonial  army. 

Lewis  1).  Erwin  established  a  home  of  his  own 
in  Schuyler  County,  November  12.  1S43,  marrying 
Elvira  W  'lis,  who  was  hern  in  Henrietta,  Loraine 
County.  Ohio,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krwin  are  the  parents 
of  the  following  children  :  David  Douslas,  Cath- 
erine P.,  Mathilda.  Eliza,  Elizabeth  L..  Emma, 
Lewis  D..  Jr..  George  Lemuel.  Anna  I...  Sophia 
Bessie  and  Edward  II.  Mr.  Erwin  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  a  Presbyterian  in  religion,  and 
fraternally  a  Mason.  His  heart  siill  is  young, 
his  interests  many  sided,  and  his  outlook  upon 
life  broad  and  hopeful,  lb'  lias  walked  always 
close  to  the  heart  of  truth  and  integrity,  and  his 
richest  legacy  to  those  who  shall  succeed  bin  is 
the  confidence  and  good  will  <^:'  his  fellow  men. 

F00TE,  George  H.— The  tnnfacture  of  woolen 
goods  constitutes  an  important  if  not  extensive, 
commercial  resource  of  Schuyler  County,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  industry  has  ei 

energy  and  lifelona  aotn  ty  of  sonic  ol    ii e- 

most  citizens.  Chief  an  -  those  who.  a  pres 
ent.  susiair  an  enviable  reputal  ion  a  namifac 
hirers  of  this  commodity  is  George  II.  Foote.  a 


man  of  broad  general  experience,  and  thirty-two 
ve  in-  <•:  i\  hose  life  o  ed  to  bis  pres- 

ent business.  Mr.  Foote  is  the  manager  of  the 
Kusl  '  lie  VVi  olc  i  Mill: .  and  one  ol  I 
kno'  :..  mosi  progressive  and  dependable  corn- 
men  iai  factors  in  the  community,  lie  comes 
honestly  by  his  ability  and  inclination,  for  his 
father.  John  foote,  the  estab  isher  ol  the  pres- 
ent mills,  was  an  early  and  rery  prominent  local 
mamitaeturer,  ami  a  resume  ol  his  life  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

(bei'.-e   11.   Foote    was   bom    in   Eastern    New 
re,  July  9,  1SU1,  and  as  a  lad  was  taken 
:.;.  |  Lirents    to    Char]     town,    same    State, 

where  he  acquired  his  primary  education  in  the 
public  schools.  Subsequently  removal  w  as  made  to 
Otsego.  Mich.,  and  later  to  Rock  Island.  111.,  and 
from  there  to  Itushville,  where  in  is,  1  George 
li.  weni  to  work  in  the  Itushville  Woolen  Mills, 
of  which  his  father  was  boss  corder.  h  I  ",'■ 
.loha  Foote  established  the  Itushville  Hosiery 
Mill  .  .:■  w  Inch  hi-  m  w  a  installed 
ger  and  bookkeeper,  a  position  which  he  in  ■ 
has  maintained  with  credit  to  himself  and  the 
community.  The  mills  arc  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, and  their  products  are  known  and  used 
thronchout  a  large  area  of  country.  They  are 
equipped   with   the   best  modern   machinery,  and 

',.\  nient    'ii    about    twelve    peopli 
year  round,  extra  bands  being  required  iu  rush 
se.asoi  -. 

My  his  marriage,  in  1S84,  to  Susan  Weber.  Mr. 
:  '      ame  allied  with  another  woolen  manu- 

facturing family.  John  Weber,  the  father  of 
Mr-.  Foote,  beii  fir  of  the  business  iu 

Schuyler  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foote  became 
the  parents  of  two  children:  George,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  eighl  years;  and  Edna,  wife  of 
r  on.   of    Rushville,   who   has   one    child. 

Mr.  Foote  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  Repub- 
lican politics  for  many  years,  and  has  served  as 
Alderman  of  the  Third  Ward.  Rushville.  several 
terms.  He  is  socially  connected  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
With  bis  wi-'e  he  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  for  several  years  lias  been 
an  o  I  in  the  same.  He  is  regarded  as  a 
man  of  business  '  sound  judgment, 

and  as  a  friend  of  education,  progress,  social 
purity  and  honest  municipal  control. 

FOOTE,  John,  ( deceased.  1— The  Rushville 
Hosiery  Factory  was  in  continuous  operation 
und"r  the  same  management  from  the  time  of  its 
establishment,  in  1S7G.  hy  John  Foote.  until  the 
,]:V(^  of  his  death  in  1900.  The  results  achieved 
were  such  as  miirht  have  been  expected  from  a 
lean  of  extended  experience  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  his  business.  Behind  the 
success  of  Air.  Foote  were  the  thought  and  1  lh  r 
nf  :      of    his    family    as    weavers    and 

manufacturers  of  fabrics.  He  was  born  Jan- 
uary 17.  IS27.  in  Leeds.  Yorkshire.  Ear.,  the 
fifth  city  in  population,  and  the  chief  woolen 
manufacturing   center   of   England.     While   still 
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a  student  iu  the  public  schools,  he  bey  m  to  learu 
from  his  father,  John  foote,  [he  trade  of  cloth- 
dressing.  The  elder  Foote  also  was  horu  iu 
JTorkshire,  and  l'rouj  his  father,  in  turn,  learned 
the  trade  of  weaving,  which  he  followed  during 
his  entire  active  life,  lie  married  Margaret 
Hint's.  aNo  born  iu  England,  and  reared  a  large 

family,   of   who  n    thr. 1    his   children,    Frank, 

Mary  and  Join  ,  came  to  America. 

John  Footo  followed  tlie  cloth-dressing  trade 
in  England  until  IM  i.  v.  In  u  I  i  anie  to  Boston, 
Mass..  ;n;i|  later,  iu  the  interests  01  his  business, 
made  brief  visits  to  Millbury,  Cherry  Valley, 
Foxboro,  Oxford  and  Winchester.  At  Bridgewa- 
ter,  Mass.,  he  broadened  his  knowledge  bj  work- 
ing at  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War.  when  he  moved  to  New- 
port. N.  II.  On  March  ->>.  lfciuo  Mr.  Foote  en- 
listed in  Company  K.  Eighteenth  Regiment,  New 
Hampshire  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  being  honorably  discharged 
on  May  6,  1805.  He  then  spent  a  year  in 
Charlestown.  Mass..  and  thence  went  to  Michi- 
gan, where  he  lived  three  years,  lie  next  lie- 
came  foreman  o1  the  Rock  island  Woolen  Mills, 
at  Keck  Island.  111.,  and  m  1  s V  t  came  to  Rush- 
ville,  where  two  years  later  he  established  the 
Rushville  Hosiery  Factory. 

At  Foxboro,  Mass.,  in  184(1.  Mr.  Foote  was 
united  in  marriage  to  .Martha  A.  Childs.  a  native 
of  Maine,  and  a  daugbrer'of  Amos  Child  .  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Foote  were  the  parents  of  four  sons 
and  one  daughter,  namely:  Charles  F.,  All' re  1 
A..  Ada.  John  W.  and  Ceorge  II..  Charles  F.  is 
connected  with  the  Ipava  till.)  Woolen  Mills. 
George  II.  is  a  young  man  of  exceptional  prom- 
ise, who.  having  been  hi~  lather's  business  part- 
ner and  right  hand  man.  continued  into  another 
generation  the  occupation  with  which  his  family 
has  so  long  been  identified.  John  Foote  was  a 
typical  representative  of  the  English- American, 
whose  inherent  and  substantial  traits  of  charac- 
ter remained  in  lull  strength  during  more  than 
half  a  century  spent  in  another  than  his  native 
clime.  His  career  in  this  community  constituted 
an  impressive  lesson  in  perseverance,  upright 
living  and  high  regard  for  the  rights  of  Ids  fel- 
lowiv.cn.  Mr.  Foote  died  February  28.  100(1  his 
excellent  and  faithful  wife  having  passed  away 
October  Is.  1!)nf!.  For  many  years  both  were 
active  and  useful  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  which  Mr.  Footi 
in  an  official  capacity,  and  was  influential  In  all 
the  branches  of  church  work.  In  p  ilitieal  action. 
he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  principles  or" 
the  Republican  party.  Fraternally,  he  was  af- 
filiated with  the  I.  O.  N.  W..  and  was  held  in 
high  regard  by  his  comrades  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic 

FOSTER,    Hon.    Ahick    Mann-  An    i 

is  forthcoming  in  the  career  of  Hon.  Alrick  Mann 
Foster,    who,    though    only    twenty-six    years    of 
age.   has   caused    his   fellow-citizen     i       -     ■■ 
County   to  speculate  upon    Ids   practical   accom- 


plishments and  promising  possibilities  as  an  cd 
cater,  law-maker  i  nd  scieutilic  fai  in<  r  and 
raiser.    Principally,  however,  Mr.  Fostci 

to   distinction    rest    upon    his   elf' 
raiser,  and   Woodview  farm,  whose  m 
interests   he  controls,   is  unsurpassed  among  i 
terprises  in  the  State  devoted  to  the  stock  iudu 
try. 

'i  ;,,:    Mr.  Fosti  r  lias  reached  bis  present  •  i 
uence  with  surprising  rapidity  is  due  largely   : 
the   fact    that    the   man   and   bis   worl 
ach   1 
[■]     likes  stock,   has   tin 
its   possibilities,   cherishes   ideals   ol 
ment  which  will  Keep  him  unsatisfied  with  an 
thing  bin    the  best,   and   delights   iu   the   he 
gh  ing  and   soul    atisfj  '.n-r  coinpensal  i 
ral    existence.     Horn  on  the  farm  he  uow  owi 
and    occupies    iii    Littleton    Township,     s 
County,  January   15,   18S1,  he  is   thi    - 
rick    Mann    and    Susan    (Dorinda)    Foster,    I 
former  of    whom  swelled   the  brief  li-     ol 
bu    J<  rs  of   1S32,  and  mention  of  whom   n.. 
found  elsewhere  in   this  work.       Tiuv    rj 
of  a  century   in   the  same  county  lias  devi    • 
no    diminution    of    the    p<     ular    r<    ard    for    i 
honor  and  ability  of  the  family,  but  on  the  •  ■■ 
trary  the  character  and  labor  ol   its  i 
mains  the  <  m  ouraging  goal   of  the  rising   .•  ai 
alien. 

Alter  the  death  of  the  elder  Foster 
the  son  remained  on  the  old  place  until  i  ■ 
with  his  mother  to  Rushville  in  ISOO. 
supplemented  his  earlier  eountrj  schoo 
by  attendance  at  the  high  -  hool.  tin  reafi 
ing  a  course  at  the  Rushville  Normal 
Rushville  Business  College,  gr;  flu  itii 

the  class  of  1S0S.     In  the  mi  ai 
mother  had   returned   to   the  farm   in   18'.i">. 
after   completing    his    education    he    jo 
and   for   three  yen--   combined   agriculture 
scliool  teaching,  achieving  marked  sui  i  ■ 
latter   capacity,    and    building    up    n    n  p 
which   1 1  rough  I    him   many  practical  induce 
to  continue  as  an  educator.     However,  tin 

counl  rj    rose  above  all  oilier  voici  ■ 
_an  to  engage  actively  in  st  ick  raising,  i  s; 
i  •ceding  of  <  »hio  Improved  (  host' 
and  along  this  line  ho  has  achieved   i 
anticipated  success.     Each  year  Mr.  i 
logues    Ids    hogs,    and    each    year    wit.  • 
marked    improvement    in    lx>th    the   nuali" 

1    ntitj    of  his   herd.     Probably  no  - 
par)   of  the  State  is  hem-  prepared   to 

i  o     this    kind    for   breeding   pui  | 
more  thoroughb    conversant   with   th  i 
vantages  credited  to  them.  He  has  spared 
time  nor  expense  in  making  his  bush 
and  the  result  has  surpassed  his  mi 
1  He  also   lias  a    well-bred   hi 

tered  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.     Every 
of  his   farm   is  i  onsidi  ;  'd    from   a   - 

i  n  d  po  i  n      audi 
taining   high  standards  and  continue 
are  unsurpassed.    Ilis  hogs  have  a  n 
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beyoud  tlie  boundaries  of  the  State,  and  are  ship- 
ped to  ail  parts  oi  the  Union. 

By  the  seasoned  veteran  politicians  co 
in  the  Democratic  outlook  iu  Schuyler  County, 
Mr.  Foster  is  regarded  as  promising  oiticial  tii  i- 
ber.  His  rapacity  for  public  service  was  em- 
phatically endorsed  in  1900  iu  bis  election,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  as  a  member  of  the 
lower  house-  from  the  Thirtieth  Senatorial  Dis 
trict,  comprising  Tazewell,  Mason,  Menard,  Cass. 
Brown  and  Schuyler  Counties.  In  the  House 
Mr.  Foster  developed  rare  gifts  as,  a  public 
speaker,  championing  nut  only  the  princip 
his  party,  but  showing  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  needs  of  the  district  which  he  represented, 
lie  is  prominent  socially  as  we'd  as  commer- 
cially, and  is  identified  with  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows,  and  Benevolent  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  November  28.  1900,  lie  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Anna  Lee,  a  native  of 
Schuyler  County,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
two  daughters,  Anita,  born  in  1904,  and  Lncile, 
born  in  1007.  Mr.  Foster  is  a  wed  informed 
and  progressive  man,  energetic,  resourceful,  and 
filled  with  strong  enthusiasm,  the  conqueror  of 
many  of  life's  obstacles,  and  an  appreciator  of 
tlte  refinements  and  compensations  of  existence. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  the  National  O.  I.  C.  Swine 
Breeders'  Association,  the  largest  white  hog 
breeders'  association  in  the  world,  and  is  at 
present  a  candidate  for  re-nomination  as  Repre- 
sentative in  the  General  Assembly. 

FOWLER,  John  C— At  an  early  period  in 
Schuyler  County  history.  James  Fowler,  grand- 
father of  John  C.  Fowler,  lit"  latter  now-  one  of 
the  well  known  farmer-  of  Brooklyn  Township, 
came  to  this  then  heavily  timbered  and  game 
tilled  region  and  built  himself  a  cabin  in  a  clear- 
ing. He  had  the  sterling  traits  ol  the  people  oi 
New  England,  among  the  early  representatives 
of  which  were  some  of  bis  ancestors,  and  he 
himself  bad  imbibed  his  first  impressions  and 
early  training  from  Massachusetts,  where  he 
was  horn  and  spent  the  impressionable  years  of 
his  life.  Journeying  westward  in  search  of 
larger  oppotunities.  he  pioneered  first  in  Ohio, 
where  he  was  married  and  started  housekei  p- 
ing.  and  where  some  of  his  children  were  hern. 
among  them  John  Fowler,  the  father  of  John  C. 
The  former  was  a  small  lad  when  the  family 
located  in  Brooklyn  Township,  and  in  the  year 
1S40  was  united  in  marriage  with  Julia  Ann 
Higgins,  and  of  this  union  four  children  were 
born,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Mary 
J.  Higgins.  another  child,  died  on  January  17. 
1902,  and  Harrison,  the  only  one  of  the  four  still 
surviving,  is  a  resident  of  Oxnard,  Cal.  The 
mother  of  these  children  died  April  15.  1S56. 
During  the  year  1S5T  Mr.  Fowler  was  ,,. 
to  Susannah  Mason,  and  of  this  second  union 
were  horn  six  children,  namely:  James  A.,  who 
is  a  farmer  in  Morton  County.  Kan.:  William  II. 
John  C.  and  H.-Pinkney,  who  are  farmers  in 
Brooklyn  Township:  Henry  Taylor,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  Dora  May.  who  is  the 


wife    of   John    Higgins,    of    Brooklyn   Town-hip. 
Both  tie  paternal  and  maternal  grandparents  oi 
;ed,  the  termer  resting 
in  Blackburn  i  r]  the  latter,  «  bo  dii  d 

within  a  week  i  u     icr,         in    IS04,  resting 

in  Scott"s  burying  ground. 

Aft<  r  his  marriage,  John  Fowler  and  bis 
located    in    Broi il  '..  u    To i\  ash  ;■.    and    rema  ined 
there  for  the  I'. .lance  ol   their  lives.     The  cider 
Fowier  was  a  quii  t  and 

it,1-'  wed  to  his  own  affairs  and  never  meddling 
with  those  of  other  people,  lie  was  persistently 
industrious  and  reaped  IT.-  reward  accordingly, 
and  was  honored  and  respect  i  for  his  upright- 
ness and  kindliness  of  charaeb  r.  L'olitically  he 
was  an  uncompromising  Republican,  and  was  act- 
ive and  helpful  in  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church. 

'I  he  usual  tasks,  diversions  and  advantages 
contributed  to  the  development  of  John  C.  Fow- 
ler, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  in 
18S7,  be  was  united  in  marriage  to  A 
don.  daughter  of  John  Glandon,  one  of  the  pion- 
eer? and  prominent  fanners  of. Brooklyn  Town- 
ship. Mr-.  Fowler  was  horn  on  her  father's 
far  u  in  1S62,  and  is  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
den :  Minnie  Maude,  born  January  -1.  1SSS; 
Serena  May.  horn  .lime  3,  1S91 ;  and  D\  [glil  I  ■  . 
i»»rn  July  19.  1S05.  Mr.  Fowler  settled  afti  ■■  his 
marriage  on  a  farm  he  had  previously  purchased 
lfi.  Brooklyn  Township,  and  for  twelve 
years  was  increasingly  successful  at  general 
farming  and  stock  raisin-'.  In  1S99  he  moved 
to  v  hat  was  know  u  as  thi  11  Ion  farm,  also 
in  Section  I't.  and  which  at  that  time  had  a 
small  frame  house  but  no  barns.  He  at  once 
began  the  improvement  of  this  property,  renewed 
the  fences,  erected  shelter  for  his  stock,  and  in 
19U7.  having  prospered  in  the  new  location,  put 
up  one  of  the  lines!  and  best  equipped  rural  resi- 
de! •  s  iii  Brooklyn  Township.  With  his  wife  he 
now  is  the  owner  of  225  acres  0f  tillable  land, 
provided  with  the  best  of  modern  improvements 
and  facilities  for  raising  the  stock  and  produce 
best  adapted  to  this  pari  ol  Illinois.  From  the 
time  of  his  birth  on  the  old  Fowler  farm  in 
Brooklyn  Township,  February  4,  1SG4.  Mr.  Fow- 
ler lias  known  no  other  field  of  activity  than  h:s 
5,  and  in  tin  m  he  has  found 
ample  opportunity  for  working  out  a  sane  and 
wholesome  destiny.  For  many  years  he  has 
I  >en  n  supporter  and  trustee  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  a  conscientious  voter  o; 
the  Republican  ticket. 

GARRISON,  George.— The  State  of  Illinois  is 
noted  throughout  the  country  for  its  thorough- 
bred live  stock,  its  Durham  cattle  having  even 
more  than  a  national  reputation.  Tiie  day  lias 
=ed  since  the  live  stock  industry  was 
conducted  in  a  hap-hazard  manner:  when  the 
cattle,    horse-,    sheep    and    swine    were    turned 

' to  get  their  living  at  their  own  sweet  will, 

and  land  which    was   too  poor   to  cultivat 
given  up  to   them.     Their  wants  are   now   fore- 
stalled and  met  almost  as  if  they  were  human 
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beings.  .iii,i  their  breeding  and  raising  are  con- 
ducted along  careful  h  considered  and  scientific 
linos.  There  are  lew  citizens  or  Illinois  to  whom 
this  grand  development  in  agriculture  can  mo  ■ 
justly  be  attributed  than  to  the  late  George 
Garrison,  the  pioneer  of  Littleton  Township, 
Schuyler  Count}',  who,  through  his  sturdy  labors 
and  i-ii i-. ■  ■■■■■;■!,  became  one  of  the  leading 

fanners  and   live  stock  men  of  Central    [1 
He  was  the  first  to  introduce  thorough-bred  Dur- 
ham cattle  into  Schuyler  County,  and    .wis  also 
very  prominent  in  improving  the  breed  of  horses 
and   hogs. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  born  in  Butler  County,  Ohio, 
on  the  Kith  of  June.  ISO'.i.  the  seventh  child  of 
Jonathan  and  Mary  Garrison,  lie  remained  at 
home  only  until  lie  was  ten  years  of  age,  when 
his  mother  died,  and  as  the  family  was  lai 
the  father  in  peer  circumstances,  George  com- 
menced to  earn  his  own  living  at  an  age  when 
most  boys  have  not  long  been  in  the  school  room. 
While  still  in  his  'teens,  he  applied  to  :i  man  by 
the  name  of  Giphart  for  work  of  any  kind,  and 
was  assigned  the  task  of  chopping  wood  and 
clearing  land  at  four  dollars  per  month.  lie 
cluug  to  this  task  until  something  better  offered, 
which  proved  to  be  hopping  wood  at  twenty 
cents  per  eord,  and  at  '       tilar  work,  he 

continued  until  he  was  about  sixteen  .-.ear--  of 
age.  when  he  abandoned  it  for  labor  on  the 
Miami  Canal.  Alter  iK'ing  thus  employed  for  a 
year,  be  obtained  a  situation  in  a  distillery  at  a 
salary  of  eight  dollars  per  month,  and  during 
the  two  years  of  his  work  there  saved  a  small 
sum  01  money,  which  he  laid  aside  for  further 
use.  His  farm  work  f«r  the  succeeding  two  years 
brought  him  nine  dollars  per  month,  and  his  next 
employment  as  superintendent  of  a  distillery 
was  at  ."ii  advance  to  eleven  dollars  per  month, 
the  young  man  holding  his  position  during  the 
life  of  the  business,  which  proved  to  be  eighteen 
months.  Through  his  persistent  labor  and.  -  If- 
denying  economy  he  bad  new  saved  enough 
money  for  the  purchase  of  two  colts,  but  after 
keeping  them  for  some  time  he  abandoned  this 
first  live  stock  venture  in  favor  of  a  patent  right 
of  which  he  finally  lost  complete  control,  leaving" 
him  expi  rience  :i«  his  only  ass, a.  'j  his  proved  to 
him  of  the  utmost  value,  as  he  never  thereafter 
ventured  info  the  ways  of  speculation  in  an  un- 
familiar field. 

At  this  epoch  in  his  life  Mr.  Garrison  decided 
upon    the   course  which    has   anchored    so    many 
other    young    men    in  a    bright     and.    prosperous 
haven:  he  determined  to  get  marred  and 
down  to  found  a  home  and  household.     To  this 
end  he  borrowed  twenty-five  dollars  for  She  pur- 
chase  of   his    wedding   suit   and   on    March    19. 
1830,  was  united  to  Miss  Sarah  Vaile.  like  him- 
self a  native  of  Butler  Count?',  01 
a   daughter  of  Henry   and   Permeli 
bora  on  the  15th  of  Xovemlier.  1S10.      \ .  -   r  I 
marriage.  Mr.  Garrison  rented  land,  and,  I 
a  friend,  procured  a  team  of  ho.rses.  thereby  har- 
vesting two  crops.  But  his  progress  was  too  -'"" 
in  such  a  conservative  and  thickly  settled  State 


as  Ohio,  and,  bearing  many  favorable  reports  of 
the  prosperity  of  Illinois,  concluded  to  seek  a 
home  in  the  i  airies  of  that  new  country,  where 
land  ".as  cheap  and  where  energy  ami  enterprise 
were  at  a  iivuiiuiii.  Accordingly,  in  September, 
1S:;.'J,  with  his  family,  consisting  oi  his  wife  and 
two  children,  he  started  overland  for  Central 
Illinois,  ml  on  the  Dtb  of  the  following  October 
arrived  on  the  hanks  of  Sugar  Creek,  Schuyler 
County,  and  drew  up  his  team  in  prepara- 
tion tor  a  permanent  residence.  At  this  time 
he  possessed  two  horses  and  a  wagon  and  £303 
of    hard,  ained    cash.      He    immediatel.,  ded 

one  of  his  horses  and  his  wagon,  with 
died  dol  ars  in  money.  Cor  a  claim  of  240  a, -res 
on  Sugar  Creek,  and  established  bis  household 
in  a  little  log  cabin,  and  in  the  succeeding  fifty- 
four  years  saw  bis  family  circle  expand  by  the 
addition  of  nine  children  '.only  one  of  whom 
died),  reared  his  sons  and  daughters  to  ways  of 
industry  ami  morality,  and.  with  the  continuous 
improveii  cut  of  his  property  and  the  splendid 
l:  ,v  h  of  his  live  stock  interests,  became  one  of 
;  prosperous  and  prominent  men  of  Cen- 
tra! Uli  lois.  Mr.  Garrison  entered  ;  i 
tract  of  land  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  acn  b  Towing  the  purchase  money  of  Jacob 
I  1  niton    County,    111.,    and   p 

y  ■  -  cent  interest  for  the  loan.  He  re- 
ed there  for  seven  profitable  years,  after 
which  ho  si  d  the  property  and  bought  a  farm  in 
Section  _'''..  Littleton  Township.  Schuyler  County, 
a, Mi-  .'  to  it.  period;, -ally,  until  he  was  the  owner 
of  sio  ;  c-res  in  a  body,  and  all  within  the  town- 
ship,    for  many  years  before  his  death  I 

one  of  the  finest  farms  in  Central 
ic  '"tally  for  live  Steele.  His  busy  and 
useful  life  ended  June  0,  1S87,  and  I  good 
wife,  to  whose  womanly  care  and  faitl 
agei  i  he  gratefully  accorded  much  of  his  suc- 
cess in  life  followed  him  to  the  Croat  Beyond  on 
the  nth  of  October,  ISSS.  For  many  years  they 
had  been  earnest  members  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

mi  the  10th  of  March,    ISSO,  the  popular  and 
venerable  couple  had  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding,   upon    which   occasion    they   received    many 
■     ■  i   nnials   of    affection    from    children,    grand- 
childrei     uul  old-time  friends.    Pet  ua] 
unique  feature  of  the  anniversary  was  the  pre- 
;  m  by  the  white-tn  ired  bridegroom  to  his 
on,  Ebenezer  Cordell,  of  the  coat,  for 
which  he  pi  id  in  borrowed  money  but  in  which 
null     stood  when  he  was  married  I  i  the 
■;     ,:   |  :    choice,  fifty  ycai  ore. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  a  life-long  Demo  •:■ 
his  first  voie  for  Andrew  Jackson  in  1S3G.  no 
was  a  consistent  voter,  but  never  engaged  in 
n  ilitics  as  an  office-seeker.  Except  to  be  known 
as  a  thorough  and  pr  gre  sive  agri  till  ist.  he 
was  unambitious  in  life,  ami  that  aim  '  ••  n  om 
plished  i  ■  the  full.     II     w  is  a  moral  and  helpful 

-  t  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  hi 
lie  relations  were  ennobled  by  the  most   earnest 
solicitude  for  the  comfort  and  general  well-being 
of  those  dependent  upon  him.  In  a  word,  be  was 
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a  large  hearted  and  strong  minded  man.  ivho  e 
conduct  was  always  guided  by  the  mora]  princi- 
ples of  Christianity. 

During  their  long  and  happy  married  life 
ten  children  were  I  mi  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Garrison,  the  first  two  being  natives  i 
County,  Ohio,  and  the  othoi  i  ght  of  S 
County,  111.  They  were  as  follows:  Mary,  now 
the  wife  of  David  Fox,  a  resident  of  Co 
County,  Kan.;  Amy,  who  became  the  wite  01 
Ebenezer  Vaile,  both  of  whom  are  deceased;  L'er- 
melia,  Mrs.  James  Beck,  of  Brooking,  S.  D. ; 
Henry,  who  lives  at  Industry, 
County.  111.;  Margaret,  wife  ol  Aaron  Shusley. 
of  Lewistown,  111.;  U  lorge,  who  also  lives  in  In- 
dustry, 111.;  Rebecca,  wife  of  John  Forsyth,  who 
resides  iu  Missouri:  Amelia,  who  became  the 
wife  of  George  Kirkham,  farmer  of  Littleton 
Township;  Frances,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine 
years;  and  William  K..  whose  skt  tc  ii  elsewhere 
published.  At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this 
work  (fall  of  1007)  there  were  eight  living 
children,  sixty-nine  grand-children  and  eleven 
great-grand-ehildren. 


>Ir-   '    irris'on   bought  a   tract  of   land  adjoining 
Uusln  .    ■   ■   .  i  he  has  since  lived. 

He   is   in  v\    the    nvi    v   of  311  in 
I  iu   Li  i 

25,    bi  sides    having  •   ol     town 

1  '  ui  ;    .  i  ikl        lie  has  a 
.        e  home,  and  is  one  i  I  raj 

'  '  -    and    ■:  ol    Schuyler    C  muty,    his 

■     bn    d     .  short  In  nd  Red- 

1'olkd  Aiii  |     u  i  na-oc  jer. 

■■'■•■  :  »•■  •■    He  i      i  ■  ..  uun  ,  i  :  of  One  Jersey 

.'  dairy   purp 
l'  illy,    Mr.   Garrison    has   always    been   a 

sup]  ol  the  i  iemo  rati 

no  ....         ... 

and  ean  •  st   in  ten  •. 
:  l>  the  wel- 

e  tow  usbip  ;ind  county, 
active    part,    disch;irging    faithfully    the    duties 

_    co  citizenship.     Socially,  hi 
ted  with  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Si 
and    his    worthy    h  dpiuate   are   members   of    the 
Christian    Church,    and    both    art    recognized    as 
very  useful  members  of  the  communitv. 


GARRISON,  William  E„  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  best-known  farmers  and  stock  raisers 
of  Schuyler  County.  111.,  is  a  native  of  - 
having  been  horn  in  Section  20,  Littleton  Town- 
ship, March  25,  1S51.  lie  is  a  son  of  George  and 
Sarah  (A'aile)  Garrison,  the  latter  born  Novem- 
ber 15,  ISK >.  and  died  October  G,  1SSS.  The  ca- 
reer of  George  Garrison  is  portrayed  in  a  sep- 
arate record  appearing  in  this  connection,  and 
details  concerning  his  family  are  therein  given. 
The  youth  of  William  E.  Garrison  was  passed  on 
the  home  farm,  and  las  education  was  rei  ived 
in  the  district  schools  of  Littleton  Township  and 
in  the  Rushville  School.  On  January  15,  1S73, 
he  was  married  to  Elnora  Leggy,  who  was  born 
in  Lincoln  County.  W.  Va„  February  26,  1S52,  a 
daughter  of  Lewis  and  Melviua  (Finch)  Leggy. 
In  1S50,  her  parents  went  from  West  Virginia  to 
Ohio,  and  subsequently  located  in  Missouri. 
Thence,  in  1S71.  the  family  came  to  Schuyler 
County.  111.,  settling  in  Littleton  Township,  and 
moving  some  time  afterwards  [,,  Buena  Vista 
Township,  and  there  her  mother  died. 

After  their  marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrison 
made  their  home  on  the  old  homestead  until 
ISnO,  and  there  the  births  of  all  their  children 
occurred,  as  follow-:  Delia,  born  August  10, 
1S73;  Charles,  born  November  9.  1S74:  James 
W.,  bom  September  14,  1S77;  Nora  A.,  bom  Jan- 
uary 19,  1SS0;  and  George  L..  born  April  :.'.  1SS9. 
Delia  is  the  wife  of  Charles  W.  Young,  a  farmer 
in  Buena  Vista  Township,  and  they  are  the  pa- 
rents of  two  children — Edmond  Dewey  and  El- 
nora L. ;  Charles,  who  is  also  engaged  in  farm- 
ing in  the  same  township,  married  Grace  Ellis; 
James  W.  married  Mary  Grier,  b.\  whom  he  had 
one  child,  Maurice  .7..  born  on  the  paternal  farm 
in  Section  25,  Littleton  Township:  Nora  A.,  is 
the  wife  of  Harry  Settles,  a  farmer  in  Rushville, 
and  has  two  children — Madeline  Clarici  and 
Harold  G. ;  and  George  L.  is  at  home.     In  1S90, 


GL'ER,  Benjamin  F. — Through  the  course  of  a 
life  covering  a  span  of  mere  than  one-half  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Geer  ha.-  made  his  home  in  Schuyler 
County,  and  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
most  osperous  and  progressive  farmers  of 
Browning  Township,  where  he  was  born  in  No- 
>     ■  ol    IS52,   and   where   the   responsibilities 

of  patriotic  citizenship  have  been  elliciently  dis- 
charged, iu  the  course  of  his  life  it  has  been 
his  pvi  ilege  to  witness  many  changes  in  his  lo- 
cality. When  he  was  a  hoy  he  attended  school. 
first  in  the  Sackville  district  and  later  in  the 
:  eye  district,   in   Browning   Township.     The 

of  those  days  were  far  inferior  to  those 
ol   ■  'iu  time.     Text-books  were  few.  meth- 

od- of  instruction  were  crude,  teachers  were 
prepared  for  their  duties,  and  the 
equi]  i  nt  of  the  school  was  meagre.  Along 
other  than  education  il  lines  he  also  has  witnessed 
re  ile  changes.  Methods  of  agriculture  have 

been  :    rolutioui:  ed  since  his  boyhood.     Hand  la- 
bor has   been    largely   supersi  di   1    by   I 
and  now  a  fanner  has  need  of  a  fair  knowledge 
o  -    wo>k  with- 

oul   i  :.  ting  di  lays.     The  telephone  and  the 

rural  free  delivery  hive  brought  the  world  to 
the  farmer's  door.  AH  of  these  improvements  he 
has  .besides  many  others  scarcely  less  im- 

portant. 

i)n  the  farm  on  Section  2s.  Browning  Town- 
ship, where  -ides.  Benjamin  F.  Geer 
.  a  son  of  Dyer  A.  and  Anna  Eliza 
(Arnold)  Geer.  natives  of  Hamilton  County. 
Chio.  The  father  svas  born  in  1S11  and,  at  the 
age  o"  twenty-one  years,  came  to*Illinois,  settling 

in   Schuyler   County    in    1S"2   whili     I ountrj 

was  yet  a  wilderness  ol  heavy  timber  from  which 
t!i"  Indians  had  hut  recently  disappeared.  After 
a  time  he  was  joined  by  id-  bro  '  rs.  Si  i  ey  and 
Orvis  Geer.  and  he  took  up  200  acre-  ol  ci  us  ess 
land  on  Section  -s.  Browning  Township.    On  his 
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claim  he  put  up  a  cabin  and  hither  brought  bis 
bride,  who  had  been  orphaned  in  childhood  md 
had  accompanied  au  older  brother  aud  sister 
trom  Ohio  to  Illinois,  sin-  was  spared  to  a  gi  od 
old  age;  passing  away  Oulobi  r  0, 
to  ill.-  last  by  the  linn  Christian  faith  which 
had  been  the  anchor  of  her  earlier  years.  I  lie 
father  died  in  February  of  lfc>75.  He,  tuo,  had 
been  a  sincere  believer  in  the  doctrines  ol  CI 
tianity  and  had  endeavored  in  his  life  to  exem- 
plify the  teachings  of  the  Si  vjpr.  During  young 
manhood  he  bad  been  converted  in  tin 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  but  later  lie  id  i 
himsell  with  the  Christian  Church,  in  which  for 
years  he  officiated  as  .Sunday  School  Superinten- 
dent, and  to  whose  missionary  enterprises  he 
was  a  generous  contributor.  During  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Whig  parry  he  supported  its  tei  is. 
On  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  he 
endorsed  its  principles  and  ever  afterward  .-up- 
ported  its  men  aud  measures. 

In  the  family  of  Dyer  A.  Geer  there  were  nine 
children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Those 
who  attained  mature  years  were  as  follows: 
James,  who  is  engaged  in  farm  pursuits  in  Ful- 
ton County.  111.;  Sidney  A.,  who  settled  at  At- 
lanta, Phelps  County,  Xeb. ;  and  there  died 
about  11)01 :  Melinda,  wife  of  F.  M.  Sidles,  a 
farmer  in  Browning  Township;  Milton,  who  en- 
listed in  the  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Illi- 
-nois  Infantry  during  the  Civil  "War  and  died  in 
the  service  at  Memphis,  Teiin. ;  Hiram,  who  died 
on  the  old  homestead  in  1S>2;  Benjamin  1'.,  of 
Browning  Township;  and  Louisa,  who  m 
James  Urines  and  resides  at  Ukinh,  Cal.  After 
completing  the  studies  of  the  district  schools 
Benjamin  F.  Geer  attended  college  at  -Vi- 
lli.: and  on  his  return  home  taught  two  terms 
of  school  in  Union  district.  With  his  brother  he 
bought  the  interest  of  the  other  heirs  in  the  old 
homestead  and  shortly  afterward  established 
domestic  ties,  being  united  in  marriage,  £ 
ber  2u,  1S75,  with  Miss  Delilah  A.  Rebman,  who 
was  bom  March  30,  1857,  a  daughter  of  John 
Rebman.  i  See  sketch  of  Adam  Rebman  for  the 
family  record). 

The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (leer  comprises 
the  following  children:  Alena.  who  was  born 
September  IS,  1S76,  and  married  Ray  Walton,  a 
farmer  of  Browning  Township,  by  whom  she  has 
one  child.  Dail  :  Frederick,  who  was  horn  Jan- 
uary 7,  1879,  who  married  Jessie  Spillei's,  and 
has  four  children.  Burton,  Rernice,  Clifford  and 
Floyd,  their  home  being  on  a  farm  in  Browning 
Township:  Homer  S.,  who  was  born  January  13. 
18S1,  and  married  Lusetta  Walton,  by  whom  be 
has  two  children.  Pearl  and  Ansel  ;  Hiram,  who 
was  horn  August  11.  1SS3.  and  married  Ada 
Kloker,  by  whom  he  has  two  children.  Dorothy 
and  .Veil:  Leroy.  who  was  liorn  November  10, 
1885,  and  married  Mabel  Haffner;  Milton.,  who 
was  horn  April  20.  1SS7 ;  Harland,  horn  De- 
cember 15.  1S00;  Annie  F..  born  January  .".. 
1SD5;  and  Eugene.,  horn  October  15,  1S98.  Dur- 
ing 18S3  the  family  erected  a  large  residei 
their  farm,  and  thither  they  removed  from   the 


old  cabin  ho  i  ■■  that  bad  been  the  si  enes  of  many 
Lapp}  gatherings  and  much  quiet  enjoyment  The 
farm  originally  comprised  157  1-:;  acres,  bu  a 
part  ol  this  Mr.  Ueer  has  sold  to  his  chi 
and  now  owns  eighty-six  acres,  on  which  he  has 
oruaiiiei  t;  I  and  shade  trees,  also  an  orchard  oi 
one  hundred  peach  and  three  hundred  appic 
ines.  1  .  former  years  ho  was  a  Republican, 
but  uow  gives  bis  influence  to  the  L'l 
party.   ■..  ihU  membership  in  the 

Methoili:      Episcopal   Church,   South,    in    the  up- 
build       u     i     eh  he  b  i    I    en  actively  interest!  d. 
iiis   conversion    took  place  many  years  ago  when 
ed    the   L'nited  Brethren  faith,   bul    he 
'  .   >vith  the  denomination  to  which  he 

i  on  i  mgs.  In  the  twilight  of  his  busy  life, 
sustained  by  the  recollection  ui  an  honorable 
car  cl  eered  by  the  hope  which  religion  gives, 
and  i  •  aid  by  the  people  in  whose  midst  he 
-  lived,  lie  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the 
busy  years  of  the  past  and  is  reaping  the  reward 
of  a  well-spent  life. 

GLA?iD0N,  John  A.,  (deceased).— Substan- 
tially and  prominentia  identified  with  the  history 
of  Schuyler  County  from  the  time  oj  his  arrival 
there  in  1S5U  until  his  lamented  decease  on  June 
22,  ll.iuc  John  A.  Glandon  is  recalled  as  a  man 
rgy  and  of  peculiar  ability  as  a  trader 

id  la  tor,    and    unquestioned   courage    and 

good  ju  ignient  in  pushing  his  projects  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.    His  varied  and  manj  sided  career 
is  iudi  ".::  ly  stamped  upon  the  affairs  of  his  en- 
vironn  cut.  and  his  unique  and  forceful 
it:  iot  si  on  I  e  forgotten  by  iln.se  who  were 

privileged  to  share  his  friendship  or  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Glandon  was  born  in  Mooreneld,  Harrison 
County.  Ohio,  February  5,  1824,  and  therefore 
lived  to  be  eighty-two  years,  four  month-;  and 
een  days  old. 

The  son  of  William  Glandon,  who  was  born  in 
17.VI.  aud  of  the  hitter's  wife,  Nancy  Magdalene 
(Peacock)  Glandon,  Mr.  Glandou's  maternal 
grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  who  had  laid  his  claim  warrant  for  1G0 
acres  of  land  on  the  historic  Mount  Vernon 
home.  William  Glandon  had  eleven  childn  u,  all 
of  whom  attained  maturity,  aud  one  of  whom, 
William,  his  father's  namesake,  lives  in  Mount 
Pleasant.  John  A.,  in  youth  hail  but  a  limited 
education,  but  he  developed  ingenuity  of  a  high 
order,  and  was  especially  cut  in  the  mold  of  a 
trader.  Left  fatherless  at  the  age  of  twelvi 
years,  ami  the  sole  support  of  bis  widowed 
mother,  he  contracted  tor  employment  by  a  mail, 
carrier,  near  Mooreneld.  Ohio,  at  five  dollars" 
per  month — a  princely  sum  for  toil  in  those  days 
and  for  that  kind  of  occupation.  At  the  same  time 
lie  delved  into  everything  that  promised  finan- 
s.  and  at  one  time  bought  a  drove  of 
turkeys,  which  he  drove  to  , 
Louisvi  !•-.  Ohio,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  Ele 
ivas  ;     te  in  this  vei  tun     -    I  withstanding 

that  ho  lost  quite  a  number  of  birds  on  the  way. 
When  1  is  powers  were  more  matured  th 
instinct  was  still  uppermost,  and   he  c 
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to  build  two  miles  of  the  Pan  Handle  l;,, 
iu  Harrison  Coui  ty,  Ohio,  and  then  weni   ,-. 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  iu  Kentucky,  .aid 
built   two  miles  of  the   Lexington  &  Big  V.   .  .. 
Railroad  in   each  instance   making  a  sucei    s  vi 
his  large  undertaking. 

Mr.  Glandon  came  with  his  mother  to  Schuy- 
ler County  in  isaO,  and  the  mother  made  her 
liome  with  him  until  1SW>,  when  during  a  visit 
to  McDonough  County,  she  sickened  and  died  at 
the  aye  oi  seventy  two  years.  In  Schuyler  Couuty 
Mr.  Glandou  bought  VSi  acres  of  land  in  Section 
21,  Brooklyn  Township,  paying  therefor  su;;  per 
acre,  the  land  having  on  it  a  rude  log  cabin  out 
no  other  improvements,  lie  cleared  practically 
all  of  this  land,  built  a  barn  forty  by  seventy 
feet  with  basement,  and  also  cattle  hams.  ;,,\- 
ing  stalls  for  a  hundred  head  of  stock.  In  ISS2 
he  bought  the  Brooklyn  Mills,  which  be  rebuilt 
and  lilted  with  modern  grist  machinery,  and 
which  proved  a  fine  success.  Previous  success 
enabled  him  to  invest  in  almost  any  enterprise 
in  the  couuty,  and  all  of  ins  means  were  gotten 
legitimately  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  princi- 
ple or  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  bis  fellow 
men.  At  one  time  lie  owned  0U0  acres  of  land, 
and  was  a  large  raiser  oi'  sheep,  having,  during 

the  Civil  War.   1,700  head  of  .Merinos,  the   \ i 

of  which  netted  him  a  dollar  a  pound.  In  !'  '••>. 
in  company  with  "V/ili.uu  Homey,  he  vent  to 
Graystone,  Texas,  with  a  team  of  horses  after 
an  old  couple  that  had  become  stranded,  travel-- 
ing  without  a  murmur  a  distance  of  2,000  miles, 
dhe  task  was  arduous  and  the  way  dangerous  in 
those  days  of  civil  strife,  mid  the  men  heaved  a 
deep  sigh  of  relief  when  they  again  landed  in 
the  county  with  the  old  couple  in  safety.  Xor 
did  this  venture  represent  the  extent  of  his 
thoughtfulnss  and  kindness  to  others,  for  his 
hand  was  ever  in  his  pocket,  and  he  gladly  gave 
whenever  the  cause  had  the  least  semblance  of 
justifiability.  , 

In  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  Mr.  Glaudon 
married  Delilah  Bannister,  who  preceded  him  to 
the  other  world  about  seveu  weeks  before  his 
own  death,  or  June  3,  1000.  This  couple  jour- 
neyed together  in  great  harmony,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered providential  that  their  exit  from  the 
stage  of  affairs  left  neither  desolate  for  ion'-'. 
They  were  the  parents  of  lour  children:  Belinda 
J.,  wife  of  Samuel  McKelvin,  a  farmer  of  the 
vicinity  of  Lincoln,  Xeb. :  James  W..  on  the  old 
home  farm:  Alice,  wife  of  John  C.  Fowler,  rep- 
resented elsewhere  in  this  work;  and  Edgar  1'.. 
a  telephone  manager  of  the  plant  at  1  •  i 1 1 ~ i i . ■  i <  1 , 
111. 

GLASS,  David  H. — Many  of  the  superior  com- 
pensations whi<-h  lie  in  wait  her  the  capable  and 
learned  exponent  of  leal  science  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  David  11.  Glass,  whose  professional 
association  with  RushviHe  i\:\^<  from  hSTS.  Mr. 
Glass  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Ripley  County.  Ind., 
in  185-1,  a  son  of  Jehu  and  Ami  f  Major  I  'I  iss. 
the  former  a  native  of  Washington  County.  Pa.. 
and   the   latter  born   in  County    Waterford,    Ire- 


;":''-  Craving  u  broader  life  than  that  prom- 
ised as  an  agriculturist,  .\lr.  Gl  iss  devised  means 
":   ■ '''  Ll    ]      :-  i  ssary  higher  education,  and 

"■'•'•'  ihe  [Hi  ilsoJ  Crawfordsville  i  ut<  t'  ■  I 

u  Jb     h    Co  .■  -■,  .    lud.      lie    can  u    to    , 

LS.J   and  began  the  studj   oi i  ut<  ring  the 

law  department  oi  the  University  of  Iowa,  at 
'"'''  '•  '  ity.  trom  which  he  took  his  degree  in 
lts~*-     L'pou  I      iting   ::,   liusli  ,1     i  in  lain  he  be- 

V  H'luei    •:    s.   p..  ..  „:,,   lUiel.Vi  au  uSS0. 

.'    i  i  o    protiiabiy    continued    Lor 

nearly  twenty  years,  until  the  removal  of  bis 
partner  to  Quincy,  ill.  since  lueu  he  uas  ,,,,,. 
an  indepi  adent  jn .^-ti.-...  and  has  been 
■'•  '"!  oi  •■  -  le  or  tin  other,  with  man 
oi  th-  important  suits  which  have  come  up  for 
adjustment  in  the  city  and  county. 

tor  years  Mr.  Glass  has  been  active  in  connec- 
tion i  Hi  Democratic  politics,  his  m  -L  otiiei 
ing  that  of  State's  Attorney,  to  ivhich  he  was 
ed  .1!  ISSi,  and  in  which  he  served  three 
:  ■-•  lu  1001  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Rusla- 
ville,  and  his  administration  resulted  in  many 
rovements  in  tlie  municipal  government.     He 

»  ■   oi   !'!!■  Masonic  fraternity.    Decem- 
ber - 1,  lsSl,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mi-.  Glass 

G.  Worthington,  of  Rushvil  e, 
this  union  there  have  been  born  two  children, 
Ruth  W.  and  Charles,  the  latter  now  being  do- 
ceased.  To  bis  professional  practice  Mr.  Glass 
brings  the  combination  of  tact,  ripe  experience 
'  !  '  ■  '  '  integrity,  and  as  such  he  is 
mghl.V  h red  in  a  community  which  has  prof- 
iled by  more  than  quarter  of  a  century  of  bis 
citizenship. 

_  GREENLEAF,  Peter.-  The  name  of  Greeuleaf 
•''•'-<  became  known  in  Illinois  in  1S3G,  through 
the  advent  of  Joseph  and  Peter  Greeuleaf,  sons 
of  Peter  Greeulea  ol  New  Jersey,  a  participant 
in  il..-  War  of  lsiu.  One  or  tlle  brothers,  1'eter. 
settled  near  White  Oak  Springs,  Brown  County, 
111.,  and  at  his  death  there  in  J6.TT  left  two  sons 
and  I  wo  daughters,  hut  only  two  of  the  number 
are  now  living,  Joseph,  a  resident  of  Steamboat 
Rock,  [owa,  and  his  sister.  Mary,  who  lives  near 
Whitehall, .  The  elder  of  the  two  immi- 
grating brothers,  Joseph,  settled  in  Astoria.  Ful- 
ton County,  ill.,  locating  on  a  soldier's  claim  mi 
Section  <>.  The  ivarrant  for  this  claim  was  made 
out  iu  favor  of  Peter  Greeuleaf,  the  grandfather, 
as  a  partial  compensation  for  services  rendered 
in  the  War  of  im:'.  it  was  aboul  this  time,  IS40, 
that  Joseph  Greeuleaf  was  married,  and  to- 
gether the  young  people  set  tin  housekeeping  in 
the  rude  log  cabin  which  Mr.  Greenleaf  had 
erected  on  the  land.  Though  crude  on  the  exte- 
rior ami  lacking  in  many  comforts  iu  its  inte- 
rior furnishings,  the  genial,  happy  home-life 
within  made  up  in  generous  measure  for  the  lack 
■  rial  things.  This  continued  to  be  the 
family  home  until  IS0S,  when  the  father  sold  the 
old  home  place  ami  came  to  s.  huyli  r  i ' 
purchasing  Pin  acres  of  land  from  Tom  Mc- 
Creer.v  on  Sections  13  and  14,  in  Birmingham 
Township.     Here    be   built   a    comfortable    rest- 
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denco  for  bis  family  and  brought  the  laud  to  a 
high  state  uf  cultivation,  and  here,  too,  his 
earthly  life  came  to  a  close  hi  R»U4.  11  s  death 
was  looked  upon  as  a  public  loss,  not  only  to  the 
eommuuity  in  whii  li  he  was  theu  living,  but  also 
in  Fulton  County,  where  so  nuu;  years  of  his 
younger  life  had  been  passed.  To  all  he  was 
known  as  the  eml/udimeiit  ol  generosity  and  lib- 
erality, for  none  who  appealed  to  biiu  were  ever 
known  to  leave  his  door  without  assistance.  Dur- 
ing his  younger  years  he  had  joined  the  Masonic 
order,  was  lor  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  politically  was  a  sup- 
porter of  Democratic  principles.  He  was  born 
in  Hohokeu.  X.  J.,  April  U,  ISIS,  came  to  Illi- 
nois in  iv.o.  and  I  >r  sixty-eight  years  gave  the 
strength  of  his  sturdy  manhood  in  assisting  in 
the  reclamation  of  this  commonwealth  and  mak- 
ing it  the  peer  of  States  in  the  Middle  West.  Be- 
fore her  marriage  his  wife  was  Miss  Sarah  Dale, 
a  native  of  Indiana,  who  came  to  Illinois  with 
her  mother,  her  father,  Samuel  Dale,  having 
given  his  life  for  his  country's  cause  in  the  War 
of  1S12. 

Seven  children  were  born  into  this  family  on 
the  Fulton  County  homestead,  their  names  in  or- 
der of  birth  being  as  follows:  Xathaniel  of 
Centralia,  Wash.;  Damaris  Rose,  the  wife  of 
James  H.  Hose,  of  Lamar.  Mo.;  Samuel,  of  Cen- 
tralia.  Wash.;  Alice,  of  Table  Grow,  111.,  the 
widow  of  George  R.  Sellars ;  Alonzo,  of  Joplin, 
Mo.;  and  Stephen,  also  a  resident  of  Table  Grove. 
The  mother  of  these  children  died  on  the  Fulton 
Conuty  homestead  June  27.  1S07,  leaving  a  be- 
reaved family  and  many  friends  whose  acquaint- 
ance dated  back  to  pioneer  days.  She  was  not 
permitted  to  see  all  of  her  children  grow-  to  ma- 
turity. 

The  second  child  in  his  parents'  family.  Peter 
Greenleaf,  was  born  in  Astoria  Township,  Ful- 
ton County,  ill.,  December  2,  1S45.  With  con- 
siderable irregulari  y  he  attended  the  district 
school  adjacent  to  his  boyhood  home  and.  when 
not  in  school,  he  was  kept  occupied  with  the 
duties  which  fell  to  his  lot  on  the  home  farm. 
Notwithstanding  the  hardships  which  came  with 
life  on  the  frontier.  Mr.  Greenleaf  looks  hack 
upon  those  days  as  the  most  joyous  of  his  whole 
life,  parents  and  children  all  contributing  to  the 
good  humor  and  happy  atmosphere  which  always 
filled  the  little  home.  His  marriage  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  18GS,  united  him  with  Miss  Sarah  E.  Cook, 
the  daughter  of  Peter  Cook,  of  Oakland  Town- 
ship. Schuyler  County.  For  some  years  after  his 
marriage  he  worked  as  a  farm  hand  in  the  em- 
ploy of  others,  but  in  the  meantime  he  laid  by 
from  bis  earnings  all  that  could  be  spared  after 
furnishing  necessities  for  the  family  and  in  time 
was  enabled  to  purchase  land  on  his  own  account. 
This  consisted  of  sixty-two  and  a  half  acres  on 
Section  S.  Emmett  Township,  McDonongh  County, 
III.,  where  for  twenty-two  years — or  until  1004 
— he  made  his  home  continuously.  It  was  in  the 
year  just  mentioned  that  he  returned  to  his  boy- 
hood home,  Schuyler  County,  and  bought  202 
acres  on    Section   24,    Birmingham   Township,    a 


tarm  which  embodies  some  of  the  finest  land  in 
Schuyler  County,  and  on  which  he  raises  all  of 
the  grains  common  lo  a  well-established  Illinois 
farm. 

Eleven  children  were  born  to  '.he  marriage  of 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Greenleaf,  but  of  this  number 
three  died  in  infancy.  The  eldest  living  child, 
Joseph,  married  Miss  Nona  Sells,  by  whom  la- 
has  tour  children— Pauline,  Joseph,  Alice  and 
Sterling.  Annie  became  the  wife  of  John  W. 
Gleason.  ol  Birmingham  Township,  and  is  the 
mother  of  five  children— Roy,  Pearl,  Mary, 
Charles  and  Ethel.  Eva,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
McGee,  ol  Chattaroy,  Wash.,  has  two  children- 
Frances  and  John.  Samuel  is  a  resident  of  Rush- 
ville.  111.  J, dm  S.  is  the  next  in  order  of  birth. 
Alice,  the  wife  of  Allie  Morrell,  is  the  mother  of 
two  children — Yernot  and  Dorotnj  E.  Ross  < '. 
and  Frank  M.  complete  the  family.  The  latter 
married  Lottie  Saliltz.  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren, Peter  and  Henry.  Mr.  Greenleaf  is  nom- 
inally a  Democrat,  but  is  liberal  in  his  views. 
and  voles  for  the  man  best  suited  to  the  office  in 
question,  regardless  of  party.  Fraternally  he  is 
affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order  and  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

HABER,  Daniel  F— The  name  of  Daniel  F.  Ha- 
ber  is  associated  with  all  that  is  substantial  in 
character,  excellent  in  farming  and  admirable  in 
social  life  in  Rushville  Township.  His  claims  to 
consideration  are  further  increased  by  worthy 
political  services,  not  the  least  important  of 
which  is  his  tenure  in  office  as  Highway  Commis- 
si, mer.  To  this  office  he  was  twice  elected,  and 
his  unceasing  activity  resulted  in  marked  im- 
provement of  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  an 
increase  of  local  pride  in  their  hardness,  smooth- 
ness and  adaptability  to  all  weather  conditions. 
By  a  student  of  nations  it  is  declared  that  no 
public  utility  so  faithfully  indexes  the  character 
of  a,  people  as  its  arteries  of  travel,  and  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  roads  in  Rushville  Town- 
ship would  seem  to  indicate  a  very  high  standard 
of  citizenship. 

Bom  on  a  farm  in  Littleton  Township,  Schuy- 
ler County.  November  IG,  lsr,.",,  Mr.  llaher  is  a 
s..n  of  Thomas  llaber.  mention  of  whom  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  work.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  after  the  fashion  of  most  farmers'  sons  in 
average  circumstances,  and  he  combined  the 
many-sided  work  of  the  farm  with  irregular  at- 
tendance at  the  district  school,  and  being  nat- 
urally studious,  he  readily  devoured  such  hooks 
as  came  within  the  range  of  his  using.  At  the 
age  "i  twenty-two  bis  life  shifted  into  a  groove 
of  larger  responsibility  through  his  marriage,  in 
February.  1SS7.  lo  Lotta  Griffith,  daughter  of 
Mayland  Griffith,  and  a  native  of  DeAVitt  County. 
111.  The  young  people  continued  to  live  on  the 
ILiler  farm  until  ISSS,  when  Mr.  Haber  rented 
property  in  Bethel  Town-hip,  McDonough  County, 
the  following  year  moving  to  Littleton  Township, 
Schuyler  County,  where  be  rented  land  until 
1S'.)2.  II."  then  moved  to  the  farm  which  he  now 
owns  and  occupies,  containing  150  acres  in  See- 
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tion  21,  Rushrille  Township,    lie  is  an  extensive 

breeder,  feeder  and  shipper  of  stock,  esj ially 

hogs  and  cattle,  and  raises  on  an  average  be- 
tween 100  and  150  acres  of  corn  yearly,  the  en- 
tire  amount  being  used  in  Lis  business.  11  •  ships 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  head  of  cattle,  and 
from  200  to  4«m>  bogs  every  year,  and  is  o  e  ol 
the  mosl  successful  men  in  this  line  in  the  county. 
Since  1892  he  bas  made  steaily  progress  ;:i  his 
life,  lias  acquired  influence  and  authority  iu  the 
community,  and  has  reason  to  regard  as  fortu- 
nate the  incentive  which  led  him  to  settle  in  this 
part  of  Schuyler  County. 

Mr.  Ilaber  subscribes  to  Democratic  principles. 
and  he  was  elected  Road  Commissioner  on  that 
ticket.  He  is  socially  connected  with  the  inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  having  joined  the 
order  in  1S'.»S.  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Kusu- 
ville  Lodge  of  .Modem  Woodmen  of  Ami  rica. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  to  this,  as  to  many 
other  causes,  he  is  a  generous  contributor.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ilaber  are  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  Carl,  horn  November  2S,  IssS;  Mabel 
P.,  born  December  -!9.  1S91 :  Paul,  bom  March 
24,  1S!>:;;  Clark  G.,  born  April  IS.  1S94;  Daniel 
G.,  born  April  0.  Ls'JC,  died  August  1,  1896;  Vera, 
bom  June  2.  1897;  Mary,  bom  August  6,  1S9S; 
Harold,  born  October  4.  1903;  and  Margaret, 
born  March  23.  1905. 

Mrs.  Haber  was  born  April  10.  1869.  and  rep- 
resents an  early  family  of  Schuyler  County.  Her 
father,  Mayland  Griffith,  and  her  mother,  Isa- 
bella (Shoe)  Griffith,  were  natives  of  Muskin- 
gum County,  Ohio,  and  came  early  to  DeWitt 
County,  111.,  where  Mrs.  Ilaber  was  born.  The 
Griffiths  arrived  in  Schuyler  County  in  1S73.  The 
mother  died  in  Cass  County,  the  father  being 
also  deceased.  They  were  the  parents  of  thir- 
teen children,  nine  of  whom  are  living;  John,  a 
resident  of  California;  Newton,  a  farmer  of 
McDonough  County.  111.:  Joseph,  a  resident  of 
Rloomincrton.  111.:  Parlet.  of  Hancock  County, 
III.:  Grant;  Dora,  wife- of  John  Whitehead,  of 
Grand  Bluff.  111.:  Nancy  Jane;  Maretta ;  and 
Anna. 

HABER,  John  C—  Schuyler  County  is  fortunate 
in  the  possession  of  many  native  sons  whose  con- 
tinued loyalty  to  iis  institutions  and  opportuni- 
ties make  for  its  permanent  and  most  subsran- 
tial  well  being,  and  who.  in  the  same  oc<  ti  >a- 
tion  as  their  sires,  are  realizing  the  advantages 
of  latter  day  methods  of  operation.  To  this  class 
belongs  John  C.  Ilaber.  owner  of  160  acres  of 
land  in  Section  in.  Camden  Township.  Mr.  Ha- 
ber was  born  in  Buena  Vista  Township,  Schuy- 
ler County.  April  2S.  1S79.  n  son  of  Thomas  Ha- 
ber. mention  of  whom  may  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  work. 

Mr.  Ilaber  early  made  himself  useful  around 
his  father's  farm,  devoting  such  time  as  he 
could  spare  to  attendance  at  the  district  school, 
and  sharing  the  common  diversions  of  the  youth 
of  the  neighborhood.  September  12.  1S91,  he  mar- 
ried Emma  Miller,  a   native  of  Brown   County, 


111.,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Amanda 
(Mouuce)  Miller,  pioneers  of  Brown  County,  the 
former  of  whom  i-  deceased.  Mrs.  Miller,  who 
still  makes  her  home  in  Brown  County,  is  the 
mother  of  six  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy. Of  those  living,  N'ettii  is  the  wife  of 
William  Uigur,  of  Brown  County;  Ilattie.  wife 
oi  Lafayette  Averj  tsee  sketch  ol  .lames  Avery;  ; 
Edscl.  living  on  tJ      old]  in  Brown  County; 

Pearl,  wile  of  Fred  Kerr,  a  farmer  of  Brown 
County:  and  Mrs.  Haber.  .Mr.  mid  .Mrs.  Ilaber 
rented  a  farm  for  a  year  after  their  marriage,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1S02  bought  100  acres  of  '. 
Camden  Township,  known  as  the  old  J 
t  ai  farm,  and  located  thereon  in  the  spring 
oi  1S03.  Under  the  wise  control  of  Mr.  Haber 
his  farm  has  developed  great  resource  and  fer- 
tility, and  is  practically  demonstrating  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  man  at  the  helm  who  thorouj  hlj 
understands  the  science  of  farming.  He  keeps 
on  hand  a  high  grade  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs, 
has  excellent  barns  and  outhouses  and  a  com- 
fortable dwelling.  .Mr.  Haber  is  one  of  the  tann- 
ers who  recognize  no  limit  to  their  advancement, 
and  wiio,  through  the  medium  of  periodicals  and 
conventions  keep  pace  with  the  ideas  of  men 
prominent  in  the  world  of  agriculture.  He  is  the 
parent  of  one  sou.  Thomas  C,  born  in  January. 
190o.  Mr.  Haber  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and 
in  religion  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Church. 

HABER,  Thomos.— The  sturdy,  indomitable 
spirit,  unflagging  industry  and  thrifty  frugality 
characteristic  of  the  German-American,  is  every- 
where conspicuously  manifest  in  the  industrial 
activities  of  the  United  Stams,  and  of  the  vast 
number  of  honest,  clear-headed  and  enterprising 
sons  of  do, -many  who  have  helped  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  land  of  their  adoption,  Thomas 
Haber  is  one  of  the  most  worthy  representatives 
o!  the  i  -i'.'  miunil  class,  and  has  won  a  world- 
wide reputation  in  the  raising  of  hogs,  i,,  nar. 
in. my  with  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Haber 
is  the  fart  that,  when  he  arrived  in  Schuyler 
County,  his  last  cent  had  been  spent  for  lodging 
for  a  friend  who  accompanied  him  from  Ohio. 
From  this  meagre  and  discouraging  beginning  he 
has  advanced  to  one  of  the  foremost  farmers  and 
stoi-R  raisers  of  the  United  Slates.  He  was 
in  Tragellioehstadt,  Germany.,  July  2."..  1841, 
i  son  of  Andrew  and  Margaret  i  Mil  burger  i  Ha- 
ber, natives  also  of  the  Fatherland  and  fanners 
by  occupation,  lie  received  his  preliminary  edu- 
cation in  his  native  land,  and  in  1852  accompa- 
nied the  rest  of  the  family  to  the  United  States. 
locating  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Dayton. 
i  thio.  Here  the  father  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine  years,  the  mother  surviving  him  until  her 
.  ighty-ninth  year. 

Thomas  Haber  was  about  twenty-three  years 
old  when  la-  left  Ohio  with  a  friend  ami  came 
to  Illinois  in  IS0-1,  locating  on  a  farm  in  Little- 
ton Township,  Schuyler  County,  which  he  rented 
for  two  years,  lb'  then  moved  to  Buena  Vista 
Township,  which   has  since   been   his  home,   and 
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whore  he  now  owns  200  acres  in  Sectiou  l.'J,  also 
forty-four  acres  iu  Section  IS,  llushville  town- 
ship, ami  fortj  acres  in  Littleton  Township,  mak- 
ing iu  all  2M  acres.  He  Li  is  a  mod 
house,  well  constructed  barns  and  outbuilding. 
and  the  most  practical  of  agricultural  imple- 
ment's. He  is  a  stanch  believer  in  progressive  ag- 
riculture, and  loaves  no  stone  unturned  to  im- 
prove liis  methods,  Ins  farm  and  his  oportuni- 
ties  in  general.  In  this  way  he  I.  s  eo  ■  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  must  thorough,  | 
ing  and  substantial  farmers  in  Schuyler  County. 
The  marriage  ol  Mr.  llaber  to  Mary  Bove> 
occurred  October  G,  1SG4,  .Mrs.  Habcr  being  a  na- 
tive of  Greene  County.  Ohio,  born  August  15, 
1S44.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
beth (Miller)  Bovey,  natives  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  respectively,  who  moved  from 
Ohio  to  Illinois  iu  1SG3,  locating  in  the  vicinity 
of  Littleton  where  they  improved  a  fine  farm, 
and  where  both  died  at  an  advanced  age.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  llaber  have  been  born  eight  chil- 
dren:* Daniel,  hum  November  16,  1SG5,  married 
Lota  Griffith,  is  a  farmer  in  Rushville  Town- 
ship, and  has  eight  children— Carl,  Pearl,  Paul. 
Clark,  Vera.  Mary.  Harold  and  Margaret;  Mar- 
garet J.,  horn  November  13,  1SG7,  wife  ofParely 
Griffith,  a'  farmer  of  Hancock  County,  III.,  and 
mother  of  Bessie  Griffith;  Fannie  K.  1  urn  April 
IS.  1ST0,  and  died  at  the  age  of  one  year;  Grace 
M.,  horn  January  18,  1ST5,  wife  of  Albert  Toin- 
linson,  a  farmer  of  Huntsville  Township,  and 
mother  of  six  children— -Ruth,  Cecil,  Derward, 
Rov,  Mary  and  Francis;  John,  bom  April  28, 
1879,  married  Emma  Miller,  has  one  child, 
Thomas,  and  is  a  farmer  in  Camden  Township; 
Allie.  hum  October  10,  ISS2,  the  wife  of  George 
{  Logan,  a  farmer  of  Littleton  Township,  and  has 

one  child.  Raymond;  Edna,  bom  August  G,  1SS2. 
livlug  at  home;  and  William,  hum  Sept 

isss. 

In  political  affiliation  Mr.  llaber  is  a  Demo- 
crat, hut  is  liberal  in  his  political  ideas.  He  is 
-  fraternally  connected  with  the  Rushville  Lodge. 
No.  24,  I.  O.  O.  F..  and  in  his  religious  views  is 
a  Presbyterian.  He  ;s  considered  an  exeinplary 
nnd  useful  citizen,  and  his  children  have  been 
trained  to  fashion  their  lives  along  broad  and 
practical  and  noble  liui  s. 

Mr.  Ilaher  is  one  of  the  most  successful  breed- 
ers of  hogs  in  the  world.  In  190G.  he  exhibited 
his  hogs  at  the  Fat  Stuck  Show  in  Chicago,  and 
won  the  third  prize  for  the  best  carload  lot.  In 
1907,  at  the  same  exhibition  he  won  the  first 
prize  for  the  host  carload  lot,  and  also  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  world.  He  also  has  won  many 
prizes  on  stock  and  horses  at  the  county  fairs. 

HALE,  Elam  Bliss. — In  considering  the  ances- 
tral connections  of  El  am  Bliss  Hale,  an  1 
fanner  living  in  Section  12.  Birmingham  Town- 
ship. Schuyler  County,  one's  memory  again  re- 
verts to  that  greatly  admired  hern  and 
ous  patriot.  Nathan  Hale  a  graduate  of  Y  ile  i  !- 
lege,  a  Captain  under  General  Washington  in  the 
Revolutionary    War.   and   who.   upon   being  sent 


by  his  chii  i  iu  secure  information  concerning  the 
I  \.  v.   "Cork,  was  captured  as  a  sp.\  and 

nt  twenty-one  years  of  age,  executed,  September 
22.  177',.  by  order  of  Sir  William  How< 
Halo's  successors   and   relatives   have   bci       scat- 
tered to   the  four  corners  of  this  great  country, 
I,,  i    ,    .  ,      ladly   avow   their  connection 

,  mid   their  admiration  for  his 
loyalty  and  high  character.  Thomas,  SVi  I 

'!';.  othy  U  i  to  A  •     boul 

time,   settling   in   New   England,   and  from   them 

il :,:■  ,1    three    branches,    Elam    Bliss    tracing 

his  descent  to  William  Hale.  Josiah,  sou  of  Wil- 
liam, bro  r  of  Nathan  dale,  and  gi 
of  Elam,  was  born  August  21,  1756.  and  died 
April  13,  1S11.  He  married  Abigail  Joslin,  born 
March  G,  17G1,  and  died  May  24,  1S41.  To 
Josiah  and  Abigail  Hale  were  born  the  following 
children:  Nathan.  July  4.  17S1  :  Josiah,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  17S3;  .lame-'  i...  Februarj  20,  1785; 
Nathan.  .Jr..  October  13,  L7SG;  Esther,  Si  pi  iinber 
24,  17SS;  Jessie,  April  4.  L793  ;  Achsah,  January 
IS,  1793;  and  Abraham.  January  26,  1799. 

her   vi   Elam    Bliss   Hale. 
first  saw    the  light  of  day  iu  Tyringhaai.  Mass., 
1   Fannie  M.    Bliss,   who  was   burn   in 
Towanda,    Pa.,    February  2G,   1810,   and   died    in 
c,  Fulton  County,  111.,  August  20. 1SG0. 
Mr.   Hale  came  to  Bernadotte   about    1      >    bul 
eventually  went  to  Missouri,  whore  he  died  July 
2G.    1S72.     Of  his  six  children,   Egbert   C,   born 
r    14,    1829,   was    the   first   Sheriff   of    Los 
.'■.     -     .    County,    Cah,    who   served    through   his 
entire  term,  went  from  there  to  the  City  of  Mex- 
,1  a  Mexican  woman,  and  for  twenty- 
four  years  was  connected  with  the  office  of  the 
Americi  n   Consul,   finally  dying  there  March  22. 
1S9S.  leaving  a   family  of  five  children — Charles 
F„  Abraham  F.,  Adelaide,  Matilda  and  Edmond 
!;.:  Abigail  Hale,  hm-n  March  2.  1831,  died  March 
10,   1S42;  Lambert  Hale,  horn   in  We,,,,  ,:.    v 
v   2.   1S34,  drove  the  first  stage  over 
,  rn  mail  route  from   Santiago.  Cah.  to 
San    Antonio.    Texas,    about    1856    or    '57,    died 
December  5.  1871,  while  serving  as  Chief  of  Po- 
ll, c  at  Chetopa,  Kan.:  Elam  P.liss  Hale,  subject 
of    this    sketch,    bom    March    18,    1841:    George 
Hi',,,   born   January   1.   1S44,   died  September  6. 
1845;  and  Mary  A.,  horn  in  Fulton  County.  TIL. 
S'ovember  16,  1S50,  and  died  September  22, 1S51. 
The  youth    of   Elam   Bliss   Hale   passed   after 
the    manner    of    the    average    country    boy.    and 
April  25,  1861,  he  married  Mary  Markey,  a   na- 
tive of   Harrison   County.   Ohio,   born    April   26, 
1S43.     Mrs.  flale  came  with  her  pare  I 

nois  in  1859.  (Fur  further  particulars  regarding 
the  Markey  family,  see  sketch  of  Harvey  B. 
Markey. i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale  have  a  son.  C 
F..  bom  in  Birmingham.  Schuyler  County.  Au- 
gust 2.  isc.7.  and  married,  fur  his  first  wife.  Ad- 
die  Toland.  born  in  March,  1870.  Of  this  union 
there  is  a  son,  Charles  E..  who  was  horn  January 
IG.  1891.  The  second  wife  of  Charles  Hale  for- 
merly was  Nora  Mitchell,  of  Littleton  Township. 
and  n(  their  union  there  are  three  children: 
Fannie  L..  Ruth  L..  and  Forest  Bliss.     For  his 
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entire  active  life  Sir.  Hale  has  engaged  in  farm- 
ing) but  lie  has  not  led  a  narrow  or  iua  :tive  life, 
but  by  travel  and  reading  has  kept  in  touch  with 
the  general  happenings  the  world  over.  In  the 
'sixties  he  spent  some  time  in  Colorado  a 
cow-boy,  returning  to  Bernadotte  To 
tun  County,  in  D&  imber,  IStio.  For  a  lime  he 
combined  farming  and  working  iu  a  saw-mill. 
and  finally  bought  fort}  acres  of  land  in  Se<  ti  m 
23,  Birmingham  Township,  Schuyler  County,  to 
which  he  added  until  he  was  owner  of  107  acres, 
which  ho  sold  in  1SS<>.  lie  then  bought  120  acres 
in  Sections  12  and  13,  with  the  dwelling  on  Sec- 
tion 12,  and  here  has  since  mad'.'  his  home,  lie 
has  the  original  deed  to  his  property  signed  by 
Presidi  ut  James  K.  Polk. 

Mr.  llaV  lias  tilled  a  large  need  in  the  town- 
ship, and  besides  setting  an  inspiring  exai 
honesty  and  well  directed  industry, 
many  important  local  offices,  including  that  ot 
Clerk  for  eleven  years,  Assessor  six  terms,  and 
member  of  the  School  Board  twenty  years.  He 
is  an  uncompi'omising  Republican,  as  was  his 
father  before  him.  indeed  Abraham  Hale  was 
so  strong  an  Alnuitionist  during  the  war.  that 
the  K.  K.  K.'s  set  the  night  to  kill  him,  but 
failed  to  hit  their  marl:.  Mr.  Hale  preservi 
well  the  traditions  ol  his  time-honored  family, 
possesses  the  eottrtesy  and  consideration  of  true 
breeding  and  birth,  and  values  as  above  price 
the  qualities  of  honestyand  fairness  in  dealing 
with  his  fellow  men. 

HALE,  Jesse,  a  well  known  and  prosperous 
farmer  and  stork  raiser  in  Section  27,  Littleton 
Township.  Schuyler  County,  111.,  was  born  in 
Buena  Vista  Town-hip.  same  county,  June  it. 
1S50,  a  son  of  Joshua  and  i:  izabetb  (Bartlow  i 
Hale,  the"  father,  bora  in  New  .Ma. hid  County. 
Mo., -and  the  mother  in  Sangamon  County,  111. 
When  a  boy  Joshua  Hale  was  brought  to  Schuy- 
ler County  by  his  parents,  who  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  county.  The  family  settled 
on  a  farm  in  Buena  Vista  Township,  where 
Joshua  Hale  afterwards  became  the  owner  of 
1G0  acres  of. land.  This  he  sold  in  ISOo.  moving 
to  Fremont  County.  Iowa,  and  there  purchasing 
a  hotel.  In  the  following  year,  disj  ing  of  the 
hotel  property,  he  returned  to  Schuyler  i  " 
and  bought  100  acres  on  the  sire  of  the  present 
village  of  Littleton.  Several  years  later,  he  sold 
out  and  moved  to  Hancock  County.  111.,  where 
he  afterwards  bought  a  farm  of  2<X)  acres  near 
Augusta.  There  he  died  May  is.  ivir,.  His  wife 
had  preceded  him  to  the  grave.  August  20,  1SS2, 
while  living  in  Littleton  Township.  Schuyler 
County.  They  had  a  family  of  eight  children, 
four  of  whom  are  deceased.  Those  surviving  are 
as  follows:  Letha,  who  married  George  Ro 
and  is  now  a  widow.  living  in  [Ianco  k  Com  ry. 
111.:  Jesse:  Sadie,  who  became  th  •  u  i  e  of  John 
Deweese,  a  resident  of  Hami  ton.  11 
County:  and  Cor.',  (Mrs.  Marshall  Handle), 
whose  home  is  also  in  that  county.  Jesse  Halo 
was  brought  up  on  the  home  farm,  receiving  his 
education    in    the   common    schools.     Remaining 


with    his   par  nts   until    he    rea<  bed    the   a  e   ol 
■  iii-s.    he   then    bought  eighty   acres 
oi    improved    h    id,    but    sellii  fee   years 

later,   pun  -      don  27,  of 

the  same  township,  which  he  also  retained  three 
years.  His  next  purchase  was  a  farm  iu  the 
vicinity  ol    L'i  I  Hancock   County,    n  Inch    he 

il  u  i  d  ol  a  r  liviug  on  it  two  years,  when 
returning  lo  Littleton  township,  he  bought  2U0 
acri  u  iu  proved  land  whh  h  is  still  his  prop- 
erty. Alter  living  there  until  Too:;,  he  bought 
i  irty    acre     iu    Section    27,    upon   which    b 

e  made  his  home.    He  h      U  i  a  our.'  success- 
ful iu  his  I  s  enter]  and  1      ides  gen- 

rai    .  .1    many     head    01      i  I    Li 

Pulled  Angus  cattle,  as  well  as  horses  and  hogs 

QUml  i  ;  5. 

Mr.   llali    has   been   twice  married.     The  mai- 
den nana,  of  his  first  wife  v  Davis, 
who  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass..  and  to  whom 
he     was     wedded     November     L'i.     issi.     'J  wo 
en  were  the  result  of  this  union,  namely: 
Lei  a  S.,  born  August  30,   1SS2    who  became  the 
Asa   Bartlett,   and   lives  on   her   father's 
re    farm;    and    Blanche    E.,    « ho    died     a 

ilaivh  2S,   1S9L     The  mother  ol 
ll     passed    away     in    January.     1S93.       In 
J.  Mr.  Hale  was  united  in  marriage 
Hi  Lueli;    M.  \\  heat,  who  was  horn  in  Little- 
ton   Township,   August    3,    ISOl,    a    daughter   of 
John  and  Julia  (Snyder)  Wheat,  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky,   and        granddaughter,    on    the    maternal 
side,  of  I  (avid  and  Lin  inda  Snyder. 

In    politii  -.    Mr.    Hale    is   a    supporter   of    the 

Democratic    :      ty.    and    fraternal!}    is    affiliated 

with  the  1.  O.  O.  1".  Lodge  Xo.  24,  of  Rushville. 

He  is  classed  among  the  substantial  farmers  of 

nship,  and  is  regarded  as  a  useful  citizen. 

HALE,  John  Wesley.— The  early  associations 
of  the  subji  ■!  of  this  sketch  cluster  around 
scone-;  in  Schuyler  County,  whither  he  came  with 
his  pan  its  at  the  age  of  three  years.  Since 
It  is  risen  to  a  position  as  one  of  the  ca- 
pable agriculturists  of  Camden  Township,  where 
he  in ak<  -  his  home  on  Section  12.  In  conne  I  on 
with  hi-  ti.-'  purchase  of  land  it  may  he  stated 
that  ho  paid  $100  for  eleven  acres,  forming  the 
iiuch  if  his  pre-"'..i  p  issossions.  To  raise  the 
e  money  he  solo  a  spotted  mare  for  §80 
and  two  calves  for  SS  each,  thus  raising  S06.  and 
with  the  balance  of  money  he  had  on  hand,  he 
tl  a  litl  e  trai  I  with  a  primitive  log  cabin. 
During  is-::  be  erected  a  frame  building,  10x20 
feet,  and  now,  by  subsequent  addition,  he  has  a 
modern  a  id  ,',.ianiod:..ii-  country  home.  At  first 
he  rented  land  adjoining  his  home  place,  but 
gradually  he  added  to  ms  until  now 

ether  215  a< Sections  12  and 

1.°..  in  Camden  Township.  In  September,  1907, 
he  added  to  this  120  acres  more  in  Section  13, 
Cann    n  Tov  nship. 

The  Hal     fan  ilj    was  establi  ;  liuylei 

County  by  the  grand      her  oi  John  Wesley  Hale, 

here  from   New  Madrid,  Mo.,  i  nd  si 
cured  aboul  500  .ores  in  Buena  Vista  Township. 


s;;6 
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The  father,  Jesse  Halo,  was  born  in  Schuyler 
County,  and  married  Rebecca  Wardrup,  who  died 
iu  1SS3.  The  ...-:  beard  of  the  f; 
letter  written  from  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  in  which 
lie  stated  that  In  v.  is  about  to  -•.  to  the  mining 
Uistri.t  of  the  Black  iii.ls.  Ol  bis  four  children, 
James  is  living  near  Adams  County,  11!.;  Jobu 
Wesley  remains  in  Schuyler  County:  Drusilla, 
deceased,  was  the  wife  of  .lames  Bartlett,  a 
farmer  in  Bui  tia  L'<     uship;  ami  Mary,  de- 

ceased, was  the  wile  of  Charles  Warrington. 

Born  near  Salem,  Iowa,  January  13,  1S3U,  John 
Wesley  Hale  was  three  years  ot  age  at  the  time 
the  family  retur  ■  ■'.  to  Schuyler  County,  and 
here  he  received  his  schooliug  iu  Buena  Vista 
Township.  In  March  of  lbSO  he  married  Miss 
Vina  F.  Warington.  a  daughter  of  Isaac  M.  War- 
ington,  ami  a  native  of  Rushville,  ill.,  born  In 
June,  INjb.  They  are  the  parents  of  seven  chil- 
dren: Mai  ile.  Jessie,  Rertha,  Dwight,  Ruth,  Ho- 
mer and  Bessie,  all  of  whom  are  at  home.  1''  - 
Htieally  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Hale  has  Qlled  various 
oilires  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned.  In  19015  be  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  Supervisor  for  Camden  Township 
and  was  elected  by  a  gratifying  majority.  In 
addition,  lor  some  years  he  filled  tin 
County  Central  Committeeman  from  his  town- 
ship. With  his  wife  he  holds  membership  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  >vhile 
fraternally  he  belongs  to  Camden  Lodge  No.  -is 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.  The  success  with  which  he  has 
met  proves  him  to  he  a  man  of  large  powers  of 
mind,  rugged  determination  of  character  and 
judgment  in  his  business  transactions.  All  in 
all,  lie  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  type  of 
progressive  farmer  and  loyal  citizen  whose  pres- 
ence in  the  county  and  commonwealth  i<  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  nation. 

HAMMOND,  Charles  Henry.— Occupying 
ing  position  among  the  business  men  of  Rushville 
is  the  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  article  and  whose  birth  occurred  Oct' 
IV..   1SCS,   in  the  county   where   he   now   resides. 
The  genealogy  of  the  family  is  traced  back  sev- 
eral generations  in  Anieri        the  g  'audpar- 
ents  of  the  subject  of  this   sketch  beini    Henry 
and  Mary   (Russell)   Hammond,  natives  i  I 
sylvania.     The   grandparents.    Jacob   and    Eliza- 
beth i  l'h!  i   Hammond,  were  horn  respeeti 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  father.  Ja- 
cob.'Jr.,  was  a  native  of  Knox  County,  Oh  o.    i" 
last-named,  who   retired   from    business 
and  who  is  represented  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
married  Sarah  Margaret  Lawler.  who 
in    Schuyler    Comity.    111.,    being    a    da    - 
George  Edward  and  Caroline   illy;:;;-.    Lawler, 
born  respectively  in  Virginia  and  North  Ci 
The    grandparents    of    Sarah.    Margaret    Lawler 
were  Alexander  Lawler,  of  Virginian  birth,  and 
Margaret  Buckner  (White)  T.  i 
the  Old  Dominion. 

The    education    of    Charles    Henry    Hammond 
was  received  in  Rushville,  III.,  and  in  Kirksville, 


Mo.      1  Tom    tiu.    spring   of    1SS3    lo    the    fall    of 
1893  he  was  Assistant  Postmaster,  first  with  his 
tut!    r,   ivho  was   L'ostuiaster  troui   1882  to  ls>G, 
then  with  L'osimasler  Albert  II.  Seele; 
'' - '''■      ■   •    ..     i    with    Postmaster    Mutton    until 

il    1893,  wiien  he  and  his  la! 

:.  embarked  in  the  furniture  and  un- 
dertaking busiuess  as  successors  to  Harvey 
I  south  side  o)    the  square.     In 

Sepi  ■       ;■"   i    he    entered   the  American 

O  .■    at  Kirksville,  Mo.,   where 

on   in  thai  pro,. 
der  its  founder,  Dr.  A.  T.  Still.     Alter  graduat- 
in     :     June  u     :■■  ■-'  lie  retui .  ed  to  Ru   I     i  d 

in  May  ul  the.  lullowiug  year  sold  the  furniture 
and  underi  ess  to  II.  W.  Graft',  after 

lit  to  the  prai  I 
teopathy  tor  some  years.     In  February, 

.  bis  ••iiocr  business,  which  be  now 
conducts  uuder  the  firm  title  of  Charles  II. 
Hammond.  The  business  was  founded  by  Li.  11. 
1 »    -        .    iu  January  of  Ibol  and  is  one  of  the 

.  -  kind  in  this  section  of  Illinois.   For 
business  he  is  well  qualified  by 

ot  study  in  Clark's  School  of  Embalm- 
.  '.   and  his  knowledge  of  osteopathy, 
>vii  :    its    careful    training    iu    anatomy,    further 
qualifies  him  for  efficient  work  as  an  und 

Altl  ugh  not  connected  with  any  denomination 
Mr.  Hammond  is  interested  in  religious  work 
and  attends  services  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Politically  he  has  been  a  stanch  sup- 
pi       ;    "f    Republican    principles   ever   siuce   at- 

-  majority.  In  1S94  he  was  made  a 
Master  .Mason  and  is  a  member  of  Rushville 
1.  idge  No.  '.'.  A.  F.  vV  A.  M.     In  1905  he  became 

with  Rushville  Chapter  Xo.  184,  R.  A. 
M..  in  the  following  year  Was  initiated  into 
Rushville  Commandery  K.  T.,  Xo.  .".fl,  of  which 
in  June  1908,  he  was  chosen  Eminent  Com- 
mander. In  1902  became  associated  with  Moila 
I  ,  le,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the 
Mysi  •  Shriiio  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  His  fraternal 
us  further  include  membership  in  Kirks- 
ville Lodge  No.  4G4,  Benevolent  Protec  • 
ol  i.  -.  at  Kirksville.  At  Rushvilli  . 
li'.   Is; n'.   ue  was   united  in  marriage  with   Miss 

..  M.i 'reery.  who  was  born  near  that 
city   May  22.    1871.     Her  father  and  her  erand- 

i   both  sides  came  from  the  North   of 

'1  tvo      daughters     bless     their     union, 
namely:     Geneva   Beatrice,  born    September   13, 
Is'.iJ :  and  Virginia  McCreery.  June  12, 
of  whom  are  receiving  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  excellent  schools  of  their  home  city. 

HAMMOND,  Captain  Harold,  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Regiment,  United  States  Infantry,  whose 
military  record  Is  surpassed  by  that  of  few.  if 
any,  of  the  younger  officers  of  the  regular  army, 
was  bora  in  Rushville.  Schuyler  County.  111..  Oc- 
tol.'T  21,  1S74,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Sarah  Mar- 
'  L  iwler)   Han  i  nner  a  native 

of  Knox  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  No- 
vember -Mb.  is.".  I.  The  maternal  grandfather 
and  the  great  grandfather  on   the  paternal  side 
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fought  under  Washington  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  The  occupation  of  the  lather  while  in 
active  life  was  that  of  a  merchant,  and  he  is  now 
living  in  retirement. 

The  boyhood  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
occupied  with  school  studies,  and  otherwise 
passed  in  the  recreations  and  diversions  common 
to  youth  of  vigorous  physical  development,  such 
as  skating,  swimming,  rowing,  etc.  He  attended 
the  Rushville  High  School  and  was  afterwards 
a  student  in  the  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville. 
In  1SU8,  and  for  a  portion  ol  1S'«)4,  he  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  Assistant  Postmaster  at  Rush- 
ville. In  the  sumiuer  of  1SU-4,  he  entered  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  April,  1SUS,  be- 
ing assigned  to  Gen.  Shatter's  army  to  Cuba  in 
1SUS,  saw  active  service  at  Santiago,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Madison  Barracks.  X.  Y.,  in  October 
of  the  last  named  year,  and  was  promoted  to 
first  Lieutenaucy  in  the  winter  following.  In 
April,  IS!)!),  his  regiment  was  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pines, where  he  took  part  in  many  engagements, 
being  in  command  of  his  company.  lie  com- 
manded a  company  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  when 
ordered  with  the  relief  army  to  China  in  July, 
1000,  participating  in  all  of  the  fighting  on  the 
way  to  Peking,  and  in  the  ea]  ture  of  that  city, 
winch  resulted  in  the  relief  of  the  foreign  lega- 
tions. From  China,  he  was  sent  to  the  Island  of 
Samar  in  the  spring  of  1001,  returning  to  the 
United  states  in  June.  1002.  From  August, 
1902,  until  June,  100G,  he  was  instructor  in 
drawing  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  having  been  promoted  in  Octo- 
ber, of  the  former  year,  to  a  captaincy,  and 
transferred  to  the  Twenty-third  Regiment. 
United  states  Infantry.  His  promotion  as  Cap- 
tain was  recommended  by  Gen.  Lawton,  for 
"bravery  and  good  judgment  in  handling  his  com- 
pany" in  the  Zapote  River  fight  in  the  Island 
of  Luzon,  in  June.  1901.  At  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position, nt  Norfolk,  Vn..  in  the  summer  of  1007, 
h~  was  in  charge  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  was  detailed 
for  duty  as  Paymaster,  being  stationed  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  lie  is  a  member  of  several  mili- 
tru-y  orders,  among  them  being  the  Order  of  the 
Dragon. 

On  July  0.  1002.  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Capt. 
Hammond  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary 
Pierre,  a  native  of  that  State,  and  a  niece  of  the 
late  Hon.  Edwin  TL  Conger.  United  States  Min- 
ister to  China,  and  afterward-  to  Mexico,  nf 
whose  family  she  was  a  member  for  several 
years.  Capt'.  Hammond  first  met  Miss  pierce 
during  the  Boxer  insurrection  in  China,  while 
she  was  residing  at  the  American  Legation  pre- 
sided over  by  her  uncle.  Mr.  Conger,  and  besieged 
by  hosts  of  murderous  fanat'es  which  the  allied 
forces  were  dispatched  by  their  respective  gov- 
ernments from  various  point-  in  the  Orient  to 
subdue.  Mrs.  Hammond  passed  through  all  the 
woful  experience  of  the  Boxer  siege,  until  saved 
from  a  terrible  death  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
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1  .     II.    Lid    is    the    author    of    nuiueroas 

articles  published  in  standard  magazines,  and 
lor  three  years  has  contributed  a  serial  to  "St. 
XI  It  'las,"  entitled  "Pinky  Perkins."  The  "Cen- 
cun  Company"  has  also  Issued  two  volumes  of 
his  sketi  lies. 

HAMMOND,  Henry  G.— At  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years  Fhmry  G.  Hammond  finds  himself  an 
active  factor  in  the  n  t  of  his  well  ap- 

liointed  farm  in  Rushville  Township,  upon  which 
lie  settled  in  lSiS3,  and  where  he  is  surrounded 
by  innumerable  evidences  ol  his  industry,  prog- 
ress and  refinement.  As  a  hoy.  Mr.  Hammond 
shared  in  the  labor  of  a  farm  in  Knox  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  born  in  1S2S.  and  upon  which 
his  parents,  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Uhl)  Ham- 
mond, had  settled  at  an  early  day.  The  father 
Wi  -  .  uative  oi  Maryland,  and  horn  in  1601,  and 
her  horn  in  Pennsylvania  in  1800. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  Mr. 
Hammond  left  Ohio  and  came  to  Itushville  Town- 
ship, occupying  another  farm  until  he  settled  on 
his  presei  i  one  in  1SS3.  lie  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried, iiis  first  wife  having  been  Manila  Walker, 
enl  wife,  Maud  Campbell,  both  na- 
tives of  Ohio.  The  only  daughter  in  the  family. 
Lena  P..  is  the  wife  ol  [tost  liriggs,  a  farmer  of 
Wood*  "  -  Township.  Aside  from  the  formality 
of  casting  his  vote,  Mr.  Hammond  has  never  been 
actively  interested  in  politics.  In  years  past  he 
was  a  constant  attendant  .a  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  contributed  generously  to- 
wards its  support,  and  now,  the  weather  permit- 
:  _■  lie  is  seen  in  his  pew.  and  take-  a  lively 
interest  in  music  and  sermon.  Mr.  Hammond  is 
Of  genial  and  optimistic  disposition,  and.  this, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  physical  exercise, 
temperate  habits,  and  wholesome  diversions 
which  have  filled  his  life,  tend  to  the  assurance 
that  many  years  more  of  usefulness  and  prosper- 
ity are  in  store  for  him. 

HAMMOND,  Jacob.— Previous  to  his  permanent 
location  in  Rushville,  111.,  in  1S73,  Lieutenant 
Jacob  Hammond  had  rounded  out  his  thirty-nine 
years  with  farming,  soldiering  and  school  teach- 
ing, and  had  developed  a  strength  of  character 
and  resourcefulness  which  made  him  a  valuabl  • 
and  much  needed  citizen.  The  forty-five  inter- 
vening .'.ears  have  witnessed  an  increase  in  the 
variety  and  extent  of  his  capacity  for  usefulness, 
and  he  has  unceasingly  contributed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the -city  as  educator,  office-holder,  mer- 
chant, fraternal:-:  and  church-worker.  Of  late 
years  little  has  happened  in  the  community  of 
vital  interest  that  directly  or  indirectly  has  not 
been  influenced  by  his  opinion. 

Jacob    Hammond   was   born    in   Knox   Count}'. 
idie,.   in   November,    1834,  and  on   both  sides  at 
of   Gi  '        ent.      nis    father, 

,ta.  oh  Ha'mii  ond.  came  of  a  family  w  i 
settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  later 
moving  to  the  western  part  of  that  State,  whence 
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Jacob  iu  early  life  journeyed  to  Knox  County, 
Ohio,  ami  there  purchased  laud  duriug  the  sum- 
mer of  1S24.  The  family  of  Elizabeth  Uhl,  bis 
wife,  also  was  identified  with  the  pioneer  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  Hammond's 
grandfather  followed  the  martial  fortunes  of 
Washington  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  From 
this  remote  sire  probably  is  inherited  the  (lis 
tinctly  military  tendencies  of  certain  of  bis  pres- 
ent day  descendants.  While,  in  the  r  rlau  1, 
"Hantoud"  was  the  common  spelling  of  the  fam- 
ily name,  which  since  has  been  changed  to  Ham- 
mond. Jacob  Hammond.  Sr..  followed  farming 
for  many  years  of  his  life,  but  be  had  strong  re- 
ligious convictions,  and  uoi  only  was  ordained  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry,  but  preached 
for  many  .wars  without  pay,  and  solely  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow  men.  [fe  was  known  as  one 
of  the  inosi  genial  and  lovable  of  men,  and  his 
memory  is  cherished  by  a  host  of  people  to  whom 
he  pointed  out  the  wise  and  happy  ways  of  life. 
He  had  eight  brothers  and  sisters,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  brothers  who  died  in  Iowa,  all 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  Ohio.  Mr. 
Hammond  cultivated  a  fine  farm  in  Knox  County, 
Ohio,  and  upon  ir  was  platted  the  now  thriving 
town  of  Millwood.  Here  bis  death  occurred  at 
the  age  of  eighty-sewn  years,  bis  wife  attaining 
to  seventy  years. 

Jacob  Hammond,  Jr.,  was  surrounded  by  fine 
and  Christian  early  influences,  and  was  encour- 
aged to  a  studious  and  practically  useful  exist- 
ence. In  the  district  schools  and  through  his 
home  application,  be  acquired  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, and  beginning  with  1S5S  taught  two  term-; 
of  six  months  each  in  his  home  district.  He 
also  taught  one  term  in  Medina  County,  Ohio, 
during  the  winter  of  1S59-G0,  and  from  this 
peaceful  occupation  and  that  of  tanning,  turned 
in  October,  1S01.  to  test  the  fortunes  of  war.  En- 
listing in  Company  A.  Sixty-fifth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  for  three  years,  he  was  mustered  in 
as  Second  Lieutenant,  bavin-  helped  to  organize 
the  com]. any.  The  regiment  became  a  part  of  the 
Sherman  Brigade,  which  John  Sherman,  then  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  assisted  to 
organize,  and  showed  deep  inferos!  in  the  com- 
pany. From  December.  ISftt.  Mr.  Hammond 
served  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and  Pittsburg  Landing, 
at  the  latter  battle  being  on  the  brigade  staff  as 
ordnance  officer  under  General  Harker.  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Kenuesaw  Mountain.  Ow- 
ing to  failing  health  he  was  advised  to  resign 
during  the  second  year  of  his  service,  and  in 
June,  1SR2,  was  honorably  discharged,  when  be 
returned  to  his  former  home  in  Ohio. 

In  the  fall  of  1SG2,  Mr.  Hammond  went  to 
Marengo  County,  Iowa,  to  visit  a  brother,  and 
during  that  winter  tauirht  a  district  school  for 
one  term.  In  April,  1SC3,  he  came  to  Rushville, 
and  then  visited  another  brother  living  in  the 
southern  part  of  Schuyler  County.  June  20.  ISr.r., 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Sarah  M.  Lawier, 
daughter  of  George  E.  Lawier,  mention  of  wb  >m 
may    be    found    elewhere    in    this    work.      The 


young  people  settled  on  a  farm  in  Schuyler 
County,  made  that  their  home  until  lv71.  and 
in  1ST:!  located  permanently  in  ltushville,  where 
Mr.    Hammond    taught    school    until    appointed 

Postmaster  of  the  town  in  1SS2.     n mtinuod 

to  adn  ter  satisfactorily  the  local  affairs  of 
rude  Sam  until  ISSO,  and  in  that  year  engaged 
in  the  groeerj  business  until  disposing  of  the 
same  in  R>'.)i!.  He  then  established  a  furniture 
and  undertaking  business  with  bis  sen.  Charles 
II.,  in  whli  h  he  since  has  engaged,  contro  ling  a 
large  patronage,  and  sustaining  a  reputation  as 
ene  of  the  foremost  merchants  of  the  community. 

Mr.    II mond's   devotion    to    the    lb        II    tn 

party  has  brought  him  many  honor-  besides  the 
Postmastorship.  lie  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  ls.s.  holding  the  same  for  tivi  years, 
was  for  nine  years  member  ol  the  School  Board, 
and  for  one  year  City  Treasurer.  His  services 
have  been  characterized  by  strict  integrity  and 
stanch  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  to  the  end 
received  the  support  and  approbation 
of  even  bis  political  enemies.  In  IS5S  be  became 
n  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  Ohio, 
and  is  .  so  one  of  i  he  charter  member;  ■  i  I  be 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  With  his  wife  he 
■     .  re  and  helpful  member.of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church,  to  the  support  of  which  he 
is  a  liberal  contributor.  No  man  in  Rushville 
has  led  a  cleaner,  mere  upright  life  than  Mr. 
Hammond,  and  his  contribution  to  its  moral, 
educational  and  commercial  stability  is  an  en- 
viable and   lasting  one 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Hammond   are    the   parents   of 
two   sons,   Charles   H.   and   Harold.     The    Ham- 
mond  boys  have  been   given   the  besl    of  educa- 
l   and    general    advantages,    and    tl  i  - 

have  rounded  out  to  wide  and  interesting  pro- 
The  martial  -train  in  the  family  is 
wed  sustained  by  Harold  Hammond,  a  graduate 
ol  Wesl  Point,  class  ol  1S9S,  who  v. 
Rushville  October  21,  IS74.  Mr.  Hammond  en- 
listed in  the  Ninth  L'nitod  State-  Infantry  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War.  serving  first 
in  Cuba,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S99  going  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  he  was  advanced  to 
the  [Kisition  of  First  Lieutenant.  Subsequently 
the  Ninth  was  sent  to  China.,  and  Lieutenant 
Hat  nnond  was  one  of  tin  firsl  to  nil  in  the 
rescue  of  the  American  legation  at  Peldn.  After 
tins  heroic  adventure,  and  partially  be  tuse  of 
it.  he  soon  after  won  the  heart  and  hand  of 
Miss  Mar.\  Pierce,  a  niece  of  United  Stab  -  Min- 
ister t..  China,  Conger,  and  the  marriage  was 
solemnized  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  in  1902.  Upon 
his  return  to  this  country  Lieutenant  M  in  >nd 
was  commissioned  Captain,  and  for  four  years 
was  an  instructor  in  a  military  school.  He  is 
an  expert  tactician,  well  grounded  in  ail  that  en- 
gases  the  attention  of  military  men.  and  his 
family  and  friends  are  justly  proud  of  the 
honors  and  distinctions  which  have  rewarded  his 
efforts. 

HARDING.  William  M.— Not  only   is   the  Ken- 
tuckv  family  of  Harding  one  of  the  i 
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it  is  ono  of  tho  most  numerous  of  any  connected 
with  the  upbuilding  of  the  Bourbon  State,  but 
from  its  strong  and  dependable  stock  have 
sprung  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  have 
taken  a  distinctive  and  even  conspicuous  part 
in  the  development  of  many  and  widely  sepa- 
rated communities,  For  the  most  part  agricul- 
turists, their  ambitions  frequently  have  led  them 
into  the  unfrequented  parts  ot  the  country,  and 
indeed  the  pioneering  instinct  has  been  a  chief, 
if  not  a  leading,  family  characteristic.  Schuy- 
ler County  has  profited  richly  by  this  courageous 
and  sturdy  element,  and  in  the  person  of  Wil- 
liam McKee  Harding,  a  farmer  of  Section  11, 
Buena  \'ista  Township,  the  qualities  must  prized 
and  cultivated  by  the  Kentucky  progenitors  are 
in  no  sense  abated. 

The  infant  wail  of  William  M.  Harding  re- 
sounded against  the  walls  or  a  rough  log  cal  in 
near  Cameron,  Wan-en  County,  where  he  was 
born  on  March  10,  1S39.  His  parents  were 
Aaron  and  Xancy  (McKee)  Harding,  and  his 
paternal  grandfather  was  John  Harding,  a  na- 
tive of  Kentucky.  (The  McKee  family  record 
may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume.)  John 
Harding  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  who  Io>  etl 
danger  and  adventure,  and  whose  nomadic  spirit 
craved  the  excitement  and  opportunities  of  the 
frontier.  When  our  subject's  father  was  but  a 
boy  he  went  with  his  father  and  others  of  his 
fainilj  to  the  present  site  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
but  when  that  region  began  to  take  on  n  sem- 
blance of  civilization,  he  moved  on  again,  this 
time  to  Hancock  County.  111.,  where  he  took  up 
government  land  on  Bear  Creek.  The  Indians 
at  that  time  were  on  the  war  path,  gam  • 
abounded,  and  danger  lurked  on  every  hand. 
John  Harding  took  a  hand  in  eliminating  these 
conditions,  but  the  very  tameuess  he  helped  to 
bring  about  had  no  charm  for  him.  and  in  1SD3, 
he  moved  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  with  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  his  wife  then  being 
deceased.  Here  his  death  occurred  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five   years. 

Born  in  1803,  Aaron  Harding  led  a  life 
scarcely  less  adventurous  than  thai  of  his  father, 
lie  inherited  the  Hardin-  grit  and  courage,  and 
the  time  and  place  in  which  lie  lived  bore  a 
heavy  strain  upon  these  qualities.  Settling  on 
government  land  in  Buena  Vista  Township,  lie 
laid  aside  his  implements  of  peace  in  1832  to  en- 
list in  the  conflict  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
known  as  the  Black  Hawk  War,  serving  as  a 
private  in  the  company  in  the  same  regiment  in 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  captain  of  a  com- 
pany. When  peace  was  restored  .Mr.  Harding 
moved  to  Warren  County.  111.  where  he  im- 
proved a  farm  until  1835.  in  thai  year  returning 
to  Schuyler  County,  where  be  died  October  '■>. 
1815.  In  Schuyler  County  he  improved  a  farm, 
and  planted  an  orchard,  the  country  then  be- 
ing in  a  primitive  state.  One  day  be  killed  three 
deer,  which  he  pursued  on  horseback,  striking 
tin an  on  the  head  with  a  [>oking  pole  after  they 
had  been  run  down  bv  hounds.  1  [N  wife  w  ho  was 
bom  in  Crawford  County,  111.,   in    IS10,  came  to 


Schuyler  County  in  1S20  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  She  nobly  shared  the  dangers  and  trials 
of  her  husband,  at  his  death  being  left  with  a 
family  ot  ,  ;ht  children,  all  of  whom  attained 
years  of  maturity,  and  live  of  whom  were  mar- 
ried. Of  these,  but  two  survive,  William  M.  and 
Cassie.  tho  latter  the  widow  of  Newton  Atkinson, 
of  industry  Township,  McDouough  County.  Mrs. 
Aaron  Harding  died  on  January  25,  |s!)2,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one  years. 

A  heavy  weight  of  responsibility  rested  upon 
the  youth  of  William  McKee  Harding,  as  lie  was 
only  six  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and  the 

esou  ■  oi  the  famih  u  ere  n  very  low  ebb. 
His  attendance  at  the  subscription  school  of  the 
neighborhood  was  at  best  irregular,  but  he  was 
able  to  make  good  use  of  his  time  and  he  ac- 
quired an  average  education.  He  remembers 
putting  in  much  of  his  time  grubbing  hazel  and 
other  bushes.  Later  as  there  were  no  longer 
Indians  or  game  10  pursue,  his  love  of  adventure 
found  vei  t  in  n  trip  to  Texas,  where  he  bought 
a  herd  of  cattle  and  drove-  them  across  the 
plains  to  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  sale  of  this 
herd  was  so  successful  that  during  the  follow- 
ing year  i  1ST!  I  he  made  another  journey  to  the 
South  and  bought  a  much  larger  herd,  consisting 
of  400  head.  These  he  fed  and  shipped  to  St. 
Louis,  and  in  1873  returned  to  Schuyler  County 
just  in  time  to  go  under  with  the  panic  of  that 
veer.     X<  thii  "   flaunted,   he    resumed    grubbing 

u    |    ■  -.   and    in   September.   1S75,   married 

Louise  Sclmltz.  with  whom  he  settled  on  Section 
1,  Ruenn  Vista  Township.  Mrs.  Harding  was  a 
native  of  Missouri,  in  which  State  her  mother 
died,  her  father's  death  occurring  at  Baders, 
Schuyler  County.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harding 
were  horn  two  children,  of  whom  John  A.  died 
at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years,  while  Carrie, 
who  was  horn  in  December.  INTO,  is  the  wife 
of  William  Kirkh.im.  in  charge  of  the  old  Hard- 
hit;  homestead.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkham  have 
three  children:  Francis  Harding,  born  December 
11  1001-  I. vie  Ravmond.  born  December  24, 
1003:  and  Robert  II..  born  April  10.  1005.  The 
passim:  of  Mrs.  William  IMcKee)  Harding.  May 
3,  18S0.  left  a  void  in  the  hearts  of  her  hushan  1 
and  daughter  and  of  many  friends.  She  was  a 
gentle,  lovable  woman,  and  an  earnest  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  rise  from  comparative  poverty  of  Mr. 
Harding  furnishes  an  encouraging  lesson  to  those 
who   struggle    with    adverse   circumstances.     He 

settled  on  his  p til  farm  in  1851.  finding  it  all 

crude  and  uncultivated,  and  even  without  a  log 
cabin  in  which  the  family  might  have  temporary 
shelter.      He  earn,  d    the    money    to   pay    for   his 

first  small  cabin,  and  this  in  turn  was  -i,, Med 

by  another  house  which  eventually  gave  place 
to  the  present  substantial  structure  in  which 
Mr.  Harding  lives  with  Ins  daughter  and  her 
faniilv.  All  of  tho  buildings  which  now  house 
the  stock,  products  and  machinery  were  erected 
bv  Mr.  Harding,  and  few  farms  m  the  township 
are  better  supplied  with  all  that  tends  to 
progressive  and  successful   farming.     More  than 
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half  a  century  ago  lie  set  <>ut  an  orchard  which 
attain  d  bore    n  nil    in    season,    and 

passed  into  ;  .  ■  pei  iod  ol  its 

existi  uco.       I'his   was  ■   .  d  e   o 

which   now    yivi  -    -       -       .1    food   to   the  1 le- 

stead   dwellers.     To   bis   first   hundred  acri 
has  added  um  owns  2uU  acres,   100  ol 

which  are  in  liueiia  \  ista,  and  the  remainder  in 
Littleton  Tov  as  dp.  Mr.  Harding  has  been  a 
careful    aud    p;i  living   always 

within  lii.-  income,  aud  studying  scientifically 
the  diver-.'  pussib  ties  ol  bis  land.  The  gen- 
erous and  kindly  impulse  is  noticeable  in  all  his 
walks  of  life,  and  in  his  relations  with  the 
Christian  Church,  of  which  he  :j  a  devout  aud 
active  member.  Politically  be  is  identified  with 
the  Republican  party,  whieh  he  has  aided  with 
a  conscientious  vote  if  uoi  with  oliicia]  service. 
He  is  honored  as  n  conservative  and  capable 
citizen  who  reflects  credit  uikmi  the  t'amilj  from 
which  he  spriugs  and  the  community  whose 
best  agricultural  and  general  interests  he  rep- 
resents. 

HARRISON,     Benjamin     Chadsey,     for     many 
years  one  of   the   leading   farmers    in    Bro 
Township,   S<  huyli  i"  I  ounty,   111.,  a  man  of  high 
character    and    upright     life     i    sp     ted    by    all, 
and  recognized    as  one  of   [he  most    usefu 
zens  of   his   community,   was   born    in    Bio 
Township,  February  '•>.   1SIO.  a  sou  of  B< 
and  Mary   (Riggs)    Harrison,  natives  ol    Indiana 
and  Kentucky  respectively.    The  paternal 
father  was  one  o  ..    settlers  ol   Bt    i 

Township,   S  huyler  County,  and  Sheldon    I 
the    grandfather    on    the    maternal    side, 
a   portion   of   his   early    life  on    the   ocean    :  - 
sailor,   finally  becoming  one  of  the  pioneer  resi- 
dents of   the  same   township,   whi  re   he   entered 
up  a  tract   of  government   land   thickly   covered 
with  timber.     Seme   time  previous   to   the   Civil 
War   he   went    to   Texas,  and   remained   in    that 
State  until  the  conflict  was  over,  returni 
to  Brooklyn  Township,   where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  dying  about  the  year   1-  '•'•. 
The  death  of  Grandfather  Harrison  occurred  in 
Brooklyn  Township  in  1S40.    Beuja  nin  II 
father  of  Benjamin  C,  was  the  owner  ol 
land  in  the  locality  of  the  hitter's  r 
He  went  to  California   in    1S4S.  li  1  ic  ■ 

twenty  years.    On  his  return  to  Illinois,  he  made 
a  visit  to  Brooklyn  Township,  and  then  located 
in   Henry  County.   Mo.,   wh< 
life,  his  wife  having  passed  awaj    on  the 
place  in   1SC.7.     Their  t'amilj    consi   led   of   11    oe 
sons,    the   two  others   being   Johu    and    William 
Henry,  both  deceased.    The  mother,  havit  s 
judicially  separated  from   the   father,  was   mar- 
ried   to    William    Justus,    by    whom    she    had    a 
daughter,  who  died  when  quite  young.     I     ■ 
youth,  Benjamin   C.   Harrison   attei       1 
trict  schools  in  his  vii  inity.  and  grev    to  m 
inured  to  farm  life.     1 
homestead,    which    became    his    by    inli 
It  consists   of    1  10  acres,   iocati  d   in   Se  I 
Brooklyn  Township,  and   in  addition   to  this   he 


has    bough)    110    acres    in    Sections    l    and    12, 

Camden    I'nwnship,  the  purchase  including 

fifty    acn  tnd.      Besides    general 

fanning,  he  is  engaged  in  raising 

and  hogs,   and  has  met  with  success  in  all  his 

operations. 

On    December    15,    1870,    Mr.    Harrison    was 
united   iu    marriage   with    lOnuna    Pete 
was  born  in  Camden  Township,  Schuyl 
April    I.    is.>).       Mrs.    Harrison,    a 

nt  traits  of  character,  is  a  daughter 
and   Altnira    i  Davis  I    Peti  rsou,    na- 
tives of    Indiana,   her  grandparents  being  John 
and    Kdith    i.Clifton)    Peters   u,    and    Ward    and 
.Martha     i  L'tter)     Davis.      Four    child 

bl i    .:   ■    union   of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Harrison, 

.  Mary,  born  September  22.  1S72,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Frank  L.  White,  of  Camden 
Town-hiii :  Wallace  B.,  horn  April  7.  1S74,  who 
u  Township;  Jessh  born  Sep- 
tember 20,  1S75,  who  married  Fleming  Horney, 
and  is  i\  resident  of  Littleton,  111.;  ami  Dwight, 
born  .Tune  0,  1SS1,  who  follows  tarn..:  . 
home  place. 

In  politi        i    '      ..  Mr.  I  tarrison  is  : 
of    the    Republican    party.      His    religious     :on- 
-  .         t  of  his  AVife.   is    with    the 
opal    Church,    . 
■  u  ;tee  at  d  steward.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harrison   are   held   in  warm   regard  by  all   choir 
who  are  many  in  .number. 

HARTMAN,   George,   a    well    known    and   pros- 

ctor    o      Rusl 
il 

that  place,   was  horn   in   Columbus. 
Ohio,   September   17.   1S56,  a  sun  of  Henry  and 
Louise     llariman,     natives     of     Germany     and 
France,   respectively.     His   parents   came   '  •   the 
Tuned  States   in  1S51   and  proceeding  to  Ohio, 
the  capital  cit.v    of  lhat   State.     They 
ts  of  a  family  of  tweb 
In    boyhood    G<  orge    Hartn  .... 
public  schools  of  Columbus,  and  at  the  age  of 
13  years,   applied   himself  to   the  task  of   le.irn- 
>    .    '    •        ide  of  a  tinner  and  plumber.     I:    this 
occupation    he    became    very    efficient,    and    has 
followed   the   bush)         i      tinning  at 

.    with    the    best    of    su<  i  ess.      1  rom 
Columbus  be  moved  to  Toledo.  O..  w "■ 
n  lined  three  years.     In  l^si  he  became  n   resi- 
dent of   Rusbville,    111.,   and    in    a   c. 
short  nerio  I  built  up  a  very  profil    ; 
taking  a  position  at  the  head  of  his 
ranking      -    one   of   the   leading 
community.      He    s.  cured    the 
tin.  iron  ■•  id  slate  \.  ork  on  the  now  eourl 
in   Rushville.  and   also  that   <>n   the  i 

es    Ins    work    in    these    lines,    he    ' 
rl  n   business  in  pumps  and  well-dk 
hi 
;■  iparatus  used   in   his   well-boring  operations  is 
invention,    mil  not  only     i  'atly  r'a-il- 
itatos   the   process,   hut   has   given   him   no   little 
uity. 
On  February  3,  1SS1.  Mr.  Hartman  was  united 
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iu  marringe  with  Carrie  Pel  ton,  who  was  born 
iu  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  where  iu  girlhood  she 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good  eonmio  i  si  I  uol 
education.  Three  interesting  eliildreu  were  ill. - 
result  of  this  union,  namelv :  May,  Louise  and 
Lillian. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hartnian  is  a  stanch  adherent 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  is  prominent  iu  h 
local  councils.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Uusli- 
ville  in  1800,  and  gave  the  city  a  most  creditable 
and  satisfactory  administration.  Fraternally  lit- 
is identified  with  the  I.  u.  0.  !■'.,  M.  W.  a.  and 
K.  of  P.  Socially  he  is  very  popular  and  Lhe 
range  of  his  personal  acquaintance  includes  manj 
warm  friends. 

HERRON,  Thomas  W.— Among  the  most  pros- 
perous and  worthy  representatives  of  the  agri 
cultural  element  in  Schuyler  County,  111.,  and 
one  who  is  respected  b.v  all  for  his  good  qual- 
ities, is  the  well  known  farmer  of  Bainhridge 
Township  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
personal  record.  Mr.  Merron  was  born  on  he 
"Darnell  farm,"  iu  Uushville  Township,  Schuy- 
ler County,  ill..  February  -■■>.  lSUO,  a  sou  of 
David  and  .Mary  (Hull)  Herrou.  David  Herrou 
was  born  in  County  Down.  Ireland,  June  -7, 
1S20,  and  came  to  the  ITiited  states  about  the 
year  IS.jO,  locating  in  Mahoning  County,  Ohio, 
where  bo  was  married  to  .Mary  Hull  in  IS57. 
Not  long  alter  bis  arrival  in  this  country  he  had 
made  a  trip  to  Schuyler  County,  111.,  returning 
in  a  short  time  to  Ohio,  and  subsequently  comiug 
back  to  bis  permanent  homo  in  Illinois,  lie- 
lore  leaviug  bis  native  land  lie  had  learned  the 
trade  of  a  weaver,  but  abandoned  that  occupa- 
tion on  locating  in  Ohio.  After  making  his  home 
in  Schuyler  County,  he  worked  for  .-erne  time  by 
the  day  and  month,  and  then  followed  farming 
on  rented  laud  until  lSlio.  In  that  year,  be 
bought  1G0  acres  iu  Section  !■".,  Bainhridge  town 
ship.  The  tract  had  been  heavily  timbered, 
and  the  only  dwelling  on  it  was  a  log  cabin,  in 
which  be  and  bis  wile  settled  down  to  house- 
keeping. He  applied  himself  to  the  task  of 
grubbing  the  stumps  and  clearing  the  ground, 
and  in  course  of  time  made  many  substantial 
and  attractive  improvements  on  his  property. 
He  died  May  G,  1004.  at  that  time  being  the 
owner  of  440  acres  of  land,  240  of  which  con- 
sisted of  the  home  farm,  the  otli<  r  200  being  lo- 
cated in  Frederick  Township.  Ili<  widow  is  still 
living  on  the  homestead  place  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six  years,  in  the  enjoyment  of  unimpaired  health 
and  of  the  sincere  respect  and  cordial  regard  oi 
many  friends.  He  and  his  wife  became  the 
parents  of  six  children,  as  follows:  Martha  -T.. 
who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one  years;  I'homas 
W.:  Mary  A.  and  Robert,  who  died  when  four 
and  two  years  old,  respectively:  Blanche  w  i 
or  John  R.  Strou-'.  a  farmer  oi  Frederick  Town- 
ship, and  Lulu  10.,  who  married  Grovor  Dodds. 
a   farmer  en  Section  1".  Bainhridge  Township. 

Thomas  W.  Herron  was  reared  on  He-  i 
farm,    receiving    his    education    in    the    district 
schools  of  that  vicinity.     He  worked  on  the  home 


place  mil      the  1  ol    his  marriage,  at  the  age 

rty-twu   ye;  rs.     Soon   after   that   eveul    L  ■ 

; ■    oi    the   210    acres    comprising    the 

ml ,  co  ui  z  thus  until  Ib'Jo,  wh,  u  he 
bought  eighty  acres,  on  which  he  has  since 
:  the    time    I  ••   took    possession   of   this 

land,  it  coiitaiiit'd  no  dwelling  p  ice  e:  1 1 
"i  •  i  in.  Hi  buili  a  Qi  e  residence  of  eight 
rooms,  .  mi  put  up  outbuildings,  and  substantial 
and  convenient  barns  for  the  care  ol  his  stock. 
lie  now  own-  100  acres  of  land  under  a  good 
state  ol  cultivation,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  enterprising  and  progressive  farmers  iu 
his  township. 

The  marriage  "f  Mr.  Herron  took  place  March 
24.  lbi)2,  on  which  date  he  was  wedded  to  Sarah 
J.  Dodds,  who  was  born  in  Bainhridge  Township. 
Schuyler  County,  111.,  February  '.),  1SG0,  and  is 
a  daughter  ol  Samuel  and  Margarette  (Wilson) 
Dodds.  natives  of  County  Down,  Ireland. 
i  Further  particulars  in  regard  to  the  Dodds 
.<,  be  found  in  a  biographical  record  of 
i  I  >odds,  w  Inch  appears  on  auothei  page 
of  this  volume.)     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herrou  have  one 

■  hihl,  Lottie  Myrtle,  born  August  23.  1S94.  Mrs. 
Herron.    a    woman    of    many    amiable    traits    of 

■  h:  f;  i  ti  r,  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
i  i  !i  ireh.  In  politics.  Mr.  Herron  is 
id  u titled  with  the  Democratic  party,  although 
taking  no  active  pan  in  political  contests  and 
i  utertaiiiing  no  desire  for  public  office. 

HIGGII-.'S,  Henry.— Few  residents  of  Brook- 
lyn Township  are  so  close);  in  touch  with  the 
made  in  Schuyler  County  during  the 
pasi  hall  •  entn  \<  as  1  lenrj  I  li  gins,  w  ho  was 
horn  In  Bniol  lyn  Township  in  the  early  'forties, 
and  has  known  no  other  home.  He  is  a  son  of 
Daniel  and  Sarah  (Brewer)  fliggius,  natives  of 
Ohio  and  Morgan  County,  Pa.,  re  pectively.  n:< 
i '  dii  d    in    (  Ihio. 

iv li  h  maternal  grandfather,  Brewer,  pass    I 

away  in  Pennsylvania.  As  early  as  1S3S  Daniel 
Higgins  came  as  a  pioneer  to  Schuyler  County, 
111.,  and  on  the  farm  which  he  bad  purchased  in 
Brooklyn  Township,  his  earthly  life  came  to  a 
close  about  1S02,  having  reached  the  venerable 
age  of  ninety  years.  His  wife  had  died  in  1SS0. 
When   Daniel    Hig;  ocated  -   Township 

it  was  a  vast  wilderness,  presenting  little  of 
encouragemenl  to  clear  the  land  and  prepare  it 
for  i  nting,  l  lowi  rer.  he  lacke  I  nunc  of  the 
qualities  necessary  in  the  make-up  of  the  true 
pioneer,  and  was  undismayed  by  The  formidable 
task  which  lay  before  him.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  trying  experiences  during  the  early  days 
was  what  was  known  as  the  high  water  of  1S14. 
In    common    with    all    the    other    fanners,    Mr. 

Higirins  lost  his  emir.'  crop,  tl dy  one    tvho 

had  anything  to  show  for  his  season's  work 
William  Brickman,  who  succeeded  in  savin-  his 

The    eldest    child    horn    to    Daniel    and    Sarah 

II     jins  was  Julia   A.,  who  i ;imc  the  wife  of 

John  Fowler,  but  both  are  now  deceased;  the 
next   child   in  order  of  birth.  John   v>'..    ilso 
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deceased;  Jackson  is  a  resident  of  Bi  oklyn 
Township;  Christopher  died  in  Ueno.  Nov.;  and 
James  is  a  fanner  ol  Brooklyn  Township. 
Henry  was  born  cm  liis  father's  farm  hi  Brook- 
lyn Township,  Ma.\  IT.  IMii,  and  here  1j  -  en 
tire  life  has  been  passed.  He  clearl>  recalls 
the  experiences  of  his  boyhood  while  endeavor- 
ing to  glean  an  education  in  the  primitive  schools 
at  Center  Ridge,  which  was  distautlj  located, 
and  which  he  attended  with  as  much  regularity 
as  the  home  duties  would  permit.  The  bu  Idh 
in  which  the  children  gathered  to  receive  their 
meager  instruction  was  a  rude  log  irueturo. 
and  Us  only  furniture  consisted  of  slab  seats 
and  desks.  Here  the  children  conned  their  les- 
sons and  ate  their  lunches,  which  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  a  corn  cake  baked  in  the  old  Dutch 
oven  of  early  days.  Mr.  Higgins  well  remem- 
bers the  time  during  bis  boyhood  when  this 
primitive  fireplace  was  supplanted  by  the  more 
modern  cook  stove,  the  one  which  his  father  pur- 
chased being  the  first  one  to  make  its  appear- 
ance on  Center  Ridge.  The  day  after  its  pur- 
chase neighbors  from  far  and  near  came  to  see 
the  wonderful  invention.  The  mother  used  the 
stove  continuously  until  the  marriage  of  her 
son  Henry,  when  she  gave  it  to  him  and  for 
five  years  thereafter  it  was  in  constant  service. 

The  marriage  of  Henry  Higgins  occurred 
October  t".  1873,  uniting,  him  with  Sarah 
Gossage,  who  was  bom  and  reared  in  Brook- 
lyn Township.  Mrs.  Higgins  is  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  .Mary  Jam>  ( Edmonson)  Gossage. 
the  former  still  living  and  making  his  home  with 
his  children.  Mrs.  Gossage  died  November  -, 
1905.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Higgins  con- 
tinued to  make  his  home  on  the  old  home  farm 
until  1885,  when  he  purchased  151  acres  of  land 
on  Section  6,  Brooklyn  Township,  and  in  the  log 
cabin  which  he  erected  in  a  clearing,  the  family 
made  their  home  for  live  years.  In  1S00  he 
moved  the  cabin  hack  and  in  its  place  erected 
the  present  commodious  residence  now  occupied 
by  the  family.  In  keeping  with  this  he  has  also 
built  excellent  farm  buildings,  and.  taken  as  a 
whole,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  up-to-date 
farm  equipment  than  that  owned  by  Mr.  Higgins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Higgins  have  become  the  parents 
of  two  children,  Charles  and  Ira  E.  Charles 
was  horn  January  IS,  1S75.  married  Miss  Chick 
wood,  by  whom  he  has  one  child,  Artie  Ray. 
and  is  now  established  as  a  farmer  in  Brooklyn 
Township:  Ira  was  horn  April  6,  1883,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Schuyler  County,  and  is  employed  in 
carrying  the  mail  from  Birmingham.  He 
ried  Inez  Manlove,  who  was  born  in  Schuy- 
ler County,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Manlove,  and 
two  children  have  been  born  to  them.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Higgins  are  ardent  membi  rs  of  the 
Methodist  episcopal  Church,  and  politically 
Mr.  Higgins  is  a  Democrat. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  Henry  Higgins 
was  converted  to  Christianity  through  the 
preaching  of  a  Methodist  minister,  who  in  1S61 
held  a  series  of  revival  services  in  the  old  Center 
Ridge  school   house.     In   January   of   that  year 


forty  were  converted,  including  Mr.  Higgins.  On 
.May  30  following  he  was  taken  ill  and  until 
June  U  the  do  tor  remained  bj  his  bedside  con- 
st; utly.  On  the  day  last  mentioned  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  Mr.  Higgins  was 
entirely  alone,  he  had  a  vision  in  which  he 
saw  a  man  si  mding  in  the  room  who  introduced 
himself  to  the  sick  boy  as  his  Heavenly  Father. 
In  his  hands  he  carried  a  large  book,  which  be 
gave  to  the  boy  saying  "Be  thou  heale  I,  be 
thou  whole."  lummediately  afterward  the  pa- 
tient turned  himself  in  bed.  the  first  time  he 
had  done  this  unassisted  since  his  sickucss  be- 
gan. As  :,  ■  took  the  open  book  in  his  bands  be 
read  aloud  from  the  right  hand  page  the  names 
■  I,  i  bristian  friends,  and  on  the  left  hand  page 
he  saw  the  names  of  friends  that  were  not 
professing  Christians,  lie  also  saw  his  brother 
Christopher  .landing  between  him  and  the  other 
friends,  ami  thereafter  six  children  with  angels 
came  into  i he  room.  At  the  request  of  his 
friends  Mr.  Higgins  joined  in  the  song  with  the 
angels  and  children,  and  those  who  were 
in  the  room  said  they  never  had  heard 
a  clearer  or  sweeter  voice.  After  the  song  was 
finished  he  thought  he  was  in  heaven  and  there 
conversed  with  Job  and  the  Heavenly  Father, 
the  latter  saying  to  him  that  he  was  going  to 
send  him  (Mr.  Higgins  i  hack  to  earth  with  a 
message,  which  he  was  to  deliver  just  two  weeks 
I'roni  Unit  day,  June  f),  to  those  friends  whoso 
names  had  appeared  in  the  left  hand  page  of 
the  Iwok.  He  then  began  to  sink  and  his  father 
and  friends  who  were  watching  thought  he  was 
dying.  He  rallied,  however,  and  just  two  weeks 
from  that  day,  he  went  to  ("enter  ttidge  and  de- 
livered the  message  to  those  of  his  friends 
-till  unconverted.  The  news  of  his  wonderful 
healing  caused  widespread  comment  and  was 
published  in  the  papers  of  Schuyler  County. 

HILLYER,  Henry.— No  retired  citizen  of 
Huntsville.  Schuyler  County,  has  contributed 
mere  to  the  making  of  his  architectural  sur- 
roundings than  has  Henry  Hillyer.  In  this  in- 
dustrious and  capable  builder  and  contractor 
ol  other  days,  Schuyler  County  recognizes  a 
scion  ni  one  of  its  very  early  and  prominent 
families,  one  who  has  left  the  impress  of  his 
charai  ter  and  work  upon  its  progress  and  devel- 
opment for  sixty-eight  years,  and  who  invariably 
has  stood  for  the  best  commercial.,  industrial, 
political,  religious  and  social  conditions.  Mr. 
Hillyer  was  born  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
August  15,  1831,  and  in  that  same  city  ■ 
lour  daughters  out  of  the  fourteen  children 
of  William  and  Sarah  (Earwicker)  Hillyer, 
natives  of  Portsmouth,  England,  and  who  came 
to  America  with  two  of  their  children  about 
1S10.  In  Norfolk,  Va..  where  the  family  lived 
for  a  time  after  arriving  in  America,  two  other 
children    were    born,    and    in    Baltin 

I  ome  for  a  time,  a  daughter 
In  Cincinnati,  whither  they  moved 
eral  years  in  New  York.,  a  girl  \v;  - 
the  family,  and  in  the  same  city  the  i   other  d  ed, 
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the  father  surviving  her  until  185S.  Of  this 
large  family  three  members  now  are  living 
Isaac  M.  ami  Edward  X.,  both  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Henry,  of  Huntsvilie,   111. 

William  llillyer  and  his  sun,  James,  came  to 
Schuyler  County  in  lt>30,  the  father  later  re- 
turning to  the  east,  while  James  went  west  in 
the  early  'fifties  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  mines, 
and  as  far  as  is  known  is  still  a  resiil  Lit  of 
California.  Henry  Hillyer  was  educated  in  the 
j.nlilie  schools  lit'  Ohio,  and  in  1849  went  to 
Chaudlerville,  Cass  County.  111.,  where  be  fol- 
lowed the  carpenter  trade  until  lS5r>.  fie  then 
came  to  Schuyler  County  and  took  the  contract 
for  a  large  two-story  frame  building  for  Lewis 
F.  King,  thereafter  continuing  his  trade  of  car- 
penter and  builder  with  growing  success.  He 
erected  many  barns  and  dwellings  in  this  part 
of  the  county,  and  many  still  are  standing  in 
excellent  condition,  a  tribute  to  his  thoroughness 
and  conscientious  workmanship.  At  times  he 
was  a  large  employer  of  labor,  and  be  bad  the 
gift  of  securing  from  his  employes  the  best  serv- 
ice of  which  they  were  capable. 

January  24,  1SG1,  Mr.  llillyer  was  united  iu 
marriage  to  Henrietta  Sanford,  who  was  horn 
in  New  York.  April  20,  1840,  a  daughter  of  Syl- 
vester and  Maria  (Redlield)  Sanford.  arrivals 
in  Huntsvilie  Township  in  1S54.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Sanford  followed  farming,  then  re- 
tired and  built  a  beautiful  home  in  Huntsvilie 
village,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1SS0.  and 
that  of  his  wife  in  ISO.j.  Of  the  five  children  of 
this  couple  three  are  still  living:  Henrietta, 
widow  of  James  Seeley,  of  Rushville;  George 
Sanford  of  Hampton.  Iowa;  and  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Hillyer.  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Hillyer  are  the 
parents  of  four  children  :  Herbert,  born  October 
1.  1861,  a  painter  and  decorator  of  Bear  istown, 
111.;  Florence,  wife  of  J.  V.  Smith,  an  oculist  of 
Bloomington,  111.,  and  parents  of  one  son. 
Bernard;  Minnie  wife  of  Alexander  Alters, 
of  Huntsvilie.  who  has  tour  children:  Edith, 
Russell,  Ralph  "and  Carroll:  and  Dr.  Warren  E. 
Hillyer.  of  Huntsvilie.  who  has  a  son.  Ernest. 
and  who  is  represented  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Hillyer  s  is  the  only  familj  left  of  those 
established  in  Huntsvilie  in  1SG1.  He  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  community,  and  Ins  labor 
lias  netted  him  a  comfortable  competence.  For 
many  years  he  lias  been  a  stanch  promoter  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  socially  is  con- 
nected with  the  local  lodge  of  Masons,  lie  be- 
gan to  handle  the  tools  of  the  carpenter  when 
fourteen  years  old,  and  has  always  sought  to 
make  his  work  of  value  to  his  fellow  men.  No 
man  In  the  township  is  held  in  higher  esteem, 
nor  has  anyone  a  larger  number  of  devoted  and 
appreciative    friends. 


HILLYER,  Warren  E.,  M.  D 
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Iireiessional  knurs.  Born  July  22,  ls?2,  Dr. 
Hi  ei  is  a  -<m  of  Henry  llillyer.  and  his 
Pre  iminary   education  was  acquired   in   the  dis- 

'"■'  :    "  : I.    and    completed    in    the    local    high 

-'•tie..;  m  the  class  «>;'  LS03.  Soon  after  leaving 
his  school  days  behind  him.  the  youth  entered 
the  otfice  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  .Mi.  Sterling,  and  for 
-  -  '  en  me nth-  bad  a  varied  experience  in 
study  a  I  suppli  ■  ul  ■  _  ; .-  -,  e.  I:,  1805  he 
entered  the  Keokuk  Medical  School,  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  graduating  therefrom  in  the  three  years' 
course  in  March,   1S0S. 

In  Fowler,  Adams  Count;  .  III..  Dr.  Hillyer 
made  his  professional  beguuiug,  remaining  there 
and  sueeeediiig  beyond  bis  largest  expectations 
until  returning  to  his  native  town  of  Huntsvilie, 
January  1.  1800.  In  the  meantime  he  has  worked 
np  a  large  and  paying  practice,  has  demon- 
strated a  high  degree  oi  efliciency,  and  ha-  been 
e-p-'eially  successful  in  the  diagnosis  ami  treat- 
ment of  complicated  and  seemingly  hop-los-  eases. 
He  has  a  large  and  well  equippi  d  otfice,  supplied 
with  electrical  and  other  expensive  apparatus, 
and  he  avails  himself  of  journals,  conventions 
and  post-graduate  work  to  increase  his  eilfiem-y 
and  capacity  for  usefulness.  A  pleasing,  per- 
sonality is  not  the  least  of  lhs  professional,  as 
well  -  icial  assets,  and  an  impression  of  sin- 
cerity invariably  is  backed  by  the  most  trust- 
worthy  and  dependable  service. 

The  marriage  of  Dr.  Hillyer  and  Orpha  Caine 
was  solemnized  April  23,  1899,  in  Adams  County, 
lib.  the  home  Of  the  bride.  Mrs.  Hillyer  being 
a  daughter  of  Philip  Caine.  a  prominent  and 
wealthy  citizen  of  thai  county.  Dr.  llillyer  and 
his  wife  have  one  son.  Ernest,  born  September 
12.  1901.  The  doctor  affiliates  with  the  Pres- 
byterian  Church,  and  fraternally  is  connected 
with  the  Masons,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellosvs  and  Ilotne  Fraternal  League.  In  pol- 
itics he  is  a  Democrat. 

HODGE,  William  Hamilton.— The  city  of  Rush- 
ville, has  produced  many  men  of  sterling  char- 
acter,  superior  intelligence  and  progressive 
spirit,  whose  lives  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  increase  of  iis  prosperity  and  reflected  -Lrnal 

credit    upon    the    place   of    their    birth.      A ng 

these.  William  II.  Hodge,  who  spent  a  long  and 
honored  life  in  that  locality,  always  conspicu- 
ously indentitied  witli  its  best  interests,  is  sec- 
ond to  none.  Mr.  Hodge  was  born  in  Rushville, 
111..  January  12.  1834.  His  father.  John  Hodge, 
who  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  was  horn  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mt.  Sterling.  Ky.,  March  2''..  1S00. 
Louisa  (McClure)  Hodge,  bis  mother,  was  born 
in  the  sai  e  neighborhood..  March  24.  1814.  John 
Hodge  moved  from  his  native  State  to  Illinois 
in  1831,  establishing  his  home  in  Rushville.  He 
was  a  conspicuous  factor  in  the  early  activities 
of  the  place,  and  constructed  the  running  gear 
of  the  well-known  carding  mill  which  was  then 
put  in  operation.  He  departed  this  life  in  ISr.O, 
his  wife  dying  the  same  year.  Thej 
children,  of  whom  the  venerable  gen 
whom  this  record  pertains  is  the  sole  survivor. 
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Four  died  in  infauey;  of  the  two  others  de- 
ceased, svho  reached  maturity,  John  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  Alice  married  a 
grandson  ol  the  Confederate  General  Price  and 
left  one  child. 

William  II.  Hodge  passed  bis  youthful  years 
in  the  parental  home,  and  made  diligent  use  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  b.v  ibe  common  schools 
of  Rushville.  After  linisbiug  his  studies  be 
fitted  himself  for  tbe  work  of  telegraph  oper- 
ator, and  continued  in  thai  occupation  several 
vears.  Subsequently  be  became  a  wool-carder, 
and  was  thus  engaged  until  1S09,  Hem  which 
period  his  time  was  variously  occupied  until 
18S7.  .     ,  . 

On  October  23,  IStia,  Mr.  n-«Lv  was  united  m 
marriage,  in  Oakland  Township,  Schuyler 
County,  with  Matilda  T.  Chipper,  who  was  horn 
in  Pennsylvania,  a  daughter  o  Jacob  and  Mary 
Chipper,  natives  of  that  State.  On  coming  to 
Illinois,  thev  first  located  in  Fulton  County. 
The  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodge  rcstiliod 
in  seven  children,  five  of  whom  are  living, 
namely:  John  W.,  a  resident  of  Mosier,  Ore., 
who  married  Etfic  .lark,  and  i-  the  father  ol 
one  daughter  and  three  sons;  Etta  E.,  wife  ol  J. 
S  McKinzie,  their  children  being  Hazel  and 
James  Hod-.-:  Lewis  C,  who  lives  in  Mosier. 
Ore.,  and  Ora  II.  and  die  M..  twins,  of  whom 
tbe  latter  is  at  home. 

HOOD,  James  E.,  a  leading  citizen  of  Cain- 
bridge  Township.    Schuyler   County,   111.,   whose 

farming  onerati.'iis  conducted  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive' scale,  have  ma.de  him  favorably  known 
throughout  the  county,  was  born  in  ''ass  County. 
Ill  May  15,  1S55.  Mr.  Hood  is  a  son  of  James 
and  Almeda  Hoed,  natives  of  Beardstown.  111. 
(Further  details  in  regard  to  the  life  of  the 
senior  James  Hood,  and  particulars  concerning 
bis  familv,  .mav  be  found  in  a  narrative  ol  the 
career  of'  W.  C.  Hood,  appearing  in  this  connec- 
tion.! The  birth  of  James  E.  Hood  occurred  on 
the  farm  of  his  father,  a  little  southeast  ol 
Beardstown.  111.,  and  he  helped  the  latter  in  the 
work  of  the  place  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
meanwhile  attending  the  district  schools  ol  the 
neighborhood.  Then  he  was  employed  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  with  his  father  for  the  next 
three  years,  and  afterward-  followed  tanning 
several"  vears  in  Cass  County.  In  isv'..  be 
bought  2*20  acres  of  bottom  Lad  in  F.a 
Township,  Schuyler  County,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year,  leek  possession  of  the  new 
place,  moving  with  his  wife  into  a  small  log 
cabin  that  he  had  made  ready  :..r  ■  • 
and  soon  building  a  two-room  frame  dwelling. 
The  land  was  covered  with  stumps  and  brush. 
and  he  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  I 
grubbing  and  blasting,  and  clearing  the  brush 
away      The   firs!    220   a.  res    thus    pre] 

tilling   now    constitute  on '    the   i I     ertilc 

and    productive    pieces   of    i  md    in    C< 
imis.     To    the   original    )  in        "    lie    has   added 
ISO  acres,  and  the  entire  property   i-   in   a    high 
state  of  cultivation.     All    the   fences   and   other 


improvements  on  this  extensive  farm  are  the 
resuJi  of  Mr.  Hood's  unremitting  toil,  ids 
preliminary  work  largely  consisting  in  removing 
a  great  mass  of  elderberry  and  ash  sprouts.  In 
1907,  he  had  1 13  ai  res  of  wheat  and  !J0  i 
corn  on  the  around  formerly  covered  with  thick 
brush  and  timber.  The  farm  is  well  stocked, 
the  accommodations  for  the  shelter  and  care  of 
his  stock  are  substantial  and  convenient,  as  is 
also  the  present  family  residence,  and  the  owner 
of  tins  superb  property  is  recognized  as  one  ol 
the  foremost  agriculturists  of  Schuyler  County. 
Mr.  Hood  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Mary  E.  Hyde,  to  whom  he  was 
wedded  March  T  ISS1.  She  was  horn  in  South 
Dakota,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  \ly,\e. 
Four  children  were  the  issue  of  this  union, 
namely:  Janus  William,  Grace  Almeda.  l.e 
Hoy  and  Frank.  William  is  at  home:  Grace  is 
the  wife  of  Robert  F.  Lawler,  a  sketch  of  whose 
life  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume:  Le  Roy 
married  Ruth  Persinger,  and  is  the  father  of  one 
child.  Vivian  A.,  and  Frank  is  at  home.  The 
mother  of  this  family  died  August  15,  1SS9.  On 
July  Pi.  1S01,  Mr.  Hood  was  unite. 1  in  marriage 
willi  Mary  X.  Lawler.  whose  birth  occurred 
April  ::.  1500.  Mrs.  Hood  is  a  daughter  of 
John  Hugh  Lawler.  mention  of  whom  is  made 
in  the  sketch  oi  Robert  E.  Lawler.  above  re- 
ferred to.  The  offspring  of  the  second  marriage 
is  live  children,  as  follows:  Jessie  A.,  born  April 
13.  1SD2:  Mary  Ruth  born  September  V.*.  1S93; 
Robei  L..  i  ora  March  IP.  1S95;  John  Albert, 
born    June    7.    1S9S;    and    Harriet    Lucile,    born 

May    27,     1900. 

On  political  issues.  Mr.  Hood  has  always 
acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  although  i  ever 
taking  an  active  interest  in  party  campaigns, 
,  i  ':  being  wholly  without  ambition  for  public 
■  lice.  He  and  his  wife,  together  with  the  other 
members  of  both  families,  .are  the  objects  of 
cordial  regard  from  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

HOOD,  William  C— One  of  the  finest  honie- 
■■  d-  and  most  sociable  households  in  Schuyler 
County  is  that  presided  over  by  Mr.  and  Sirs. 
William  C.  Hood,  on  Section  13,  Bainbridge 
Township.  The  large  farm  is  thoroughly  culti- 
vated and  very  productive,  and  improvements 
i;e  modern  and  carefully  maintained,  wl  ile  the 
residence  itself  is  convenient,  comfortable  and 
cheerful  in  appearance.  The  .hairs  are  easy 
and  inviting,  good  literature  is  scattered  through 
the  house,  and  the  presiding  geniuses  of  the 
place  -  e  to  it  that  their  friends  are  made  to 
have    a    pleasing    consciousness    of    welcome    and 

g 1    cheer.     The    result    is    that    the    sons    and 

daughters  have  found  their  society  at  home. 
until  they  were  ready  to  go  out  into  tbe  world 
ilish  households  of  their  own.  If  there 
were  more  bona  s  founded  on  this  model  there 
would  be  many  happier  children,  husbands  and 
wives;  and  if  this  good,  substantial  couple  had 
never  accomplished  more  in  their  lives  than 
this,  their  success  and  final  reward  would  still 
be  great. 
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William  C.  Hood  was  born  two  and  a  half 
miles  southeast  of  Beardstown,  Cass  County,  111., 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1S53,  a  son  ot  James 
and  Alneda  (Knappj  tlood,  the  father  being 
a  native  of  Scotland,  where  his  parents   pn       l 

their  lives.     James  Ji 1,  however,  had  listened 

with  impatient  eagerness  to  glowing  talcs  told 
by  those  who  know  of  the  opiwrtuuities  af- 
forded a  capable  young  man  in  America,  and  iu 
1S42,  when  he  had  just  passed  his  majority,  lo- 
cated in  New  York  to  work  at  his  trade  as  a 
blacksmith.  Thence  he  traveled  westward  to  the 
raw.  brisk  young  city  of  Chicago,  and  to  its 
older  competitor,  Sr.  Louis,  finally  deciding 
that  his  prospects  would  be  better  in  a  smaller 
place,  he  removed  to  Beardstown,  and  after 
following  his  trade  there  for  a  time  returned  to 
New  York  for  a  wife.  Soon  alter  his  marriage 
he  again  located  in  Beardstown,  where  he  eon- 
ducted  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  connection  with 
his  farm  until  1002,  when  he  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-one  years.  He  then  retired  from  active 
work,  and  now-  resides  with  a  son.  who  is  work- 
ing at  bis  father's  trade,  and  a  widowed  daugh- 
ter, all  of  Beardstown.  His  wife  who  became 
the  mother  of  eight  children,  died  on  December 
tj.  1906,  having  borne  five  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, namely:  William  C. ;  .lames  Kdward.  a 
farmer  of  Bainbridge  Township;  Charles,  who 
is  a  blacksmith  at  Beardstown;  John  Henry. 
who  died  in  infancy;  Frank,  residing  on  the 
home  farm  in  Cass  County:  Martha  G..  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eighteen;  Ilattie,  the  widow 
of  William  Garrison,  who  is  keeping  house  in 
Beardstown  for  her  father  and  brother:  and 
Mary,  who  married  David  Methland,  a  con- 
fectioner of  Salina,  Kan. 

James  Hood,  who  has  now  reached  the  ven- 
erable age  of  eighty-six  years  has  been  one  of 
the  busiest  and  most  respected  citizens  of 
Beardstown:  and  Hie  high  honor  still  abides 
with  him.  When  ho  first  located  in  the  county 
he  purchased  a  farm  near  the  city,  upon  which 
lie  resided,  walking  to  his  blacksmith  shop  in 
the  morning  and  hack  to  his  homestead  in  the 
evening.  He  afterward  added  to  his  real  estate 
until  the  home  farm  amounted  to  200  acres,  and 
lie  also  owned  2:">0  acres  in  the  northern  part  of 
Frederick  Township.  Resides  managing  his 
farm  and  running  his  blacksmith's  shop.  Mr. 
Hood  took  an  active  and  not  unimportant  part  in 
political  issues.  He  served  in  the  Citj  Council 
of  Beardstown  for  a  number  of  rem;-,  and  was 
well    in   the   advance    in    all    public   enterprises. 

As  to  the  secret  fraternities,   he   has   long  l n 

a  mmher  of  the  Independent  Order  of  odd  fol- 
lows. 

William  C.  Hood  was  reared  on  the  homestead 
less  than  three  miles  southeast    of  f. 
Cass  County,  111.,  and  received  his  ed  i 

the  s.i,,,,, is  of  that  place.     Prior  to  h  - 
in    1S77    he    removed    to    Bainbridiro    Township. 
Schuyler    County,    and    immedi  I 

the  improvement  of  his  land  in  Sort  ion  l:>>-  He 
cleared  off  the  heavy  timber,  hrouehi  the  land 
to  a  state  of  tine  cultivation,  and   made  all   the 


material  improvements  which  now  make  his 
homestead  so  noticeable.  Mr.  Hood  owns  not 
only  Mil"  acres  in  Bainbridge  Township,  hut  153 
in  Frederick,  making  a  large  and  valuable  es- 
tate ol  160  acres  of  some  o  ■  •  land 
in  Schuyler  County.  For  the  r  ligation  of  ibis 
success  he  by  no  means  claims  entire  credit, 
gratefully  according  tin  sharer  of  bis  joys  and 
-i  irr  iws  the  1  foj 
and  family  a  high  and  substantial  place  in  the 
home    community. 

on  December  20,  1ST7,  Mr.  Hood  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mary  0.  Drawve,  a  native  of 
l:  ■■  :  .,.,\ii.  Cass  County,  lorn  June  21,  1SG0, 
and  a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Schweer) 
Drawve.  Both  her  parents  ware  natives  of 
Germany,  her  mother,  who  was  born  in  Essen, 
O  ober  S,  1S32,  coming  to  America  in  IS50. 
She  was  married  to  Henry  Drawve  In  1V~^. 
w-lien  tin  y  moved  to  Bainbridge  fownsl  i  ■ 
lived  upon  a  farm  there  until  the  death 
husband  July  7.  1S03.  The  widow  died  N'ovem- 
ber  l.  1S97,  leaving  the  following  i  h  Idreu  :  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Hood:  Mrs.  f.  B.  Crawford,  ot  Rock 
Island,  111.;  Henry  and  Herman,  farm  rs  of 
Bainbridge  and  Frederick  Townships,  respect- 
ivelv  Mrs.  X.  Brenner,  who  married  a  Fre'dcrick 
i  farmer;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Shaw,  of  Havana. 
111.;  and  Mrs.  Emma  L.  Hemingway,  a  resi- 
dent   c     Rock    Island.    111. 

The  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 
Hood    have   been    as   follows:     Jennie   A.,   bom 
Sept. ■;,; '■.!•    '.'.    1n77.    who    married    Joseph    P. 
;:  i.    v.im.  and   has  one  child — 
.  \v..  bom  November  7.  1902,  the  family 
hoiiii  ig    in    St.    Louis,   and   the   husband,    be- 

in"  a  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer:  Harry  W., 
l„,v,  October  27  1SS0.  who  married  Mis5; 
I,,.-, a.  Lorhis  August  31.  1SO0.  and  by  her 
has  had  two  children— Burdett.  bom  September 
in.  1000.  and  Margaret,  November  14.  1906— 
the  husband  being  a  farmer  of  Frederick  Town- 
sum-  Joi,n  II..  bom  October  5,  ISS2  •!  fl  i  a 
, ,,..', a,  [.  ;»n  1SS4;  <  (si  ar  J.  bom  October  16, 
1RS4:  Gi  >ver,  born  March  IS,  ISSS;  and  Floyd  J. 
,„,,,,  .i  :  ,.  13.  1S02.  the  last  three  children  liv- 
in"  at  home.  Both  Mr.  Hood  and  his  wife  are 
mom'i  .rs  of  the  Royal  Neighbors,  with  which 
they  are  verv  appropriately  identified.  Mrs. 
Hood  is  a  leading  factor  in  the  German  Ln 
Church  and.  while  her  husband  is  not  asso  i  do  1 
„  ;,,  .  ,a  ,  omit  '  on  il  body,  he  is  an  earnest 
.,Ii(l  m,oral  supiiorter  of  educational  and  moral 
movements.     He  also  belongs  to  the  Beardstown 

Camp    No    r,70.    Modem    W linen   of    Amer  ca. 

In  ponti,  -  he  is  a  Oemo  rat.  has  filled  various 
township  offices,  and  is  a  man  to  whom  prom- 
inence ill  many  fields  of  ei  deavor  has  never  come 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  honorable  manhood  or  the 
public   inter,    t. 

HORNEY,  Cvms.  oi f   the   old.  ?t    n  sidi  nts 

.  r  County.    111.,  of  wl  "  h   he   < 
manv     years    an     enterprising     and     ; 
farmer   and    leading   citizen.,    was    born    in    Guil- 
ford County.  X.  C.  September  30,  1S2."., 
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Jonathan  and  Lydia  (Homey)  Horney,  whose 
birthplace    was    in    thi  t    same    I  The 

paternal  grandp;  l''  -J'-  Manlove  and  Lydia 
(Smith)  Horney,  a-  well  as  the  grandparents  on 
the  maternal  side,  Jeffrey  and  Elizabeth 
(Pidgeon)  Horney,  were  also  natives  ol  North 
Carolina.  In  182LI,  Jonathan  Home; 
wile  journeyed  by  team  across  the  country  i<> 
Schuyler  County,  ill.,  stopping  in  I'.uena 
Vista  Township,  where  Grandfather  Manlove 
Horney  had  lO'  ated  sonu  time  pro 
and  thence  proceeding  to  Brooklyn  Town- 
ship, there  spending  the  winter  of  the  "big 
snow,"  of  ]s:;n-.".l.  Karly  in  the  latter 
year,  they  settled  in  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Section  0,  Littleton  Township,  where  Jonathan. 
Horney  entered  up  ICO  acres  ol  land  on  the  edge 
of  the  timber.  This  tract  he  improved,  putting 
a  large  part  of  it  under  cultivation.  In  1830  he 
sold  his  land,  moving  to  Adams  County,  111.. 
where  lie  bought  another  tract  containing  130 
acres.  There  lie  died  in  1SV~'.  at  the  i  :  of 
eighty-two  years.  His  wife,  Lydia  (Horney) 
Horney.  had  passed  away  in  1S31,  and  he  had 
married  Agues  (Dark)  Noble,  who  departed  this 
in  1807.  Cyrus  Horney  remained  with  his  father 
and  step-mother  until  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  assisting  on  the  farm  and  re- 
ceiving his  education  in  tin-  primitive  subscrip- 
tion schools  of  the  vicinity.  Al'ler  his  marriage 
he  located  on  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  in  Section 
12.  Brooklyn  Township,  which  was  ; 
improved.  To  this  he  added  at  intervals,  until 
he  became  the  owner  of  245  acres,  lying  in 
Sections  1,  2.  11  and  12,  in  that  township.  At 
the  outset  there  was  no  dwelling  on  the  place 
but  a  log  cabin,  and  deer,  wolves  and  wild  turkey 
were  plentiful.  Mr.  Horney  made  some  im- 
provements, putting,  all  his  land  under  cultiva- 
tion except  forty  acres  of  timber,  besidi  s  general 
farming,  raising  considerable  stock,  in  course 
of  time  he  built  a  six-room  frame  house,  and 
had  good  barns  and  outbuildings.  His  su  ■ 
purchase  Of  land  included  tracts  of  10S.  Go  and 
36  acres,  whi.h  he  retained  until  1S07,  when  he 
'disposed  of  a  portion,  selling  the  remainder  in 
1900.  The  Go  acres  were  traded  for  property  in 
the  village  of  Brooklyn,  consisting  of  twelve  lots. 
of  which  he  has  since  sold  two.  In  town,  he 
has  a  large  frame  residence  of  eight  rooms  and 
a  summer  kitchen,  and  in  this  heme  he  and  his 
wife  have  lived  since  he  withdrew  from  active 
pursuits. 

.Mr.    Horney    has    been    twice    married.      On 

.March  28.   1840,   he   was  joined   in   matrii iial 

bonds  with  Eliza  Hayes.  a  native  of  Tenne 

bv  whom  he  had  five  children,  namely:  Lean- 
der.  who  died  at  the  age  of  eight  year-:  William, 
who  died  when  twenty-one  years  old:  Jeffrey, 
who  lives  in  Decatur  County.  Iown  :  John  Frank- 
lin, who  was  horn  in  January,  1S32.  and  died  at 
Russell.  Kan..  March  20.  1007;  and  Ann  Eliza, 
who  died  in  infancy.  The  mother  of  this  fam- 
ily departed  this  life  July  24.  1S54.  On  July 
14.  1830,  Mr.  Horney  was  united  in  marriage 
with     Meriby     Abercrombie,     born     in     Shelby 


Couutv,    i  mio,    Jui  ■    30,    1S39,    a    daughter    of 
Thomas   B.  and   Mary    i  Dey)    Abercro 

,-  L'enusylvauia  ami  Xen  Jersey,  resj>ec- 
tively.  The  grandparents  of  Mrs.  Horney  were 
Johii  and  Mary  (Cree)  Abercrombie,  and  Louis 
and  Mary  i Board)  Dey,  the  patern: 
parents  having  been  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
these  on  the  maternal  side  in  New  Jersey.  Four 
i  e!.iil ted  from  the  latter  union,  namely: 
Clan  i  Mrs.  Thomas  Lantz)  a  resident  of  Brook- 
lyn, 11!.;  Jonathan  B.,  of  Bloomington,  111., 
1'ivsiding  Elder  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church:  Marv  B-,  wife  of  Rev.  Robert  Hart- 
rk-U,  I>.  1>..  "•■!'  Ashlaud,  111.,  a  well  known 
Methodist  divine;  and  Cyrus  Sloan,  who  i 
on  farmiug  in  Brooklyn  Township,  Schuyler 
County. 

In  politics  Mr.  Horney  is  an  old-time  Republi- 
can,   and    ha-    been    prominent    and    it 
in  local  affairs.    He  has  filled  the  office  of  Lead 
Co  >  tnd  served  twelve  years  as  Just- 

ice o    the  Peace.    He  and  his  wife  are  members 
o]    ■    i    Method  si    E]  iscopal  Church,  in  which  he 
has   been   a    classleader   many   years.      Both    are 
■..    respected. 

HORNEY,  Samuel  Madison,  who  is  known  from 
I  ...      ■:■   ol    Schuj  lor   Couul 

,    its    most    prominent    and    i  r< 
fanners,  is  a  native  of  the  same  county,  having 
been  hem  in   Littleton  Township,  Maj   20,   1S44, 
a  sou  of  Leauder  and  .lane  (Crawford)   Homey, 
North  Carolinians  by  birth.  Samuel  and    ! 
m  5)     Horney,    the    paternal    grai 

wore    also    natives   of    North    Carolina.      Samuel 
Homey   was  a   soldier  in  the  War  of  1S12,   and 
i     ,    ult   of   such    sen  ices   received   a    laud 
nl    from   the  Government,  under   which   he 
laud     in     I'.uena     Vista 
...  Schuyler  County.     He  served  also  in 
the   Black  Lawk  War.  thereby  securing  land   in 
Littleton   Township.     The   grandparents    on    the 
maternal   side..    William    and    Melinda    (Thomp- 
son)   Crawford,   were   Kentuckians   by   nativity, 
and  came  from   that   State  to   Schuyler   County, 
111.,  early   in   the  'thirties,   settling   in   Littleton 
Township.      Leauder   Horney.    father   of   Samuel 
M.,    was   an    infant    when    brought    to    Schuyler 
5    his  parents.     He  grew  to  manhood  on 
farm,    and   in    1S4G   took   part    in   the 
War,  being  wounded  in  the  hip  at   the 
B       e    of     r.uena    Vista.       Returning    hen.,      in 
1S-1S,    he   settled   down    to   fanning   in    Littleton 
Township,    and    in   course   of   time   beci 
owner  i      1.300  acres  of  land  in  different  parts 
r    County.      Five    hundred    acres    of 
rtj   were  in  Littleton  Township,  :  iosl  v 
covered   v  ith    timber,   seme  of   it   being   sv    mn 
land    aloi  :    tin     river.      He    served    as    i  'ere  ty 

or    pn  vious   to    1SG1.    holding    thai 
twelve  years.    On  August  0,   IS01,  I  e  enl  !ted  for 
-,■  ,    civil   \V;  r.  In    on    ng  a  member  of  the  Tenth 
R.-siment.    Missouri    Volunteer    Infantry,    at    St. 
i  rl    rising    to    the    rank    of    i 

Colonel.     He   "as   killed   in    battle   a*    i 
Hills,   Miss.,   near  Vicksburg,   in   May    lSti3,   and 
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was  buried  there,  his  body  being  removed  after 
the  war  ami  laid  in  Thompson  Cemetery,  Lit- 
tleton Township,  His  widow  made  her  home  in 
the  same  township  until  the  time  of  her  death, 
February  20,  1907,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years.  They  reared  a  family  of  three  sons  and 
four  daughters. 

Samuel  M.  Homey  was  the  second  of  the 
seven  children  horn  to  his  parents.  He  re- 
mained at  home  until  he  reached  the  age  Of  21 
years,  attending  the  district  schools,  and  being 
for  eight  months  a  pupil  in  the  select  school  of 
Mr.  Marpel,  at  Rushville.  On  attaining  ids 
majority,  he  began  farming  tor  himself  Two 
years  later  he  bought  eighty  acres  in  Section 
30,  Littleton  Township,  a  part  of  it  being  prairie 
land  and  the  rest  covered  with  brush.  This'  he 
improved,  and  occupied  from  the  spring  of  1M>7 
until  the  spring  of  18.  >l.  selling  it  in  the  latter 
year  and  moving  to  a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  par- 
tially improved,  which  be  bad  purchased  in 
Section  IS.  of  the  same  township.  Subsequently, 
he  bought  eighty  acres  more  in  Section  10,  and 
has  sitiee  thoroughly  improved  the  entire  pub- 
erty. His  residence  is  p;  |>y  2S  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, with  a  story-and-a-half  ell.  and  has  IS- 
feet  posts.  In  the  spring  of  1907  .be  bought 
from  his  mother  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Section 
20,  which  adjoins  the  home  place.  Besides  gen- 
eral farming,  he  is  engaged  in  raising  horses 
cattle  and  hogs,  his  labors  being  attended  by 
profitable  results.  He  feeds  and  ships  two  car 
loads  of  stock  each  year. 

Mr.  Homey  has  been  twice  married,  his  first 
wife  being  Elizabeth  Sellers,  to  whom  he  was 
wedded  in  September.  1SG0.  She  was  born  in 
Littleton  Township.  Schuyler  County.  111.,  a 
daughter  of  .Tohn  and  Elizabeth  (Ritchie)  Sell- 
ers, respectively  natives  of  Tennessee  and  Penn- 
sylvania, lour  children  resulted  from  this  union, 
as  follows:  Loren  I...  who  is  engaged  in  the  gen- 
eral mercantile  business  in  Littleton.  111.; 
Harlan  E...  a  physician  residing  in  Van  Alstyne, 
Tex.;  S.  Fleming,  who  is  connected  with  a 
grocery  store  at  Littleton,  111.:  and  Eva  Pearl, 
wife  of  Fred  Scott,  a  far r.  of  Littleton  Town- 
ship. The  mother  of  this  family  died  in  March 
1SS5.  In  May  1SS7,  Mr.  Horney  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Frances  I..  Raper.  bom  in  Little- 
ten  Township,  Schuyler  County,  and  a  daughter 
of  Cyrus  ami  Emily  (Trvinl  Raper.  the 
being  bom  in  North  Carolina  and  the  latter, 
in  Kentucky  The  issue  of  the  second  marriage 
was  seven  children,  namely:  Verna.  who  mar- 
ried Wallace  Winters,  a  liveryman,  of  Little- 
ton, 111.:  Clifford.  Dana.  Athel.  Speed  M.,  Merle 
and  Clara  R..  who  are  with  their  parents.  In 
politics.  Mr.  Horney  i-  identified  wi  h  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  he  and  his  wife  maintain 
a  high  standing  among  the  citizens  of  Schuy- 
ler County. 

HUNTER,  Gecrse  R.,  most  favorably  hnnni 
throughout  Central  Illinois  in  connection  with 
the  Lank  of  Schuyler  County,  of  whi.-h  be  is 
President,    as    well    as    identified    with    many    im- 


portant commercial  interests  elsewhere,  and 
widely  popular  by  reason  of  the  sterling  traits 
character,  v.;  -  born  in  Rushville,  111.,  July 
27,  1NJ0.  Mr.  Hunter  is  a  »'H  of  James  and 
Johanna  (Dougherty)  Hunter,  the  father  born 
mar  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  the  mother  at  New 
Uuss,  County  Wexford,  Ireland.  The  former 
died  August  20,  ISSS,  the  latter  having  passed 
away  February  9,  >s-.  James  Hunter  was 
reared  in  Kentucky,  and  iu  the  early  'thirties 
lo  ,  i,  ;  in  ;,..  ;  viae,  i;;„  wh  re  his  marriage 
with  Johanna  Dougherty  took  place.  In  Decem- 
l„.r.  isiv,  ou  account  of  failing  health,  he  moved 
to  Pleasant  View,  111.,  where  he  devoted  his  at- 
i,  u  km  to  agri  ultural  >  ursu  ts,  and  b  ■  -idi  -  bis 
general  fanning  operations.,  developed  a  tine 
orchard.  There  his  death  occurred,  as  also  that 
n-ifi  .  the  brother  of  the  latter,  Richard 
U  ierty,  dying  the  same  year  as  his  sister. 
Vnother  brother,  John  Dougherty,  who  was  a 
prominent  real-estate  dealer  in  Rushville,  de- 
parted this  life  in  the  'seventies.  James  Hun- 
ter's  farm  comprised  eighty  acres  of  land  and 
was  nicely  improved,  in  politics,  he  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat, but  averse  to  seeking  public  office.  In  re- 
ligion his  wile  was  a  strict  Catholic,  ami  her 
husband  became  a  convert  to  that  faith.  Loth 
led  exemplar}  lives  and  enjoyed  the  1 1  t  o1 
all  who  knew   them. 

Geor-'e  LL  II  miter,  the  only  child  of  his  par- 
ents attended  the  public  schools  of  Rushville, 
and  the  district  schools  o(  Schuyler  County,  and 
afterwards  became  a  student  in  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (The  St.  Louis  Umver- 
sitvi  where  he  took  a  four  years'  course.  Then 
:.,.\,  ttied  on  the  heme  farm,  and  for  a  number  of 
vears  derived  a  consideable  profit  from  the  prod- 
uct of  his  orchard  already  referred  to  his  ftmt 
crops  sometimes  yielding  from  SLOW  to  So.OOO 

\f  the  time  of  the  oganization  of  the  Lank  of 
-vhnvler  County,  Mr.  Hunter  took  some  of  its 
<toek"  and  bavin-  persistently  deelined  the  presi- 
dency'of  the  bank.  Thomas  Wilson  was  chosen 
for  that  position,  Mr.  Hunter  becoming  A  l ee- 
I<re-.'a!e,,t.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Hunter  succeeded  him  as  President,  and  has 
Sin  ,•  cot  tinned  in  that  position.  He  is  a  saga- 
cious and  conservative  financier,  and  his  individ- 
ual' investments  of  large  amounts  have  been  judi- 
cious and  profitable.  He  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
I  men  in  Central  Illinois,  and  owns 
stock  in  quite  a  number  of  commercial  enter- 
prises in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Al- 
though liberal  to  a  fault,  he  is  utterly  devoid  or 
ostentation,  shunning  publicity  in  his  benefac- 
tions, and  not  letting  "his  right  hand  know  what 
bis  left  hand  doeth."  No  one  was  ever  denied 
■is-i-tanco  who  came  in  distress  to  George  R. 
Hunter,  and  were  the  facts  revealed,  more  than 

i    ,,,   in  Schuvler  County  has  been  saved  by 

his  timelv  aid  from   financial  ruin.     Mr.   Hunter 
is  a    man  of  superior  intelligence  and  wide  in- 
formation.    Although    of    n    retirim--    d'-- 
aud  modest  hearing,  his  teni]  ornment  is  genial, 
and  his  manner  towards  all  affable  and  pleasing. 
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II is  friends  are  numerous,  not  b<  big  confined  to 
Schuyler  Comity  or  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  lo- 
cated in  every  part  of  the  country.  lie  was 
never  married,  bin  extends  a  graceful  hospitality 
to  all  guests  who  visit  bis  country  resilience  at 
Pleasanfview,  Schuyler  County. 

Politically,  Mr.  llui  is  a  I.)  icrat.  aud  in 
religion  is  a  devout  Catholic,  bein^  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Rushville.  to  the 
support  of  which  he  has  contributed  most  liber 
ally.  He  is  an  honored  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus. 

HYMER,  Samuel. — The  years  1S4G-4T  were  pro- 
lific of  arrivals  in  Schuyler  County,  aud  a  gen- 
eral impetus  in  farming,  merchandising  aud 
tradesniauship  seems  to  have  been  the  result. 
These  were  hardy  souls  who  left  comfortable 
homes  in  the  East,  and  allied  their  fortunes  with 
a  religion  sustained  chiefly  by  hope  and  the  as- 
surance of  remarkable  fertility  of  soil.  In  1S37 
came  John  and  Sarah  (Jackson)  Hymer.  the  for- 
mer bora  in  Guilford  County,  X.  C.  and  the  lat- 
ter a  native  of  Randolph  County,  the  same  Sin.'. 
John  Hymer  had  much  to  recommend  him  to 
the  setters  who  had  preceded  him,  for  he  was 
experienced  as  a  tanner  and  also  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  blacksmithing.  He  had  been  an 
early  settler  of  Harrison  County,  1ml..  where  he 
had  combined  farming  ami  blacksmithing,  and 
where  bis  sou,  Samuel  Hymer,  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  in  Rushville  Township, 
was  born  May  IT.  IS-!).  The  elder  Hymer  lo- 
cated on  land  in  Rushville  Township,  and  for 
years  followed  fanning  and  blacksmithing,  his 
death  occurring  in  1SG2. 

Samuel  Hymer  was  reared  to  farming,  and  as 
opportunity  offered  attended  the  district  school 
during  the  winter  season.  He  married  at  ti  e 
early  age  of  twenty,  January  is.  1S-10,  Mary  .1. 
Thompson,  of  Maryland,  and  an  early  arrival  in 
Schuyler  County.  Mr.  Hymer  enlisted  in  the 
Union  Army.  September  13.  isr.2.  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infan- 
try, and  served  until  he  was  mustered  out  May 
IT.,  isr;r,.  His  martial  record  was  a  highly  com- 
mendable one.  and  showed  him  a  man  of  cour- 
age and  patriotism.  Mustered  in  as  Second 
Lieutenant,  he  soon  after  became  First  Lieuten- 
ant, and  upon  retiring  from  the  service  was 
hrevettvd  Major.  Returning  to  his  home  in 
Schuyler  County,  Mr.  Hymer  the  following  •  r 
removed  to  Kansas,  where  lie  engaged  in  general 
farming  and  stock-raising,  and  where,  in  1S,1. 
he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  .,!'  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  He  still  continued  to  farm,  how- 
ever, and  also  became  prominent  in  politics,  he- 
ins  elected  to  the  Kansas  Legislature  on  the 
Republican   ticket  in  1SG9. 

In  1004.  Mr.  Hymer  returned  to  Rushville.  and 
since   has   lived   in    retirement.     He   has   a    pl< 
ant  home,  and  his  .lays  are  brightened  li 
ciation  with  many  of  the  pioneers  who  knew  him 
in  the  old  davs.     Tie  is  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist  Episcopal    Church,    and    fraternally    is   con- 
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IRVIN,  William  G.,  known  throughout  s    .  s 

County.  'lii..   as  the   proprietor   oi 
Brooklyn.    111...   was  burn   near  Staufor 
Countv,   K\\,   January   10,    1S36,   a  son  ■ 
Washin  I-  i    tnd  L!  -  'Sheba   (.Elmore)    L: 
natives  ol    that  county  and  a  grands 
liug    irvin.       George   W.    lrvin   aud    b  - 
moved  from  Kentucky  to  Schuyler  d 
early   in   the   la.-t    century,   traveling   by  . 

and  settling  at  Itushville.  The  father  d 
farm   near   itushville  ah.au   the  year    :  — 
five  years  alter  his  death,  his  widow  was 
to  John  Spoonaniore,  ami  continued  to  ■;- 
this    vicinity.     Loth    an'    long    since 
The  first  marriage  resulted  in  two  soi  - 
daughters,  and  the  second,  in  two  soi  -    - 
daughter,  all  of  whom  are  dead,  with  Z- 
tion  of  /..uhariah  T.  Spoonamore,  < 
dent   of   Cooperstown,    Frown   County.    .. 
liain  G.  Irvin  attended  school  in  Li 
ship.   Schuyler  County,   remaining  at  T 

uis  cher  and  step-father  until  he  wi  - 

vears   old.    when    he    hired   out    on    a 

is,;;;.    i,..  secured   employment    in   the    - 

Hotel  at  Macomb.  McDonough  County.  . 

lie    remained    until     1S70.        Following 

worked  two  years  as  a  clerk  in  a  Little: 

store,  and  subsequently  carried  on  f; 

equal  period,  then  purchasing  ■■<  - 

Doddsville.    Mc-Donough   County,    which 

ducted  until   1S'.)0,  serving  also  as  Vo<:^_. 

that   town    for   twenty   years.     In   the 

mentioned,  he  sold  out  his  business  inr- 

Doddsvillo,   moving  to  Rushville,  Schuy     : 

and   taking  charge   of    Peters-    Hotel. 

kept    a    year.     On    relinquishing    this.     : 

went    into    the    mercantile    business.    .  ■  ;    -U 

Brooklyn.  111.,  and  later,  building  the  -     n 

he  bas  since  continued  to  operate.     It 

pacit>    of  eleven  rooms,  and  is  the  onl* 

public    entertainment    ever    conducted 

lyn. 

On   March  10,   1S0S,   Mr.   Irvin  was    r 
marriage  with  Frances  M.  Frown,  wto     - 
in  the  vicinity  of  Industry.  McD<  in     - 
111..  Ma\  23.  1S51,  and  is  a  daughte 
Marv   i  Kelt. 10   Frown,  natives  ol    I  ' 
Eiglit  children  resulted  from  this  ui 
lows:   Estella,  and  Idella,  twins,  who 
December     2G.     1SG0.     and     died     J 
1S70 :  Lulu  May,  bora  February  2G.  1? 
bora    June    2G.    1S73,    deceased    Aug 
Vivian   Randolph,  born  August   17.  1ST-: 
born  Mav  13,  1SS0;  William   1 
2,    1SS3;    and    Mary    Hulda.    1   i 
1S80.     Lula  M.  married  James  Merr 
New  London.   Iowa:  Vivian   R.  is  eng ■■  ;  - 
wholesale    grocery    business    at    G 
under  the  firm   nam  ■  of  tlie  Galesl     ■_ 
Companj  :  Jennie  is  the  wife  of  IT  c  : 
of  Augusta,  111.:  William  F.  i-  in 
trade  in   Brooklyn,   111.,  and  hold     i 
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Postmaster  of  the  town,  residing  with   his  par- 
ents: and  Mary  II.  is  also  at  home. 

Mr.  Irvm  joined  the  Baptist  Church  at  Dodds- 
ville  in  1SS2,  hut  is  uuw  a  niemher  o£  the  Pros- 
byterian  Church,  of  BrooUlyn,  there  being  no 
church  of  the  former  denomination  in  the  vil- 
lage.  In  politics,  he  has  long  been  a  Republican. 
He  and  his  wife,  together  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  are  highly  respected. 

JARMAN,  Lewis  A.— For  many  years  public 
opinion  has  accorded  Lewis  A.  Jarman  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  citizens  and  legal  practi- 
tioners of  Schuyler  County,  and  so  stable  a  fix- 
ture has  he  become  in  the  affairs  of  Rushville 
that  his  election  to  his  present  position  as 
Mayor,  in  April,  1005,  would  seem  a  natural  and 
expected  continuation  of  the  many  honors  grow- 
ing out  of  his  ability,  integrity  and  large  capacity 
for  useful  citizenship. 

Of  Southern  ancestry  ou  both  sides  of  his  fam- 
ily, Mr.  Jarman  was  bom  in  Greensboro,  Md., 
September  2S,  1858,  a  son  of  Thomas  II.  and 
Man  E.  (Lewis)  Jarman.  natives  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  respectively,  [lis  grandparents, 
Thomas  II.  and  Elizabeth  Jarman,  were  born  in 
Maryland,  and  his  maternal  grandparents, 
Thomas  II.  and  Sabra  Lewis,  were  natives  of 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  respectively.  Com- 
pleting his  preliminary  education  at  the  Western 
Maryland  College,  at  Westminster,  he  then  en- 
tered the  Maryland  University,  at  Baltimore, 
and  after  graduating  therefrom  in  the  class  of 
18S1,  spoilt  a  year  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
law  in  a  law  ottice  in  Baltimore,  and  lias  been 
in  the  active  practice  of  law  in  Rushville  since 
1882.  building  upon  the  foundation  of  splendid 
personal  qtialities,  a  reputation  for  reliable,  con- 
servative and  dependable  professional  service. 

An  abiding  belief  in  the  best  tenets  of  the  Re- 
publican party  has  vd  Mr.  Jarman  to  espouse 
its  cause  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  and  through 
various  local  official  channels  ho  has  labored  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Jarman  was  a  dele-ate  from  the  Fifteenth 
Congressional  District  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  .Tin".  1004.  and  in  April. 
1905,  was  elected  chief  executive  of  the  city  of 
Rushville.  His  marriage  to  Lizzie  B.  Ray.  a 
native  of  Rushville  and  graduate  of  the  North- 
western University,  ar  Evanston.  III.,  occurred 
.lime  2fi.  1880.  The  distinguishiim  characteris- 
tics of  Mr.  Jarman  ar,-  force  of  character,  in- 
domitable energy  and  executive  ability,  poteut 
agencies  for  the  advancement  of  men  to  import- 
ant stations  jn  life. 

JONES,  Elward  J— Although  a  resident  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  for  brief  periods. 
Mr.  Jones  has  always  been  anxious  to  return  to 
Schuvler  County,  an.]  v  ,-e  practiea  ■■  all  of  his 
active  life  has  been  passed.  At  this  writing  lie 
resides  on  North  Map!"  Avenue.  Rushville.  where 
In-  own-,  two  residence  properties,  and  in 
tion  is  the  owner  of  an  improved  farm  of  100 
acres    in    Oakland  Township.     The    latter    town- 


ship is  the  place  of  ids  birth,  April  12,  1842,  be- 
ing the  date  thereof.  His  t.ither.  .lames  Thomp- 
son Jones,  was  one  of  the  honored  pioneers  of 
Schuyler  County,  who.,'  memory  long  v.  ill  re- 
main green  in  the  hearts  ol  those  hound  to  him 
by  ties  of  kinship  or  friendship.  in  physique 
he  was  very  tall  end  tii..!;  proportioned,  and  his 
height  led  to  his  select, on  as  i-olor-bearer  in  the 
days  when  military  feeling  ran  high  and  when 
preparations  for  war  were  being  made  en  every 
hand.     The  son  of  a   Whig,   he  himself  was  an 

ardent   !'■■ rat   and   never   I  ailed   to   give   his 

allegiance  to  the  principles  and  candidates  of 
that  party. 

A  native  '<\'  Havre  de  Urate,  Md..  .lames 
Thompson  Jones  was  born  June  10.  1812.  and  in 
boyhood  went  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  father. 
Edward  J.,  (also  a  native  of  Maryland  i.  The 
family  settled  in  Washington  County,  where  his 
lather  died  and  was  buried  in  the  Bethel  Church 
Cemetery.  I  pon  starting  out  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world  he  came  to  Illinois  and  took 
up  land  in  Oakland  Township,  Schuyler  County. 
where  he  began  the  clearing  of  his  land.  After 
the  deatii  ot  his  tirst  wife  he  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  there  married  Mary  Perino,  bora 
in  L816.  While  they  were  living  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  son.  Stephen  1'..  was  born  in  August  oi 
1840.  Later  they  came  to  Illinois  and  the  sec- 
ond son.  Edward  J.,  was  born  in  Oakland  Town- 
i  also  was  the  birthplace  of  the  third 
son,  David,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
The  wile  ami  mother  died  on  the  home  farm 
February  r,.  1S44.  Later  the  father  went  back 
to  Pennsylvania  and  in  1S46  married  Dorcas 
Gorsuch,  'Abo  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  accom- 
panied her  lather,  Nicholas  Gorsuch,  a  Virginian 
by  birth  and  ancestry,  to  Pennsylvania.  Dur- 
ing IS52,  .lames  t.  Jones  again  came  to  Schuy- 
ler County  and  took  up  farming  pursuits  in  Oak- 
land Township,  where  four  children  were  born 
of  his  union  with  Mis-  Gorsuch,  namely:  Eliza- 
beth, now  the  whlow  of  Abram  V.\y  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Oakland  Township:  Mary,  wife  of  New- 
ton Edmonston,  a  farmer  of  Oakland  Township; 
George  W..  who  is  represented  elsewhere  in  this 
work:  and  John  Jones,  a  carpenter  living  in 
Rushville.  The  father  died  September  7,  1S71, 
ami  was  buried  in  a  cemetery  near  Vermont. 
111.  F  r  years  he  had  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  besides  which  he  had  been  Road  Commis- 
sioner and  a  member  of  the  County  Hoard  of 
Supervisors.  A  natural  mechanic,  his  skill  with 
tools  led  him  to  do  considerable  carpentering  and 
he  aNo  was  engaged  at  the  trade  of  brick-mason 
to  some  extent. 

Upon  leaving  the  old  home  farm  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years.  Edward  .1.  Jones  went  to  Mis- 
souri  and  there  worked  for  eighteen  months. 
However,  he  was  not  satisfied  to  remain  in  that 
country  and  returned  to  his  early  home.  No- 
vember -s.  1S04.  he  married  Ella  Tutt,  who  was 
bom  in  Rushville  Township  Jauuary  -I.  1807, 
being  a  daughter  of  .lames  and  Marietta  Tutt. 
natives  of  Kentucky  but  pioneers  ,m'  Schuyler 
Couutv.     Here    Mr.   Tutt    died    in   0   to 
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and  here  bis  widow  si  ill  makes  her  home  in 
Rushville  Township.  Alter  remaining  ou  the 
home  farm  for  some  years,  in  IS!)!)  Mr.  aud  Mrs. 
Jones  removed  to  Uushvilio.  their  present  home. 
They  have  two  children,  namely:  Lolla  Edna, 
horn  February  S,  IS'JO;  and  Herman,  bom  De- 
cember ::,  1!K>1.  The  family  attend  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Chureh,  of  which  Mrs.  Jones  is 
an  active  member.  Three  limes  Mr.  Jones  was 
elected  Supervisor  from  Oakland  Township,  ami 
in  addition  lie  tilled  the  oflieu  of  Road  Commis- 
sioner during  his  residence  in  that  township. 

JONES,  George  W.— It  is  significant  of  the  en- 
ergy and  judgment  <•'■  .Mr.  Jones  that  be  has 
risen  to  a  position  of  independence  without  the 
prestige  of  capital  or  intlueuee  to  aid  him  in 
starting.  When  ho  became  n  land-holder  in 
.Schuyler  County,  he  acquired  the  title  to  eighty 
acres  on  Section  .".I.  Oakland  Township,  but  ho 
lacked  $200  of  having  sufficient  money  10  pay 
for  the  hind  at  the  time  of  its  purchase.  A  part 
of  the  tract  was  not  cleared  and  he  at  once  he 
gan  to  remove  the  hi'. ivy  timber,  thus  placing  the 
land  in  conditio,,  for  cultivation.  The  first  in- 
debtedness was  soon  paid.  Then  he  purchased 
additional  land,  and  from  time  to  time  he  ac- 
quired other  tracts  until  now  lie  owns  -I'M  acres 
in  one  body  in  Oakland  Township,  this  repre- 
senting the  energy  and  wise  management  of  his 
act  ive  years. 

The  record  of  the  Jones  family,  which  appears 
in  the  sketch  of  Edward  J.  Jones  on  another 
page,  shows  that  they  came  from  Maryland,  the 
grandfather.  Edward  J.,  and  the  father.  James 
T.,  having  both  been  natives  of  that  Stare,  hut 
subsequently  residents  of  Washington  County. 
Pa.,  from  which  the  latter  migrated  to  Illinois 
in  an  early  day  and  settled  in  Schuyler  County. 
Aniom,'  the  children  horn  of  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Gorsuch  was  George  W..  whose  birth  oc- 
curred August  ]<'..  1S53,  on  the  firm  in  Uush- 
ville  Township  now  owned  by  P.  1'.  Riehey. 
During  boyhood  he  accompanied  the  family  to 
Oakland  Township,  where  he  attended  school  and 
learned  the  rudiments  of  agriculture,  to  which 
his  life  has  been  devoted.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1S72,  he  left  the  home  root'  and  boiran 
working  for  others,  receiving  sis  per  month, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  very  highest  wages 
paid  to  farm  hands. 

The  marriage  of  George  W.  Jones  and  Phoebe 
Jane  Rose  was  solemnized  March  15.  IMS.  Mrs. 
Jones  was  horn  in  Chelsea.  Washtenaw  County. 
Michigan,  October  i"-'.  1S54.  loin.'  a  daughter  of 
Warren  P.  and  Mary  (DePeuw)  Rose.  The 
family  came  to  Illinois  about  1S51  and  settled  in 
Schuyler  Couny.  where  Mr.  Rose  cleared  a  tract 
of  land  in  Rushville  Township  and  improved  a 
good  farm.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  ISO?,, 
be  removed  to  Iowa,  dying  there  in  ISOfi.  All  of 
bis  seven  eliildren  survive  him.  namely:  Hardin 
C.  of  Rav,  111.:  Henry  1'...  a  farmer  in  Littleton 
Township:  Mrs.  Jones:  Rieh.ml.  of  P.eardstown. 
111.:  Edna,  wife  of  Charles  li.  Cbipinan.  of 
Davenport.  Thayer   County.   Neb.;    Mira.   wile  of 


Gilbert    McMillen;    and   Annie   P.,    Mrs.    Samue 
P.    Simpson,    of    Oakland    Township.     The   On. 

ilivn  of  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Jones  are  as  follows:  Mary 
P.,  who  was  horn  December  1.  1S7S,  ami  died 
March  1,  1007;  David  P..  horn  August  15,  1S6U; 
Edna  V..  who  was  horn  November  20,  18S2,  and 
is  now  Mrs.  P.  Sowers,  of  Oakland  Township; 
Annie  P..  who  was  born  March  20,  ISSo.  and 
married  Lewis  lleaton.  ol  Vermont,  111.;  Maude 
P.,  bom  May  2!),  1SS8  ;  George  P.  and  .lane.  i. 
(twins)  horn  March  24,  1801 ;  Carrie,  Juuu  1". 
1S93;  and  Ira  Glenn,  October  2G,  lS'JO.  :. 
working  to  improve  bis  farm  Mr.  Jones  had  the 
assistance  of  his  children  until  they.,  one  by  one. 
started  out  to  earn  their  own  way  in  the  won  [, 
I. ui  the  younger  still  remain  to  bless  the  Lome 
with  theii  cheerful  presence  ami  bright 
lives  of  their  parents  with  their  sympathy  and 
ready  aid.  Politically  Mr.  Jones  has  always 
been  a  stanch  Democrat  aud  on  that  lick.  :.  ha 
been  elected  to  various  local  offices;  the  <  :]  ris- 
lian  church,  of  which  he'  is  an  earnest  member, 
has  had  the  heuefil  of  his  generous  eontribm  i 
as  well  as  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  his  family. 

JUSTUS,     Moses    L.     (deceased),     for     maiij 
years    connected    with    the    milling    business    .a 
Schuyler    County,    HI.,    hut    who  .spent    his    ..  si 
years   in   retirement   at   Browning,  same  county, 
was  hern  in  Hancock  County,  lih.  Deeeml 
1831,   a   son  of  George   W.   and    Susan    (B;  :<■   • 
Justus.     The   birth   Of   Moses   L.   Justus  0 
while    ids   parent-    were   traveling   by    wag> 
the  west.     George  W.  Justus  was  horn  in  Middle 
Tennessee  about  the  year  1793.  and  in  1S2S 
married  to  Susan  Bates,  a  daughter  of  Mr.     ml 
Mrs.    William    Bates,    of    Kentucky.        Wh 
young    man    he    followed    the    occupation    i        ' 
teacher,  but  in  later  years  devoted  his  atter."     " 
lo  agricultural  pursuits.     Thej    settled  at  G     ml 
Island.    Browning    Township.    Schuyler    Co'f 
but  later,  for  some  time  lived  at   Summum,   - 
ton  County.   George  W.  Justus  became  the  i 
of  considerable  tracts  of  land.     He  died  fir 
home  of  his  sou,  F.  M.  Justus,  at  the  age  of  -.      • 
six  years,  his  wife  having  passed  away  one     ■  ■" 
pre\  ions  to  the  de,  .-ase  of  her  husband. 

The  early  life  of  Moses  L.  Justus  was   •  'I 

in   Schuyler  County,  where  lie  received  hi-         ' 
cation    in    the   common    schools.        His   m 
took    place    in    1S57,   when   be   was   united 
Martha  A.  Steppe,  a  daughter  of  John  P.  S 
and  wife,  natives  of  Tennessee.     In  politi*  - 
Justus  was  a  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
He  was  a  habitual  abstainer  from  all   itr 
iiiLr  liquors,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  te 
principles.     His    decease   occurred    Januar 
1008. 

JUSTUS,  Dr.  William  F.,  a  well-known. 
ent  and  popular  physician  of  Littleton,  S 
Coimtv.  III.,  was  born  in  Browning.  S 
Count'v,  Mav  20.  1S72  a  son  of  Moses  I 
Martha  A.  fSteppel  .lustus.  i  A  ski  b  I 
father,  u  ith  other  facts  of  rtncestral  hist 
pears  in  a  preceding  section  of  this  biogr 
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portion  of  the  work.)  William  F.  Justus  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Browning  Township,  and  in  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  at  Normal.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  years,  he  entered  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  from 
which  lie  was  graduated  in  1S92.  He  then  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Industry,  McDonough 
County,  111.,  where  he  continued  in  practice  un- 
til 1S07.  In  the  spring  of  1S0S,  in  company  with 
a  party  of  six  residents  of  Rushville.  111.,  he 
made  a  trip  to  Alaska.  Returning  after  a  so- 
journ of  four  mouths  in  that  region,  he  located 
in  Littleton.  111.,  there  resuming  the  practice  of 
his  profession  on  January  1,  1S99.  Since  then, 
through  skillful  methods  and  close  attention  to 
duly.  Dr.  Justus  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
substantial  patronage  in  Littleton  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  has  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  practitioner  of  solid  attainments 
in  medical  science  and  as  a  strict  adherent  of 
the  highest  ethics  of  the  healing  art. 

On  April  7,  1S94,  Dr.  Justus  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Anna  M.  Garrison,  who  was  born 
in  Littleton  Township,  February  2S.  1ST4.  .Mrs. 
Justus  is  a  daughter  of  Henry  W.  ami  Anna  M. 
(Justus)  Garrison.  Her  father  is  a  native  of 
Ohio,  while  the  birthplace  of  her  mother  was 
Brooklyn  Township.  Schuyler  County.  One 
child  is  the  issue  of  this  union.  Ansel  Howard, 
born  May  2d,  1S95. 

Politically,  Dr.  Justus  is  a  supporter  of  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  has 
served  one  term  in  the  office  of  Supervisor  of  Lit- 
tleton Township.  In  fraternal  circles,  he  is  iden- 
tified with  the  M.  W.  and  the  M.  W.  -V..  of  Little- 
ton, the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  Rushville.  111.:  and  the  B. 
P.  O.  E..  of  Macomb,  McDonough  County.  Dr. 
Justus  has  won  the  confidence  of  those  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  his  professional  services, 
and  of  the  public  in  general,  and  socially  he  and 
bis  estimable  wife  maintain  a  deservedly  high 
standing. 

KELLY,  James  M.— The  present  high  social 
and  fiuancial  standing  of  James  M.  Kelly  among 
his  acquaintances  in  Schuyler  County  i-  a  trib- 
ute to  his  indomitable  energy  and  to  the  perse- 
verance with  which,  unaided,  he  has  fought  the 
battle  of  life  ever  since  ho  was  a  lad  of  tender 
years.     As  a    soldier   in    the   civil    War   he   took 

part  in  many  sanguinary  engage nrs  and  faced 

many  business  interests:  is  a  stockholder  and 
tics  he  has  also  had  many  struggles,  hut  in  both 
he  has  been  victorious.  Through  much  of  his  ac- 
tive life  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits,  hut 
of  recent  years  be  ha-  retired  to  some  extent 
from  the  manual  labor  conuected  with  the  devel- 
opment of  a  farm.  However,  he  still  retains 
many  business  interests,  is  a  stockholder  and 
director  in  the  People's  State  Bank  of  Astoria. 
and  is  President  of  the  Deep  Water  Commission 
of  Brown  and  Schuyler  Counties.  Kelly  lake 
and  branch  were  named  in  his  honor,  and  in 
many  ways  he  has  left  the  impress  of  bis  force- 


ful personality  upon  the  localitj 
he  has  been  a    leading  citizen. 
In     Vermont    Township.    Kill 
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IS.-.:;,   when   James   M.    was   nine  years  of   age. 

Francis  M.,  v.  ho  was  a  member  ol  the  Fifty- 
tirst  Illinois  Infantry  during  the  Civil  War  and 
Ui'd  in  Fulton  County  about  IN75;  Caroline,  who 
married  Titus  Andrews,  of  Ilolleiiberg,  Washiug- 
ty,  Kan.;  James  M.  ;  Emily,  wife  of 
John  Swink,  of  Washington,  Kan.:  Cynthia  A.. 
Mrs.  Evert  Bingham;  Sarah.  Mrs.  Harlow  Pal- 
mer; and  Margaret,  who  died  in  girlh 1. 

Had  the  life  of  Franklin  B.  Kelly  been  spared 
to  old  age,  undoubtedly  he-  would  have  attained 
tlattering  success,  as  at  his  death  in  middle  age 
he  owned  a  farm  of  100  acres,  the  fruits  of  his 
unaided  efforts.  This  he  left  to  his  sons.  Fran- 
cis M.  and  James  M.,  they  to  operate  the  land 
and  support  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
The  mother  remained  at  the  old  homi  -lead  until 
her  death.,  and  the  sister-  also  grew  to  woman- 
hood there,  leaving  the  old  rooftroe  for  homes 
of  their  own.  The  younger  son.  James  M.,  not 
being  old  enough  at  his  father's  death  to  assist 
greatly  in  the  development  of  the  farm,  started 
out  mi  the  world  to  earn  his  own  way.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  years  he  went  to  Macomb,  where 
lie  worked  lor  his  hoard.  His  employer  was  a 
drover  and  the  hoy  thus  had  an  opportunity  of 
working  with  horses,  an  occupation  of  which  he 
was  fond.  In  lSoo"  he  returned  to  the  old  borne. 
T\  o  years  later,  in  the  tall  of  185S,  he  came  to 
Schuyler  County  and  began  to  work  by  the 
mouth  lor  his  mother's  father,  with  whom  he 
lived  until  his  enlistment  in  the  army. 

When  the  call  came  tor  soldiers  to  aid  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
James  M.  Kelly  was  aroused,  and  on  October 
20.  1S0L  he  enlisted  at  Peoria,  111.,  as  a  private 
in  Company  G,  Eleventh  Illinois  Cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  The 
regiment  rode  on  horseback  to  Benton  Barracks. 
In  the  spring  of  1SC2  they  went  from  St.  Louis 
to  Pittsburg  Landing.  The  Eleventh  bore  an  ac- 
tive part  in  many  sanguinary  engagements. 
Their  record  was  one  of  which  their  friend-  felt 
proud,  and  which  even  to  this  day  brings  its 
members  many  flattering  testimonials.  Their 
baptism  of  Are  came  at  Shiloh,  where  at  sunrise 
they  saw  the  enemy's  colors  waving  in  the  dis- 
tance as  they  approached  for  action.  About 
eleven  o'clock'  General  Prentiss  was  captured. 
All  day  the  battle  raged  fiercely  and  (he  brave 
Eleventh  fought  desperately  to  defend  the  Infan- 
trv.  On  the  second  day  relief  can  i  and  about 
twelve  ..'elect;  on  the  7th  of  April.  ;.  ■  eiicmj 
was  driven  back  and  the  field  was  left  to  the 
dead    and    the    dying.     Again    at    Corinth    the 
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Eleventh  defended  the  Infantry  amid  greal  peril. 
Other  and  lati  r  battles  bronchi  hem  added 
laurels  of  fame.  The  arduous  campaign  with 
Sherman  to  the  sea  found  them  over  at  their  post 
of  duty.  After  the  surrender  of  the  Confederacy. 
Company  C-  proceeded  to  Washington  and  took 
pan  in  the  grand  review  as  escort  to  General 
Frank  I*.  Blair,  being  honored  with  that  posi- 
tion in  recognition  ol  meritori  >us  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Ilatehie's  Run.  Through  much  of  the 
active  sen'ice  Mr.  Kelly  acted  as  Orderly  and 
carried  messages  long  distances  from  one  Gen- 
eral to  another,  or  from  the  officers  to  his  com- 
rades. 

After  having  been  honorably  discharged  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  July  of  1SG3,  James  M. 
Kelly  returned  via  Springfield  to  Fulton  County. 
111.,  and  from  there  again  came  to  Schuyler 
County.  Going  back  to  Fulton  County  in  ISOS. 
he  routed  a  farm  and  in  March,  ISC),  married 
Miss  Emily,  daughter  of  Joseph  Kelly  and  a  na- 
tive of  Illinois.  Though  bearing  the  same  fam- 
ily   name,    the    two    were    not    bl 1    relations. 

Subsequent  to  his  marriage  Mr.  Kelly  rented  a 
farm  in  Browniug  Township,  Schuyler  County. 
In  1S79,  he  bought  12S  acres  on  Section  IT,  Hick- 
ory Township,  where  he  and  his  wile  lived  in  a 
log  cabin  until  they  accumulated  the  means  nec- 
essary for  erecting  a  better  bouse.  From  time 
to  time  he  added  to  his  possessions  and  now  owns 
378  acres,  all  in  one  body. 

The  eldest  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly  is 
Laura,  horn  March  18.  1S71  ;  she  married  Charles 
Harmon,  of  Canton,  111.,  and  has  two  children. 
Clarence  W.  and  Emily  Ethel.  The  second  child 
in  the  Kelly  familj  i-  Abbie,  born  September  2S, 
1ST-",  who  married  James  D.  Woolley,  and  has 
two  children,  Fay,  horn  July  10.  1895.  and  Mae. 
horn  May  3,  1S97;  they  reside  im  the  old  home- 
stead. The  third  child,  Helen,  born  June  11, 
1S77.  num-ied  Fred  A.  Schultz  of  Peoria,  111., 
and  has  one  child,  horn  February  12,  1897.  The 
fourth  child  of  Mr.  Kelly  is  James  Francis,  born 
August  29,  1SS0,  and  now  managing  the  old 
home  farm  on  Section  17.  Hickory  Township. 
The  youngest  child.  Bertha,  was  bom  Au-u-t 
2f>.  1882,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  Edward  Sa  k- 
oian  of  Peoria.  For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Kelly- 
served  as  School  Director  and  meanwhile  accom- 
plished much  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  schools  of 
his  district.  Politically  he  is  a  stanch  Republi- 
can. Though  living  in  a  Democratic  township. 
he  has  been  three  times  elected  on  the  Republican 
ticket  as  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of  su- 
pervisors, and  the  fact  that  he  overcame  the 
usual  large  majority  of  the  opposite  party  spc  iks 
much  for  his  personal  popularity.  As  a  meml  er 
of  the  hoard  he  proved  useful  and  efficient  and 
assisted  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  town- 
ship as  well  as  the  general  welfare  of  his  county. 

KENNEDY,   Maxwell    (deceased) .  was  I 
Logan  County.  Ky..  near  the   <  <nn<  =s  ■■■  line,  Jul v 
4.    IS47.      Mis    parents   removed    to   Canton.    111.. 
in  the  vear  1R40,  where  they  resided  six  month';, 
going  from  there  to  MeDonough  County  and  lo- 


cating on  a  farm  mar  Vermont.  Here  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy grew  to  manhood  receiving  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  country  district  schools,  and  later 
led  the  Vermont  school.  When  sixteen 
years  ol  ai;e  ho  began  his  career  as  a  teacher, 
his  lirsi  school  being  at  Foster's  Point.  He  1  iter 
attended  Eastman's  Business  College  at  Chi- 
cago, wh<<ro  he  laid  the  broad  foundation  lor  his 
future  su,-,! --till  work  along  similar  lines.  After 
returning  from  school  he  derided  to  take  tip 
mercantile  work,  and  secured  a  position  as 
bookkeeper  for  a  Mr.  Ravenscroff.  at  Ver- 
sailles,   but    he    soon    gave    this    up    to    resume 

where  he  taught  several  years.  From  Quiney 
he  went  to  Industry  and  later  to  Macomb,  re- 
inoving  to  Rushville  in  1885,  where  he  resided 
until    a    few    days   before   his   death. 

He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Miss  Jennie  Greenup  of  Industry,  and  they  were 
carried  in  March.  1S74.  She  accompanied  him 
to  Rushville.  and  died  in  this  city.  January  10, 
IS.S9,  leaving  one  son.  Charles,  now  a  resident  of 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  Prof.  Kennedy  was  married 
to  Mis-  Elizabeth  Ellison  of  Vermont.  December 
"0,  1800,  and  she  survives  with  one  son,  Lloyd,  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  devoted  lms,l.and  and  father. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  church,  and 
in  his  private  and  public  life  he  mel  the  full 
responsibilities  that  devolve  upon  the  true  teach- 
er, who  has  in  his  charge  the  moral  as  well  as 
the   mental   training  of  the  young  mind. 

Prof.  Maxwell  Kennedy,  former  President  of 
the  Rushville  Normal  and  Business  College,  at 
Rushville.  and  also  proprietor  of  a  similar  school 
in  Macomb.  111.,  died  suddenly  at  Vermont.  111., 
July  :>.  inns. 

KERR,  John. — An  instructive  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  fixed  purpose,  tenacity 
of  will,  diligent  exertion  and  strict  honesty,  may- 
be found  in  the  life  of  the  worthy  retired  farmer 
of  Rushville.  Schuyler  County.  Til.,  whose  name 
appears  above,  and  who.  although  beginning  his 
active  career  with  no  extraneous  aid.  started  out 
as  a  young  lad  in  the  strhsrgle  for  self-support, 
and  won  success  by  untiring  perseverance  and 
thrifty  eoonomv.  Mr.  Kerr  was  born  in  County 
Tvrone.  Ireland,  in  1840.  His  father.  John 
Kerr,  was  a  native  of  the  same  county  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  birthnlace  of  his  mother.  Rebecca 
("\Veir1  Kerr,  was  in  Scotland.  Neither  of  them 
ever  <  nme  to  the  United  states. 

John  Kerr,  to  whom  this  personal  record  por- 
tnins.  attended  the  grammar  schools  of  Countv 
Tyrone  during  his  boyhood,  and  accompanied  his 
brother  to  this  country  when  he  was  about  twen- 
tv-one  yo-irs  of  age.  His  first  location  was  at 
Newark.  N.  J.,  where  he  was  employed  for  a  few- 
years  in  the  milk  business.  Followins  'his  he 
obtained  work  in  a  woolen  mill  in  the  same  citv. 
remaining  in  that  connection  until  iNfiO.  when  he 
moved  to  Illinois,  settling  at  Rushville.  There 
he  was  engaged  in  general  farm  inc.  with  nni  "  r  i 
success  until  bis  retirement  from  active  pur- 
suits.   He  devoted  considerable  attention  also  to 
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the  operation   of  coal   mines  on   his  land,   with 
profitable  results. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Kerr  took  place  in  his 
native  country  in  1S50,  being  then  wedded  to 
Eleanor  Bell,  a  daughter  of  K  ibert  and  Anna 
(Maynoi  Bell,  who  spent  their  entire  lives  in 
Ireland,  where  they  wire  born.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kerr  became  the  parents  of  the  following  chil- 
dren, namely:  Catherine  B. :  Joseph  A.;  Auuie 
K. ;  Robert  J.:  James  V. ;  William  T. ;  Charles 
A.;  and  May  L.  In  religious  belief,  Mr.  Kerr  is 
an  earnest  and  consistent  Methodist,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  official  board  of  the  local  church 
to  which  he  belongs.  Politically  he  is  a  stead- 
fast supporter  of  the  policies  of  the  Republican 
party,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mosl  sub- 
stantial members  of  the  community  and  one  of 
its  most  exemplary  citizens. 

KING,  Arthur  C— During  the  entire  half  cen- 
tury of  his  life,  Arthur  C.  King  has  lived  on  the 
farm  in  Section  4,  Huntsville  Township,  where 
he  was  born  August  12.  1S57.  As  n  boy.  when 
general  conditions  were  cruder  and  less  ]  ros- 
perous,  he  bent  his  strength  to  small  ami  unim- 
portant tasks,  and  as  a  man  of  wide  experience 
and  worthy  ambitions,  he  is  the  sole  owner  of 
this  fine  property,  with  its  stretch  or  2S0  acres. 
and  its  adaptation  to  all  the  needs  of  the  Cen- 
tral Western  tanner.  His  enviable  reputation 
rests  principally  upon  his  sueci  •  as  o 
raiser,  for  it  is  this  branch  of  farming  that  he 
finds  most  congenial,  and  to  which  he  brings  to 
bear  his  greatest  research  and  most  untiring 
industry.  Mr.  King  owns  n  large  and  comforta- 
ble country  residence,  well  constructed  barns  and 
outbuildings  and  well  considered  facilities  for 
caring  for  stock.  During  n  year  he  dispo 
at  least  200  head  oi  Short-horn  cattle  for  butch- 
ering, and  many  more  if  nilk  ug  and  breeding 
purposes,  besides  150  head  of  hogs,  and  a  large 
number  of  horses.  ITi<  opinion  regarding  stock 
bears  great  weight  in  the  community,  and  his 
advice  and  counsel  are  often  sought  by  those  of 
less  experience  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  King  was  reared  to  fanning  by  his  father. 
Lewis  King,  and  his  education  was  acquired  in 
the  public  schools.  lie  evidenced  early  bu 
sagacity,  and  was  keen  at  a  trade  long  before  he 
settled  down  to  the  serious  responsibility  of 
self-support.  He  has  always  made  his  work 
count,  a  fact  whirl]  enabled  him  to  buy  out  ten 
heirs  to  the  old  homestead  in  1SSS.  and  in  the 
future  to  pay  his  own  taxes  and  direct  bis  own 
farming  enterprise.  February  22,  1S00,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Louise  Stahman,  at  Car- 
thago. Ohio,  the  home  of  the  bride'-  brother. 
Charles  Stahman,  Mrs.  King  having  been  born 
"  in  Weisberg.  Ind..  November  n,  IRf.fl.  She 
daughter  of  Henry  Stahman.  and  Dora  fKeeher) 
Stahman.  natives  of  Germany.  \vl  i 
she  was  a  small  child,  the  mother  in  lST.i  and 
the  father  the  foil. .win-  year.  There  were  seven 
children  in  the  Stahman  family,  of  whom  Caro- 
line, Henry  and  Minnie  are  deceased,  as  is  also 
Laura,   twin   of   Frederick,   the   latter  of  whom 


survived  until  bis  sixteenth  year.  Mrs.  King 
lived  with  a  sister  after  Lin  de  ith  ol  her  par- 
ents, and  .'. :  u  :  iueteen  yeai  •  old  began  to  make 
l.er  own  living  as  a  clerk  in  the  general  merchan- 
dise Mere  of  I-'.  M.  King,  oi  Augusta,  brother  of 
ber  husband,  and  it  was  there  that  she  met  the 
man    who    subsequent^     became    her    husband. 

T!l rluldren  have  been   Sun,   to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

King;  an  infant,  deceased;  Harriet  Dorothy, 
born  .!:.-,  I."i,  I0u2;  and  Theudure  Henry,  born 
Septenibi  r  27,  1007.  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  King  are 
active  members  of  the  L'rosbyterian  Church,  of 
Huntsville.  Mr.  King  is  a  Republican  in  politics, 
but  i-  o  i  tive  except  at  Lhe  polls,  lie  is 
highly  esteemed  for  his  ability,  public  spirited- 
ness  and  integrity,  and  well  deserves  the  success 
and  influence  which  have  gathered  around  liis 
life. 

KING,  Louis  F— The  ancestry  of  the  King 
family  is  traced  to  French-Canadian  lineage  and 
became  identified  with  the  development  of 
Xew  V.n-k.  Lewis  R.  King,  who  was  the  son  of 
Jonas  King,  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  lS12,-was 
born  and  reared  in  Xew  State.  Upon  starting 
out  as  a  farmer  he  and  a  brother,  C.  D.  King, 
bought  land  iu  Schuyler  County  near  the  village 
of  Brooklyn.  During  IS39  he  visit,.,!  bis  old 
home  in  New  York,  but  returned  in  a  few 
months  to  his  farm  work  in  the  West.  In  1841 
occurred  his  marriage  to  Harriet  McKee,  who 
was  born  in  Manchester,  Conn.,  of  English  an- 
cestry, and  elan  IS3G  came  to  Illinois  with  an 
'•■'  ■  le,  1011s!  i  ee.ii.  v  ho  became  a  prominent 
pioneer  m<  r,  In  it  ...  nal  t-ock  County.  During 
the  Mermen  disturbances  in  Hancock  County, 
Mr.  King,  acting  as  a  citizen,  joined  a  movement 
which  bad  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  dis- 
order and  the  preservation  of  law,  and  while 
thus  engaged  witnessed  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  two  Smtihs  (Joseph  and  Ilyrum) 
which  preceded  their  assassination  by  shooting, 
at  the  Hancock  County  jail  iu  Carthage,  on  June 
27,  ISil. 

Immediately  west  of  Brooklyn,  on  land  now- 
owned  by  Jonas  King,  was  the  first  home  of 
Lewis  U.  King  after  his  marriage,  but  about 
.ls-l'.i.  he  purchased  300  acres  of  wild  land  in 
Huntsville  Township,  where  afterward  be  im- 
proved a  valuable  farm,  erected  substantial 
buildings  and  placed  the  land  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation.  On  his  farm  there  was  a  burying 
ground  (n..\v  abandoned),  and  here  may  still  be 
seen  a  marble  slab  that  marks  the  last  resting- 
place  of  A.  W.  Dorsey,  the  only  teacher  svhom 
Abraham  Lincoln  ever  had.  On  one  occasion 
when  that  famous  President  was  traveling 
through  Western  Illinois,  be  stopped  at  Hunts- 
vile  in  order  that  he  might  visit  the  grand  old 
man  who  had  been  the   instructor  of  his  early 

days.     After  his   visit   be  proc led  to  Macomb, 

where  he  held  one  of  the  memorable  debates  of 
lSfiS  with  Douglas. 

The  family  of  Lewis  R.  King  comprised  ten 
children,  all  but  one  of  whom  are  yet  living. 
Milton    is    a    farmer    in    Hancock    County.    I!!.; 
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Elizabeth  and  Frederick  live  in  Augusta,  Han- 
cock County,  ...  r»ss  the  line  from  Schuyler 
County;  Sophia  married  J.  M.  Heed,  of  Bir- 
mingham;  Adelaide  was  or  a  few  years  a  lead- 
ing merchant  oi  Camp  Point,  Adams  County; 
Henry  II.  died  in  looC  near  Mountain  Grove, 
Mo.;  Arthur  C.  occupies  the  old  homestead  in 
Huntsville  Townsh  p;  Mrs.  Louise  Stahl  resides 
at  Fowler.  III.;  Harriet  makes  her  home  in 
Augusta;  and  Louis  F.  is  the  owner  of  Oak 
Mound  farm  on  Section  10.  Huntsville  Township. 
The  last-named  was  born  at  the  old  homestead 
near  Huntsville  May  -.  IN-.*,  and  was  about 
twelve  years  of  age  when  he  was  bereaved  by 
the  death  of  his  mother,  April  20,  1>S".  The 
father  survived  for  many  years  passing  away 
January  14,  11(01 ,  deeplj  mourned  by  family  and 
friends.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hunts- 
ville his  loss  svas  felt,  for  be  long  was  a  leader 
in  the  work,  an  elder  of  the  church,  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  school.  The  Bible  was 
ever  his  favorite  book,  and  many  hours  were 
spent  each  week  in  the  study  of  its  pages.  Thus 
he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  conti  nts 
and  became  a  ready  and  fluent  speaker  upon  re- 
ligious subjects.  It  was  always  his;  endeavor 
to  live  up  to  The  precepts  of  the  Scriptures.  His 
life  was  patterned  after  the  great  example  given 
us  in  the  life  of  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
During  the  existence  of  the  Whig  party  1/.'  voted 
that  ticket,  but  upon  the  di  integration  of  the 
party  he  became  identified  with  the  Republicans. 
The  holding  of  office  was  averse  to  his  tastes  and 
invariably  he  declined  political  honors. 

Excellent  educational  advantages  were  given 
to  Louis  F.  King,  who  attended  the  country 
schools  in  Huntsville  Township,  the  high  school 
in  Augusta,  and  Knox  College  in  Galesburg. 
where  ho  was  a  student  for  four  years  during  the 
presidency  of  Hon.  Newton  Batenian.  enjoying 
the  opportunity  of  study  under  the  preceptorship 
oi"  that  cultured  scholar.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
four-years'  course  he  was  given  the  degre<  oi 
Bachelor  of  Science.  On  his  return  to  his  home 
he  took  up  agricultural  work.  Xovember  IT. 
1003,  he  ivas  united  in  marriage  with  Mis-  Mar- 
tha F.  Whetstone,  daughter  of  Marcus  W  ict- 
stone.  a  well-known  pioneer  farmer  of  Schuyler 
County.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  King  brought 
his  bride  to  a  farm  he  had  purchased  in  1S0S. 
comprising  220  acres  on  Section  1G,  Huntsville 
Township,  and  here  he  has  since  engaged  in  gen- 
eral  fanning,  lie  and  his  wife  have  a  son.  Paul 
Whetstone,  born  December  2.  1004.  In  : 
they  are  identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Huntsville.  in  which  he  officiates  as  an  eider. 
Politically  in1  is  a  stanch  Republican. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  are  un- 
der the  control  of  Mr.  King  and  his  wife.  A  be- 
liever in  scientific  agriculture.  Mr.  King  puts 
his  theories  into  actual  practice  and  ever  has 
been  a  loader,  not  a  follower.  In  his  own  county 
he  has  officiated  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Farmers'  Institute,  besides  which  he  has  I  en 
called  frequently  to  other  counties  to  participate 
in  institute  work,  and  many  of  bis  articles  have 


been  published  in  agricultural  papers,  thus  giv- 
ing io  other  tanners  the  benefit  of  his 
she  ideas.  One  ol  his  theories  is  thai  onlj  fir:  t- 
class  stoi  li  cab  profitably  be  kept  on  high-priced 
farm  land,  aud  on  his  own  place  a  visitor  sees 
none  but  the  gest  grades.  As  early  as  1000  he 
began  to  exp<  riuieut  with  alfalfa,  at  a  time  when 
most  farmers  believed  it  could  uo1  be  grown  a- 
far  cast  as  this.  His  success  proved  that  its 
cultivation  could  be  prosecuted  with  profit,  and 
iu  the  last  season  (.1007  J  he  secured  three  cut- 
tings from  his  20  acres  or  alfalfa,  besides  which 
he  co-aid  have  cut  a  tourth  crop,  had  he  not  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  allow  it  to  be  pastured  by 
the  stock,  •flic  tact  that  this  kind  of  hay  can  be 
raised  successfully  is  of  decided  benefit  to  the 
farmers  of  the  county,  many  of  whom  have  taken 
up  the  '.\..;k.  encouraged  by  the  success  of  those 
who  were  pioneers  in  tin-  movement. 

KIKSEY,  William  Harrison.— The  life  record 
oi  \\i  .  .  i:  Harrison  Kiusey  has  been  one  of  ob- 
stacles overcome,  opportunities  turned  to  good 
account,  and  obligations  discharged  with  credit 
ami  discretion.  In  tiie  past  tins  prosperous 
farmer  hoy  of  Woodstock  Township  was  known 
as  a  struggling  farmer  hoy  with  few  opportuni- 
ties to  promote  his  rising  interests,  or  encourage 
him  when  thrown  much  earlier  than  the  aver- 
age upon  his  own  responsibilities,     Hi 

my  storms  of  adversity, 
and  has  demonstrated  the  ability  of  strong 
natures  to  see  beyond  their  immediate  horizon, 
and  to  endure  and  hope  when  others  fall  by  the 
wayside.  Born  in  Woodland  Township,  Fulton 
County.  111..  April  13,  1S61,  lie  is  a  son  of  John 
and  Frances  (Boyd)  Kiusey,  the  former  born  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  in  Ohio.  The  pa- 
ternal grandparents  of  William  Harrison  came 
■<  Pleasant  Township.  Fulton  County,  111.,  about 
1S20,  finding  lew  there  to  greet  them,  or  share 
with  them  the  hardships  of  a  frontier  existence. 
Their  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Ipava  largely  was 
covered  with  timber  and  underbrush,  hut  this 
eventually  was  cleared,  and  the  family  assumed 
a  proud  and  commanding  position  in  the  com- 
munity. Being  among  the  very  earliest  settlers. 
they  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  community, 
and  were  respected  both  for  their  financial  abil- 
ity and  their  many  fine  personal  qualities.  No 
exception  to  the  character  and  ability  of  this 
family  was  found  in  John  R.  Kiusey,  lather  of 
William  Harrison,  who  in  youth  learned  the 
blacksmith  trade,  and  followed  the  same  after 
moving  to  Sheldon's  Grove  in  1SG1.  When -the 
war  called  his  attention  from  accustomed  labor. 
he  enlisted  in  Company  F.  Illinois  Vol 
Infantry,  and  served  three  years  as  a  Union  sol- 
dier, or  until  his  honorable  discharge  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  Returning  to  his  home,  ho  again 
worked  at  blai  ksmithing.  and  later  accepted  a 
position  as  watchman  on  one  of  the  i>oats  plying 
between  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi Fiver.  It  :-  sup]  i  sed  that  he  was  drowned 
while  on  one  of  thes  •  trips.  as  he  never  since 
has  been  heard   from.     The  wife  who  survived 
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him  married  Henry  Swan,  and  died  in  Beards 
town  in  February,  1S75.  There  were  tv 
dren  born  of  her  first  marriage,  William  Harri- 
son and  George  II.,  the  latter  of  whom  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years.  By  her  second  marriage 
there  was  a  son,  David,  now  deceased. 

At  Sheldon's  Grove,  William  Harrison  Kinsey 
worked  at  farming,  and  practically  began  bis 
wage-earning  career  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years. 
His  first  school  teacher  was  Quimi  Harrison. 
and  to  the  kindly  interest  and  good  judgment  of 
this  early  master  does  he  attribute  much  of  the 
success  which  has  come  his  way.  When  very- 
young  Mr.  Kinsey  went  to  work  for  his  uncle, 
Warren  Spiller,  receiving  for  the  first  two  years 
fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  for  the  last  three  years 
thiteen  dollars  a  month.  Leaving  his  uncle  in 
1SS2,  he  went  to  Cass  County.  111.,  and  worked 
there  for  a  .Mr.  Strubble,  and  in  December  of 
the  same  year  returned  to  Schuyler  County, 
where  on  September  11,  1SS4,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Delia  M.  Miller.  Mrs.  Kinsey  was 
horn  in  Rushville  Township,  Schuyler  County, 
May  22,  1SGG.  a  daughter  of  John  Henry  and 
Sarah  F.  I  Holland  l  Miller,  natives  of  Germany 
and  Tennessee,  respectively.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler were  married  in  Frederick.  111.,  and  soon 
after  settled  in  Rushville  Township,  where  they 
became  prominent  and  wealthy  general  farmers. 
Mr,  Miller  died  February  13,  1902,  and  his  wife 
died  February  28.  1905.  Both  were  devout  Chris- 
tians, and  both  were  active  in  their  respective 
churches,  Lutheran  and  Methodist  Episcopal. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Kinsey  settled  in  Rush- 
ville Township,  and  there  lived  until  moving  to 
Woodstock  Township,  and  to  the  farm  he  now 
owns  in  1SS8.  He  has  been  successful  beyond 
his  most,  sanguine  expectations,  now  being  the 
owner  of  :'»-l('.  acres  of  valuable  land.  1S3  acres  in 
Woodstock,  and  It'.:!  acres  in  Buena  Vista  Town- 
ship. This  property  is  highly  cultivated  and  de- 
voted to  general  farming.  Mr.  Kinsey  has  spared 
no  pains  to  surround  himself  and  family  with 
the  best  possible  influences,  ami  few  country 
homes  furnish  evidence  of  more  regard  for  re- 
finement and  the  better  things  of  life. 

Formerly  Mr.  Kinsey  was  a  Democrat,  but  he 
now  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Prohibition 
cause.  He  is  a  devoutly  religious  man.  a  mem- 
ber of  long  standing  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a  great  worker  in  the  Sunday 
school.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Mutual  Patriarch 
League.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinsey  are  the  parents 
of  seven  children:  Winnie  F..  born  August  t. 
1885;  George  II..  horn  September  20.  1SS7.  a 
graduate  of  the  Rushville  Normal  Commercial 
School,  class  of  1900-07:  Uriah  T...  born  January 
29.  18S8,  died  in  infancy;  Frederick  J.,  born 
April  18.  1SS9;  John,  born  January  2f>.  1S01 ; 
Margaret,  born  July  27.  1S94;  and  Elizabeth. 
born  October  3,  1900. 

"**  KIRKHAM,  George  II.,  well  known   in  conni 

tion  with  "Sunny  View  Stock  Farm,"  in  Sec- 
tions 35  and  36.  Littleton  Township,  Schuyler 
County,  111.,  and  long  a  man  of  prominence  and 


iulluence  in  bis  locality,  was  born  in  Schuyler 
County  Aprii  22,  1M1.  a  sen  of  Henry  and  Eliza- 
beth i.Henklej  Kirkham,  and  a  grandson  of 
Heury  Kirkham,  whose  birth  occurred  in  Vir- 
ginia, September  2,  17U9,  and  .:rcat-grandson  of 
Michael  Kirkham,  a  native  ol  Ireland.  Henry 
Kirkham,  father  of  George  11..  was  born  in  But- 
ler County,  Ohio,  and  was  married  in  that  State 
to  Elizabeth  lleukle,  coming  with  his  wife  to 
yler  County,  111.,  in  the  early  'thirties.  He 
first  bought  IUU  acres  ol  land  in  Woo  Istoi  '. 
Township,  which  he  cleared  of  timber  and  ini- 
i  wed,  living  there  until  LS01.  In  that  year  be 
-  el  'el-  farm,  and  purchased  eighty-two  acres 
of  prairie  land  in  Buena  Vista  Township,  on 
which  he  followed  farming  until  the  time  Ol  bis 
fie. itb.  in  September,  1SUS.  J  lis  wife  passed 
away   in   1847. 

George  II.  Kirkham  remained  with  his  father 
until  he  was  twenty  years  old,  attending  the  dis- 
triet  schools  up  to  tiiat  period.  On  Augusl  15, 
1SU1,  be  enlisted  in  Company  G,  Twenty-eighth 
Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  under 
Capt.  P.  i.'.  Gillani,  the  regiment  being  assigned 
to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  The  first  battle 
in  which  he  took  part  was  that  of  Shiloli,  and  he 
afterwards  participated  in  the  Siege  of  Corinth; 
the  engagement  at  Hatchie  Bridge,  Miss.';  the 
Siege  ol  Vicksburg;  the  engagement  at  Jackson, 
Miss.;  and  the  capture  of  Fort  Plakely  near 
Mobile.      At     the     Siege     of     Vicksburg,     he     was 

struck  on  the  shoulder  by  a  spent  bullet.  On 
the  termination  of  hostilities  in  that  quarter,  his 
regiment  was  sent  to  Texas,  where  he  served 
from  April,  1S05,  until  April  6,  1S66,  when  he 
Was  mustered  out  as  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
to  which  grade  he  had  been  appointed  in  1SG3. 
After  arriving  at  home  be  worked  for  hi-  father 
ono  season,  and  subsequently  followed  farming 
on  rente!  land  in  Woodstock  and  Buena  Vista 
Townships,  lie  continued  thus  for  four  years 
after  his  marriage,  and  then  obtained  from  his 
father-in-law.  200  acres  of  land  lying  in  Sections 
:',.-,  and  ::•',.  Littleton  Township.  Of  this,  140 
acres  are  cleared  and  under  improvement,  and 
the  rest  is  in  timber  and  pasture,  lie  has 
greatly  improved  the  property.  For  the  first  sea- 
son, he  and  his  family  occupied  a  log  cabin,  and 
then  in'  bought  a  small  dwelling  a  mile  distant 
and  moved  it  im  to  his  place.  The  residence  in 
which  the  family  now  lives  was  built  by  him  in 
1SS2.  He  is  engaged  in  general  farming,  and 
besides  growing  small  grains,  devotes  considera- 
ble attention  to  raising  horses,  cattle  and  hogs. 
The  marriage  of  Mr.  Kirkham  took  place  No- 
vember 6,  1SG9.  at  which  time  he  was  wedded  to 
Annie  F.  Garrison,  who  was  born  in  Littleton 
Township.  Schuyler  County.  111.,  and  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  George  and  Sarah  (Vail)  Garrison,  both 
natives  of  Ohio.  Fight  children  have  been  the 
issue  of  this  union,  as  follows:  Charles  Lewis. 
born  January  ''..  's72.  and  is  engagi  d  in  the  prac- 
tice of  osteopathy,  at  Newcastle.  Pa.:  Elizabeth 
Lorena,  born  March  27.  1873,  and  became  the 
wife  of  William  Blodgett,  of  Rushville.  111.:  Iva 
Frames,   born   November   10,   1S74,  and  living  at 
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home;  William  Ray,  ol  Bueua  Vista  Township, 
Schuyler  Count}-,  horn  December  14,  IS7U; 
Myrtle  Grace,  born  August  11.  1S7S,  and  married 
\V.  C.  Crawford;  George  Henry,  born  -May  Hi, 
IS82,  who  is  employed  in  a  wagon  manufactory 
at  Quincy,  I!!.:  Anna  Bessie  Maude,  born  Sep- 
tember 1,  ltsSl,  who  married  L.  Doan  Dixsou,  ol 
Columbus.  Mont.;  and  James  Orriu,  burn  Jan 
uary  4,  1SSS. 

in  politics,  Mr.  Kirkbam  lias  been  Ion?  identi- 
fied with  the  Republican  party,  and  served  one 
year  as  Township  Collector.  He  and  bis  wife 
are  communicants  of  the  Christian  Church,  in 
which  lie  has  otliciatod  as  deacon  since  <ss2. 
Fraternally,  ho  is  alliliatcd  with  the  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.,  having  joined  the  Littleton  (111.)  lodge  of 
that  order,  in  1S90.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  tile  Republic,  Post  Xo.  131,  of 
Rushville.  Xo  man  in  Littleton  Township  is 
mure  sincerely  respected  than  George  H.  Kirk- 
ham,  and  lie  and  his  wile  enjoy  the  cordial  es- 
teem of  a  wide  acquaintance. 

LAMBERT,  William,  in  duration  of  residence, 
one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Schuyler  County,  111., 
and  formerly  on.'  of  the  most  substantial  and 
prosperous  farmers  of  Littleton  Township,  is 
now  spending  the  evening  of  bis  life  in  com- 
fortable retirement  in  the  village  of  Littleton. 
Schuyler  County.  Mr.  Lambert  was  horn  in  Mer- 
cer County.  Ky..  Januan  1.  1S32,  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Catherine  (Den  is)  La  ubert,  natives 
of  that  State.  IH'  maternal  grandfather,  Rich- 
ard Dennis,  was  a  Virginian  by  birth.  William 
and  Catherine  (Dennis)  Lambert  moved  with 
their  family  from  Kentucky  to  Rushville,  111.,  in 
the  fall  of  lSiiOV  and  the  father  kept  a  hotel 
there  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  April,  1S44. 
After  his  decease,  his  widow  sold  the  hotel,  con- 
tinuing to  reside  in  Rushville  until  she  passed 
away  in  1S52.  He  had  been  perviously  married, 
and  had  three  sons  by  bis  first  wife,  namely: 
Samuel,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War. 
holding  the  rank  of  Lieutenant:  Henry,  also  a 
soldier  in  the  Mexican  War  under  Cant.  Dunlap 
of  Rushville,  and  John,  all  of  whom  are  de  :e  ise  '. 
William  Lambert  was  the  eldest  of  the  offspring 
of  the  second  marriage,  Lie  others  being.  Robert, 
who  died  in  Littleton  Township,  in  1S01 ;  and 
Mary  Jane,  wife  of  M.  O.  Snyder.  Postmaster  ol 
Littleton,    Si  huyler  County. 

William  Lau  hert  received  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  Rushville,  111.,  to  which  place  hi  was 
brought  by  his  parents  when  tour  years  old.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  began  working  for 
himself,  and  continued  thus,  on  different  farms, 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty  year-.  Shortly 
alter  this  period,  having  married,  he  acquired, 
together  with  his  brother  Robert,  a  quarb 
Hon  of  wild  prairie  land,  which  they  improved. 
In  isr,l.  Mr.  Lambert  sold  his  interest  in  this 
property  to  his  brother,  and  bought  from  his 
father-in-law  eighty  acres  in  Section  22.  Little- 
ton Township.  Alter  the  death  of  the  latter. 
the  other  i   .'  of   his    farm,   which   was 

improved   laud,   became   tho   inheritance  of  Mrs. 


Lambert.  A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Lambert 
bought  !•'•"  acres  of  unimproved  land,  lying  in 
sections  ii  and  12  of  the  same  township,  lie 
now  owns  :;_'o  acres  in  Schuyler  County  besides 
city  property  hi  Littleton.  Forty  acres  of  this 
second  purchase  he  fenced  and  improved,  putting 
it  under  cultivation  and  leaving  the  remainder 
for  pasture.  Here  he  was  successfully  engaged 
in  farming  until  1904,  when  he  abandoned  active 
labors,  moving  to  the  village  of  Littleton,  where, 
he  purchased  a  commodious  residence  now  oc- 
cupied by  himself  and  wile,  together  with  a 
young  lady,   t'loreuce  Snyder,  whom  they  reared 

from   childhood. 

Mr.  Lambert  has  been  twice  married,  bis  first 
wife  having  been  Josephine  Rose,  to  whom  be 
was  wedded  April  S,  is.~>2.  She  was  horn  in  Lit- 
tleton Township,  Schuyler  County,  in  June,  1S34, 
a  daughter  of  Randolph  and  Sarah  (Tullis) 
Rose,  natives  of  Kentucky.  Six  children  were 
the  issue  of  this  union,  as  follows:  Mabel,  who  is 
tbe  widow  of  George  Little,  and  resi.l 
tleton,  1!!.;  William,  a  resident  ol  Galesburg, 
111.:  Kiln  (Mrs.  Richard  Leach),  of  Piano,  ill.: 
Josephine  (Mrs.  Henry  Jackson)  whose  home  is 
in  Wisconsin:  Edward,  who  operates  the  home- 
stead farm;  and  Fannie  i  Mrs.  John  P.  Walker), 
who  resides  in  Chicago.  Josephine  (Rose)  Lam- 
d  away  in  April.  1S95.  On  November 
30,  1S97,  Mr.  Lambert  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Anna  Little,  who  was  horn  in  Adams 
County,  Pa..  April  13,  1S3S,  a,  daughter  of  Robert 
and.  Eliza  (Cunningham)  Little,  natives  ol  Ire- 
land, where  the  father  was  born  in  County  Ty- 
rone, and  the  mother  in  Belfast.  The  parents 
of  Mrs.  Lambert  came  to  Rushville,  111.,  in  LS50, 
■  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Her  pater- 
nal grandfather  was  James  Little,  and  the  grand- 
father   on    the    maternal    side   was    Henry    Cuu- 

In   politics,   Mi-.   1  ambert  lias  always  1 n   an 

■•  rent  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  never  ai 
aspirant  for  public  office.  He  attends  religious 
worship  at  the  Christion  Church.  In  fraternal 
circles,  be  is  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 
Ho  and  his  wife  are  the  objects  of  high  regard 
throughout  the  community. 

LANCASTER,  William.— It  has  been  the  for- 
tune of  the  Lancaster  family  to  be  identified  with 
the  agricultural  development  of  Schuyler  County 
for  a  period  of  eighty  years.  The  founder  of 
the  name  in  this  part  >M'  Illinois  was  Thorn  is  T. 
Lancaster,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  who  in  1S2S 
left  the  home  of  his  boyhood  and  came  to  s\  ■;• 
ler  County,  entering  a  .hum  on  Section  1-2  of 
Browning  Township.  At  that  time  he  and  Wil- 
liam Robertson  were  the  only  two  white  men  in 
all  that  region.  Roving  bands  of  Indians  were 
wont  to  traverse  the  country  on  their  annual 
bunting  trips  and  frequently  he  mel  them  in  the 
woods.  On  one  occasion,  after  his  clothing  had 
heen  worsted  in  an  encounter  with  a  wolf  dog, 
thi     !  red  him  a   pup  to  pay  for  dam- 

ages done.  In  1S20  he  was  joined  by  a  sister 
and  three  brothers.   William.   Henry  and   Hart- 
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zell,  all  of  whom  settled  in  drowning  Township. 
After  tour  years  on  Section  1-  lie  moved  to  Sec- 
tion   ]<>.    where    he    remained    for    seventy-four 

years,  until  his  death. 

When  the  "1  »eep  Snow"  or  1S30  came,  Thomas 
T.  Lancaster  had  been  in  Illinois  tor  two  years 
ami  had  liis  rude  cabin  well  stocked  with  pro- 
visions for  the  winter,  but,  like  other  pioneers, 
he  suffered  severe  hardships  before  the  storm 
abated.  The  snow  began  to  fall  on  the  :28th  of 
December  and  the  ground  was  covered  to  a  depth 
of  tour  feet  on  the  level.  Had  it  not  been  for 
an  abundance  of  wild  game,  many  of  the  settlers 
would  have  starved  before  spring.  The  pioneers 
depended  upon  game  for  a  large  share  of  their 
support  and  the  necessities  of  the  times  made 
him  a  skilled  hunter.  By  constant  foil  he  trans- 
formed a  wilderness  into  an  improved  farm,  and 
the  place  upon  which  his  youthful  energy  ivas 
spent  afforded  him  a  home  for  his  da 
years.  When  he  was  still  a  few  months  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  ;tgc,  he  cast  his  first 
presidential  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson  during  the 
hitter's  first  candidacy  tor  the  office.  From  that 
time  he  never  wavered  in  support  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  whose  candidates  he  supported 
from  Jackson  to  Bryan.  For  sixty-seven  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in 
which  he  was  baptized  b\  Uev.  Beverly  Curry. 
Possessing  strong  religious  faith,  he  took  pleas- 
ure in  doing  his  duty  as  a  church-member  and  for 
many  years  served  as  an  elder  in  his  congrega- 
tion. A  thoughtful  student  of  the  Bible,  as  long 
as  his  eyesight  permitted  he  loved  to  read  the 
precious  promises  of  the  Book,  and  he  died  in 
the  full  assurance  of  a  happy  home  beyond  the 
grave,  lie  was  horn  January  28.  1S<>7.  and  had 
bo  been  spared  four  days  longer,  he  would  have 
been  ninety-nine  years  of  age.  Seventy-eight 
years  of  that  period  had  been  passed  in  Schuyler 
County,  where  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dents at  tlie  time  of  his  death.  His  last  days 
were  passed  amid  peace  and  plenty,  surrounded 
by  loyal  children  and  affectionate  grandchildren. 

The  marriage  of  Thomas  T.  Lancaster  and 
Elizabeth  Jackson,  a  native  of  Keutucky,  was 
solemnized  by  squire  Isaac  Lane.  March  1.  1S.'>1. 
Their  happy  union  was  severed  by  the  death  of 
the  wile  in  1S0G.  There  sons  and  seven  daugh- 
ters had  been  horn  "I'  their  union.'  namely: 
Nancy,  who  married  Samuel  Burrows,  a  farmer 
in  Rushville  Township:  Mary,  widow  of  George 
Seward,  and  now  living  at  the  old  home- 
stead; Enieline,  who  married  Ueorge  Weed  and 
was  last  heard  from  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory; Hannah,  deceased  wife  of  .1.  i\ 
Skiles.  of  Browning,  III.:  Thomas  J.,  a  farm. a-  in 
Industry  Township,  MeDonouirh  County.  III.; 
Elizabeth,  deceased  wife  of  Leonard  Sherroll ; 
William,  a  farmer  of  Bi  wiling  Township:  Se- 
lina.  Emma  and  Sarah,  deceased. 

The    gentleman    whose    namr    introduces    this 
article  was  born  on  Section    10.  Br  iwi    ■   ■    I'uv 
ship.  Schuyler  County.  April  6.    lvIi.     In   ;      l'Ii 
boring  -  hools   he  received   his  education.     I  Hir- 
ing  isf,.;   i„.  married   Miss   Elizabeth   Wall a 


native   of    the    same   township    as    himself   and 

daughter  of  a    pi.. ■,-.     After  his  marriage  he 

Rented    tl Id   homestead   and.    upon    the   death 

of  '  is  father,  bought  sixty  acres  oi  tl:.-  e  I  it  . 
Here  he  has  siucc  mad-  his  home.  Li':.'  his 
father,  he  ever  has  upheld  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and.  like  him.  also  enjoys  the 
esteem  of  acquaintances.  Of  hi-  four  children 
two  died  in  infancy.  Ben  J  min  T..  who  was  born 
al  tl  i-  old  I  omi  ■  tead.  October  21,  18<i9,  m 
Miss  Wealthy  Perkins,  who  died  May  16.  1004. 
Two  children  blessed  their  union,  namely: 
Harold,  who  died  in  infancy;  find  Clari  e  !'., 
who  was  horn  July  !),  1S98,  and  who  resides  with 
her  father  and  grandfather  on  the  old  home 
originally  pre-empted  by  her  great-grandfather. 
The  onlj  daughter  of  William  Lancaster  is 
Mary,  wife  of  David  Rover  and  a  native  of 
Browning  Township,  horn  Julv  12,  1ST2.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Royer  and  their  children.  Pauline  and 
Lawrence,  reside  upon  a  farm  in  Browning 
!•.  uship.  The  Lancaster  fatnih  have  done 
to  assist  in  the  growth  of  their  township 
and  county,  and  its  membi  rs  enjoy  the  b 
regard  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

LARASH,  William  Isaac,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  The  Schuyler  Citizen,  established  in  1856,  and 
The  Rushville  Daily  Citizen,  has  been  more  or 
less  closely  identified  with  newspaper  work  ever 

ii,  tol  i-  2,  ]s.M.  at  Alleutown.  Pa.,  a  son  of  Isaac- 
ami  Esther  Ann  iKildarel  Larash.  On  the  mater- 
nal sale  Mr.  Larash  comes  of  Revolutionary 
stock,  his  maternal  grandfather,  William  Kildare. 
having  served  under  General  Washington.  Isaac 
Larash.  father  of  William  Isaac,  was  bora  in 
Febru;  ry.  IS2:;.  at  Upper  Milford.  Lcbigb  County, 
'•a.  For  a  score  of  years  he  resided  at  Pekin, 
Tazewell  County,  111.,  to  which  place  he  moved, 
with  his  wife,  in  November.  1S52.  There  he  en- 
gaged in  merchant  tailoring,  but  later  purchased 
i  Farm  in  Spring  Lake  Township,  Tazewell 
County,  where  he  still  resides.  lie  married 
Esther  Ann  Kildare,  who  has  been  deceased  sev- 
eral year-.  She  was  hem  at  Frankfort.  Pa.,  near 
the  i  il    Philadelphia.    Both  parents  of  Mr. 

Larash'  were  fervent  Methodists  and  family 
prayers  were  daily  offered. 

William  Isaac  Larash  spent  a  happy  boyhood 
on  the  home  farm.  He  has  always  been  fond  of 
nut-door  spurts  and.  when  occasion  offered,  has 
indulged  his  fondness  for  hunting.  After  com- 
pleting his  school  attendance  at  Pekin.  he  entered 

the   printing  office  of   W.   W.   Sellers,   win n- 

diieted  The  Tazewell  Republican,  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  two  years,  in  all  that  period 
losing  but  one-half  day.  From  I860  to  1S70  Mr. 
Larash  was  in  the  Wesi  and.  during  this  time, 
had  an  opportunity  to  hunt  larse  game.  He 
worked  as  an  all  round  printet  it  fl  ha  and 
other  Missouri  River  cities,  and  then  returned  to 

■  -    and    soon    after    end  trecl    in    pul 
the  Peoria  Evening  Review,  "•    i   iterp     ••  being 
! -operative  company  composed  of  four  practi- 
cal printers,  with  Robert  J.  Burdette  and  Jerry 
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Cochran  as  editors.  In  March,  1S75,  Mr.  La- 
rash  located  in  i;u-!\ 

and  engaged  in  the  publication  uf  The  Schuyler 
Citizen.     Its    lounder    u;i^    the   late    George    W. 
Seripps.     On   June    1.    lv'-'-',    Mr.    Larash 
the  first  edition  of  '1  Daily  Ci 

which  Lias  continued  without  interruption  to  the 
present  time,  For  twenty-iiine  years  he  has  been 
editor  and  pi .  .        ■  en  and 

for  thirteen  years  of  The  Daily  Citizen,  ai    . 
is  surely  entitli 

ing  journalists  ol    the  State.     In   his  uev  • 
work   he  has   ever  striven    to   uphold    the   right, 
especially  In  his  .  his 

have  been  open  to  is  01  many  controver- 

sies.    Oceasio       5  misun- 

derstood, but  this  pu 

man  who  stand-  above  his  fell  >ws.     In  1902.  Mr. 
Larash  launch)  d  out  into  a  sch)  mc  to  exte 
circulation  of  The  Citizen  by  means  ol  a  - 
contest,    offering,     in     the     aggregate,     1 
valued  at  £5  i.«.«  0,  which  ini  iu  - 

for  the  successful  estimates  o 
the  Electric  Light  1  laut  in  the  citj  ol  K 
and    the    large    brick    building    known    as    the 
Woolen    Mills    building,    besides    town    lots    and 
§2,500  worth  of  other  art:.  iano 

worth  $350. 

In  his  political  views,  Mr.  Larash  has  ever 
been  an  ardi  it  Republican,  lie  east  his  first 
presidential    rote   I        1  '  •     ut,    ai  d    1  is 

never  failed  to  give  support  to  the  same  ] 
both    State    and    N'ati  >us   (  vi  .•    • 

In  1903  he  was  appointed  |  istinaster  at  Rush- 
ville.  Mr.  Larash  is  promi'  cut  in  Masonry.  He 
became  a  member  01   l:  !      ge    1"  >.  9,  A. 

F.  &  A.  M..  passed  and  rai  ed  Master  Mason  in 
IS7T.  was  elect    I  Wo 
in  that  chair  in  1902  and  :■"■■'■.     He  is  a 
of  Rushville   I         tcr.  No.   1S4   Royal    Arch   Ma- 
eons,  and  Rushville  Commander?    Ki    _    '- 
lar.    Xo.    50.     For    fifteen    years    he    served    the 
latter  branch  as  Prelate. 

On    March    21.    1STS.    iu    Littleton    Township. 
Schuyler    County,    Mr.    Larash    was    married    to 
Emelia  Ann  Ilorney,  who  was  born  in  Littleton 
Township,  July  1G.  1S57.  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Col.   Leonidas   and   Jane   Homey.     Col.    Homey 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills.   M  --. 
while  in  con  maud  of  the  Ti  uth   Missou 
teer   Infantry,   on    May   1G.    1SG3.     Mrs.    Larash 
is  a  gradu:  to  1  :'  the  Rushville    High    S< 
the  ciass  of  1S7«.  the  first  class  gradual 
the  establishment  of  the  hisrii  school  system,  and 
subsequently  became  a  public  school  tea< 
tins   marriage    have   been    born    three   daughters 
and    one    son.    namely:    Leonida*    Horuev.    lK>rn 
December  7.  1SS3;  Elizabeth  Lou.  born  Xovenilier 
17.    1SSG:    Winnifred    Lncile.    born    October   24, 
18SS:  and  Esther  Jane,  born  January  10.  1S95. 
Mr.  Larash  has  heen  a  member  of  the  Metl   »- 

dist  Church  ever  since  early  childh 1.     h    1S77 

he  unite,!  with  this  body  at  Rushville  and  s  rved 
for    many    years    as    class    leader    and 
official  hoard,  and  at  present  is  Recording  Secre- 
tary  of   the   same.     Noting    personal    attributes 


and  tendencies.  Mr.  Larash  is  a  lover  of  home 
and  laniily  sun  He  has   been  a  factor 

in  mold  ions  in 

hi-   si    tiou,  bin    is  ut  retiring  disposition,   never 
.:    those  places  of  prominence 

he  gl   dly  s  cupy.     lie  is  a  man 

of  genei  .-  ii  in  ..•■  -.  ut  hopeful  spirit  and  lakes 
a  large  measure  of  satisfaction  in  what  lie  has 
been  ab  lisb. 

LASHBR00K,  Samuel,  of  S  C  ■unty.  III., 

where  he  resides  on  Section  -.  Woodstock  Town- 

l<  -  ;  dug  one  ol  th< 
well-to-do  and  favorably  known    farmers  of  the 
county,  is  one  of  tin 

honored  veterans  uf  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
born  in  Orange  County,  Ind.,  March  7.  1S44,  a 
son  of  William  and  Rebecca  (Taylor)  Lash- 
brook,  the  father  being  a  native  el'  ti:.-  - 
Maryland  and  the  mother  of  Indiana.  The  lat- 
ter, of  whom  !-■  '  sou  Samuel  has  but  a  fa 

died  wh,  a  lie  was  four  years  '•:  age. 
She  was  of  English  ancestry.  John  Lashbrook, 
the  paternal  grandfather,  was  born  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The  great-grandfather  on  the  pa- 
ternal   side   was   born    in    England,   as   was   also 

great-grandfather,  who  casne  to  America 
about  the  lime  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  John 
Taylor,  the  maternal  grandfather,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  War  01'  1S12.  William  and  Rebecca 
I  :,  the  parents  of  Samuel,  reared  a  fam- 

ily ol  -  ven  children,  as  follow-:  John  Wesley, 
Mary.  Samuel.  Soloinou,  Elizabeth.  Jeremiah 
and  W  eldest  son.  John  W..  served 

vi]  War  as  a,  member  of  Company 
it    I ul  ma    V.        I 

•  1   died   in   1SGM  on   a   hospital   boat   at 
Tenn.:   Mary   is   the   wife  of   William 
H.  Kirby,  of  Beardstown,  111.:   Solomon  carries 
on  1  •    the  vicinity  of  the  obi  horn  - 

in  Orange  County,  Ind.:  Elizabeth  was  married 
er  living  near  French 
Lick.  Ind. :  Jeremi;  h  :-  a  builder  and 
located  in  Terre  Haute.  Ind.:  and  William  II. 
is  a  farmer  in  Indiana,  located  near  his  father's 
former  place  in  Orange  County.  Some  1 
the  death  of  Rebeecn  1  Taylor)  Lashbrook.  Wil- 
liam Lashbrook  was  married  a  second  time  wed- 
ding X   ncy  M.  XI  -      ivan  County,  Ind.. 

his    union,    three    children    were    born. 
name'y:  Hiram  W..  Terre  Haute.  Ind.. 
ha*  been  a  Methodist  minister  for  twenty  year;; 
Jam<  ?s  W..  a   carpenter  and  builder,   res:dl::g  in 
Terre  Unit'-.  Trl  who  lives  in  Te\a<=. 

where  she  is  the  wife  or'  C.  II.  Baxter,  of  D  -'  s. 
William  Lashbrook  died  November  15,  1SSS.  and 
Nancy  M.  Lashbrook  lives  in  Torre  Haute.  Ind.. 
making  her  home  with  her  son.  James  W.  The 
father  in  early  life,  learned  the  trade  of  a  black- 
-  -.  upation.  together  with 
farming,  and  being  so  proficient  in  blacksmithing 
that  no  kind  of  repair  work  cou  3 
hi<  shop  which  was  too  difficult  for  him  to  un- 
•.  For  some  years,  when  a  comparatively 
young  man.  he  taught  school,  and  later,  was  a 
local     preacher     of     the     Methodist     E| 
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Church.  He  was  one  of  the  loading  citizens  of 
liis  locality.  Warm  in  bis  impulses,  bo  was  gen- 
erous 10  the  needy,  and  liberal  in  bis  support  of 
all  charitable  enterprises.  His  home  was  alwa;  s 
open  to  the  weary  and  distressed,  and  no  one  in 
trouble  was  ever  turned  away  from  his  door. 
When  the  e'ivil  War  was  raging,  bis  hi  use  v 
neighborhood  headquarters  for  news  fro 
field  of  combat,  and  being  a  good  reader,  he 
read  aloud  to  those  gathered  to  hear,  tbe  tidiugs 
from  the  front.  By  one  and  ail  be  was  famil- 
iarly known  as  "Uncle  Will."  and  during 
trying  days,  many  who  had  sons,  fathers  or  bus- 
bands  fighting  in  defense  of  the  Union,  called  on 
him  for  sympathy  and  advice,  lie  was  tenderly 
kind  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  v  bo 
were  slain  in  battle  or  perished  in  the  hospitals. 
and  scores  of  people  still  remember  him  with 
deep  gratitude  and  profound  respect. 

Samuel  Lashbrook  was  reared  on  the  farm, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  district  schools. 
Remaining  at  home  until  1SG2,  he  enlisted  on 
December  2d,  of  that  year,  being  mustered  into 
service  at  Indianapolis,  Ind..  as  a  private  in 
Company  F,  Thirteenth  Regiment  Indiana 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  his  regiment  going  thence  to 
Louisville,  Ky..  ami  from'  there  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  supplied  only  with  infantry  arms.  For 
this  reason  it  was  sent  back  to  Louisville  to  he 
properly  armed,  and  after  receiving  Enfield 
rifles,  etc..  proceeded  to  Paducab,  Ky. :  Nashville, 
Tenn.:  and  Huntsville,  Ala,.,  returning  in  the  fall 
of  1S63  to  Louisville,  via  Nashville,  where  the 
command  was  mounted  and  furnished  with 
cavalry  accouterments.  After  taking  part  in 
some  guerrilla  skirmishes.  Mr.  Lasbbrook  par- 
ticipated in  the  Battle  of  Franklin,  marching  on 
thence  to  Huntsville.  In  1S04  hi'  was  sent  again 
to  Nashville,  and  spent  live  weeks  in  Camp  Edge- 
field, whence  the  Thirteenth  Indiana  was  or- 
dered to  ChatianoP'ia.  hut  being  cm  off,  went 
down  the  Tennessee  River,  thence  to  Vicksburg 
and  to  New-  Orleans,  where  it  remained  until 
spring.  The  regin  ent  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
at  Spanish  Fort,  being  under  lire  for  about  ten 
hours,  and  afterwards  was  sent  to  Mohile. 
skirmishing  en  the  march.  Mr.  Lashbrook  ha* 
a  lively  remembrance  of  a  feast  of  sweet  pota- 
toes and  other  relishable  edibles,  which  the 
"boys"  enjoyed  after  the  Battle  of  Spanish  Fort, 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby.  who  was  visiting  th p 

of  the  Thirteenth,  being  present  on  the  occasion. 
That  night,  the  Thirteenth  "wenl  after"  Gen. 
Kirby  Smith,  having  a  brisk  skirmish  with  a 
portion  of  his  command.  The  regiment  was  then 
sent  to  Greenville.  Ala.,  where  the  cheer 
ing  news  was  received  of  Lee's  surrender  to 
Grant,  which  caused  great  rejoicing  among  the 
men.  From  Greenville  the  regiment  moved  to 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  skirmishing  with  the  ro- 
trcatinc  enemv.  At  Montgomery,  'ho  co 
did  garrison  duty,  Mr.  Lashhrook  being  tl 
as  a  messenger  to  Jackson.  Miss.,  and  thence  to 
Vicksburg,  where  he  was  mustered  out  of  serv- 
ice November  16.  ISO.".,  going  then  to  In- 
dianapolis,   for   bis   final    discharge.      Returning 


1  he    again    turned    his    attention    to    farm 

wall,  i  one  year  on  the  old  home 

place,  in  laGl  be  moved  to  Freui  b  Lick,  lad., 
where  he  was  c!  ;..-,  1  ,n  carpcnti  work  four 
years.  About  the  year  1S71,  he  went  into  a 
partnership  in  tb<  undertaking  business,  the 
linn  manufacturing  cotlius  and  cases  for  their 
trade.     •       ing  o  'St  in   li.i-  concern  in 

is:::.  hi  moved  to  :;  '  •  yl  r  <  'ouuty,  ill.,  and 
went  to  work  on  a  farm  for  Overton  Parks,  in 
Section   11,  Woodstod  .   moving  into  a 

log  cabin   and   remaining  on   tin 

In   IST-i.    ho   rci  i   Hon. 

Perry  Logsdon,  which  he  occupied  until  1SS0. 
when   hi'   bought   131   acres  i  1  land 

•.nee    s,  'I'n. a.    kllOWIl     as     lb  ■     "old    Cliff 

farm."  and  established  himself  in  his  own  bo 
He  built  a  basement  ham.  measuring  30  by  -14 
feet,  and  two  sheds,  afterwards  erecting  a  line, 
two-story  frame  residence,  with  ti  cellar  10  by 
32  feet  in  dimensions.  In  1893,  he  rentt  d  the 
I'.riggle  farm,  which  he  cultivated  four  years, 
and  in  1000.  purchased  IT'.i  acres  in  Section  2, 
\\"n  Istock  Township,  on  which  he  has  since 
lived.  On  his  first  arrival  in  Woodstock  Town- 
ship, his  cash  capital  was  limited  to  23  cents, 
and  now,  300  acres  of  good  .  ad  >r  ':■  improved 
land  in  th-  township  belong  to  him.  Through 
ion,  unwavering  persistence 
and  saga,  i  >us  management,  he  has  become  one 
of  th"  most  prosperous  farmers  in  Schuyler 
County.  Although  confronted  sometimes  by  ad- 
versity, he  na-  overcome  a!!  obstacles  and  is 
iiov  :   a,.-  th-  well    merited  rewards  of  his 

arduous  labors. 

On  April  10,  1SGG,  Mr.  Lashhrook  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Nancy  J.  Wilson,  a  most  ex- 
iv  as  born  in  <  (range  County, 
Ind..  a  daughter  of  William  ami  Biddy  .1  John- 
son i  Wilson,  natives  of  Orange  County.  Mr.  and 
\l:-.  l  sb  nook  have  reared  eight  children,  as 
follow--:  William  F..  Andrew  .7..  Mary  Alice. 
Frederick.  Melissa,  Cora.  Nettie  and  Earl.  The 
eldest  -on.  William  V..  lives  on  the  home  place; 
Andrew  J.,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  in  Brown 
County,  111.,  married  Miss  Annie  Cooper;  Mary 
A.  i-  the  wife  of  Cyrus  Bell,  a  farmer  in  Bain- 
bridge  Township,  Schuyler  l  omit)  ;  Melissa  was 
married  to  Edward  Fiindr.  whose  parent-  were 
anion.'  the  earliest  settlers  ol  Schuyler  County; 
Cora  became  the  wife  of  Loren  Serrott,  of  Win- 
field  Kan.;  Nettie  was  married  to  Oscar  L.  Lear, 
a  farmer  in  Woodstock  Township;  and  Karl  lives 
with  his  parents.  The  family  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal   Church. 

Politically,  Mr.  Lashbrook  has  always  acted 
with  the  Republican  party,  taking  a  good  citi- 
-  interest  in  public  affairs,  but  never  seek- 
flistinction  of  lo<  nl  olfii  e.  Fraternally. 
he  is  a  member  of  Col.  Homey  Post,  No.  131, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  Rushville.  lie 
is  a  man  of  genial  ti  i  iperameut  and  eordi; 
ners,  a  most  hospitable  and  inti  resting 
tainer,  and  has   ■,   wid  quaintances, 

among  which  he  numbers  hosts  of  friends. 
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LASHMETT,    Andrew    J.,    Hi"    subject    ol    ' 

Sketch,    WilS  i 

111.,  in   1804.     Hi 

u  itive  of  tin.  i  )|<1  1 1 

mothi  I-.    I  u    • 

near  Los  :i  g  on.  K 

I«. Hi   of  n  hoin   were    I-"i . -n   !i 

in    Virginia    short! .  -    of   the 

last   ei  ed   with 

tli.-  early  il 

Mr.    I.  'ion  in 

i!;.-  distrii  t  schfi  ■   taking 

advantage  of 
had   for  improving  h 

i  elled  to  give  up  ;    ■  to  earn  a 

competence   foi  •  ame   t" 

Rushville,  and  i  strument 

business,  #hich  ! Iu--ted  sue    ssfully  for  a 

period  of  four  year*,     lie  then  ac  ■ 
tion   wiili  .-'    large  music 

lington,  la.,  for  wii  two  years,  bis 

reputation  as  a  i  r  with  his  busi- 

ness qualificatio   -  z  him  a  valuable 

man   in   this   line.     Afterwards,   he  returned    to 
Rushville  and  ■-■  'tl  tin  era  which  in* 

is  now  conducting.     For  t) 
lias  occupied    the  larg< 
Washingtoi     Sti 
of  the  Public  Bnu  in  .  wher 

carried    on  •  miliarly 

known    as    "I.  •  .     "      His    bnsii    ss 

so   increased    that    he   has   been 
time    to   time 
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occupies  over   l  5.00  i 
His    stock 
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pans.   -.  •  !.  surreys,  bus 

gies.  stanhopes  and  r  ss.  saddles, 
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carpets   and   rugs,    matting,    wind 
curtains,  sewing  niacu 

Mr.    I.  "-!•:  ett    :<    a    musician    of    more 
local   reputat  on.   his 

having  Having 

deep   interest    in    music,    !  ■ 
tention   t<>   this   musi 
In  this  stock  are  ii 
graphs 

instvn:       ts.    S  -  rhes 

some 

Anions    the    pianos.    Mr.    Las  *    the 

Emerson   as  a   leader,  but 
the  Lakeside,  Selmi 
lias  done  much  to  si 
grade   music 
reliabil 

have   satisfied   a    den  and   equal    -      -      - 
larger  eil  es.     0  a-« 

ment  is  dev  ■•  s  s.  and 

has  \-:   ■ 
the   city    who 
other   lines 

is    always    to    bo    found.      His    dost-    appl 
to  business,   togotl  or   with   his   thorough   knowl- 
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himself,  and  continued  in  this  occupation  with 
invariable  success  until  the  time  ot  his  abandon 
mont  oi  agricultural  pursuits  in  1SHW,  win  u  h( 
established  his  residence  in  Rushville,  111.,  in 
order   to  secure  better  educational    facilities   for 

his  children,     lie  has  since  lived  in  retir at, 

having  a  very  attractive  home  on  East  Adams 
.Street. 

Mr.  Lawler  has  been  twice  married.  His 
first  marriage  occurred  at  Itushville,  in  ISTtf, 
when  he  was  wedded  1"  Maria  Greer,  a  dan:  h- 
ter  of  James  L.  and  Martha  (Wilson)  Greer, 
who  was  born  in  Itushville  Township  in  is.">:i. 
Two  sens  resulted  from  this  union,— Clyde  K. 
and  William  K.  The  elder  of  these,  while  ex- 
hibiting a  tine  horse  at  a  local  county  fair  in 
1S0S,  was  kicked  by  the  animal,  and  died  from 
the  injury  thus  received.  William  I;.,  the 
younger  son.  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  also  completed  a  course  of  commercial  study. 
In  1SS6,  his  hrst  wife  having  passed  away,  Mr. 
Lawler  was  joined  in  matrimony  with  Xora 
Kirkham.  a  daughter  of  Silas  and  Man  (Gar- 
rett) Kirkham.  who  was  bom  in  Kansas  in 
1858.  The  issue  of  the  second  marriage  was 
three  children,  namely:  Orrin  II..  Mildred  and 
Frances.  The  first  named,  having  finished  his 
preparatory  course  by  graduating  in  1005,  is  now 
a  student  in  the  Illinois  Slate  University,  being 
a  member  of  the  class  graduating  in  .1000.  On 
his  removal  to  Rushville.  Mr.  Lawler  turned 
over  the  management  of  his  farm  of  103  acres 
to  his  son,  William  K..  who  keeps  a  fine  gi'adc 
of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,  especial  attention  be- 
ing given  to  Shire  horses.  In  politics.  Mr.  Law- 
ler is  allied  with  the  Democratic  party,  and 
has  served  the  public  as  Township  Assessor,  lie 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Rush- 
ville, and  for  many  years  has  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  agricultural  interests  of  Schuyler 
County.  , 

LAWLER,  George  Edward  (deceased).— 
Among  the  worthy  pioneer  settlers  of  Schuyler 
County.  111.,  upon  whose  resolute  minds  and 
sturdy  bodies  rested  the  herculean  task  of  de- 
veloping a  wilderness  into  a  civilized  commu- 
nity, none  is  entitled  to  a  greater  meed  of  praise 
than  George  Edward  Lawler.  To  ascribe  to  him 
and  his  contemporaries  the  credit  which  is  justly 
their  due.  to  recount  their  arduous  labors,  de- 
pict their  noble  traits  of  character,  and  perpet- 
uate in  enduring  form  the  record  of  their 
achievements,  is  a   grateful   task   for  these  of  a 


ipiished  b. 


beneficiaries  of  the  great  worl 
them.  In  the  ranks  of  these  honored  pioneei 
George  E.  Lawler.  is  one  of  the  foremost,  as 
typifying  all  those  qualities  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  perfect  manhood.  Mr.  Lawler 
was  a  native  of  the  "Old  Dominion."  win 
birth  occurred  in  Fauquier  County  December  "0, 
1S17.  II. •  was  a  soii  of  Alexander  and  Mar- 
garet B.  (White)  Lawler.  the  fatln  r  having 
been  born  in  Warrington.  Fauquier  County,  v.... 
in  1794,  and  the  mother  also  in  \  irginia  in  179S. 


Alexander  Lawler  was  of  Irish  descent,  his  an- 
'  ''  tors  coi  ii  g  lo  Ante  ii  :i  in  the  colonial  period. 
His  wife  was  ol  Swiss  descent,  'the  former  died 
i)  ''v'.'.  the  latter  sunning  him  until  is74, 
when  she  passed  awaj  al  the  age  of  70  years. 
Grand  r    Jam.  ■    i.  iwler    u;h    private    sec- 

retary of  GeueraJ  Washington,  serving  in  that 
•  apai  itj  dm  ing  the  Revolution;  ry  War,  in 
which  he  look  part  in  mam  ot  the  most  san- 
guinary battles.  After  the  termination  of  that 
memorable  conflict,  he  returned  to  his  home,  and 
resumed  his  occupation  ol  farming  and  survey- 
ing, lie  surveyed  and  platted  the  (arm  and 
home  grounds  of  General  Washington,  al  Mount 
Vernoi  . 

lie  was  eonsidcred  as  one  of  the  best  educated 
and  most  polished  gentlemen  of  bis  day.  George 
E.  Lawler  was  brought  to  Schuyler  County,  in 
1S:J9,  by  his  parents,  who  settled  in  iiainbridge 
Township,  on  a  farm  which  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  family.  He  remained  on  the  home  place 
until  the  time  of  his  marriage,  which  look  place 
in  1S41.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Lawler.  who  dad 
June  27,  1S79,  was  formerly  Caroline  llymer, 
a  daughter  of  John  llymer,  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed of  the  early  settlers  of  Schuyler  County. 
Mr.  Lawler  then  bought  his  first  property. , six- 
teen acres  of  land,  and  built  a  log  cabin,  at  that 
period  the  best  one  in  his  section  <_'<;  the  country, 
lie  had  the  first  cook-stove  and  carpel  in  use  in 
that  locality.  Hi-  family  ultimately  consisted 
of  eleven  children,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
reared  to  maturity.  Their  names  are  as  follows: 
Sarah  Margaret,  wife  of  Jacob  Hammond,  a 
narrative  of  whose  career  appears  in  this  vol- 
ume: George  W.,  who  is  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  al  Itushville,  111.;  Zerilda  J.,  married 
Samuel  Wheelhouse,  of  Rushville:  John  \V..  a 
retired  farmer  and  merchant,  whose  life  is  also 
portrayed  in  this  work;  Josephine,  wife  of  A. 
I'..  Lawler.  a  farmer  located  near  Itushville; 
James  A.,  who  operates  a  grist  null  at  Rush- 
ville; Charles  E.,  a  retired  farmer,  residing  at 
Rushville:  Henry,  who  died  in  lSO-i,  at  the  age 
of  eight  years;  Oliver  1-"..  who  occupies  the  old 
homeslead  farm  in  Bainbridgo  Township; 
Ernes!  -r..  who  died  in  March.  1SG5,  when  live 
years  old;  and  Dwighl  E.,  a  merchant  at  River- 
dale,  Kan.  The  father  of  this  family  was  long 
one  of  the  leading  farmers  and  citizens  of  Schuy- 
ler County.  Beginning  with  sixteen  acres  of 
land,  lie  gradually  increased  his  possessions 
until  he  became  one  of  the  most  extensive  land- 
holders in  the  county,  owning  at  one  time  SOS 
acres.  As  the  children  grew  to  years  of  ma- 
turity, he  gave  each  a  goodly  portion  to  start 
them  in  active  life,  providing  liberally  for  all, 
after  equipping  them  with  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, lie  was  extremely  public-spirited,  ami 
unselfishly  active  in  promoting  she  best  interests 
of  the  community,  lie  was  always  ready  to  ex- 
tend a  helping  band  to  the  i 1\    who  deserved 

assistance,  bestowing  his  charities  without  os- 
tentation, and  the  number  of  those  whom  be 
has  succored  when  in  temporary  strait-,  ami 
who  owe'   their   subsequent  suc-os   to  his  broad 
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minded  philanthropy,  will  never  be  fullj  known. 
He  was  a  member  of  tbe  Baptist  Church,  ami 
his  wife  belonged  to  llio  Mi  il  -  deuomiua- 
tion.  Mr.  Lawler  died  August  -l.  1SUS.  His 
memory  will  long  be  cherished  for  the  shining 
virtues  of  his  character  and  for  his  beneficent 
deeds. 

LAWLER,  John  W.,  cue  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  favorably  known  citizens  of  "Rush- 
ville,  111.,  was  born  in  Kainbridge  Township, 
Schuyler  County,  October  i,  im~>.  a  son  of 
George  E.  and  Caroline  (llyiner)  Lawler,  his 
father  having  been  born  in  \  irginia,  Dei  en  b  r 
30,  1818.  and  the  mother  burn  in  North  Caro- 
lina. George  E.  Lawler  followed  fanning  for  a 
livelihood,  lie  went  with  his  parents  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Ohio  at  an  early  period,  and  during  the 
'thirties  accompanied  them  thence  to  Illinois, 
the  family  settling  in  Woodstock  Township, 
Schuyler  County.  At  a  later  period  George  E. 
Lawler  located  on  a  farm  in  Bainbridge  Town- 
ship, on  which  lie  built  a  dwelling  and  followed 
farming  until  1st::,  when  he  retired  from  active 
pursuits,  establishing  his  home  iu  Rushville, 
where  he  died  in  1S00. 

John  W.  Lawler  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  at- 
tendance at  the  district  schools  of  Bainbridge 
Township  when  a  boy,  and  throughout  his  youth 
busied  himself  by  assisting  his  father  in  the 
daily  routine  of  farmwork.  On  attaining  his 
majority  ho  engaged  in  farming  for  himself, 
and  continued  thus  until  ISO!).  At  that  time  he 
secured  employment  in  n  general  store,  where 
he  remained  a  few  years.  lie  then  resumed 
farming  operations,  which  he  afterward  again 
relinquished  and  made  a  trip  to  the  West.  Re- 
turning lmmc  he  once  more  applied  himself  to 
farming,  and  was  thus  employed  until  1SS4, 
when  lie  embarked  in  tbe  grocery  trade  in  Rush- 
ville, selling  out  in  1906  and  withdrawing  from 
active  life. 

Mr.  Lawler  has  thrice  entered  into  matri- 
monial relations.  His  first  marriage  took  place 
in  Rushville  in  1S75,  when  be  wedded  Rosie 
Patterson,  who  died  in  1SS3.  Four  boys  and 
two  girls  were  the  issue  of  this  union,  natnelj  : 
Clarence,  who  died  at  the  age  of  four  years; 
Marvin,  who  married  Tillie  Ellis,  and  has  one 
son,  Lawrence,  living  in  Beardstown,  111.,  and 
employed  as  a  conductor  on  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railroad;  Ray.  also  a  rail- 
way conductor,  running  out  of  Denver.  Colo.; 
Carroll,  of  Rushville,  who  married  Mary  Walker, 
of  the  same  place;  Grace,  wife  of  Frank  Ross, 
of  Galeshurg,  111.;  and  Bessie,  wife  of  Guy  Pat- 
terson, who  has  two  children. 

In  1S99,  at  Peoria,  111..  Mr.  Lawler  married 
Emma  Refiin,  who  died  in  1890.  In  February, 
1S92.  at  Rushville.  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Emma  M.  Harmon,  who  was  born  iu  the 
vicinity  of  Rushville  in  18G5.  The  offspring  of 
the  last  marriage  is  one  son.  John  J.,  living  at 
home.  In  polities.  Mr.  Lawler  is  a  Demo  rat. 
He  is  a  man  of  excellent  character,  and  enjoys 


LAWLER,  Oliver  X.— One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  landmarks  in  Bainbridge  T  iwn- 
ship  is  that  owned  and  occupied  by  Oliver  T. 
Lawler.  son  of  tbe  i  ioneer,  George  Edward  Law- 
ler. Around  this  old  place  are  centered  tbe  m  mi- 
fold  happenings  of  almost  three-quarters  o  a 
centurj  ;  the  birth  of  a  large  family  of  children, 
their  development  from  youth  to  manhood  and 
I,  their  departure  upon  their  re- 
sj  tctive  independent  walks  of  life,  and  tho  re- 
turn il  Oliver  T.  as  manager  and  eventual  owner 
of  the  memory  laden  homestead.  Upon  this 
farm  Oliver  'J',  was  born  August  24,  1858,  and 
here  began  the  tasks  which  fitted  him  for  his 
large  responsibility  as  a  representative  farmer 
and  stock-raiser  of  the  twentieth  century.  His 
opportunities  were  similar  to  those  u\  the  other 
lads  of  his  neighborhood,  and  included  attend- 
ance at  the  district  schools  during  the  winter 
months,  and  work  in  the  fields  during  the  sum- 
mer. Afar  the  removal  of  the  father  to  liush- 
ville  in  US73.  he  augmented  his  previous  training 
lating  at  the  high-school  of  that  town, 
and  October,  1S79,  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Mary  C.  Morris,  daughter  of  John-  \V.  Morris, 
a  sketch  of  whose  career  may  be  found  on  an- 
other page  of  this  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1SS0,  Mr.  Lawler  brought  his 
young  wife  to  the  farm  upon  which  he  was  born. 
and  which  he  rented  until  180S.  lie  then  bought 
the  place  outright,  and  now  owns  the  320  acres, 
all  of  which  i  under  a  high  Mate  of  cultivation. 
Mr.  Lawler  breeds,  feeds  and  ships  consiil<  r- 
ahle  stock,  and  engages  in  general  farming  on  a 
large  scale.  His  residence,  barns,  outbuildings, 
fences,  drainage  and  general  improvements  in- 
dicate thoroughness,  method,  and  fine  regard  for 
the  aesthetic  as  well  as  financial  side  of  c:~t- 
ence,  and  taken  all  in  all  the  property  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  delightful  homes  and  profitable 
agricultural  enterprises  in  Schuyler  County. 
The  owner  is  a  man  of  linn  but  progressive 
ideas,  a  conscientious  student  of  the  besl  ways 
Of  farming  and  the  most  enlightened  ways  of 
living,  and  the  possessor  of  practical  and  can 
;     ■  c  ideas  upon  subject-  engaging  the  pop 

ular  attention. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawler  have  had  eight  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Of  those 
living,  Lou  M.  was  born  November  2,  1SSS; 
Dorothy  G.,  was  born  September  <>,  1S91 ;  Flor- 
enci  '''..  was  horn  May  20,  1S93;  Bernice  was 
horn  April  19,  1897;  and  Ernest  was  horn  An  ;ust 
20,  1902.  In  politics  Mr.  Lawler  is  a  Democrat, 
but  in  local  'matters  he  is  broad  enough  to 
sometimes  recognize  the  limitations  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket.  lie  enjoys  social  prominence  in 
marked  degree,  is  popular  with  all  classes,  and 
is  nn  honored  member  of  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows. 

LAWLER.  Robert  A.— The  advantage  of  hon- 
est  business   principles,   unswerving   d 
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st    tenets   of   n    necessary   and   important 
tion.and  appreciation  of  the  i  oui .  -.. .  i  on- 
ion and  tactfulness  n  Inch  un 
and  dignifies  human  <  ndeavor.  are  I   i 

sized  in  the  enterpris J.  \V.  Liekoj    & 

ny.  funeral  din  ctors  of  the  i  ity  of  ltu>h- 
This  firm  lias  been  in  existence  since  I -S*. ti>, 
1002  its  working  force  was  augmeutc 
A.  Lawler,  to  whose  far  sigbtedness, 
•sk'ii  and  unremitting  industry  and  good 
■nt  is  duo  a  large  share  of  its  merited  sue- 


Robert  Alexander  Lawler  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Woodstock  Township,  Schuyler  County,  [11., 
December  22,  1S7T,  and  is  the  youngest  o 
four  sons  and  one  daughter  of  Washington  M. 
and  Lilly  (Burnside)  Lawler.  the  former  of 
whom  was  au  early  settler,  and  the  latti 
tive  of  Schuyler  Couirty.  Washington  M.  Law- 
ler. who  in  early  life  was  a  farmer  and  coop  r 
and.  in  later  life,  a  farmer,  is  given  attention 
elsewhere  in  this  work.  He  settled  on  the 
farm  where  hi>  son  was  born  in  1S40,  an  I 
small  beginnings  arose  to  wealth  and  influence, 
owning,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  November  5, 
1897,  240  acres  of  improved  land.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him  until  February  15,  1907.  Of  their 
children.  Theodore  A1*',  is  a  tanner  of  Warren 
County,  111.:  Alice  is  the  wife  of  Eugene  Cham- 
berlain, of  Baiuhridge  Township;  Thomas  II. 
lives  in  Kewauee.  111.:  and  Fred  II.  is  a  travel- 
ing salesman.  The  elder  Lawler  was  a  prom- 
inent and  public  spirited  man.  greatly  interested 
in  the  roads  and  schools  of  the  township,  and 
though  of  a  quiet,  unostentatious  nature,  the  soul 
of  friendliness  and  good  humor. 

As  did  his  brothers  and  sister,  Robert  A.  Law- 
ler attended  the  district  school  in  early  youth, 
and  in  1S0S  entered  the  Rushville  Normal  Busi- 
ness College,  from  which  he  was  duly  graduated 
in  1900.  For  two  years  he  combined  oversight 
of  the  home  farm  with  school-teaching,  that  well 
worn  thoroughfare  from  country  to  city  life, 
and  in  so  doing  laid  aside  the  small  competence 
which  was  to  constitute  his  financial  start  in  life. 
August  2S.  1902,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Myrtle  Lickey,  daughter  of  J.  W.  Lickey,  of 
Rushville.  and  immediately  afterward  became 
the  business  associate  of  his  wi  1!  known  father- 
in-law.  In  the  meantime  he  lias  advanced  to  a 
foremost  place  in  his  profession,  has  made  a 
thorough  scientific  study  of  embalming,  and  has 
been  granted  license  No.  929  by  the  State  Board 
of  Embalrners.  He  takes  a  keen  and  unfailing 
interest  in  his  work,  invests  it  with  forethought 
and  intelligence,  and  by  his  tart  and  under- 
standing, diverts  from  the  necessarily  grewsome 
occupation  much  that  is  objectionable  and  de- 
pressing. The  firm  occupy  two  floors  of  an  es- 
tablishment "ii  tin'  northeast  .unirr  of  the 
square,  and  their  equipment  is  in  accord  with 
the  most  modern  and  progressive  funeral  di- 
recting and  embalming  methods.  The  eonfidenre 
of   the   public   has   been   gaii  ul    and 

dependable    service,    and    the    i  si  n  ise    ol 
personal   niceties   and   considerations   which   ap- 


peal to  these  who  have  sustained  the  loss  of 
their  near  and  dear  ones,  in  connection  with 
their  line  of  > :  ski  i  ■  j  general  funeral  furn- 
■shinu's,     ;!„■    Inn,    .  .,ir,.     a     stock    ul     moul 

and  art  go  »ds.     Mr.  Lawler  is  S 
oi   the  Nation  il  Cu        rative  Uuri 
win:  li  has  a  membership  ol  cightei      hundred. 

To  train  and  su  in  -.  Mr.   L,aw. 

ler  I  i  two  sons.  Harold  and  Lugi  ,,,..  n,.  is  a 
member   oi  ,  riaii   Church, 

both  himself  and  his  wife  are  verj    active,    ind, 
fraternally,    is   eonne  ted    with    the    11 
Order  of  odd  Fellows,  Friendship  Lodge  No.  24, 
of  which  he  is    Noble  (jr 
and  ].iv>idiu.,'   nili.-er   ,,;    m, 
474,  his  wife  having  been  s.  •  n  .  iry  of  the  same 
■■-;    five  years.     Mrs.   Law  li  r  also   is  a 
member  of  the  Rcbekas,  as  md.  and 

he  is  connected  as  well  with  the  Modern  w 1- 

men    of   America    and    Knights    and    Lad 
Security.     From    a  social    stand- 

point   Mr.   Lawler  is  one  of  the  prominent  and 
ul  nan  in  his  part  of  the  State,  and  en- 
joys a  wide  acquaintance  with  many  of  its  fore- 
most families. 

LAWLER,  Robert  E.,  an  enterprisii  g  and  pro- 
gressive young  farmer  whose  home  i-  in  Sei-rion 
22,  Rainhridge  Township,  Schuyler  County,  111., 
and  who  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  his 
locality,  was  horn  on  the  farm  where  he  now 
lives.  Janu  ry  is.  ISS0,  a  sou  of  John  Hugh  and 
Mary  (O'Connor)  Lawler,  natives  of  Fauquier 
County,  Va..  whence  the  former  was  brought  to 
Schuyler  County,  111.,  by  his  father,  James  W. 
Lawler.  in  1SC5,  when  he  was  about  eleven  years 

old.    James  \v.  l.  ,w  ler  was  on le  ear  ii  st 

settlers  of  Rainbridge  Township.  Here  John  II. 
Lawler  married  a  Miss  Edmondson,  and  by  her 
had  two  children,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
After  the  mother's  death  he  married  Almira 
Perry,  and  th  :r  m  n  resulted  in  four  children. 
naim  l\  :  Albert,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  year-:  William,  who  died  in  1S99;  Nancy, 
wife  of  Edward  Hood,  and  Ann  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  James  Self,  both  husbands  being  farmers  in 
Bainbridge  Township.  The  mother  of  this  fam- 
ily died  in  Bainbridge  Township,  and  John  II. 
Lawler  subsequently  married  Mary  O'Connor. 
horn  near  Lynns.  France,  who  was  brought  by 
her  parents  to  this  country  when  she  was  about 
six  years  old.  Her  father.  Mathias  O'Connor, 
settled  in  Camden  Township,  Schuyler  County, 
where  lie  died  in  1SS0.  John  II.  and  Mary 
(O'Connor)  Lawler  were  the  parents  of  six 
children,  as  follows:  Clinton,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy: Jessie  I...  deceas  d  wife  of  Jona  Vaughan. 
who  died  in  1S9S;  Martha  K.  and  Lucy  D..  ot 
Rushville.  111. ;  and  Robert  E..  to  whom  this 
[ii  i--.ii.-i!  record  pertains.  John  II.  Lawler  de- 
parted this  life  March  2.  1S94,  his  widow  sur- 
vh'mg  him  until  July  2,  is;. 7.  when  she.  too, 
ay.  When  the  former  tirsi  i  e  to 
.-.,  buj  er  Cou  ty,  « ild  same  was  abundant,  and 
deer  trails  were  visible  in  all  directions.  The 
land  in  Bainbridge   I'  unship  svl    tt   the  Lawlers 
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made  their  Lome,  was  heavily  covered  with 
white  and  black-oak  timber.  James  W.  and 
John  II.  Lawler  cleared  this  wilderness,  ami  ou 
ground  then  liaunled  1 13  strangling  In. Hans. 
whose  wigwams  had  -  ive  disappeared,  now 
stand  churches,  sehoolbouses  and  beautiful 
homes,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  sturdy 
pioneer  of  the  1.  iw  h  r   family. 

Kobert  10.  Lawler  was  fourteen  years  old 
when  bis  father  died,  and  passed  his  boyhood  in 
assisting  in  work  oii  the  home  place  and  attend- 
ing the  district  scl Is.  After  finishing  his  edu- 
cation in  the  llushville  Xonrml  School  he  taught 
for  two  years,  and  ihcn  turned  his  attention  to 
the  farm  containing  :>.">"  acres,  which  was  left 
in  his  care,  burdened  with  an  indebtedness  to  be 
discharged.  Well  has  he  performed  his  task, 
and  he  and  his  sisters  have  become  the  owners 
of  21(i  acres  dl  the  homestead  proi>erty. 

On  April  13,  1903,  Mr.  Lawler  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Grace  K.  Hood,  who  was  born  in 
Cass  County.  111.,  a  daughter  of  Kdward  Hood, 
a  prominent  fanner  of  Baiubridge  Township. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawler  have  two  children,  namely: 
John  D.,  born  May  2,  1904;  and  Mary  Lucille, 
born  August  2,   1900. 

In  politics.  Mr.  Lawler  is  a  Democrat,  and  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
his  township,  in  which  he  lias  become  an  influen- 
tial factor.  In  1900,  during  Mr.  Lawler's  ab- 
sence from  home.  t;"-  Den rati.  Township  Con- 
vention nominated  him  for  the  otticc  of  Super- 
visor, and  he  was  elected  by  a  decisive  majority, 
being  eight  years  the  junior  of  the  next  youngesl 
member"  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  He  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  community,  and  he  and  his  amiable 
wife  have  a  host  of  friends. 

LAWSON,  James  P.— To  the  average  farmer 
in  Illinois  horticulture,  as  a  science,  is  a  closed 
book,  the  study  of  which  seems  hardly  justified 
by  the  results  thus  far  achieved  in  the  Central 
West  in  connection  with  the  fruit-raising  indus- 
try. Yet  one  has  but  to  scan  the  work  of  certain 
landsmen  whose  attention  has  thus  boon  directed 
with  successful  results,  to  realize  the  injustice  of 
the  opinion  commonly  held.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  informing  expressions  of  this  sort 
of  nature-loving  spirit  to  be  found  in  Schuyler 
County,  is  the  farm  in  Section  10,  Camden 
Township,  owned  and  occupied  by  .lames  P. 
Lawson.  The  man  bent  upon  horticultural  or 
agricultural  success  might  travel  far  and  not 
find  so  encouraging  an  exposition  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  fruit-raisin-  when  backed  by 
enthusiasm,  broad  understanding  and  untiring 
industry. 

.Tames  P.  Lawson  was  born  in  Bainbridge 
Township.  Schuyler  County,  July  G,  1S51,  a  son 
of  Robert  Lawson.  and  in  "boyhood  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Camden  Township,  where  the 
family  settled  on  a  farm  now  owned  by  his 
brother  William.  Here  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
attended  the  public  schools  as  opportunity  of- 
fered,   and   upon    attaining   his   majority,    began 


work  on  his  own  account,  though  still  making 
his  home  with  his  mother  who.  by  this  time,  had 

' onie  a  widow,     industrious  and  frugal  in  his 

habits,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  employ- 
ment, and  bavin.'  few  and  simple  wants,  was 
able  to  lay  aside  a  portion  of  his  earnings  for 
future  investments.  His  mother  in  the  mean- 
time having  passed  away,  on  March  17.  tSSU,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Hester  Mario w,  a  daughter 
Of  Levi  S.  and  Margai vita  (Ki.ei  Mallow,  and 
a  native  of  Camden  Township.  A  sketch  of 
Mr.  Marlow  will  he  found  in  its  proper  place  in 
another  part  of   ibis  work. 

After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Lawson  resided  on  the 
old  home  'arm  for  one  year,  when  be  removed 
to  Camden,  remaining  there  for  about  five  years. 
In  ixid  be  bought  ninety  aces  of  the  paternal 
farm,  to  which  he  later  added  by  purchase 
eighty  acres  more  on  Section  10,  making  a  total 
of  IT11  acres,  of  which  twenty  acres  is  in  Section 
!>  in  Camden  Township.  This  property  he  his 
improved  by  the  erection  of  farm  buildings, 
setting  out  orchards  and  a  variety  of  small  fruit- 
bearing  shrubs,  besides  developing  a  vegetable 
growing  department  that  will  add  materially  to 
the  production  of  the   farm. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson  have  had  two  children. 
one  son.  Vernie,  who  has  received 'a  g 1  edu- 
cation and  is  now  assisting  his  father  in  the 
supervision  of  the  farm,  and  one  daughter, 
Gracie.  who  died  as  the  result  of  injuries  re- 
ci  ived  by  being  accidently  scalded,  although  she 
lingered  for  a  week  after  the  accident — a  ca- 
lamity which  left  a  pall  of  gloom  upon  the  fam- 
ily, depriving  them  of  the  society  of  a  bright 
child  who  was  a  source  of  happiness  to  the 
household.  Mr.  Lawson  is  a  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, while  Mrs.  Lawson  is  a  member  of  the  M. 
P.  L.  and  Star  Lodge  of  Camden,  their  son. 
Vernie  being  identified  with  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 
and   M.  W.   A. 

LAWSON,  Joseph  Robert.— An  interesting  and 
instructive  demonstration  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  is  presented  on  the  beauti- 
ful farm  of  Joseph  Kobert  Lawson,  in  Section 
22.  Camden  Township.  Eighty-two  acres  in  ex- 
tent, ibis  farm  represents  the  acme  of  comfort 
and  utility,  and  makes  strong  appeal  to  the  ar- 
tistic, refined  and  home-loving  nature  of  the 
man  who  has  presided  over  its  developing  for- 
tunes for  the  pasl  twenty-three  years.  Hither 
he  came  as  a  renter  in  18.S4.  two  years  later  pur- 
chasing the  property  from  its  owner.  Drew 
Dawes,  and  thereupon  instituting  a  systematic 
renovating  of  its  facilities,  which  were  sadly"  in 
need  of  repair'.  There  was  much  timber  t..  be 
cleared  away,  fences  to  be  renewed  and  build- 
ings to  be  repaired,  in  the  meantime  there  In 
erected  upon  it  the  modern  two-and-a-half  story 
house,  which  compares  favorably  with  the  best 
in  the  county,  besides  capacious  barns  and  out- 
houses, ami  ninny  other  general  improvements 
to  which  the  average,  plodding  farmer,  is  a  total 
stranger.  While  engaging  to  some  extent  in  gen- 
eral   farming.    Mr.    Lawson's   greatest    pride    and 
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pleasure  is  his  fruit,  to  the  raisin-  of  which  he 
has  devoted  a  large  share  of  Ids  time,  ami 
made  exhaustive  research  among  recognized 
authorities.  He  has  >.-t  out  strawberries,  i  -v 
berries,  currants,  gra]  -.  apples,  plums,  pears, 
ami  practically  all  of  the  fruits  which  flourish 
in  Illinois,  besides  introducing  a  varierj  or  de- 
sirable vegetables  for  the  early  market.  An 
additional  resource  is  blooded  English  Berk- 
shire  hogs,  English  horses  ami  Shon  iiorn  cattle, 
also  a  variety  of  fowl,  which  here  attain  to  rare 
breeding. 

Born'  in  Bainbridge  Township,  Schuyler 
County.  111.,*  February  li,  1S5G,  Mr.  Lawson 
is  a  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Moore)  Lawson, 
who  were  born  in  Ilamptoushire,  England,  ami 
settled  in  Schuyler  County  at  a  date  which  has 
not  been  attainable  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch. 
Joseph  was  educate^  in  the  public  -■■  hools  ami 
remained  at  home  until  his  eighteenth  year, 
when  li"  v. cut  to  work  by  the  mouth  for  a 
farmer  living  near  Peoria,  his  services  netting 
him  $22.00  per  mouth.  In  1S7J  lie  returned  to 
his  father's  farm,  ami  the  following  year  went 
to  work  at  the  blacksmith  trade  lor  William 
Cody,  with  whom  he  remained  lour  years.  In 
1S79,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
returned  to  the  old  homestead,  this  time  remain- 
ing until  1SS2.  when  he  n-nted  the  Melvin  farm, 
north  of  Camden,  for  two  years,  thereafter  lo- 
catii  g  on  his  present  farm  in  Section  22.  Camden 
Township,  lie  never  lias  lost  track  entirely  of 
the  blacksmith  trade,  and  during  the  winter 
season  the  blows  of  his  hammer  resound  from 
the  anvil,  while  his  summers  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  general  duties  of  the  farm.  At 
first  he  was  obliged  to  incur  indebtedness  on  his 
farm,  but  this  long  since  has  been  can  -.lied,  and 
a  comfortable  balance  is  increasing  for  his  de- 
cliniug  years. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Lawson  and  a  daughter 
of  William  Wigbtman  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
this  sketch,  occurred  August  21.  R>S0.  and  of 
the  union  there  are  four  children,  of  whom 
Walter  Wbitson,  a  farmer  in  Bainbridge  Town- 
ship, married  Maggie  Lashbrook,  and  has  three 
children:  Wayne.  Pauline  and  Allen:  Curry  Del- 
Vert.  Guy  and  William  are  living  en  (he  farm 
with  their  parents.  Mr.  Lawson  is  a  Dc 
in  politics  but  never  has  been  active  in  local 
party  affairs.  lie  is  a  firm  believe]-  in  churches. 
charities  ami  social  organizations,  ami  while 
contributing  generously  towards  their  financial 
support,  has  thus  far  nor  seen  his  way  clear  to 
tender  his  personal  association. 

lie   has   been   a    resilient    of   Schuyler   County 

fifty-two  years,  has  grown  from  boy  to  man] d 

within  sight  of  many  who  still  make  Camden 
Township  their  home,  and  it  is  sale  to  say  that 
no  mail  whose  home  has  been  in  the  same  town- 
ship fortv-six  vears,  has  a  larger  claim  upon  the 
confidence  anil  friendliness  of  the  people  of 
Camden. 

LEARY,  Teremiah  R—  An  important  factor  in 
the  management  of  public  institutions  in   Schuy- 


ler County  is  Jeremiah  R.  Leary.  Superintendent 
Vims  Ho  ur  the  past   tour  years,  and 

lie   i  oxteiish  u    a  ml    success!  ul 

f;  :  liters  and  sto  k-r;  isers  ol    liueua    Vista  Town- 
ship.    Mr.  Leary  swells  the   large  pcrci 
iiieit  of  Irish  pare:  who  u     intain  high  stand- 

ards of  work  and  character  in   this  county,  and 
he  is  eminently    fitted  by  natural  ability  and  cx- 

:  erieil   •■    for    bis    present     I  I    widely    iii- 

position.  Born  m  Hancock  County, 
HI.,  January  21,  1S37,  he  :  ..  *ou  of  Timothy 
and  Julia  (Haggerty)  Leary.  both  ol  whom 
came  to  America  from  Ireland  in  the  same  sailing 
vessel.  ;  iveri 

Ohio,  which  remained  tl ir  some  years. 

Ahmit  lM:i.  they  located  on  a  farm  in  Hancock 

..    ill.,    where    Mr.    Leal         s>    d   .1    in    the 

ruction  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  .v  Quiney 

Railroad,    continuing    thus    until    Hie    road    had 

i  completed  between  Quiney  and  Galesburg, 

11!.     Aboul    lSGii,    he   came    to   Schuyler   County 

ai  d  rented  lai  d  in  Ruena    Vista  To 

ii  ';.    .,.  res,   and  opei  an    addi- 

tional 120  acres,  until  bis  death.  May  ^'-K  1S93. 
His  wile  survived  him  but  a  few  months,  her 
deatl  oi  •  in  ring  January  7.  ism;.  Mr.  Leary 
.  i  Democrat  in  politics,  giving  that  party 
supreme  allegiance  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  the  i  »unty.  In  religion  he  was  a  devout 
Catholic.  Of  his  eight  children,  three  sons  only 
rig:  John,  a  barber  in  Rushville;  James. 
assNrant  superintendent  of  the  Alms  House; 
and  Jeremiah  It. 

Jeremiah  R.  Leary  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
1  is  education  in  what  was  known  as  the  old 
Taylor  Si-ho,*!.  of  Woodstock  Township,  ami  be 

early  taught  to  make  himself  useful 
the  heme  farm.  In  IsTs  he  had  saved  sufficient 
money  to  enal  le  him  to  purchase  a  forty  ai  re 
tract  in  Sectii  n  ''■_.  Buena  Vista  Township,  to 
which  he  added  forty  acres,  the  entire  tract  hav- 
ing no  improvements  upon  ir  and  a  large  part 
of  it  being  covered  with  timber  and  underbrush. 
Eventually  bis  industry  created  a  fine  and  valua- 
ble farm,  having  modern  buildings,  fences  and 
machinery,  and  upon  disposing  of  it  in  1S92  he 
d  a  profit  of  twenty-four  dollars  per  acre 
over  th.  pur  base  price.  Fie  next  bought  110 
acres  in  Section  S,  the  same  township,  adding  to 
til  he  owned  13-1  acres,  which,  in  turn. 
he  converted  into  a  profitable  farm  and  beautiful 
In  i  .  in  January,  1004.  he  disposed  of  this 
Try  also,  determined  to  enter  upon  some  less 
arduous  means  of  livelihood. 

March  1.  1004,  Mr.  Leary  was  appointed  Su  r- 
intendent  of  the  Alms  House  by  the  Bo 
Supervisors  of  Schuyler  County,  and  since  has 
managed  the  home  and  farm  of  310  acres.  His 
administration  has  met  with  general  approval. 
-  been  the  means  of  vastly  improving  the 
output  and  general  advantages  of  the  farm.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  on  the  place  about 
,  i.'hfv-one  head  of  cattle  and  sixty  head  ..:'  bons. 
and  each  vear  he  lias  raised  on  an  aver  . 
colts  and  etehtei  a  calves.  AIkmI  flftj  acres  of 
the   farm    are   under   corn   each   year,   and    this 
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amount  has  been  sutiicient  lor  ail  feeding  pur- 
poses.  During  tin-  past  three  years  the  wheat 
yield  has  been  UWJ  bushels.  Phe  gem  nil  atmos- 
phere of  the  place  is  kindly  and  homelike,  al- 
though idleness  is  never  encouraged  or  per- 
mitted when  the  inmates  are  able  10  make  them- 
selves useful.  One  is  impressed  with  the  abso- 
lute cleanliness  which  prevails  in  house  and  field. 
and  with  the  strict li  enforced  sanitary  observ- 
ances. The  financial  affairs  of  the  institution 
are  in  every  way  satisfactory,  economy  mid 
thrift  being  the  keynote  of  the  present  man- 
agement. 

Like  his  father  before  him,  Mr.  Leary  is  a 
Democrat,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Buena  Vista  Township  during 
1SS9-91.     In  religion  he  is  a  Catholic. 

On  January  25,  1S93,  Mr.  Leary  was  united 
in  marriagj  to  Martha  E.  Hare,  who  was  a 
native  of  Schuyler  County,  born  June  15,  1ST0, 
and  for  several  years  previous  to  her  marriage, 
a  successful  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  After 
marriage  they  began  housekeeping  on  a  farm 
Mr.  Leary  had  purchased  the  year  previous,  and 

in  the  neighbor! d  of  their  parents   they  lived 

tniti!  they  sold  their  farm  ami  Mr.  Leary  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  County  Farm 
Mareh  1,  19U4.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leary  have  one 
son.  James  Harold  Leary,  bom  January  21, 
1900. 

LEWIS,  Isaac-  Men  who  are  wont  to  declaim 
upon  their  scant  opportunities,  the  vicissitudes 
of  even  the  most  fortunate  life  or  the  slow  re- 
wards of  practical  industry,  should  take  heart 
from  the  experience  of  Isaac  Lewis,  than  whom 
no  citizen  of  Schuyler  County  has  been  handi- 
capped in  greater  degree  in  his  struggle  for  a 
recompense.  Nevertheless,  great  usefulness  has 
come  out  of  hi-  ndvorsitie-,  political  and  social 
prominence  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  his  keen 
mentality  and  philosophical  acceptance  of  fate, 
and  many  friends  brighten  his  Ufe  with  their 
appreciation  and  good  will.  This  well  known 
resident  of  Rushville  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Woodstock  Township,  Schuyler  County.  Ill- 
July  !).  18C5,  a  son  of  John  IT  and  Martha  (  Ken- 
nedy) Lewis,  the  former  born  in  Alabama,  and 
the  hitter  in  Ohio.  John  R.  Lewis  came  from 
Alabama  to  Brown  County,  11!.,  in  the  early 
days  of  State  history  and  finally  settled  in 
Woodstock  Township,  which  then  was  very 
sparsely  populated.  Here  he  cleared  his  land, 
engaged  in  farming  for  the  balance  of  his  active 
life,  and  died  on  the  farm  which  represented  the 
best  industry  of  his  life,  in  1901,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years. 

The  district  school  of  Woodstock  Township 
and  the  Rushville  Normal  School  contributed  to 
the  education  of  Isaac  Lewis.  Then,  as  now. 
he  was  an  earnest  student,  and  possessed  an 
inquiring  and  adaptive  mind.  He  early  was 
trained  to  the  practical  side  of  fanning,  and  il 
was  while  cutting  clover  \'ov  seed  at  the  age  of 
twenty  that  bis  team  rati  away,  and  through 
contact  with  the  machinery  he  lost  both  of  his 


hands,  a  less  sturdy  heart  would  have  been 
crushed  by  .  disastei  of  this  kind,  but  .Mr.  Lewis 
looked  on  th^  bright  side  of  his  affliction,  and 
resolved  that  so  material  a  catastrophe  should 
not  blight  his  capacity  for  usefulness  in  other 
directions.  .Natural  resource  has  overcome  al- 
most all  obstacles  in  connection  with  his  mis- 
hap, and  he  has  tilled  many  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  requiring  manual  as  well  as 
mental  skill.  / 

T\a-  pleasing  personality  and  line  trails  of 
Mr.  Lewis  won  him  a  wife  who  has  materially 
promoted  his  happiness  and  success,  and  who 
has  been  an  Invaluable  aid  to  him  in  the  trans- 
action of  his  general  and  political  business. 
Mrs.  Lewis  formerly  was  .Miss  Delia  Chitwood, 
daughter  of  W.  E.  and  Elizabeth  (Stutsman) 
Chitwood.  the  former  horn  in  Bainbridge  fowii 
ship,  and  the  hitler  in  Woodstock  Township. 
Schuyler  County,  111.,  and  who  have  always  been 
well  and  favorably  known  residents  of  Schuyler 
County.  Carefully  reared  and  practically  edu- 
cated, she  is  a  woman  of  good  sense  at 

'lT-     Early   in  life  she  entered  the  profession 

of  school  teaching  and  continued  in  that  line 
i  success,  up  to  the  time  of  assuming 
her  duties  as  deputy  in  the  office  of  the  '  ountj 
Clerk,  in  connection  with  her  husband,  in  which 
she  is  at  present  engaged. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
ever  since  attaining  his  majority,  and  as  a  politi- 
cal servant  of  the  people  has  found  an  important 
find  influential  field  of  activity.  lie  was  for 
eight  years  Assessor  of  Woodstock  Township, 
and  now  is  finishing  his  third  term  as  County 
Clerk,  having  been  elected  to  that  office  first  in 
1S0S.  His  last  election  was  November  'J.  1906, 
when  a  gratifying  majority  testified  to  their 
appreciation  of  his  integrity  and  ability  by  giving 
him  their  vote.  In  fraternal  circles  he  enjoys 
enviable  popularity,  and  is  a  member  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Willard  En- 
campment, Knights  of  Pythias  and  Rebekas. 
In  religion  lie  is  a  Presbyterian. 

LICKEY,  John  Wesley.— The  successful  fun- 
eral director  of  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  a  long  way  removed  from  his  proto- 
type of  even  a  decade  ago.  While  members  of 
the  profession  can  seemingly  never  attain  the 
results  achieved  by  the  Egyptians,  whose  art 
was  inspired  by  their  belief  in  bodily  .as  well 
as  spiritual  immortality,  science  more  and  more 
is  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  present  generation 
of  embaliners,  creating  out  of  what  formerly  was 
crude  and  repellant,  an  art  and  science-com- 
bined. Representatives  of  this  latter-day  ad- 
vancement is  the  business  ,,f  J.  \v.  Liokey  & 
Company,  of  Rushville.  who.  in  connection  with 
the  conducting  of  funerals,  embalming,  and  sup- 
plying caskets  and  other  burial  paraphernalia, 
carry  a  varied  stock  of  art  goods,  and  mouldings. 

John  Wesle:    Lickey,  establisher  of  thi    | 
ent  firm,  was  born  in  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio. 
December  K.   1S52.   and   is  a   -on   of  Wilson  and 
Hannah    (Hill)    Lickey,    natives    also    of    Ohio. 
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Mr.  Lickey  is  named  for  his  grand-fathers,  John 
Lickey  and  Wesley  Hill,  the  former  of  whom 
was  bom  and  spent  his  entire  life  in  Ohio, 
while  the  latter  came  at  an  early  day  to  Illi- 
nois, locating  in  the  vicinity  of  Brooklyn.  In 
lS-iO  Mr.  Hill  went  to  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  to  en- 
gage in  gold  mining,  and  while  there  his  wife 
died,  a  fact  which  rendered  his  home-coming 
inexpressibly  sad.  lie  survived  lor  several 
years,  however,  his  death  finally  occurring 
in  Warren  County.  111.  Wilson  Lickey  came 
to  the  vicinity  of  Brooklyn,  111.,  in  Is.Vp, 
when  John  Wesley  was  three  years  old,  and  in 
1SU1  removed  to  Vermont  Township,  Fulton 
County,  where  lie  followed  general  farming  and 
stock-raising  until  1S<>7.  in-  then  bought  the 
Schenk  farm  near  Brooklyn,  Schuyler  County. 
and  died  there  in  1S0C,  leaving  to  the  wife  who 
survives  him.  and  who  stil!  occupies  the  old 
place,  a  splendidly  improved  and  valuable  prop- 
erty. Wilson  Li.key  and  wife  hail  seven  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  died  hi  infancy.  The  oldest 
son.  James  William,  lives  on  the  old  place; 
Newton  and  Abraham  f twins)  have  farms  ad- 
joining the  old  homestead  in  Brooklyn  Town- 
ship; Jane  is  the  wile  ol  Leroy  Swift,  a  farmer 
of  McDonough  County.  111.:  .aid  Emma  lives  at 
home  with  her  mother.  Mr.  Lickey  was  a  quiet, 
unpretentious  man.  a  Republican  ill  politics,  and 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  led 
a  well  balanced  and  industrious  life,  and  was 
highly  respected  by  all   who  knew  him. 

The  oldest  in  bis  father's  family,  John  Wesley 
lackey,  early  assumed  prominent  responsibility 
upon  the  home  Farm,  and  largely  through  the 
application  of  his  leisure  to  studious  pursuits, 
acquired  a  liberal  and  practical  education. 
March  30,  1S7S,  be  married  Mary  M.  Arick, 
step-daughter  of  William  Loring.  Mrs.  Lickey 
was  also  born  in  Ohio,  and  lost  her  father, 
Henry  Arick.  in  the  Civil  War.  he  bavin-  en- 
listed in  an  Ohio  n?giment.  and  through  expos- 
ure while  waiting  on  the  sick  contracted  the  ill- 
ness which  proved  fatal.  Mrs.  Lickey  came  to 
Illinois  with  her  mother  who  subsequently  be- 
came the  wife  of  William  Loring.  She  received 
an  excellent  education  in  the  district  and  nor- 
mal schools  of  Rushville.  and  after  completing 
her  training,  was  for  several  years  one  of  the 
popular  and  successful  educators  of  Schuyler 
County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lickey  began  house- 
keeping in  Brooklyn  Townshln.  and  at  the  end 
of  five  vears,  bavins  sold  their  farm  located  in 
Rushville.  where  Mr.  Lickey  followed  his  early 
trade  of  carpentering  and  building  until  about 
18S8.  He  then  emraged  in  the  grain  and  el  v.i- 
tor  business  with  J.  B.  Stewart  &  Company,  and 
In  1K02  removed  to  Industry,  and  engaged  in  the 
furniture  and  undertakinsr  business.  So  success- 
ful was  he  in  this  line  of  activity  that,  in  isnr,. 
be  sold  out  his  hnshiesv  in  order  to  move  to  a 
larger  city,  atal  in.  1S0S  he  purchased  the  sto  '; 
of  the  People's  Furniture  Company, 
th"  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Liokey  & 
Reece.  Mr.  Reece  was  a  graduate  embalmer. 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death.  May  -1.  1901.  was 


greatly  missed  as  one.  ol  the  best  exponents  of 
ins  occupation  in  Schuyler  County.  The  firm 
then  was  changed  to  J.  \V.  lackey  cV  Company. 
the  junior  pinner  being  Kobcrt  A.  Lawler,  ton- 
in-lavv  of  .Mr.  Lickey,  mil  husband  of  his  only 
child,  Myrtle  Lickey.  Mrs.  Lickey  also  is  a 
practical  embaluier,  ami  has  been  of  great  as- 
sistance to  her  husband  in  promoting  his  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Lickey  is  a  member  ol  the  Embalni- 
ers  Stan-  Association,  and  Mam:.-  in  the  first 
rank  of  the-,,  who  follow  hi  necessary  calling. 
He  has  a  unel-j  equipped  establishment,  ami  his 
patronage  is  recruited  from  all  parts  of  the 
township  aud  county,  lie  is  a  believer  in  hon- 
est method-  and  fair  representation,  and  has 
won  out  solely  through  hi-  grit  and  determina- 
tion, and  rare  common  sense.  Socially  he  is 
connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  Mystic  Workers,  Rebekas,  and  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  Mrs.  Lickej  is  also  a 
ne  tuber  of  the  Rebekas,  and  both  are  connected 
with  the  I'resbyterian  Church. 

LITTLE,  George.— Born  February  9,  1S08; 
died  March  5,  1S9G.  Of  the  early  settlers  who 
came  to  Schuyler  County  in  its  formative  period, 
there  were  lew  indeed  who  exerted  a  re  po- 
tent force  in  the  commercial  life  ol  the  commun- 
ity than  did  George  Little.  His  life  was  an  illus- 
tration ol  the  masterful  control  of  early  limita- 
tions, such  as  was  the  lol  of  the  pioneer  settlers, 
and  the  wise  utilization  of  ordinary  opportuni- 
ties tb;  i  \vi  e  available  to  the  many,  but  grasped 
by  few.  For  more  than  fifty  years  his  career 
was  idi'iitilied  with  the  business  interests  of 
Rushville,  and  his  name  will  long  be  remem- 
bered after  the  present  generation  has  passed 
away.  Mr.  Little  was  accompanied  by  bis  par- 
ents and  became  one  0f  the  builders  ot  Rush- 
ville, and  lived  to  see  the  city  achieve  its  mod- 
ern improvements  in  which  he  played  no  small 
part. 

George  Little  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Colum- 
bia, Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  February  9.  1S0S, 
and  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  His  father, 
James  Little,  was  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Lister, 
Ireland,  in  17S6,  and  his  paternal  grandfather, 
James  Little — or  Lytic,  as  the  name  then  was 
spelled— was  a  native  of  Scotland.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Rebecca  Greer. 

It  was  in  1S30  that  Mr.  Little  made  his  first 
visit  to  Rushville  and  he  journeyed  from  the 
East  on  horseback  to  look  the  country  over,  and 
was  so  well  satisfied  that  he  returned  the  follow- 
ing year  making  the  journey  by  way  of  the 
Ohio  and  Illinois  Rivers.  At  this  early  day 
Mr.  Little  was  young,  energetic  and  resourceful 
and,  seeing  the  possibilities  of  a  mercantile 
career,  at  ouce  engaged  in  business  in  a  small 
way.  Later  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr. 
Adam  Duiilap,  and  conducted  a  -tore  on  tie  eat 
side  of  the  public  square.  His  store  conformed 
io  the  hie;  ]  of  merchandising  in  those  days  and 
was  a  motley  collection  of  groceries,  wearing 
apparel  dt  tgs  and  sundries.  Its  erudeiiess 
and   crowded   appearance  disappeared,   however. 
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villi  Hi"  ii  113 nc >\ , miMii  of  :li.'  commuuity,  ami  at 
all  times  arose.  10  tin-  .•nuu.vurj  created  by  an 
increase  of.  population  and  rehnemciit  of   ideas. 

formed,  which  continued   until   the  death  of  Mr. 

on  the  south  side  of  the  square,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilson  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  but  ill  IS53 
the  stock  was  removed  to  the  present  location  of 
The  George  Little  store,  a  handsome  three-story 
building  erected  by  the  founder  of  the  business 
in    IS!  11. 

The  linn  of  Little  &  Ray  did  a  tremendous 
business  in  early  pioneer  times,  and  in  addition 
to  general  merchandising  they  engaged  in  pork- 
packing,  and  later  established  the  tirst  bank  in 
the  city,  the  history  of  which  is  given  in  the 
history  of  the  county. 

In  his  business  affairs  Mr.  Little  took  keen 
pleasure  and.  at  a  lime  in  life  when  most  nieu 
would  have  sought  pleasure  in  rest  and  recrea- 
tion, he  found  his  greatest  satisfaction  in  direct 
iug  the  business  lie  had  founded,  and  which  is  to- 
day continued  under  Ins  name  as  an  incorporated 
company. 

On  September  1.  1S40,  Mr.  Little  was  married 
to  Miss  Jane  Lloyd,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  To  them 
were  born  three  children  only  one  of  whom, 
Mrs.  Mary  Scripps,  lived  to  reach  adult  age.  but 
Who  died  in  IS. J.  leaving  two  young  sons,  John 
Locke  and  George  Henrj  Scr'i]  ,  to  Mr.  Little's 
care.  February  10,  1S52,  be  was  again  married, 
this  time  to  Miss  Lydia  Elizabeth  Scripps,  who 
died  March  -1.  190U  To  them  were  born  Ave 
children,  and  the  surviving  ones  are:  John  S., 
Grace  ami  Virginia  E. 

inning  his  long  and  active  life  Mr.  Little  lived 
close  to  high  ideals,  and  bis  citizenship  was  such 
that  it  imparted  strength  and  substantiality  to 
every  undertaking  in  which  bis  worth  and  ability 
were  enlisted,  lie  was  companionable  and  well 
posted,  observing  the  world  from  a  wide  range, 
and  ever  retained  his  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
mankind  and  iu  the  existence  of  opportunity  for 
all  who  seek  it.  A  man  of  strong  purpose, 
steady  application  and  keen  perception,  he 
forged  his  way  to  the  front  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts,  and  his  long,  busy  life  contributed  much 

county  which  constituted  the  theater  of  his  activ- 
ity. In  manner  he  was  quiet  and  unostentatious, 
avoiding  all  publicity  and  craving  no  official  or 
political  recognition:  and  yet  he  was  ever  ready 
to  lend  his  personal  support  to  every  industrial 
and  soeial  movement  that  was  for  the  besl  in- 
terests of  the  community.  In  polities  Mr.  Little 
was  a  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  participated  in  its  tirst  organi- 
zation in  Schuyler  County  and  maintained  his 
allegiance  to  the  party's  principles  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

LITTLE,  John  Scripps.—  Of  the  men   who  are 

lending  dignity,  strength  and  special  qualifica- 
tions to  the  banking  business  in  Rushville,  none 
are    held    in    higher   esteem    than    John    Scripps 


Little.  Mi-.  Little  is  forty-two  years  old.  having 
been  bom  in  Kushvillo  February  -■'•,  IStH,  and 
substantially  re  than  twenty  years  of  his  busi- 
ness life  have  been  devoted  i„  the  study  of  mone- 
tary science.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools.,  and  earlj  developed  a  taste  for  the  kind 
of  routine  and  precision  wliieh  are  among  the 
most  valuable  assets  of  the  embryo  banker,  in 
1SS4  entering  into  the  banking  business  practic- 
ally in  1  omieetion  with  the  Lank  of  Rushville. 
He  is  a  man  of  pli  asing  personality,  and  has  the 
faculty  of  making  ami  keeping  friends.  Socially 
he  is  connected  with  the  Masons,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  L'niou  League  and  Hamilton  Clubs  of 
Chicago.  He  is  a  Republican  in  polities,  and  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Mr.  Little  is  of  Scotch-Irish-Euglish  ancestry, 

a   son  of  C -c  and   Lydia   E.    (Scripps)    Little, 

the  former  a  native  of  Columbia,  l'a.,  and  the 
latter  born  in  Jackson,  Mo.  His  paternal  grand- 
parents were  James  and  Rebecca  (Greer)  Little, 
the  former  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and 
his  paternal  great-grandfather  was  James  1  itlle, 
or  Lytic,  as  the  name  then  was  spelled,  who  was 
born  in  Scotland,  married  a  Miss  Martin,  and 
settled  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.  The  mater- 
nal grandparents  of  Mr.  Little  .were  George 
Henry  and  Mary  (littler)  Scripps,  natives  of 
London,  England,  and  Tennessee,  respectively, 
and  his  maternal  great-grandparents  were  Wil- 
liam Armager  and  Grace  (Locke)  Scrip],.-,, 
natives  of  England,  the  former  born  in  the 
quaint  cathedral  town  of  Ely. 

LINCOLN,  Charles,  a  greatly  respected  veteran 
of  the  civil  War,  who  was  formerly  engaged  iu 
farming  in  Littleton  Township,  Schuyler  County, 
111.,  but  in  recent  years,  has  been  a  resident  of 
the  village  of  Littleton,  when'  lie  lives  in  retire- 
ment from  active  pursuits,  was  born  in  Brook- 
lyn. 111..  June  10,  isil.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  son  of 
Jefferson  and  Sarah  (Ryan)  Lincoln.  Jefferson 
Lincoln  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War,  ami 
after  returning  from  Mexico,  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, joining  the  eager  throng  of  men  who 
made  their  way  to  the  gold  tields  in  1849  in  quest 
of  the  precious  metal.  When  starting  homeward 
again,  his  journey  having  already  begun,  he  mot 
an  old  friend  who  induced  him  to  remain  in 
California  for  a  time,  and  from  that  period  he 
was  never  again  heard  from.  Two  years  after 
the  latest  advices  from  him.  his  wife  moved  to 
Frederick.  111.,  and  made  her  home  in  Rushville, 
ill.,  until  the  date  of  her  death.  Charles  Lin- 
coln remained  with  bis  mother  until  the  summer 
of  1m;_'.  when  he  entered  tiie  army,  receiving  his 
education  during  his  term  of  service.  He  en- 
listed at  Rushville  in  August  of  thai  year,  in 
Company  C.  One-hundred  and  N'iueteentli  Regi- 
ment Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  his  regiment 
being  mustered  in  at  Quincy  and  constituting  a 
part  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  <\n-\><.  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith.  lb'  was  in  the  Army 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  rook  part  in  many  of  the 

■Ms  in   that  departnii  nt.     Cpo 
charge  from  the  service  in  the  spring  of   1S05,  he 
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stayed  a  month  at  Mobile.  Ala.,  ami  then  came 
by  boat  to  St.  Louis,  ami  up  the  Illinois  River, 
going    tn    Springfield,    III.,   and    finally    returning 

afterwards  bought  eighty  acre.*  of  land  in  Section 
13,  Littleton  Township,  on  which  he  followed 
fanning  for  fifteen  years.  Selling  out  at  the 
end  of  tli.it  period,  he  withdrew  from  active 
labor,  purchasing  a  residence  in  Littleton,  111., 
which  has  .since  been  the  family  home. 

Mr.  Lincoln  lias  been  twice  married,  his  first 
marriage  taking  place  in  the  fall  of  LSOC,  when 
he  was  wedded  to  Anna  Palmer.  ;i  native  of  K  .'- 
land.  By  her  he  had  nine  children,  as  follows: 
Mary  Jane  I  Mrs.  David  Gay),  of  Oakland 
Township,  Schuyler  County;  William,  a  resident 
of  Canton,  Fulton  County,  111.:  Sarah  O.  (Mrs. 
Usury),  of  Iudu.-try  Township.  MeDouougb 
County,  ill.;  Alfred  Barton,  who  lives  at  Adair. 
111.;  Oscar,  whose  homo  is  in  Canada;  Charles 
E.,  of  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.:  James,  who  lives  in 
Canada;  Thomas,  a  farmer  of  Littleton  Town- 
ship; and  Nellie  Bertha,  who  died  in  1S03,  at 
the  age  of  seven  years.  Anna  (Palmer)  Lin- 
coln departed  this  life  March  12,  1S!)S.  On  No- 
vember 11,  1SO0,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  joined  iu 
matrimony  with  Margaret  L.  Given,  who  was 
born  in  Wayne  County.  111.,  February  5.   1840.  a 

Quiney;  111.  The  father  of  Mr.  Charles  Lin- 
coln was  a  cousin  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

In  polities.  Charles  Lincoln  is  identified  with 
the  Republican  party;  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Army  Post  of  Rushville.  His  religious 
connection,  as  also  that  of  his  wife,  is  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  lie  is  deeply  re- 
spected, not  only  Cor  his  excellent  qualities  as  a 
man  and  citizen,  hut  because  of  his  worthy  rec- 
ord as  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  Schuyler 
County's  representatives  in  the  great  struggle 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

LOGSDON,  George  William. — Visitors  to  a 
farm  lying  on  Section  20.  Bainhridge  Township, 
are  invariably  pleased  wi  li  the  well-kept  or- 
chards, neat  buildings  and  cultivated  fields,  nor 
are  they  less  pleased  with  the  picturesque  en- 
vironment and  the  splendid  view.  Standing  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  farm  (which,  according 
to  government  reports,  is  only  one  and  a  half 
feet  lower  than  the  highest  point  in  the  State, 
near  Galena  I.  the  eye  beholds  a.  delightful  vision 
of  smiling  valleys,  thriving  towns,  neat  farms 
and  waving  fields,  and  one  recognizes  as  never 
before  the  fascinating  environment  of  the  Illi- 
nois agriculturist.  The  farm  is  owned  ami  oper- 
ated by  George  William  Logsdon.  who  has  been  a 
resident  of  Schuyler  County  since  boyhood. 
While  he  is  proud  of  the  entire  estate,  perhaps 
he  finds  his  chief  source  of  gratification  in  the 
poach  orchard  of  eight  acres  containing  all  of 
the  finest  varieties  of  that  luscious  fruit  and  said 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  or, -hard-  of  its  kind 
entire  State.     There  are  now  1000  fruit  bearing 


'chard,  and  in  addition   there  is  a 

i  tile  Logsdon  family  w  ill  I..'  found 

t  to  say  in  this  r  mnection,  that 
cj  •  Pari  er)  Lngsdon  moved  fro  ,i 
,   111.,   to  Schuyler  County   iu   1844 


\\. 


ill, 


ents  to  Schuyler  County,  where  he  attended  the 
district  schools.  Later  he  v  :is  sent  to  the  Gem 
City  Business  College  in  Quiney.  On  bis  re- 
turn to  Schuyler  County  he  taught  scl !  for  two 

terms  iu  the  couuty  where  lie  «  is  horn,  but 
afterward  devoted  his  time  to  clearing  land  and 
cultivating  a  farm. 

In  lv.n  Mr.  Logsdon  married  Miss  Margaret 
.1.  Kirkham,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Clara  Kirk- 
ham,  both  of  Scotch  lineage,  in  an  •■  irl.v  day 
her  father  came  from  his  native  Stale  of  Indiana 
to  Schuyler  County.  I"-.  where  he  and  his  wife 
make  their  home  in  Bainhridge  Township.  'J  he 
year  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Logsdon  boughl  100 
acres  on  Section  -'•>.  where  he  has  since  engaged 
in  til  iug  the  soil,  raising  stock  of  good  gftul  'S, 
and  developing  one  ol  the  finest  peach  orchards 
in  tli"  State.  Of  his  marriage  seven  i  hi  In 
were  horn,  namely:  Lucy  C.  Setb  1  >..  Goldie  !"... 
Linma  Lou   (who  dad  in   infaiicv).  Mary  Agnes 

(who  died  at   the  ag three  years),  Ruth  A. 

and  George  M.  Fraternally  Mr.  Logsdon  is  a 
Mason,  a  member  of  Cass  Lodge  of  Beardstown. 
111.,  and  an  anient  believer  in  the  philanthropic 
principles  of  that  organization.  Ail  through  his 
life  he  has  made  a  study  of  the  money  question. 
which  he  considers  one  of  our  mosl  import  int 
national  problems.  The  result  of  his  study  has 
m  to  co-operate  with  the  Greenback  or 
Populist  party,  whose  principles  he  firmly  be- 
lieves to  be  based  on  justice,  and  ever  since  cast- 
ing his  ballot  for  Peter  Cooper,  he  has  never 
swerved  in  his  allegiance  to  the  men  and  meas- 
ures pledged  to  scute  for  our  country  those 
monetary  changes  which  he  believes  to  he  essen- 
tial to  business  success  and  permanent  pros- 
perity. 

LOGSDON,  Jacob.— Prominent  among  the  pro- 
gressive and  successful  descendants  of  pioneers 
of  Schuyler  County  is  Jacob  Logsdon.  who. 
through  the  exercise  of  practical  and  praise- 
qualitii  s.  1  as  become  the  owner  of  a 
farm  of  2".0  acres  in  Bainhridge  and  Woodstock 
Townships,  and  who  is  further  recognized  as  a 
leader  ill  political  and  social  undertakings,  and 
is  a  stock-holder  in  the  Bank  of  Schuyler  County. 
Mr.  Logsdon  was  born  near  Cooperstown,  Brown 
Con  fv.  111..  March  13.  1S58.  a  sou  of  Joseph 
Logsdon.  well  known  in  the  -arlier  annals  of 
t\  rmh  ..  in  this  par!  ol  the  State. 

Until  reaching  his  twenty-sixth  year  Mr.  Logs- 
don rei    i in,  .1  on  his  fathers  farm,  bai 
to    Schuyler   County   in    18(55.     ITis  education    ia 
that  furnished  in  the  district  schools,  and  on  this 
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practical  foundation  he  ha>  built  a  character 
ami  capRcitj  tor  usefulness  which  well  maj  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  you  ...    ;cui  ra 

tion.  In  1SS4,  Mr.  1...--  km  sought  lo  u\  his 
fortunes  in  the  state  oi  Kansas,  but  after  a 
brief  experience  in  Cowl  d   Sedgwick  Coun- 

ties, was  taken  iu  and  returned  to  in-  S<  u  i;  ■  i' 
County  home  tor  recuperation.  Convinced  that 
he  lived  in  a  preitj  go-  .  ]  :;  of  the  United 
States,  he  since  lias  uutdc  this  his  home,  and  as 
soon  as  he  recovered  trom  his  illness  hi  i  tiled 
land  and  bought  and  fed  ftittle.  Thrifty  and 
far-sighted,  he  laid  by  all  ;■  ■  bli  oi  liis  earn 
ings,  and  in  1SS5  bought  his  tir.si  eight.v  acres  of 
land,  in  Section  12,  \\  >od  to  k  township,  which 
at  that  time  was  practically  destitute  of  improve 
ments.  For  two  year-  he  farmed  this  land,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1SSS  built  a  small  three-room 
house.  October  17,  ISsS,  he  married  Amelia  lirube. 
daughter  of  Lewis  11  Krohe,  and  bom  in  Baiu- 
bridge  Township,  Schuyler  County,  Dei  uber 
20,  1863.  Installing  his  young  wife  in  the  little 
house,  the  housekeeping  and  land  developing 
went  hand  in  hand:  children  came  to  gladden  the 
parents  and  bring  sunshine  into  the  well  kept 
home,  and  a  spirit  of  harmotn  and  success  grew 
out  of  earnest  toil  and  unremitting  co-operation. 
In  1903  the  house  thai  had  witnessed  so  many 
changes  and   given   shelter  in   so   many   storms. 

gave  place  to  the  modern  structure  now  occ 1 

by  the  family,  which  has  eight  large  rooms  all 
airy  and  well  furnished.  There  are  few  rural 
homes  in  the  county  which  afford  so  many  ad- 
vantages as  does  this  one.  and  in  which  is  ex- 
pressed such  interest  for  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  well  being  of  its  inhabitants.  With 
the  latest  magazines  and  periodicals  always  on 
hand,  with  opportunities  for  music  and  varied 
entertainment,  and  with  the  most  genial  and 
delightful  of  outdoor  surroundings,  this  farm 
may  be  called  an  ideal  one  of  its  kind,  ami  it  is 
widely  considered  one  of  the  most  hospitable  and 
productive. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Logsdon  have  been  horn  five 
daughters,  of  whom  Amy  Louisa,  a  graduate  of 
the  Rushville  High  School,  class  of  190S,  gives 
promise  of  literary  success,  having  already  con- 
tributed many  readable  articles  to  current  peri- 
odicals; Ada  Leonora,  born  January  20,  1S92, 
is  attending  the  Rushville  High  School; 
Sophia  Ellen  Lucy  was  born  August  11.  l.y.U  ; 
Viola  Agnes  was  bora  July  11.  1S95 ;  and  Violet 
Augusta  was  born  October  3.  1899.  The  chil- 
dren are  receiving  every  advantage  which  means 
and  intelligent  dire,  tion  can  command,  and  will 
ho  proficient  in  musical  and  other  accomplish- 
ments. The  parents  of  this  interesting  family 
are  enthusiastic  sharers  of  the  interests  ol  tl  ir 
children,  and  as  a  result  they  arc  their  boon 
companions  and  most  confidential  advisers. 
From  sue],  an  atmosphere  come  the  best  men  ind 
women  in  the  land.  Sometime  since  Mr.  Logs- 
don retired  from  active  labors  on  the  farm,  but 
he  still  supervises  its  management,  and  is  as 
keenly  interested  as  ever  in  its  output  and  im- 
provement,    lie    is    a    generous    contributor    to 


many  worthy  causes,  is  an  earnest  if  not  an  ac- 
tive Democrat,  and  fraternally  is  an  honored 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  I  i  .- 
lows.  He  ha-  been  a  stock-holder  iu  the  Bank 
of   Schuyler  County  since  l:)02. 

LOGSDON,  Hon.  Perry.— It  would  he  difficult 
to  hud  an  old  resident  of  Schuyler  County  to 
whom  the  name  ot  Perry  Logsdon  is  unfamiliar, 
tor  Mr.  Logsdon  has  been  lung  and  intimately 
associated  with  the  agricultural  and  political 
lift-  of  tic-  county,  and  has  been  especially  promi- 
nent iu  Woodstock  Township,  long  his  home  and 
headquarters.  Thirty-five  years  and  more  have 
passed  sin  e  he  acquired  his  grst  landed  estate 
in  the  township,  the  date  ol  his  purchase  having 
been  December  23,  1S71,  and  the  amount.  L20 
a  n  -  ol  Sei  ion  11.  About  two  years  after  ac- 
quiring his  first  property  he  erected  a  commodi- 
ous residence  on  Section  J,  and  in  this  attractive 
re  has  since  remained,  welcoming  to  its 
■  walls  the  many  friends  whom  he  has 
won  .n  a  long  and  honorable  career.  At  this 
writing  he  owns  393  acres,  all  within  Woodsto  k 
Township  except  an  eighty-acre  tract  in  Bain- 
bridge  Township. 

Lorn  iu  Madison  County,  Ivy.,  July  8,  1S42, 
retry  Logsdon  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Lucy 
(Parker)  Logsdon,  also  natives  of  Madison 
County.  When  he  was  eighteen  months  old  he 
•.,.  *  hroughi  to  Illinois  by  his" parents,  who  set- 
tled in  Brown  County  and  remained  there  from 
1S44    until    ISGo.     During    the   latter  year    they 

removed    to   Schuyler   County,   settling   in    W .1- 

stoek  Township  win-re  the  father  died  June  II, 
l'.iOO.  at  the  ace  of  ninety-one.  and  the  mother 
Maj  30,  1S92.  at  the  ace  of  seventy-eight  years. 
Nothing  of  especial  importance  occurred  in  the 
,  rli  lifi  of  Perry  Logsdon  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  <  ril  War  turned  his  mind  from  the  stud- 
ies ol  school  and  the  work  on  the  farm  to  graver 
duties  connected  with  citizenship.  December  l. 
l.Sfil,  his  name  was  enrolled  and  he  was  mus- 
tered in  as  a  member  of  Company  II.  Fiftieth 
Illinois  Infantry  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The  date  of 
his  enlistment  papers  should  have  been  one 
month  earlier,  as  he  had  been  accepted  as  a  vol- 
unteer at  that  time. 

The  Fiftieth  Regiment  took  part  in  many  long 
marches  and  hard-fought  battles,  and  Mr.  Logs- 
don endured  all  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  a 
soldier's  life.  Among  his  first  engagements  in 
which  he  participated  were  those  at  Forts  Henry 
and  Donolson.  at  Shiloh  and  Corinth.  Miss., 
and  Res  ica.  Tenn..  after  which  lie  fought*  at 
Altoona  and  Bentonville.  From  Januarv  of 
1SR4  the  history  of  his  regiment  is  that  of  Sher- 
man's army  in  its  march  to  the  sea.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  the  regiment  participated  in  the  Grand 
Review  at  Washington  and  Mr.  Logsdon  was 
mustered  out  July  13.  1S05,  as  First  Lieutenant 
of  his  company.  During  his  absence  in  til 
his  parents  bad  removed  from  Brown  I  ■  Schuy- 
ler County,  and  hither  he  came  after  receiving 
an  honorable  discharge.  On  Fridaj 
the  new  home  of  his  parents  nnd.  on  Mond 
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lowing,  began  work  in  the  harvest  field,  after 
which  he  continued  actively  engaged  iu  farming 
pursuits. 

The  marriage  of  Perry  Logsdon  and  Miss  Liz- 
zie Byers  was  solemnized  Sei>teniUer  5,  IbOT,  in  a 
log  cabin  erected  on  the  day  oi  tlie  inauguration 
of  William  Henry  Harrison  as  President  of  the 
United  .States.  Tiny  are  the  parents  of  three 
children:  Luella,  at  home;  Julia,  widow  of 
George  Howell,  and  now  living  with  her  parents: 
and  Charles,  who  married  Grace  Cox  ol  Coopers- 
town,  has  one  sun.  Russell,  and  oiie  daugh- 
ter, Greta  Corine.  The  sou  is  engaged  in  farm- 
ing on  Section  2,  Woodstock  Township.  Mrs. 
Logsdon  is  an  earnest  member  of  the  Met! 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Mr.  Logsdon  is  a  con- 
tributor to  the  same,  as  well  as  to  all  religious 
movements,  although  not  personally  identified 
with  any  denomination.  Politically  he  has  been 
a  local  Republican  leader  for  years.  During  the 
'seventies  be  was  Township  Assessor  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  from  Woodstock 
Township.  It  is  evidence  of  his  popularity  that 
he  was  several  times  elected  Supervisor  in  face 
of  a  customary  Democratic  majority  iu  his  town- 
ship. Among  all  classes  of  people  and  all  par- 
ties, he  is  admired  and  honored  as  an  able  citi- 
zen and  honored  veteran  of  the  war.  A  high 
honor  came  to  him  during  1SS4.  in  ins  • 
as  Representative  in  the  Thirty-fourth  General 
Assembly,  comprising  the  counties  of  Schuyler, 
Cass,  Mason  and  Menard,  and  four  years  later 
he  was  again  chosen  to  the  same  position.  Dur- 
ing his  service  as  Representative  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  many  important  committees  and  always 
voted  for  the  interest  of  the  people,  winning  an 
enviable  position  in  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituents.    One  of  th me     irable  incidents 

in  connection  with  his  membership  in  the  Legis- 
lature, was  i,is  attitude  as  one  of  the  patriotic 
"One  Hundred  and  Three"  who  determinedly  and 
persistently  stood  for  the  election  of  Gen.  John 
A.  Logan  to  the  Uuited  Slates  Senate.  In  that 
critical  period  Mr.  Logsdon  acquitted  himself 
with  honor  and  fearlessness,  and  won  a  reputa- 
tion by  n.i  means  limited  to  Ids  own  district.  The 
county  which,  for  so  many  years,  lias  benefited 
by  his  loyal  citizenship,  is  dear  to  him  by  the  ties 
of  long  association,  and  he  lias  been  a  persistent 
champion  of  nil  measures  for  its  benefit.  In  the 
city  of  Rushville.  where  he  is  a  Bank  Director, 
Me  has  a  large  number  of  friends  among  the  most 
honored  social  circles,  and  his  pleasant  coun- 
try home  has  been  the  scene  of  many  reunions  of 
the  old  friends  of  the  family. 

LOOP,  Josiah. — The  genealogy  of  this  well- 
known  farmer  of  Sc.lmyler  County  is  traced  to 
Germany,  whence  some  of  the  name  crossed  the 
Ocean  to  America  in  a  very  early  period  of  our 
country's  history.  The  records  show  that  George 
Loop  removed  from  Ohio  to  Indian  i  and  thence 
to  Illinois,  where  he  died  in  Clark  County.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Ohio  his  son  David  was  horn, 
and  from  there  he  accompanied  the  family  to 
Indiana,  where  he  met  and  married  Mary  Beach. 


a  native  ol  Peunsylvauia.  About  IS47  they  re- 
moved from  Indiaua  to  Illinois  and  settled  at 
Ploasantview,  Schuyler  County,  where  he  built 
ins  first  home  in  Illinois.  While  he  made  farm- 
ing his  principal  occupation,  he  was  hand. 
tools  and  did  other  work,  Lor  a  time  following 
the  cooper  s  trade.  '1  be  shoes  that  his  ..•■..  . 
wore  were  often  of  his  own  workmanship,  for 
he  li  id  [i  ki  d  up  ...  u  -•  elli  i  I  know  •  dge  of  the 
shoemaker's  trade. 

Leaving  Pleasantvi   w ut  ISoa,  David  Loop 

removed  to  Missouri  ami  entered  government 
land  in  Scotland  Count;  .  but  in  1 - 
ol  the  propertj  and  returned  to  llliuois.  Shortly 
afterward  be  bought  eighty  acres  ou  Section  l. 
Huntsvillc  Jov,  uship,  Scbu.\ ..  r  i  'ounti .  besides 
t'ortj  acres  in  Birmingham  Township.  The  land 
was  in  its  primeval  stateof  wild  no  ; 

having  yet  been  made  at  placing  it  under  cul- 
tivation and  iis  agricultural  possibilities  beii  ; 
unknown.  After  building  a  house  he  at  once 
sk  of  breaking  ground  and 
1  is  first  crops.  The  results  were  grati- 
i.\  ii  g  and  he  continued  on  the  plai  e  until 
3S70,  at  which  time  lie  had  about  300  acres. 
During  that  year  he  removed  to  Carthage.  Han- 
cock County,  where  he  bough l  a  house  with  fotir 
acres  Ol  -round.  Having  sold  this  place  iu 
18S4,  he  bought  property  in  Camden  village, 
where  lie  died  in  ISsT,  his  wife  passing  away 
eleven  months  later. 

In  the  family  of  David  Loop  there  were  ten 
children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  two  daughters 
arc  now  living.  One  child  died  iu  infancy;  Sa- 
manthn  died  about  1002:  George,  who  was  a 
soldier  iu  Company  li.  Seventy-eighth  Illinois 
Infantry,  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  died 
about   100";  Amanda   is  the  widow  of  Xicholas 

Burw I  and  resides  at  Galesburg.  111.;  John,  of 

Augusta.  Hancock  County,  was  a  member  of 
Company  K.  Fifty-ninth  Illinois  infantry,  and 
served  from  July.  1801.  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Next  in  order  of  birth  was  Josiah.  horn 
in  Vermillion  County.  Ind.,  July  5,  1844.  Mary. 
Mrs.  Robert  Redding,  is  deceased,  as  is  also 
Caroline,  who  was  the  wife  of  J.  M.  Walters,  of 
Keokuk.  Iowa.  Catherine  is  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Amos  Rigney,  of  the  United  Brethren  CI 
and  they  make  their  home  in  Adair,  MeDonough 
Conn  .  111.  The  father  of  this  family  was  an 
influential  member  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church,  in  whose  doctrines  he  and  Ids  wife  were 
consistent  believers,  and  to  whose  support  he 
contributed  generously.  The  various  township 
offices  to  which  he  was  elected  he  filled  with 
fidelity  and  diligence.  It  was  his  privilege  to 
hear  the  illustrious  Lincoln  in  some  of  his  de- 
bates, and  the  first  speech  he  listened  to  was 
-eh  jent  to  convert  him  to  a  belief  in  Republican 
principles,  after  which  he  always  cast  his  ballot 
with  that  party. 

Upon  the  migration  of  the  family  to 
County  in  1*17.  Josiah  Loop  was  :l  child  three 
years  '  of    age      I  l  in  e    i1'-    •  irlj     rei  olle  lions 
cluster  around  the  scenes  familiar  in 
years.     With    the    exception    of    a    brii 
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Bluiitsville  Township  has  been  l  is  home  for  man v 
years.  When  I."  was  twenty  years  of  age  lie 
left  home  to  give  Ii  -  services  to  the  I'uiun  in  the 
Civil  War.  fiilistina  t>,  lol.er  :M.  ImW,  in  Com- 
pany   F,    Fort}  third    Illinois    Infi  niry,    ami    re- 

.  bly  discharged  in  < »,  tober  ol  1m;5.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Schuyler  County  he  resumed  farming 
pursuits,  in  IMW  he  married  Miss  Umim, 
daughter  of  John  ['ierce,  and  during  the  same 
year  he  and  his  bride  beiran  housekeeping  in 
Kansas,    where    he    and    a    brother,    .loin,    Loop, 

bought  land  in  Cherokee  C v.     w  hile 

his  home  there  his  wile  died  in  1873,  lea\  iug 
two  sons,  Sidney  I'.,  now  at  home,  and  Charles 
E.,  of  Chicago.  The  year  following  his  wife's 
death  he  returned  to  Illinois  and  resumed  farm- 
ing in  Schuyler  County,  where  in  1S70  he  mar- 
ried Mary  10.  Milton.  Afterward  he  bough) 
forty  acres,  to  which  lie  has  added  120  acres, 
making  a  quarter-section  farm  located  on  Sec- 
tion 12,  Huntsville  Township.  Of  his  second 
marriage  nine  children  were  horn,  namely:  Wil- 
liam, who  died  in  infancy:  John  I-:.,  a  farmer  in 
Birmingham  Township:  Mary  Alice,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  eighteen;  Amanda  .1.  (Mrs.  George 
Myers),  of  Camden.  Schuyler  County:  James  S.. 
at' home:  I.nhi  Belle,  who  died  in  infancy;  Ben- 
jamin X..  at  home:  Enoch  M.,  who  died  at  two 
years  of  age;  and  Amos,  at  home.  Mrs.  Loop 
is  a  member  ol  the  I  'hrisl  iau  <  'hmvh.  1  t 
tics  Mr.  Loop  votes  with  the  Republican  party. 
while  the  memory  of  war  times  is  kept  fresh 
through  association  with  comrades  in  the  Grand 
Army  Post,  of  which  he  is  an  active  member. 
Throughout  the  community  he  is  honored  as  n 
persevering  farmer,  patriotic  citizen  and  honor- 
able man.  one  whose  life  has  been  characterized 
by  integrity  and  whoso  success  is  richly  merited. 

LORING,  Jesse  Monroe,  a  well-known  and 
quite  popular  attorney-at-law,  of  Rushville,  111., 
who  commands  the  respect  and  confidence  n  n 
considerable  clientele,  and  has  an  excellent 
standing  in  the  estimation  of  the  general  public 
of  his  locality,  was  horn  in  Buona  Vista  Town- 
ship, Schuyler  County,  111..  February  11.  1S74. 
Mr.  Loring  is  a  son  of  William  IL  and  Sarah 
(Grug)  Loring,  natives  respectively  of  Wabash 
County,  111.,  and  Zanesvillo.  Ohio,  tire  father 
being  a  farmer  by  occupation.  The  I  tenia! 
grandfather  was  John  Loring,  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  maiden  name  of  whoso  wife  was  Utter.  In 
boyhood  Jesse  M.  Loring  attended  the  tl  ; et 
schools  of  Buona  Vista  Township  and  was  sub- 
sequently   a    student    of    the    Rushville    N al 

School.     IIi<  professional  education  was  obtained 
in  the  Chicago  College  of  Law.  from  which  insti- 
tution   he   was   graduated   in    1000.     After   com- 
pleting  his   legal    course,    he   devoted   his    atten- 
tion to  the  real  estate  and  loan  business,  i 
he  continued   until   1004.   «  ben   lie  entei  i 
the  practice  of  law  in  Rushville.     ITe  is  a  lawyer 
of  solid  attainments  and  is  recognized  as  on    of 
the  most  promising  among  Hie  younger  me 
of  the  Bar  of  Schuyler  County. 


On  i  ictober  I.  1U00,  Mr.  Loring  was  united  in 
marriage  with   Bessie  M.  Daunor,  who  was  born 

in  Astorh  .  Fultou  Comity,   111.,  and  r ived  her 

ediicatimi  in  the  district  schools  in  the  vicinity 
of  her  home.  One  child.  Marguerite  May.  has 
been  [he  result  of  this  union. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Loring  is  identified  with  the 
Bepub  icau  party,  and  wields  no  small  influence 
in  its  1.  I  coum  ils.  Fratef  tally,  he  is  alliliated 
with  the  a.  r.  &  a.  M.;  the  i.  o.  o.  r. :  r,u.  k. 
of  P.;  the  M.  W.  of  A.;  Mystic  Workers  of  the 
World  :  the  M.  P.  of  E. ;  and  1'.  gles.  His  re- 
ligious connection  is  with  the  Methodist  [epis- 
copal (  huivb.  of  which  his  wife  is  also  a  tu- 
ber, in  the  social  circles  of  Rusln  ille  both  arc 
held    iii    cordial    cstc.au   and    their    friends    are 


MALCOMSON,  Tames.-— A  representative  of  the 
whole  sou  led  and  dependable  transplanted  Irish- 
man was  found  in  .lames  Malcomson,  who, 
though  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  under 
the  pmiert ion  of  the  Stars  ami  stripes,  retained 
alwavs  traces  of  his  virile  national 
,  -:  ,  .,  of  the  quality  of  adaptability  which 
makes  Ins  country  men  at  home  in  any  clime  and 
in  alinosi  any  occupation.  Mr.  Malcomson  was 
bom  m  December,  1825,  in  Count}  Down.  Ire- 
land, a  principal  maritime  and  agricultural  sec- 
tion, n  -  .it  of  Robert  and  Ann  (Clelaud)  Mal- 
fonison.  neither  of  whoni  ever  strayed  from  the 
humble  surroundings  of  their  native   land. 

Average    advantages   and    an    observing    mind 
created   ambitions    in    the   mind    of    James    Mal- 
oon  «  ,     which  never  could  have  found  i 
in  the  laud  of  bis  forefathers.     He  v*  is     * 
two  years  old  when   he  embarked   for  America, 
and  his  first  stopping  place  was  New  York  City, 
where   he   worked   at    shoeniakiug  several    years, 
and  where,  in   1S51,  he  was  united   in  marriage 
to    Vnn   Royle,  a   native  of  County  Tyrone,   Ire- 
laud,  who  came  to  the  United  St: 
tor  in  1850.    Mr.  Malcomson  continued     ■  pi;   I    - 
trade  in  New   York  until  moving  to  Y 
Ohio    and  from  there  he  came  to  Pleasantview, 
Rushville  Township  in   1872.  the  pan  ■  remain 
nt       -  ho  ne  until  his  death.  February  is.  1000. 
la    i     nois  he  abandoned  the  tools  of  the  shoe- 
maker  for  the   implements  of   the   farmer,   and 
sui  ci  oded  well  at  •--ei, oral  farming  and     tool    f 
ing.  developing  his  valuable  property  into  one  of 
the  tnosi  fertile  and  homelike  places  in  the  town- 
ship.    Around  him  he  reared  an  interesting  fam- 
ily of  children,  to  all  of  whom  he  gave  every  ad- 
vantage within   his  means,  and  all  were  trained 
in  tin    duties  of  lions,,  or  held,  aci  ordin  -  to  their 
needs  and  tendencies.    In  the  order  of  t  icir  birth 
the  children  are  as  follows:  Mary,  wife  of  John 
A.  Ballon,  who  was  born  in  1851  in  New  Yoi 
who  is   the   mother  of  three  ch  '  'Hows: 

]  >i\  Jesse  R  illon.    i  praei  i<  ;  of  L"  •  '. 

South  Dakota    Lizxii  Rei  hart. 

who   resides   at    Littleton.    111.    a 
married   Florence  C   Idwell   and    -i 
ville  Township :   Ellen   Malcomson.  horn  in   1S-"C. 
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wife  of  Leander  Kennedy,  and  mother  of  Bessie, 
Ruby  aud  James  Kennedy;  Lizzie,  wife  of  Rob- 
ert II.  Hamilton,  a  retired  farmer  of  B.irdo.ph, 
MeDonough  Comity,  111.,  and  mother  of  four 
children— Mabel,  wife  of  Howard  Smith.  Maude, 
John  and  Eya ;  William,  who  is  farming  on  the 
old  home  place,  on  September  21,  lSfiS,  mar- 
ried Julia  Dodds,  born  in  Baiubridge  Town- 
ship, January  20,  1S75,  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Dodds.-  ami  whose  daughter,  Ruby,  was  born 
October  1!),  1!)00,  and  son,  Ralph  J.,  born  May  lis, 
1905;  Florence,  who  lives  on  the  hduie  place  with 
her  mother;  James,  who  married  Addie  Duulap, 
resides  in  Baiubridge  Township,  and  has  eight 
children;  and  John,  whose  biographical  record 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  M.'ilromson's  farm  formerly  belonged  to 
Samuel  Lowry,  father  of  Thomas  Lowry.  of 
Minneapolis,  and  the  hitter  was  reared  to  man- 
hood upon  it.  departing  upon  ins  present  broad 
and  useful  life  with  the  complete  equipment  of 
a  youthful  farmer.  In  political  affiliation  Mi-. 
Malcomson  was  a  Republican,  but  he  had  no 
desire  for  the  honors  of  office.  In  religion  he 
was  a  Methodist  Episcopalian.  Some  of  hi-  sad- 
dest memories  were  in  connection  with  the  Civil 
War.  in  which  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Com- 
pany A.  Cine  Hundred  and  Fifth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  serving  from  July,  1S62,  until  July, 
ISOa.  After  the  war  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

MALCOMSON,  John.— As  the  operator  of  ISO 
acres  of  land  in  Frederick  Township,  Schuyler 
County.  111.,  eighty  acres  of  which  he  owns. 
John  Malcomson  is  maintaining  the  family  pres- 
tige for  intelligent  and  successful  farming,  and 
for  honest  and  useful  citizenship.  Mr.  Malcom- 
son was  born  in  Youngstown.  Ohio,  January  30, 
1S69.  and  with  his  father.  James  Malcomson. 
came  to  Schuyler  County  in  1ST2.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  and  when  a  youth, 
shared  the  general  advantages  and  diversions  of 
his  neighborhood,  developing  a  genuine  liking  for 
the  occupation  to  which  his  life  is  being  devoted. 

The  turning  point  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Mal- 
comson was  his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  to  Carrie  Bellamy,  who  was  horn  in  Brown- 
ing Township.  Schuyler  County,  a  daughter  of 
Josiall  Bellamy,  one  of  the  honored  pioneers  and 
farmers  of  the  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcomson 
have  two  children.  Maggie  and  Florence.  The 
eighty  acres  of  land  owned  by  Mr.  Malcomson 
constitute  one  of  the  earliest  settled  properties  in 
his  township,  and  the  place  is  also  one  of  the 
mo«1  valuable  and  highly  cultivated.  He  is  on- 
paged  in  raising  general  produce  and  slock,  and 
has  M  comfortnhle  residence,  substantial  barns 
and  outbuildings,  well  kept  fences  and  the  most 
practical  of  agricultural  implements.  II 
thorough  ami  painstaking  farmer,  well  abn  t 
of  the  times,  and  bids  fair  fo  lake  a  pro) 
place  among  the  wealthy  and  influential  farmers 
of  his  neighborhood. 

The  activity  of  Mr.  Malcomson  extends  beyond 


his  home  acres  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, embracing  matters  pertaining  to  educa- 
ti  u.  politics  and  religion.  He  is  fraternally  con- 
nected with  the  Independent  unfa  oi  odd  J-Yl- 
lows.  of  Rusliville,  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America,  of  Pleasautview,  and  in  p  ilitics  favors 
the  Republican  party.  The  public  has  profited  by 
his  conscientious  service  in  several  local  otlices 
•""I  be  lias  !  een,  and  still  is,  one  of  (he  strong 
forces  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
lias  been  a  member  oi  the  i  burch  for  manv  years, 
has  served  several  years  as  a  trustee,  and  was 
the  chief  solicitor  of  fund  for  tb<  <  n  .  ti<  a  of  the 
present  church  edifice  at  I'leasantview.  This 
church  is  ::n  by  44  feet,  in  ground  dimensions, 
with  a  sixteen-foot  ceiling,  and  a  basement  and 
heating  apparatus.  Among  its  best  known  con- 
tributors  was  Thomas  Lowry,  <<{  Minn,  tpolis, 
who  spent  his  youth  in  this  nei 
who  gladly  donated  $1,000  toward  its  construc- 
tion. Mr.  Malcomson  has  been  unremitting  in 
his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  this  den 
a  fact  which  indicates  a  warm  religious  nature, 
manifested  not  only  on  the  Sabbath,  hut  every 
day  in  the  week  and  every  week  in  the  year.  Mr. 
Malcomson  is  an  exemplary  young  man.  of  kindly 
di-pe-itimi  and  broad  views,  and  his  life  fully 
.iustities  the  confidence  and  esteen  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  residents  of  the  township. 

MALCOMSON,  Robert.— There  arc  few  finer 
examples  of  filial  respect  and  attachment  than 
are  presented  in  the  career  of  Robert  Malcomson, 
while  a  resident  of  Schuyler  County.  He  was 
born  December  IS.  1857,  in  County  Down.  Ire- 
land, a  son  of  Thomas  and  Eliza  (McDowell) 
Malcomson.  who  wore  also  natives  <>(  that  county. 
In  1S50.  after  their  marriage,  they  came  to 
America,  first  locating  in  youngstown.  Ohio,  hut 
in  1S04  returning  to  their  native  land,  where  the 
wife  and  mother  died.  Tenderly  placing  her 
remains  in  the  cemetery  near  her  old  Irish  home. 
father  and  son  then  started  hack  to  Youngstown, 
but  their  stay  there  was  short  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  they  located  in  Schuyler  County, 
Robert  then  being  a  boy  about  seven  years  of 
age. 

Thomas  Malcomson.  a  gardener  by  occupation, 
was  an  expert  in  the  rearing  of  hot-house  plants 
and  an  artist  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers  and 
shrubs.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  an  expert 
bookkeeper,  but  not  liking  that  profession,  de- 
spite bis  proficiency  in  it.  turned  his  attention  to 
gardening  with  pronounced  success.  For  some 
years  father  and  son  kept  bachelor  ball  together 
finding  busy  and  profitable  employment  in  their 
chosen  field,  anil  finally  out  of  their  savings. 
were  enabled  to  purchase  sixty  acres  of  land 
;M  Section  25,  Rushville  Township.  Hie  place  be- 
ing owned  by  William  P.  Clemmons.  After  they 
bad  erected  a  one-story  dwelling  ii 
to  grub  tl  ■  stumns  and  clear  ofl  the  timl  •■•-  event- 
ually making  of  it  a  tine  homestead  wl  ieh  was 
subsequently  bought  hv  John  A.  Ballou.  The 
father  and  son  then  purchased  l^D  acres  of  land 
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in  Section  2G,  in  the  same  township,  kuo  vn  as  tJ  ■ 
old  David  McMasters  farm.  Virtually  no  im 
provetneuts  Lad  thou  been  made,  and  the  i  ice 
was  little  more  than  a  wild  blackberry  patch. 
Moving  into  a  small  frame  building,  they  re- 
sumed their  lonely  housekeeping  and  the  work  of 
grubbing,  clearing,  cultivating,  draining  and  gen- 
eral impiw  einenr,  bul  this  homestead  \\a  -  01  ■, 
fairly  in  shapo  before  the  hand  of  death  stayi  I 
the  labors  of  the  father  and  separated  him  from 
the  faithful  son.  The  deceased  was  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  he  had  jo  nod 
in  his  native  land,  and  both  in  religious  and 
educational  work  he  was?  an  ae  ive  aud  valued 
participant  while  residing  in  Schuyler  County. 

On  May  2c.  IS02,  after  his  fath  ir's  death,  Rob- 
ert Mgleomson  was  married  to  Liz/.ie  Adams. 
born  December  25,  1ST0,  and  also  .a  native  of 
County  Down,  Ireland.  She  is  a  dai 
Charles  and  Ann  (Eedmon;  Adams,  aid  her 
parents  are  still  living  in  the  old  country.  Two 
of  her  brothers,  David  and  Charles  Adams,  are 
living  in  Chicago,  while  her  sister  Jane  is  the 
v  ile  of  Samuel  Dalzell.  The  brothers  and  sisters 
residing  near  her  eld  bona-  in  Ireland,  who  are 
either  farmers  or  the  wives  of  farmers,  are  as 
fellows:  Margaret;  William  McMillan;  Wil- 
liam John,  who  married  Elisa  Graham;  Minnie, 
now  Mrs.  Hugh  Kerr;  and  Blanch.  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Gamble. 

After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Mal- 
comson  began  housekeeping  in  the  modest  house 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  lather  and  sen. 
and  there  remained  until  the  completion  of  their 
fine  home.  This  consists  0f  ten  large,  light  rooms, 
supplied  witli  hot  and  cold  water,  furnace  heat 
and  all  modern  improvements. — one  of  the  most 
complete  residences  in  Rushville  Township.  To 
the  original  purchase  of  100  acres  Mr.  Malcom- 
son  has  added  fifty  acres,  so  that  ho  has  now  n 
homestead  of  good  size,  thoroughly  improved  and 
embracing  a  sood  grade  of"  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Five  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Malcomson.  as  follows:  Anna.  Margaret  C, 
Blanche.  Minnie  Black.  Robert  Adams  and 
Thomas  Charles.  Anna  was  horn  June  3,  1804; 
Margaret  C.  January  I.  1S00;  Minnie  Black, 
September  1, 1808 :  Robert  Adams.  Ma;  2 
and  Thomas  Charles.  March  7.  1004.  the  Lord  tak- 
ing him  heme  the  same  year.  Both  parents  are 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  pol- 
itics, Mr.  Malcomson  :s  strongly  Republican, 
and.  while  earnestly  desirous  of  his  party's  suc- 
cess and  an  active  worker  therefor,  he  has  always 
declined  the  honors  which  have  been  tendered 
him.  centering  his  energies  in  the  proper  rearing 
of  his  family,  and  the  continued  development  of 
the  property  to  which  .are  attached  so  many  ten- 
der though  sad  recollections. 

MANL0VE,  Wiliiam  B.— It  is  an  undis]  uted 
fact  that  Mr.  Manlove  pays  a  larger  realty  tax 
than  any  other  resident  of  Birmingham  Town- 
ship, Schuyler  County.  111.,  a  statement  which 
shows  him   to  he  the  largest   landowner   in  the 


township.      L'o  1  al  pur.  hase  of  17o  acres 

il  :■  d  from  time  to  time,  unto  be  u  i\\ 
ovvns  over  l.iiim  .ere.-,  all  of  which  il:'  beej  a 
cumulatod  through  his  own  industry.  lli>  lirst 
boyho  >d  effor  -  \v<  re  as  a  farm  hand.  re<  eh  ..  a 
for  his  services  the  uiunilii  cut 
wage  of  twenty-live  cents  a  day;  occasionally  he 
added    to    his    little    hoard    by    trapping    in'  the 

« Is.     It  was  with  the  money  thus  earned 

he  cot  tri  mted  bis  share  toward  erecting  a  suit- 
able mi  uvei  the  grave  of  his  father,  who 
passed  away  when  he  was  a  lad  Of  about  six- 
year-. 

The  Manlove  family  was  established  in  Schuy- 
ler County  by  the  grandfather,  William  M  m  ove, 
coming  here  from  North  Carolina  in  1S30.  His 
cam  ,  rigii  illj  comprised  six  children;  Wil- 
liam, George,  Jonathan,  David.  Aim  Mary  ;~ni\ 
Rachel,  hut  all  are  now  deceased.  With  his  wife, 
formerly  Charily  Bodenhammer,  Jonathan  Q. 
Manlove  came  with  his  father  to  the  wilds  of  llli- 
ug  on  a  lot  in  Rusln  ille,  and  it  was 
on  this  lot  iu  the  winter  of  1830,  that  his  on  ■■  I 
Ham  B.  was  born.  Two  years  later  he  purch 
land  near  Sugar  Grove,  which  lies  south  of  Ru  h 
ville,  living  there  about  a  year  and  then  mo-,  in- 
to Birmingham  Township,  where  he  established 
and    spent    the    :  >i    ol    his    life. 

These  were  indeed  trying  times  to  the  early  set- 
tlers,  but    these    who   were   of  stout    heart    ulti- 
mately reached  success  through  persistent  i  D 
After  clearing  a  -mall  patch  of  ground  he  planted 
the    land    to    com.    and    from    season    to    •>       m 
brought  more  land  under  cultivation.     In  lS'-iZ  he 
erected  a   log  cabin  on  the  farm,   his  >'■■  •    i 
curling  here  June  0,  1836,  at  the  a?e  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  his  birth  having  occurred  in   Xortli 
Carolina.  March  15,  1S0S.    March  5,  1830.  lie  was 
mat  tied  to  i  'harity  Bodenhan  mer,  v  ho  was  bor 
February  4.   1S00.  and  at  his  death  he  left    his 
wife  with   four  little  children,  one  of  their  r-hil 
dren    having    previously    died    October    6, 
Betsej    Manlove.  the  eldest  daughter,  was 
October    S;    1832;    she    died    in    Kansas    in    !!)'►!. 
the   wife   of   William   Delapp.    his   death    t»    Hi- 
ring two  years  later.     Marv    Manlove  was   born 
Augusl    -22.    1s:m.    and    died    October    26.    is- 1 
David  Manlove  was  i.om  April  20.   IS36,  .  i 
now  a  resident  of  I. inn  County.  Kansas. 

The  eldest  child  horn  to  his  parents  was  Wll 
Ham  B..  who  was  horn  in  Rushville.  m..  r>     ■ 
her 28.  isrtn.    The  fact  that  his  father  died 
he    was    only    six    years    old    left    little    1;  ■• 
securing  even   the   meager  education    \ 
primitive    schools    afforded.      As    ids    mo  '    ' 
main  support  the  two  stniscrlod  together  h 
a  living  for  themselves  and  the  other  ■  ■' 
the  mother's  weaving  and  spinning,  however.  <•>  i 
trihuting  at  this  time  more  largely  to 
than  did  the  efforts  of  the  young  child, 
time  after  the  ,h  ath  of  her  first  husb.t  i 
married  to  Jacob  Wire,  who  was  horn   i 
Carolina  December  6.  1800.     Tier  deatl 
about  1847.  up  to  which  time  William   ' 
tinned  to  make  his  home  with    his   : 
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stepfather.  The  loss  of  Liis>  mother  marked  the 
begiuuing  of  a  new  era  in  his  life,  and  man  this 
time  on  be  was  entirely  dependent  on  liis  unu 
resources.  His  first  ivork  consisted  <■:  i  iriug 
the  timber  from  one  acre  of  land,  for  ■■■ hi  h 
he  received  fifty  cents  a  day.  ii  requiring  eight 
days  to  fell  and  clear  away  the  heavy  hickory 
trees  with  which  the  land  was  covered.  Other 
work  of.  a  similar  character  was  offered  and  ae- 
ceiited,  and  with  the  proceeds  oi  his  labor  lie 
was  finally  enabled  to  purchase  a  yoke  oi  oxen, 
which  he  used  in  breaking  a  farm  of  thirteen 
acres  in  Birmingham  Township,  which  he  later 
planted  to  corn.  The  next  year,  ISol,  be  sold  un- 
yoke of  oxen  and  bought  a  mare.  His  marriage, 
March  31,  1853.  nuked  him  n'ith  Abigail  L.  Swise- 
good,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  who  had  made 
her  home  in  Illinois  since  1S46.  After  their  mar- 
riage they  began  Housekeeping  in  the  log  cabin 
on  the  farm,  and  although  their  home  and  sur- 
roundings were  primitive,  they  were  young  and 
hopeful,  and  their  united  efforts  soon  began  to 
make  a  marked  difference  in  the  outlook.  Mr. 
Manlove  bought  an  undivided  half  interest  in 
170  acres  of  laud  for  which  he  paid  $200,  and  as 
his  brother  reached  his  maturity  he  'purchased 
the  hitter's  interest  in  the  land,  paying  him 
$000  therefor.  To  his  original  tract  of  170  acres 
he  has  continued  to  add  as  his  moans  would  per- 
mit, until  as  previously  stated,  he  now  owns 
over  1,000  acres  of  land  in  Birmingham  Town- 
ship. 

Six  children  were  horn  of  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Manlove,  four  of  whom  were  sons. 
Eli  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  leaving  a  widow,  formerly  Nettie  Lawler, 
and  one  son.  William,  who  married  Minnie  Ray- 
mond, by  whom  he  has  one  child,  Donald.  Laura 
Manlove  became  the  wife  of  Frank  Cassiday.  a 
farmer  of  Birmingham  Township,  and  they  have 
the  following  children. — William.  Ethel.  Roy, 
Ray  and  Ivy.  one  child  having  died  in  infancy. 
Jacob  Manlove.  a  farmer  in  Birmingham  Town- 
ship, married  Etta  Twidwell.  and  they  have  three 
daughters  and  one  son — Inez,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Alvah  Higgins  and  the  mother  of  two  children. 
Marie  and  Raleigh:  Mary,  wife  if  John  Wear 
and  mother  of  one  child.  Dorothy;  Thomas  and 
Blanche.  Isabel  Manlove  became  the  wife  of 
George  Hombor.gcr.  a  farmer  of  Birmingham 
Township,  and  is  now  deceased,  having  been  the 
mother  of  one  child.  Zemeth.  James  T.  Manlove 
Is  a  farmer  of  the  same  township,  as  is  also  his 
brother  Joseph  E..  who  married  Ada  Oopcland. 
and  has  four  children— Troy,  Floy.  Loo  and 
Ralph. 

In  the  death  of  his  wife.  March  S,  1007.  Mr. 
Manlove  was  bereft  of  his  companion  of  over  fifty 
years.  She  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  pioneer 
women  of  the  township,  and  side  by  side  she 
worked  with  her  husband  under  eircuni 
which  were  often  discouraging,  but  through  it 
all  she  retained  her  hopeful,  cheery  disposition. 
In  the  early  days  they  went  a  long  distance  to 
the  Congregational  Church,  she  riding  horseback, 


and  he  walking  by  her  side.  Since  those  days 
many  radical  changes  have  been  made,  and 
-i;  Man  ove  lni  b  en  no  in  ill  factor  in  bring- 
ing them  about.  With  Samuel  UeCounter,  he 
shares  the  honor  of  being  oue  of  the  two  oldest 
residents  ol  Schuyler  County,  Mr.  UeCounter 
having  been  hot  u  in  Woods  o  ..  111.,  I  tetober  <i, 
l!S27,  and  Mr.  Manlove  hi  Uushville  December 
2v  is:;n.  Mr.  Manlove  cast  his  first  voti  for 
Millard  Fillmore,  and  since  thai  time  has  voted 
for  Republican  candidates  He  takes  commend- 
able pride  in  the  fact  that  he  has  never  hi  his 
lie  bought  a  drop  of  liquor  as  a  beverage,  has 
never  played  a  game  ol  cards,  ami  has  never 
used  tobacco  in  any  form. 

MANYX,  Patrick.— The  Manyx  family  presum- 
ably originated  in  County  Clare,  a  maritime 
county  of  Mnnster,  Ireland,  where  Patrick 
Manyx  was  born  in  1S40,  ami  whence  he  came  to 
America  in  n  sailing  vessel  in  1S54,  al  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  Accompanied  by  his  aunt,  he 
spenl  some  time  in  Pennsylvania,  and  : 
came  to  Illinois,  where  In-  chanced  to  meet  Miss 
Mary  Bowe,  who  subsequently  became  his  wife, 
and  who  surviving  him.  has  demonstrated  re- 
markable ability  in  overcoming'  obstacles  and 
managing  a  large  estate.  The  marriage  of  Miss 
!'■  iwe  and  Mr.  Manyx  occurred  in  Peoria  about 
1861,  and  a  year  later  the  young  people  came  to 
the  farm  owned  at  that  time  by  Mrs.  Manyx's 
father.  James  Bowe.  and  now  the  prized  posses- 
sion of  his  daughter.  Mr.  Manyx  died  mi  June 
22,  1SS2,  and  Mr.  Bowe,  December  24,  1S86. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manyx  were  horn  six  children, 
four  nf  whom  are  living:  James,  horn  January 
22.  1S62.  a  resident  of  Rushville;  Mollie,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years:  John,  on  the 
home  place:  Mike,  a  farmer  in  Bainbridge  Town- 
ship; an  infant  who  died  unnamed,  and  Lizzie. 
wife  of  Andrew  Volk,  a  farmer  in  the  vicinity 
of  La  Grange,  Brown  County.  111. 

Although  an  industrious  man  and  quite  suc- 
cessful  as  a  farmer.  Mr.  Manyx  left  his  family 
almost  no  available  assets,  his  widow  having, 
after  all  expenses  had  been  paid,  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  cents  in  money.  From  this  nucleus 
-:  i'  has  developed  truly  wonderful  resull 
lifted  the  mortgage  from  the  small  farm,  and 
added  to  it  until  now  she  owns  700  acres.  24o 
acres  in  Woodstock  Township,  loo  a.  res  in 
Bainbridge  Township  and  SO  acres  in  Mr.  Ster- 
ling Township.  Brown  County,  bought  in  Vm~)- 
at  a  cost  of  $11,000.  In  this  she  had  the  help  of 
her  sturdy  and  willing  sons,  hut  her  brain  has  ■ 
done  the  planning,  and  her  economy  the  savin?, 
and  unquf-stionahly  there  are  few  women  in  the 
line  of  business  in  this  part  of  the  State  who 
have  established  such  a  record  of  achievement. 
The  farm  occupied  by  the  family  is  r< 
homelike,  and  its  improvements  conform  to  the 
most  exacting  standards  of  the  present.  The 
buildings  are  modem  and  commodious,  the  fi  n«v  s 
in  good  repair,  and  the  machinery  selected  with 
the    greatest    care    and    good    judgment,      Mrs. 
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Manyx  Las  ever  been  a  Lard  worker,  but  she  has 
found  time  to  give  ber  children  every  advantage 
within  her  power,  uud  to  train  tbeni  to  uoble  and 
useful  manhood  and  womanhood. 

James  Manyx,  who  inherits  his  mother's 
managerial  and  business  ability,  was  married 
in  1893 -to  Mary  Sullivan,  of  County  Clare,  Ire- 
land, who  came  to  Am  rii  i  alone  in  ISSi.  Mr. 
Manyx  is  a  scientific  farmer,  and  in  stock  devotes 
his  attention  principally  to  tin-  breeding  of  Po- 
land-China hogs.  He  is  thoroughly  devoted  to 
the  farm,  and  finds  little  time  for  the  outside  in- 
terests of  the  commuuity.  A.-*  was  his  father, 
in  politics,  James  Manyx  is  a  Democrat,  and  in 
religion  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  family  <  ujoy 
an  enviable  reputation  and  have  many  friends 
among  the  best  people  of  the  community. 

MARKEY,    Harvey    B.— The    Markey     family 

came  originally  from  Finland,  the  grandfather, 
William  Markey,  emigrating  from  Gloucester- 
shire, and  planting  the  name  in  the  New  World. 
From  .Maryland,  where  he  first  located,  he  went 
to  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  and  there  died  prior 
to  the  birth  of  his  grandson,  Harvey  B.  In  Har- 
rison County  his  son  and  namesake,  William 
Markey,  was  bom,  and  there,  too,  he  was  reared 
and  married.  With  his  wife,  who  was  formerly 
Lueina  Smith,  he  came  to  Illinois  in  1859,  over- 
land, and  until  1SG2  the}  made  their  home  in 
Fulton  County.  In  that  year  they  went  to  Han- 
cock Count}  and  four  years  later,  in  1SGG,  lo- 
cated in  Birmingham  Township,  Schuyler  County, 
and  purchased  180  acres  of  the  old  Landrus 
farm.  Times  were  hard  and  Mr.  Markey  found 
it  difficult  to  provide  for  his  large  family  from 
the  products  of  his  farm  aloue.  It  was  this  con- 
dition which  led  his  sun  Harvey  to  accept  the 
position  of  mail  carrier  between  Plymouth  and 
ltushville,  receiving  lor  his  services  Sisu  per 
year,  and  making  one  trip  per  week.  The  father, 
in  his  early  life,  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
stock  buyers  o(  Harrison  Count}',  Ohio,  buying 
all  kinds  of  stork,  which  he  drove  to  Pittsburg 
and  Baltimore.  He  was  also  engaged  in  mer- 
-  eantile  business  with  a  partner,  but  through  un- 
scrupulous dealings,  the  latter  cheated  him  out 
of  his  interest.  A  number  of  year-  before  re- 
moving from  Ohio  (in  1S52).  Mr.  Markey  sent 
his  sou  Daniel  to  Illinois  with  a  drove  ol  2,000 
sheep,  but  the  venture  was  a  total  loss.  When 
he  located  in  the  State  himself  in  1S59,  he  came 
practically  empty-handed,  having  only  a  warrant 
for  eighty  acres  of  laud  and  possessing  s-'lO  in 
cash.  lie  trailed  the  land  warrant  for  eight  head 
of  milch  cows,  and  from  this  small  beginning 
persevered  steadily  until  he  owned  over  400  acres 
of  as  fine  land  as  could  be  found  in  Schuyler 
County.  Politically,  he  was  first  a  Whig  and 
later  a  Republican,  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  temperance.  Previous  to  the  Civil 
War  his  home  in  Ohio  was  one  of  the  stations  on 
the  "underground  railroad,"  and  many  a  fugi- 
tive slave  was  cared  for  under  his  hospitable 
roof.  He  died  in  1X80.  and  his  wife,  the  mother 
of    Harvey    B.,    passed    away    in    1S91.      By    his 


first  wife  lie  had  eight  children,  of  whom  but 
two  are  living,— Hannah,  the  wife  of  C.  Sprole, 
and  Eliza  \ ..  wile  of  George  Boyd,  bo 
Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  fourteen  children 
were  burn  of  his  mania, e  with  Lochia  Smith, 
of  whom  oiii.\  eight  are  now  living,  viz :  .Mary, 
who  married  Eland  Hale,  a  farmer  of  Bir 
mingham  Township;  Harriet,  widow  of  Harry 
F.  Coe,  who  lives  in  Blaudinsville,  111.;  11.'  .... 
IS. ;  John  B.  and  Annie  S.,  twins,  the  tonner  • 
idi  :  ol  Ringgold  County,  la.,  and  the  latter, 
wife  of  Oliver  Brach,  ol  Plymouth,  111.;  Jessy 
M.  ami  Jessie  Lee,  also  twins,  the  former  a 
resident  of  Liberty,  Ilk,  and  the  latter,  wile  of 
J.  Vaughn,  of  Meadow  Grove,  Neb.;  and  -Noah 
11.,   a    farmer    in    Birmingham    Township. 

Harvey  It.  Markey  was  horn  in  Harrison 
Count},  Ohio,  September  5,  1847,  and  was  there- 
fore a  l.ol  ol  aii. ut  twelve  years  when  the  family 
settled  in  Illinois.  He  well  remembers  the  strug- 
gles of  the  early  days  in  the  new-  surroundings, 
and  as  previously  stated,  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  ol  age.  he  drove  the  mail  wagon 
from  Plymouth  to  ltushville.  He  continued  to 
make  his  home  with  his  parents  until  he  was 
twenty-one  wars  old.  when  he  went  to  work 
by  the  month  for  Charles  MitehelL  His  marriage 
tools  place  iii  Sangamon  Count}-.  November 
•a.  187<>,  Charlotte  Mitchell,  the  daughter  o1 
Charles  mid  Hannah  Mitchell,  then  becom- 
ing his  wife.  She  was  born  in  Sangamon 
Count}-,  11!..  March  29,  1855.  For  several  years 
after  tboir  marriage  the  young  people  made 
•  their  home  in  Sangamon  Count}',  but  in  1881 
the}  moved  to  Schuyler  County,  and  located 
on  *  the  farm  which  Mr.  Markey  then  pur- 
chased in  Section  12,  Birmingham  Township, 
where  thej  have  since  made  their  home.  Seven 
children  were  born  to  them,  but  only  four  are 
now  living,  three  having  died  in  infanc}  Ol 
those  surviving,  Edith  became  the  wife  of  Al- 
lien Jones,  a  farmer  in  Schuyler  County,  and 
they  have  one  child.  Alyno.  the  others,  Fred- 
erick, Bessie  and  Frank,  are  still  at  home  with 
their  parents. 

Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Markey  for  what  he 
had  accomplished  since  taking  up  his  home  in 
Birmingham  Township,  where  he  is  known  as 
.me  ol  the  most  up-to-date  fanners,  own 
acres  of  excellent  tanning  land.  In  addition  to 
general  farming  he  raises  cousidi  rable  stoi  >:. 
making  a  specialty  of  red  cattle.  Everything 
about  the  farm  marks  the  owner  as  an  in- 
dustrious and  progressive  farmer,  the  fences  and 
outbuildings  being  kept  in  repair,  as  is  the  resi- 
dence, which  is  a  commodious  eight-room  house. 
Mr.  Markey  has  tilled  many  , .dices  in  Birming- 
ham Township,  among  them  that  of  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  eight 
years.  Politically,  he  is  a  stanch  Republican, 
and  fraternally,  he  belougs  to  the  Masoni. 
at  Muutsville.  and  to  the  camp  of  the  M 
Woodmen  of  America,  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  I 
Mrs.  Mark.y  are  active  members  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  and  both  are  held  i 
esteem  in  their  home  community. 
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MARLOW,  John  Wesley.— The  agricultural  in- 
terests ol  Schuyler  County.  111.,  have  a  well- 
known  representative  iu  John  Wesley  Marlow, 
a  native-horn  son  of  Camden  Township,  where 
practically  all  of  his  busy  and  useful  life  has 
been  passed.  The  subscription  schools  of  this 
locality  afforded  him  such  advantages  as  were 
possible  iu  pioneer  days.  The  churches  of  the 
community  gave  him  religious  training  and 
taught  h'im  in  youth  the  duty  which  he  owed  to 
God  and  mankind.  The  sod  of  the  towi 
tilled  in  a  systematic  manner,  netted  him  a  fair 
income  from  early  life  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  present  prosperity,  enabling  him  from  time 
to  time  to  add  to  his  possessions  until  at  this 
writing  he  owns  865  acres  of  valuable  farm  land. 

The  record  of  the  family  appears  in  the  sketch 
of  Levi  S.  Marlow,  presented  upon  another  ;  ■• 
of  this  volume.  John  Wesley  Marlow  was  born 
at  the  old  homestead  August  16,  1840,  being  a  son 
of  Hanson  Mai  lew.  After  having  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  three  R's  in  the  m-i- :> ' 
schools,  he  turned  his  attention  to  general  farm- 
ing, in  which  he  acquired  a  thorough  training 
under  his  father.  On  August  15.  1S01,  he  was 
united  iu  marriage  with  Eliza  Jane  Green,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Hannah  (Spencer)  Green, 
honored  pioneers  of  Schuyler  County,  but  both 
now  deceased.  Of  the  Green  family  one  son  and 
one  daughter  (Mrs.  Avers)  alone  survive,  and 
they  are  residents  of  Camden  Township.  After 
his  marriage  Mr.  Marlow  settled  on  Section  14. 
Camden  Township,  where  he  bought  ninety-five 
acres  of  bottom  land  wholly  unimproved,  and 
during  the  next  live  years  lie  was  liusily  en^a'-'ed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  property.  While  liv- 
ing on  that  farm  two  Of  his  children  were  horn. 
About  18GG  he  sold  the  land  and  removed  to 
Richardson  County.  Neb.,  but  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  be  returned  to  Schuyler  County  and  traded 
his  Nebraska  property  for  eighty  acres  on  Sec- 
tion 27,  Camden  Township,  where  he  has  since 
made  his  home,  in  1S81  he  lost  his  first  wife. 
by  whom  he  had  the  following  children:  Levi, 
William  Ray.  Mary  E.,  Henry.  Rosetti,  Charles 
W.  and  Annie.  Levi  was  horn  May  31,  1862,  and 
died  January  2d.  1865;  Mary  E.  was  horn 
October  20,  18G4,  and  died  September  11.  1S70. 
William  R„  was  bom  Febuarj  25,  I860,  and  died 
December  8,  1SG8.  Henry,  born  February  1 1. 
1SGS,  is  a  farmer  in  Camden  Township.  He  mar- 
ried Sophia  Weightman,  by  whom  he  has  had 
seven  children,  five  of  whom  arc  living.  Rosetti. 
was  horn  December  10,  1S69.  is  the  wife  of  Al- 
bert Lung,  a  farmer  in  Camden  Township,  by 
whom  she  has  had  nine  children,  seven  of  whom 
are  living.  Charles  W.,  horn  November  IS,  1S71. 
died  February  12.  1S73;  and  Annie,  born  April 
18,  1874,  deceased  wife  of  Mead  Clayton,  left 
one  child. 

The  second  marriage  of  John  Wesley  Marlow 
united  him  with  Jemima  Woiirhtman.  who  was 
bom  in  Camden  Township  February  1.  1863.  be- 
ing a  daughter  of  that  honored  pioneer.  William 
Weightman  who  is  still  living,  his  wife  having 
died  February  4,  190S.     Of  this  union  six  chil- 


dren were  born,  namely:  Asa  U.,  born  December 
G,  ISS3,  who  died  November  2,  1003;  Martha 
Jane,  horn  May  10,  1885;  C.etrude  Victoria, 
born  December  2S,  188G,  who  is  the  wife  of  Burt 
A.  Davis,  a  tanner  of  Camden  Township;  John 
W.,  horn  March  17.  1S91,  who  assists  hi-  father 
on  the  farm;  Minnie  Elizabeth,  bom  May  1, 
1S93;  and  Nettie  Ruth,  born  July  29,  1S95.  The 
hospitality  of  the  Marlow  fai  ilj  is  proverbial. 
Their  guests  look  with  e  pedal  pleasure  upon  a 
visit  to  the  farm,  whose  genial  owner  deservedly 
ranks  amoug  the  honored  men  of  the  township.  Iu 
local  improvements  lie  has  maintained  a  constant 
interest.  His  devotion  to  his  native  countj  is 
unquestioned,  and  his  solicitude  regarding  its 
permanent  prosperity  is  deep.  In  religious  work 
he  has  been  faithful  and  generous.  The  Union 
Chapel  owes  its  organization  and  usefulness 
largely  to  his  labors.  To  the  building  of  this 
house  of  worship  he  contributed  $55  in  cash  and 
forty-live  days'  work,  while  Mr.  Weightman  gave 
S50  and  his  work,  the  united  labors  01  the  two 
men  being  the  means  of  dedicating  the  church  free 
from  debt.  Many  have  been  the  changes  his  eyes 
have  beheld  since  his  youth.  Agricultural  pro- 
ci — s  have  been  revolutionized.  In  eacly  days 
he  was  accustomed  to  the  tedious  task  of  thresh- 
ing the  wheat  with  a  flail;  the  grain  was  then 
hauled  by  wagon  to  Quiney,  where  it  was  sold  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  The  days  of  "dol- 
lar wheat"  were  then  undreamed  of,  nor  were 
there  any  prophets  to  herald  the  coming  iuven 
lions  which  would  radically  change  all  known 
methods  ol  harvesting  and  threshing.  The  tele- 
phone was  then  unheard  of.  and  many  oilier  con- 
veniences, which  are  regarded  as  necessities  by 
people  in  the  twentieth  century,  were  then  un- 
known, yet  the  pioneers  look  hack  upon  those 
days  with  a  keen  recollection  of  the  many  pleas- 
ures they  enjoyed  and  a  vivid  appreciation  of 
their  happiness  in  spite  of  the  hick  of  modern  im- 
provements. 

MARLOW,  Levi  S.— Adjacent  to  the  village  of 
Mabel.  Schuyler  County,  111.,  lies  the  farm  of  200 
acres  which  for  sixty-three  years,  or  during  his 
entire  lifetime,  has  been  the  home  of  Mr.  Mar- 
low-. Merc  he  was  born  Augusl  1G.  1S4J  11  -  ti 
of  Hanson  and  Esther  (Whiteman)  Marlow 
the  former  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  descendant  of  Virginian  ancestors.  About 
the  time  of  Ids  first  marriage,  in  1825,  Hanson 

Mario, v  c: to  Illinois  as  a  pioneer  and  here  he 

was  deprived  ol  the  companionship  of  his  wife, 
here  death  occurring  soon  afterward.  Subse- 
quently he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Esther 
(Whiteman)  Ayes,  a  widow,  whose  husband  bad 
died  of  cholera.  About  1S2G  Mr.  Marlow  came 
to  Schuyler  County,  settling  at  first  near  Little- 
ton, and  about  ls::7  be  came  to  Camden  Town- 
ship, Oil  Section  22.  and  here  he  rounded  out 
the  remainder  of  his  long  and  useful  career  At 
the  time  he  came  to  this  locality  there  p 
to  encourage  one  to  battle  with  the  mil  i  on 
ditions  which  existed  on  every  hand,  but  with 
the  true  pioneer  spirit  he  steadfastly  adhered  to 
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his  purpose  to  make  a  Lome  for  himself  and  fam- 
ily, first  erecting  a  -  mil  log  cabin.  In  the  course 
of  time  alter  :  rtion  of  the  laud  bad  been 
cleared  and  the  land  cultivated,  this  rude  struc- 
ture gave  place  to  a  mon  msii  iuble  log 
cabin,  and  here,  and  in  the  home  previously 
mentioned,  all  of  the  four  sons  were  born  and 
reared.  Some  idea  of  the  scarcity  of  uek 
at  tli"  time  Mr  .  -  ■  *<  ion,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  ■■  hen  he  i 

his    first    bousi     I  two   or    three 

cabins  iu  Rushville,  now  a  thriving  village, 
no  settlers  between  his  cabin  and  Rushville, 
and  but  few  between  his  farm  and  Quiuey. 
Mr.  Marlow's  first  purchase  of  land  consisted 
of  130  acres,  pari  ol  Lhe  land  now  included 
in  the  old  homestead,  and  iu  partnership  with 
his  brother,  Alfred,  he  purchased  another  farm 
of  the  same  size,  which  they  operated  togethei 
for  a  number  of  years.  By  purchases  Han- 
son Marlow  added  to  his  original  acreage  un- 
til lie  had  1G0  acres,  to  w  bii  b  hi  supposi  d  ■  d 
a  clear  title,  but  his  claim  to  ownership  was 
disputed  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  laud 
again.  As  his  means  permitted  be  purchased 
other  land  adjoining,  until  at  om  time  lie  owned 
520  acres.  At  the  time  of  purchase  the  greater 
pari  of  the  land  was  heavily  timlwred,  but  with 
the  assistance  ol  bis  sons  he  cleared  away  the 
timber  and  underbrush,  and  iu  time  waving 
fields  of   grain   wore   lo   be  seen    iu    their  stead. 

As  bis  children  grew  to  maturity,  be  gave  t ch 

a  share  of  the  liome  farm.  The  eldest  ;on. 
Henry,  is  a  resident  of  Sullivan.  Inch;  Hanson, 
who  is  now  deceased,  married  Miss  Nancy  Davis, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  daughter, 
whom  are  now  deceased:  the  other  son,  ;  sides 
Levi  S.,  is  John  \Y.,  who  own-  and  cultivates  a 
farm  in  Camden  Township.  of  these 

children  pa 1  away   in   1SC0,  and   some  years 

later  the  lather  was  muted  in  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Xancy  Green,  who  was  left  a  widow  about 
one  year  after  her  marriage,  and  she.  too,  is  now 
deceased.  The  death  oi  I I.-tn-.iii  Marlow  oc- 
curred 1SG3  and  was  deeply  felt  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  had  made  his  home  for  so  many 
years  and  Toward  whose  unbuilding  he  had  done 
so  much.  Throughout  his  life  I  adl  fed  rigidly 
to  the  relisious  b  u  dugs  of  his  parents,  and 
was  an  anient  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  During  the  early  days,  before  a 
bouse  of  worship  had  been  erected,  his  home  was 
the  stopping  place  for  the  circuit  riders  who 
came  to  minister  to  the  people.  Hospitality 
was  one  of  his  chief  characteristics,  a  quality 
which  he  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  Southern 
ancestors. 

Levi   S.  Marlow  was   born   in   the  double   log 
cabin  on  the  old  homestead.  Auzust  10.  IS-!  I.  and 
all  the  school  training  he  received  was  in  t 
trict    school    at    Camden,    thre 
honu       Vs  -i  in  as  he  '  began 

to  aid  in  the  dutii  s  which  fall  to  the  lot  - 
farmer's    son.    his    father   ai    that    time    owning 
520    acres,    well    stocked  with  cattle.     Until   he 
was  thirtv  years  old  be  worked  continuous 


the  farm,  but  at  this  age  he  look  up  work  at 
the  plasterer's  trade,  building  cisterns  prin- 
cipally, ami  also  I me  extent,  worked  at  the 

carpenter's  trad''.  Amon-  his  accomplishments 
in  the  latter  trade  may  be  mentioned  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  known  at 
that  time  as  the  L'niou  Chapel,  lie  gave  the 
ground  on  the  which  the  edifice  was  ere  ted,  S-3 
in  e.-.sh.  bewed  the  frame,  and  in  add 
sixty  .lay's  work.  The  services  of  the  church  and 
Sunday-school  have  been  maintained  without 
interruption  since  the  church  home  was  built, 
church  services  being  held  every  two  weeks, 
and  Siiiiday-sei.uol,  class  and  prayer  meetings 
ever?  Sunday.  Though  not  a  member  of  the 
church,    Mr.    Marlow    is    a    liberal    giver    to    its 

md  is  especially  active  in  Sunday  school 
work,  ami  since  its  organization  has  been  treas- 
urer of  the  Sunday  school  at  Camden.  Many  of 
the  finest  houses  in  Camden  stand  as  monuments 
to  Mr.  Marlow's  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  taken 
all  in  all,  he  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
ol  progress  iu  this  part  of  Schuyler 
County. 

Mr.  Marlow's  marriage,  in  West  Quiney,  Mo., 
January  0,  1SG3,  united  him  with  Margaretta 
Ilice.  a  native  of  Columbus,  Ohio]  and  a  daugh- 
ter ol  John  and  Rebecca  ftice,  both  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  whence  they  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
to  Missouri.  Their  last  home  w..-  in 
Illinois,    where    both    passed    away,    the    father 

1803.    Of  the  ten  children  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marlow,   Henry  A.,  a  farmer  m  Cam- 
1'ov  nship,  married  Mary  E.  Terrell :  Esther 
became  the  wife  of  James  Lawsou,  a  farmer  of 
15:  idgc  Township  and  had  two  children,  one  of 

whom.  Yerna,  is  living;  the  next  died  in  infancy; 
G W.,  by  bis  marriage  with  Mary  C.  Corsey, 

te  lather  of  three  children  of  whom  oue 
died  in  infaucy;  Lena  is  now  four  years  old  and 
Guy  is  a  tanner  in  this  locality;  Julietta  and 
.bulletin  were  twins,  the  latter  being  killed  by 
a  runaway  horse  and  the  former  being  the  wife 
of  William  Law  son.  by  whom  she  has  one  son. 
Kay:  Ida  .May,  the  wife  ol  Thomas  Fitch,  has 
two  children,  Guy  and  Carl  Frederick;  Fannie, 
the  wife  oJ  Elmer  Carter,  of  Gray,  : 
County.  Wash.,  has  five  children — Harold.  Emory. 
Lewi-.  Ernest  and  Opal  Olive,  three  having  died 
ill  ini  mey ;  Eva  M.,  was  first  married 
Calvert,  by  whom  she  had  two  children — Mabel 
and  Myrtle  Ruth;  by  her  marriage  with  Mead  A. 
Clayton,    -:;  ee  i  hildren-  -Roseoe,   Enu  ".- 

:  i  I...  a  farmer  in  Camden  Town- 

ship, married  Nettie  Elliott.  Mrs.  VI 
Marlow  died  November  IS,  1SS7,  leaving  torn  -n  m 
her  loss  a  family  of  devoted  children,  and  nan. 
friends  who  had  learned  to  love  her  for  her 
inai  ;■  noble  christian  virtues,  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mr. 
as  subsequently  married  to  Mary  E. 
Elder,    who   was    horn    in    Ruena    Vista.    III.,   a 

of   Uoberl    an!    Luannn    i  Alii 
While  she  was  a    mere  child   Mrs.   Marlow    was 
left    an    orphan,    and    was    roared    ;  nd    tenderly 
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cared  for  by  Mrs.  Margaret   Eifert,  with  whom 
she  remained  until  her  marriage. 

Socially.  Mr.  Marlotv  is  a  Mason,  belonging  to 
the  lodge  at  Camden.  Six  limes  he  has  been 
elected  to  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  serv- 
ing in  this  capacity  for  twenty-four  years,  l'l  ■•  e 
times  ho  has  been  elected  Collector,  and  has  also 
been  thrice  elected  Assessor.  Mr.  Marlow's  long 
retention  in  oflice  is  an  excellent  indication  of 
his  fitness  for  th<'  trusts  in  question,  and  an  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  his  popularity  in  the  com- 
munity. 

McCABE,  John.— Sine.,  a  comparatively  early" 
period  in  the  history  of  the  township  and  city  of 
liushrille,  Schuyler  County,  111.,  brickmaking 
has  been  an  important  industry  in  that  locality. 
The  pioneer  settlers  were  succeeded  by  men  who 
not  only  profited,  by  the  experience  of  th  r  pre- 
decessors, hut  who  themselves  established  a 
standard  of  achievement  for  those  who  should 
succeed  them.  In  the  early  'fifties  was  witnessed 
a  decided  impetus  towards  brickmaking  on  a 
large  scale,  and  a  young  and  sturdy  element  was 
introduced  in  the  person  of  John  McCabe,  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  was  destined  to 
spend  at  least  half  a  century  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  necessary  building  material. 

John  McCabe,  Sr.,  father  of  the  retired  brick 
manufacturer  of  Kuslrville,  whose  name  furnishes 
the  caption  of  this  sketch,  was  horn  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  when  rjuite  young,  was  taken  i>.> 
his  parents  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  on  a 
farm  and  where  he  learned  the  blacksmith's 
trade,  lie  married  Mary  Hevel,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Coshocton 
County,  in  that  State,  where  he  combined  farm- 
ing and  blacksmithing.  and  where  his  son  and 
namesake,  John,  was  horn  March  11,  1S2S.  In 
1S44  the  elder  McCabe  removed  to  a  farm  in 
Marion  County,  Ind..  and  three  years  later  set- 
tled   in    NY Hand,    111.,    where    he    followed    his 

trade  until  lie  became  a  soldier  in  the  Civil 
War.  lie  enlisted  in  the  Sixty-second  Regiment, 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  his  son,  John, 
enlisted  in  1S02.  in  Company  A,  Eighty-fourth 
Illinois  Regiment.  The  father,  after  a  year's 
service,  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Pit  sburg  Landing, 
and  another  name  was  added  to  the  list  of  sol- 
dier heroes.  A  desolated  home  in  Woodland 
bespoke  the  dependence  which  had  been  placed 
upon  him.  and  it  became  the  duty  of  those  still 
remaining  under  the  family  roof  to  contribute 
their  best  to  the  maintenance  of  the  family. 

While  still   in  his  "teens,"  John   McCabe.  Jr.. 

began   to   work   in  a   brickyard,   and   1 ause   he 

was  observant  and  industrious,  su.-,  ceded  in 
learning  the  business  in  three  or  four  seasons. 
At  the  aire  of  twenty-two  year-,  he  established  a 
brick  yard  at  Littleton.  Schuyler  County,  and  two 
years' later,  removed  his  yard  to  Macomb.  111.. 
where  he  operated  it  until  his  enlistment  for 
the  war.  In  ISfiO  he  came  to  Rushville,  .  ml  in 
1S70,  added  to  his  kilns  the  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  tile.  His  enterprise  resulted  In 
the  constant  growth  of  his  business,  and  he  re- 


tired with  a  competence,  and  with  credit  for  hav- 
ing materially  promoted  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant industry.  For  sixty-live  years  he  was  act- 
ively engaged  in  brick-making,  selling  out  in 
lout,  since  which  time  he  has  enjoyed  the  quiet 
repose  so  richly  his  due.  He  was  married,  in 
lS.jl.  to  Mary  C  arl  ,  01  1.'  diana,  and  his  family 
consists  of  four  children,  James,  Arthur,  Howard 
C.  and  Cora,  two  children  having  died  in  infancy. 
Mr.  McCabe  is  a  deeply  religious  man,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  identified  with  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

In  im;::  Mr.  McCabe  joined  the  A.  F.  .V  A.  M. 
at  Macomb,  1!!.,  where  he  was  spending  the  pe- 
riod  oi  his  furlough,  having  been  wounded  at  the 
Battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  being  then  obliged 
to  use  crutches,  lie  has  since  taken  all  of  the 
degrees  in  the  Masonic  Order,  up  to  that  of 
Knight  Templar,  and  for  thirty  consecutive  years 
was  treasurer  of  the  Blue  Lodge,  resigning  this 
oflice  against  the  wishes  of  his  fellow  members. 
No  man  stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  of  Rushville  than  John  McCabe.  the  sol- 
dier, brickmaker  and  old-time  Mason. 

McCORMICK,  David.— May,  1007,  marked  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  David  Mc- 
cormick upon  the  farm  in  Rushville  Township, 
Schuyler  County,  111.,  which  has  since  been  his 
home'.  He  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he 
thus  shaped  his  course  into  independent  chan- 
nels, but  I.-  was  no  stranger  to  the  locality,  for 
in  1S:J0  he  had  arrived  in  Rushville  with  his  pa- 
rents, from  Troy,  X.  Y..  where  he  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 17,  is:;:.'. '  He  was  of  rugged  Scotch  auees- 
trv,  descended  from  men  who  had  the  courage 
to  fight  for  a  good  cause  or  invade  the  wilder- 
ness in  search  of  homes  and  fortunes.  Both  his 
grandfather,  Samuel  McCormick,  and  his  father. 
Andrew  McCormick.  were  horn  in  Scotland,  and 
came  to  America  in  time  for  the  grandfather  to 
shoulder  his  muskel  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Andrew  McCormick  devoted  his  active  life  to 
farming,  and  ids  death  occurred  in  1S-10,  four 
years  after  his  arrival  in  Schuyler  County.  His 
'wife,  who  was  formerly  Jane  Hill  of  Xen  York, 
survived  him  until  I860. 

In  his  vouth,  David  McCormick  had  only  such 
opportunities  as  he  created  for  himself.  To  be 
able  to  attend  the  district  school  was  a  privf.o-.re 
sufficiently  rare  to  be  appreciated,  and  inspired 
in  him  a  longing  for  further  knowledge,  to  be  ac- 
quired during  the  greater  leisure  of  his  nature 
years.  While  still  in  his  teens  he  learned  the 
cooper's  trade,  which  he  followed  several  years 
in  connection  with  farming,  but  which  he  long 
since  abandoned.  The  farm  purchased  by  him 
in  Mav.  1S57,  had  some  improvements,  but  these 
have  been  replaced  for  the  most  part  with  those 
better  adapted  to  modern  needs.  The  McCormick 
farm  combined  large  money  making  possibilities, 
with  the  comforts  and  refinements  possible  only 
under  the  most  favorable  country  cond  I 

•lives  evidence  of  the  perseverance  and  good  judg- 
ment of  its  owner  in  it-  every  department, 
and  speaks  volumes  for  the  possession  of  quail- 
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ties   which   go    to    the   making   of   a   substantial 
and  prosperous  farmer. 

On  June  4.  1S0S.  Mr.  McCorinick  married  Mar- 
garet J.  Hillis.  a  native  oi  Scan  tC  a  ity.  111., 
and  of  tbis  union  I  .  re  an  six  childn 
Carrie  J..  Scarlet  C.  .Vll.ert  II..  John  A.,  .Mary  J., 
and  X.  V.  Mr.  '■'.  Cornik-k  a  Ropublii  an  in 
polities,  but  has  never  aspired  to  political  hon- 
ors. His  life  has  been  a  quiet  and  uneventful 
one,  blessed  with  a  good  shai  ol  ]  ro  rity  and 
bappiness,  and  devoted  in  all  ways  to  the  well- 
being  of  bis  famil\  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a  respected  citizen. 

McCREERY,  L.  J.— Almost  from  time  imme- 
morial agriculture  and  education  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  bulwarks  of  community  existence. 
As  man  progressed  i  i wards  a  larger  usefulness 
and  greater  happiness  through  a  simplification  of 
the  problems  of  life,  these  factors  draw  nearer 
and  nearer  together,  until  the  establishment  of 
an  ideal  country  enterprise  presupposes  a  trained 
and  well  adjusted  mental  equipment.  It  is  to 
these  fundamental  occupations  that  L.  J.  Mc- 
Creery  has  devoted  attention  during  the 
part  of  his  active  life,  and  as  an  agriculturist 
and  educator  he  has  won  that  recognh 
earnest  and  painstaking  worker.  Mr.  McCreery 
was  born  in  Birmingham  Township.  Schuyler 
County,  111.,  November  21,  1S57.  a  son  of  William 
Thomas,  and  a  grandson  of  Lewis  McCreery,  both 
natives  of  Ireland. 

William  Thomas  McCreery  was  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1S36,  and  in  !S4o.  when  eight  years  old, 
came  to  America  with  his  parents,  and  located 
on  a  farm  in  Birmingham  Township,  lie  had 
the  advantages  of  the  average  country-reared 
boy  of  the  Central  West,  and  finally,  through 
marriage,  united  his  own  with  another  and  still 
earlier  pioneer  family  of  Schuyler  County.  His 
wife,  formerly  Esta  I'arr.  was  a  daughter  of 
Jacob  Farr,  who  inured  to  Schuyler  County  from 
bis  native  State  of  Ohio  before  the  birth  of  his 
daughter.  Mr.  McCreery  was  not  only  success- 
ful in  general  farming  and  stock-raising,  but  he 
became  prominent  in  politics,  and  held  many 
offices  of  local  importance.  For  three  terms  he 
served  as  Representative  in  the  Legislature 
(1S7O-S0  and  isss-fM))  and  for  several  years  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hunts- 
ville.  Birmingham  Township.  Ills  death  occurred 
in  3001,  his  wife  having  predeceased  him  in 
Ism;.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and 
decided  opinions,  and  his  identification  with  the 
county  and  township  redounded  to  its  permanent 
well  being. 

L.  J.  McCreery  was  educated  in  the  country 
3,  at  the  Augusta  high  school,  and  Knox 
College.  Galesburg.  111.  He  has  always  made 
bis  home  on  a  farm,  and  for  eighteen  years  was 
identified  with  i  dm  ationsi  il  lirs,  for  fourteen 
years  as  a  teacher,  and  for  four  years  as  Su- 
perintendent of  S  ?  nvler  County,  to 
which  office  he  was  elected  in  1S0S.  In  l-^t  he 
was  united  in  n  image  to  Almedn  B  irv  od, 
daughter   of   Philip    and    Lucinda    i  lined  i    Bur- 


wood.  Philip  Bunvood  was  bom  in  Germany  in 
l.sj'.i,  ami  in  lv.:i  came  to  America  with  his  pa- 
i  vsnmably  in  Pennyslvania.     He 

arrived  in  Schuyler  County  at  an  early  day.  mar- 
ried in  Is:,:.,  and  spent  bis  active  life  in  the 
.  g.ft  To  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  McCreery 
hi  horn  !  son,  Chester  Kay.  Mr.  Mc- 
Creerj  is  social  in  Ids  tendencies,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  On 

Knights  ol  Pythias  and  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America.     He  is  a  Democrat  in  pol 

I'resbj  teriau.     The    pies  at    high 
standard  of  education  maintained  in  tin    public 
.  e!    Schuyler  County  is  in  large  measure 
due  to  efforts  of  Mr.  McCreery.    He 

is  no  nn  ectual  visionary,  but  a  practical, 

.    far-sighted    educator,    in    touch    with 
.i    its  demands,  and  with  tbi    hopes 
and     possibilities    of    that    great    predominating 
middle   class   which    derives    its   working   equip- 
ment from  the  field  of  human  equality  known  as 
li  •  si  hools. 

McGRATH  FAMILY.— Anion.-  the  older  resi- 
dents of  Schuyler  County  are  the  McGralb  fam- 
ily. James  McGrath  came  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Illiin  is  in    Is-.".    ai  i  ompanied  by  his  fan     ;    con 

his   wife   and   nine' children — six   sons 

daughters — locating  at  Doddsville,  Mc- 
i  County,    just    north    of    the    Schuyler 

-.     Here  he  remained  until   1SG5,  when 
hi     -        i'  i  h  -t  'muity.   settling  in   the 

southwest  part  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Lit- 
tleton Township,  win.  h  has  been  the  family  home 
resent   time.      His   children   all    grew   to 

and    womanhood    in    McDonough    and 
■  ■  i  'ouuties.  aad  four  of  his  soi 
soldiers    of    the    Cnion    Army    during   the   Civil 
War.     Of  these,  Lloyd  was  killed  at   Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  during  the  siege  of  that  place,  and  John 
was  wounded  at  Cbickamauga,  as  a  co 
of  which  he  finally  died.     One  remark 
in  the  history  of  tbe  McGrath  family  is  the  fact 
that,  during  a  residence  of  fifty -one  years  in  the 
same  community,  none  of  its  members  I 
been  engaged  in  a  law-suit,  either  as  plaintiff  or 
defendant. 

McGRATH,  Thomas  C.  one  of  the  oldesl  living 
?  i»l  Schuyler  County.  111.,  which  has 
bee::  his  home  tor  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
an  honored  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  is  residing 
on  I  -  nn  in  Section  5.  Littleton  Township,  an 
object  of  sincere  respect  and  warm  regard  to  the 
large  number  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  his  worthy  traits  of  ebaracti  r.  He 
i<  a  member  of  the  family  which  can  boast  of  the 
high  distinction  of  having  given  four  sons  to  tbe 
,',  fense  of  the  Cnion  in  its  mighty  struggle  for 
existence,  all  of  whom  were  wounded, 
killed  and  another  dying  as  a  result  i 
received   :;-  .    Mr.  MeOrath  was  born 

•:  r<-»u ii ty.  Pa.. 

,   : 
i    .Tames  W.  ami  Barbara    (Jones)   Me- 
res of  th  it   State  and  county.     His 
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paternal  grandfather,  John  McGrath.  was  a  na- 
tive of  County  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
tor's  wife,  Sarah  (.  Collins  1  McGrath, 
in  Connecticut.  The  grandpareuts  on  the  in:  ter- 
nal  side,  Joseph  Jones  and  wife,  were  IVuu- 
sylvanians,  born  in  Lancaster  County,  ,] 
W.  McGrath  and  Barbara  Jones  were  mar- 
ried in  the  vicinity  oi  Mi  ci  rsburg,  L'a.,  in  July, 
1833.  There  the  father  followed  his  trade  of 
blaeksmithing,  but  in  1JS51  journeyed  with  his 
family,  by  wagon,  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  by 
boat  ou  the  Ohio.  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Hirers, 
to  Schuyler  County,  111.,  stoppiag  at  the  village 
of  Frederick.  Having  friends  in  Doddsville, 
McDouough  County,  he  located  there,  worl 
his  trade  until  1S05.  then  moving  to  a  farm 
in  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  5,  Littleton 
Township,  Schuyler  County,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased. It  was  wholly  a  prairie  tract,  and  one 
of  the  first  pieces  of  land  oi  this  kind  to  he  culti- 
vated in  Schuyler  County.  James  W.  McGrath 
died  January  4,  1S92,  at  the  age-of  seventy-eight 
year-,  live  months  and  fourteen  days,  and  his 
worthy  wife  passed  away  .March  1,  1S95,  ag  1 
seventy-three  years,  one  month  and  sixteen  d;  ys 
James  W.  and  Barbara  Jones  McGrath  were 
the  parents  of  nine  children,  namely:  John  II.. 
Jacob,  Thomas  C,  William  C.,  Joseph  V.,  Jam  >s 
B.,  Elnora,  Sarah  E.,  ami  Jennie.  B.  John,  the 
eldest,  married  Eliza  Chandler,  who  was  horn 
in  Ohio,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  He  enlisted  in  September, 
1S62,  in  Company  <;.  Seventy-third  Regiment,  Il- 
linois Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  wounded  in 
the  right  hip  at  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  taken 
prisoner,  and  confined  fourteen  days  in  a  field 
hospital.  Then  lie  was  paroled  and  sent  to  a 
St.  Louis  hospital,  staying  there  two  months. 
After  this,  he  was  detailed  tor  duty  in  charge  of 
prisoners  at  St.  Louis,  and  was  discharged  from 
the  service  lour  months  later.  The  wound  re- 
ceived at  Chickamauga  finally  resulted  in  his 
death.  Jacob  died  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  months.  Lloyd  A.,  born  September 
20, 1810,  enlisted  in  the  fall  of  ISG2.  in  Company 
A,  Tenth  Regiment,  Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  was  killed  at  Vicksburg,  June  20,  1SC3.  Wil- 
liam C,  born  July  31.  Is4-':.  is  living  on  the  old 
home  place.  Joseph  V..  born  October  27,  Is  14. 
married  .Nancy  Gregg,  a  native  of  MeDonough 
County.  111.,  and  is  the  father  of  one  child.  Wil- 
liam, of  Ringgold  County,  Iowa,  lie  enlisted  in 
December,  1SG3.  in  the  Eighth  Regiment.  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry,  serving  through  the  war. 
lie  was  wounded  in  the  right  side  by  a  rifle  bail. 
at  Fort  Blakoly,  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  by  reason  of 
which  he  draws  a  pension.  After  the  war  he 
went  to  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  when-  he  now  resides. 
James  B..  born  February  20.  1S46,  lives  on  the 
homestead:  Elnora.  born  July  1.  1S40.  lives  at 
Cimarron.  Kan.,  and  is  the  widow  of  Robert  J. 
McGinnis;  Sarah  E..  born  December  10.  1S51, 
became  the  wife  of  David  Werents.  ami  died  in 
September.  1802:  and  Jennie  1'...  born  May  1". 
1S54,  is  living  on  the  home  place.  Alter  the 
death  of  their  parents,  till   the  surviving   mem- 


bers c-ame  home  to  live,  James  B.,  owning  half 
of  the  property,  and  the  remainder  beloi  -  to 
Wi  Ham  <  .  .  nie  R. 

Thomas  C.  McGrath  liool  days  were 

over,  assisted   in   the  work  of  the  paten, a!   farm, 

home   until    the   outbreak   of    the 

War    of    the    KeUdiion.      On    .May    24.    1SG1.    he 

ti  1   at    Kushville.   111.,   in  Company   G.   Six- 

Uegimeut.    Illinois     Volunteer    Lirfantry, 

uing    iu    service    until    the    termination   of 

hostilities.     Since  then  he  has   ecu   successfully 

engaged  in  farming  in  Secti  n  5.  Littleton  Town 

ship.      In    politics,    Mr.    MeGrath    has    1  •-, 

an   adherent    of  [for 

six  year-,  filled   the  olli  •■  of  Township  Assessor 

with  ability  and  fidelity.     He  1-  :  Iso  a   member 

oi  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

McGRAW.  James  Thomas,  who  follows  farming 
in  Schuyler  County,  111.,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
owning  a  large  amount  of  land,  and  being,  m  ire- 
ovi  r.  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  in:' 

5  in  liis  local  ty,  is  a  resident  of  Se<  tion 
27.  Littleti  Township,  where  he  is  known  ami 
respected  by  all.  Mr.  McGraw  was  born  in  Pen- 
dleton County,  Ky..  October  30,  1S57.  and  is  a 
son  of  Matthew  and  Julia  (Biggs)  McGraw.  both 
natives  of  that  State  and  County,  the'  birth  of 
the  father  occurring  November  10.  1S34,  and 
that  of  :  January  11.  1S42.     The  ma- 

ternal grandfather  was  Thomas  P.isr-s.  also  a 
In  April,  1SG1.  Matthew 
McGraw  and  his  family  moved  to  Illinois,  set- 
tling in.  Brooklyn  Township,  Schuyler  County. 
and  living  for  two  year-;  ..a  rented  land.  The 
father  tl  en  bought  1G0  acres  of  partly  improved 
land,  on  which  he  completed  the  improves 
and  farmed  four  years,  afterwards  disposing  of 
it.  and  purchasing  1G0  acres  in  Buena  Vista 
Township,  in  the  same  county,  also  partially 
improved.  When  he  had  further  improved  this 
place  he  added  200  acres  to  it.  GO  acres  of  which 
were  under  the  plow.  Selling  the  farm  to  his 
son.  James,  in  1891,  he  went,  in  March,  of  that 
year,  to  Audrain  County.  Mo.,  where  he  bought 
some  land,  and  also  a  house  and  lot  in  Centralia, 
Boone  County.  In  1904  he  sold  the  Audrain 
County  farm,  and  bought  another,  of  80  acres,  in 
Boone  Comity.  He  now  lives  jn  Centralia.  Mo., 
where  he  owns  considerable  property,  the  mau- 
-  of  which  occupies  Ins  time.  James  T. 
McGraw  remained  with  his  parents  until  be 
reached  the  age  of  26  years,  his  education  being 
received  in  the  district  schools  of  Buena  Vista 
Township.  After  his  marriage,  he  located  on  a 
farm  of  11"'  acres  in  that  township.  To  this  he 
subsequently  made  additions,  increasing  his  hold- 
ings to  SCO  acres  in  Sections  5  ami  S.  300  acres 
of  which  is  tillable  laud.     There  he  lived  until 

II   of   ] when  he  moved  to  a   farm  of 

mi  acres  in  Section  27.  Littleton  Town-hip.  in 
1903.  he  purchased  120  acres  in  Section  22.  and 
in  March,  1907,  became  the  owi        i  -  iu( 

west  quarter  of  that  section.  This  land  is  all 
in  one  body,  and  of  the  highest  agricultural  qual- 
ity.    Besides   general   farming,   he   devotes   con- 
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siderable  attention  to  wising  horses,  Shorthorn 
cattle  and  Polaud-t  hiua  hogs. 

On  January  17.  lsM.  Mr.  MeGraw  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Cornelia  Nelson,  who  was  born 
in  Littleton  Township.  November  T.  1S50,  re- 
ceiving Iter  education  in  tlie  district  scb  >ols  in 
the  vicinity  of  her  home,  and  in  the  -Macomb 
Normal  School.  Mrs.  McUraw  is  a  daughter  of 
Tool  and  Jane  (Little}  Nelson,  natives  ol  Penn- 
sylvania. 11.  r  paternal  grandparents  wei  ■  Henry 
and  Mary  Aiin  (Teel)  Nelson,  born  in  Ohio, 
and  her  grandparents  on  the  maternal  side,  Rob- 
ert and  Eliza  (Cunningham)  Little,  were  na- 
tives of  Ireland.  Five  children  blessed  this  un- 
ion, as  follows:  Anna  Lois,  born  October  31, 
1SS4,  now  the  wife  of  William  Lenbart,  of  Buena 
Vista  Township;  Ruth  i:.,  born  February  1, 
18SG,  who  married  Roy  I».  Winters,  of  Scotland 
Township  McDonough  County,  111.;  Vera  M., 
born  March  9,  1S90.  who  is  at  home;  Beulah  A., 
born  October  28,  1S9A;  aud  Julia  .M.:  born  Octo- 
ber 30,  1897. 

Politically,  Mr.  McUraw  is  identified  with  the 
Democratic  party,  and  wields  a  strong  influence 
in  local  politics.  While  a  resident  of  Buena 
Vista  Township,  he  served  one  term  as  Collector, 
and  has  held  the  ollice  of  Assessor  one  year  in 
Littleton  Township.  In  April,  190(1.  he  was 
elected  Supervisor  of  the  latter  township  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
farmers  of  Schuyler  County,  and  in  connection 
with  the  civic  affairs  ol  the  community,  main- 
tains a  high  standing. 

McKEE,  William  (deceased).— Out  in  the  open 
twilight,  within  sight  of  the  old  and  loved  ances- 
tral home,  and  within  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
that  he  laid  fostered  for  more  than  seventy  years. 
the  long,  stirring  life  of  William  McKee  came 
to  an  end  December  IT.  1S97.  He  died  almost 
on  the  site  of  the  place  where,  as  a  lad.  nearly 
three  score  years  before,  he  had  worked  to  assist 
in  the  erection  of  a  home  in  what  was  then  a 
wilderness.  He  loved  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood, and  alter  he  had  satisfied  that  intense 
longing  for  a  stirring  life,  so  readily  vouchsafed 
to  the  youth  of  the  early  'thirties  and  'forties, 
he  returned  to  the  home  of  his  father,  and  there. 
amid  its  peace  and  quiet,  honored  bj  all,  lie 
enjoyed  the  well-earned  fruits  of  his  early  labor. 
Although  he  there  lived  the  uneventful  life  of  a 
fancar.  he  retained  to  the  last  what  may  be 
called  the  pioneer  disposition,  being  in  spirit  and 
habits  an  unaffected  man  of  the  people.  While 
he  made  no  religious  pretensions,  he  was  blessed 
with  that  kindly  spirit  which  prompted  him  to 
assist  those  in  want  without  embarrassing  them 
with  a  sense  of  obligation.  In  his  last  days  he 
was  cheered  by  the  companionship  of  the  aged 
wife  and  his  daughter  and  only  surviving  child, 
who  is  now  the  wife  of  C.  L.  DeWitt.  of  Rush- 
ville.  111. 

It  was  in  April.  1S2G.  that  Mr.  McKee  was 
hroiurht  to  Schuvler  County.  Fie  was  horn  in 
Crawford  County,  Ind..  January  22.  1S13.  His 
father  came  here  in  the  preceding  ye:    .  and  the 


rich   and   attractive   country   of  Central    Illinois 
had  iuduced  him  to  seek  a  home  in  the  new,  wild 
region.      He    returned   to    Indiana,    and    iu   April, 
1S20,  brought  his  family  here.     In  the  party  he- 
sides  the  ianiiiy  who  came  to   Schuyler  County, 
were  Joel  Tullis,  Charles  Hammond,  Isaac  Lin- 
der,  Vincent  Westfall  and  James  Thompson.  Hav- 
ing  purchased    for  $100,    100. acres  of  land   in 
Section  is.  Rushville  Township,  the  father,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  thirteen-year  old  son.  com- 
menced to  prepare  the  way  for  his  wife  and.  six 
children.     The  site  ol    Rushville,  almost  adjoin- 
ing their  place,  had  been  selected  as  the  county- 
seat   in   the   preceding   February,   but   was   still 
but   a   town   on   paper.     Mr.    McKee   staked   his 
claim    not    on    the    clear,    fertile   prairie    which 
stretched  for  miles  around,  but  along  the  wooded 
banks  of   the  creek.     The  log  cabin   which  the 
father  and  son  erected  was  ol   the  pioneer  type, 
with  trimmed  logs  for  the  walls  and   the  roof  Of 
Clapboards.      Mr.    McKee   went    hack    to    Indiana 
shortly  afterwards,   hut  soon   returned,  bringing 
with  him  the  tools  and  machinery  uecessary  in 
the  construction  of  a  grist  mill,  and  finally  set- 
ting up  a  band-mill  run  bj    horse  power.    He  de- 
veloped a  thriving  business,  people  coming  even 
from   Rock   Island  to   have   their  grain    ground. 
There  was  also  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  the  near 
neighborhood,    and    both    establishments    did    a 
thriving  business  from  the  start.     Sac  and  Fox 
Indians  moved  farther  north  with  the  coming  ol 
tin     earlj      >  i  tiers,    but    along    Spec  i    River,    in 
Fulton    Count.\,    there    remained    a    large    hand. 
members   of   which   often    came  to    the    mill    and 
;ith  shop.    They  were  lazy  hut  peaceable, 
and  gave  the  pioneers  of  this  region  little  trou- 
1,1c.     On  the   McKee   farm  is  still   to  be  seen  a 
silent  memorial  of  aboriginal   days  in  the  form 
Of  an  Indian  trail,  whli  h  may  be  traced  through 
a  beautiful  stretch  of  woods,  once  a  favorite  ren- 
dezvous  of   the  dusky   sons   of   the   forest    and 
prairie.     Mr.  McKee  not  only  operated  his  grist 
mill,  but  soon  after  putting  it  in  operation,  con- 
structed a  saw-mill,  in  the  early  -thirties  erect- 
ing a  dam  across  Sugar  Creek  and  operating  the 
latter  by  water-power.     There  were  several  mill 
sites  on  that  stream,  the  McKee  dam  being  lo- 
cated at  what  is  known  as  the  Main  Ford,  where 
the  creek  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Rushville 
to  Browning. 

In  those  days  one  need  not  go  far  abr I    m 

search  of  thrilling  adventures,  and  the  hardy 
race  of  pioneers  who  battled  against  such  odds 
in  eider  to  found  and  maintain  their  homes  have 
their  reward  in  the  permanent  extension  of  Amer- 
ican civilization  ami  the  profound  gratitude  of 
their  immediate  descendants.  The  McKee  fam- 
)]\  experienced  all  the  adventures  and  suffered 
all  the  hard-hips  0f  pioneer  life.     Its  m 

,  through  the  awful  winter  of  the  deep 
snow  (1S31)  when  the  level  prairie  was  bui  ■ 
four  to  five  I'eel  deep,  and  the  ravines  were  ti  ■'■ 
to  the  hilltops. 

William  McKee,  the  son.  was  the  last  of  the 
one    hundred    and    fifty    volunteers    in    S 
county  to  answer  Governor  Reynold's  «• 
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s,s:< 


force  to  drive  Black  Elawk  and  his  murderous 
baud  beyoud  the  bounds  of  Illinois.  During  the 
winter  of  1S3F3:2  the  erat'lj  chief  bad  inus  cred 
his  warriors  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Mississippi 
for  the  purpose  of  iuvadiug  Ihis  Si. it.',  and  the 
alarmed  settlers  bad  railed  upon  the  Governor 
for  protection.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty  volun- 
teers L'roni  Schuyler  County  gathered  ai  Itush- 
ville  in  April,  ls:ji>.  aud  were  eloquently  addressed 
by  William  Marinshall  before  starting  for 
Beardstown,  Cass  County,  the  general  point  of 
rendezvous.  They  had  furnished  their  own  anus 
and  equipments.  Mr.  McKee.  wb*o  was  then  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  having  been  furnished  by  his 
lather  with  a  wagon  and  a  team  of  horses.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  with  his  company,  encamped  over 
nighf  half  a  mile  north  of  Rushville.  The  en- 
tin-  force  of  the  state  finally  marched  toward 
Rock  Island,  and  later,  in  what  is  now  Ogle 
County,  met  the  disaster  known  as  "Stillman's 
defeat."  In  this  engagement  eleven  whites  and 
eight  Indians  were  killed,  and  alter  the  battle. 
Mr.  McKee  drove  over  the  field  and  carried  six 
of  the  dead  soldiers  to  a  place  whore  the  bodies 
were  sale  from  the  danger  of  mutilation. 

In  IS39,  because  of  ill-health.  Mr.  McKee  went 
to  that  vast  northwestern  region  then  known  as 
Oregon,  where  he  remained  lor  n  year,  exploring 
the  country  and  regaining  his  strength.  [Ie  re- 
turned home,  one  of  the  main  incidents  of  his 
trip  hen  .:  the  fo  i  lati  i  ol  n  i  '•  :  i  friend 
ship  with  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  who  saved  that 
part  of  the  country  now  including  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho,  to  the  United  States.  During 
his  first  trip  to  the  Oregon  country  Mr.  McKee 
was  employed  by  him  in  a  grisl  mill  for  about 
six  months.  In  the  winter  of  1S42-43  Dr.  Whit- 
man rode  from  Oregon  to  Washington,  a  distance 
of  3,000  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the 
interest  of  statesmen  at  the  National  capital  in 
the  vast  natural  wealth  of  the  Oregon  region, 
and  thwarting  the  attempt  of  the  British  Hudson 
Bay  Company  to  exclude  American  settlers  and 
make  it  a  .province  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  so 
far  successful  in  his  mission  as  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  United  States  Government  in  his 
project  of  loading  an  emigrant  train  of  875 
hardy  American  pioneers  into  the  coveted  terri- 
tory. This  hold  and  wise  action  undoubtedly 
saved  this  grand  region  as  a  part  of  the  public 
domain  of  the  United  State-.  In  November.  1S4.7, 
this  patriotic  and  intrepid  nan  was  murdered, 
with  his  wife  and  twelve  other  members  of  his 
household,  by  the  Cayuse  Indians. 

Tn  the  early  part  of  the  year  just  mentioned. 
Mr.  McKfee.  with  his  brother,  Joel,  ami  .Too! 
Tullis  and  the  latter's  family,  started  overland 
for  the  far-distant  Oregon  country,  with  which 
the  first  named  was  already  quite  familiar.  The 
trip  was  filled  with  hard-hip  and  sorrow,  es- 
pecially to  Mr.  Tullis.  two  of  whose  children 
died  on  the  way  and  were  buried  alone  the  In- 
dian trails  where  they  h  ippei  It  ithe  away 
their  young  lives.  Poon  after  theii  arrival  the 
settlers  of  the  country  were  stirred  profoundly 
by  the  Whitman  tragedy,  and  a  call  was   issued 


to  uuoli  the  Indian  uprising,  ol  which  this  was 
the  ,  ii  n»  ,  i  .  Mr.  McKee  was  naturally 
one  o)  the  lirsl  to  offer  bis  s<  rvio  -.  and  although 
ouths'  caui- 
I  n ..;.  whii-li  comprise  d  U  -  a<  Live  part  of  the 
eonllii  !  with  the  Indians,  he  escaped  without  in- 
jury. From  Oregon,  in  IS4SJ,  be  wont  to  Cali- 
fornia,  where   for   three  years   be   lasted  of   the 

i,;.c    ol     in-'    e.ir'i.  ■  .    .     but     in 

ls;,j  returned  Lo  the  old  b  ■  iest<  ad   in  Schuyler 

i  never  again  to  «  ish  to  leave 

lent.     For 

■ ..  years  thereafter  be  lived  a   quii  t  life 

of  ii::,  grity,  ii  dusrrj    and  bro  ess,  and 

sed   awaj    al    the 

uiomi        of  ]  candle   light, 

lietly  burns  to  tin    ■  md  expires. 

In  is.j:j  Mr.  McKee  was  united  in  marriage  to 

Sarah  C.  YYilniot,  and  live  daughters  were  born 

to  their  union:     Mrs.  Henry  Ilite,  Mrs.  Samuel 

iouse,  Marj    C.  and  Meta   Mel 
Mrs.  t'yrus  L.  DcWitt.    i  See  sketch  of  Cyrus  L. 
I  leWitt  in  anotl  i  -  i  ortion  ol   this  history.)   Mrs. 
McKee  and   her  daughter,  Mrs.   DeWitt.  are  the 
urviving  meinbers  of  this  honored  pi< 
Mid    having  n  moved  ie  old  bonie- 

st, id!   the  veuerable  widow  is  living  in  honored 
iter  in  Rushville.     The 
,,,,■:;,,  ,-  still  >»v  as  the  beautiful  farm,  which  was 
the    scene    of    her   early    joys   and    sorrows,    and 
so  faithfully  shared  with  her  honored 
ml.    A  to  Sehi  ' 

ij'i  ,[......    |  making   ten   iu  all)    were  added 

family  of   the  elder    McKee,  and  of  this 
me  is  now  survh  ii  g. 

McLAREN,  Harry  E.— The  Schuyler  County 
1  at  Rushville,  111.,  Feb- 
ruarv  US,  1001.  by  Harry  K.  McLaren,  a  young 
man' whose  journalistic  experience  has  been  -\u-- 
ther  enriched  by  the  publication  of  the  Astoria 
Argus  for  ten  years.  The  Herald  maintains  a 
Democratic  policy,  and  in  general  trend,  is  a 
vohii  le  and  moulder  of  the  most  advanced  public 


i    M  HI.,  June  3.  is:  l.  and  comes  of  a  family 

of  which  nine!:  reasonably  might  be  expected.  He 

is  a   son  of  Roborl    F.  and  Ai Mc 

Laron.  natives  of  Fulton  and  Schuyler  Counties, 
, . ...;  ,.cii\clv.  ot  whom  the  former  enjoys  the  dis- 
tini  tiou  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  public  spirited  men  Of  Astoria  for  al- 
most half  a  century.  He  was  Justice  of  the 
]•,  ace  for  thirty-two  year-,  and  during  I 

i]  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  couples 
in  marriage.  For  eighteen  years  he  was  a  no- 
tary Public,  for  .-even  years  Township  Clerk. 
for  six  years  City  Clerk.  Assessor  for  two  terms, 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
many  years.     In    1003  be  b      me  a    i 

I  col f  Rushville. 

Harry  E.  McLaren  was  edui  ah  d  in  the  public 
whools'of  Astoria  .  ersity  of  Iowa. 

lie  began  at  the  bottom 
ladder  by  learning  the  printer's  trade. 
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making  his  way  to  the  front  office  of  the  Astoria 
Argus,  over  whose  editorial  destiny  he  presided 
for  ten  years.  Mr.  McLaren  is  promim  til  socially, 
and    is   identified   v    lii   the  .Masons,    Independent 

Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Modern  Wood u  of 

America,  and  other  fraternities.  His  personality 
is  pleasing,  and  he  has  the  tact  and  good  judg- 
ment which  keeps  the  wide  awake  newspaper 
man  on  good  terms  with  himself  and  the  world 
in  general. 


general  tannin:.'.  Mr.  McMillen  has  found  leis- 
ure t"  participate  in  puhlic  affairs.  He  has  been 
connected   with    the   Independent   Order   of   odd 

:  1  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America, 
and  has  been  a  stanch  worker  in  the  interests  oi 
the  Dei :ratic  party.  Besides  serving  a-  Super- 
visor, as  before  staled,  he  lias  tilled  the  positions 

u  and  A.— issur  ot  his  township,  and 
in  everj  relation  of  life,  has  proved  a  patriotic 
and  progressive  citizen. 


McMILLEN,  Gilbert.— TIi.-  enviable  standing 
of  Mr.  McMillen  among  the  people  of  Oakland 
Township,  Schuyler  County,  111.,  where  he  was 
horn  and  where  he  has  made  Ms  lifelou  ;  home, 
may  be  appreciated  from  the  statement  that  sis 
consecutive  times  they  have  chosen  him  to  rep- 
resent them  on  the  Board  of  County  Supervisors. 
Though  elected  by  the  Democrats  as  theii  nomi- 
nee, he  is  popular  with  representatives  of  all 
parties,  and  during  his  twelve  years  of  service 
en  the  board  he  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  pro- 
gressive enterprises  contributory  to  the  progress 
of  the  county,  while  at  the  same  time  aiming  by 
his  influence  and  ballot  to  conserve  the  interests 
of  the  tax-payers. 

The  genealogy  of  the  McMillen  family  can  be 
traced  back  to  Scotland,  bui  several  generations 
have  lived  in  the  United  Slate-.  John  McMillen, 
a  native  of  Ohio,  born  in  1815.  came  to  the  then 
unknown  frontier  of  Illinois  during  early  man- 
hood, and  in  Schuyler  County,  in  is  I.",,  he  mar- 
ried Margaret  Pittenger,  who  was  horn  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1823,  and  came  with  her  parents  to 
Illinois,  settling  in  Schuyler  County  in  1S3G. 
Since  that  time  she  has  remained  at  the  old 
homestead,  now  operated  by  her  son,  Gilbert. 
Her  husband  died  in  1SSS.  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  after  a  long  and  useful  live  devoted  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  They  were  the  parents 
of  eieven*  children,  bur  three  of  these  died  in 
early  life.  Eight  are  now  living,  namely;  Sa- 
rah, who  married  William  II.  Baxter,  a  farmer 
in  Littleton  Township;  Mary,  the  widow  of  Wil- 
liam Billingsley.  living  in  Rushvillc  Township 
on  a  farm:  Belle,  who  married  William  Bly,  a 
farmer  near  Macomb.  III.;  Xieholas,  of  Macomb; 
Margaret,  at  home:  Gilbert;  Henry,  who  is  now 
in  the  West:  and  Ollie.  wife  of  Charles  V'ertive, 
station  agent  at  Elmwood,  Ills.,  for  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway  Company. 

The  McMillen  homestead,  on  Section  20,  Oak- 
land Town-hip  where  Gilbert  McMillen  now  re- 
sides, is  his  birthplace,  the  date  of  his  birth 
being  January  1.  1857.  During  boyhood  he  at- 
tended the  district  school  near  the  farm.  On 
December  '2:'.  1S9G.  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mira.  daughter  of  Peter  Rose,  an  early  set- 
tler of  Schuyler  County,  having  removed  hither 
from  Michigan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMillen  have 
four  children,  namely;  Harrv.  1   irn  Januarv  20, 

180S:  PI be.  Januarv  29.  1000;  Mildred.  Julv 

2  1901;  and  Mabel.  May  25,  1903.  The  family 
attend  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  Mrs. 
McMillen  is  an  active  member.  While  devoting 
himself  with  assiduous  care  to  stock  raising  and 


MEAD,  Dr.  Mary  Ward,  a  prominent  practicing 
physi  -i       of  C;i  uden,  s.  buj  ler  i  'ouutj  ,111. 
horn  in  her  present  place  of  residence,  Oct  iber 
2,  1ST2,  a  daughter  of  Jas.  X.  and  Martha   (Par- 
rish)   Ward,  the  former  a  native  of  Cau 
and  the  hitter  of  Macoupin  County,  111.     Her  pa- 
rents were  married  in  Schuyler  County,  and  the 
father,  alter  pursuing  the  life  of  a  farmer',  is 
now   living  in  retirement  with  his  daughter,  Dr. 
Mary   Ward   Me. id.   the   wife  and  mothi 
died   July    10,    1SST.     Joseph   N.   Ward,    the   pa- 
ternal grandfather  of  the  subject  of  Lhi 
who  was  a  pioneer  settler  of  Schuyler  County, 
was  ;i    native  of  Kentucky.     The  father.  James 
X.  Ward,  is  a  Republi      i  1"   po  itic  .   tl   lugh  not 
a  politician  in  the  sense  of  being  an  ol 
and    lias   been  a   lite-long  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian i  linreh. 

Ill  her  childhood  and  youth,  Mrs.  Mead  at- 
ti  i  ;  at  Neb  >,  n<  ar  her 
birthplace  and  later,  the  public  school  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Schuyler  County.  She  began  her  profes- 
sional career  as  a  trained  nurse  in  the  Mercy 
Hospital  at  Keokuk.  Iowa,  during  this  period 
bavin-'  charge  of  laparotomy  cases,  the  treat- 
ment of  which,  with  a  single  exception,  proved 
suc-ci  ssful.  On  October  2,  1SS9,  she  was  married 
at  Huntsville.  111.,  to  Dr.  Richard  Homer  Mead. 
whose  biography  appears  on  another  page  in  this 
connection.  After  her  marriage,  she  studied 
medicine  under  the  tutorship  of  her  husband,  and 
as  the  latter  became  less  active,  proved  a  useful 
assistant  in  his  extended  practice,  her  pr 
trainii  /  as  ;1  profssional  nurse,  qualifying  her  to 
enter  upon  a  collegiate  course.  She  then  .  (tended 
the  Co  lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Keo- 
kuk, la.,  from  which  she  graduated  with  high 
honors  in  the  class  of  1897.  After  graduation. 
she  returned  to  her  home  at  Camden.  111.,  and 
engaged  in  active  practice  in  which  she  has  met 
with  marked  success,  both  in  growth  of  patron- 
age and  its  extension  in  wider  fields,  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  practitioner  having  extended  into  ad- 
an  ties.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Schuy- 
ler County  Medical  Society  and  the  In  ten  ati tl 

Medical  Society,  and  fraternally,  is  identified 
with  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  and  the 
Royal  Xeighbors.  being  Martha  of  the  former 
and  Camp  Physician  of  the  latter. 

Dr.  and   Mrs.   Mead  are   the  |  areuts   ol    three 
s  Clara  P.risene. 
20.  1891;  Miss   Andrew  Jackson,  horn  H 
is.    1893:    and    [lushes    Barrow,    her,,    April    10, 
isps.    Each  of  the  older  children  has  n 
superior    education,    the    daughters    being    grad- 
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uates  oJ  UK'  High  School,  and  having  begun  their 
college  course  in  September,  1005,  Clara  intend- 
ing to  study  medicine,  aud  her  sister,  to  become 
a  nurse.  They  are  especially  well  traiued  in 
music,  often  being  called  upon  to  take  part  iu 
public  entertainments,  in  which  they  bave  been 
remarkably  successful.  Both  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
heads  of  this  family,  engaged  in  a  like  profes- 
sional' task,  are  living  harmonious  and  useful 
lives,- in  which  they  are  able,  while  co-operating 
wiib  each  other,  to  benefit  a  wide  circle  of  pat- 
rons. 

MEAD,  Richard  Homer,  M.  D. — Rarely  do  men 
in  the  medical  profession  express  the  many 
sidedness  and  versatility  found  in  Dr.  Richard 
Homer  Mead,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  Cam- 
den. III.,  and  known  also  as  a  soldier  during  the 
Civil  War.  as  a  writer  of  more  than  average 
force  and  elegance,  as  a  politician  of  integrity 
and  wide  usefulness,  and  as  a  promoter  of  edu- 
cation, sanitation,  fraternities  and  general  com- 
munity interests.  Dr.  Mead  is  a  native  o)  Schuy- 
ler County,  and  was  born  January  10,  1M7.  a 
son  of  Andrew  J.  and  Mary  (Briscoe)  Mead,  long 
residents  of  Iluntsville,  in  the  same  county. 

Primarily,  Dr.  Mead  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  iluntsville.  but  owing  to  interrup- 
tions in  his  youth,  his  higher  training  has  been 
largely  self  acquired.  As  was  the  ease  with 
thousands  of  the  boys  of  the  land,  his  principal 
and  most  developing  experience  was  the  (.'Ail 
War,  wbicb  broke  over  the  country  when  he  had 
attained  to  barely  sixteen  years.  Enlisting  in 
Company  K.  Eighth  Iowa  Cavalry,  tit  Camp  Rob- 
erts, Davenport,  Iowa,  bo  went  with  bis  company 
to  Xashville,  Tent.;  and  during  the  winter 
of  lSG'J-4  was  mi  duty  in  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee. Willi  the  coming  o1  spring  his  company 
was  on  the  left  wing  of  General  .MeCook's  cav- 
alry, ami  with  Sherman's  army  advanced  on 
Atlanta.  After  engaging  in  fighting  for  one  hun- 
dred days  the  regiment  returned  northward,  and 
was  the  first  to  oppose  II i's  crossing  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  an  effort  which  resulted  in  defeat, 
although  later  they  prevented  his  advance  at 
Duck  River.  After  the  Battle  of  Xashville  they 
continued  to  pursue  the  wily  Confederate  -  .  :'ai 
to  the  Tennessee  river,  in  the  spring  of  1S65, 
Groxton-'s  brigade  became  detached  from  Wil- 
son's corps,  successfully  fighting  the  Battle  of 
Selrna,  but  was  unable  to  return  to  the  command 
and  became  known  as  the  "lost  brigade."  It 
fought  its  way  and  roamed  at  will  over  Ala- 
bama, being  in  two  mountain  engagements.  Af- 
ter the  surrender  of  Lee,  neither  the  oppos- 
ing Federal  cavalry  nor  Croxton's  command  had 
any  knowledge  o\'  the  event  until  two  weeks 
after  its  occurrence.  Later  the  regiment  was 
sent  iii  ]n.r- nil  ol  Jefferson  Davis  to  Macon.  Ga., 
and  August  2S.  1SG5.  Mr.  Mead  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service,  having  proved  himsell  a  sol- 
dier of  rare  courage  and  endurance.  II.-  was 
taken  prisoner  on  the  McCook  raid  in  the  rear 
of  Atlanta,  but  escaped  in  a  few  hours.     Not  so 


h,s  '  -11""*  brethren  at  arm-,  for  fully  half  of  the 
company  dad  in  Andcrsum  ille  prison. 

"  tin  i  u     to   It  .    .;,    i  in  ois,   Dr.  .Mead 

continued  the  stud.\  .  i   medicine  bi  .am  befoi 

■  mned  the  unifoi  u  ol  the  L'uion  soldii  r. 
ln'  ll!'-'  professiona  instructor  was  his  father, 
and  in  November,  |.xo5,  be  entered  the  College  of 
Physicians  &  Surgeons  at  k.  ■•  ,  :, lu.it- 

•  ruin  in  the  Class  of  ISG7.  I 
Iluntsville,  111.,  he  j  r  icticed  until  IS72  with  his 
t'atli  : .  going  then  lo  Texas,  where,  tor  live  years, 
be  was  connected  w  iib  thi  1.  a  G.  N.  Railroad 
Company.  During  i-,>a  be  attended  the  St. 
Louis  .Medical  College,  cad  t; 
p  ictii  e  at  Iluntsville,  which  be  continued  m  i  I 
lss-1.  Although  his  educational  opportunities 
seemed  not  lo  warrant  the  experin 
tor  applied  to  the  civil  service  commission  for 
examination,  ami  upon  passing  in  ihu  class  at 
Burlington,  111.,  he  was  appointed  pension  clerk 
at  Washington,  J ».  c.  August  IS,  i  -■-:..  being  the 
fifteenth  man  from  Illinois  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion. .Man-it  2,  1SS5,  he  became  a  permanent 
member  of  Class  I,  ami  in  October,  of  the  same 
ie  was  promoted  to  class  2.  On  April  24, 
ISSU,  he  'Acs  detailed  to  the  field  as  special  ex- 
aminer in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York,  and  December  2S,  1SSG,  resigned  His  posi- 
tion, hut  hi  iug  an  honorably  discharged  soldier, 
lie  «-.iii  re-enter  the  service  without  examination 
whenever  inclination  dictates. 

Returning  to  iluntsville,  the  doctor  engaged  in 
a  general  medical  and  surgii  al  ractice  until 
locating  in  Camden.  He  is  one  ol  the  best  known 
audniost  highly  reputed  practitioners  in  his  part 
of  the  county,  in  spile  el  his  other  interests 
has  never  allowed  aught  to  interfere  with  a  con- 
scientious discharge  oj  professional  obligations, 
and  cold,  heal   or  storm  have   •  a   known 

LO  keep  him  within  tie-  shelter  of  his  home  when 
duty  called.  He  is  u,,.  genial  friend  and  den  un- 
able advisei  it,  bund  eds  of  families,  and  □  is 
presided  at  the  entrances  and  exits  of  many  of  the 
foremost  people  of  the  community.  He  ta  left 
ii"  stone  unturned  i"  advance  his  usefulness  and 
add  to  bis  opportunities,  and  has  been  a  constant 
attendant  at  professional  conventions,  iucludi  ig 
that  oi  the  National  Columbian  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  Washington.  J).  C,  m   lv>.  5-G. 

The  do.  tor  was  physicii  u  of  the  Illinois  South- 
crn  Penitentiary  for  four  years,  and  served  two 
years  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Insane  Asylum  at  Chester. 

The  marriage  of  Dr.  Mead  and  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  James  X.  and  Martha  (Parrish)  Ward, 
occurred  October  •"■.  18S9,  and  this  union  re- 
sulted in  two  daughters.  Clara  Briscoe,  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  a  son,  Hughes  Barrow.  A  bio- 
graphical record  of  Dr.  Mary  Mead  appears  on 
another  page  in  this  volume.  Dr.  Mead  is  an  ar- 
dent fraternalist,  ami  i<  identified  with  Hunts- 
ville  Lodg  •  No.  105,  \.  r.  &  A.  M. ;  Augusta 
Chapter  No.  7S,  U.  A.  M. :  Almo 
No.  32,  K.  t.  :  and  Cyclone  Lodge  No.  G35,  1.  O. 
i  >.  C.  of  which  he  i-  a  charter  member  and  one 
of   the   organizers.     He   is   prominent   in    Grand 
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Army  circles,  always  attends  local  and  national 
encampments,   arid    is   a    member  of  G 
Brown  Post,   No.   117. 

lie  is  a  consistent  and  active  member  i 
Christian  Church  ol  Camden.     In  politics  be  is  a 
strong    Republican,    and    was    a    delegate  i 

Schuyler  County  to  the  famous  "deadlock"  State 
Convention  of  1004,  supporting  Gov.  lab  to 
the  end. 

MESSERER,  Anthony  (deceased),  one  of  the 
best  known  men  and  most  successful  i. 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Frederick  Township, 
Schuyler  County,  111.,  whoso  career  rehocied 
lasting  credit  upon  the  home  of  his  adoption,  was 
born  in  Germany  in  170G.  Of  his  par 
family  history,  all  records  have  been  lost  in  the 
lapse  of  time.  Together  with  an  elder  brother, 
Anthony  crossed  the  Atlantic  when  six  years  old, 
the  brother  being  seized  with  yellow  fever  i  u 
the  passage,  from  which  he  died,  his  body  being 
buried  ;it  sea.  The  young  lad,  thus  left  alone, 
completed  the  voyage  to  a  port  on  the  West  In- 
dia Islands,  and  was  bound  out  to  a  Spaniard. 
There  he  stayed  until   he  was  twenty  o,  :- 

old.  when  his  Spanish  master  sot  him  free. 
After  traveling  for  some  time  he  Anally  came  to 
the  United  Slab's,  settling  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  "West  Indies,  lie  had  been  employed  on  a  large 
plantation  in  charge  of  negroes,  and  on  arriving 
in  this  country  be  applied'bimself  to  farm  work. 
Subsequently,  he  journeyed  westward  to  St. 
Louis  and  Peoria,  and  later  to  Schuyler  County, 
111.,  where  about  1S34  he  entered  up  a  tract  of 
government  land  in  Frederick  Township.  But 
one  dwelling  had  been  built  in  the  locality  where 
he  settled,  and  Indians  still  lingered  about,  wild 
game  also  being  plentiful.  For  marketing,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  make  trips  to  Beards- 
town. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Messerer  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Margaretta  Weaver,  a  native  of 
Harrisburg,  that  State,  whom  he  married  about 
is."..".,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  Peoria, 
111.,  and  later  in  St.  Louis,  in  1S34,  settled  en  a 
farm  in  Frederick  Township,  Schuyler  County, 
there  being  then  but  one  house  in  Freder  He 
there  bought  320  acres  of  land  and  thn 
dustrious  habits  and  frugal  management,  finally 
became  the  owner  of  more  than  800  acres,  and 
one  of  tin.'  most  extensive  farmers  in  that  vicin- 
ity, lie  was  a  member  of  the  Hoard  or  Super- 
visors for  Frederick  Township  for  many  years. 
A  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  he  was  a 
Lutheran  in  religious  faith,  his  wife  being  a 
Christian.  Mr.  Messerer  died  in  1S59,  and  his 
wife  on  November  10.  1SS1,  having  survived  her 
husband   twenty-two  years. 

Of   five  children   born   to    Mr.   and    Mrs.    Mes- 

serer,  two  died  in  infancy;  Joseph,  after   -  I- 

iug  his  youth  on  the  home  farm,  of  whi  li 
charge  after  the  death  of  his  father  for  three 
years,  entered  into  the  mining  business  in  Cali- 
fornia, about  1SS0  going  to  Chili,  South  America, 
where  he  was  superintendent  of  a  mine  until  his 
death    some    years    sine;    Elizabeth     i  now    de- 


irried  Hudson  M.  Deane  of  Frederick, 
111.,  February  IT,  !--;,:>.  and  died  March  ..  1002, 
having  borne  her  husband  seveu  eh 
whom  four  died  in  infancy;  and  Louisa,  born 
in  1S44,  on  February  S,  lSUo,  married  Davis  11. 
Curry,  o  died  -May  1 ,.  !.sT:;.  On  January  J, 
1S70,  she  married  Benjamin  F.  Rebman  of  Fred- 
erick, i  [  is.  now  the  only  member  of  her  lather's 
family  still  living.  Five  children  wen 
the  tii-s!  union,  of  whom  Amos,  Bert,  i:. 
David  Curry  tthe  last  two  twins)  are  still  liv- 
ed the  second  union,  of  whom  Gail 
and  Herman  [tebiuau  are  living,  the  former  a 
teachi  :  ;  ,d  the  latter  with  his  parents  oil  the 
farm,  i  See  sketch  of  Benjamin  F.  Robinau  in 
anoiher  part  of  this  volume). 


MILBY,  Edward  T—  In  the  mind  of  Edward 
T.  Milby  the  fast  fading  pioneer  histori  i  -  .: 
ler  County,  111.,  remains  a  vivid  and  enduring 
memory.  His  life  is  ol  the  home-spun  kind,  a 
record  of  hard  work  performed  with  cheerfulness 
and  intelligence,  ot  obstacles  surmounted  with 
vigor  and  determination,  and  ol  sacrifices  made 
wiili  true  Christian  courage  aud  fortitude.  Inci- 
dent- of  early  time-  recalled  by  him  are  tree 
felling,  slump  pulling  with  oxen,  log  cabin  rear- 
ing, plowing,  cultivating  and- harvesting  with  the 
agricultural  implements,  spinning, 
weaving,  tallow  dip  making.,  flint  tire  lighting, 
husking  bees,  ham  raisings,  apple  parings  and 
church  "socials"  and  donations.  In  ail  oi  these 
U       ■  took  :  a  active  interest,  although  cer- 

ta  i  i  them  fell  to  l  ie  let  of  the  women  mem- 
bei  is  own  and  his  father's  household.     In 

hi-  present  leisure  he  delights  to  recall  the  c<  m- 
parative  quiet  of  a  time  i011g  .since  ela]  I 

to  com  st  it  with  the  nerve-racking,  competi- 
tion-torn age  in  which  his  declining  years  are 
being  spent. 

Mr.  Milb.v  is  one  of  the  wealthy  retired  fann- 
ers of  Kusaville,  111.,  and  all  that  he  has  is  the 
result  of  his  own  untiring  exertions,  lie  was 
born  in  the  State  oi  Delaware,  August  -4,  IS35, 
ate!  is  a  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Eliza  J.  (Wilson) 
Mil  by,  also  natives  of  Delaware.  The  father  de- 
veloped  the  pioneering  inclination  and  -"hi  pis 

i    property  in  1S39.  and  in  the 
1S40,  with  his  wife  and  four  children,  undertook 
the    journey   to    Illinois     which    consumed    the 
greater  part  of  the  season.     Edward  T.  Milby  re- 
memlxu-s  well  this  arduous  journey,  a 
was  hut  five  years  old.  aud   espeeiai  \    mat    pari 
made   on   the   canal,    through    which    they   were 
drawn  on  a  boat  by  a  single  horse.    During  this 
portion  of  the  trip  the  older  members  of  the  fam 
ily  walked  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
tow  path,  probably  out  of  consideratioi    for  the 
poor,  overworked  horse,  whose  lot  cerl 
not  an  enviable  one.     The  journey  was  continued 

'  ;        -on,  and  the  arrival  in  ' 

Schuyler  County,  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
>r  the  coi  atry  to  which   the  way- 
farers had  so  laboriously  and   hopeful 
The  day  was  bitterly  i  old.   tin 
the  chinks  of  the  wagon,  and  the  wind  .*wirled 
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across  tho  prairies,  striking  a  dreary  chill  to 
the  bean  of  even  the  most  courageous,  i 
no  desirable  resting  place,  the  little  party  soon 
alter  pusheiUon  to  Rushville,  making  the  small 
village  their  home  until  tho  following  spring. 
The  father  then  located  on  a  rented  farm,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1841,  bough)  eighty  acres  of  land 
east  of  Rushville,  in  the  township  of  that  i 
The  timber  on  this  land  was  dense  and  varied, 
and  arduous  tasks  confronted  the  settlers.  Co 
the  small  log  cabin  which  they  found  oi  the 
laud,  the  father  added,  as  such  addition  : 
necessary,  until  Anally  he  had  what  was  called 
a  double  log  cabin.  In  this  humble  abode  were 
born  the  rest  of  the  children,  in  all  eleven,  eight 
of  whom  attained  maturity.  Three  of  these  still 
survive,  namely:  Edward  T. ;  Zadoc  L. :  and 
Dora,  wife  i  I'  David  Wray.  a  farmer  of  Johnson 
County,  Iowa.  Zadoc  now  owns  and  occupies 
the  old  homestead. 

Three  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
(iu  1SGS)  the  log  house  was  torn  down  and  a 
modern,  six-room,  two-story,  frame  dwelling  was 
erected.  This  was  made  possible  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Edward  T.  and  Zodac,  who  so  faith- 
fully had  worked  at  grubbing  trees  and  hazel 
bushes,  using  oxen  for  the  task,  and  hitching  a 
chain  around  the  stump  or  bush  at  which  the 
strong  animals  tugged  until  accomplishing  the 
task.  The  mother,  in  the  meantime,  roe',.  I 
cradle  with  one  foot,  while  with  tl  •  otl 
ran  the  spinning  wheel:  and  later  she  made  her 
cloth  into  jeans  for  her  sons  and  into  dresses  for 
her  daughters.  Her  toil  seemed  never  ending, 
aud  her  working  day  extended  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  father  lived  to 
see  eighty  acres  of  his  land  cleared  and  under 
the  plow,  and  he  was  iu  fairly  prosperous  i  ir- 
cumstances  at  the  time  of  his  death,  .Inly  2s, 
1ST::!.  The  wife  who  had  shared  his  hard  labors 
did  not  long  survive  him.  her  death  occurring  on 
October  12,  next  following.  They  had  occupied 
the  same  farm  continuously  for  thirty-two  years, 
and  were  among  the  honored  and  influential  peo- 
ple of  the  township. 

Among  the  first  of  the  children  to  leave  the 
old  Mil  by  homestead  was  Edward  T.,  who.  with 
a  practical  education  acquired  under  great  diffi- 
culties, and  an  amount  of  farm  experience  which 
fitted  him  for  conducting  almost  any  agricul- 
tural enterprise,  was  married,  in  November, 
I860,  to  Lizzie  I-Iillis.  and  thereupon  settled  on  a 
rented  farm  in  Iluntsville  Township.  In  1SG5 
he  purchased  a  small  piece  of  land  in  Buena 
Vista  Township,  and  there  his  wife  died  the  fol- 
lowing November,  leaving  him  with  the  care  of 
three  children,  of  whom  Frank  is  deceased; 
Clement  is  a  farmer  in  Schuyler  County:  and 
Lizzie  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Haughduffer.  of  r.os 
Angeles.  California.  In  1ST3  Mr.  Milby  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Lizzie  J.  Davidson  tnd 
from  this  union  resulted  two  children;  Waiter, 
a  farmer  of  Oakland  Township;  and  Ida.  wife 
of  George  Rogers,  of  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  Mrs. 
Milby  died  in  1878,  and  on  January  2!,  1886, 
Mr.    Milby    married   Mary    Bower,    a    native   of 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  an  early  resident  of  Schuy- 
ler County. 

Mr.  Milby  added  frequentlj  to  his  land  until 
he  owned  a  large  ;  u  t,  ■■"■  i  n  -  of  which  st;il 
remains  iu  bis  possession.  He  was  i 
and  progressive,  lived  always  within  his  iue<  tne, 
and  was  exceedingly  conservative  in  adopting 
new  and  uutt  ied  metl  ■  ol  farming.  In 
he  left  thi    farm  i  i  .    Uushville,  where 

live  also  many  of  his  friends  ol  the  strenuous 
pioneer    days.     Politically,   he   has  always    I 

on   the  side  of   the  Dei ratic  party,   but   bas 

steadfastly  refused  the  honors 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he 
has  worshipped  since  earlj  manhood,  has  prof- 
ited contiuuously  by  his  ,J  zeal,  and 
in  all  the  walks  of  life,  its  teachings  have  been 
his  guide. 

MILLER,  Henry  Franklin.— One  0f  the  best 
authorities  upon  stock  raising  in  Schuyler  County 
is  Henry  Franklin  Miller,  who.  though  you 
years,  is  old  in  experience  and  rich  in  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  this  important  branch  of 
farming.  Mr.  Miller  cc s  honestly  by  his  lik- 
ing for  stock  and  his  ■>!  reciation  of  a  fine  ani- 
mal. His  lather.  John  Henry  Miller,  whose,  in- 
dustrious life  is  si  etehi  i  I  w]  .  re  in  this  work. 
instilled  into  him  the  b  ui  aci  .-  since  so  strongly 
developed,  and  the  successful  manipulation  of 
v  Inch  have  pi          ;  \\  <     wealth 

and  influence  in  Rushville  Township.  Mr.  Miller 
was  born  iu  this  township  July  3,  1S72,  and  was 
educati  d  in  the  distrr  I  I  be  Rushi  die 

Normal,  spending  two  terms  at  the  latter  insti- 
tution. Upon  the  completion  of  his  student  life 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father  and 
brother.  Simon,  operating  the  paternal  farm  of 
4U0  acres,  and  raisin-  principally  cattle,  bo-s. 
horses  and  e  of  the  best  stock  which 

reached  the  Chicago  market  matured  on  this 
farm  duriDg  this  partnersh  p,  and  the  three  men 
worked  in  harmony  and  with  due  regard  for  the 
reputation  and  best  interests  of  the  stock  com- 
pany. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  iu  1902,  Mr.  Miller 
continued  in  business  with  his  brother  until  the 
following  year,  when  he  rented  sent  farm 

in  Si  ;  m  27.  Rushville  Township,  which  is  a 
part  i  id.  and  to  which  he  per- 

manently sit  i  ceded  upon  the  death  of  his  mother, 
and  the  division  of  the  property,  lie  bas  made 
many  fine  improvements  on  his  land,  always 
with  the  view  of  increasing  his  stock,  and  his 
farm  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  best  things 
known  to  country  life  at  this  stage  of  the  world's 
progress.  In  1007  he  erected  an  eight-room,  two- 
story  modem  dwelling,  having  the  latest  devices 
rl  and  convenience,  and  he  has  also 
built  a  barn  36  by  H  feet,  ground  dimensions, 
and  ei   hti  res.     He  regards  with 

particul:  r    1'ai  II' 

China  hogs,  and 

and    sheep.      K.  i  touch    w itb    the 

markets,  and  supplying  the  best  demands,  he  is 
prospi       ■    in  his  affairs,  and  financially,  faces 
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as   hopeful   a   future  as  any  man  similarly  em- 
ployed iu  the  county. 

The  bachelor  lite  of  Mr.  Miller  ended  with  his 
marriage,  .July  25,  louu,  to  Carrie  Kruse,  who 
was  Imtu  in  this  tov  uship  February  1...  1*77,  a 
daughter  oi  Henry  i  ran/,  and  Harriet  (Bead) 
Kruse,  unlives  ol  Woodstock  I'ownsbi  .  - 
ler  County,  the  former  a  sou  of  Fran/,  Henry  D. 
Kruse,  a  native  of  Germany,  ami  a  \-vy  early 
settler  of  Schuyler  County,  into  the  Miller 
home  there  have  come  two  bright,  happy  children 
to  add  good  cheer  to  this  household,  i'hey  are: 
Esther  William.,  Norn  Juu«2J,  1U05 ;  and  Harold 
Henry,  born  January  -1.  lUUS.  Mr.  Miller  is  a 
standi  Republican,  but  not  au  ollice  .-elver.  With 
his  wife,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Church,  although  the  latter  was  reared  in 
the  Presbyterian  faith.  A  pleasing  personality 
and  a  desire  to  be  in  harmony  with  his  fellow 
men  have  contributed  much  to  the  popularity  and 
success  of  Mr.  Miller.  He  is  a  master  of  the 
he. a  ethics  of  business,  and  a  promoter  of  the 
principle  that  people  receive  about  what  they 
give  out  in  this  world. 

MILLER,  John  Henry  (deceased),  formerly  an 
extensive  tanner  of  Schuyler  Conn*:,'.  111.,  and 
father  of  Simon  Burnett  Miller,  whose  sketch 
appears  in  this  connection,  was  born  in  Bippen, 
Hanover.  Germany,  November  4,  1S24.  He  re- 
ct  ived  his  <  i  rl.>  edueal  i  iu  his  native 
and  in  JS44,  at  the  age  of  about  tweuty  years, 
came  to  the  United  States,  spending  the  first  few 
months  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  iu  War- 
ren County.  Mo.,  where  one  of  his  sisters  had 
settle.!  at  an  earlier  date.  During  the  spring  of 
1845  he  came  to  Schuyler  County,  111.,  first  lo- 
cating in  Frederick  Township  where  two  ■  :  his 
uncles,  Henry  and  John  Wilkey.  had  previously 
settled.  Here  he  was  employed  in  various  occu- 
pations by  the  month,  meantime  attending  school 
at  intervals  until  1S40,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  Euglish  language.  In 
that  year,  the  period  of  the  gold  fever,  he  pur- 
chased an  ox-team  and  with  Joel  and  Alford  Hol- 
land, two  brothers  of  his  future  wife,  he  crossed 
the  plains  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  the  wagon 
was  loaded  with  luggage,  provisions  and  imple- 
ments, much  of  the  journey  was  made  by  the 
adventurers  ou  foot.  '  >n  their  arrival  in  the 
gold  region,  the  Holland  brothers  turned 
attention  to  keeping  a  hotel,  while  Mr.  Miller 
engaged  in  digging  for  the  precious  metal.  After 
spending  nearly  two  years  iu  the  mining  region. 
he  returned  to  Schuyler  County  in  1S51,  and 
soon  afterward  bought  ICO  acres  of  timber  land, 
of  which  a  previous  occupant  had  cleared  about; 
twenty  acres,  besides  building  thereon  a  log 
cabin.  Taking  possession  of  this  land  in  1S52, 
by  later  purchases  he  increased  this  holding  to 
940  acres,  upon  whirl,  he  conducted  farming 
operations  on  a   large  scale  and  with   profitable 

results. 

On  February  S.  IS-'fi   Mr.  Miller  was  married 
to  Sarah  F.  Holland,  who  was  born  in  Nashville, 

Tetin..    January    20.    IS?.!),    a    daughter   of    Johu 


and    Nancy    (Kelly)    Holland,   early   settlers   of 
Schuyli  r   Couuly.      Mr.   and   Mrs.   Miller    I 
the  parents  ..:  two  sons  and  six  daughti 
low-:     Mary  Louisa    'Mrs.  Dean);  Emma  Fran 
ces    i  Mrs.    Armstrong);    Nancy    Isabella,    Delia 
May   i  Mrs.  Kiusey)  ;  Dora  Ann   (Mrs.  Drovey)  ; 
Frank. in  II.;   Anna   1..   (McCormickJ  ;  an.:    - 
Ik.   who,  witli  liis  sister,   Isabelle,   occupies   the 

old    home    p. .•:'   240   acres,    winch    they    now 

own.     John  II.  Miller's  arduous  and  successful 
fu  ■   tl    ti  to  an  end  February  J-",.   1002,   the  long- 
time co.,.]. anion  of  his  toils,  privations  aui 
cesses  passing  away  on  February  2S,  1005. 
let:   a   reputation   tor  integrity   and  devotion    to 
the  interests  of  their  family,  and  Oi  the  CO 
nity,    in    which    their   children,    while   inheriting 
the   results  of  their  faithful   labors,  take  a  just 
pride. 

MILLER,    Simon    P.urnett,    a    well    known    and 
fi  d  farmer  ol   Schuyler  County,  Ilk,  resid  ■ 

iction  34,  Rushville  Township,  was  horn 
on  thi  place  on  which  he  now  lives,  July  22, 
lSCo,  toe  .-on  u;  .John  Henry  and  Sarah  Frances 
ill.:  Mi  Miller,  the  former  bom  in  Bippen, 
Hai  iver,  Germany,  November  4.  1S24,  and  the 
latter  iu  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Janu,arj  20.  Iv'  I.  (1  ir 
additional*  details  of  the  Miller  family  history, 
b  >•,  Johu  II.  Miller  iu  this  connection). 
Sit  on  Burnett  Miller  grew  up  on  the  hone  farm 
in  Rushville  Township,  iu  the  meantime  receiv- 
ing his  educational  training  iu  the  local  district 
schouls,  aud  thus  by  inheritance  and  . 
acquiring  those  traits  of  character  which  Live 
led  him  to  devote  his  energies  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  aud  have  contributed  to  the  success 
which  he  has  attained  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Miller  has  never  been  married,  hut  has 
always  remained  under  the  parental  roof,  with 
.  Isabelle,  aud  his  brother,  Franklin  11., 
ttention  to  the  welfare  of  their  pareuts 
and  looking  ..iter  the  large  property  ol 
ily.  They  occupy  the  home  farm  ol  240  acres, 
of  which  they  are  now  the  owner-,  besides  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  other  portions  ol   the  estate. 

Inheriting    the    political    faith    of    his    father, 

Mi-.  Miller  is  a  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the 

an   party,   but   takes    no   active   pari    in 

4iiical    contests.      In    religious    belie.    1,,.    iS    a 

Mi  I       M   i.  and  enjoys  the  respect  and  i  o 

01     i   l  trge  circle  of  friends. 

MILLS,  William  Henry  Harrison,  was  born  in 
Moorefield,  Harrison  County.  O.,  March  10, 1S40. 
He  is  a  son  ..i  Flias  and  Isabel  Jane  (Glaudou) 
Mills,  native-  of  thai  state.  Elias  Mills  "devoted 
many  years  to  farming,  hut  conducted  a  hotel 
at  Moorefield.  Ohio,  for  a  considerable  period. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  moved  from 
Moorefield  to  Millersburg,  O..  where  he  died  in 
iv  ' :  .i  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  His  wife 
dii  d    when    her  son,    William,   was   qui 

■  the  parents  of  six  children,  four  of 
whom  are  living,  n  fj  :  Wil  m  H.  II. :  Theo- 
dore C. ;  l.avina.  widow  of  David  Davis;  and 
Mary  F.,  wife  of  Stephen  Lewi-. 
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In   early   youth    Mr.   Mills   attended   the  com- 
mon schools  of  lis  native  place,  comp  h 
education  at  Franklin  College.  New  At:..      .  i  \h 
After  leaving  college,  he  taught  school  until  the 
Civil    War    broke   out,    when    be   enlisted    under 
the  first  call  of  the  President  for  three 
troops,   joining   the   Thirteenth    Regiment,   Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry.    He  served  in  West  Virginia, 
being  detailed  from  the   ranks  as  quar 
sergeant,  and  was  honorably  discharged  Decem- 
ber   31,    1SG1.      Subsequently,    he    taughl 
several  years  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Nebraska.    In 
the  last  named  state  be  was  for  some  time  con- 
nected with  th<    Press,  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
editor  of  the  '"Political  Forum."    lie  also  studied 
law  in  that  State  aud  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
but  never  engaged  in  practice.    The  farming  ex- 
perience   of    Mr.    Mills    in    Rushville   Township, 
Schuyler  County,  commenced  in  1903,  but  in  the 
following  year  the  farm  dwelling  was  destroyed 
bv    fire,    and    he    then    established    his    home    in 
Rushville,  111. 

Mr.  Mills  was  married  at  Macomb,  McDonough 
County,  111.,  October  2,  1805.  On  that  date 
Neosha  M.  Teel  became  his  wife,  Rev.  J.  II. 
Brattan,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  performing 
the  ceremony  at  his  residence.  Mrs.  Mills  was 
born  in  Rushville  Township,,  on  November  2S, 
1SG9,  and  is  a  daughter  of  .lames  and  Elizabeth 
(Smith)  Teel.  A  sketch  of  her  father's  life  may 
he  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mills  are  the  parents  of  three  children, 
namely:  Ruth  Elizabeth  Teel.  born  June  22, 
1S07;  .lames  Teel.  horn  April  2S,  1800;  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Teel.  born   March   23,   1901. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Mills  is  an  earnest  and  stead- 
fast Republican.  lie  is  a  man  of  superior  intel- 
ligence ami  sound  information,  ami  takes  a  good 
citizen's  interest  in  public  affairs. 

MOORE,  James.— The  extremes  of  poverty  and 
affluence  have  met  in  the  career  of  James  Moure, 
the  pendulum  of  wdiose  life  his  swung  between  a 
rude  log  cabin,  sixteen  feet  square,  sheltering  res- 
olute pioneer  parents  and  their  twelve  children, 
and  a  beautiful  home  in  Rushville,  including  430 
acres  of  as  fin,'  laud  as  is  to  be  found  in  Schuy- 
ler County.  Many  useful  lessons  fall  fro 
life  of  this  earnest,  high-minded  retired  farmer, 
and  among  these  the  value  of  industry,  definite 
purpose  and  belief  in  one's  own  good  destiny  are 
by  no  means  the  least  important. 

Mr.  Moore  has  far  exceeded  the  biblical  allot- 
ment of  life.  In  ing  more  than  four-score  years 
old.  lie  was  born  in  Lincoln  County.  Ky..  Au- 
gust 30,  11828.  his  parents,  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Elmore)  Moore,  being  natives  of  the  same  State, 
in  which  one  of  his  ancestors,  from  North  Caro- 
lina settled  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  the  elder  Moore  was 
appointed  a  drillmaster  of  militia  for  the  resion 
of  Kentucky  in  which  he  lived,  and  served  in 
lint  capacity  ''"''  '  ":-'!ir  y^rs-  'n'°  family  re- 
moved from  Kentucky  to  Schuyler  County  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1S30.  and  located  in  what  now  is 
Buena  Vista   Township,  but  which  at   that  time 


bad  uot  be.  q  visited  by  a  surveyor,  or  platted  in 
ev  n  irregular  fashion.  The  first  surveyor  was 
a  Mr.  Edmonston,  who  also  did  the  as 
for  the  whole  county.  Mr.  Moore  was  about 
eight  years  of  age  when  brought  to  Schuyler 
1  0  inty.    and    his    ear:      i  5    were    along 

hard  and  self-sacrificing  lines.  The  constantly 
increasing  number  of  •  ildren  in  the  Moore 
1  iusi  ho  -  provi  d  a  drain  upon  the  comparatively 
meager    resources    of    the   .rude   farm,    with    its 

i i  er  implements,  but  in  spite  oJ  never  ceasing 

tasks  during  the  summer,  and  but  little  lei.-ure 
in  tin-  winter,  he  gained  a  fair  ci  mmou  school 
education,  and  developed  great  self-reliance  and 
determination. 

The  monotonous  round  of  farm  life  remained 
unabated  for  Mr.  Moore  until  the  neighborhood 
in  which  he  lived  became  infected  with  the  gold 
fever  in  the  early  'fifties.  With  characteristic 
readiness  to  recognize  aud  utilize  the  opportuni- 
ties of  lite,  he  set  to  work  to  make  his  dream  of 
wealth  come  true,  seeking  for  some  way  to  reach 
the  opulent  land,  basking  under  the  perpetual 
California  sun.  The  winter  of  1852-53  found 
Mai  busy  with  consultations  and  preparations 
tor  the  long  jaunt  across  the  plains,  and  in 
March  he  started  out  with  his  cousin  and  a 
friend,  their  equipment  consisting  of  two  yoke 
oi  sturdy  oxen,  a  yoke  of  cows,  a  wagon  with  a 
rover,  and  the  necessary  provisions  for  six 
m  mths  on  the  toad.  The  long  train  loft  the 
Missouri  River  to  encounter  a  thinly  settled  re- 
gion, and  upon  the  pre-.::  site  n  Omaha  was 
an  Indian  trading  post,  surrounded  by  the  huts 
of    a    few     :i  lers.      The    travelers 

made  settlement  in  the  northern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia.  camping  heside  Snake  Lake,  which  Mr. 
Moore  thought  apropriately  named,  as  thousands 
of  reptiles  infested  both  hike  and  the  immediate 
country.  Mr.  Moore  found  work  at  Bidwell'a 
Bar  for  a  time,  whence  he  went  to  Han^town, 
and  later  to  Placerville,  where  he  remained  un- 
til 1S55.  He  then  returned  home  by  way  of 
Panama  and  New  York,  reaching  the  latter  place 
February  1.  1S55.  His  luck  had  been  only  that 
of  the  average  miner,  but  he  had  stored  his 
:,  emory  with  a  wealth  of  varied  experience,  and 
had  gained  much  of  self-assurance  and  inde- 
•  from  contact  with  the  rough  elements 
of  the  mining  camps. 

Again  in  Schuyler  County,  Mr.  Moore  invested 
his  earnings  in  a  farm  of  1-10  acres  in  Oakland 
Township,  paying  ?S00  down  and  goins  in  debt 
tor  a  similar  amount.  Much  timber  and  under- 
growth abounded  on  the  place,  but  when  it  was 
cleared  and  the  land  tilled,  he  sold  it  at  great 
advance  over  the  purchase  price.  He  then  pur- 
chased 150  acres  in  P.uetia  Vista  Township,  built 
on  it  a  fine  residence,  barns  and  outbuildings, 
.and  in  time  added  to  it  until  be  was  the  owner 
,,;•  his  pre  it  farm  of  450  acres.  His  land  is  fer- 
tile and  splendidly  improved,  and  has  been  the 
scone  of  important  scientific  operations  in  ac- 
:  the  best  known  methods.  Mr. 
Moore  has  also  possessed  keen  business  sagacity, 
a  trait  which  has  belonged  to  many  t  rs  of 
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his  family,  and  upon  which  all  luno  I'1'1 
themselves.  He  is  broad-minded  and  Seuel0P 
enough  to  attribute  much  of  his  -u  -.-s  10  t  n- 
help  and  sympathy  of  a  capable  wile,  whom  he 
married  October  5,  IKK),  and  who  was  tormwlj 
Margaret  I.  Ellis,  daughter  ot  James  Lllis,  one 
of  the  honored  pion  or  tanners  ol  SL'uu>"1'f' 
Countv.  Six  children  have  been  born  to  Mi.  and 
Mrs  Moore,  the  first  ol  whom  died  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  months,  and  the  second  at  the  age 
of  five  mouth-.  Lois,  next  in  order  ol  birth,  s 
living  with  her  parents;  Bcn'.u  is  the  deceased 
wife  of  Joseph  Clow,  an  attorney  oi  cuicago  . 
and  her  only  child,  Margaret,  is  making  be 
home  with  her  Grandfather  Moore;  Marj  is  th 
wile  of  Robert  R.  Jones,  tor  some  years  V\asu- 
ington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
and  later  managing  editor  of  that  paper,  and  is 
the  mother  of  three  children,  Robert  il.,  James, 
M.  and  Ellis  R.;  and  Harriet  M.  is  the ,  wife  ot 
George  Thomas,  a  belt  manufacturer  ol  Evans- 

t0Tn  187'-,  Mr.  Moore  left  his  farm  and  located 
in  Rushville  in  order  to  educate  his  children  and 
in  1S03  he  went  to  Evanston  in  order  that  Ins 
daughters  mi  ht  attend  the  Norths. -st.-rn  In; 
vcrsitv.  In  the  education  and  training  of  his 
children  he  has  maintained  the  same  high  stand- 
ards and  ideals  which  made  his  work  as  a  tanner 
worths'  and  successful,  and.  in  their  moral  and 
religious   i  ■      W  shown  great  con- 

sideration  and  i.-r.-th.,,  :l.t  All  of  the  t aim ly  aie 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Of 
the  twelve  children  born  to  Thomas  and  Mai> 
(Elmore)  Moore,  seven  are  now  living,  and  n .1 
are  prosperous  .nd  honored  members  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live.  Xo  geater  contrasts 
could  picture  human  memory  than  those  chei- 
ished  bv  -Mr.  Moore  and  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  small  rami  ol  tl  establish  r  of  the  name 
in  this  part  of  the  S  ate  has  been  lost  in  tit 
properties  ol  the  Moore  Brothers,  which,  in  the 
•vre-ite  would  cover  more  than  two  square 
miles"  Gas  and.  electricity  are  at  the  dispo  il 
of  these  people  who  clasp  hands  with  the  crude 
Pioneer  days,  but  all  can  recall  how  the  e  bin 
was  lighted  bv  a  tallow  dip,  and  how  the  mo  ler 
often  would  be  driven  to  the  exp-di.-n-y  ot  put- 
tin-  her  little  brood  to  bed  by  the  light  o.  a 
burning  rag  In  an  iron  spoon  filled  With  lard. 
Throughout  all  of  these  ehun-e*  Mr.  Moore  has 
kept  his  nature  serene  and  his  heart  young,  and 
today  he  is  conscious  of  few  of  the  infirmities 
usually  associated  with  men  of  his  years. 

MOORE,  John  D.— Upon  no  couple  identified 
with  the  retired  farming  population  of  Rushuiw 
does  the  spirit  of  other  days  rest  more  tenderlj 
and  impr.-iveiy  than  upon  John  A  an,  Mary 
A  (Turner)  Moore.  The  lives  of  this 
and  intcllisent  man  and  woman— the  tenner  of 
whom  is  eighty-two  and  the  latte        '  | 

years  of  age— express  a  degree  ■ 
Philosophy  rarelv  achieved  by  mortals  who  have 
•     shared  in  a  common  struggle  for  so  many  years 
and  this  fact,  as  much   as  the  one  of  financial 


and  -enenil  prosperity,  entitles  them  to  a  warm 
place'  in  .I.,-  Maris  of  the  people,  as  it  does  m 
the  annals  of  Schuyler  County.  ■ 

Born   on    a    farm    in    K-utucUy.    Decemb er    «, 
1SU5,  Mr.  Moore  is  a  son  ol    lliouii  >  and 
(Elmorej    Moore,   also  natives   or   the  J,  mibon 

Ste;w.;;Sa^S^tn^aSof 

brethren   of    the   plains,      the   la  b  .    «  { 

tor  those   dependent   upon   his   erne.      1        ■     ' 

..    reached  bis  quiet  home,  bis  at 

-fStu^SrSins,   and   in 

Vt  ,,.'.,  i,  ,   ioined  an  ox-train  hound  tor  Caliloi 

"',       ;            ,„:    Brooklyn.    Schuj  er   Com 
,;,;,i  SVS  at  the  south  fork  of  the  American 
P  I,     Vu'ust    12    following.     G t    fortune   at- 

*»<■  "y;;;'™%;::;;  \z ;;;;..::  -w„  v 
™^T«        -«- 

journ   m  the  w  < ;  •    \"  , 0  Marv   V.  Turner,  who 

[,„.»   Ill0   sontb  ?>'""3„.1Sim  ™  Mre   Moore 
;rMWK.rSe%?t,erTf«meVo«Bumo 

Vista  Township.  ,t 

UPon  t" 'based  bis  fortune-getting  as, 
Tl  voimgpeoiue  settled  upon  this  land 
a    e/theb- 'marriage,   be,imdn,  housed 

a   rude   log   cabin    with    clai ards     or    -■ 

and  the   most   primitive   and   incomplete   turn>h 

g£     To  his  fist  purchase  he  added  .urn  ; 

Il  a  few  vears    and  thus  bad  a  farm  o 

feres    uS  «licb  he  followed  general 

"n    -stn-U  raising  for  the  rest  of  bis  active  i.e. 

More  land  was  added  as  success  in  gr 

Se  came  his  way.  and  at  the  present  ti, 

the  owner  of  TOO  acres  of  tine  land.  pi.a. 

all    under    cultivation,    and    located    in 

and  Buena   Vista   townships.     In    l8po 

Mrs.    Mo-re    moved    to    the    city    of    Ruslmiie, 
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where  they  own  :md  occupy  a  pleasant  home, 
vvhicb  is  the  delight  of  their  many  friends,  and 
the  center  of  never  failing  hospitality.  Mr.  Moore 
has  declared  many  times  and  oft  that  the  most 
fortunate  event  in  his  life  was  his  marriage  in 
1852,  lor  his  wile  has  made  his  home  a  constant 
joy,  and  his  life  a  continuous  inspiration  t<>  well 
doing.  Many  have  been  the  wedding  anniversary 
celebrations  of  this  couple,  but  the  best  attended 
and  most  important  of  all  was  the  golden  wed- 
ding. March  1,  1S92,  when  friends  came  to  greet 
and  congratulate  them  from  near  and  far,  among 
other  tokens  of  their  regard  presenting  the  hus- 
band with  a  gold-headed  cane,  and  the  wife  with 
a  gold  thimble.  I  loth  are  justly  proud  of  these 
tokens  of' esteem,  and  are  also  proud  of  the  fact 
that  their  health  is  excellent,  their  spirits  undi- 
minished, and  their  interest  in  life  as  keen  as 
when  they  swelled  the  list  0f  cabin  builders  in 
the  dawn  of  the  county's  history.  Cheerfulness, 
kindness  and  goodness  abound  in  this  comforta- 
ble home,  and  from  the  lives  of  its  occupants  he 
who  would  may  read  the  value  of  these  inesti- 
mable qualities. 

On  the  farm  in  Buena  Vista  Township  were 
born  the  eleven  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore. 
George  T.,  the  oldest  son.  is  deserving  of  special 
mention  as  a  clergyman  of  unusual  zeal  and 
high  character.  This  minister  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  1'es  Moines,  la.,  and  in  youth 
learned  the  balcksmith  hade.  Having  no  one  to 
build  his  church  in  lies  Moines,  and  no  money  to 
hire  it  built,  he  put  on  his  blue  jeans,  went  to 
the  concrete  factory  and  made  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred blocks  of  concrete  neeessarj  for  its  con- 
struction. He  then;  with  his  own  hands,  put  the 
blocks  together,  finished  the  church  in  its  every 
detail,  and  started  upon  a  ministry  which  bore 
wonderful  fruit  as  tin-  ycrs  passed,  and  kindlier 
opportunities  came  the  way  of  the  zealous  church 
man.  Of  the  other  children,  Andy  died  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years;  Christopher  died  in  infancy; 
James  B.  married  Minnie  Scott,  and  lives  in 
Sherman  County,  Kans. ;  Geneva,  a  resilient  of 
Macomb,  111.,  is  the  widow  of  Hardin  L.  Richey; 
Mary  A.  is  the  wife  of  Sevalis  Ross,  of  Buena 
Vista  Township;  Miner  A.  lives  in  Canada; 
Wheeler  A.  lives  mi  the  old  farm  and  married 
Carrie  Boyd:  Anna  B.  is  the  wife  of  George 
Demaree.  a  railroad  man  living  in  Danville,  111., 
and  Teter  lives  with  his  parents. 


bored   to   Hi-   faith  of  the   Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,   which  was  also  the  religious  belief  of 
ishaud  illy,  Solomon  Moore  voted 

wit  i  the  I  »ei  io  ratic  party. 

During  boyhood  Lewis  R.  Moore  attended  the 
district  schools  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.  when  iie  started  out  to  shape  lib  own  ca- 
n  md  for  many  years  was  employed  on  farms 
in  the  neighborhood.  Later  be  turned  his  atten- 
tion i"  carpentering,  and  v  i  em]  oy<  I  at  this 
trade  during  thi  summer  months  for  several 
years.  In  is:>:;  lie  he<  ante  clerk  in  a  general 
5tore  in  Ray,  III.,  where  bo  was  employed  for 

mcl  here  his 
was  widened  to  include  practically  every  one  in 
hip,  and   it  was  most  natural  that  he 
ilitb  s.  as  he  had  a  natural 
aptitude  for  making  friends.  He  was  first  elected 
Collector    of    Oakland    Township    in    1S98    and 
served  two  lorms,  and  in   1000  was  elected  As- 
■.  after  which,  in   1902,  he  was  chosen  to 
liil  the  position  of  Township  Clerk.  During  these 
later  year-  in  which  he  was  taking  an   interest 
in  local  politics.  Mr.  M  -ore  represented  his  town- 
■■  several  t  :rms  on  the  Demoi  ratic  County 
Central  Committee,  and  was  also- the  Ray  corre- 
spondent of  the  Bushville  Times,  and  's".,n  be- 
came well  known  through  the  county  as  one  of 
the  workers  in  the  Democratic  party. 

In  1002  Mr.  Moore  was  appointed  Deputy 
Shoril  '  :  ■■  kson,  and   so  well  did  he 

himself  in  this  office  that  in  the  following 
campaign  he  was  chosen  as  the  party  candidate 
for  Sheriff  by  a  largo  majority,  and  at  the  elec- 
tion  on  November  15,  1906,  lie  received  a  majority 
of  r>07  votes'.  In  the  administration  of  his  office 
Mr.  Moore  has  proven  himself  to  be  efficient, 
capable,  houorable  and  thoroughly  fearle  s,  a 
champion  of  justice  and  a  firm  upholder  of  the 
law. 

On  May  3(5,  100G,  Mr.  Moore  was  united  in 
marriage  With  Mrs.  Anna  Xeeley.  daughter  of 
John  Greer,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Littleton 
Township,  and  upon  his  election  as  Sheriff  he 
and  his  wife  took  tip  their  residence  in  Schuyler 
County's  handsome  new  jail.  In  bis  fraternal 
relations  Mr.  Moore  is  a  member  of  the  Inde: 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Knights  of  I'y- 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  Mystic 
Workers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  are  member-,  of 
the    Methodist    Episcopal   Church. 


MOORE,  Lewis  Ross,  Sheriff  of  Schuyler 
County,  III.,  was  born  in  Oakland  Township, 
Schuyler  County,  September  10,  1864,  and  is  a 
son  of  Solomon  and  Sarah  Jane  (Logan)  Moore. 
The  father,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Schuyler  County  in  1854,  buying  a  farm 
on  Section  27.  Oakland  Township,  where  he 
died  July  1*5.  1S77.  aged  sixty-two  years.  His 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Logan,  who  came 
to  Littleton  Tow:. hip  when  wolves  were  ;  lenti- 
ful  and  wild  game  abundant.  A  'tor  til  ■  death 
of  Solomon  Moore,  his  widow  made  her  home 
with  her  children  and  died  March  6.  1901.  at  the 
age  of   seventy-five  years.     In   religion   she  ad- 


MOORE.  Reuben  Meneplie. — The  magic  word, 
success,  has  hovered  over  the  Moore  family  ever 
since  its  establishment  in  Schuyler  County.  111., 
more  than  seventy  years  ago.  lis  influence  was 
founded  in  the  small  beginnings  and  uncertain 
outlook  of  the  log-cabin  era.  ami  the  broader  op- 
porl  unities  which  have  been  unfolded  with  the 
passing  years  have  found  these  bearing  the  name 
:         '.:.  •  ut    and    remarkably    ambi- 

li  ms.     Thomas  Moore,  a  Kentuckian.  v 
the  far  off  call  of  the  frontier,  set  up 
of  life  and  work  which  have  never  si 
into  disuse  by  his  -  n  i  essors.     He  owned  a  com- 
paratively  small    farm,    and    his    son- 
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taxes  on  more  than  two  square  miles  of  farm 
land      Thomas    Moore  had   eight  children   when 
lie  decided  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  Central 
West,  and  with  him  on  that  long  uwrland.  joui- 
ney   came   another   family,    thai   oi    Washington 
Irvin.     in  the  latter  family   were  six  children, 
and  the  fourti  e  i  children  and  their  parents  came 
in  a  prairie  schoc r  drawn  by  four  horses,  tak- 
ing  one    month    to    span    the   distance    between 
Kentucky  and  Illinois.  The  brave  wayfarers  met 
with   many   obstacles  on    the   way,   and   were   re- 
tarded   by    muddy    mads,    storms    and    swollen 
streams,  and  upon  arriving  at  Springheld.  which 
then   was  a   small   aggregation  of   interests,    the 
horses  wre  hitched  at  a   post  near  the  present 
'   State  capital  building.     The  old  prairie  schooner, 
travel    stained    ai.d    creaking,    presented    a    sorry 
spectaele,  vet  it  brought  this  way  men  who  read 
the    horoscope    of    Schuyler    County,    and    who 
worked  from  morn  until  night  for  many  years, 
to     make     their    dream    of    success    come    true. 
Thomas    Moore    took    up    land    in    Buena    Vista 
Township,   and   there   remained  until   his  death, 
one  of  its  most  able  and  highly  honorable  men. 
Not  only  did   he  develop  his  farm  to  us  fullest 
capacity,   surrounding   himself   and    family   with 
the  refinements  and  comforts  known  to  his  tune 
and  place,  but  he  took  an  active  interest  in  edu- 
cation, religion  and  politics,  and  repp 
the  general  tenor  of  his  life  the  vigor,  a 
and   indefatigable   element    whieh    developed    the 
primeval    fertility    of    the    Illinois    plains     and 
moved  the  frontier  a  little   farther   towards  the 
Pacific.     He   was   a   man   of   prolound   religious 
convictions,    and   organized    the    first    Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  to  Buena  Vista  Township.    He 
also  provided  the  money  <or  the  first  church  and 
school    building,    and   had   both    erected   on    his 
land      At    all    times   strictly   temperate   in    horn 
eating  and  drinking,  he  worked  hard  to  make  the 
communis  a  Prohibition  one.  and  it  was  large!;. 
through  his  zeal  that  the  two  distilleries  operat- 
ing in  the  township  were  driven  out  of  business. 
Of  the  eight  children  who  came  with  Thomas 
Moore  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois.  Reuben  Mene- 
phe  Moore  was  bom  near  Crab  Orchard   Lincoln 
Countv.  in  the  former  State.  October  15,  is.,.,  and 
was  therefore  about  a  year  old  when  brought  to 
Buena    Vista    Township.      He    attended    the   old 
cross-roads  school  house  in  the  winter  time,  and 
in  summer  worked  in  the  harvest  fields  or  helped 

to  clear  the  timber  and  underbrush.  His  duties 
comprised  the  hard  ones  that  tested  the  tiber  ol 
the  vouth  of  his  time,  but  they  failed  to  break  his 
spirit  or  discourage  him  for  the  severe  strugg  e 
0f  hiS  later  wears.  In  1847  his  father  sold  he 
original  •arm  and  moved  to  the  one  now  occupied 
by  Reuben,  and  here  he  has  lived  commuousA 
for  sixty  years.  At  the  time  of  purchase  there 
,V1;  .,'n' old  frame  building  on  the  place  Hi  by 
30  feet  in  dimensions,  but  the  place  had  been 
vastly  improved  when  Thomas  Moore  died  there 
January  22.  1807. 

Tn  company  with  others.  Mr.  Moore  started 
out  with  ox  teams  for  the  Idaho  gold  mill-,  and 
on  arriving  at   Salt   Lake  City,   he   found  work. 


According  to  the  custom  in  all  new  localities  in 
q10  ;  ,)  west  be  was  soon  christened  anew, 
thereafter  being  known  as  Gentle  Uube.  He  re- 
mained in  the  city  about  four  months,  and  then 
look  the  southern  route  for  Los  Angeles  with  a 
freighting  outfit,  arriving  at  his  destination  De- 
cember 2-J  Behind  him  in  Illinois  the  land  was 
locked  in  "ice  and  farmers  were  dining  over  the 
fences  but  near  the  Pacific  the  hewers  were  m 
bloom,  and  all  nature  wore  an  enchanting  smile. 
While  i„  California  he  follow. 1  .  neral  .arm- 
ing and  sio.-k  raising,  and  also  operated  a  thresh- 
ing machine.  Pasadena  at  that  time  was  a  sheep 
ranch,  as  were  also  the  sites  01  many  other  vil- 
lages and  towns  which  now  add  to  the  splendor 
of  the  great  Pacific  state. 

U'ter  bis  return  from  the  West,  Mr.  Moore 
took  charge  of  the  old  place  in  Buena  Vista 
fownship,  and  on  July  27,  1S67,  was  united  in 
mil  rice  to  Eliza  A.  Ellis,  a  native  ot  Kentucky, 
born  September  1.  1841.  Mrs.  Moore  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  .la. aes  Ellis,  who  came  to  Schuyler  County 
in  im-J  and  who.  with  his  wife,  is  now  de- 
ceased    To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  have  l n  bom 

tour    sons    and    four    daughters:    Erne   D.,    born 

,|Uie    ">      ,„;s,    ehej    October    10,     IS71  |    Uriah    G., 

bom  January  20,  1S70,  married  Ella  Straus- 
I  ii'as  nine  children-  -Ruth,  Ruby.  Loa 
ideceaVd)  Ghjn,  Floyd.  Harriet.  Nina,  Mary. 
a,ul  Uober'f  Margaret  Eve,  born  January  10, 
is7"  wife  of  Joseph  McFeeters,  a  farmer  of 
Buen-t  Vista  Township,  and  mother  of  Hildreth 
and  Rav  McFeeters:  Mary  J...  horn  February  19, 
LST-j  wife  ol  Luther  Greer,  and  mother  ot 
Glad'vs  Helen  and  Susan  Greer:  Jan.-  Ray, 
born'DeCember  20,  1S77,  died  November  22,  I  (8; 
Noah  [J.,  bom  May  1G,  1S79 ;  Thomas  E.,  born 
December  16,  1S84,  died  April  15,  1886;  and 
i  ,.i  i  bora  March  15,  ISS6,  di.  d  June  I  1S9S, 
0f  twelve  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore 
have  thirteen  grandchildren,  all  of  whom  are 
devoted  to  their  kind  and  indulgent  grandpar- 
ents vil  of  the  children  have  been  born  in  the 
old  home  upon  which  their  father  settled  at  the 
e  e  of  thirteen   with    his   parents,  and   here   all 

have  r ived  the  best  advantages  permitted  by 

■  ro  i  erity  of  the  family.  Mr.  Mo  ire  pur- 
chased  his  brother  Sams  interest  m  the  240 
acres  and  to  his  first  120  acre  has  added  until 
he  now  owns  tin.  No  more  productive  property 
is  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  no 
uetter  farmer  has  followed  the  light  shed  upon 
agriculture   by   science    than   this   honored,    old 

Except  as  a  School  Director  and  Road  Con 
■sjoner    Mr.  Moore  has  steadfastly  refused  to  ac- 
cept otlicial  recognition,  although  he   h 
stanch   supporter   of   the   Republican   party.     As 
was    that    of    his    lather    before    him,    his    nai   ■ 
stands  for  all  that  is  honorable  and  worth  win  •■ 

in'  country  life  and  work,  and   he   is  oi I 

.f  the  pathfinders  wli 

tutes   oi tl  e    i  lost    interesting    chapters    in 

American  history. 

MOORE.  Samuel  T.-The  men.  who ■  durinz  the 
'thirties  left  comfortable  homes   m  the   bast  to 
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ally  their  fortunes  with  the  thinly  settled 

altogether    promising    region    in     Illinois, 

named   Schuyler  Couuty,  p 

of  purpose  aud  determination  but  | 

preheuded  by  i he  wage  earners  of  today.     The 

deprivation   aud   isolation    they   endi 

theless,   were   laetors   in    mo 

stimulating  industry  and  largeness  01  sympathy, 

and  these  traits  have  :■  down   to  the 

suect  i  ding   gei  ei  nth  u,    ai   ouj;    whom    is    . 

T.  .Moore,  a   promini  Bucna    Vista 

Township,  where  he  was  horn  August   --'.   1S-11. 

Thomas   Moore,    father  ol    Samuel,   was   born 
iu  Kentucky,  and  was  n 
lowed   in   the  Southern   Stales.     In    IS 
tious    ol    growing    up    with    a    mere    ;.■   . 
community,  he  moved  to   Illinois  v  ith  his  wife, 
formerly  Mary  Elmore,  also  a  native  of  the  Blue 
Grass    Slate.      Tali:;.,    up    Government    laud    in 
Buena  Vista  Township,  Schuyler  County.  :      svas 
engaged  in  general  farmiug  and  stock-raisii  .;  un- 
til his  death  in  1S67.    Thirty-seven  years  of  1     - 
experience  enabled  him  to  lay  by  a  competence, 
and  the  faithful  companion  ol  his  toils,         i  -  u 
rived  him  until  1SS1,  and  to  whom   ; 
was  largely  due.  spent  her  last  days  in  the  most 
comfortable  of  surrouudii  Shi       as  a  daugh- 

ter   of    John    Elmore,    also    of    Kentucky.      Mi. 
Moore  himself  was  a  son  of  David   Mi    ire,  wl 
moved  from  his  native  state  of  North  Carolina 
to  Kentucky  while  still  a  young  and  unmarried 
man. 

Samuel  Moore  has  known  no  other  occupation 
than  that  afforded  on  his  own  and  his  father's 
farm.  He  has  485  acres  of  land  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  raises  general  crops 
aud  high  grade  stocks.  in  1873,  in  the 
township  of  Rushville,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Mary  Barkman,  who  was  horn  in  Ohio, 
and  whose  parents,  natives  of  Maryland  and 
Ohio,  respectively,  came  to  Oakland  Township, 
Schuyler  County,  iu  1S65,  locating  son  yea  s 
later  in  Littleton  Township.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore  have  been  horn  live  children,  namely: 
Mary  Olive.  Fannie  Florence,  Luther,  Jesse  and 
Kenneth.  Mary  Olive  is  the  wife  of  William 
Kordsiemon,  a  resident  of  Berwyn,  a  suburb  of 
Chicago;  Fannie  F.  is  the  wife  of  Ge<  rge  Sloan. 
of  Belle  Plain.  Kan.:  and  Luther,  a  farmer  in 
Buena    Vista    Township,     m  Si  Sher- 

man. Mr."  Moore  has  thoroughly  educated  his 
children,  and  provided  liberally  for  those  who 
have  left  the  old  home.  No  family  has  done 
more  for  the  agricultural  advancement  of  Schuy- 
ler County,  and  the  promotion  of  its  various  pub- 
lic enterprise  than  have  the  descendants  of 
Thomas  Moore,  the  sturdy  |  ioneer  o;    1S3G. 

In  politics.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  Republican.  He 
and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

MOORE.  Wheeler  W.— Fortunate,  indeed,  is 
the  man  who  is  sustained  by  an  inspiring  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  made  the  best  use  of 
whatever  talents  and  abilities  have  beeu  vouch- 
safed to   him :   that  he   has   ignored   no  call   of 


ortuni- 

ties  :  tii  .i   be  has   fa  lis  obli- 

estab- 
u  ; 

oi   in- 
......  .  mrce  ol  per- 

record 

'•• .     :       ■    an  euterpris  i  I 

,-nship, 

.    u    Of 

ility. 
Mr.    Mi  ore  was  1  ,    V.-; a   Town- 

August    2(j.    l&oo.      His    father,    John    L». 
is  a  Ken- 
by    birth,   while    i.  :  ,-.y   a. 
I  Turner)  Moore,  was  born  iu  Bueua  \ 
ship.     Fun! 

;    biographical    record 

.-..tiou. 
ioore 
ols  iu 

llushville 

,111., 
reial    course    in    the 
Chicago.     He 
bis   early   youth    "n    t.,e  parental    farm. 
■  ishiug    his    studii  -.    was    , 
for    H    months    as    mailing    clerk   lor   the   Troy 
Laundry    M  C  Ho    next 

Metropolitan   Insur- 
..  at  Peoria,  111.,  af  er  \  applied 

be    has 
had  his  full   si 
erations      ■  situated  i 

14.  Bui  Vis  T  .  -hip.  Besides 
general  farmii  -.  lie  is  an  extensive  feeder,  ship- 
ping about  ten  and  hogs  per 
year.  He  holds  the  office  of  Grand  Master  of 
Buena    Vista    Grange. 

i»n  M.uvh  2::.  1004,  in  Rushville  Township. 
Schuyler  County.  Mr.  Moore  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Carrie  Boyd,  a  daughter  ot  James 
and  Eliza  (Ritehey)  Boyd,  who  was  horn  in  Oak- 
land Township.  Schuyler  County.  III.,  in  1877. 
Her  parents  are  natives  of  Ireland,  and  on 
en  Lug  to  the  United  Stat.-',  first  located  in  Pitts- 
burg. Pa.,  whence  they  moved  to  Schuyler 
County.  111.,  at  the  outset  makii  _ 
Oakland    I  in    Rush- 

where  Mr.  Boyd  is  successfully 
ec-a-'od   ;M   fanning.     Mrs.   Moore  received  her 
a   in  Oakland  and  Rushville  townships. 
She   and    her   husband   are   the   parents   of   one 
child,  James  Francis. 

Mr.  Moore  is  active  in  political  affairs,  and 
renders  an  earnest  and  steadfast  support  to  the 
Republican  party.  For  two  term<  he  has  served 
in  the  capacity  of  Township  Central  Committee- 
man, and  in  April.  1007.  was  elected  Super- 
visor from  Buena  Vista  Township,  which  is 
normally  Democratic,  receiving  40  niaj 
overcoming  a  contrary  majority  of  30.  In 
fraternal  i  ircles,   be  I   with   ti  ••   I.  o. 

O.  F..  having  been  for  Is;  years  a  member  of 
Friendship  Lodge.  No.  24.  ol  Rushville.  He  is 
also  a  member  ..:'  Rushville  Lodge,   No.  :>.  A.  F. 
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ally  their  fortunes  with  the  thiuly  settled  and  not 
altogether    promising    region    in    11 
named   Schuyler  County.  ),..*-. --ed  .  „   : 
of  purpose  and  detenu inatiou  but  partially  com- 
prehended by  the  wage  earners  of  to  lay.     The 
deprivation   and  isolation    they   endured,   never- 
theless,  were   lactors   in   molding  character   and 
stimulating  industry  and  largeness  ol  syi 
and  these  traits  have  been  handed  down 
succeeding   generation,   among    whom    is   Samuel 
T.  .Moore,  a  prominent   farmer  of  Buena   Vista 
Township,  where  be  was  born  August  --,  18-11. 

Thomas  Moore,  father  of  Samuel,  was  lorn 
in  Kentucky,  and  was  reared  to  farming  as  fol- 
lowed in  tlie  Southern  States,  lu  Js:'.<;,  ambi- 
tious of  growing  up  with  a  more  progressive 
community,  be  moved  to  Illinois  with  I1  -  wife, 
formerly  Mary  Elmore,  also  a  native  of  the  Blue 
Grass  State.  Taking  up  Government  land  in 
Buena  Vista  Township,  Schuyler  County,  he  was 
engaged  iu  general  farming  and  stock-raising  un- 
til his  death  in  1S67.  Thirty-seven  years  of  1  - 
experience  enabled  him  to  lay  by  a  competence, 
and  the  faithful  companion  ol  his  toils,  who  sur- 
vived him  until  1SS1,  and  io  whom  his  success 
was  largely  due.  spent  her  last  days  in  the  most 
comfortable  of  surroundings.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  Elmore.,  also  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Moore  himself  was  a  son  of  David  Mo-are,  who 
moved  from  his  native  state  of  North  Carolina 
to  Kentucky  while  still  a  young  and  unmarried 
man. 

Samuel  Moore  has  known  no  other  occupation 
than  that  afforded  on  his  own  and  his  father's 
farm.  He  lias  4S5  acres  oi  land  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  raises  general  crops 
and  high  grade  stocks.  in  1ST:'.,  in  the 
township  of  Rushville,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Mary  Barkinan,  who  was  born  in  Ohio, 
and  whose  parents,  natives  of  Maryland  and 
Ohio,  respectively,  came  to  Oakland  Township, 
Schuyler  County,  in  1865,  locating  some  years 
later  in  Littleton  Township.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore  have  been  born  live  children,  namely: 
Mary  Olive.  Fannie  Florence,  Luther,  Jesse  and 
Kenneth.  Mary  Olive  is  the  wife  of  William 
Kordsienion,  a  resident  of  Berwyn,  a  suburb  of 
Chicago;  Fannie  F.  is  the  wife  of  George  Sloan, 
of  Belle  Plain.  Kan.:  and  Luther,  a  farmer  in 
Buena  Vista  Township,  married  Stella  Sher- 
man. Mr.'  Moore  has  thoroughly  educated  his 
children,  and  provided  liberally  for  those  who 
have  left  the  old  home.  No  family  has  done 
more  for  the  agricultural  advancement  of  Schuy- 
ler County,  and  the  promotion  of  its  various  pub- 
lic enterprise  than  have  the  descendants  of 
Thomas  Moore,  the  sturdy  pioneer  ot   183C. 

In  politics.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  Republican.  lie 
and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 


MOORE.   Wheeler   W.— Fortunate,     ind  is 

the  man  who  is  sustained  by  an  inspiring  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  made  the  best  use  of 
whatever  talents  and  abilities  have  been  vouch- 
safed to   him ;   that  he    has   ignored   no  call   of 


duty;  tl  it  be  lias  ivasivd  no  precious  opportunl- 
!  has  faithfully  discharged  bis  obli- 
o'ai  Oh:    to    Lhi  J    that    he    by  - 

■     ■  :  those 

c  of  iu- 

...  o  .       i  source  ol   per- 

.     Sui  ti    is   t;-c   liie  record 

H  r  \V.  M :  ug  and 

progre-;     ,■    farmer    ol     Bt  i  ua    v *;-;:,    Township, 

... 
that  locality. 

Mr.    .Me,, re  was   born   in    Buena   Vista    Town- 
UlgUSl     2U.     ISOU.       11:-    lather,    John    D. 
M  lore,  also         inner  1  i  Ken- 

tuckian  by  birth,  while  bis  mother,  Mary  A. 
I  Turner)  Moore,  was  bo  u  iu  Buena  Vista  Town- 
ship. Further  details  ol  .  history  are 
contained  in  a  i  record  of  John  D. 
Moore,   appearing   elsewhere   in   th 

In    boyhood    Mr.    Moore    attended    He.-    public 
schools   iu   J        rii   uity,    completing    I 
education   in   the    Rushville   Xonnal    Scl 
■  .e  at  Quiney,  11 
.    commercial    course    in    the 
Metropolitan  Business   College,   in  Chicago.     He 
passed    his    early    youth    en    the    parental    farm, 
ami   after   finishing   his   studies,    was   employed 
for   14   months   as   mailing   clerk   for   the   Troy 
Laundry  Machinery  Co.,  ...    Chicago.     He  next 
spi  at    15    months   with   the   Metropolitan    Insur- 
ance ro..  at  reoria,  111.,  after  which  lu-  applied 
himself    le    f;  ■    ling,    in    which    pursuit    he    has 
had  his  full  share  of  success.     Hi-  •     mi    >  op- 
,  rations    covi  r    500    acres    of    land,    situated    in 
Se  tion     1 1.    Bui  ua     Vista    Township.      B 
general  fanning,  he  i-  an  extensive  feeder,  ship- 
ping about   ten  carloads  of  cattle  and  hogs  per 
year.     II,.  h.ihiv   the  office   of  Grand  -Master  of 
Buena    Vista    Grai  .-• 

On  March  23.  lfM)4,  in  Rushville  Township. 
Schuyler  County.  Mr.  Moore  was  uuited  in  mar- 
riage with  Carrie  Boyd,  a  daughter  ot  James 
and  Eliza  (Kiteheyi  Boyd,  who  was  horn  in  Oak- 
land Township,  Schuyler  County.  111.,  in  1S77. 
Her  parents  are  natives  of  Ireland,  and  on 
coming  to  the  tinted  States,  first  located  iu  Pitts- 
bur-  Pa.,  whence  they  moved  to  Schuyler 
County,  III.,  at  the  outset  making  the;, 

1  live    in    Itush- 

ville Township,  where  Mr.  Boyd  is  successfully 
ei  gaged  in  farming.  Mrs.  Moore  received  her 
education  in  Oakland  and  Rushville  townships. 
She  and  her  husband  are  the  parents  of  one 
child.  James  Francis. 

Mr.  Moore  is  active  in  political  affairs,  and 
renders  an  earnest  and  steadfast  supjiort  to  the 
Republican  party.  For  two  terms  he  has  served 
in  the  capacity  of  Township  Central  Committee- 
man, and  iu  April.  1D07.  was  elected  Super- 
visor from  Buena  Vista  Township,  which  is 
normally  Democratic,  receiving  49  majority,  and 
overcoming  a  contrary  majority  of  30.  in 
fraternal  i  in  les,  be  is  affiliated  with  tie  i.  o. 
0.  F.,  bavin-  been  for  is  years  a  member  of 
Friend-hip  Lodce.  No.  21.  of  Rushville.  lb-  is 
also  a  member  of  Rushville  Lodge.  No.  :».  A.  F. 
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&  A.  M.;  of  Rushville  Chapter  No.  1M.  K.  A. 
.Masons;  and  of  Rushville  Commander)  No.  DO, 
Knights  Templar.  Religiously,  Mr.  Moore  is 
a  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
IK-  Is- a  man  ol  sterling  eharaci  iristics.  and  one 
ot  the  most  favorably  known  residents  of  bis 
township. 


MORGAN,  Edward  T.— One  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  up-to-date  farms  in  Schuyler  County 
is  that  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Morgan,  on 
Section  I,  Camden  Township,  where  he  lias 
225  acres,  and  in  Brooklyn  Township  be  also 
owns  eighty  acres,  making  in  all  305  acres  un- 
der his  care  and  management.  The  records  show 
that  the  Morgan  family  is  of  eastern  origin. 
The  grandfather,  David  Morgan,  was  born  on 
May  2G,  ]TT.J.  When  the  now  flourishing  city  of 
Cincinnati  was  a  mere  trading  post  and  boasted 
only  thirty  houses.  David  Mi  fgan  cast  in  Ins 
lot  with  the  early  settlers,  purchasing  consid- 
erable property  there,  and  ii  is  believed  that 
his  death  occurred  there.  Among  his  seven  chil- 
dren was  Roswell  Morgan,  born  in  Vermont. 
Upon  reaching  years  or  maturity  he  married 
Calista  C.  Davis,  a  native  of  New  lork  .state. 
Some  time  after  bis  marriage  and  the  birth  of 
a  number  of  his  children,  Koswell  Morgan,  in 
company  with  Ward  David  and  his  family  of 
eleven  children,  came  to  Schuyler  County  and 
settled  in  Camden  Township.  All  but  thre< 
the  Davis  children  were  married  when  they 
came  to  Schuyler  County,  and  their  deseei 
have  become  very  numerous  in  Buena  Vista  and 
Brooklyn  townships,  the  records  showing  ninety- 
three  grandchildren  of  Ward  Davis  in  Schuyler 
County  at  one  time.  During  the  War  of  1S12 
Ward  Davis  was  drafted  into  tl  e  army,  but  was 
not  called  upon  to  serve-.  Isaac  Davis,  bis  young- 
est son,  who  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  one  of 
of  the  Illinois  regiments,  left  Schuyler  County 
about  1870,  locating  in  Cloud  County,  Kans., 
where  the  name  became  almost  if  not  quite  as 
well  known  as  it  was  in  Schuyler  County.  A 
number  of  his  kinsmen  also  located  there,  and  at 
one  time  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  117 
descendants  of  Ward  Davis  in  Cloud  County 
alone.  Of  the  large  family  of  children  born 
to  Ward  Davis  and  his  wife,  only  three  are  now 
living.  Isaac,  the  youngest,  being  eighty  years 
of  age. 

Eight  children  were  born  of  the  marriage  of 
Roswell  and  Calista  C.  (Davis)  Morgan,  named 
in  order  of  birth  as  follows;  George  W., 
deceased,  who  during  the  war  served  in  an  Illi- 
nois regiment,  and  is  buried  in  Prairie  City,  Mc- 
Donough  County;  Eliza  A.,  the  wife  of  Lewis 
Craycroft,  living  near  Wichita,  Kans.;  Francis 
R.  and  Charles  V.,  both  deceased;  Edward  T. ; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  died  in  infancy;  Martha 
.T..  widow  of  W.  C.  Avery,  w  ho  is  now  maki 
home  with  her  brother  Edward  T. :  and  Helen 
M..  wife  of  William  Park,  an  extensive  farmer 
near  Flagler,  Colorado.  The  father  of  these 
children  died  October  3,  ISO:;,  and  the  wife  and 


mother  followed   him  twenty  years  later,  dying 

in    is-;;. 

The  fiftb  child  in  the  parental  family,  Edward 
T.  Morgan,  was  horn  in  Franklin  County,  Ind., 
Sept  uiber  ;  ►,  imi.  end  was  a  child  ol  aboul 
eight  wars  when  the  tainily  located  in  Illinois. 
lie  distinctly  recalls  the  long,  lonesome  walks  to 

and   from   the   district    sel 1,  which   was   three 

miles  from  his  home,  through  the  dense  timber. 
lie  l  .-■   lived  to   see  I :  is  supplant 
fields  of  grain    and  be  liimsell  has  been' no  small 
factor  in  bringing  aboul  this  transform:      -         ,. 
this  v.  ildi  n  i  --  hi  -  father  entered  lG0acr<    o     and 
from   tbe  Govern  neul   in    IS51,  and   the  o  iginal 
deed  to  it.  signed  by  Franklin  Pierce,  is  now   in 
the  ]iMssessi,,n  of  Edward   Morgan.     To  his  orig- 
inal tract  of  100  acres  Roswell  Morgan 
purchase  fort)   acres  of  adjoining  land,  owing  in 
all  200  acres,  upon  which  he  built  a    la 
This  in  time  gave  place  to  a  more  modem  bouse' 
in  which  the  doors  and  window  sash  \ 
by  hand,  end  the  front  part  of  this  same  struc- 
ture,   which    bas    stood    the    elements    for    fifty 
years,  js  now  occupied  by  his  son  Edward  T. 

When  aboul  twenty-one  years  of  age  Edward 
T.  Morgan  respond  d  to  his  country's  call  for 
volunteers,  enlisting  in  Company  A,  Seventy- 
eighth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  for  three 
yen  .  With  his  regiment  he  s  i\\  *  rvii  e  in 
of  the  hard-fought  battles  of  the  war,  among  tbeiii 
the  battles  oi  Chickamauga  and,  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, and  was  with  Sherman  in  his  March  to  the 
Sea.  A;tcr  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  be  took 
pan  in  the  Grand  Review  at  Washington,  in 
which  cit.\  be  was  mustered  out.  and  after  re- 
ceiving pay  for  his  services  ai  Chicago,  returned 
Id  home  farm  in  Camden  Township. 
Scon  afterward,  Jul)  22,  LSG6,  he  was  imi  ed  in 
marriage  with  Adelaide  E.  Bennett,  a  native  of 
Schuyler  County,  horn  April  3,  1850,  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  K.  and  Eliza  A.  <  Madison  i  P.enne.t. 
a  niece  ot   President  Madison.     After  tl 

riage  the  young  ] pie  settled  on  Mr.  Bennett's 

farm,  later  purchasing  it.  but  in  1877  they  sold 
it  and  moved  onto  the  old  home  farm  of  his 
father,  having  purchased  the  interests  of  tbe 
others   in   the   property. 

Eight  children  have  been  bom  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morgan,  as  follows:  Frederick  L..  born  in 
Schuyler  County,  April  23,  1867,  married  Mo- 
netta  Busby,  and  they  make  their  home  on  a 
farm  in  Camden  Township;  Bertha  G.,  was  bom 
August  13,  1S60,  and  became  the  wife  of  Charles 
Applegate,  a  farmer  in  Littleton  Township,  by 
whom  she  has  become  the  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren, Guy  and  Ruth;  Luther  T.  was  'born  March 
11,  1S72;  Gilbert,  February  10,  1874;  Mvrtle. 
August  10.  1870;  Cora  E..  was  born  April  3, 
1S70:  and  died  June  17.  1903;  Winnie  G  was 
Ixu-n  August  !.  1SS1.  and  became  the  wife  of 
Join,  Crane;  the  youngesl  child,  I:  I 
was  born  February  20.  18S4,  and  is  now 
in  the  district  school  at  Bushnell,  111.;  bv 
his  marriage  with  Inez  MeFall  be  has 
Winona  L.  Mrs.  Eliza  a.  Morgan  pas-.-,;  to  her 
reward   August    31,   1SS5,    mourned  by   her   hus- 
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band  and  children  as  a  Christian  wife  and 
mother.  Not  only  her  family  miss  her  kind  min- 
istrations, but  many  friends  and  acyuahh 
wlio  had  been  drawn  to  her  by  her  sweet  per- 
sonality and  by  the  man\  kindnesses*  show  i 
them  iu  time  oi  nerd.  Being  deprived  oi  a  good 
education  in  his  own  boyhood,  Mr.  Morgan  made 
every  effort  to  give  his  children  good  educational 
facilities  and  fit  iheru  tor  the  responsibilities  -  . 
life.  In  turn  they  have  appreciated  the  efforts 
made  in  their  behalf,  and  in  growing  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood  have  been  a  credit  and  a 
comfort  to  their  parents.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Morgan  was  enumerator  of  Camden  Township 
and  School  Treasurer  of  Bainbridge  Township. 
where  he  made  his  home  for  a  number  oi  years. 
Politically,  lie  is  a  Republican. 

MORRIS,  John  W. — Since  hi-  arrival  in  Rusb- 
ville  in  1SU0,  John  W.  Morris  has  filled  a  large 
need  as  an  expert  carpenter  and  has  accumulated 
a  comfortable  competence  through  the  unfailing 
medium  of  thrift  and  economy.  His  quiet  and 
uneventful,  yet  useful  life  began  April  8,  1SU2, 
on  a  farm  iu  Virginia,  in  which  State  were 
horn  both  his  parents,  William  and  Eliza 
(Palmer)  Morris,  and  his  grandfathers,  Tho  . 
Morris  and  Robert  Palmer.  William  Mori 
tablished  the  family  in  Ohio  upon  leaving  Vir- 
ginia,' afterward  settling  in  Edgar  County,  111., 
where  terminated  his  industrious  and  mod  r- 
ately  successful  career.. 

With  the  basis  of  a  common  school  education 
and  care  ul  home  training,  John  W.  Morris  has 
followed  carpentering  all  his  active  life  with  the 
exception  of  traveling  for  two  and  a  half  years 
for  a  commercial  house,  and  being  employed  iu 
a  general  dry-goods  business  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  M:inj  of  the  oldest  and  foremost  fam- 
ilies of  Cushvillo  have  been  his  patrons  for  many 
years,  and  his  careful,  skillful  and  always  reli- 
able work  has  secured  him  continuous  employ- 
ment from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  The 
passing  of  many  years  has  not  robbed  him  of  his 
interest  in  his  labor,  or  of  his  skill  iu  the  manip- 
ulation of  tools. 

In  politics  Mr.  Morris  is  a  stanch  Republican, 
and  in  religion  he  is  a  Methodist.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  associated  with  the  Masons. 
His  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Cary,  of  Edgar 
County,  111.,  occurred  in  1SG0,  and  of  this  union 
there  are  three  daughters,  of  whom  Mary  C. 
is  the  wife  of  Oliver  T.  Lawler.  a  farmer  of 
Schuyler  County;  Annie  E.  is  the  wife  of  Ed- 
ward C.  Hammon,  of  Scott  County,  111.,  and 
Alice  G.  is  the  wife  of  C.  II.  Hackett,  of  Jackson 
ville,  111. 

MOURNING,  David  Lyon.— To  David  Lyon 
Mourning  is  due  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  Republican  ever  elected  to  the  office  of 
County  Judge  of  Schuyler  County,  III.  Mr. 
Mourning  has  been  a  resident  of  Rushville 
since  1S90.  coming  here  from  Hancock  County. 
in  thai  year,  lie  road  law  in  the  ollice  of  1> 
F.  Miller  *  Sou,  of  Keokuk,   la.,  where  he  was 


adinitl  d  Lo  the  Car  in  1SS1.  In  Rushville  he 
has  combined  a  general  practice  of  law  with 
enthusiastic  political  activity,  and  besides  be- 
ing a  candidate  for  Count}  .Indue  ou  two  oc- 
1  ■   ■■  ■    .   v-  -   the   defe:  ted   i ;    idi  late   for    1 

Lttor     ,     in    in\)'j>,  and    the  su ml  late 

for  City  Attorne.    of  R      i\  lie ■  tl  ree  D  mis. 

Emk  or  chance  has  bad  no  part  in  fa 
the  succ  -    of  Mr.  Mourning,  and 
young  man  who  a    pires  to  ul  01      ...    ..    I      ;u 

many  useful  lessons.  Lie  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Hancock  County,  111.,  Alar,;,  u.  .i.s.:>7.  and  the 
labors  of  his  early  years  left  little  opportunity 
for  idle  d  cams  or  ami  iti  ms.  Work,  ., ..  .  --. 
work,  was  the  only  thing  to  lift  him  it 
limitations,  and  place  him  in  the  line  ol  more 
congenial  effort.  On  the  i  iternal  side  he  in- 
herits the  resourcefulness  ol  the  Irish  race,  and 
especially  of  his  great-grandfather,  Rodger 
Mourning,  who  crossed  the  seas  from  Ireland, 
and  carved  his  career  in  a  land  of  strange 
and  stranger  opportunities.  Jol  u  '• 
paternal  grandfather,  w  s  born  iu  Ireland.  He 
married  Hannah  Ball,  and  settled  on  the  farm 
in  Keutui  ;y,  v  1:  :re  Samui  '  Mourning,  fat  I  er 
of  the  subject  of  ibis  sketch,  was  born,  and 
where  was  also  born  David's  mother,  Nancy 
A.  (Lyon)  Mourning.  Nancy  A.  was  a 'daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Martha   (Martin)  Lyon. 

David  Lyon  Mourning  received  his  preliminary 
education  iu  Hancock  County,  til.,  and  by  study- 
ing overtime,  and  improv  ing  < 
leisure,  qualified  at  an  early  age  as  a  I 
It  was  his  savings  in  this  occupation  that  en- 
able.1  him  to  hi  gin  the  study  oi  law  at  Keokuk, 
and  to  iive  in  comparative  connort  while  be- 
<"!.;'-  established  as  a  practitioner.  On  June 
30.  1SS7,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Olive 
Wet-el,  .>  uative  of  Hancock  County,  111.,  and 
their  union  resulted  in  three  children:  M  ■  .'. 
Paul  W.  and.  Esther.  Mr.  Mourning  adds  to  Ids 
legal  and  political  qualifications  a  predilection 
for  the  social  side  of  life,  and  lie  is  prominent 
in  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  the 
Mystic  Workers,  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  Ho  represents  the  high- 
est ideal.-  of  his  profession,  and  has  a  growing 
and  lucrative  practice. 

MUNROE,  Thomas  Irvin,  a  very  promising 
young  lawyer  of  Rushville  111.,  where  he  was 
born  January  15,  1883,  is  a  son  of  Ilinnian  and 
Anna  E.  (Irvin)  Munroe,  of  whom  the  father 
was  bom  in  Rushville,  July  21.  1S32.  Thomas 
and  Annis  (Hinman)  Munroe.  the  paternal 
grandparents,  were  natives  of  Maryland  and 
New  York,  respectively,  the  former  born  in 
Annapolis,  January  l.  1S07,  and  the  latter  in 
rtic.i.  December  10,  1S15.  The  great-grand- 
pareuts  on  the  paternal  side  were  John  and 
Anne  I  Wells)  Munroe.  Both  were  born  in 
■  \  nap  ■'  -.  .;  il  a  Munr<  on  August  G,  17 
his  wife  January  :_•::.  1771.  The  mat 
pan  nts    Y\  illiam  s.  and  Mary  C.   I  Wells)    irvin, 

natives  of  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  and  1  '. 
111.,    respectively.      The    great-grandpai 
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the     maternal     side    were     William     and    Anna 
(Clark)    Irvin. 

Grandl'ratber  Thomas  Munroe,  who  was  a 
physician  oi  note,  was  related  Lo  Nathan  Ham 
niond  and  Jonathan  I'iuckuey,  both  ol  whom 
wore  conspicuous  figures  in  the  Colonial  days 
ot  the  country.  Dr.  Munro  -  left  Annapolis,  Md., 
in  1S34,  and  settled  in  Jacksonville.  111.,  whence, 
in  1842,  he  removed  to  Kushvllle,  in  the  future 
affairs  of  which  he  was  destined  to  take  a  prom- 
inent part.  From  the  first  he  made  his  influence 
felt,  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  medicine,  in  which 
he  was  an  admitted  expert,  but  iu  politics  and 
society.  II"  was  a  graduate  ol  St.  John's  Col- 
lege am1,  the  Baltimore  University,  and  had  prac- 
ticed mediciue  and  surgery  for  a  year  in 
Annapolis,  and  during  his  residence  in  Jackson- 
ville. He  continued  in  active  practice  until 
18S5.  Dr.  Muuroe  served  in  the  Civil  War  as 
"chief"  surgeon  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Nine- 
teenth Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
with  the  rank  of  Major.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  War  Governor  Richard  Yates,  served 
as  best  man  at  Mr.  Yates'  wedding,  and  enter- 
tained the  chief  executive  of  the  State  at  his 
home  in  Rushville  in  1861.  He  held  Richard 
Yates,  Jr.,  in  his  arms  when  the  War  Governor 
was  inaugurated.  Dr.  Munroe's  forceful  and  in- 
teresting persi  "ality  won  bim  thi 
and  friendship  of  many  of  the  foremost  men  in 
the  State,  and  his  practical  and  sagacious  advice 
was  frequently  sought  upon  matters  ol  vital  im- 
portance. 

A  world  of  interesting  reminiscence  centers 
around  Annis  (Hinman)  Muuroe,  graudmi 
of  Thomas  Irvin  .Muuroe  and  wife  of  Thomas 
Munroe.  This  woman  of  many  years  and  noble 
life  was  presented  with  a  solied  gold  spoon  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
180S,  and  no  honor  was  ever  more  worthily  con- 
ferred. The  ranks  of  the  daughters  of  Revolu- 
tionary heroes  have  been  sadly  thinned,  and  few 
indeed  are  the  living  children  of  men  wbo  fol- 
lowed Washington  and  his  Generals  in  the  great 
struggle  for  fredom  from  English  rule.  Not 
many  families  were  more  represented  in  this 
war  than  that  to  which  Mrs.  Munro.'  belonged. 
Her  father.  Major  Denjamin  Hiii 
of  thirteen  of  this  name  to 
officers  from  the  town  of  Woodbury.  Conn. 
Asa  and  Ephraiin  Hinman.  brothers  of  Ben- 
jamin, attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  a  cousin. 
Captain  Elisha  Hinman,  had  command  of  a  ship 
of  war  fitted  out  by  the  Colonists.  Major  Ben- 
jamin Hinman  was  aid  to  General  Greene,  of 
Revolutionary  lame.  John  E.  Hinman.  a  son  of 
Major  Benjamin,  was  mayor  of  Utica,  New 
York,  in  1S24.  and  entertained  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Amer- 
ica during  1S24-5.  At  this  memorable  reception. 
Annis.  sister  of  the  mayor,  and  then  nine  years 
old.  was  present,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  rec- 
'  ollections  of  her  later  life  was  that  of  sitting 
on  the  knee  of  the  distinguished  and  patriotic 
Frenchman,  and  conversing  with  bim  in  his  na- 
tive   tongue.      Annis'    only    daughter,    Mary    E. 


Munroe.    still 

eventy-nine 
years  ago. 

I 
schools    ol 
Michigan,    . 

.  - 
bar  in  ]:•■  ;       ■      -  .... 

practice  •• 

L905,  be  .  :  -  Bar 

clay  Cr.iv  ■     ..    I      dford,  111., 

and  edu   u  •-■■..:.     Mr. 

Munroe    is   a   1  ;n  politics,     ad  in   re- 

ligion, a    :•.         ■  .  ol 

energy  an     .  .       - 

■ 

predict  for  :     st  h  nors  oi    b  -  pro- 

fession. 


MUNSON,    Henry    0..   M.    D.— Of    tb< 

s  wl  .    -  r  to  and  inspire 

confident     in    the  profession  i 
surgery    in    Rusl  •         more   en- 

\  table    re  i  Dr.  Henry  A 

A  genuine        1  deep-seared  liking  for  1 
ii  g.    the         :  -  this 

and   ;n   Ei  •■    ■  spirit  and 

a    keen   ai titles 

for  usefu 

causes  ol  success  lis  skillful  disciple 

of  Habi  ei 

Dr.  Mm  -      i  f  1    rt  .  St.  Law- 

rence County,  N.  V..  where  he  v    -  bom  August 
14.    1SCT.     When   quite 

his  parents,  George  A.  and  1  i    (Wetmore) 

from    New   York   i 

istitution  working 
in   the  hai  -  temal  1 

-    .: 

Con     •'.     D  vel- 
r  lift  tl    :.  wa  ; 
possible  iu  the  pursuit   _•:   agr:  u  rare,  be   took 
up    the    study    of 
state    (/nn  ersity   Med  I       -  .  . 

graduate<    . 
of    Chiea_'o.       A::-.-    ::■.:.      .-  ;-_t.    and 

i 
ami    in    1S:'4.  :•  .     -.    ;.   -  . 

situ  e  bi  en  his  hoi  .-.    '■'■'..  .•-.:.-.   !:r.g  in  Europe 
in   IS97.  1  »r.  Mu:  -    .  - 
along  the  iines  of  eye  and  ear  surge 
AI    Princeton.  Mo.,  b  'v>'    Dr.  Muns 

:     '     '     •■■'■"     ry.  and  of 
this  union  there  :--e  three  iiidren:  Hei 
and   Harriet.     The  I  ■--  :r  :>  a  member  of  the 
Method:-'   Epis    pal  Cirarch.  in  vr      .  is  an 

active  worker.     For      line  re  was  Presid 

I      -  >ther  ways  he  has 

religious  patent    and 

aid  ev.r  zelis  -  •  _  -    ;,.  of  his 

- 
sonality.  -  •   :    -   - 

and  the     - 
connectioi  -  • 
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a  warm  ami  abiding  place  in   the  hearts  of  a 
large  number  of  patrons. 

.NALL,  James  R,  a  well  known  and  skillful 
builder  and  contractor,  of  Rushville,  11!.,  was 
born  in  Rushville  Township.  Schuyler  County, 
111.,  September  29,  1S56.  He  is  a  son  of  Charles 
II.  and  Elizabeth  (Chick)  Nail,  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana,  respectively.  The  paternal 
grandfather  was  Gabriel  J.  Xall,  ol  Woodford 
County,  Ky.,  where  lie  was  born  in  17SS.  Charles 
11.  Xall,  who  was  hum  October  25,  tS2o,  came 
with  bis  father,  Gabriel  J.,  from  Kentucky  to 
.Schuyler  County,  111.,  in  ISai.  Elizabeth 
(Chick)  Xall,  his  wife,  was  born  in  Rushville, 
Ind.,  and  came  with  her  lather,  James  Chick, 
to  Schuyler  County,  the  latter  being  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  county,  arriving  in  IS3G. 
He  located  on  the  farm,  in  Rushville  Town- 
ship, now  owned  by  W.  L.  Demaree,  and  fol- 
lowed \ farming  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
dying  in  1S50  or  1S00.  He  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Masonic  Lodge  in  the  county. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  teacher  in  tile  dis- 
trict schools,  in  connection  with  his  farming  op- 
erations. After  his  death  his  widow  went  to 
Grayson  Count:-,  Tex.,  where  she  passed  her 
last  days.  By  occupation  Charles  11.  Xall  was  a 
cooper,  having  learned  that  trade  after  coming  to 
Schuyler  County,  where  he  followed  coopering 
and  farming  togeihcr  until  the  time  of  bis  death, 
March  S,  1881.  He  was  a  man  of  gu  i  t  disposi 
tion  and  uuobstrusive  manners,  thor  ughly  do- 
mestic in  his  tastes  and  inclinations,  and  pre- 
ferring the  home  circle  above  all  other  at- 
tractions. His  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  namely:  Henry  and  Fannie, 
deceased:  Richard,  who  died  in  infancy;  James 
R. ;  Lewis,  who  is  a  millwright  by  trade,  and 
lives  at  Billings,  Mont.;  and  Nettie,  wife  of 
Gorge  E.  Dav,  R.  F.  1)..  at  Ray,  Schuyler  County. 
Politically,  Charles  Il/Xall  was  the  only  Repub- 
lican among  the  many  members  of  the  Xall  fam- 
ily to  which  be  belonged.  He  was  upright  and 
dutiful  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  an  ex- 
emplary member  of  the  community. 

The  early  life  of  James  R.  Xall  was  spent  on 
the  home  farm,  where  he  remained  until  1SS1, 
and  his  education  was  obtained  in  the  district 
schools  of  the  vicinity.  In  18S2,  he  went  to  work 
with  Richard  Day,  a  well  known  citizen,  in 
order  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and 
continued  in  bis  employ  for  about  three  years. 
After  his  marriage  he  made  his  home  on  the 
farm  in  Oakland  Township  until  1S92,  when  he 
bought  the  place  where  he  now  lives,  consisting 
of  a  very  attractive  residence,  with  eleven  acres 
of  ground,  situated  just  north  of  Rushville.  The 
marriage  of  Mr.  Nail  took-  place  March  •".  1SS4, 
on  Which  date  he  was  wedded  to  Laura  Har- 
mon, who  was  born  near  Rushville,  October 
14.  18~>J).  Mrs.  Xall  i<  a  da nshter  of  John  ami 
Martha  Ann  (Ellis)  Harmon.  ( Particulars  in 
regard  to  the  Ellis  family  may  be  found  in 
a  biographical  record  of  James  D.  Ellis,  ap- 
pearing on  another  page  of  this  volume.)     John 


F.  Harmon  was  a  native  of  Boone  County,  Ky., 
who  became  a  resident  of  Schuyler  County, 
111.,  early  in  the  .as!  century,  lor  many  years 
be  w.is  engaged  in  teaching  school,  and  on 
rbe  outbreak  ol  the  Civil  War.  enlisted  and 
went  with  bis  regiment  to  S'ieksburg.  There, 
being  seized  with  sickness,  be  died,  and  his  re- 
mains are  lying  in  an  unknown  -rave.  The 
union  ol  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xall  resulted  in  one  child, 
Annie  Delle,  bora  March  2a,  is-:,,  who  has  re- 
ceived a  thorough  classical  and  musical  edu- 
cation. She  is  now  employed  in  the  capacity  of 
bookkeeper  in  tlie  establishment  of  Wilson  & 
Co.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church, 
of  Rushville,  as  is  also  her  mother,  a  woman  of 
many  excellent  traits  of  character. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Xall  turned  his  attention  to 
contracting  and  building,  and  m  my  of  the  fii  est 
business  blocks  and  private  residences  in  Rush- 
ville anil  the  surrouuding  country  are  the  result 
Ol  bis  .-kill.  Among  these  are  tin-  Vedder  Block, 
and  the  "Time-"'  Building,  in  Rushville,  with 
others,  which  will  long  stand  as  monuments  of 
his  architectural  and  mechanical    ingenuity. 

In  polities,  .Mr.  Xall  has  always  been  active 
ia  behalf  of  the  success  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  has  never  entertained  any  desire  for  public 
otiiee.  Fraternally,  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
Mystic  Workers,  lie  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  favorably  known  citizens  of  his  lo- 
cality. 

NAUGHT,  George  W.— The  fine  old  pioneer  fam- 
ily oi  N'aught,  so  numerously  scattered  over  the 
fertile  lands  of  Schuyler  County,  lib,  in  no  sense 
loses  its  dignity  or  influence  in  the  career  of 
'■  v  ■  W.  Naught,  a  representative  of  the  third 
generation  in  the  Central  West,  and  the  owner  of 
a  farm  of  120  acres  in  Section  Jo,  Woodstock 
Township.    Mr.  Naught  was  born  on  Section  36, 

W [stock  Township.   Pebuary  :'■>.  1SG5,  and  his 

youth  was  passed  among  far  different  surround- 
ings than  confronted  his  father,  George  Naught, 
who  was  born  in  White  County,  lib.  in  1822, 
ami  came  with  his  parents  to  Schuyler  County 
in  1^-4.  Isaac  Xaught,  father  of  George,  was 
a  canny  Scotchman  who  in  youth  had  crossed 
tlie  sea  ami  settled  in  Tennessee,  his  death 
occurring  in  Pike  County,  lb.,  at  the  age  of 
sixty  spx  years.  Woodstock  Township  in  1S24. 
was  -lib  ,i  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  Indian, 
abounding  in  game,  the  well  worn  trail,  and  the 
simple  wigwam.  The  paleface  was  regarded  as 
an  intruder,  and  the  lives  of  the  settlers  were 
often  in  danger.  In  his  rude  but  in  the  primeval 
timber  Isaac  reared  bis  family  to  useful  man- 
hood, and  George,  like  the  rest  of  the  children, 
worked  hard  and  had  very  few  advantages  as  ad- 
vantages are  now  understood.  Their  home  was 
a  great  curiosity  to  the  more  friendly  Indians, 
and  to  such  an  extent  did  they  crowd  its  room 
and  hospitality,  that  they  had  ;o  Ik-  driven  "tit 
in  order  to  make  a  place  for  the  rightful  oc- 
cupants.  Finally  they  were  persuaded  to  seek 
other  habitations  and  crossed  the  creek  below 
Greenwell's    Mill,    on    the    Lemoine    River,    then 
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known  as  Crooked  Cvv  1;  w  hen  George  Naught 
drove  with  his  grain  i  ■  the  Willia  u  MeK  c  Mill, 
north  of  Rushville,  that  romuiuniij  con  I'd  ol 
one  little  log  <  ihiu,  01  eiipied  by  -  >mo  daring 
invader  ut'  the  wilderness,  it  was  the  privilege 
(>:'  Isaac  Naught  to  witness  and  participate  in 
the  changes  whii  h  to  >U  phu  e  hi  t\\  een  his  ar- 
rival in  1824,  and  h.  death  iu  !SMi,  and  to 
accumulate  a  lair  competence  through  industry 
and  good  judgment.  Lie  left  the  legacy  of  a 
go<  .1  iii  me,  l  no  >lo  :  'pose.  :  «d  a  i  i  sample  of 
lairness  and  consideration,  traits  that  are  ex- 
pressed  in   tho  general  eharacter  oi    the  family 

which    profited    by    his    kindness    aud    o gbt. 

Of  these  children,  James  has  been  a  resident  ol 
Omaha  for  twenty-two  ...  ars ;  Philip  died  I >  ■ 
ceniber  80,   1005;    I  <     upics   the  old  home 

with  her  mother,  and  is  unmarried;  and 
Catherine  and  Nancy  are  twins,  the  former  be- 
ing the  wile  of  William  IX.  Davi  ,  residing  near 
Sugar  Grove,   Wi  od  Lock  Township. 

George  W.  Naught  has  harbored  no  aspirations 
ii'it    in   accord   with   the  <  if  his    fore- 

fathers. To  him  farming  is  a  noble  and  satis- 
fying pursuit  and  one  in  which  he  takes  infinite 
pleasure  and  pride.  He  remained  on  the  home 
place  until  his  marriage,  November  1".  1SSG, 
to  Minnie  Strummel.  daughter  o  < 
me),  a  native  of  Germany,  and  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Schuyler  County.  The  young  people  set- 
tled on  a  rented  farm  in  Woodstock  Township 
and  a;  the  end  of  I  e  years  Mr.  Naught  pur- 
chased I:'1'  acres  of  land  in  Section  16,  kuo.vn 
as  the  Magruder  farm,  the  sole  improvements 
upon  which  were  a  log  house  and  a  small  barn. 
In  this  log  cabin  the  family  lived  until  1001, 
when  the  present  modern  residence  was  erected, 
the  property  now  being  one  of  the  best  im- 
proved in  the  ncighl  orb  lod.  The  owner  is  in- 
ten  stcd  in  stock  raisin;  on  n  small  se;  le,  and 
lias  a  good  grade  of  catile,  hogs  and  It  >r  I 

fences  and  buildings  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and 
the  visitor  is  impressed  with  the  general  neat- 
ness and  method  which  characterize  the  place. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Naught  is  a  Demo.  rat.  and 
he  has  filled  several  otlices  of  local  importance. 
Fraternally,  he  is  identified  with  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  Camp  SOS.  of  Rushville, 
ami  in  religion,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naught  are 
the  parents  of  four  children:  Esther,  born  Sep- 
tember 2G,  1SS7.  a  graduate  of  the  Rushville  Nor- 
mal, and  an  educator  of  note;  Dwight.  born 
April  20,  1S00;  Mabel,  born  February  18,  1S04; 
and  [Iarold,  born  January  G.  1003.  Mr.  Naught 
is  upright  and  honorable,  a  genial  companion, 
kind  to  children  and  animals,  and  in  favor  of  all 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

NET  SON,  Andrew  H.— The  family  of  Andrew 
H.  Nelson,  of  Rushville  Township.  Schuyler 
County.  111.,  was  established  ;  Aim 
before  the  discontent  of  the  Colonists  culminated 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  When  that  time 
came,  his  paternal  grandfather.  Thomas  Nelson. 


a    farmei    by    occupation,    presumably    in    Penn- 
sylvania, i  ol    hu 

drj    for   i\-i  ij  •,       .,,    d      ruclioi      :  ad     ■ 

the  m        il  fortunes  o 

ton  for  seven  years.    During  Lhat  time  hi 

on    the    pi ,:  ..I  al    batleliokls    ol    the    mem 

conflict.     The    maternal    grandfather,    Benjamin 

Teei.   was   also  a   soldier   iu    the    Revolutionary 

War.  serving  from  start   to  liuisb.     Hcnr.\    Nel- 

:    of  Andrew  II.,  was  born 

vania  in    I  -  iai'1  ied  Mary  Ann    I  ei    .    lie 

was   a    weaver   by    trade,   but    wh<  n    he  came   to 

Rushville  Township  in   \S'-i't   he  devoted  himsi    I 

.  contiuuiug  thus  until  shortly  before 

ill  .  ■  h,  in    :>'.i. 

Andrew  II.  Nelson  was  born  May  15,  1834,  be- 
ing three  .  arrived  iu 
Rushville    Township.      His    early    training    and 
education  d  .1  not  differ  from  thi 
other    settlers,    and    he    was    early    c:  | 
make  his  work  count  and  to  contribute  his  share 
towards    the    support    of    the    family.      His    life 
passed  uneventfully  until  I  out  ol  the 
Civil  War.    On  May  7,  ISG1,  he  i   ill   b  d  in  i    i 
pany   (I,   Sixteenth    Regiment    llliuoi 
Infantry,  and  was  one  o    tin    i  n  I  im  a  of  Schuy- 

r  i  to   leave  for  the  from.     He  parti 

pated  in     lany  of  the  important  battles  of  the 
ivas    honorably    discharged    froi      tl  e 
17,  1SG4.      rin  iving  year,  on 

December  25,  lie  married  Eliza  Ann  Allen,  a 
daughter  of  Zethemiah  Allen,  an  ear 
and  prominent  farmer  of  Bainbridge  Township, 
Schuyler  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  have  had 
nine  children,  namely:  William  Henry,  Allen 
/..,  Lena  May.  Charles  K..  Edward  B.,  Stella  L., 
Thomas  F*..,  Harry  K..  and  one  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. !  -  na  May,  Stella  I..,  and  Thomas  B.  are 
deci  .■      ;. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church,  of  Rushville  Township,  and  a  lib  ral 
contributor  towards  its  support.  His  fanning 
operations  have  been  attended  v.  itli  sueci  .  He 
is  the  owner  of  100  acres  of  One  land,  and  is 
recogni  ed  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers 
and  u  -Hi  citizens  of  his  locality. 

ODENWELLER,  John  L.— The  career  of  John 
L.  Odenweller   has   been    dignified    by   industry, 
e  and  fair  dealing,  and  by  praisewor- 
thy efforts   to  secure  the  just   and  peaci    ul    re 
wards  of  toil.     Economy  and   thrift   havi 
him  the  owner  of  a  splendid  farm  of   1G0      'res 
in    Section    12,    Bainbridge    Township,    and    his 
contribution   to  the  well  being  of  the  SI 
sumes  still   more  substantial  proportions  in  his 
family  of  educated,  cultivated,  and  refine" 
and  daughters,  all  of  whom  inherit  his  t< 
towards  noble  and  useful  citizenship.     Mr.  0 
weller  was  bom  in  Macomb,  McDonough  County. 
111.,  July   17.  1S50,  and  is  a   son  of   Leoi 
!  :  i  i  O  lenweller. 

r.eo        M  >dcnweller  was  born   in  Bad 
many,  in   n>15.  and  came  to  An    rica 
:  ive  land  he  had  learned  the  ; 

ad  b  es,  and  followed  the 
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Phil  idelphia,  and  later  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  [n  the 
latter  city  lie  married,  and  soon  alter  moved  to 
Ma. '-ml'.  111.,  where  lie  worked  at  his  trades,  and 
iu  time  bought  laud  iu  Scotland  and  industry 
Townships.  On  hi.s  land  lie  maintained  a  busy 
blacksmith  shop  in  connection  with  farming,  and 
at  one  time  owned  450  acres,  being  one  oi  the 
foremost  farmers  and  business  men  in  the  town 
ships  which  1  ••  represented  11;-  last  years  were 
spent  in  retirement  :;  the  citj  oi  Maeoml 
his  death  occurred  in  1SS7,  his  wife  surviving 
him  until  1SS9.  Of  the  ten  children  in  thi 
ily  three  died  in  infancy,  and  seven  are  living  at 
the  present  time,  viz.:  Llev.  Thomas  1'.,  ol  low; 
John  L. :  Simon  I'.,  of  Macomb;  Richard  A.,  of 
,  Pleasanton,  Kan.;  Isaiah,  for  many  ye  rs  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Macomb,  but  now  living  in 
Winfield,  Kan.:  Mary  M.,  wife  of  J.  M.  Miller, 
of  Graham,  Mo.;  ;iud  Luciuda  11..  wife  of  Mi- 
chael M.  Monig  miery,  of  Shi  lbyville.  111. 

The  success  "i"  his  father  permitted  .'  >h:  L. 
Odenweller  to  acquire  a  mucli  better  education 
than  the  average  country  real  d  hoy.  lie  at- 
tended the  district  schools,  the  old  Macomb  Nor- 
mal and  Abingdon  College,  and  lor  two  or  three 
years  taught  the  school  near  his  home,  lie  also 
taught  in  Schuyler  County,  and  while  thus  en- 
gaged met  and  married  Lucinda  II.  Bellomy,  a 
native  of  Fredi  rick  Township,  and  daughter  ol 
Thomas  Bellamy,  a  Schuyler  County  pioneer. 
For  a  time  Mr.  Odenweller  was  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business  in  Seiota,  111.,  and  in  ISS1  lo- 
cated permanently  in  Schuyh  r  County,  purchas- 
ing in  Section  li'.  Bainbridge  Township,  IGO 
acres  of  partially  improved  laud.  The  industry 
of  the  owner  has  brought  about  remarkable 
changes,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  in  the  leng  b  ai  i 
breadth  of  the  county,  is  to  be  found  a  more 
homelike,  profitable  and  pleasant  farm.  The 
mechanical  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Odenweller  has  been 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  him  in  making  im- 
provements, and  his  trained  mind  has  known- 
how  to  spend  his  time  and  money  to  the  best 
possible  advantage.  Ol  horticulture  he  has  made 
a  scientific  study,  and  he  takes  particular  delight 
in  a  seven-acre  orchard,  and  two  acres  of  small 
fruits,  lie  also  follows  general  farming,  and 
has  some  excellent  stock  about  his  place.  Metho  1. 
economy,  industry  and  faithfulness  are  the  key- 
notes of  his  success,  and  the  happy  co-operation 
of  his  family  has  furnished  an  incentive  often 
wanting  in  even  the  most  prosiwrous  of  homes. 

Politically  a  Republican,  Mr.  Odenweller  is  by 
no"  means  a  partisan,  and  he  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused all  proffers  of  ollicial  recognition.  He  is 
fraternally  connected  with  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows,  and  finds  a  religious  home 
ill  the  Christian  Church.  A  great  grief  oxer- 
shadowed  the  Odenweller  home  March  7,  1902, 
when  occurred  the  death  of  the  beloved  mother 
ol"  the  four  children,  and  the  helpmate  of  a  fond 
husband.  In  this  emergency  IClsie  L.,  th  ■  ohle  i 
daughter,  terminated  three  years  .it  successful 
teaching  to  assume  the  duties  of  housekeeping. 
She  was  born  in  Mi  Donouuh  County.  [11.,  I  I  - 
tober  22,    1ST7,    is   a   graduate  of   the   Frederick 


High  Scl  oof,  ai         ti  ided  Bun     i  College  during 

the  -■  as   ti  ol    INiT  S.     Arihur  I...  li Idesl   son 

ily.  w;  -  i..  ri,  February  1,  167!i,  and  he 

"'-  State  Nor- 
mal, ,,i  :  .  li  ill  .  i  j  i  boru  Septem- 
ber   IV,,     isso,    ,    ;,       ',;;',,!    j„    .,     ruUjiWay    -cedent 

de  I!.,  born  October  ■!.  1SS1, 
i    i         e  Western  Illinois  State  Xor 
inal.  Clap    oi    li      .     ud  •.    rried  Ilattie  n    lies 
ser,  of  st.  Loui  .   Mo.,  and  h.-i  did, 

1  -  I  "'7.    i  :ii  tide 

B.   i>    in  iug  on       i    lioine       rm   n  ith  hi: 

and  is  an  aetivi       id  c  ,    Tue 

iiniily  a  ■■    ■  id  in  thi  esti      i,  an,] 

tual,   wi  vd    and   thor 

oug!d\    inform  'd  •  b  mont  iu  the  i  onnuunity. 

OR]  ,  Hi  nry,  n  hose  life  in  Schuyler  County,  111., 
empoi  i     ous   with   nearly   all    the  stages 
of  the  count;  ent  u  om  a  barren  wild, 

and  tvho  is  ki   m  u  to  mo:  t  ol   its  o   ler  i  e 
as  one  of  its  ui  -  i  s  u  cess  ful  furmi 
raisers,  was  born  not  far  from  his  present  home 
in  li  e  Towns  up,  May  15,  IMC     lie  lives 

in  Si    tiou  I),  and  his  birthplace  is  hi  Section   IU. 
Mr.   urr   is   ;i   son  of  Joseph  and  Mary    (Burn 
side)    Orr,   natives  of   County    Tyrone,    i 
where   they   were  reared,   and   married*     Joseph 
' .; .-    ind  his  v    e  came  to  i  Ltes  at 

i  id    proceeding    to    Schuyler 
I  .in    Sectii  n    16.    Bainbridge 

Township,  aboui  the  year  1S37.  Here  they  en- 
dured al  i  and  hardships  of  pioneer 
life,  confronting  perils  from  Indians  and  raven- 
ous animals,  a  id  in  course  oi  time  the  father 
cleared  and  tilled  his  laud,  building  L 
the  primitive  log  cabin  a  comfortable  dwelling  in 

which  the  worthj   ■  !e  spenl   the  reman  .ler  of 

their  days.     Two  of  their  children  were  born  in 
..  n  mi'  1;  .  Jane  and  Mary.     Jane  '  a  ame 
the  wife  of  Simon  Reeve,  v.  lepicted 

ivhere  in  ins  volume,  and  Mary  married  S. 
B.  Yaughan,  a  farmer  of  Bainbridge  Township. 
Of  those  born  iu  this  country,  Ellen  and  Lily 
died  in  infancy.  Joseph  Orr  died  August,  1S95, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years  and  five  months. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  tone  of  character,  gen- 
erous impulses,  intense  public  spirit,  and  in  ev- 
ery respect,  a  model  citizen.  His  wife  was  i 
five  years  old  when  she  passed  away.  In  reli- 
gious faith,  she  was  a  devout  Presbyterian. 

Henry  Orr  was  reared  on  the  farm,  and  re 
eeived  his  early  education  in  the  log  school  house 
in  the  vicinity,  of  whose  slab  seats  and  unglazed 
windows  ho  has  a  vivid  recollection.  He  assisted 
his  father  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-. 
three  years,  taking  charge  of  the  home  place  at 
that  time.  In  1SS5  he  bought  twenty  acres  of 
land,  afterwards  purchasing  one  hundred  acres 
more,  in  Section  9,  Bainbridge  Township,  which 
was  partlj    ii   proved  and  i  ontained  a  log  cabin, 

■  -•  of  it.  however,  being  heavily  timbered.  Mr. 
Orr  applied  himself  to  the  arduous  task  of  clear- 
ing the  ground  of  its  ■  th,   an  l  at  tor 
•  a  part  of  it  under  the  plow,  built  a  two- 
story  frame  house  on  the  site  of  the  log  cabin. 
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King    orations    Have    been    very    successful, 

•md    substantial    tanner    and    stock    rai-ci,    ui* 

Li  •-  a<  a  public   spirited,   enterpnsi 
r,  eii  v.    being  also  acknowledged  through- 

SrS;',.  :■:.    ■:  SS 

in  promoting  every  measure  ,nte»ded  to  ad\ance 

SH^is^     '-■£■ 

"IS,      Cora   is tiie\v?fe  o, Emory   Payne. 

is.        s 

who  is  a  woman  of  uncommon  inte  i  uenee  a  ,1 
deep  reflection,  are  with  the  Kopubhc.ii  pai  ■ 
BoTh  husband  and  wife  are  highly  esteemed  bj 
a  large  acquaintance. 


PARKE  Overton.— The  association  of  the 
PMkefSillv  with  the  lauded  interests  of  II  - 
noYs  dates  back  to  the  year -1S30 .  when  a  Jd- 

I  i'lites  in  its  future  development.  Shortlj 
after  Ms  arrival  in  Brown  County,-  111.,  be  pur- 
cha/ed'a  tract  of  wild  land  for  ^o  pe^  acre, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Kentm  k\.  ins  «• 
SJlptaS  was  near  Richmond.  Madison  County 
SLe  he  was  born  in  1S13,  and  where  also  Ms 
wife  Marv  London,  was  born  and  reared.  They 
were  married  in  1834  and  their  wedding  t  P 
comprised  a  journey  by  s  earner  rtoun  the  Oh 
rive'-   and   up  th, 

nois  Kiver  to  a  '  inveiuiml   1  ■".  d     - 
as  Leo-rane,  from  which  they  traveled  by  wa,oa 
to  thetome  of  bis  cousin.    His  first  task  was  the 


buildin"  of  a   lo-'  cabin;  bis  next,  the  clearing 

ami  develo]     -   farm.     Selling  out   in   IWU, 

became  to  Schuyler  County  and  bought  an  uu- 
aproved    rac.  of  eighty  acres.     In  addition,  he 

bou-ht  100  acr.  '     '  '    ljls  ST' 

,  him  until  : 
section    bad    been    paid    tor.     horUimtely,    th * 
)roved  „u  ,..,,..   task,  as  the  heavy  Umber  on  the 
Jan.!  soon   paid   for   the  entire   propyls. 

From  the  time  of  bis  permauenl  settlement™ 
:-■  '.  uutil   bis  death  iu    LbW,  Eta  1 
,;  iviii  ■_•.,!  to  witness  mauj   changi  a. 
Looking  around  bim  at  the  improved  - 

buildings,  i,,,   ,-:• ^1-  ■;""'     ''  '- 

nle  he  could  trulv  say  as  a  pioneer  AH  ol  «w  u 
I  taw  ami  part  of  which  I  was."  Il 
meu  as  lu.  tLat  Schuyler  County  owes  its  pres- 
mmties  u 
the  state.  He  and  his  wile,  who  mu-viuM  Mm 
oulj   about   one  year,  had  a  large  tauuly,  =»e%en 

\  •  T-ilithia  who  married  John  II.  Black,  a 
'farmer  living  on  Section  12  Woodstock  Town- 
ship; Elizabeth,  who  married  lhomas  Kue>.  oi 
Ceardstown.  IU. ;  Lucy  A.,  wife  of  William  Al- 
len, a  retlr.  a  tanner:  Elbert,  a  reside. i  of 
ill.;  William  J.,  living  m  Kit  Caiaou 
Counts-  Col.;  and  Overton,  wlip  was  bom  in 
Brown  County,  III,  October  S,  1841,  and  now 
r,v..s  in  S-eti.-u  11.  Woodstock  township,  his 
farm  lying  on  the  line  of  the  rural  free  delivery 
from  Coop  ■"■  'own. 

\t  the  age  of  eight  years  Overton  Parke  ac- 
companied bis  parents  to  Schuyler  County  where 
[ie  received  a  common  school  education.    On  Au- 
■Tist    n     1802,  he  enlisted  in  Company  D.  One 
Hundred  and  Fifteenth   Regiment,   Illinois  \ol- 
mtry,  and  for  tbtee  years  he  remained 
t    the   front.     Shortly    after   his   enlistment  he 
suffer,  tl   an   illness  when   in  camp   at    Danvi  ie. 
Cor    seven  week,  was  in  a  hospital 
.lt'  i  ouisville.     On  recovering  his  heall 
eomuauied  bis  regiment  in  its   marches   in   Hie 
south    and   participated    in    the   -• 
Chiekamausa,    Rocky    Face    i;: 

,n.  as  well  as  many  minor  skirmishes.    Jim- 
11    1SG5,  he  was  mustered  out  ol  service  m  i-  •>> 

-IVim .  and  o,i  the  3d  of  July  he  arrived  at 

lu,IIU,  iad  not  visited  during  his  au- 

sein  e  of  three  years. 

The  marriage  of  Overton  Parke  and  Rosa 
Reddick  was  sotemnized  November  1.   !-■■■. 

the  vouns  couple  began  housekeeping  at  th I 

Parke   homestead,   but   in   1S72   moved   to 
present   farm.     Mrs.   Parke  was   born  in   B 
bridge  Township,  and  was  first  seen  by  Mr.-l  ark*. 
when   she   was   sitting  on   her   mothers   lap   in 
church.     Thev    have    five   children    now    living, 
namely:    John  F...  who  married  Blanche  Tayloi 
and   lives  on   a   farm   in  Woodstock   TownsUi!  . 
Ma"-ie-  Elizabeth,  who  married  Frederick  L<    ~ 
clon^a  farmer  of  Brown  County.  111.;  N"< 
has'  been 

spools  o:-  "VVe" 

who  lives  on  a  farm  in  Brown  County.    Six  chil- 
dren died  in  infancy. 
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The  Parke  fanu  consists  of  2(50  acres  in  oue 
bodj  aiid  boars  first-class  improvements,  with 
every  facility  for  ihu  extensive  feeding  of  hogs 
aud  cattle,  of  which  Mr.  rarke  keeps  only  the 
finest  grades.  The  residence  is  a  two-story,  frame 
building  with  a  double  "L."  There  are  three 
barns,  42x(>2,  UOxGO  and  24x18  feet,  respectively, 
the  last'beiug  a  cow-barn  enclosed  with  sheds  at 
one  end  and  on  both  sides,  li  is  the  owner's 
ambition  to  maintain  a  farm  surpassed  by  none, 
and  he  spares  no  pains  in  his  effort  to  1.  ■ 
soil  under  first-class  cultivation  and  the  build- 
ings in  good  repair.  While  u  selecting  no  duty 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  place,  li  \ 
lias  discharged  also  the  duties  devolving  up  m 
him  as  a  patriotic  citizen,  has  aided  in  building 
up  the  roads  of  the  township  and  in  pro 
the  welfare  of  the"  schools.  Politically,  he  votes 
with  the  Republican  party,  in  religious  asso- 
ciations he  and  his  wife  have  been  members  of 
the  Union  Baptist  church  for  nii.ro  than  half 
a  century,  and  they  have  been  liberal  contribu- 
tors to  its  maintenance,  as  well  as  to  the  relief 
of  those  in  need.  On  the  organization  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Mr.  Parke  became  one 
of  its  charter  members,  and  he  has  also  hen 
quite  active  in  the  work  of  the  Grand  Army 
iv-i  at  Rushville,  with  which  he  has  been  iden- 
tified for  years.  Accommodating  in  his  associa- 
tion with  neighbors,  kindly  in  disposition,  earn- 
est in  religious  life,  sincere  in  devotion  to  coun- 
try aud  loyal  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  township, 
he  furnishes  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  our  progressive  farmers  and  loyal 
patriotic  citizens. 

PECK,  James  E. — Pride  in  her  self  made,  well 
made  men,  appreciation  of  the  obstacles  which 
they  have  encountered  on  their  road  to  sued  -:. 
and  gratitude  for  the  inestimable  boon  of  their 
attainments  and  presence  in  her  midst,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  claims  to  outside  consideration 
known  to  the  people  of  Schuyler  County.  When, 
iu  addition  to  marked  success  in  some  practical 
department  of  activity,  a  man  expresses  many 
sided  general  capacity,  is  a  power  in  clean  poli- 
tics and  government,  a  promoter  of  education. 
benevolence,  ethics  and  temperate  living,  he  has 
become  an  example  by  which  the  youth  of  the 
community  may  richly  profit.  Such  a  one  is 
James  E.  Peck,  an  extensive  stock  and  grain 
raiser,  owner  of  3S0  acres  of  land  in  Section  36, 
Oakland  Township,  a  prominent  Prohibitionist, 
and  an  active  member  and  worker  in  the  Free 
Methodist  Church. 

A  substantial  monument  to  the  enterprise  and 
standing  of  this  family  is  Peckville,  Lackawanna 
County.  Penn..  where  during  the  Civil  War. 
Samuel  'Peck,  father  of  James  K..  took  for  debt 
the  Jessup  coal  lands,  which  he  operated  in 
connections  with  sawmilling  and  merchandising 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Peck  was  an  exponent  of 
Now  England  thrift  and  -sagacity,  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  and  a  settler  in  Lackawanna 
County  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  His  opera- 
tions   were   conducted    along   strictly    legitimate 


and  progressive  lines,  and  he  was  uol  oi  Ij  the 
civil  lather  el  L'eckville,  but  its  uiosi  enthusias- 
tic ami  subst;  iroim  el.  Mi-  lumbering 
business  was  so  extensive  thai  the  mills  were 
often  kept  running  until  late  at  night,  lie  be- 
came one  ol  the  wealth}  aud  iiuluenlial  meu  of 
that  part  ol  L'ei  m  vauia,  was  a  leader  iu  poli- 
tics and  religion,  and  was  especially  active  in 
tlie  Presbyterian  <  hurch,  in  which  faith  his  busy- 
life  drew  in  a  close  Julj  7.  1M54.  lie  was  twice 
married,  and  there  were  ten  children  ol  the 
first   union,   the   majority    ol    whom    still   live  in 

L'eunsj  1 1  ania,   and   are    anions    th ding   <  oal 

operators  of  Peckville  and  Scrantou.  L"or  his 
second  wife  Mr.  Peck  married  ^una  l'.ertholf, 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  ami  James  K.  is  the 
only  i  uild  of  this  union.  Mrs.  Peck's  father  sold 
his  wagon  manufactory  in  New  Jersey,  and  in 
1.;  li)  j  lined  the  caravan  ol  fortune  seek  ts bound 
for  (lie  Pacific  coast,  lie  v.a<  fail  I 
as  a  miner  and  mechanic,  and  in    ■     _■  to 

Schuyler  County,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
oi   his  lite  on  a  farm  in  Uushville  To 

James  E.  Peck  was  three  years  old  when  he 
came  to  Schuyler  County  with  his  mother,  and 
thereafter,  for  nine  terms  -lie  taught  school  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Christian  Neck  school- 
house  in  Rushville  Township.  \\  ben  J  lines  1-:. 
was  lour  years  old  he  used  to  accoi 
mother  to  the  little  log  school,  and  they  event- 
nail!  bought  L'o  to  acres  ui  land,  where  began 
the  active  farming  life  of  the  hoy.  He 
little  of  actual  leisure,  for  the  income  oi'  the 
chool  1  chi  i  v.  as  meager,  and  the  little 
low.  at  the  age  of  twe!\e  years,  planted  twelve 
acres  of  corn,  tended  and  cut  it.  from  then  on 
no  advantages  glided  noiselessly  into  Ids  life, 
and  responsibilities  fell  thick  and  fast  around 
him.  After  hi-  mother's  secoud  marriage  (to 
!>.,\  id  li:  rri>  I  a'  kept  bachelor  hall  en  the  lit- 
tle farm  iu  Section  2,  Rushville  Township,  doing 
bis  own  cooking,  washing  and  ironing,  and  even 
makiug  bis  own  clothes.  His  step-father  dying, 
his  mother  returned  to  make  her  home  with  her 
sou.  and  here  her  death  occurred  in  August,  lSSli. 
She  was  a  devout  Christian  woman,  oi  lovable 
nature,  and  deeply  interest!  1  in  the  Methodist 
1   i  h.   in  which  she  was  a   teacher 

in  the  Sunday  school  for  many  years. 

His  mother  gone  from  him.  and  his  fortunes 
risen  somewhat  through  bis  industry  and  thrift. 
Mr.  Peek  married.  May  20.  1SS8.  Mary  I.  Ross, 
wdio  was  born  in  P.uena  Vista  Township.  January 
0.  lso'.i.  a  daughter  of  Rev.  William  B.  Ross, 
whose  family  history  see  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
Before  bis  marriage  Mr.  Peck  added  forty  acres 
to  bis  original  farm,  making  eighty  aero*.  In 
1SS0  he  boughl  220  acre-  In  Section  36.  Oakland 
Township,  and  in  1900  added  to  it  1C0  acres, 
making  3S0  in  one  body.  In  1006  be  -old  his 
Pushville  Township  property,  and  devotes  Ids 
time  entirely  to  his  larger  estate.  For  many 
years  he  has  rented  larsre  tracts  of  land,  and  in 
1007  realize!  s-i.000.00  from  live  Rto  :   r 

disusing  of  large  quantities  of  general  pi 
still   has  on  hand  in  storage  a  thou--. 
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of  wheat.  In  raising  hogs,  be  makes  a  specialty 
of  the  Poland-China  breed.  As  a  general  farmer 
and  stock  raiser,  be  stands  well  in  the  county. 
Underlying  bis  farm  is  a  thirty-inch  vein  of  as 
fine  coal  ;is  is  to  bo  found  in  this  seel  o  b 
rendering  his  \  roperty  ol  much  more  than  aver 
age  value.  The  :  iiprovemenis  of  Mr.  Peck  have 
been  careful l.\  considered  and  are  thoroughly 
practical  in  their  nature.  He  is  a  con 
student  of  the  science  of  bis  vocation,  and  bis 
methods  are  those  of  a  man  who  has  given  pro- 
found thoughl  io  the  little  as  well  as  larger 
things  of  life. 

Politically.  Mr.  Peck  is  one  of  the  strong!  »1 
Prohibitionists  in  the  stale.  [lis  first  presiden- 
tial vote  was  cast  for  James  G.  Plaice,  but  he 
soon  after  became  interested  in  temperance,  and 
the  cause  since  has  enlisted  his  serious  and 
practical  efforts.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
national  convention  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in 
1004.  when  Swallow,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Car- 
roll, of  Texas,  were  nominated,  and  for  several 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  County  C 
Committee  of  the  Prohibition  party,  resigning 
from  the  same  on  account  of  unsatisfactory 
health  and  multiplicity  of  other  obligations.  He 
is  a  fluent  and  forceful  spi  aker,  lias  splendid 
command  of  the  temperance  situation,  and  his 
services  are  enlisted  upon  all  important  State 
and  National  occasions  of  the  cause.  He  has 
been  equally  prominent  in  the  Free  Mi  bo 
Church,  which  he  joined  upon  art:  ining  his  ma- 
jority, and  in  which  he  acted  as  an  offi  -ial  at 
Christian  Neck,  servin™  as  recording  steward 
several  years.  During  the  past  fifteen  years  he 
has  also  served  as  class  leader,  steward,  exhor- 
tcr.  a  frequent  delegate  to  Annual  Conferences. 
and  a  member  of  the  standing  committee. 

Mr.  Peck  is  a  -rent  love;  ,,f  sports  and  the 
great  out  of  doors,  ami  is  one  of  the  most  expert 
rifle  shots  in  the  State.  As  a  small  boy  his 
mother  encouraged  his  tendency  towards  marks- 
manship by  presenting  him  with  a  sun.  and  it 
has  ever  since  been  his  chief  diversion.  In  1SS0 
he  went  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  upon  a  hunting 
and  trapping  expedition,  and  remained  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  sport  for  a  year.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  marksmen  and  hunters  from  all  over 
Arkansas  arranged  a  meet  at  Port  Smith,  but  Mr. 
Peck"s  gun  was  ruled  out  and  he  was  obliged  to 
shoot  with  their  suns.  He  won  an  undisputed 
victory  over  all  there  assembled,  thus  addinrr  to 
many  other  laurels  already  won  by  his  superior 
marksmanship.  Personally.  Mr.  Peek  is  popular 
and  well  liked,  and  he  has  many  warm  friends 
throughout  the  county  and  State.  Tie  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  influential  and  broadly  useful  citi- 
zens of  Schuyler  County. 

PEMBERTON,  Judge  Ephraim  Jnhn.  f  de- 
ceased).— From  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the 
Bar  of  Illinois  in  December.  ISfll.  Ephraim  John 
Pemberton  was  an  increasingly  important  factor 
In  law.  polities,  education  and  good  srovernment 
in  Kushville.  In  the  life  of  this  County  Judge 
of  more  than  a  decade  and  old  time  practitioner. 


are   many    lessons  of   vital   worth    tor    the  young 

i  in  bark  upon  a  legal  i    n  i  r.  <  liief 

■e  is  the  no  essity  lor  a;,  earnest  and 
d.  a  determination  to  in- 
vest the  calling  with  the  lies!  thai  work  and 
brain  ean  accomplish,  'flic  habits  of  thrift,  ami 
the  i  ennon  \  ol  time  and  labor  and  industry, 
which  rendered  Judge  Peinberlou  so  useful  a 
citizen,  were  fostered  .aid  developed  ob  a  farm 
in   1  io   which   be   came    with    bis   parents 

when  a  year  old  from  Knox  County.  Ky., 
where  he  was  born  April  11:1,  lsil.  lli^  father, 
Thomas  Pemberton,  was  a  native  ol  West  Vir- 
ginia, 1  ither,  Deborah  I  Moore  J  Pem- 
berton, was  born  in  North  Carolina,  'the  family 
Oakland  Tow  us.  i  p,  s  huyler 
County,  where  Ephraim  gained  his  first  bnowl- 

edi loks   in    the  subscripts  i     i  i  >ols,   and 

which  surroundings  be  eveutuallj  outgrew,  to 
embark  upon  the  more  strenuous  busiu  -  li 
■  lure. 
At  an  early  stage  in  his  professional  career, 
Mr.  Ponibi  fton  beeam  intere  Led  in  politics, 
reai  di  seeming  that  tin'  most  sup  srior  com- 
pensations oi'  ids  calling  went  hand  in  b  md  with 
part:  affairs.  He  bi  an  to  practice  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Civil  War,- ami  in  Scptenil  to 
the  last  year  of  the  war.  he  was  elc  ted  County 
Jui    i  Schuyh  r   (.  ounty   on    the    i  »omocratic 

take;,    and    served    continuously    for    seventeen 

In   addition  to  a  general  practice  of  law,   he- 
served  as  justice  of  the  Peace,  member  of  the 
Town  or  '  lity  Council,  and  mem'  ■  .■    • 
ol    Trustees  <A  the  Kushville   l 
many  years.    His  services  wen  ■  terized  by 

■  'usiiess,  more  than  average  insight  and 
•.     and     faithfulness     to     whatsoever 
ribute  to  the  permanent  we 
m    y.     He  b  id  a  thorouc  i  i 
technicalities  and  intricacies  of  law.  and  of  their 
application   to   I  he   \  arious    c  nupl  i  i  ions 
come  up  for  adjustment.    As  a  judge  his  rulings 
were  rarely  coi    est    I,  and  were  invariably  mod- 
erate, wide  and  according  to  the  law. 

The  marriau' •  of  Judire  Pemberton  ami  Teu- 

n .1.  Hills  was  solemnized  April  2.  IS62,  Mrs. 

Peniherton  being  a  native  of  Schuyler  Couuty, 
and  educated  in  its  district  schools.  Mrs.  Peni- 
parted  this  life  March  2S,  1SS1,  having 
three  i  dren:  Henry  T..  Elbe  I.,  and  Nora  .!., 
the  latter  of  whom  is  deceased.  Judg  Pi 
ton  was  one  of  the  very  familiar  figures  upon  the 
streets  and  in  tin-  courts  of  Rushvilh?.  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  professional  man  in  the 
town  was  a  more  dignified  or  upright  acquisition 
to  the  calling.  He  invariably  stood  for  > 
five,  thoughtful  progress,  and  was  never  known 
to  let  his  enthusiasm  or  desire  for  publicity  bias 
or  misli  ;td  his  judgment.  He  died  ol  pi 
February  27,  1007.  after  an  illness  of  fire  days, 
aged  seventj  two  years,  ten  months  and  fourteen 
davs.  The  surviving  members  of  the  family  are: 
ICary  .1..  Ellie  1.  fMrs.  Dieteridi),  ami  a 
granddaughter.  Nora   J.   Kerr. 
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PEMBERTON,  Hemy  T.— Of  the  native  sods 
who  owe  their  education,  business  prosperity 
and  social  prominence  to  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  the  city  of  Uushville.  111.,  none  is 
more  favorably  known  than  II.  X.  I'emberton, 
real  estate  brol  er,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
prominent  in  all  the  relations  of  a  citizen.  Mr. 
Pemberton  was  born  December  V.\,  ISo"!,  and  is 
a  son  of  Ephraim  and  Tennessee  ■!.  (Hills)  Pem- 
berton, of  Knox  County,  Ky.,  and  Schuyler 
County,  111.,  respectively.  He  is  a  grandson  of 
Thomas  and  Deborah  <  .Moore)  Pemberton,  the 
former  born  in  West  Virginia,  and  the  latter  in 
North  Carolina.  Of  his  father,  Judge  Ephraim 
J.  Pemberton  (deceased),  who  was  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  of  Schuyler  County  for  seventeen 
years,  extended  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in 
this  work. 

Mr.  Pemberton  completed  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Uushville.  and  some  years 
afterwards  embarked  in  the  real  estate  business. 
Since  early  manhood  he  has  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest in  -politics,  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peact  in 
1901,  and  re-elected  in  11)05.  From  1903  until 
1905,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  City  Council 
of  Ru'shville.  Mr.  Pemberton  stands  high  in  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  since  1901, 
at  present  serving  as  a  member  of  its  commit- 
tee on  legislation.  He  was  grand  marshal  of 
the  order  during  lS!)<>-97.  II"  is  also  identified 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Mr.  I'emberton 
is  a  wide-awake  and  enterprising  man.  He  has 
materially  promoted  the  enhancement  of  real 
estate  interests  in  the  city  and  county,  and  en- 
joys the  respect  and  good  will  of  all  who  know 
him,  his  acquaintance  in  business  and  fraternal 
circles  being  extensive  in  its  range. 

PERSHING,  Charles  T.,  a  retired  farmer,  of 
substantial  means  and  high  character,  whose 
residence  in  Schuyler  County,  111.,  covers  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  bait  a  century,  and  who  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  of  its  honored  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  is  passing  his  declining  years  in  re- 
tirement on  his  tine  term  in  Section  7.  Littleton 
Township.  Mr.  Pershing  bears  a  name  long 
identified  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
Eastern  States,  the  Pennsylvania  arm  cultivated 
by  his  great-grandfather  still  being  in  possession 
of  the  family,  lie  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
County.  Pa..  February  IS,  1S29.  and  is  a  son  of 
John  and  Margaret  (Funk)  Pershing,  natives 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  paternal  grandparents, 
Conrad  and  Mary  A.  (Alton)  Pershing,  were 
also  born  in  Pennsylvania  (then  one  of  the  orig- 
inal thirteen  colonies),  the  former,  in  17GG, 
and  the  hitter,  in  1.71.  Grandmother  Pershing 
died  in  1S2:J.  The  great-grandparents  on  the 
paternal  side.  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  (Weyaut) 
Pershiiur,  were  natives  ot'  Alsace  (at  that  time 
French  territory  i.  the  birth  oi  the  great-grand- 
mother having  occurred  in  1724.  She  cam  •  from 
France  to  Baltimore  during  the  same  year  in 
which   her  husband  emigrated.— about  the   mid- 


dle of  ;!.••  eighteenth  century,— -and   their  mar- 
iok  i  lace   in  that  i  the   great-grand- 

eiug  obliged  to  work  for  21  months  alter 
his  arrival,  i  on  •  to  re]  tin  i  [>eusi  of 
!iis  voy;i  :e  to  Ami  rica.  Frederii  k  ('•  rshiug  af- 
terwads  bought  a  farm  in  Frederiek  County,  Md.. 
when  be  lived  several  years,  and  on  which  he 
and  his  wife  became  the  p  ireuts  oi'  a  family  of 
five  sons  and  tin.  •■  d  ug  iters.  A;  a  later  period, 
1..-    crossed    the    a;.,    beny  on    foot, 

traveling  to   the   then   "Far  West,"   the  journey 
tning  fourteen  days.     On   reaching  his  des- 
tination,  lie  took  ep  ;:  '  lot  ;ai  :i\  k"  i  hum  ol   -••  I 
acres  in   Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  among   I 
pine   and   oak    forests,    but    did    uoi    receive    the 

final    p  tpers   for   the   patenl fact    until 

alter  the  Revolutionary  War.  Fort  Ligouier  was 
tlie  ncanst  trading  post  to  his  claim,  and  "his 
next  door  neighbor"'  was  three  mih  -  distant,  lie 
built  a  \-r\  crude  and  uncouth  log  house  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness,  without  windows,  and 
with  a  puncheon  floor  and  a  stii  :^  and  mud  chim- 
ney, :•.:.!  in  in.'  spring  of  17TP.  moved  into  this 
primitive  abode  wirh  his  family.  Wild  deer  min- 
gled with  the  cows,  ami  hunting  game  was  the 
■i  occupation  followed  by  the  early  s,.-L. 
t  ers  of  that  region.  Indians  lurked  in  every 
direction,  committing  man.  depi  tioiis,  and 
often  perpetrating  murderous  atrocities.  Freder- 
ick Pershing  died  in  177S.  His  tour  sms  and 
his  nephew  made  his  colfin  out  ot  a  white-oab 
log,  by  splitting  it  into  two  parts,  and  hewing 
out  or  adzing  the  larger  bait'  as  :l  receptacle  for 
his  body,  and  '  part   for  use 

as  a  Md.  His  remains,  together  with  those  of 
his  wife,  rest  in  what  is  known  now  as  Smith 
Cemetery,  about  a  ;.  le  v  esl  of  the  I'  rs  'nag 
home.  Grandfather  Conrad  Pershing  obtained 
100  ac  es  of  his  father's  farm,  by  purchase,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there,  dying  in  1842. 
John  Pershing,  father  of  Charles  T.,  was  born 
on  thi  old  homestead,  wh<  re  he  ren  ain<  d  until 
1S54,  when  he  came  ro  Illinois,  locating  in  Han- 
cock County.  He  bought  100  acres  of  land  in 
Durham  Township,  in  that  county,  on  which  he 

was  ei  gaged  In    farming  until   the  tin f  his 

death.  His  wife,  Margaret  fFunk)  Pershing, 
survived  him  but  one  year.  They  were  the  pa- 
rents of  eight  sous  and  three  daughters,  c  tries 
T.  being  the  seventh  in  order  of  birth.  01  this 
family,  live  sons  and  one  daughter  are  still  liv- 

Charles  T.  Pershing  stayed  on  the  old  home 
farm  in  Pennsylvania  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  22  years,  receiving  his  education  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Westmoreland  County.  Then 
he  commenced  working  by  the  month,  continuing 
thus  until  1S53,  when  he  made  a  trip  to  Rock 
Island  County,  111.,  in  quest  of  information  con- 
cerning the  prospects  afforded  by  that  locality. 
Returning  to  Pennsylvania,  he  remained  in  his 
native  State  until  his  marriase.  Shortl.i  aft  r 
this  event,  he  started  west  with  his  v.  iv.  jour- 
neving  l»v  wav  of  tin   "  i:  '  '■"- 

as"  far  a*s  Warsaw.  Hancoi  k  Com      ,111. 
he  worked  one  season.     In  the  fall  of  1355  he 
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moved  to  Schuyler  County,  111.,  buying  thirty- 
four  acres  of  hind  in  Section  7,  Littleton  Town- 
ship, which  was  partially  covered  with  brush. 
Fifteen  acres  of  it  buO  been  cleared,  ami  on 
this  portion  bad  been  built  a  log  cabin,  From 
time  to  time  lie  made  additions  to  his  original 
purchase,  until  he  became  the  owner  ol  u50  acres 
of  laud,  all  lying  in  Littleton  Township,  except 
-10  acres.  This  place  he  gradually  improved, 
putting  up  substantial  and  convenient  buildings. 
and  developing  the  property  into  one  of  the  lin- 
es! farms  in  this  part  of  Central  Illinois,  lie- 
sides  general  farming  his  attention  lias  been  de- 
voted'to  raising  cattle  and  bogs,  and  in  both 
undertakings,  profitable  results  have  been  the  re- 
ward of  his  labors.  Finally  be  abandoned  active 
exertions,  and  in  recent  years  has  spent  his  time 
in  restful  leisure  on  his  farm.  Mr.  Pershing  was 
a  soldier  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  having  enlisted  in  Company  I, 
Sixtv-seeond  Kcgimout.  Illinois  Volunteer  Infan- 
try, in  Febeuary,  1SU2.  His  army  service  was 
largely  confined  to  guard  duty  in  Tennessee  an  I 
Mississippi,  and  at  various  points  throughout 
the  South.  On  December  27,  1SG2,  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  alter  being  paroled,  was  sent  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged, on  account  of  disability  in  May.  ISO-'!. 

The  marriage  ot  Mr.  Pershing  took  place  Feb- 
ruary IS.  1S55,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.. 
on  which  date  Mary  A.  Poorman,  a  woman  of 
most  excellent  traits  oi  character,  became  Ins 
wife.  Mrs.  Pershing  is  a  native  of  the  last 
mentioned  county,  and  a  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Catherine  (Kuntz)  Poorman.  This  union  re- 
sulted in  two  children,  namely:  Vincent  R., 
born  April  10,  1S5G;  and  Jacob  P.,  bom  Febru- 
ary S,  1S58.  Neither  has  ever  married,  and  both 
dwell' under  the  parental  roof. 

In  politics.  Mr.  Pershing  has  been  identified 
with  the  Republican  party  since  its  organization. 
He  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Grand 
Armv  of  the  Republic.  He  and  his  worthy  wife 
are  'communicants  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  he  has  officiated  as  trustee  and 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  Roth  are 
held  in  profound  respect  by  a  host  of  friends 
throughout  Schuyler  County. 

PICKINPAUGH,  John.— The  improved  farm 
lying  on  Section  4,  Camden  Township.  Schuyler 
County,  111.,  comprises  245  acres,  and  is  the 
property  of  John  Pickinpaugh.  who  purchased 
forty  acres  in  1S67  and  since  then  has  enlarged 
his  "possessions  to  their  present  area.  The  fam- 
ily of  which  he  is  a  member  came  from  Germany 
and  lie  represents  the  third  generation  in  Amer- 
ica. His  father.  Peter,  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  moved  to  Ohio  in  early  life,  entered 
land  in  what  is  now  Noble  County,  taking  out 
the  patent  from  the  Government  and  remaining 
on  the  property  until  his  death  in  1SS1,  at  the 
n^e  of  oightv-one.  The  money  paid  for  the  en- 
try Of  land  lie  earned  by  splitting  rails  at  twenty- 
five  cents  pea-  hundred.  A  man  of  robust  phy- 
sique   and    sturdy    constitution,   lie    retained   Ins 


strength  to  hale  old  age,  and  when  he  was  sev- 
enty-nine he  split  a  hundred  rails  one  afternoon 
besides  doing  his  regular  chores  the  same  even- 
ing.  His  wife,  who  passed  away  thirty  years 
prior  to-  his  demise,  bore  the  maiden  name  ol 
.lane  Phillips  and  was  bom  in  Ohio,  Of  Irish 
ancestry.  . 

The  family  of  Peter  Pickinpaugh  consisted  ol 
.,,,,!  tni.ee  daughters,  namely:  Jacob 
\V  who  was  bom  in  ls-d  and  for  years  has 
been  a  leading  business  man  at  Piano,  la.;  Mary, 
a  resident  ot  Sharon.  Noble  County,  Ohio,  where 
her  husband.  John  Wiley,  died:  John,  who  was 
born  in  .what  is  now  Noble  (then  Morgan) 
Couutv,  Ohio,  February  13,  1S33;  George,  who 
,.,,;;.;,!  ;„  [lie  (tic-  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Ohm 
Infai  trv  during  the  Civil  War.  and  died  I 
Shepherdstowu,  W.  Va.,  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration ol  Ins  term  of  service;  Hannah,  who 
married  Waiter  Leonard,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
is  now  deceased;  Enoch,  who  died  at  eight  years 
of  age;  William,  deceased:  Jonathan  K.,  who 
died  at  Louisville,  Ky..  While  with  an  Ohio 
regiment  in  the  service  of  the  Union;  Mar- 
cr.u-et  deceased,  formerly  the  wife  of  Henry 
Foster,  of  Noble  County,  Ohio;  and  Adam  Flet 
cher,  wdio  occupies  the  old  homestead  in  that 
comity. 

It  was  not  possible  for  John  Pickinpaugh  to 
eniov  first-class  educational  advantages,  for 
v,  ho'ols  w«  re  few  in  his  boyhood  and  methods  of 
instruction  were  crude;  yet  he  has  acquired  a 
bread  fund  of  information  through  his  own  _  el 
forts  u  the  age  of  nineteen  he  bought  his  tim  ■ 
from  his  father,  paving  for  the  same  with  $200, 
to  i  e  taken  out  of  his  share  of  the  estate.  His 
first  work  was  the  mastering  of  the  carpenters 
trade  in  which  work  he  was  paid  62y3  cents 
per  day.  Later  he  was  employed  to  cut  wood  tor 
"0  ce,,is  per  cord,  and  by  diligent  application  was 
.,!,!,.  to  cut  three  cords  a  day,  but  he  never  re- 
ceived any  pay  for  tins  labor.  In  one  day  he 
split  1,000  three-foot  clapboards  and  shaved  -00, 
receiving  for  the  day's  work  »'.g'g  cents. 

A  visit  to  the  west  in  1S53  brought  Mr.  Pick- 
inpaucu  nothing  but  the  fever  and  ague,   so   he 
returned    home    the    following    year.      However. 
he  was  not  satisfied  to  remain  and  the  year  1? ■■•-. 
found  him  in  Illinois,  where  he  settled  in  Schuy 
lor  County.  In  185G  he  bought  a   sawmill,  m  the 
operation     of    which     he     rapidly     accumulated 
monev.    The  first  mill  was  sold  ill  lSoi   and  he 
bought   a   mill   at   rieasantview.   111.,   for   wh     i 
he  paid  $1,000.     This  he   continued   to  operate 
until   the  outbreak  of   the  Civil   War.   when    he 
enlisted  in  Company  D.  One  Hundred  and   I 
teenth   Illinois   Infantry,   and   accompanying   tit 
regiment   to  the  front,  remained   in   active  serv- 
ice until   the  close  of   the   war   in    1S05.     Mean- 
whiie   lie    had    been    transferred    to    th< 
llntralion.  thence  to  the  United  Stat  ts  Engn 
where  he  remained  tor  one  year,  and  u    le 
,,,:  mission  of  tool  sergeant   had  charge  ...    .. 

Upon    receiving   an   honorable   discharge  fr 
the    army    at    Chattanooga.    Tenu.,    Mr.    Pick 
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paugh  returned  to  Plensantview,  111.,  and  found 
that  his  mill  had  been  destroyed  and  the  ma- 
chinery sold  for  old  iron.  The  only  pan  which 
he  could  find  was  one  belt  and  this  he  sold,  but 
never  received  pay  for  the  same.  Forced  to 
start  anew' in  the  world,  in  1807  he  moved  to 
Camden  Township  and  operated  a  sawmill,  also 
buying  forty  acres  of  farm  land,  to  whii  Li  ■ 
added  from  time  to  time  until  be  now  owns  243 
acres  in  one  body.  His  firsl  marriage  took  place 
November  12,  1857,  and  united  him  with  Rachel 
Gragg,  who  died  October  11,  1S77.  Five  chil- 
dren were  horn  of  that  union,  namely:  Millard; 
Marion,  a  farmer  in  Camden  Township;  Minerva 
Jane,  who  died  in  1SS7;  Annie  E.,  who  is  mar- 
ried and  lives  at  Rushville,  Schuyler  County; 
and  George  T.,  who  manages  the  home  tarn:  and 
also  operates  a  sawmill."  »m  March  10,  1SS0, 
.John  LMckinpaugh  married  .Mrs.  Mary  J.  (Rog- 
ers) Lorge,  who  died  August  15,  1898.  '1  be 
lirst  and  second  wives  were  both  earnest  Ohi 
tian  women,  devoted  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  beloved  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends.  For  years  Mr.  Pickinpaugh  has  been 
identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
for  ten  years  officiated  as  an  exhorter,  and  long 
served  as  a  class  leader  and  Sunday  School 
teacher.  His  conversion  took  place  during  fam- 
ily prayers,  subsequent  to  a  visit  to  Ohio,  where 
he  had  been  impressed  with  a  feeling. that  it 
was  his  duty  to  become  a  worker  for  Christ.  On 
his  return  home  he  had  taken  the  Bible  and 
read  a  chapter,  after  which  he  knelt  in  ]".  ,  -. 
and  while  seeking  light  from  above  his  whole 
being  was  stirred  by  a  realization  of  Christ's 
love;  he  arose  a  converted  man,  and  ever  since 
he  has  labored  to  hring  others  to  the  experience 
which  has  been  to  him  a  source  of  uplifting  joy. 
The  cause  of  prohibition  has  had  a  stanch  friend 
in  him  and  his  assistance  has  been  given  to  the 
work.  Ever  since  'he  organization  of  the  Grand 
Army  post  at  Camden  he  has  been  a  prominent 
member,  and  has  Idled  the  position  of  Chaplain. 

PIERSON,  Azel. — Xo  house  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Birmingham  Township  is  richer  in 
memories '-than  that  in  Section  10,  which  has 
been  occupied  by  Azel  Piersou  ever  since  bis  set- 
tlement on  his  present  farm  during  January  of 
the  bleak  winter  of  1S34.  Continuously  since 
then  has  this  now  retired  farmer  watched  and 
participated  in  the  changes  which  have  marked 
the  march  of  time:  has  promoted  with  intelli- 
gence and  unahating  interest  the  agricultural, 
educational,  political,  religious  and  social  prog- 
ress of  the  community,  and  has  set  a  standard 
of  character  and  work  which  must  be  regarded 
as  typical  of  the  best  possible  achievements  in 
the  quiet  of  pastoral   pursuits. 

Bora  on  a  farm  near  Cedarville.  Cumberland 
County.  X.  J..  January  22.  lsiT.  Mr.  Pierson  is 
a  sun'  or  Daniel  and  Naomi  iNixon)  Plei 
both  natives  of  Cedarville  and  farmers  by  oceu 
pation.  In  Cedarville  were  educated  the  four- 
teen children  of  this  worthy  couple,  hut  of  this 
number  several  were  destined  to  complete  their 


training  in  Illinois,  to  which  the  family  jour- 
neyed from  Cedarville  during  the  spring  of  1833, 
reaching'  the  then  .-mall  hamlet  of  Jacksonville 
on  the  first  day  of  July.  In  Cedarville  -Mr.  Pier- 
son  had  been  the  classmate  and  friend  of  Newton 
LSatoiuan,  the  latter  destined  to  nil  a  large 
in  lie  educational  and  literary  annals  oi  Illi- 
nois, and  who,  for  many  years,  was  the  honored 
President  of  Knox  College,  at  Galesburg.  .Mr. 
Bateman  was  horn  in  Fairfield,  lit  sex  County,  N. 
J.,  in  1822,  and  he,  with  the  rest  01  his  lather's 
family,  accompanied  the  Piersou  family  in  their 
overland  journey  to  Jacksonville,  HI  Daniel 
Pierson,  who  by  profession  was  a  physician,  en- 
gaging in  milling  and  farming  there  until'  ins 
removal  to  Augusta,  Hancock  County,  in  1851. 
Here  he  died  in  1850,  and  his  wile  died  in  Kan- 
sas at  the  homo  of  one  of  her  sons.  Of  the 
fourteen  children  hut  throe  survive,  Azel ;  Uuth, 
widow  of  Cyrus  Palmer,  the  latter  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a  mm  in  Knoxville;  and  Naomi  N., 
wife  of  Edward  lb  'fanner,  of  Illinois. 

The  Change  from  the  New  Jersey  heme  to 
Illinois  was  the  only  vita]  break  in  the  monotony 
of  the  youth  of  Azel  Pierson.  lie  was  studious 
and  industrious,  and  learned  much  from  the 
crude  cond  lions  and  meager  opportunities  by 
which  be  was  surrounded.  He  knew  how  to 
both  make  aid  save  money,  and  September  S. 
1811,  e  abl  bed  a  home  of  liis  own  by  marrying 
Marriel  Cai  ...  horu  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  "and 
a  daughter  of  David  and  Louise  (Goodwin)  Cat- 
Iin.  .Mrs.  L'iersou  came  with  her  parents  to 
Augusta,  111.,  in  July,  1837.  She  is  ihe  mother 
oi  seven  children,  five  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
The  survivors  are  Elizabeth,  horn  November  10, 
IMS  n-jfe  of  Rev.  frank  Mitchell,  of  Missouri^ 
and  mother  of  two  children,  Margaret  and  Ho- 
mer; and  Henry,  horn  November  22,  1S60. 

For  three  years  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Pier- 
son continued  to  live  in  Augusta,  and  as  before 
stated,  in  January,  1.S54,  moved  to  his  present 
farm.  The  place  was  sadly  deficient  in  improve- 
ments, and  only  a  portion  had  been  cleared,  so 
that  much  of  the  200  acres  owe  their  clearing 
and  cultivation  to  his  well  directed  industry. 
He  has  seen  many  orchards  set  out  by  the  set- 
tlers outlive  their  usefulness  and  he  grubbed  up, 
has  witnessed  the  rise  of  giant  iorest  trees  from 
iie-.guiii.-nin  saplings,  and  his  place  has  upon  it 
many  kinds  oi  ornamental,  shade  and  fruit  trees. 
which,  but  for  his  lorethought,  never  had  rustled 
their  leaves  in  the  summer  wind.  Constant  im- 
provement has  been  the  watchword  of  his  per- 
sonal and  working  life,  ami  in  consequence  he 
has  a  home  that  meets  the  requirements  of  taste. 
comfort  and  prosperity.  Over  this  excellent  and 
valuable  domain  the  owner  personally  held  .super- 
vision until  alter  his  eighty-second  birthday,  and 
when  ninet.wme  years  have  passed  over  his  head, 
he  still  is  in  possession  OI  his  faculties,  admired 
'■•r  the  s]  em  i]  si  plicity  and  normality  of  his 
life,  and  the  high  chics  which  he  has  applied  to 
.'ill  of  hi--  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men.  For 
ihe  pas  I  twelve  years  he  has  noted  a  failure  of 
his    eyesight,    and    each    Monday    afternoon    he 
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drives  two  miles  to  Augusta,  where  Mrs.  Holmes, 
a  gifted  an  l  faithful  friend,  reads  Liiiu  extracts 
from  current  literature. 

For  the  past  fifty-six  years  Mr.  Pierson  has 
been  a  member  of  the  First  L'resbyteriau  Church, 
of  Jacksonville,  haviug  joined  the  same  in  1S38, 
when  the  tow  11  was  an  infant  commuuity,  with 
wild  grass  waving  in  the  present  center  i  now  a 
park)  o(  the  town.  lie  lias  been  an  elder  in 
the  church  many  years,  anil  always  has  been  one 
of  its  stauehest  and  most  dependable  financial 
and  general  supporters.  His  first  presidential 
vote  was  east  for  William  Henry  []  irr  ...  .  d 
he  has  never  swerved  from  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party  since  the  foundations  of  its  po- 
litical structure  were  laid  in  the  .State  by  1'aui 
Selby  and  other  of  bis  influential  friends  and  co- 
worker^. Although  never  seeking  or  desiring 
otliee.  Mr.  Pierson  for  thirty  years  was  a  nn  r 
of  the  local  School  Board,  Ins  sole  object  being 
an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
rising  generation.  The  shadows  gathered  around 
his  peaceful  life  December  7,  ISSO,  when  his  de- 
voted wile  joined  the  great  silent  majority,  but 
he  bravely  took  up  the  threads  of  life  thus 
cruelly  severed,  and  became  again  the  .self-sacri- 
ficing, noble,  dependable  and  altogether  compan- 
ionable gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

PIERSON,  Henry  Catlin.— On  the  old  home- 
stead in  Section  19,  Birmingham  Township, 
which  has  been  the  possession  of  his  honored 
father.  Assel  Pierson,  since  1S54,  Henry  Catlin 
Pierson  was  born  November  22,  18G0.  Reared  to 
the  bard  work  of  the  farm,  educated  in  the  coun- 
try schools,  and  at  night  school  in  Augusta,  Han- 
cock County,  Mr.  Pierson  early  in  life  adjusted 
himself  to  the  exactions  of  his  calling,  and  in 
mature  life  represents  the  men  of  breadth  and 
understanding  who  are  potent  factors  in  promot- 
ing every  phase  and  possibility  of  the  fundamen- 
tal calling  oi  agriculture. 

When  Mr.  Pierson  had  attained  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  became  the  partner  of  his  father  in  an 
extensive  stock  raising,  feeding  and  selling  en- 
terprise, operating  under  the  firm  name  of  Pier- 
sou  &  Son.  For  many  years  this  firm  have  been 
foremost  in  the  breeding  of  Aberdeen-Angus  Cat- 
tle, and  average  from  twenty-live  to  fifty  in  their 
herd.  In  1903  Mr.  Pierson  purchased  the  in- 
terest Of  his  father  in  the  stock  and  <<['  his  sis- 
ters in  the  farm,  and  now  owns  400  acres  in  one 
body.  All  of  this  land  is  tillable,  and  it  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-live  and  fifty  acre  pastures  and 
fields,  the  stock  being  shifted  t'r"m  one  field  to 
another  as  occasion  demands,  thus  affording  op- 
portunity for  the  undisturbed  growth  of  new 
pasture.  During  the  winter  season  he  feeds 
about  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  thirty  head 
of  horses,  and  other  kinds  of  sto<  k  come  in  for 
a  share  of  his  care  and  attention.  About  200 
acres  of  his  land  is  devoted  to  raisin-  gi 
produce,  and  he  is  an  extensive  buyer  oil  produce, 
in  fact  of  every  variety  of  produce  raised  on  the 
farms  of  Schuyler  County.  lie  is  also  engaged 
In   baling  straw  and  hay  for  dealers.     His  farm 


is  a  modi  i  oi  ueatuess  and  order,  and  an  expres- 
sion ol  the  highest  tenets  known  to  model 
try  life. 
The    marriage    of    Virginia    Decker    and    Mr. 

Piersou    occurred    in    Augusta,    III..    O 

ins;,.  Mrs.  piersou  being  a  daughter  of  Kii  and 
Estella  (Leach)  Decker,  pioneers  of  this  part 
of  Illinois.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierson  ba\  i  Ix  , 
born  two  sons,  ol  whom  James  II.,  born  Septoi  . 
ber  I.'!,  ISSli,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Augusta  high- 
school,  class  of  1906.  Roland  I  >..  the  youi 
son,  is  a  student  in  the  Electrical  Engineering 
ut  o        u  Uui       sity  of  Illii  Ir. 

Pierson  has  been  a  .standi  supporter  of  Republi- 
can principles  and  issues  ever  siuce  attaining 
bis  majority,  and  for  years  has  been  a  Justice 
ol  i  L'eace  of  Schuyler  County.  With  his  wife 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  is 
a  well  read,  progressive  and  substantial  farmer, 
a  promoter  of  genuine  and  constructive  useful- 
ness, and  an  upholder  of  the  best  social,  mo  a) 
and  agricultural  ideals  known  to  the  twentieth 
century. 

POLLOCK,  Joseph  Walker,  a  very  worthy  and 
creditable  representative  of  the  agricultural  ele- 
ment of  Schuyler  County,  111./ is  succ<  ssfully  pur- 
suing his  wonted  occupation  in  Section  5,  Little- 
ton Township,  the  same  locality  in  which  he  was 
born   November  25,    1SG2.     Mr.  Pollock   is  a  sou 
of  William  and  Sarah  Margaret   (Walker)    Pol- 
lock, natives  of   Indiana  and  Ohio,   respectively. 
William    Pollock   was    brought   by    his   parents   to 
Schuyler  County  when  a  little  boy,  in  1S32,  and 
his  tather  and  mother  died  within  three  mouths 
after  the  arrival  of  the  family.     Being  thus  left 
without  parental  care  at  a  very  tender  age,   be 
was   brought   up  by  a   farmer  named  Campbell, 
living  in  Scotland  Township,  McDonough  County. 
111.,    with   whom   he   remained    until    he    was   21 
years  old.     At  that  period  he  began  work  as  a 
farm  baud  in  the  employ  of  Darius  Ruukle,  one 
of    the    most    extensive    landholders    in    I  • 
Illinois.      In    course    of    time    be    bought,    from 
Samuel  Dotlds,  who  was  very  prominent  among 
the  early  settlers.   80  acres  ol   unimproved   land 
in  Section  5,   Littleton  Township.     This  he  im- 
proved,  putting  up  all   the   necessary   buildiugs. 
conducting  farming  operations  thereou  until 
1S'.)0.    In  that  year  he  abandoned  active  pursuits, 
and     moved     to     Mac. nib.     McDonough    (  ■ 
where  he  spent  his  last  years  ih  retireim 
lug  February  2,  1S99,  at  the  age  of  sevei 
years.     His  widow  is  still  living  in  Mac 
ing  her  home  with  her  daughter.  Mrs.  M> 
They  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters,  of  whom 
Joseph  W.  is  the  eighth  in  order  of  birth.     Four 
of    the    sons    and    two    daughters    now   survive. 
namely:      Cynthia    I  Mrs.    A.    A.    Messmore),    of 
Macomb,  ill. ;  William  A.,  an 
[11.:  Robert  A.,  who  folh  . 
Township.    McDonough    County:    Jos 
whom    this   personal    record    ; 
who  is  the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Buck,  and  resid  - 
at  New  London,  la.;  and  Art  bur  !»..  who  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  in   Rushville, 
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Schuyler  County.  William  Pollock  was  a  mau 
oi  upright  character,  enjoying  the  respect  aud 
coulidence  oi'  all  who  Luiev  hiin,  ami  liis  be- 
reaved widow  is  the  object  ol'  the  warmest  re- 
gard in  her  declining  years. 

Joseph  W.  Pollock  was  reared  to  farin  life, 
and  in  earlj  youth,  received  his  education  in  the 
Flat-iron  district  school,  in  the  vicinity  i 
parental  home.  After  bis  marriage,  he  rented 
SO  acres  of  his  father's  land  in  Section  4.  Little- 
tun  Township,  which  he  afterwards  bought.  lie 
also  purchased  from  bis  lather,  in  ISOS,  SO  acres 
in  Section  5.  in  the  same  township,  on  which  the 
latter  had  put  up  all  the  buildings  and  co 
the  improvements.  Mr.  Pollock  h  is  t;  >i 
tiled  the  farm,  and  rebuilt  the  barn  and  out- 
buildings, liis  property  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  all  implements  arc  kept  in  perfect  or- 
der, and  in  their  proper  places,  when  not  in  use. 
He  is  a  very  diligent  and  systematic  tanner,  and 
his  labors  have  been  attended  with  profitable  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  Pollock  was  married  February  14.  1SS4. 
to  Emma  Bell  Merriwcather,  who  was  born  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Doddsville,  McDonough 
County.  111..  .Inly  IS,  1SG2.  Mrs.  Pollock,  a 
woman  of  most  amiable  trails  0f  character,  is  a 
daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Ellen  (Huff) 
Merriwcather.  her  lather  being  a  native  of  In- 
diana, aud  her  mother,  of  Illinois,  horn  in  Ful- 
ton County.  The  paternal  grandparents,  James 
and  Mollie  (Bell)  Merriwcather,  were  natives 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  those  on  the  maternal 
side  were  born  in  Fulton  County,  111.,  i 
Abijfih  and  Mary  (McClaren)  Muff.  Three  chil- 
dren have  blessed  the  union  of  Mr.  and  -Mrs. 
Pollock:  as  follows:  Roland  C.  horn  November 
IS,  L8S-1;  Florence  Mildred,  horn  Septeml  .  2 
1S8G;  and  William  Frederic!;,  horn  October  15, 
•1S01.  The  eldest,  Kolaud  C,  resides  on  Grand- 
father Merriweather's  farm  in  Industry  Town- 
ship. McDonough  County.  He  was  married  on 
June  20,  1007,  to  Florence  Rexroat,  a  daughter 
of  T.  C.  Rexroat,  of  Bethel  Township.  Schuyler 
County.  Florence  M.  and  William  F.  arc  at 
home  with  their  parents. 

In  politics.  Mr.  Pollock  has  always  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Republican  party,  although  never 
taking  an  active  part  in  political  contests,  and 
being  without  the  slightest  desire  for  public 
office.  His  interest  in  civic  affairs  is,  however, 
intelligent  and  earnest. 

PRATT,  Harry,  the  present  Deputy  Sheriff  of 
Schuyler  County.  111.,  is  a  young  man  of  charac- 
ter and  many  sided  worth,  and  one  whose  pri- 
•  vate  as  well  as  official  life  will  stand  the  test  of 
the  closest  scrutiny.  He  is  a  product  of  the 
farming  contingent  of  this  part  of  the  State,  and 
was  born  in  Eluntsville  Township.  Schuyler 
County,  February  11.  1S74.  In  liis  youth  Mr. 
Pratt  had  the  advantage  of  a  pleasant  hone  at- 
mosphere, and  of  parental  appreciation  and  en- 
couragement when  his  work  was  well  done.  His 
father  was  Leonard  J.  Pratt,  son  of  Leonard 
Pratt,  both  of  Ohio,  and  the  former  of  whom  was 


l"'1'     \"'.i    -"•'.    im::.     Leonard    J.    Pratt    was 
n  :"v"  "''  "  tai  m  and  educated  in  the  subscrip- 
tion schools,  and  when  secession  reared  i 
head    and   bi 

'  ivil    c  ar,   he   i  d  =ted     u   i  io  .  p    ,      K, 
Reginn  u1   'I     .  LJ    ivj   Artillery,  i 
military  organizations  to  depart   lor   tile 

the  Stale  ol  Ohio.     Th,     ■>■     . 
vaded    Kentucky    and   did    vali         ivork    at   Fort 
Donelson  and  other  scenes  oi   i    rnage  and  ■    >o 
lation,  and  its  members  included  none  moi 
than    the   lather   ol    the    present    couutj 

His    term    e\p:r.  ,i. 
bi     e  in  Ohio,  but  • 

S     Liyler  (  oui  ly,   n    ere,  i  .  us,   be 

was  united  in  inarri  ige  to  <  ujj       a   San- 

t'ovd.     Of   this   union   the)  ■  ,  .,    chil- 

dren, fourol  whom  died  in  iu  .  •  i,   iUg 

are  as  follows:   Ffiie,  Harry,    Elsie.  Clara.  ( 
ton,    <  level  and.    Nina,    Pearl,   Dwight  and    Iva. 
Mrs.  Pratt  died  in  1SD2,  al  the  age  ol  thi 

years,   and    the   s 1   v  ife   of    Mr.    I 

Mrs.  Iverson,  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  .J.  Me;  d.  ,    on 
aid  .1.  Pratt  was  a  kind  husband  aud  I  -i 

in  las  bust  less  and  social  relations,  was  the  soul 
of  honor,  courtesy  and  consideration. 

The  entire  life  of  Harry  1'ratt  has  been  spent 
in  the  county  in  which  he  was  horn,  and  where 
he  was  educated  in  the  ioIs.    His  wage 

earning  career  began  at  Lhe  age  of  sevei  ■ 
years,  when  he  hired  out  by  the  month,  on  a 
farm.  The  yearning  for  a  home  of  his  own  was 
one  of  the  most  persistent  of  his  early  inclina- 
tions, and  December  24,  1S0O.  he  was  united  in 
matrimony  to  Jessie  Claude  Pierce,  also  a  native 
of  Huntsville  Township,  and  daughter  of  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  fierce,  and  Blanch  i  M  Ki  e  i 
1  ierce.  The  Pierce  family  is  of  earlv  southern 
'  mnection,  and  Mr.  Pierce,  son  of  William 
Pierce,  is  still  a  resident  of  Huntsville.  be  hav- 
roin  the  home  of  his  forefather  i  in 
North  Carolina.,  in  early  manhood.  He  i<  a  \  ros- 
Jiet'ons  and  honored  man.  and  was  .., 
titled  with  the  mercantile  upbuilding  ^\  Jinnts- 
ville  Township. 

From  1000  until  100-1  Mr.  Pratt  worked  on  a 
farm    in    Huntsville   Township,    and    during   the 
latter  year  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  general 
store  in  the  village  of  Huntsville.     In  the  mean- 
time he  had  been  active  in  Democratic  politics, 
wielded  a  considerable  influence  in  the  lo 
liberations  of  his  party,  and  in  10m.;  he  was 
sen    Deputy   Sheriff  of  Schuyler  County,  a       ,si- 
tion  which  he  has  since  maintained  with  distinct. 
credit.     Mr.  and   Mrs.  Pratt  have  two  children, 
of   whom    Celilia    Blanche    was    horn    August    8, 
1001  :    and    Corinne   Almeda.    October   L'7.    100(1 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  are  members  of  the  Metho- 
dic   Episcopal    Church    in    Huntsville,    but 
locating  in  Rushvi  attend  the  i  burch 

ol    tl  ;i    dei   ■  •.  ination    in    the   latt<  r   citv.     Mr. 
Pratt   is  -■  .    .    . 

ville.  and   tl  ■•   Mi  Woodmen 

Rushville.     He  has  achieved  fair  financial   suc- 
cess, and  is  known  as  one  of  the  county' 
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blc,  promising  and  thoroughly  dependable  busi- 
ness men  and  polil    ia    -. 

PURDY,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.— Seventy  years  and 
more  haw  conn  and  -  •  since  Mrs.  Purdy  first 
came  to  Schuyler  County,  for  it  was  in  1837 
that  she  arrived  in  what  is  now  Frederick  Town- 
ship. Though  only  nine  years  ol  age,  already 
had  her  childish  eyes  beheld  uiueb  ol  the  country 
and  already  had  the  responsibilities  oi  life  fallen 
upon  her  tender  form.  The  children  of  the  pio- 
neers bad  no  care-free  existence,  theirs  it  was 
to  aid  the  older  pi  ople  in  planting  a  borne  in  the 
primeval  wilderu  'ss.  and  her  r&  Elections  of 
childhood  bring  back  memories  of  laboi  ious  tasks  ; 
yet  those  were  happy  years  and  she  recalls  them 
now  with  unchanging  delight.  Born  in  West 
Virginia  February  8,  1S-S,  she  was  a  daugb  er 
of  Alexander  and  Achsah  iBond)  Furbee,  also 
natives  of  that  State.  The  family  migrated  to 
Illinois  in  1S35  and  took  up  land  near  Beards- 
town.  Cass  County,  but  two  years  later  came  to 
Schuyler  County,  where  she  -Tew  to  womanhood. 
The  lirst  home  of  the  family  was  a  claim  com- 
prising the  far  nmow  owned  by  Charles  K. 
Strong.  On  that  homestead  Mrs.  Furbee  died  in 
1844.  Six  years  later  the  lather  traveled  over- 
land to  California  and  began  •  .  peet  and 
mine,  but  ere  success  hnd  rewarded  his  efforts 
he  died  in  the  West  in  185G.  Of  his  six  children 
only  two  are  now  living,  namely:  Elizabeth 
(Mrs.  Purdy)  and  E valine,  widow  of  Joseph 
Beals  and  a  residi  ut  ol  Eos  Angeles,  Cal. 

While  still  a  young  girl,  Elizabeth  Furbee 
became  the  wife  of  John  G.  Q  iinu,  and  two 
children  were  horn  of  their  union,  namely: 
Thomas  D..  new  living  at  North  Yakima,  Wash.; 
and  Evengiston,  a  rancher  and  merchant  in 
Wyoming.  After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Quinn  settled  en  a  farm  in  Frederick  Township 
and  began  to  improve  the  same.  When  gold  was 
discovered  in  California  Mr.  Quinn  became  in- 
terested in  the  West  and  decided  to  accompany 
his  father-in-law  to  the  mines.  The  journey  was 
made  without  disaster.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  California  and  after  purchasing  a  claim,  he 
was  taken  ill  and  soon  died.  Far  from  wife  and 
children,  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  by  his  father- 
in-law. 

The  second  marriage  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  took  place  in  1S52,  when  she  was  united 
with  Joseph  M.  Purdy,  who  was  torn  in  Leb- 
auon,  Ky..  and  was  one  of  a  family  of  twenty- 
three  children,  all  but  one  of  whom  attained 
years  of  maturity.  Three  of  the  sons  and  three 
daughters  came  to  Illinois;  the  others  becoming 
scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  Purdy  family  was  founded  in  the  United 
States  by  three  brothers  from  Ireland.  ona 
of  whom  settled  in  Kentucky,  another  in  New 
York  and  the  third  in  Ohio.  From  the  time  of 
his  settlement  in  Schuyler  County  in  1S31  until 
his  death  in  1S78,  Mr.  Purdy  was  actively  identi- 
fied with  its  agricultural  development  and  .'tided 
in  the  transformation  of  its  wild  lands  into  fer- 
tile farms.     PuMie  enterprises  received  bis  sym- 


pathetic co-operation.  The  cause  of  education 
had  in  him  a  tirm  friend.  Religious  movements 
hen  tiled  by  bis  assistance.  A.-  a  tanner  be  ,vas 
especially  interested  in  the  development  of  our 
lauds.  Pur  a  time  be  cultivated  the  farm  now- 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Dunlap,  but  in  ISO.l  he  moved 
to  the  place  still  owned  and  occupied  by  bis 
widow. 

The  following-uamed  children  comprised  the 
family  of  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Purdy:  Anna.,  wife  of 
Dr.  s.  D.  Bader,  of  Peabody,  Ind. ;  Emn 
ceased,  was  the  wife  ol  R.  Jordan,  of  Alma, 
Or  .:  Maggii  .  i  Mrs.  George  Doane),  of  Los 
•  :les,  (  .::.:  Betlie,  who  married  Grant  Hen- 
dricks and  lives  in  Salina,  Kan.;  Henry,  of  Bal- 
lard, Wash.;  Joseph  M..  who  was  born  March 
21,  1S66,  and  is  li\  in::  on  tb  .id  bonii  -tea. I  ;  and 
Eva,  who  remains  al  home  and  cares  for  her 
mother,  tenderly  ministering  l./  her  comfort  in 
her  age,  and  Millard,  who  U 

:    r  neighbors  Grandma   Purdy   (for  it 

v    this  uau      she  is  ai  e<  I    mutely  known)    is 

loved  and    bonored.     Many   an   interesting   hour 

may   be   passed   in    her   society    as   she  narrates 

early  days.    Retaining  an  excellent 

memory  of  the  happenings  of  pioneer  tinn  ■ 

loves  to  n uut  to  younger  generations  incidents 

familiar  to  her  youth.  The  winters  were  very 
severe   and    the    settlers   suffered    greatly    from 

the  extren 1.  <    peciallj   be  ause  thi  ir 

did  net  .:!:     d  -  il     ii  til   protei  tion  from  wind  and 
weather.     Fires   were  started   by   the   aid   of  a 
flint.      In    the    evenings    the    aeighbors    would 
gather   in   and  sit   by   the  large   fireplace  where. 
after    enjoying    one    of    Grandma    l'nrdy's    tine 
-    they  ■.  ettld  crack   nuts  and  tell  stories. 
Site  retains  her  love  for  the  old  fashio     d    I 
;  laces  and  bi  lieves  that,  for  comfort  and  beauty, 
they  cannot  bo  surpassed  by  the  modem  mi         : 
ne   has   never   interested 
>v  she  desires  to  see  the  face  of  thi 
with   whom   she  is  conversing;   and   in   - 
she  thinks   that   the  old   spii   i    of   neighh.  :ii;..  - 
that  was  evinced  in  frequent  visits  bas  been  lost 
through    the    introduction   of   the   'phone.     Only 
two   of    her   old   neighbors   are   now    left.      The 
others  have  been  called  to  their  eternal  rest,  but 
the  near-by  presence  of  di  voti   1  chil  lr 
qnent  letters  from   those  far  away,  prevent  her 
from  becoming  lonely  and  enable  her  in  I    i 
to  remain  happy  and  contented.     For  mat 
she  has  been  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church 
and.  her  faith  in  a  reunion  with  loved  ones  gone 
before,  cheers  the  evening  of  her  days. 

RAPER,   William   G.,   one   of   the   bes 
and  most   bighly  respected   farmers  of  Lit! 
Township,   Schuyler   County,   111.,   where   his  life 
has  kept  pace  with  the  advancing  stages  of  the 
county's  development  from  the  early  . 
settlement,  was  born  in  Guilford  County.  X.  C. 
iber  28,  i  S29.    He  is  a  -  m  of  Si  I 

Asenath    (Miller)    Raper,  natives  of  that   St      ■ 
His   grandfather.    William    Raper,    was 
Wales.     Solomon   Paper,  who   followed   farming 
in    North    Carolina,    moved    with    hir.    family    to 
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Illinois  in  1S-J1,  making  the  journey  across  the 
country  by  team,  and  settling  in  Bueua  Vista 
Township,  Schuyler  County.  Alter  living  there 
on  rented  land  for  several  years,  lie  located  in 
Little teu  Township,  where  li"  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  dying  in  1835.  His  widow  sur- 
vived him  for  many  years,  passing  away  Febru- 
ary is,  1S88,  while  making  her  borne  with  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  at  the  age  ot  soveny-niue 
years.  William  <;.  Raper  received  his  early 
education  partly  in  the  common  schools  of  Guil- 
ford County,  X.  C. ;  and  partly  iu  those  of  Buena 
Vista  Township.  Schuyler  County,  which  be  at- 
tended tor  two  terms.  He  lived  at  borne  until 
he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  then  rented  a 
farm  in  Littleton  Township,  on  which  lie  re- 
mained twelve  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
he  bought  SO  acres  of  land  in  Section  14.  of  the 
same  township,  20  acres  of  which  were  cleared 
and  contained  a  log  cabin.  Alter  clearing  the 
rest  of  the  place,  he  inn  up  buildings  and  made 
all  necessary  improvements.  Fifteen  years  later, 
he  added  40  acres  to  tne  original  purchase,  and 
subsequently  acquired  some  timber  land,  now 
used  for  pasture.  On  June  12,  1907,  he  bought 
SO  acres  of  prairie  land,  all  in  the  same  section". 
He  has  about  120  acres  under  cultivation,  and 
besides  general  farming,  is  engaged  in  raising 
cattle  and  hogs. 

On  February  9.  1893,  Mr.  Raper  was  joined  in 
matrimony  with  Amelia  Hogger,  who  was  born 
'in  Switzerland,  March  30.  1875,  ami  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jacob  and  Marie  (Volke)  [logger,  natives 
of  that  country,  the  whole  of  whose  lives  was 
spent  there.  Mrs.  Raper  came  to  Littleton,  111., 
in  is:>2.  Four  children  were  the  offspring  of 
this  marriage,  as  follows:  Jennie  Edith,  born 
February  10.  1S94:  William  Henry,  born  January 
19,  1S05;  Julia  Esther,  born  October  20,  1S90. 
deceased  in  infancy;  and  Helen  Irene,  bom 
April  14,  1902. 

In  politics.  Mr.  Raper  is  an  adherent  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  has  held  tin'  office  of  Road 
Commissioner  of  Littleton  Township.  Frater- 
nally, he  is  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Kuights  Templar  of 
Rushville.  His  religious  connection  is  with  the 
Baptist  Church.  He  commands  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  classes  in  the  community. 

REBMAN,  Adam,  an  honored  pioneer  of  Fred- 
erick Township,  Schuyler  County.  111.,  where  he 
has  a  most  attractive  home  on  Section  19,  and 
is  the  owner  of  221  acres  of  very  desirable  land, 
is  one  of  the  strong  characters  in  connection  with 
the  progress  and  development  of  this  portion  of 
the  county.  Mr.  Rebman  was  bom  in  the  viein- 
itv  of  Albany,  N.  Y..  September  in,  1833,  and  is 
a 'son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Hoffman)  Rebman. 
John  Rebman  was  a  native  of  what  was  French 
territory  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  in  1S03,  out 
since  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  has  become  a 
portion  of  the  German  Empire.  When  he  was 
at  ut  19  vears  of  ace  he  left  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  in 'order  to  avoid  serving  in  the  army, 
under  the  Prussian  draft,  and  crossing  the  At- 


lantic alone,  located  in  New  York  State,  near 
ti  e  .  itj  ol  All  any.  i  ere  about  the  yi  ir  1830, 
he  was  married  to  Margarette  Dorotlij  I  loll  nan. 
He  remained  in  and  then 

stalled  wiih  his  family  for  the  We.-;t,  intend  ig 
to  •'  ke  bis  home  in  Chicago.  The  boat  ou  which 
he    had    taken    '        ige    was  troyed    by    tire, 

bo  ,  cor.  and  all  bis  belonging  were  consumed. 
B     ig  a   cooper   by    trade, 

heavy  timber  in  parts  of  Central  Illinois,  no  de- 
cided that  Schuyler  County  v  >uld  be  a  g>>od 
place  for  him  to  establish  himsell  iu  work,  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  da  -  i  ttled  in  the 
villagi  of  Frederick.  He  was  successful  in  his 
labors  as  a  cooper,  and  final lj  bought  a  farm 
mar  Frederick.  John  Rebman  was  a  v<  vy  hon- 
est ami  industrious  man.  and  through  his  mer- 
itorious qualities,  became  one  ol  th<  most  sub- 
stantia] and  highly  respected  i 
caliiy.  He  died  in  1SS1,  at  the  ace  oi  7!  years, 
his  good  wife  having  passed  away  in  I  JUS.  Chey 
\  ere  the  parents  of  sixteen  children,  live  of 
whom  died  in  infancy. 

Those  who  crew  to  years  of  maturity  are  as 
follows:  Andrew,  who  was  born  in  New  iork 
State,   and   died   at   the   age  of   seventy   years; 

A :  Philip,  who  lives  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  John. 

who  died  win  u  about  forty-two  years  old,  leaving 
a  family:  George  F..  who  is  e  gaged  in  farming 
in  Rushville  Township;  Frank,  a  dairyman,  of 
Frederick.  111.:  Mauri,  e,  deceased:  Rose,  wile 
of  Sidney  Geer,  a  farmer  at  Atlanta.  Neb.:  Mary, 
who  married  Abraham  Black,  a  soldier  in  the 
Civil  War,  now  living  at  Beard-town,  l!!.;  Ste- 
phen, who  di  d  at  the  age  of  fifty  years:  and 
Delia,  wife  of  Frank  Geer.  a  farmer  in  Brown- 
ing Township,  Schuyler  County. 

Adam  Rebman  was  brought  to  Schuyler 
County.  111.,  by  hi-  parents  when  he  was  three 
years  old.  In  early  youth  he  recited  his  lessons 
to  the  subscription  schoolmaster  in  the 
schoolhouse  built  on  the  hill  where  the  Darnell 
farm  lay.  He  has  still  a  lively  recollection  of 
its  large  fireplace  and  slab  benches,  with  desks 
built  bv  sticks  Udni:  put  into  boles  bored  in  the 
logs.  His  first  teacher  was  David  Berry,  whom 
lie  well  remembers.  In  early  manh 1  Mr.  Reb- 
man learned  the  trade  of  a  cooper  and  carpen- 
ter in  his  father's  shop  on  the  farm,  and  re- 
mained on  the  home  place  until  the  time  of  bis 
marriage.  After  this  event,  he  went  with  his 
brother  to  Liverpool,  Fulton  County.  111.,  where 
he  worked  at  the  coopers  trade.  In  1SG2.  ho 
bought  a  tract  of  1G0  acres  in  Section  20,  1  red- 
erick  Township,  where  his  sen.  Frank,  now  lives: 
The  land  was  covered  with  a  second  growth  of 
heavy  timber.  Mr.  Rebman  cleared  it.  making 
the  wood  into  barrels  and  ti-'S.  which  he  sold. 
burning  the  pin"  log  slabs,  and  eventually  having 
a  well  improved  farm.  This  he  ills]  d  ol  u 
1ST",  purchasing  ivu  acres  of  fairly  e 
land  in  Section  19.  in  the  same  to  . 
be  has  since  developed  into  oi f  the  most  val- 
uable farms  in  the  locality,  making  a  beautiful 
and  attractive  home.  For  seventy-one  years.  Mr. 
Rebman  has  been  a  resident  of  Frederick  Town- 
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ship,  and  has  clone  his  full  share  in  promoting 
its  develo]  ment.  II.  has  i  onl'roi  led  im  < 
dured  all  the  hardships  and  privations  ol  piou  or 
life,  and  kepi  pace  will)  tlie  growth  of  the  ro- 
gion,  from  .1  barren  wild,  to  a  scene  ol  civiliza- 
tion and  plenty.  His  tirsl  harvesting  in  this 
locality  was  done  with  ibe  cradle  and  s;. -.:.•. 
and  bis  bay  was  cut  with  the  old  fashioned 
scytbe.  Telephones  and  electric  lights  were  then 
a  mere  dream,  if  they  entered  the  mind  of  the 
most  visionary  at  all.  Every  kind  of  machine  or 
implement  in  use  for  farming  was  of  the  antique 
style,  and  tallow  dips  and  molded  candles  fur- 
nished tin-  only  artificial  light.  Now.  bis  farm 
is  equipped  with  all  kinds  ol  up-to-date  machin- 
ery for  the  cutting  and  lifing  of  hay,  and  the 
harvesting  o£  grain. 

On  May  .".i>.  1SG1,  Mr.  Rebman  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Laviua  Hill,  who  was  boru  in 
England,  and  is  a  daughter  ol  William  11:.!.  a 
native  01'  that  country.  William  Hill  came  from 
England  in  the  tore  part  of  the  last  century,  lo- 
cating first  iu  Brownsville.  Tex.,  and  after- 
wards in  Galveston,  in  that  State,  where  his  last 
days  writ,-  spent.  Ill-  daughter,  Lavina,  came 
to  Frederick,  111.,  at  an  early  day.  to  visit  friends. 
But  oar  member  of  her  family,  .Mrs.  Coates,  is 
located  in  this  part  of  tht  country.  During  this 
visit  Mr.  Rebman  formed  the  acquaintance  that 
resulted  in  hi  man  .  This  union  was  the 
source  of  sixteen  childreu.  of  whom  five  died  in 
infancy,  and  eleven  are  still  living.  All  were 
born  in  Frederick  Township,  ami  the  names  of 
those  surviving  arc  as  follows:  William,  a 
fanner  and  miner  in  the  vicinity  of  Rushville, 
111.:  Jessie,  wi E  i.  r  Sotl  es,  a  biographi- 

cal record  of  whoso  life  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  volume;  John,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  in 
Frederick  Township;  Josephine,  wife  of  Otis 
Levies,  who  follows  the  same  occupation  in 
Rushville  Township;  Addie.  who  married  War- 
ren Spillers,  a  farmer,  of  Frederick  Township; 
Leora  (Mr-.  Leander  Allen),  a  resident  of  Pleas- 
antview,  Schuyler  County:  Oscar  F.  and  Frank, 
twins — both  of  whom  are  farming  in  Frederick 
Township,  the  latter  being  on  the  old  home  farm; 
Annie,  who  is  with  her  parents;  Lucy,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  Charles  Nell,  a  fanner,  of 
Browning  Township.  Schuyler  County;  and 
Dora,  who  is  at  home. 

In  politics.  Adam  Rebman  is  identified  with 
the  Democratic  party,  and  has  creditably  filled 
various  local  offices,  never,  however,  entertain- 
ing any  ambition  for  public  honors.  Fraternally. 
he  i-  affiliated  with  the  M.  W.  A.  lie  and  his 
excellent  wife  are  consistent  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Mth  are  sin- 
cerely respected  by  all  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

REBMAN,  Benjamin  F. — The  family  repre- 
sented by  this  extensive  f:  rim  r  and  dair;  1  n 
Schuyler  County.  IU..  originated  in  Germany  and 
was  founded  in  the  railed  SI  es  hj  Join,  Reb- 
man. horn  February  17.  1S03,  and  an  immigrant 
to  the  new  world   in   1S30.     Soon  afterward   he 


b  -vi!  to   lollou   the  cooper's  trade  at  Frederick, 
Schuyler  County,  and  later  settled  at  Pleasant- 
view,  in   Ihe  same  '■•"ii;*},  where  his  yon,  Ben- 
jamin   1'..    was    horn    January    12,     IS   s       Four 
years  after  the  birth  of  the  son  the  family  movi  I 
to   a    1.1     1    ....    s&  '  on   •"•.    Frederick   To\>  1 
where   the  boy  passed   the  years  of  youth   and 
was  given   such   advantages   as   the   neighl 
school  afforded.     Being  of  an  ob  • 
ho  learm-d  more  by  self-culture  than  from  text- 
and  is  now   a  man  of  broad  information. 
The  family  had  limited  means  and  it  was 
sary  for  him  to  I::'  e  up  I  he  si  ru  rgl  ■  for  a  liveli- 
hood at  .  11  earl;    age.    Grasping  the  work  near- 
est at  haml.  he  became  a   farm   laborer,  and  in 
that    capacity,  continued   for   a   considerable  pe- 
riod, m,    uwhile  saving  his  earnings  with  a  view 
to  future   investment 

While  ■!>  i  loyed  as  an  assistant  to  Davis  Curry 
on  the  hitter's  farm,  .Air.  Rebman  proved  so  ea 
pable  and  efficient  that,  when  Mr.  Curry  felt 
0  be  fatally  ill,  he  requested  tl  at  his 
assistant  he  retained  after  his  death  b 
tend  the  work  ol  the  estate.  This  was  done, 
and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Curry,  which  occuni  d 
May  II.  ISTo,  the  farm  was  operated  bj  Mr. 
Rebman.  On  January  1,  1S79,  he.was  unite, 1  in 
marriaj  I  he   v.  idow  of  Davis  Curry,   and 

:  [i  j    rei  la  ic    for   ten   years. 

a  net-  which  Mr.  Rebman  bought  thirty  acres  of 
land,  ai  J  .  mbarked  in  tli  clairj  busin  >gs.  By 
degn  es  he  has  added  to  Ins  original  po  •  sions 
until  lie  now  owns  ~\<'>t<  acres  adjoining  Freder- 
ick, and  220  a, -res  also  north  of  thai  1 
making  -"-:.  acres  in  all.  [lis  d:  iry  barn  is  pro- 
:.  a  cement  tioor  and  furnished  with 
equ  while  all  the  appliances 

for  1  In        re  0!    the  milk     h  sv  a   caret 

for    sanitar; uditions.      Twenty-five    head    of 

.  ....  -   .    v  ki  pt    in  ihe  dairy,   and   the  pr 

that  department  of  the  work  are  by  no  means 

insignificant. 

The    union    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Rebman    was 
blessed    with    three    children.     Tin-    eldesl    was 
born  October  IT.   ISS1,  and  died   April  20,  1^2. 
The  second,  (Jail,   was  bom  July  2S,    ISS3      i  <i 
has  been  given  superior  advantages,   having  at- 
tended  the  Blackburn  University,  ?pent  01 
at  Kur<  kn  College  and  graduated  from  the  l!'.:'  >is 
State  1  niversity.  afterwards  accepting  a  position 
in  the  Colfax   FIigh  School  as  Teacher  of   Eng- 
lish and  Medieval  History.     The  youngest  c!  lid. 
Herman,  bom  November  21.  18S-1,  wa 
given  '-- 1  advantages,  and  is  now  with  hi-  pa- 
rents on    the   farm.     Mrs.    Rebman    is   an 
worker  in  the  Christian   Church,  and   Mr.   lb  l>- 
111:111    is    in    hearty   sympathy   with   the   same.    ;.;- 
tboirrh   not  a   member.     It  was  largely  through 
his  suggestion  and  assistance  that  the  house  of 
that  congregation 
In  habits  he  e.     Liquors 

1 

d.  am      e.i  and  coffee      >rm   no   part   of   Ids 
diet.      R  pie    and    by    ;.:■■       : 

given  his  influence   to  the  probih 

and    has   been   an    opponent    of   the    s    . 
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polities,  he  has  been  a  Republican  ever  since  at- 
laiuiug  his  majority.  For  many  years  he  served 
as  School  Trustee,  ami  always  has  been  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  ol  general  education.  In  fra- 
ternal relations  he  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  u 
member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

.  REEVE,  Simon  A.— The  life  of  Simon  A.Reeve 
has  spanned  the  distance  between  the  i  ir  fron- 
tier and  the  twentieth  century  ot  Schuyler 
County.  Graven  upon  bis  memory,  and  upon 
that  of  the  faithful  wife  who  with  him  occupies 
a  beautiful  home  in  Itushville.  111.,  are  incidents 
which  never  again  can  enliven  the  experience  of 
mankind  because  the  conditions  governing  them 
have  been  swept  beyond  human  ken  by  the  forces 
of  civilization.  Air.  Reeve  himself  has  done 
much  to  bring  about  the  wonderful  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  establishment 
of  his  family  here  in  1S29,  and  perhaps  his 
written  observations  of  the  same  would  consti- 
tute as  true  and  interesting  a  narrative  as  any 
which  have  been  penned  for  the  delectation  and 
enlightenment  of  the  present  generation. 

In  the  peace  of  his  later  days  Mr.  Reeve  de- 
lights to  recall  the  youth  of  a  region  which  now 
boasts  unexampled  progress  and  prosperity,  lie 
himself  was  but  a  year  old  when  he  came  here 
with  his  parents  in  1S29  from  Springfield,  111.. 
whore  he  was  born  December  2S,  1S28.  His 
father.  John  A.  Reeve,  who  was  a  nativi  of  New 
York,  and  who  came  to  Illinois  with  his  parents 
about  1820,  continued  to  live  in  Springfield  until 
coming  to  Bainbridge  Township.  Schuyler 
County,  in  1S29.  The  Indians  at  that  time  were 
plentiful,  ami  regarded  the  paleface  as  an  un- 
warranted intruder.  (;ame  abounded  "ii  every 
hand,  and  the  forests  as  yet  were  unaccustomed 
to  the  noise  of  modern  firearms.  Indian  trails 
were  the  only  thoroughfares,  and  the  wigwam 
the  prevailing  style  of, architecture.  Something 
of  the  dread  silence  of  the  prairies  must  have 
appalled  this  intrepid  invader  of  the  frontier,  for 
he  crave  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gordon  fifty  acres 
of  land  if  he  would  live  on  it  and  thus  become 
his  neighbor.  This  same  land  is  now  valued  at 
•S12r(  an  acre,  a  fact  which  indicates  emphatically 
the  advance  made  during  the  past  three  score 
odd  years. 

Simon  A.  Reeve  attended  school  during  the 
leisure  of  the  winter  months,  and  in  summer 
worked    in    the   harvest    tields.     The   schoolhouse 

had   a    puncheon    floor,    a    w leu   latch   on   the 

door,  and  a  big  fireplace  to  consume  Iolts.  The 
children  drank  from  a  gourd,  and  in  many  in- 
stances walked  miles  over  dreary  stretches  of 
wind  swept  road,  twice  .1  day.  Simon  remained 
on  the  home  place  until  his  marriage,  January 
12.  1S54,  to  Jane  Orr.  a  native  of -County  Far- 
managh.  Ireland,  and  born  Otober  14.  1R33. 
Mrs.  Reeve  is  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Man- 
Ann  (Rurnside)  Orr.  and  came  with  her  parents 
to  \merica  in  a  sailing  vessel  in  November. 
1S3<),  settling  in  Bainbridge  Township.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reeve  went  to  housekeeping  in  Bainbridge 
Township  in  a  log  house  IS  by  20  feet  in  dimen- 


sions, and  part  of  this  original  homo  is  still  stand- 
ing on  the  old  place,  a  witness  to  the  courage 
and  early  efforts  01  the  pioneer  0  I  .Eighty 

acres  of  the  farm  kvas  coven  d  ■■•■ 
her,   which,  owing   to   the  absence  of   a   paying 
market,    was  consumed    for   fuel.     Both   <  . 
young  people  were  well   prepared   tor  tin 
of  hardship  and  deprivation,  ami  both  possessed 
the  industry   which   <i.,,\    .  ,,, 
Lho  e   who  possess  it  to  places  ...    comfort  and 
honor.    Mrs.  Reeve  had  learn    I  1         .     ol   weav- 
ing, and  all  of  the  clothing  ot  the 
made  by  her,  the'  crude  wool  being  washed.,  col- 
ored, woven  and  made  into  garin  .,,1.-   j.y   her  pa- 
tient  hands.     This  loyal  mot!  blank- 
el      .r.d    coverlets   created   by   her   in    the   days  of 
Ion;,'  ago,   and  w  hen  her  sous   - 
and   married   she   gave  each  of   them   a   blanket 
for  a   keepsake.     The  log  house   was  a   1 
one  in  the  neighborhood,  the  (•enter  ol  much  hos- 
pitality and  enjoyment,  and  the  people  got  much 
out  of  lite  with  their  crude  accessories  and  op- 
portunities.    A  common  custom  was  the  hitching 
up  of  ox  teams  and  attending  chur   1  in  a 
or  assembling  .                           1  1            .       ink  and 
make  merry  before  the  blazing  logs  ol   the  fire- 
place.    A  great  time  was  bad  at  Lhi    erection  of 
the  K<  eve  barn  about,  1SG9,  the  neighbors  coining 
from  alar,  and  working  with  might  and  mam  to 
complete  the  large  structure. 

four  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reeve,  of  whom  Simon  and  Isadore  died  in  in- 
fancy.  William  II.  now  owns  pari  ol  the  old 
homestead,  and  Pulaski  is  a  retired  tanner,  of 
Itushville.  To  the  first  eighty  acres  more  was 
added  as  success  came  the  way  ot  the  owners, 
Mr.  Reeve  finally  having  2S0  acres  which  he 
contiuued  to  occupy  and  mat 
his  present  beautiful  modern  home  in  Itushville 
in    1905.     Taken   as   a    wholi  ol    this 

worthy    couple   have   been   useful   ami    for 
ones,  and  in  the  twilight  of  their  existence  they 
have  much  to  be  grateful   for.     TI11  ir  sons  are 
capable,  honored  Christian  gentlemen,  rent 
the    training    with    which    their    youth    was    so 
richly   blessed,   and    friends   have  risen   up   who 
delight  in  an  association  of  great  benefit  to  all 
concerned.     No  name  stands  for  greater  purity 
of  character  or  tor  safe  and  praci 
living,  in  the  annals  of  Schuyler  County. 

REEVE,  William  H.— The  opinion  has  often 
been  expressed  that  America  is  too  big  to  love; 
that  natives  of  such  countries  as  Switzerland. 
Holland  or  England  may  have  an  affection  for 
the  very  s0ii  0f  the  fatherland,  but  that  an 
American  can  never  be  imbued  with  such  a  love. 
Such  critics  need  not  even  go  to  the  old  home- 
steads of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States 
disabused  of  such  an  idea,  for  rid  I  here  in  the 
long-settled  agricultural  communities  of  1 
they  will  find  who  -ire  sril!   living 

where    their  fathers  lo 
1  entury   .  go,  and   v  bo  have  a  fit 
devotion  toward  every  familiar  Iriv  and 
and  gently  rolling  fields,  recalling  some  scene  of 
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the  passing  years.  A  signal  illustration  of  this 
deep  love  tor  the  old  home  place  among  Ameri- 
cans is  furnished  in  the  life  of  William  II. 
Reeve,  a  lending  fanner  and  large  land  owner 
of  Bainbridge  Township  Schuyler  County.  Boru 
in  the  township  named,  on  the  farm  which  lie 
now  occupies,  on  October  IT.  IS5-4,  in-  is  the  son 
of  Simon  A.  Reeve,   whose   first   home  when   lie 

came  to  Schuyler  County,  wax  the  little  tu '■••• 

down  of  a  log  cabiu,  which  may  Mill  be  seen 
from  the  comfortable  residence  of  William  li- 
ana which  is  tenderly  preserved  by  him  as  in.' 
place  of  his  birth  and  the  center  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth.  The  dilapidated  home  cabin  has  also 
been  photographed  and  a  handsome  framed  pic- 
ture han^s  u, .on  the  walls  of  the  present  family 
residence.  It  was  here  lie  lived  until  his  eight- 
eenth birthday,  when  the  paternal  family  moved 
into  a  beautiful  dwelling  erected  on  the  farm, 
not  far  away. 

William  II.  Reeve  remained  upon  the  home 
farm  with  his  parents  until  his  marriage  to  Har- 
riet E.  Ackley,  March  31,  1S79.  His  wile  was 
born  in  Adams  County,  111.,  in  January,  1852, 
the  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Pauline  (Spangler) 
Ackley,  natives,  respectively,  of  Xew  York  and 
Indiana,  who  settled  in  Huntsville  Township, 
Schuyler  County,  at  an  early  day. 

After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Heeve  and  his  father 
entered  into  a  partnership  iu  their  agricultural 
operations.  The  latter  purchased  an  eighty-acre 
timber  tract,  and  as  the  son  was  very  skillful 
in  grubbing  stumps,  his  part  of  the  clearing  was 
readily  assigned,  of  that  fact  sixty  acres  was 
cleared.  Father  and  son  operated  together  until 
January,  1904,  when  the  former  retired  from 
active  work  to  a  beautiful  home  in  the  city  oi 
Rushville.  the  county  seat,  where  he  and  his 
faithful  wife  are  surrounded  by  steadfast  friends. 
and  live  amid  the  comforts  ami  peace  springing 
from  industi'ious  and  well-spent  years. 

William  11.  Ueeve  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  ot 
the  best  grain  farmers  and  live-stock  men  in  tin1 
county,  conducting  his  extensive  operations  on  a 
magnificent  tract  of  307  acres  in  one  body,  lying 
in  Section  15.  Bainbridge  Township.  He  gives 
special  attention  to  tin'  raising  ■>{  wheat  and 
clover.  Gold  Hast  being  the  variety  of  that  grain 
which  is  his  particular  pride,  and  in  the  culti- 
vation of  which  he  has  met  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess During  the  past  year  he  had  130  acres  de- 
voted to  wheat  alone.  He  also  keeps  upon  the 
farm  the  best  grade  of  live  stock,  his  sleek,  well- 
fed  animals,  the  methodical  appearance  o'  his 
fields  and  the  bright,  substantial  condition  of  his 
buildings,  revealing  the  hand  and  mind  of  the 
master  agriculturist.  Decided  skill  as  a  tiller  of 
the  soil,  high  ability  as  a  manager  and  tin. -oiii- 
promisin^  integrity  in  his  dealings,  have  inspired 
a  general  and  a  firm  confidence  which  has  never 
been  shaken. 

As  he  looks  back  over  the  half  a  century,  and 
more,  since  lie  first  placed  his  feet  on  the  soil 
which  be  still  treads.  during  which  time  many 
of  his  boyhood  friends  have  gone  to  other  places 
and  some   to   their   long   rest,   he   cannot  but   be 


thankful  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  take  such 

an  active  part  in  the  many  great  cliai 

have  taken   place.     He  has  lived  to  see  the  price 

of   land    in    Schuyler   County    rise   from   £2.">    to 

$125  an  art'..-,  and  to  witness  the  rise  ol    V\ 

and   cities   from   the  forest  and   the   raw  prairie. 

Schools  and  churches  have  sprung  into  life  and 

the  township  government  has  been  organized  ami 

extended— in    all   of    which    progress    Mr.    Ueeve 

has  taken  the  part  of  a  good  and  enterpri  ;ing 

citizen. 

Besides  his  large  farming  and  landed  inter- 
est-. Mr.  Reeve  is  identified  with  the  city  of 
Rushville,  being  the  owner  of  a  business  hou 
on  the  west  side  of  the  square,  ami  a  splendid 
residence.  In  religion  he  is  a  Methodist,  am.  in 
politics,  a  Democrat,  and  altogether  a  sp 
type  of  the  American  farmer  and  American  citi- 
zen, firmly  attached  to  his  church,  his  party,  his 
country  and  his  home. 

RENO,  Benjamin  F. — On  the  farm  lie  now  oc- 
cupies in  Section  22.  Browning  Township,  Schuy- 
ler County,  111.,  Benjamin  F.  Reno  was  born 
April  22.  1S50.  Previously,  his  parents,  Jona- 
than and  Louisa  (Thornton)  Reno,  had  made 
for  themselves  substantial  plaice  in  the  history 
of  the  township,  having  settled  bore  in  Ts2o,  when 
the  locality  offered  small  encouragement  to  the 
people  who  sought  immediate  recognition  of  their 
industry  and  worth.  Jonathan  Reno  long  since 
joined  tb"  silent  majority,  but  a  distinct  and 
unfailing  echo  of  the  days  of  the  frontier  is 
found  in  the  wife  who  survives  him.  and  who, 
with  the  snows  of  ninety-five  years  in  her  hair, 
and  the  kindliness  and  happiness  of  one  who 
has  lived  well  and  faithfully  in  her  heart,  is  the 
joy  of  the  household  ot  her  son.  Benjamin  F.  It 
will  1..-  seen  that  tie  township  has  profited  by 
the  association  of  this  family  for  eighty-three 
years,  ami  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
good  and  influence  that  have  resulted  therefrom. 
The  wife  of  the  early  settler  has  a  remarkably 
active  mind,  and  her  associates  delight  in  her 
stories  of  the  log  cabin  and  tallow  dip  days,  and 
especially  of  the  winter  of  1S30.  known 
winter  of  the  deep  snow.  Almost  incredible 
seem  the  experiences  of  the  people  who  were 
making  that  early  history,  and  the  discourage- 
ments they  encountered  and  obstacles  they  over- 
came, pronounce  them  people  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary purpose  and  determination.  Mrs.  Reno  re- 
calls the  wigwam  of  the  Indians,  and  her  many 
experiences  with  them,  although  for  the  most 
part  they  at  that  time  had  moved  to  other  hunt- 
ing grounds,  returning,  however,  occasionally,  to 
the  former  place  of  their  abode. 

Benjamin  F.  Reno  came  upon  the  scene  when 
many  comforts  and  advantages  had  been    ;- 
duced  into  'lie  lives  of  tie  settlers,  but  of  ne- 
cessity his  educational  chances  were  limited,  a:  il 
confined    to    the   subscription    schools    and    Study 
around   the    hearth    when    the    day's   tasks   were 
completed.     When  Ids  father  arrived  nl    I 
where  leisure  was  more  welcome  than  lab 
son  renewed  his  ardor  and  assumed  add 
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responsibility,  and  October  0,  lbbi,  was  united  m 
marriage  to  Emma  Workman,  who  was  born  in 
Hickory  Township,  Schuyler  County,  July  5, 
IS69,  a  daughter  oi'  Joseph  Workman,  a  native 
of  Ohio,  and     lorn  -    buy  lor  Couuty.     Mrs. 

Workman,  who  now  lives  in  Browning  Township, 
was  born  in  Georgia,  and  came  early  to  this 
Western  Illinois.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lieno  have 
been  born  four  children,  two  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  Of  those  living,  Guy  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Kushville  Normal,  Class  of  1!X)6,  and  of  the 
business  department  of  the  same  institution. 
Class  of  19U7;  and  Ellsworth  is  a  student  in  the 
district  schools.  Out  of  the  kindness  of  their 
hearts  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reno  have  given  a  home, 
since  he  was  a  year  and  a  half  old,  to  John 
Stambaugh,  who  now  is  twenty  years  old.  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Kushville  Normal,  and  who  always 
signs  himself  John  Keno.  lie  is  now  in  the 
mail  service. 

Mr.  Keno  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  100 
acres  of  land  which  he  devotes  to  stock  and  gen- 
eral produce.  He  is  one  of  the  thrifty  and  suc- 
cessful farmers  of  the  township,  and  sustains 
well  the  reputation  established  by  ins  father 
when  .Schuyler  County  was  an  unhindered  wil- 
derness. Politically,  he  is  a  Democrat,  and 
fraternally,  is  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

KENO,  Hon.  William  C— The  founder  of  the 
Reno  family  in  Illinois  was  Jonathan,  who  as 
early  as  IS2.~>  brought  his  wife  and  children  to 
Schuyler  County  and  entered  laud  in  Frederick 
Township  near  what  is  known  as  Reno  Lake. 
From  there  in  1S27  he  removed  to  Rushville 
Township  and  entered  land  on  Section  16,  later 
transferiug  his  home  to  McDouough  County, 
and  eventually  going  to  the  vicinity  of  :• 
field,  Mo.,  where  he  died.  After  his  death  bis 
widow  returned  to  Illinois  and  remained  in 
Schuyler  County  until  her  death.  Their  sou, 
Jonathan.  Jr.,  was  born  in  East  Tennessee,  and 
about  1S3J  married  Eliza  Thornton,  a  native  of 
the  same  State.  Their  marriage  was  solemnized 
in  Browning  Township,  where  they  made  their 
home  during  much  of  their  lives.  As  a  farmer 
he  was  industrious  and  persevering.  For  a  time 
he  also  operated  a  sawmill.  At  the  time  of 
the  construction  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  he  laid 
a  contract  to  furnish  ties  and  other  material  for 
building;  this  he  rafted  down  the  Illinois  as  far 
as  Naples,  where  it  was  put  into  use.  With  the 
exception  of  two  years  spent  in  Iowa  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Browning  Township  until  his 
death  in  18S4,  a  part  of  his  better  years  being 
spent  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  Benjamin  P.. 
his  youngest  son.  Politically,  he  was  stanch  iu 
his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party.  His 
widow  has  reached  the  venerable  acre  of  ninety- 
five  years,  and  makes  her  home  with  her  son. 
P..  I'.,  at  the  old  homestead.  Notwithstanding 
her  great  age,  she  retains  possession  of  her  fac- 
ulties.to  a  large  degree. 

In  the  family  of  Jonathan  Keno.  Jr.,  there  arc 
five  sons  and  two  daughters  now  living,  namely: 


William  c.  who  was  born  in   Browning  Town- 
ship,  S  Sin*  lei    C        v,   September  '.'.   1S:JS  :  .las- 
per,  a  resident  of  Sedalia,  Mo.;  Charles,  of  As- 
toria,   111.:   Andrew    J.,  a  su 
Warren  County,  [11.;  Benjamin  !•'..  n 
al  old  1;  Rcbecc;      ivido>     ol    I.  15. 

;  and  Mati  >'.  J. 

and  resides  at  Browning,  Seliu:   er  Coil  ihre 

daughters  died  in  infar  j 

alter   her  marria;  e.     I  >urin  i  I  years 

of  William  C.  Reno,  he  helped  on  the  1 
and   attended    I    ■■    .     .  Is  hools.     chil- 

dren  in  that  period   had  few  advantages.     The 
sehoolhouse    where    he    was    a    pup 
struct!  '1  of  logs,  w  ith    i 

with  slabs  for  benches.  Text-books  were  few 
and  of  interior  quality.  However,  he  was  a 
diligent  student  and  made  the  most 
opportunity,  studying  with  the  utmost  d  iigence 
every  book  that  cam.-  within  his  ;•  It.  'J  I  us  he 
gained  the  foundation  of  his  present  broad  fund 
of  information. 

At  the  time  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
dis'-overy   of   go  Pike.'s   Peak   region,   in 

1S59,  Mr.  Reno  started  for  that  region  in  I 
with  others,  making  the  journej  with  wagon 
and  oxen.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that  only 
men  with  capital  could  work  advantageously  in 
returned, 
content  to  settle  down  to  the  more  quiet  life  of 
a  farmer,  i  letober  IS,  1S61,  he  was 
marriage  with  Rebecca  A,  Wallace,  who  was 
bori  tnd  i  a  red  in  Browning  Township.  The 
young  couple  began  housekeeping  on  a  rented 
farm,    but   in    is.;.;,    thej  i    Browning. 

where  Mr.  Reno  bad  charge  of  a  warehouse 
e  river  Soo  he  rerui  led  to  the  farm,  but 
in  ISTfi  returned  to  Browning  where  he  has 
made  his  home.  In  the  public  life  of  his  town- 
ship he  ;  -  Jl  leader  and.  politically,  has 
been  a  prominent  Democrat,  active  in  local 
party  work.  Vor  ten  years  he  officiated  as  town- 
ship treasurer.  For  fourteen  years  he  served 
as  supervisor  and.  during  four  years  of  that 
time  he  was  honored  with  the  position  of  chair- 
man of  the  board.  In  1S72  he  was  elected  Justice 
ol    the  Peace,  which  position  he  has  filled  ever 

A  further  honor  came  to  him  in  1SS0.  when 
he  was  selected  to  represent  the  Fulton  and 
Schuyler  Senatorial  District,  in  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature, where,  during  his  term  of  service,  he 
was  found  a  faithful  representative  of  his  con- 
stituents and  a  talented  acquisition  to  the  Leg- 
islature. 

Sorrow  came  into  the  family  circle  when  ih« 
wife  ami  mother  was  Rilled  from  earth  April  11. 
ISO",   leaving  to  her  husband  and  children   the 
memory    of   a    self-sacrificing   life    and    a    noble 
r.     Eight   children   were  horn 
whom   died   in   infancy. 
-  engaged  in 
estate  and  loan  business  at  PuoMo.  Co   i. ;  ? 
and  Jemima  make  their  home 
Mark  M.  holds  the  fxisition  of  Division  railroad 
passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Burlington. 
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la.;  Minnie  M.  married  Amos  Curry  aula;  her 
death  left  throe  children-  Mi  lie,  Ada  and  L'red; 
jay  is  manager  ol  a  drygoods  store  ii     I  -. 

and  Fred,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  resides  a 
Lincoln.  Nob.,  holding  tin  resii  msible  position  ol 
chief  of  the  baggage  and  us  leparti 

the  Chii  igo,  Burlii  ti  a  i  Quincj  Uaihvay,  west 
of  the  Missouri  Kivcr.     The  sous    iave  ri  •  u   to 

prominenoe  in  their  \  ari •  tio       iind.  by 

their   success,    have   added    prestige   to    an    I   >n- 
ored    family    name.     Fraternally,    Mr.    Reno    is 
identified  with  Astoria  Lodge  No.   100,  A.   I  .  ■'• 
A.   M.,  of  which   he  became  a   memo  r   in    LS  IS. 
Since  1.804  he  has  been  associated  with    Brown- 
ing Lodge  No.  300,  1.  ().  O.   F.     Through  a   long 
life  he  has  won  aud   ret    h  ed  the  coi 
his  fellowmen.     Honorable  in  business  relations, 
alert   in  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  | 
patriotic    in    devotion    to   couuty    and    co 
wealth,    keen    in    judgment    and    progressive    in 
thought,   he  furnishes    a   type  of   the   men   \  ho 
have  brought  Schuyler  County  to  Us  present  de- 
gree of  prosperity  and  prominence. 

RIDINGS,    Nelscn    McNaire.— The    success    of 
Nelson   McNaire   Hidings   is   a   logical   con 
of  his   inheritance  and  environment.     For  many 
generations   his  people  have  tilled  the  so  d 

pei  fe  d  1  ins  which  ever  i  present  ed  the 
best  thus  far  a  di  red  in  agricultural  s-ciire. 
Mr.  Ridings  himscll  lias  pro>  I  no  i  xi  option  to 
the  family  precedent,  but  in  Section  9,  i  am  den 
Township,  operated  a  property  the  eqti 
and  fertility  of  which  is  not  surpassed  at 
in  Schuyler  County.  Horn  in  Hancock  County, 
111.,  December  I'.  JS40,  he  is  a  son  of  James  B. 
ami  grandson  of  William  Hidings,  both  natives 
of  Tennessee,  and  early  settlers  of  Hancock 
County.  Some  time  later  the  family  moved  to 
Woodstock  Township,  Schuyler  County,  from  the 
vicinity  of  I'ulaski.  Hancock  County,  locating 
near  the  home  of  Robert  Brown,  where  the  last 
days  of  William  Ridings  were  spent  in  com- 
parative retirement.  He  had  seven  children,  of 
whom  William  McNaire  and  Mrs.  Jane  Skinuett 
are  living,  the  Litter  being  a  native  of  Joplin. 
Missouri.  Three  of  his  sons.  Mack,  David  and 
Washington,  served  four  years  each  in  the  Civil 
War.  one  in  a  Missouri  regiment,  another  in  the 
One  Hundred  .and  Sixteenth  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  the  third  in  the  One  Hundred  arid 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry.  In 
Hancock  County.  111..  James  E.  Ridings  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  F.  Bennett,  n  native  of  Ohio,  and 
daughter  of  an  Ohio  farmer.  Mrs.  Ridings 
came  to  Schuyler  County  with  her  parents  and 
her  uncle.  Joseph  Newberry,  from  Ohio,  set- 
tling in  Bainbridge  Township,  where  Newberry 
Postofflce  was  named  for  the  uncle.  James 
Ridings  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  this  he 
followed  after  his  marriage  in  1840  in  the  <  i  lage 
of  Rushvilh  .  II-  li  ter  live  1  in  Bloo 
a  few  years,  then   i  loved   •<  1  at  er 

the  death  of  his  father,  in  1801 !  returned  to  the 
old  home  farm  in  Woodstock  Township,  which  h  • 
took  chaire  of  and  lived   upon  until   his  death, 


November  7,  1003.  Like  his  fathi  r  h 
1.,.  was  lh<  i  an  ul  ol  -  veil  children,  of  whom 
Lorain  died  in  ii  fi  iuy  :  Nelson  Mi  Naire  is  a 
farmer  in  Si  buy] or  Count}  ;  Flora  is  the  wife 
ol  J  inn  •  Greene,  a  farmer  in  Iowa  :  Eliza  ule 
ceased)  was  the  wife  of  Jacob  Harmon.  Jr., 
uity  of  Rushvillo;  Charles  is  a  farmer 
of  Walnut  Grove  Towuship,  McDouough  County. 
HI.;  Abbie  is  the  wife  of  Eugene  Betraueli,  of 
Iowa  ;  ami  Arthur  lives  on  a  farm   mar  Bush- 

Ville. 

Through  a  close  application  to  study  during 
his  leisure  hours  S'elson  McNaire  Hidings  ac- 
quired a  much  better  education  than  does  the 
average   farm-reared  youth,  who  depends   solel.\ 

the  local  ols. 

h  i,      .     kind   of  work   claimed   his   very   i  arty 
, ,  irs.    ...  ,    .,  hen  but  ten  he  drove  a   team   that 
hauled    pork    to    Beardstown.    where    his   uncle. 
l;  |  ii   unload.     During 

several  winters  he  devoted  his  energies  to  team- 
,,,,,.  .,,  ,]  ti,p  si      i  ient  in  the  harvest 

held,  the  falls  being  spent  in  driving  I    • 
for  the  old  horse-power  threshing  machine.     His 
fath  -r  wi  rked  for  several  winters  in  the  i 
de]  irtment  of  Kay  &  Little,  and   the  son 
him   with   this  work  until  his  twenty-first  year, 
when  he  began  farming  on    land   I 
from    his    father.      January     14.    1S72,    he    was 
united    in    marri  Emma    /..    De    Counter, 

l.  n   daugbti  i    i 
l>,.    Counter,   mention    of    whom    may    be    found 
in    this    work.      To    Mr.     and     Mrs. 
Hidings  have  be<  n  born  the  following 
Lai  r;,    isabell,   lorn  December  19.   1S72,  wife  ol 
Walter   v\  arington.  a   farmer  of  i  !ai 
ship    ;  ad   mothei    ol    a   daughter,    la  na  ;   James 
Samuel     born    November    10.     is>  I.    marrie  I    to 

Len  irn     Head:    K  itie    K  .    born    D mber    21. 

,,    ,    ...  of  1  ouis  French,  and  mother 

,  ,  vitie  i  nd  Jess  ie.  tl  e  latt  r  -  "  Li  m 
the  age  of  three  years;  Daisy,  horn  D 
-I.  1S7S.  deceased  wife  of  Leo  Myers,  a 

He  Township;  Clifford  M..  born  De  em- 
ber 2.  I8S1.  living  at  home  with  his  parents; 
Logan  J.,  horn  April  9.  1SS7 :  Raleigh,  horn  Feb- 
ruai-v  9.  ISSrt;  and  Guy.  born  November  IS,  ISO:). 
i  i:  fih  ■/-   studied  law  at  Des  Moines,   In 

g  in  190S;  and  Clifford  is  a  graduate  ol 
the  Rushville  Normal  and  Business  College. 
Class  of   1902. 

After  living  on  rented  farms  for  several  years 
Mr.    Hidings    in     1S77    bought    eighty    acres 
Camden  Township,  which  remained  hi     Uo 
twontv-six  vears.     He  was  successful  at     • 
fanning  ami  ?to  k-raising.  and  in  1903 
the  farm  owned  by  Samuel   De  Counter, 
consists  "t  300  acres  in  Section  9.  Camden  Town- 
ship.    He   at    present    is   extensively   engaged    in 

[-China  1  black 

..,,,,  p.elgian  horses.     He  slii  is  several  -    r 

o  k  annually,  ami   is  known  as  one 
liesi    judges  tin  Schuyler   < 

fan  ,    |  ,    oci  a  pies   has  the   fin<       ■      "   ' 
provements,  has  special  facilities  for  sto 
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is  adapted  to  the  various  kinds  of  produce  asso-      and  gt 
ekited  n  ith    lie  Central  Western  Si  i  i  -. 

Mr.  Ridings  lias  always  had  Uiu  best  i  iteti  -- 
ol  Schuyler  <  'ounty  at  heart,  and 

endorsed  good  roads,  ■- I  ics,  b  ■- 

nevolent  organizations,  and  fraternities.     L'hon    i 
not   a    moinl  er,    be    conti  Unites    liberallj    to 
Christian  Church,  of  which  his  whe  is  a  id 
and   lie  has  been  a   nu  inber  of  the    tndi  [ 
Order   of   Odd    Fellows,    of    Huntsville,    111.,    for 
many  years,    having  joined   the    Rushvilli 
of -the  order  about  187:2.    In  politics,  he  is  a  i:  m 
ocrat,   but    the  emoluments  of  ottico  have 
drawn  him   from   the  more  peaceful   interests  of 
his  home.     He  is  a  man  of  the  strictest  personal 
honor,    the   kindliest   disposition   and   generosity 
of  hear:,  ami  the  noblest  aims  in  the  large  things 
which  make  for  character  and  development. 

RITCHEY,  Francis  P.— The  influx  of  setl  ers 
into  Schuyler  County  in  1&51  included  George  F. 
Kitchey,  a  man  with  a  vcutureso)  le  spirit,  a 
steady  purtiose,  and  considerable  mercantile 
ability.     He  came  from  a  family  of  fanners  and 

early  arrival  in  Ohio,  where  the  ~on  \va: 
in  1S14.  The  lad  was  educated  in  the  early  suh 
scriptiou  schools,  married  Lucinda  J.  Walker, 
of  Clovi  rii  irr,  Ky.,  and  during  the  summer  of  ISol 
came  over!  uul  to  Illinois,  setl  ling  on  G-ovi 
nieut  land  in  Rushville  Township,  s i  after- 
wards he  embarked  in  the  grocery  business  in 
the  village  of  Rushville.  disposing  of  the 

Rushvilli     Township,    w  h    b    I rated    with 

fair  success  until  his  death  in  1SSS.  The  same 
courage  and  capacity  of  endurance  which  brought 
him  tip  the  wilds  of  Illinois  induced  him  to  - 
fortune  in  the  gold  mines  of  California  in  1S0<>. 
ami  lie  undertook  the  long  journey  across  the 
plains  in  an  ox  train,  driving  a  team  of  sturdy 
oxen  from  early  morn  until  nightfall  for  six 
months.  He  seems  not  to  have  been  especially 
successful  as  an  Argonaut,  for  in  1S53  he  re- 
turned and  took  up  the  burden  of  farming  and 
stock-raising. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  years  Francis  P.  Ritchey 
left  the  lmme  farm  in  Rushville  Township,  and 
went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 
\Ie  had  received  a  practical  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  had  profited  by  a  commercial  course 
in  Indianapolis  and  in  Illinois,  as  in  Kansas. 
engaged  in  school  teaching  for  several  terms. 
He  aNo  embarked  on  an  agricultural  enterprise 
in  the  latter  State,  but  the  uncertainty  of  the 
seasons  and  the  failure  of  crojis  interfered 
with  the  realization  of  his  expectations  and 
he  returned  to  his  former  home  in  Rush- 
ville Township  in  1S70.  The  same  year  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Catherine  Sands,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  and  Frances  Sands,  nativi 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  res tively.  Four  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1; 
Laura  E.,  wife  of  Noah  Moore,  ol  Kus 
Frances:  George  F. ;  and  Robert  F.  These  chil- 
dren   bave   all    been    given    excellent   educational 
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modern     implements.       In 
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on   hand   various   kinds 
;h  grade  horses,  cattle  and 
I  is  promotin :  one  of  the  u  * 
and   scientific    fa nnii  g   enterj irises    iu 
ol    lllii  ois.     lie  is  a   Republican  iu  politics.,  has 
o  '    es,   that   ol    Supervisor  of 
Rus  i\  ille    i  ov  uship,    and    v.  ith    the   n  -;    ol    his 
a    devout    and    consistent    member   of 
the   Christian    Church.      Fran          y,  L      is   con- 
nect! d  w  ith  the   1ml        ill   il   Old   i    of  ( >dd  Fel- 
lows.     Mr.    Kitchey    is   a    man    ol 

ud    is    well    infori   ed 

which  interest  progressive  and 
■    e.      farming    has    enlarged    and 
ro  mil  !  perceptions, 

Lhem,  as  ;-   the  •  ase  «  ith  1 
Lng    men.    and    he    is    phj  sical  . 

.  a  represents    ve  ol  best  agricultural 

.  ,i  mei  :  of  his  time  and  ; 

RITTENHOUSE,  William.— There  is  no  family 
i;   i  .    '  loiinty.   111.,   which   has  done  more 
for  i!l  lity  and  n  lig- 

ion   than    that  so  esented    bj    William 

Kitten]  -I  in  Sec- 

tion  It.;,  P.ainl  ri   go  Tov  us  lip.     He  was  born   in 
the  township,   h        a  mile  o      lis  present 

home,   on  (  1.    1SVT,   a   son   of   \\ 

and   Nane.\    (Ki       y)    Ritte  who  were  na- 

tives of  Sw  itzerland  ( 'on  ity,    Ind  .  and  c:i 
Si  hU.1  li  r    '  oil  itj     about    1!S4!).      Ill    th  it    year    he 
located  in  P.ainbridge  Townsliip.  which  he 
Ids  hon  e  until   his  death  in    IMS, 
viviug  him  until  1001.    Both  were  life-long  mem- 
bers of   the   Baptist   Church,   and   true   disciples 
of  Christ    v,  ho  devoted  their  lives  to  ': 
ance  and  uplifting   of   tl  They   be- 

came the  parents  of  fourtei  n  children  I  eleven 
■still  living),  as  follows:  Henry,  who  is  a 
farmer  in  Harden  <  'ounty,  111. :  Enoch,  a  I 
of  ISaiubridge  Township;  Washington,  of  Wood- 
stock Township;  Sarah,  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
.lames  Montague,  of  Norton  County,  Kans.; 
Rose  Ann.  wife  of  Khenezer  Grist,  whose  hus- 
band is  a  r.ainliridgo  Township  farmer;  .Marion. 
a  resident  of  Woodstock  Townsliip;  Mary,  wife 
of  Henry  Ilalfield.  of  Norton  County.  Kans.; 
Thomas,  who  died  in  1S97;  William:  James,  who 
is  living  in  the  Indian  Territory;  Hiram,  a 
tame--  of  Brown  County.  111.,  n  I  N'ai  t-j  .1..  now 
:  ■  old  liome- 

:,..  d  :  Dell  d  at   the  age  of  :.-■ 

and  an  in       t,  eased. 

William    Uittonhmise  was   reared  on   tin 
ilv    farm,    attended    the    district    school    of    Ins 
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neighborhood,  and  on  February  10,  1S7(>,  married 
Rachel  J.  Stoneking,  .1  daughter  of  Washington 
and  Sarah  (Wardell)  Stoneking,  and  a  native  of 
Baiuhridgo  Township.  The  young  couple  Lhen 
began  married  life  on  the  farm  where  the  hus- 
band was  born,  remaining  there  until  1S7S,  when 
they  removed  to  Norton  County,  Ivans.,  and  alter 
a  year's  residence  there  returned  to  their  na- 
tive township.  Alter  renting  laud  for  some 
years.  Mr.  Rittenhouse  bought  the  interest  of  the 
heirs  in  the  old  home  farm,  and  again  assumed 
the  management  of  the  property,  remaining  on 
the  homestead  until  October.  1SSD,  when  he  sold 
it  and  bought  eighty  acres  in  Section  IG,  in  the 
same  township. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rittenhouse  have  five  children, 
viz.:  Otis  T..  a  farmer  of  Woodstock  Township, 
who  married  Eleanor  Hudson  aud  has  three  chil- 
dren—James \\\,  Clifford  and  Ethel;  Nancy 
L.,  born  in  Norton  County,  Kans..  who  is  the 
wife  of  Silvanus  Orr  and  the  mother  of  William 
II. ;  Sarah  Jane,  wife  of  Frank  Illmau.  a  fanner 
residing  in  Woodstock  Township,  this  county; 
Mary  M..  Mrs.  Hugh  Logsdon.  who  is  the  mother 
of  one  child,  William  A. :  and  Robert  S. 

For  fifty  years  Mr.  Rittenhouse  has  made  his 
home  in  Bainbridge  Township,  and  during  all 
this  period  confidence  in  his  substantial  anility 
and  moral  strength  lias  been  continually 
strengthening.  When  he  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age  he  united  with  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
for  twelve  years  was  an  active  member  of  that 
denomination,  lie  then  joined  the  Free  Method- 
ist Church,  and  has  since  been  one  of  its  most 
influential  adherents.  In  1SS8.  when  the  local 
society  erected  a  well-arranged  and  attractive 
edifice,  he  was  the  largest  contributor  to  the 
work,  and  has  continued  to  be  a  leader  in  its 
progress.  For  years  be  was  Superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School,  and  through  the  organization 
in  wlr.cfc  lie  is  so  earnest  a  spirit,  splendid  work 
has  been  accomplished  for  the  Christian  cause, 
while  personally,  his  entire  life,  inspired  by  the 
teachings  of  his  Master,  has  won  the  regard  of 
even  those  who  have  not  agreed  with  him  in 
denominational  matters.  For  many  years  he  has 
also  been  an  uncompromising  Prohibitionist  cast- 
ing his  first  presidential  vote  for  John  I\  St. 
Joint.  Although  his  people  were  Democrats. 
the  moral  importance  of  the  temperance  cause 
so  forcibly  appealed  to  him  that  he  finally  con- 
centrated'all  his  political  efforts  towards  the 
support  of  the  principles  which  he  so  thoroughly 
believed  to  he  right.  In  his  politics,  as  in  his 
daily  life,  he  is  guided  by  the  code  of  morals 
which  springs  from  Christianity,  so  that  even 
his  opponents  admire  his  perfect  sincerity  and 
thoroughly  honor  him, 

ROBESON,  Banning  H.,  a  well  known  thriving 
and  much  respected  farmer  of  Rushville  Town- 
ship. Schuyler  County,  111.,  was  horn  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Astoria.  Fulton  County.  111..  January  30. 
lSfiS.  a  son  of  Delano  G.  and  Sarah  fllaft  n 
Robeson,  whose  lives,  together  with  full  partic- 
ulars  in    regard   to   the   family   history   on    both 


sid,  s.   are   portrayed    in   another   sketch   in  this 
connection.    Delano  <;.  Robesou,  having  spent  all 
bis    active    years    in    agricultural    pursuits,    has 
now    abandoned  active  labor,  and  is  I1, 
tin  incut.  The  early  youth  of  Banniug  11.  Robeson 

was  passed  on  the  paternal  farm,  and  in  boyb 1 

be  received  his  education  in  the  common  scl Is. 

<  i,i  reachin  ;  the  period  of  maturity  lie  applied 
himself  on  his  own  responsibility,  his  fir 
cation  being  at  Christian  Neck,  whence  he  moved 
in  l.S'.M  to  his  present  farm.  He  is  the  owner 
of  7S  acres  of  laud  in  Section  !),  Rushville  Town 
ship  ami  his  operations  theri  1  have  been  at- 
tended by  invariable  success. 

On  April  18,  1SSS.  in  Rushville  Township.  Mr. 
Robeson  was  united  in  marriage  with  Fella  V. 
Anderson,  a  daughter  of  Ilenrj  Harrison  and 
Hannah  (Hindmau)  Anderson,  old  settlers  of 
the  township.  Two  boys  and  two  girls  resulted 
from  this  union,  namely:  Pearl,  Trade,  Delano 
and  Homer. 

Mr.  Kobeson  takes  a  good  citizen's  interest  in 
the  public  affairs  of  his  locality,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1905,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Road 
Commissioner,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
faithfully  and  efficiently. 

ROBESON,  Delano  G— The  State  of  Ohio  has 
been  a  never  failing  recruiting  ground  for  the 
sful  farmers  of  Schuyler  County.  111.,  and 
a  representative  of  the  best  to  come  from  that 
earlier  settled  community  is  Delano  G.  Robeson, 
the  chief  activity  of  whose  career  lies  in  the  past 
rather  than  the  present  of  Astoria  Township. 
Mr.  Robeson  was  born  in  Danville,  Knox 
Couutv,  Ohio,  in  1S3S,  and  comes  of  a  family 
long  identified  with  Maryland,  where  was  born 
the  paternal  grandfather.  Solomon  Robeson,  the 
founder  of  the  family  in  Knox  County.  Ohio. 
On  the  farm  in  Ohio  was  born,  in  1S13,  Jacob 
W.  Robeson,  father  of  Delano,  and  in  the  same 
counts-  and  State  was  born  Delano's  mother, 
Louise  (Giffon)  Robeson,  in  1S20.  The  maternal 
grandfather.  Robert  Giffon,  was  Fun  in  Scot- 
land, and  by  occupation  was  a  millwright.  lie 
was  a  man  of  great  business  sagacity,  and  be- 
came a  large  fancied  proprietor  in  Coshocton* 
County,  nhio.  owning  at  one  time  4.000  acres  of 
land  near  Newcastle,  and  3,000  acres  in  another 
part  of  the  county.  He  acquired  'j:\-f^  general  in- 
fluence, and  was  one  of  the  very  substantial  and 
prominent  men  of  his  community. 

Jacob    W.    Kobeson    was    reared    on    the    Ohio 
farm  and  eventually  embarked  in  an  independent 
farming  enterprise.     For  a   time  after  his  mar- 
riage  be  combined    fanning  and   the   keeping  of 
a  country  tavern,  thereafter  removing  from  Knox 
to     Coshocton     County.     Ohio,     and     still     later 
locating  in  Fulton  County,  111.,  bringing  1 
ily  in  1S;"0  to  Astoria  Township,  in  thai   ■  ■ 
where    he    was    engaged    in    farming    and    stock- 
raising   until    shortly   before   his   death    in    1SSO. 
fie  was  a  kindly  disposed  and  quite  successful 
man.  and  let;   a   property  which  refie 
upon   his   industry  ami   good   judgment. 

Delano  G.  Robeson  came  to  Rushville.  Schuy- 
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let-  County,  from  Fulton  County,  in  1870,  and 
two  years  later,  bought  sixty  acres  <>r  land 
in  Sections  10  and  15,  Rushville  Township,  going 
in  debt  for  the  same  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,  for 
which  he  paid  ton  per  cent  interest.  En 
he  added  to  this  property  as  opportunity  came 
his  way,  until  at  present  he  owns  320  acn  -.  be- 
sides two  valuable  lots  in  the  city  of  Uushville. 
For  the  management  of  this  property  .Mr.  Kobe- 
son  was  well  equipped,  tor  he  was  ever  an  apt 
pupil  in  the  public  schools,  and  had  so  far  felt 
the  need  of  further  training  that  he  taught 
school  before  and  after,  in  order  to  complete  the 
course  at  the  Junes  Commercial  College,  at  St. 
Louis.  He  also  gained  some  business  experience 
as  a  clerk  in  the  general  store  of  Mr.  Scripps, 
of  Rushville.  He  had  a  special  aptitude  for 
farming,  however,  and  was  always  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  rural 
life.  In  1S92  he  temporarily  left  the  farm  and 
located  in  Rushville,  returning  to  the  farm  five 
years  later,  and  in  1905  taking  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  the  city  uf  Rushville.  He  has  a 
splendid  farm,  improved  to  the  best  known  to 
the  modern  agriculturist,  and  upon  it  may  be 
found  a  high  grade  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs, 
besides  a  fine  residence  and  substantial  barns 
and  outbuildings.  His  thousand-dollar  debt  did 
not  long  remain  uncancelled,  for  the  debtor  was 
a  man  of  energy  and  push,  who  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  achieve  the  besl  possible  results  in  his 
line. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Robeson  and  Sarah  M. 
Haffner  occurred  in  Fulton  County,  111.,  in  lS'i2. 
Mrs.  Robeson  being  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
born  in  1843.  Six  children  have  been  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robeson:  Banning  II.,  Rose  II.. 
Daniel  W..  Harry  II..  Celia  5L,  and  Louise  V.,  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Robeson  is  a  Democrat  in  politics. 
ami  local  activity  has  redounded  to  clean  gov- 
ernment and  fair  official  dealing.  He  served 
as  Assessor  of  Astoria  Township  four  years  and 
filled  the  same  position  in  Uushville  Township 
for  twelve  consecutive  years.  lie  was  also 
Collector  in  Astoria  Township  two  years.  Fail- 
ing health  has  interfered  somewhat  with  the 
usefulness  and  happiness  of  his  later  years,  but 
his  good  spirits  remain  undiminished,  and  his 
interest  in  the  people  and  happenings  around 
him  is  as  keen  as  when  he  was  an  active  co- 
worker. His  inherent  honesty  and  rare  good 
sense  have  been  manifest  in  all  of  his  dealings 
with  his  fellow  men,  and  he  enjoys  the  respect 
and  good  will   of  all   who   know   him. 

ROBESON,  Jacob  H—  An  example  of  intelligent 
fanning  and  refined  country  life  is  found  in  the 
home  surroundings  of  Jacob  II.  Robeson,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  career  has  been  spent  in 
Rushville  Township.  Schuyler  County.  Mr.  Robe- 
son was  born  on  a  farm  in  Ohio  in  1S5-1,  his 
parent*.  Jacob  W.  and  Louise  (Giflin)  Robeson. 
being  natives  of  that  State.  The  family  moved 
from  Ohio  to  Fulton  County.  111.,  when  Jacob  11. 
was  a  young  lad.  and  when  lie  had  reached  the 
age   of    fifteen    years,    they    settled   in    Schuyler 


County,    where    i mpleied    his    education    hi 

tli-  public  schools  am!  •  .  ;    capable 

tanner  and  useful  citizen.     Further  parti    i 
in  regard  to  the  Robeson  family  h  be 

found  in  a  sketch  ol  Del  it;.'  I:  >l  .  -..',  ..of,  ar- 
ing  elsewhere  In  this  i   i 

When   twenty-.niey._ar     old.   .Mr.   Robeson   C0IJ 
exacted    the    mil  iug    t.  \-<  r,    v  hich, 
least,  offered  au  easj  and  raj  f.  riuue. 

For  three  years  lie  work,  i 

Colorado,  and  al  the  expiration  of  that  time  re- 
turned to  Schuyler  County,  content  to  await  the 
slow  bur  sure  reward  •  ■  wing.     He 

still   has  a   lino  and  valuable   fat  properly, 

\\  hich  he  has  d<  voted  to  raising  the  p  odm  ts 
for  which  the  Central  We  t  i-  noted,  am 
buildings  and  general  equipment  have  always 
indicated  a  careful  and  practical  turn  of  mind. 
In  1906  Mr.  Robeson  decided  to  leave  his  farm 
of  200  acres,  and  bought  an  attractive  cottage  ou 
West  Lafayette  Street,  in  Rushville.  where  he  is 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  a  well  spent  life  and 
the  society  t<(  many  friends. 

In  18S0  Mr.  Robeson  was  married  to  Frances 
Strong,    of    Uushville   Township,   at  d  In  r< 

four   children,    namely:    Jacob    L..   Clarence,   !'•.. 
Bertha   M..   and   Grace  V.     The  mother  of  'this 
family  is  a  daughter  ol    Em       Stn  tig    a   ; 
settler  of   I'leasantview,   111.,  where   lie  o 
a    grist-mill    a    number   of   years.      Both  her 

p., .eats  died   in   Schu,  Besides   her- 

self there  are  four  son-  and  three  daughters  Still 
living,  as  follows:  Thomas,  who  resides  near 
Lincoln,  Neb. :  Frank,  of  Pie       t    •  ..1  John, 

a  farmer  near  that  place;  Burton,  a  farmer  in 
Rushville  Township;  Ella,  wife  of  Lou  Ktnnear, 
of  Rushville,  in.;  Drudy,  v  i    Skiles, 

of  Lincoln,  Neb.:  and  Ida,  wife  of  William  Reb- 
nian,  who  lives  just  north  of  Pleasantview. 

Although  an  earnest  Democrat  since  casting 
his  first  presidential  vote,   Mr.  Rob, -on   Is  averse 

to  seeking  oflice,  and  has  never  I i  a  candidate 

for  local  political  honors-  lie  has  been  a  tire- 
less worker,  and  progressive,  thoughtful  man. 
readily  adapting  himself  10  the  use  of  sucli  im- 
provements as  appealed  to  his  reason  and  com- 
mon sense. 

RODEWALD,  Adolphus  Peter.— One  of  the  most 
striking  exemplifications  of  what  resolute  per- 
sistence, diligent  use  of  opportunity,  and  fidelity 
to  the  dictates  of  duty  will  accomplish,  in  a 
comparatively  brief  career,  when  combined  with 
innate  talent,  is  found  in  the  life  of  the  well- 
known  citizen  of  Rushville.  Schuyler  County,  111.. 
whose  name  introduces  this  narrative. 

Mr.  Rodewald  was  bom  in  Brooklyn.  Schuyler 
County,  111..  November  4,  1802.  He  is  a  son 
of  Charles  and  Eliese  < Peter) Rodewald,  natives 
of  Germany,  where  his  father  was  born  l"n'e 
ruary  ^.  1S20,  and  his  aiotl  \  Ocl  iber  lo,  1S33. 
Charles  Rodev  Id  was  .;  blacksmith  by  trade, 
and  also  carried  on  farming  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, i  n  I  r  1849  1  came  to  America,  and 
soon  settled  in  Schuyler  County,  111.,  and  on 
March     is.     1S52,    he    was    married    to    Eliese 
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Philippena  Peter,  at  Rushville.  At  tin  outset 
he  followed  his  trade  of  blacksuiithing,  but  after- 
wards abandoned  that  occupation  and  engaged 
in  farming,  operating  also  to  a  large  extent  in 
real  estate,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  beiug 
the  owner  ol  several  valuable  farms  i  i  - 
County.  To  him  and  his  exci  enl  spouse  were 
born  seven  children,  as  follows:  Frederick, 
Charles  William,  George  Herman  (who  died  in 
infancy),  Dorothea  Catherine,  Adolphus  l'eter, 
Eusteua  Eliese  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  The 
death  of  Charles  Rodewald  u  v>  J  on  June 
21.  1878,  and  that  of  Eliese  (Peter)  Rodewald, 
on  November  20,   1S95. 

Adolphus  P.  Rodewald  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  neighborhood  when  a  boy,  and  m 
1873  Amoved  with  his  parents  to  Kushville, 
becoming  a  pupil  in  the  Kushville  I  nion  Sclioo  . 
lie  was  graduated  from  the  Rushville  High 
School  in  the  Class  of  1SS2.  For  many  years 
he  was  President  of  the  Itushville  High 
School  Alumni  Association.  His  youth  was 
spent  on  the  paternal  farm.  After  his  studies 
were  completed  hi'  secured  a  clerkship  in  a 
store,  where  lie  remained  for  several  years,  and 
subsequently  went  into  business  for  himself, 
being  engaged  in  the  hardware  and  implement 
trade  in  Itushville.  under  the  firm  name  of 
Rodewald  &  Darnell. 

In  politics,  Mr.  ltodewald  is  a  Democrat,  and 
stands  high  in  his  party's  local  councils.  In 
1S90  he  was  elected  County  Clerk  of  Schuyler 
County,  and  was  re-elected  in  lb\)±,  and,  through 
courteous  treatment  of  the  patrons  of  his  office. 
and  strict  adherence  to  duly,  he  gained  an  envi- 
able reputation  as  a  county  official.  Ai  the  close 
of  his  second  term  he  voluntarily  retired  from 
office,  and  being  interested  in  the  Bank  of  Schuy- 
ler County,  the  board  of  directors  elected  him 
Cashier  of  the  institution,  and  he  has  ever  since 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  position  with 
notable  ability  and  fidelity.  Much  of  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  sound  and  reliable  bank 
is  due  to  his  conservative  management  and  un- 
tiring efforts.  He  also  serves  in  the  capacity  of 
Secretary  of  the  farm  ,V  Town  I. "an  Association, 
and  is  President  of  the  Uus  livill  <  Teh  phone  Com- 
pany, a  strong  local  corporation.  To  every 
movement  or  business  industry  that  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  this  home  city,  he  is  ever  ready 
to  lend  counsel  and  financial  aid. 

Mr.  ltodewald  was  united  in  marriage,  at 
Rushville,  111.,  'ai  June  10.  1S00,  with  Bessie  C. 
Dyson,  who  was  born  in  that  city  Angus;  2, 
1SG9.  Mrs.  ltodewald  is  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Martha   (Wheelhouse)  Dyson. 

In  1900,  Mr.  Rodewald  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Kushville 
Union  Schools,  and  was  re-elected  in  100?.,  serv- 
ing several  years  as  President  of  thai  body.  He 
was  the  first  graduate  of  the  Rushville  High 
School  to  he  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  In  fraternal  circles,  he  is  identified 
with  the  Knghts  of  Pythias.  He  is  a  man  of 
superior  qualities,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  ablest  financiers  in  Schuyler  County. 


ROSE,  John  W. — In  its  second  generation    i 
Schuyler    County,    111.,    the    Ro 
sterling    representative      in  Jobn    \Y.    lio>'-,    a 
young  man  with  whom  to  think   and  plan  is  to 
act,  and  whose  many  sided  capacity  and  public 
spiritedness    supplies    a    standard,    ol    worth    ol 
which  any  community  might  well  be  proud.     Mr. 
Rose  is  firsi  of  al)  a  farmer,  and  his  ability  in 
this  direction   has  been  augmented  by  a   variety 
of   general    experiences,    including   prolou  i  d    po- 
litical activity,     lie   is   now  in  his  sixth   consec- 
utive year  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, and  during  this   Lime   he  has  done  much 
towards  the  practical  development   ...    the   town- 
-   as  a   member  of   the  committees  on   roads, 
bridgi  -   and   ;  nblic   buildings.     He   is   also 
ing    his    twelfth    year    as    Township    Treasurer, 
and  has  been  Township  Clerk,  and  in  fad  c  i 
thing  afforded  by  local  political  preferment     He 
discharges  his  responsibilities  with  rare  good  ju 
meat,  unquestioned   integrity,  and   keen   appreci- 
ation of  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  town- 
ship,   and    irrespective   of   political    bias,    he    is 
thoroughly    appreciated    by    the    residents    who 
cherish  worth  while  political  and  other  ideals. 

A  farmer  in  Section  1,  Hickory  Township,  Mr. 
Rose  was  born  in  Woodland  Township,  Si  I 
County,  October  1G,  1871,  a  sou  ol  Samuel  J. 
and  Mahaia  (Fike)  Rose,  the  .  met  of  whom 
was  of  German  ancestry.  The  elder  Rose  set 
tied  in  Fulton  County  about  1S50,  and  after 
coming  to  Schuyler  County  as  a  boy.  lived  for 
a  time  with  his  sister  Mary,  wife  of  Squire  But- 
ler. He  acquired  the  average  education  of  the 
country  youth,  and  married,  for  his  first  wife 
Sarah  Shaw,  wdio  became  the  mother  of  three 
children:  Mary,  deceased;  Stewart  E..  a  farmer 
in  Woodland  Township;  and  Rebecca,  wife  of 
Columbus  Barker,  who  reside  in  Mason  County, 
111.  Alter  the  death  of  his  wife  Mr.  Rose  mar- 
ried Mahaia  Pike,  of  which  union  there  was 
but  one  child,  John  W.  SamuelJ.  Rose  was  born 
in  Ohio,  moving  from  there  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  his  father  died,  and  when  he  reached 
Schuyler  County,  he  had  nothing  in  th 
worldly  assets  to  start  him  upon  his  indopend 
enl  career.  He  attained  to  high  honor  hi  the 
community,  became  one  of  its  well-to-do  and  in- 
fluential farmers,  and  in  politics  held  among 
others  the  office  of  Township  Treasurer.  His 
death  occurred  March  1.  1895,  and  thai  01 
wife.  January  24,    L005. 

The  education  of  John  W.  Rose  was 
in    the    country    schools,    the    public    s« 
Lewistown.    and    the    Western    Normal    College. 
which    he    attended    a     year.       With     these    ad 
vantages  as   a   nucleus,   he  has  been  a   cOEStai  t 
student   of   men  and  events,   and   is  one  Of   th.' 
best   posted   of   the   younger   generation   of   th" 
township.      Following   eh    ■ 
his  school   d  i.vs,  in    IS93  he  engaged  h 
cantile  bu    u<  ss   in   Bluff  <  'ity,   Schu 
his   integrity   and  knowledge  of   his   • 
resulting    in     gratifying    financial     and 
success.     Upon  the  death  o(  hi 
he  sold  out  his  business  to   take   cl  trge         U 
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old  Rose  farm  of  eighty  acres,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  general  farming  and  stock-raising.  Suc- 
cess has  enabled  him  to  increase  his  possessions, 
and  he  now  owns  120  aen  s  in  Section  17.  Curtis 
Township,  Fulton  County,  and  230  acres  in 
Hickory  Township,  Schuyler  County,  the  latter 
of  which  constitutes  his  home  place.  He  raises 
general  produce  and  a  variety  of  stock,  and  his 
farm  land  represents  the  host  possible  develop- 
ment known  to  this  age  of  agriculturists. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Hose  and  Nellie  Cur- 
less  occurred  April  '•>.  1S!)3.  Mrs.  Rose  is 
a  daughter  of  J.  W.  and  Jane  (Mclntyre)  Cur- 
less,  the  former  being  one  of  the  leading  pioneers 
of  Schuyler  County.  Both  are  deceased.  .Air. 
ami  .Mrs.  Rose  have  three  children:  Beatrice, 
Clifford  J.  and  !*•«*>  Alice.  Mr.  Rose  has  a 
strong  and  interesting  personality,  and  inspires 
confidence  in  all  with  whom  he  is  ever  asso- 
ciated. He  is  vigorously  alert  to  the  advantages 
and  responsibilities  of  the  young  men  of  the 
present,  and  contributes  his  share  of  character 
and  determination  and  purpose  to  the  enlight- 
ened community  of  which  he  is  an  integral 
factor.  In  fraternal  circles,  he  is  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic  Order  and  the  M.  W.  A. 

ROSS,  John  H.,  a  prosperous  and  prominent 
farmer  of  Littleton  Township,  Schuyler-  Counfy, 
11!.,  and  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  his  lo- 
cality, was  born  in  Brooklyn  Township,  the 
same  county,  in  July.  1S4S,  a  son  of  Tolbert  and 
Catherine  I  Snyder)  Ross,  natives  of  Kentucky 
and  Virginia,  respectively.  His  paternal  grand- 
parents were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Schuy- 
ler County,  and  here  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  grew  to  manhood,  and  alter  his 
marriage  to  Catherine  Snyder,  followed  farm- 
ing for  several  years  in  Brooklyn  Township. 
Selling  out  Ins  interests  there  about  the  year 
1S51,  Tolbert  Ross  bought  120  acres  of  land  in 
Section  10,  Littleton  Township,  subsequently  pur- 
chasing more  until  bis  farm  comprised  1G0  acres. 
On  this  place  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life, 
-dying  in  October,  1S57,  at  the  age  of  45  years.  In 
1S74,  Ids  widow  became  the  wife  of  John  Beadle, 
of  La  Prairie.  111.,  and  lived  but  a  short  time  after 
her  second  marriage,  passing  away  in  March. 
1875.  By  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  she  had  three  sens  and  six  daughters,  all 
of  whom  are  still  living  except  a  brother,  who 
was  the  fifth  in  order  oi  birth.  In  early  youth. 
John  II.  Ross  received  his  education  in  the 
district  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  as- 
sisting his  mother  on  the  farm  until  the  time  of 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  Beadle.  Following  that 
event,  he  took  charge  of  the  estate  which  he 
afterward  bought.  The  house  originally  stand- 
ing on  the  property  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1S81, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  built  the  present 
frame  dwelling  containing  seven  rooms.  Ho 
also  put  up  a  horse  and  lay  nam.  riled  the 
ground  and  made  other  necessary  improvements. 
until  he  now  has  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the 
county,  adjoining  the  town  of  Littleton  on  the 
.north.      He    is   successfully    engaged   in    general 


t arm ing.  and  in  addition  to  this,  devotes  a  por- 
tion  ol    his    time   to   raising   horsi  «,   cattle   and 
bogs.    All  his  und  'i-takings  have  be  ■:.  at 
v.  ith  profitable  re  alts. 

On  February  lo,  1S75,  Mr.  Ross  was  joined  in 
matrimony  with  Marj  J.  I'vei  who  v 

born    in    Littleton    Township,    Kcbu 
February  0,  1S53.     Mrs.   ;;.,-,   i-  a"  daugln 
John  and  Cassandra    ((  M  \  ...  i 
fives  of  Kentucky,     'j 
took   place   in    Littleton   Township.     Her 

ISOo,  her  •  i  ther  I     .'    ■  ,    l  » 

1S5G.      Besides    .Mary    J.,    tl 

child  who  died  in  infancy.     In  JNS1.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ross  moved  to  Elk  County.  L    :  ..  where  tuej    re- 
mained but  a  short  time,  returning  the   I 
ing   year,    and    since    then    0Ci   t]  ;      ;    tin 
place.     Two  chil  Iron  resulted  fro   .   their  union  : 
del   !>.,  born  November  25.   1S77,  who  is  a  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  i 
located  at    La   L'rairie,  111.;  and  John  Fret 
born   November  20,    IS82,  a    physician  and  sur- 
geon, also  residing  in  that   town. 

Politically,  Mr.  Ross   is  a  Prohibitionist,  and 
has  taken  an  active  and  influential   part 
local  councils  of  his  party,    lie  has  tilled  various 
township  offices  with  notable  efli  ieney,  it    : 
those  of  Collector,  Assessor.  Road  Commi 
and  Justice  of  the  Peace.    He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist    Epi  ;i  oj  al    Chun    ... 
officiated  a,  sup  rintendenl  of  the  Sunday  School 
since  1S9S,  and   Steward  since   1SS0. 

ROSS,  S.  B.,— Schuyler  County  has  no  better 
judge   of   slock    than    S.    B.    Ross,    whose 
four   years    'nave    been    spent    in    Buena    Vista 
Township,  where  he  was  born   March  25,    bbG I, 
and  where  he  now  owns  120  acres  of  land,  and 
operates   six    hundred   acres.     This   enter] 
landsman    is   a    son   of   William    B.    Ross,    from 
whom    he    learned    the    rudiments    of    far 
and  under  whose  careful  guidance  he  w.i    r<         i 
to  a  practical   appreciation   of   his   life   mission. 
lie  was  educated  in  the  district  schools.  Inn   had 
no    advantages    over    those    of  his    schm 
who  have  achieved  less  success  than  himself. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  Mr.  Ross  at- 
tained entire  control  of  the  home  farm,  an  I 
ruary  23.  1SS7,  \.as  united  in  marriage  to  Mary- 
Moore,  daughter  of  John  I>.  Moore,  a  sketch  of 
whose  life  appears  on  another  page  of  this  work. 
Mrs.    Ross   was   born   in   Buena    Vista  Township 

May  20,   1S02,   and.  like  her   husband,   bad  j 

average  advantages  in  her  youth.  Mr.  Ross  set- 
tled on  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Sections  l'2  and  27. 
Buena  Vista  Township,  to  which  he  added  until 
he  owned  120  acres,  lie  built  a  good  cottage  i  n 
the  farm,  and  cleared  about  thirty  acres,  making 
a  beautiful  and  profitable  farming  property.  In 
1S93  he  rented  100  acres  in  Section  -  • 
Ihereon  and  o|  crated  the  san  >.  until   l!X>4.     The 

yet  r   he   began    to  opera! 0  ■■■  n 

re  ise  made  nei  essary  by  hi-  rapid  ri>  ■ 
slock   industry.      Beginning    in    lS'.U,    be 
ized  in   raising,  feeding  and  shipping  cal 
hogs,  and  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  the  larg- 
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est  operators  in  Schuyler  County  He  averages 
about  four  car  loads  each  year,  including  about 
two  hundred  head  ol  hogs,  and  at  present  ho 
has  on  hand  forty-six  nurses.  His  farm  is 
equipped  with  first-class  machinery,  and  genera] 
improvements,  and  in  11)07  he  raised  130  acres 
of  wheat.,  and  ;i>  many  of  corn.  He  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  scientific  feeding,  and  has 
developed  a  system  which  makes  him  one  of  the 
ui'ist  .-mv-Mul  men  in  the  business  in  the  State. 
Notwithstanding  hid  increasingly  large  per- 
sonal responsibility,  Mr.  Hogs  I  ontrihuted 
to  the  well  being  of  the  community  in  many 
ways,  and  lias  filled  several  important  political 
offices.  He  is  uncompromisingly  Democratic, 
and  fraternally  is  identified  with  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross 
are  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  .Mar- 
garet, a  graduate  of  the  Rushvilh  Hi 
was  born  January  30,  1SSS,  and  for  the  past  two 
years  lias  been  a  successful  tea  cut  in  Schuyler 
County;  Winfield  B.,  a  graduate  of  the  high- 
school  class  of  1907,  was  horn  Septi 
1SS9;  John  D.  and  Mary  (twins;,  were  born 
September  25.  1S91  :  Araminta  was  born  January 
3,  1S93;  Beatrice  O.  was  born  in  Septe 
1S93;  and  Samuel  S.  YV.  was  born  June  13.  l'.)05. 

RUNKLE,  James  I.,  a  farmer  of  high  stand- 
ing and  abundant  financial  resources,  an  honored 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  for  thirty  years  a 
much  respected  citizen  of  Littleton  Township, 
Schuyler  County.  111.,  was  burn  iu  Industry  Town- 
ship, McDonough  County,  111.,  October  0,  184L  His 
father  Darius  Run]  le,  was  a  native  of  Cham- 
paign County,  obiu.  and  his  mother,  Anna  M. 
(Waken  Runkle,  was  burn  in  Adams  County. 
Pn.,  near  the  town  of  Gettysburg.  The  paternal 
grandparents.  William  and  Mary  (Pence)  Runkle, 
wen-  Virginians  by  nativity,  while  the  birth  of 
the  grandparents  on  the  maternal  side.  Andrew 
and  Annie  (Wilson)  Walker,  occurred  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1S37,  Darius  Runkle,  father  of 
James  I.,  located  in  Doddsville.  Schuyler  County, 
111.,  and  had  charge  of  the  general  store  of  Sam- 
uel Dodds.  for  about  a  year.  Then  he  'went 
back  to  Ohio,  staying  a  like  period  there,  and 
returning  to  Doddsville.  where  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Anna  M.  Walker,  in  1S40.  He 
made  a  wedding  trip  to  his  native  State  in  a 
covered  wagon,  and  when  the  honeymoon  was 
over,  came  to  Brooklyn  Township,  Schuyler 
County,  and  bought  so  acres  Of  land.  This  he 
sob!  after  awhile,  purchasing  166  acres  in  In- 
dustry Town-hip.  McDonough  County.  There  he 
followed  farming  until  the  fime  of  his  death, 
March  13,  1S96,  at  the  age  of  S3  years.  His 
wife  died  in  1SSG  when  63  years  old.  Darius 
Runkle  was  a  very  extensive  landholder,  one 
of  the  largest  in  Central  Illinois.  His  I 
[Kiss  .Ssions  comprised  •"■.inn'  acres,  includiug 
farms  in  Industry  and  Bethel  Townships,  Mc- 
Donough County.  .  nd  1. in;. -tun  Township,  Schuy- 
ler Comity.  He  was  a  man  of  much  force  of 
character,  and  considerable  prominence  in  agri- 
cultural circles,  and  wielding  a  strong  influence 


in  his  locality.  Politically,  be  was  identified 
with  the  Republican  party.  He  and  his  wife 
had  six  soi  •  .  nd  our  daughters,  of  whom  but 
lour  son,  are  ring,  I  ie  survi>  ing  m  . 
of  the  family,  besides  James  I.,  being  J.  '.'.,  a 
t'arin.r  ,,;'  Littleton  Township:  Charles  W.,  of 
Macomb,  [11.;  and  rge  d.,  who  follows  farm- 
on  be  old  noun  ; il  ice  in  Industry  Tow  nsnip, 
McDonough  County. 

James  1.  Runkle  was  reared  to  the  life  ol  i 
lancer,  and  received  his  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  in  Lewistov  n  (111.)  Sei 
On  August  2,  ]si;i,  he  enlisted,  at  S 
Mo.,  in  Company  A,  Tenth  Regiment,  Missouri 
[ufantry,  and  served  with  his  'g  - 
incut  iu  the  Army  -of  the  Tennessee,  d  ir- 
ing  the  Civil  War.  He  was  within  less  I  lan 
a  dozen  steps  of  the  first  commander  of  his 
•ompany,  Capt.  Homey,  then  Lieutenant  Coin  ■. 
regiment,   when   that  officer  was 

I'.ati i    Champion    Hills.     Mr.    R 

was     mustered     out     of     service,     August     l'4, 
lSG-i,  and  returned  to  the  home  of  his  parents. 
After  hi<  marriage,  he  was  engaged  in  operating 
one  of  his  father's  farms  in  Industry  Township, 
McDonough   County,   until    1S77,.      In   that   year, 
he  moved  to   his  present   location   in   Seel  on    f 
Littleton  Township,  a  little  southwest  of  the  vil- 
la-'- ol    1  ittleton.     All  of  the   improvements  on 
nhn    .    iv li    I    cot    isted     :    160  acres   w  hen 
he  tcuk  possession,  have  been  made  by  him,  and 
dded  to   its  extent,   until  the  property 
r;-c-  :;uo  acres.    The  farm  is  in  superb 
condition,  and  its  owner  has  been  signally  suc- 
cessful in  all  his  undertakings. 

image  of  Mr.  Runkle  took  pine  in 
October,  1871,  at  which  time  Caroline  M. 
Legg  became  his  wife.  Mrs.  Runkle,  a  woman  of 
l'.ic  worthiest  traits  of  charai  ter,  was 
Littleton  Township,  in  December,  1845,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Legg,  a  native  of  Kentucky. 
The  following  children  have  blessed  the  union  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Runkle,  namely:  Ethlyn  (Mrs.  Asa 
Finch),  residing  in  Littleton  Township:  Roy, 
a  resident  of  the  same  township;  Lois  (Mrs. 
Otto  Baxter),  of  McDonough  County,  111.;  Jo- 
seph, v  ho  lives  with  his  parents;  and  Mary,  who 
was  married  to  Randolph  Black,  of  McDonoi  gb 
County. 

In  political  action,  Mr.  Runkle  is  identified 
with  the  Republican  party.  Hi-  religious  connec- 
tion is  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which 
his  wife  also  belongs. 

RUNKLE,  Joseph  C— The  Runkles  came  from 
Germany,  the  grandparents  of  Darius  Run 
ing  drowned  at  sea  on  the  trip  to  Am 
of  the  most  familiar  names  among  the  farmers  ol 
Schuyler    County,     111.,     is    that    of    .1 
■  ':■'  i-  known  throughout  the  c 
large    landed    possessions,    i 
agricultural    operations,    and    abi 
resources.      He    was    bum    in    Industry    Town- 
ship.   MeD iirli    County,    111..    March   ::'.    1<17. 

a     son     of     Darius    and    Ann     Maria. 
Runkle.    pioneer    settlers    of    t!   - 
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ing  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  paternal 
grandparents,  William  and  .Mary  (Pence)  Run- 
kle. lived  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Adam  Walker,  of 
Adams  County,  Penn.,  came  to  Schuyler  County, 
in  IS40,  settled  ou  Mr.  Dodds'  farm.  William  Run- 
kle  was  born  in  Virginia  and  wont  to  Ohio  in  an 
early  day  following  the  trade  of  tanner  until  ISoO, 
came  to  Morgan  County.  111.,  took  up  land, 
lived  there  until  close  of  the  war.  His  wife 
was  burn  in  Virginia,  she  died  at  the  age  of  SO. 
lie  died  at  84.  Darius  Runkle,  was  horn  in 
Champaign  County,  Ohio,  February  10,  1813,  his 
wife  being  a  native  ol  Pennsylvania,  born  in 
Adams  County.  The  lather  worked  at  farming 
two  years  for  S10  per  month,  after  he  reached 
his  majority,  and  was  then  employed  for  a  like 
period  by  his  brother-in-law  as  a  general 
clerk  in  Sidney.  Ohio.  In  the  Spring  of  1837 
he  came  to  Illinois  traveling  by  boat  to  Beards- 
town,  Cass  County,  and  walking  theuce  to  Dodds- 
ville,  Schuyler  County,  being  compelled  to  wade 
through  water  two  miles  of  the  distance  between 
the  two  places.  At  Doddsville,  he  took  charge 
of  the  general  store  conducted  by  Samuel  Dodds, 
and  while  thus  engaged,  entett  d  up  Su  acres  of 
Government  land.  In  1838  he  went  back  to 
Ohio,  and  worked  two  years  in  a  tan  yard,  lie- 
turning  to  Illinois,  lie  sold  the  Government  tract 
and  boughl  100  acres  of  wild  land  in  McDot  n  i 
County,  which  he  cleared  and  improved,  ai  d  o 
which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  May-.  Soon 
alter  his  marriage,  October  12.  1840.  he  moved 
into  a  log  cabin  which  he  bad  built,  living  in  it 
until  1S00,  when  he  o  n  eel  the  fine  new  resi- 
dence which  was  afterwards  his  home  and  which 
was  the  finest  in  McDonough  County,  costing 
S10.O00.0O.  He  started  with  $90,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  borrow  $10  in  order  to  make  up  the  nec- 
essary amount  wherewith  to  enter  up  his  first 
SO  acres.  For  three  years  he  was  a  merchant. 
and  was  at  different  times  engaged  in  various 
lines  of  business,  at  one  time  conducting  a  stage 
route,  in  1843  and  1S44,  he  held  the  office  of 
postmaster  of  Doddsville.  For  many  years  he 
was  supevisor  of  school  boards,  and  together 
with  others,  he  built  the  first  schoolhouse  in  his 
district,  in  McDonough  and  Schuyler  Counties, 
he  was  the  owner  of  more  than  3,000  acres  of 
land  at  the  time  of  his  death.  070  in  Schuyler 
County,  and  1.040  in  McDonough  County. 
Darius  Kunkle  died  March  14.  1890.  his  wife 
having  passed  away  February  1SS!>.  Politically 
be  was  a  Whig.  He  voted  first  for  Henry 
Clay  and  at  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party 
he  voted  for  Fremont.  He  was  a  generous 
public  spirited  citizen,  and  of  noble  character. 
Joseph  C.  Runkle  was  reared  on  the  paternal 
farm  in  McDonough  County.  111.,  and  received  his 
early  education  in  the  district  school  in  the 
neighborhood    of    his    home.      In    due    course    of 

time    (18711.   he  l amo  possessed   of  370  acres 

of  his  father's  ..state  in  Littleton  Township, 
Schuyler  County,  and  100  acres  in  Industry 
Township.  McDonough  County.  On  the  latter 
farm  li arle  his  home,  improving  it.  and  in- 
creasing its  extent  by  purchasing  29i>  acres  more; 


la-  did  own  120  acres  of  timber  land  in  McDon- 
ough County,  but  sold  this  in  l'aoT.  He  now  OWU0 
altog<  tb«  r  c.so  acn  .-■  all  in  on  ■  body.  He  has 
ahvaj  -  bet  u  i  ng  igi  ,i  in  /  tin  ral  farming,  ai  d 
besides  the  cultivation  ol  the  >i  .  raisi  s  a  I  irge 
number   of  hogs,  :  er   year.     He 

also  feeds  many  cattle,  latteniu  each  vear  about 
100  head,     in  the  fall  o  ..it  a  mag- 

nificent residence,  one  of  the  best  in  Schuyler 
County. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Runkle  took   place  Feb- 
ruary -8,   1ST7.  when  lie  was    ivedded   to   Susan 
Little,  who  was  born  in  the  vicinitj  of  liushvillc, 
11!..  May  lb,  is:.:;.    Mr-    i:  .,  :.: 
Robert  and  Eliza    <  Cunningh;  in  I    Lit!  li 
of     Ireland,     her     tallica-     ba\  . 
County  Tyrone.    The  union  i 
and   Susan   Little   has   been 
children,  whose  nam*      an 

Darin.-,    born    February    10,     IS79,    a    ph  a 

iocatcd  at  Industry,  II1.:  Robi  .    i       I  ,  I 
14.     18S0.    a     farmer,    oi     Littleton     Towi    I     i; 
Cassius Wilson,   born    December   '.    1SS2;   David 
Everett,    hem    May    11.    1SS4 ;    William    Lewis, 
born    February    10.    1SS0;    Ben  R;        born 

May  IS.  ISSS;  and  Grace  Mai  I  irn  Novem- 
ber 30,  1.892.  The  last  five  are  .-till  members  of 
the  home  circle. 

Ill  politics.  Mr.  Hankie  i,  id,  iitifii  .1  \  .  :.  .-■ 
Republican  party,  in,  is  not  -  tn  c  in  politii  al 
contests,  lie  is  a  man  of  stro  ig  character  and 
upright  life,  and  is  much  resp  -  d  as  is  also  Ins 
amiable  wile,  a  woman  Of  c.v 
head  and  heart. 

RYAN,  Edward  Joseph  — Of  thai  courageous 
company  known  as  the  very  early  settlers  of 
Schuyler  County,  many  forms  stand  out  in 
clearly  defined  outlin  •,  com]  •  -•  be  ittention 
of  the  present  generation  by  the  force  of  some 
peculiarity  or  exi  ellence,  an  : 
ing  h.r/e  of  year*,  filters  to  us  soim  ■■  lial  of 
that  steadfastness  which  ei  i  them  to  con- 
quer the  wilderness  and  convert  its  resources  to 
the  betterment  of  mankind.  Few  men  of  wealth 
came  hither  to  share  the  discomforts  of  a  trat  s- 
formation  period.  Wealth  stifles  ambition,  and 
patience  rarely  is  its  boon  companion.  These 
men  had  all  to  gain,  and  all  to  snrr  ud  r  to 
those  who  should  succeed  them.  lie  who  could 
do  things  was  a  God-send,  and  the  more  u     :ul 

his  acquirements  the  better.     How  w 

must  have  been  Charles  Ryan  in  the  loneliness  of 
Schuyler  County,  the  establisher  of  one  of  the 
county's  best  known  families,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Edward  Joseph  Ryan,  Circuit  Clerk 
and  Recorder  of  Rushville. 

Charles   Ryan   was   born  on   a    farm    in   Knox 
Cmuty.  Ohio'.  a  son  of  Charles  K.  and  Elizabeth 
Louise    Ryan.      He    war-    roared    to    agriculture, 
anal   v  ben'  old  enough   to  hew   b:<  own   • 
to  Cin 

lie    bad    few    r-1  ithl  - 

splendid  freedom  ol   ch  •'.•  o  tl<-n    il     ■>  many,  and 
■    t;  ud?  d  all  the  oss  country 

from    Cincinnati    to    Schuyli  r    County. 
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kit  of  shoemaker's  tools  on  his  back,  content  to 
bide:  the  unfolding  of  the  future,  and  satisfied 
with  the  present  so  Ions  as  lie  could  fast  or  feast, 
ami  so  long  as  the  night's  blue  curtain  was 
swung  iii  the  sky  for  bis  sleeping  tent.  It  is  not 
known  why  his  journeying  e<  ise.1  at  this  partic- 
ular place,  but  perhaps  the  open  road  had  be- 
come wearisome,  and  besides  lie  bad  the  spirit 
of  the  great  unres!  which  clamors  for  o 
of  hand  and  brain.  When  he  began  to  make 
shoes  in  Itushvillo  the  town  bad  few  houses. 
lmt  he  built  up  a  steady  business,  ami  be  al  o 
engaged  in  brickmaking,  being  the  firs!  to  manu- 
facture brick  in  Rushville.  Me  wa  intimately 
connecti  I  with  the  life  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country,  held  numerous  local  offices, 
and  served  as  one  of  the  guards  at  tin-  time  of 
the  McFadden  hanging  at  the  Crane  Creek  bridge. 
east  or  ltushville.  Mr.  Ryan  lived  to  be  a  very 
old  man,  and  his  wife,  formerly  Margaret  Strong. 
was  spared  to  share  many  years  with  him. 

Edward  Joseph  Ryan  was  horn  on  a  farm  west 
of  Rushville.  April  22,  1S76,  a  sou  of  William 
M.  Ryan,  who  was  born  in  Rushville.  and  who 
was  one  of  the  numerous  progeny  of  the  pioneer 
shoemaker.  Rebecca  Anna  (Miller)  Ryan,  the 
mother  of  Edward  Joseph,  was  bom  in  Decatur, 
111.,  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Martha  E. 
(Baird)  Miller,  natives  respectively  of  Decatur 
and  Louisville.  Ky..  and  grand-daughter  of 
Thomas  Baird  and  Catherh  i  I  Bell  >  Mill 
born  in  Louisville.  Edward  Joseph  attended  the 
country  school  until  it  had  nothing  further  to 
teach  him,  then  graduated  from  the  Rushville 
High  School,  and  also  from  the  three  years- 
course  of  the  Rushville  Normal  Business  Col- 
lege. For  three  years  he  engaged  in  educational 
work  in  Rushville.  and  in  the  meantime  devel- 
oped a  taste  for  politics,  and  through  his  alle- 
giance to  and  support  of  the  Democratic  party, 
was  elected  Circuit  Clerk  and  Recorder,  for 
which  office  he  lias  just  received  re-nomination. 
lie  is  fraternally  conueetod  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  Mr.  Ryan  repre- 
sents the  reliable  material  from  which  the  work- 
ing forces  of  the  immediate  future  are  to  be  re- 
cruited for.  though  having  only  reached  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  he  is  well  established  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  local  affairs,  and  possesses 
those  qualities  of  progression  and  enterprise,  of 
integrity  and  general  worth,  which  bespeak  a 
larger  usefulness  than  he  has  thus  far  achieved. 


RYAN,  Thomas. -No  family  established  in 
Schuyler  County  during  the  'thirties  is  more 
substantially  represented  at  the  present  time 
than  that  of  Charles  Ryan,  father  of  Thomas 
Ryan,  of  whom  extended  mention  is  made  else- 
where in  this  connection.  Mr.  Ryan,  among 
other  claims  upon  the  gratitude  and  approbation 
of  his  successors,  manufactured  the  first  brick  in 
Rushville  Township,  and  also  followed  the  I 
of  shoemaking  for  several  years.  The  mantle  of 
his  energy  and  resourcefulness  has  fallen  on  his 


sous,  and  of  these,  Thomas  Ryan  is  a  successful 
fanner  and  stock  rai  er  ol    ltushville  'I  ■" 

Mr.  Ryan  was  born  October  20,  1S±5,  in  Buena 
Vista  Township.  Schuyler  County,  and  remained 
on  his  fathers  place  until  his  twenty-third  year. 
He  then  married  Ellen  Shields,  a  native  ot  Ohio, 
andsettledon  a  farm  of  his  own,  which  he  since 

t  to  u  high  state  ol  cultival  i 
Ryan's  father  and  mother  came  to  Rushville  in 
1857,  and  the  former,  who  enlisted  in  the  L'niou 
Army  as  a  member  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Nineteenth  Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteer  Infan- 
try, died  \  bile  in  the  service.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryan 
are  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  Mar- 
tin. Josie,  Homer,  Minnie,  Herman,  Clareuce, 
Lillie  and  Lena.  Mr.  Ryan  is  a  Democrat,  in 
polities,  and  has  held  the  otlice  of  Supervisor  of 
his  township,  lie  is  a  progressive  farmer,  well 
informed  on  current 4 events,  and  a  stanch  pro- 
moter of  all  that  tomis  to  the  greater  enlighten- 
ment of  the  community. 

SARGENT,  Charles  E.,  who  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  thorough,  painstaking  and  sys- 
tematic farmers  and  stock  raisers  ol  Buena  Vista 
Township,  Schuyler  County,  111.,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  worthiest  citizens  of  his. locality,  was  born 
in  Rushville  Township,  Schuyler  Con...  one 
mile  east  of  Rushville,  September  12,  1805.  He 
is  a  son  of  .loon  and  Sarah  1  Potter  1  Sargent, 
both  natives  ,,f  Hastings.  England.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  also  an  Englishman,  died  in  the 
land  of  his  birth.  His  son  John  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  One 
of  the  Rotters,  the  mother  of  Charles  F.  and 
one  of  her  sisters  were  the  ones  who  made  their 
in  the  United  States.  John  Sargent,  the 
,  two  brothers  who  lost  their  lives  from 
wounds  received  in  battle  while  serving  in  the 
British  army.  John  Sargent.  Jr.,  made  his  ad- 
vent in  this  country  in  1S58,  coming  to  Schuyler 
County.  11!..  and  locating  in  Rushville,  where  lie 
entered  the  employ  of  Little  ..V  Ray.  After  re- 
maining with  this  firm  for  a  while,  he  31  tl  ed  on 
a  farm  in  Buena  Vista  Township,  when  be  was 
engaged  in  tilling  the  soil  for  a  number  of  years. 
On  retiring  from  active  pursuits  he  -pent  bis 
days  with  Charles  F.  and  another  sen.  .lames. 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  January  5,  10O4.  His 
wid  iw  survived  him  a  short  time,  pa- 
September  11.  1905.  The  father  was  a  very  in- 
dustrious and  upright  man.  and  was  a  d  vout 
Christian,  as  was  also  the  mother,  both  boil  g 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  lat- 
ter was  sorely  afflicted  for  a  long  period,  but 
bore  her  sufferings  with  pious  fortitude  and  res- 
ignation. They  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  were  born  in  England,  and 
five  in  Schuyler  County.  Of  the  entire  family. 
eleven  are  now  living.  Elizabeth,  the  fourth  child. 
having  died  when  seventeen  years  old,  and  Ann. 
the  seventh,  al  the  age  of  ei  bt<  en  yars.  Those 
surviving  are:  Sarah,  wife  of  Frank  Graff,  a 
retired  farmer  of  Good  Hope.  McD 
111.:  John,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  i  • 
ton  Township.  Schuyler  County;  Mary,  wife  ol  a 
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resident  of  Englev.ood  (.Chicago,!  ;  Hannah,  who 
married  A.  J.  Tolliu,  a  resident  ut  Pasadena, 
Cal. ;  Thomas,  who  follows  farming  iu  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cortland,  Nob.;  George,  who  is  living  iu 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  William,  a  farmer  whose  home 
is  near  Adrian,  Hancock  County,  I)!.;  James, 
whose  farm  is  in  Oakland  Township,  Schuyler 
County;  Caroline,  who  became  Ibc  wife  of  Jo- 
siali  Whitehead,  a  fanner  residing  near  1\ 
Iowa;  Charles  i:.:  and  Ethel,  who  was  married 
to  Edwin  Armour,  a  farmer,  of  Buena  Vista 
Township.  Politically,  the  father  of  this  family 
was  identified  with  the  Democratic  party. 

In  boyhood,  Charles  E.  Sargent  attended  school 
near  his  home  in  a  schoolhouse  that  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of 
the  Ross  district  sghool,  in  Buena  Vista  Town- 
ship. During  the  greater  portion  of  his  youth 
he  was  kept  at  home  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
jcare  upon  bis  parents,  remaining  with  them  un- 
til the  time  of  his  marriage.  After  that  event  he 
followed  farming  on  rented  laud  for  about  twelve 
years,  when  he  rented  the  farm  of  300  acres  in 
Section  14,  Buena  Vista  Township,  which  he  has 
since  conducted.  His  farming  operations  have 
been  very  successful,  and  in   feeding  live  stock, 

especially,    the   results   of   his   labors   have    I u 

profitable.  He  has  turned  off  from  150  to  200 
hogs  each  year;  and  about  tony  head  of  cattle 
at  intervals  of  two  years.  Tor  stock  or  feeding 
purposes,  he  prefers  the  Black  or  short-horn 
breed.  He  raises  100  acres  in  small  -rain  yearly, 
and  a  like  acreage  of  corn.  He  is  the  owner  of  a 
fine  prairie  land  farm  of  eighty  acres  in  Guthrie 
County,  Iowa,  all  tillable.  By  bis  diligent  appli- 
cation to  work  and  his  strict  integrity,  he  has 
won  the  implicit  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he 
has  bad  business  relations,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
model  farmer  and  an  exemplary  member  of  the 
community.  , 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Sargent  took  place  Octo- 
ber 27.  1SS7,  on  which  date  he  was  wedded  to 
Catherine  R.  Young,  who  was  born  in  Wilming- 
ton. Del.,  March  13,  IS64.  .Mrs.  Sargent,  a  wo- 
man of  most  excellent  traits  of  character,  is  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Margaret  (MeFeeters) 
Young.  In  1S77,  she  came  to  Schuyler  County 
with  her  parents,  who  settled  on  a  farm  in  Buena 
Vista  Township,  where  Mr.  Young  still  lives.  His 
wife  departed  this  life  in  January,  1905.  He- 
sides  .Mrs.  Sargent,  they  bad  two  other  children, 
namely:  John,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  in 
Buena  Vista  Township,  and  Martha  B„  who 
takes  care  of  her  father's  domestic  affairs.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sargent  have  four  children,  as  follows: 
Paul,  born  February  19,  1SS0,  and  living  with 
his  parents;  Clarence,  born  February  15,  1891; 
Lillian,  born  June  10,  1S92 ;  and  Harold,  born 
August  11,  1S95.  All  were  born  in  Rushville 
Township,  the  birth  of  Lillian  and  Claren 
curring  in  the  same  house  where  their  father 
was  born,  and  which  is  known  as  "the  old  toll 
gate."  The  parents  of  this  family  are  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Rushville.  Iu 
his  political  attitude.  Mr.  Sargent  has  never 
been  a  strict  partisan,  using  bis  judgment  freely 


in  the  exercise  <  t!  the  elective  franchise,  and  lat- 
terly voting  the  Prohibition  ticket.     He  is  a  man 
of  genial  temperament   and    very   si   reeabl 
ners,  and  all  who  have  become  closely  acquainted 
with  him  may  be  counted  ou  a     hi     L'riei  lis. 

SCHENCK,  Myron  Clark,  M,  D.,  a  well  known 
physician,  of  Rushville,   111.,  whose  solid  profes- 

-  !     attainments    and    Ski         I     |        tice     have 

won  for  him  a  high  standing  in  the  city  and  its 
environs,  was  born  in  Fulton  County,  111.,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  Is,:;,  a  sou  of  M.  1'.  and  Mary  C.  (Mc- 
Laren i    Seheuck,    both    nai  ives    ■      tl    -    tty. 

In  early  youth  l>r.  Schenck  received  bis  prelim- 
inary education  in  the  pul schools  oi  Bushnell, 

McDonougb  County,  11!.,  after  which  lie 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  and  graduating  from  '.bat  institution 

in   IS95.     I!-  at  <■  commenced  the  practice  of 

his  profession  at  Littleton,  lib.  and  during  the 
ame  year  moved  to  Rushville,  where  be  estab- 
lished bis  ollice,  and  has  since  remained.  He 
has  acquired  a  large  and  successful  practice,  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  an  1  re- 
liable physicians  in  Schuyler  County.  Dr. 
Schenck  was  married  in  lHO'i  to  Martha  L.  Wil- 
son, who  was  horn  in  Fulton  County.  111.,  „where 
she  received  her  education  in  the  public  schools. 
Their  union  has  bei  ti  the  source  of  two  children, 
namely:  Olivia  and  Paul.  As  an  individual,  a 
citizen  and  a  mi  dical  pra<  titioner,  the  record  of 
Dr.  Seheuck  is  of  the  highest  character. 

SCHULTZ,  Judge  Hermann  C— The  long,  hon- 
orable and  useful  career  of  Judge  Hermann  C. 
Schultz  must  ever  elicit  admiration  and  com- 
mendation from  all  true  appreciators  oi  the  fun- 
damental qualities  which,  nurtured  through  the 
centuries  of  the  German  fatherland,  and  trans- 
ferred through  migration  to  the  more  virile  op- 
portunities of  America,  constitute  the  best  quali- 
ties in  citizenship  which  communities  have  to 
offer.  Judge  Schultz  has  grown  old  iu  the  field 
Of  agriculture  and  politics,  and  has  inscribed 
bis  name  indelibly  upon  the  history  oi  Schuyler 
County. 

Born  in  HolHeburg,  Prussia.  October  2.  1S32, 
Hermann    C.    Schult:     i  n    ■•(   Johann    and 

Elizabeth  (Felech)  Schultz.  the  former  of  whom 
was  a  sugar  refiner  in  Germany,  and  diedabout 
1S-16.  The  wife,  who  survived  him  until  1858, 
brought  her  family  to  America  in  1S52,  and 
spent  the  last  days  of  her  life  in  Texas.  Her- 
mann C.  received  a  common  school  education  in 
his  native  land,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  ap 
prenticed  to  a  baker  for  three  years,  thereafter 
working  as  a  journeyman  in  different  parts  of 
Germany  lor  two  years.  Attracted  by  the  reports 
that  came  to  him  fom  this  side  the  water,  he  set 
sail  from  Hamburg,  and  after  two  mi  uths  upon 
the  sea  arrived  in  Galveston.  Tex.,  where  he 
was   variously    emploj   il    until    1S.TT.  i    i 

came  to  5  lin;  ler  (  onntj  and  engaged  in  farming 
ii  '  I     '      ry  Toi 

bis   home.      He   at    first    tented    land,    but 
bought  forty  acres,  to  which  be  added  until  he 
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owned  2G3  acres.  The  development  of  this  prop- 
erty represented  his  life  ambition,  and  was  ac- 
complished   with    the    patience,    skill    and    g l 

judgment  for  which  the  Teuton  is  justly  famed. 
Eventually  Lie  sold  the  larger  part  of  his  land 
holdings  and  returned  to  the  forty  acres  orig- 
inally purchased,  which  now  is  his  home.  From 
l.v.n  until  1006  he  conducted  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Sheldon  Grove,  and  was  also  Postmaster 
of  the  village.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in  retire- 
ment. 

While  in  Houston,  Tex.,  March  5,  1854,  Mr. 
Schultz  was  united  iu  marriage  to  Anna  llendeu- 
reich,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  daughter  of 
Adam  Hendenreich,  who.  upon  his  first  trip  to 
America,  was  shipwrecked  in  mid-ocean,  and, 
climbing  to  the  top  of  a  mast,  hung  there  for 
two  days  ere  he  was  rescued.  Mr.  Heudenreicb 
eventually  located  in  Houston,  Tex.  and  soon 
alter  enlisted  in  the  Mexican  War.  Having  left 
his  wife  and  lour  sons  and  one  daughter  in  the 
old  country,  he  was  joined  by  them  in  1S40,  and 
locating  in  Schuyler  County,  engaged  in  farming 
until  his  death  in  1S59.  Simon  Hendenreich,  one 
of  his  sons,  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Third  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  his  son  Fred 
was  a  member  of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schultz  are  the  parent?  of  the  following 
children:  Harmon  TL.  who  resides  near  Table 
Grove.  111.;  Charles  E.,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years:  Julius  C. ;  Callie.  widow  of  George 
Flinn,  and  mother  of  two  childroi  :  Laura,  de- 
ceased; Emma,  wife  of  J.  A.  Hreen.  of  Peoria, 
and  mother  of  one  child:  Ferdina,  married  to 
Helen  Kelly,  and  living  in  Peoria  ;  Nellie,  de- 
ceased; and  Peter,  married  to  Daisy  Reed,  and 
living  on  his  father's  home  farm.  Judge  Schultz 
and  wife  have  been  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  since  1SG0,  and  have  been  act- 
ive in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  both  church 
and  Sunday  school.  All  of  their  children  are 
connected  with  the  same  church,  and  all  are 
young  people  of  character  and  ability,  having 
been  trained  with  due  regard  to  their  position 
as  useful  men  and  women  of  their  respective 
communities. 

Many  t>f  the  most  vivid  memories  of  Judge 
Schultz  are  connected  with  his  life  as  a  soldier 
of  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War.  Xo  braver 
fighter  ever  shouldered  a  gun  or  shared  in  the 
terrible  experiences  and  privations  of  warfare. 
Enlisting  in  Company  F.  One  Handed  and  Eighth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  Auzust.  1862. 
he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  at  Vicksburg. 
Mi-s„  in  August,  1S65.  having  participated  in 
all  of  the  battles  of  bis  regiment,  and  escaped 
without  wounds,  illness  or  imprisonment.  The 
One  Hundred,  and  Eighth  was  one  of  the  most 
active  regiments  of  the  war.  and  its  soldiers  were 
rarely  far  from  the  fighting  line.  It  won  many 
distinctions,  and  Air.  Schultz,  for  bravery,  was 
promoted  from  private  to  Second  Lieutenant.  His 
account  of  the  war  is  both  instructive  and  inter- 
esting, and  like  all  faithful  weavers  of  the  blue, 
he  delight-  to  live  over  again  the  incidents  which 
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and   exciting   period 


Early  in  life  Mr.  Schultz  became  interested  in 
Democratic  politics,  and  a  reflection  of  his  abil- 
ity and  honesty  exists  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
idled  practically  all  of  the  township  otlices,  in- 
cluding that  ol  srp<  rvisor  for  ten  years.  He 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  tweuty  years,  and 
iu   1800  was  nominated   for  County   Judge  and 

elected    by    a     large    majority,    holding    the    ollice 

tour  years.  During  that  time  he  demonstrated  a 
high  order  of  justice  and  wisdom,  bis  decisions 
suffering  but  one  reversal,  and  all  others  stand- 
ing the  test  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  stale. 
His  term  expired  December  1.  1804,  and  he  there- 
upon engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  us  here- 
tofore staled.  Judge  Schultz  has  the  substan- 
tial and  dependable  qualities  which  win  long 
friendships,  long  tenure  of  office  and  continuous 
influence  for  good.  Even  his  private  life  has  iti 
enduring  compensations,  for  he  recently  cele- 
brated his  golden  wedding,  receiving  renewed 
assurance  of  the  gratitude  and  good  will  of  the 
community  hi  so  faithfully  and  wisely  has 
served.  He  represents  that  class  of  German 
American  citizen-  who.  while  retaining  the  ac- 
cent and  general  characteristics  of  their  nation. 
yet  enter  with  heart  and  soul  into  the  most  dan- 
gerous as  well  as  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
demands  of  their  adopted  country.  Judge  Schultz 
has  been  a  M  uson  for  in. my  yeai  -,  being  a  mem- 
ber ol  the  Astoria  (111.)  Lodge,  and  is  also 
member  of  Schuyler  Lodge  Xo.  209,  Knights  of 
Pythias. 

SCOTT,  Thomas  W.,  M.  D.— The  life  of  a  faith- 
ful and  conscientious  physician  is  burdened  with 
serious  responsibilities  and  heavy  cares.  If  ani- 
mated by  the  ideal  spirit  of  his  profession,  he 
musl  necessarily  carry  with  him,  night  and  day, 
a  chivalrous  sympathy  with  the  suffering  of  bis 
patients  and  a  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  correct- 
ness of  his  diagnoses,  the  efficiency  of  hi-  path- 
ological method-  and  the  probable  results  in 
each  case  of  severe  sickness.  As  a  counteractive 
of  this  mental  friction  and  anxiety,  he  has  a 
consciousness  that  the  general  results  of  his  daily 
ministration  is  the  alleviation  of  pain,  checking 
of  the  ravages  of  disease  and  saving  a  human 
life. 

Such,  doubtless,  is  the  long  continued  expe- 
rience of  the  worthy  gentleman  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  biographical  record. 
and  who  i<  a  prominent  resident  of  Rushville, 
Schuyler  County,  111.,  where  he  is  successfully 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  For 
almost  a  -.-ore  of  years  Dr.  Scott  has  practiced 
medicine  in  Rushville,  and  has  achieved  a  degree 
of  success  possible  only  to  the  man  of  clear!.. 
defined  purpose,  with  unbounded  faith  in  himself 
ami  bis  work.  The  doctor  is  a  native  of  Scott 
County.   K  was  born  April   IS.   1848, 

the  sen  of  Tie. mas  \\"e-t  and  Catharine  I  Fitzger- 
ald) Scott,  natives  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky, 
respectively.  His  paternal  grandparents  were 
Amos  and   Nancy   A.    (West)    Scott,  whose  birth 
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occurred  in  Maryland.  At  least  three  genera- 
tions of  his  family  pursued  their  various  occu- 
pations in  Maryland,  his  father  having  been 
born  in  Montgomery  County,  in  that  State,  in 
1S0S,  and  his  grandfather,  Anius  Scott,  in  1777. 
His  grandmother,  Nancy  A.  (West)  Scott,  and 
his  paternal  great  grandparent  .  William  and 
Margaret  (Davisj  Scott,  were  natives  ol  the 
same  State.  On  the  maternal  sidy  his  grand- 
parents wev.e  Jesse  and  Lucretia  (Sheller)  Fitz- 
gerald, the  tormer  born  in  Virginia  and  the  lat- 
ter a  native  of  Hagerstown.  Md.,  and  his  mater- 
nal great-grandpareuts  were  William  and  Cath- 
erine (Neville  i  Fitzgerald.  The  family  moved 
to  Scott  County,  Ky.,  in  lSl-i,  when  Thomas  \V.. 
Sr..  was  six  years  old,  locating  near  Georgetown 
where  the  lad  grew  to  maturity,  and  where  he 
was  married  to  Catherine  Fitzgerald,  of  Les  .  • 
ton.  In  is:;-.  Dr.  Scott's  father  came  to  Buena 
Vista  Township.  Schuyler  County,  111.,  then  a 
sparsely  settled  locality,  in  the  upbuilding  of 
whi.-i;  he  was  destined  to  become  a  practical  and 
substantial  factor.  His  days  passed  with  th  • 
usual  tasks  and  diversions  of  the  progressively 
inclined  landowner,  and  his  death  occurred  Jan- 
uary 22,  1SS5,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 
Dr.  Scott  obtained  his  primary  education  iu 
the  public  schools  of  Schuyler  County,  and  his 
classical  training  at  Monmouth  (111.)  College. 
In  1SS1  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under 
the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  G.  P.  Knapp,  of  Mount 
Vernon,  Mo.,  and  afterward  attended  lectures  at 
the  Missouri  Medical  College  in  St.  Louis,  from 
which  lie  was  graduated  in  .March.  1SS4.  During 
the  next  year  he  practiced  medicine  in  Mount 
Vernon,  Mo.,  and  then  moved  to  Rushville,  which 
has  since  been  his  home,  and  where  he  has  built 
up  a  remunerative  practice.  He  was  appointed 
County  Physician  in  1902,  and  has  held  other 
positions  of  importance  commensurate  with  his 
professional  skill.  He  was  member  of  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  Rushville  Township 
for  two  year.-,  and  is  now  President  of  the 
Board  of  United  States  Pension  Examiners.  Po- 
litically, he  is  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  Demo- 
cratic principles.  Dr.  Scott  is  a  sympathetic, 
earnest  man,  striving  to  attain  the  best  ideals  of 
his  profession,  and  applying  his  knowledge  with 
rare  discretion  and  excellent  results. 

SETTLES,  Gilderoy. — An  example  of  inspiring 
adaptation  to  the  agricultural  life,  an  expression 
■of  that  resource,  business  insight,  unremitting 
industry,  wise  investment,  keen  -rasp  of  the  po- 
litical, social  and  -literal  situation,  and  shrewd 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  lifts  a  man 
to  the  highest  country  achievement  and  useful- 
ness, is  found  in  the  career  of  Gilderoy  Settles, 
a  retired  resident  of  Rushville,  who  in  youth 
know  but  moderate  advantages,  and  in  later  life 
is  the  owner  of  0S0  acres  of  farm  lands,  besides 
several  town  lots  and  dwellings  in  Schuyler 
County,  and  320  acres  of  prairie  land  in  Clark 
County.  Kan.  The  acquisition  of  these  valuable 
holdings  has  heen  gradual  and  legitimate,  and  in 
his    accomplishment    the   owner    sends    out    from 


his  own   to   the  lives  of   those  around   him   the 

'""■-'    «'hol(  > an  I         eliceut  i  ement 

This  e\  soldier  of  the  L'nion  and  oV-n  ;,,_,  lrav. 
e'er  lias  spi  ui  more  th  m  half  a  cei  lur.v  of  his 
!: ■'■  in  thi  county,  and  in  Uusln  ille  i  ownsbip 
lias  bought  and  sold  more  land  than  any  other 
dweller  within  its  borders.  No  one  I  is  con- 
tributed more  suhstautiallj  to  the  n...  .  i  a  ol  to- 
''•■'  history,  ;.  cter,  put  pi  .... 

tegrity  ol  this  pan  of  Illinois. 

A   native  of  Kurtin  Township.  Fulton  County, 
Hi.,   Mr.    Settles    was   born    November    1  t.    1S37. 
a  son  of  William  Settles    \  :   .    :    i 
joun  eyed  overland   to  the  v.  ilderni 
County.    111.,  about    IS27.     To   his   t'roi     er  cabin 
William   Scales  brought   a   wife,   formerly   Miss 
Moody,  and  here  wore  born  two  chili 
and    .Ionian    ('.,    both    of    whom    survived    their 
mother's  death   in  Greene  County.     Mr.   Settles 
habitation    to   Fulton    c,  uuty,    111., 

Jiboiit   i  -•'»:.  aid  iii  ic  was  united  in  i 'Wage  to 

lY:_\.y  Carlock,  who  became  the  mother  of  the 
follov  n .-  i  hildren  :  Polh  Ann.  who  died  in 
Schuyler  County,  and  whose  husband.  Abram 
Weddle.  died  in  Iowa  ;  David  J.,  a  soldier  of  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  War.  who  died  at  Helena. 
Ark.,  and  whose  body  was  sent  home  tor  burial; 
Serena,  deceased  wife  of  Setb  Griggs,  of  Clin- 
ton. Mo.:  Penina,  wife  of  John  Strawshauu'h,  a 
farmer  of  Table  Grove  Township,  McDonough 
County,  li!.;  [<']  t,  di  ased  wife  ol  John 
Flint;    and    Josiah,    who    died    at    S,-dal;a.    Mo.. 

1  >'  -  o:.e„M.     L-S_      ,90g_        T,,e     motuer    ,,,'     tnose     chi]. 

dren  died  in  Fulton  County,  and  about  1S50  Mr. 
Settles  located  in  Browning  Township.  Schuyler 
County,  from  whence  he  moved  to  Morgan 
County,  111.,  where  his  death  occurred  about 
1SGS. 

The  environment  of  Gilderoy  Settles  in  Fulton 
County  was  extremely  crude,  and  now  that  suc- 
cess has  abundantly  crowned  his  efforts,  no 
memory  is  so  dear  to  him  as  that  of  the  crack- 
ling log  in  the  fireplace,  the  dim  light  of  the 
tallow  dip,  the  school  house  on  the  bill,  the  river 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  mill  wheezing 
away  the  days  in  its  mission  0f  food  grinding. 
His  undeveloped  strength  was  .only  taxed  with 
the  hard  and  exacting  dutii  5  of  the  home  farm, 
yet  in  the  open  he  developed  a  fine  constitution 
and  healthy  ambitions,  also  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  (li.'niiy  and  nobility  of  the  calling  of  his 
sires.  He  was  .about  fourteen  years  old  when 
he  can  e  with  his  father  to  Schuyler  County  in 
the  early  'fifties  and  lie  continued  to  live  at  home 
until  his  marriage,  in  1S.TT,  to  Penina  Tracy, 
who  was  b.rn  in  Fulton  Comity.  111..  May  14, 
1S35,  a  dautrhter  of  Lyman  Tracy,  a  native  of 
New  York  state,  and  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Fulton  County.  With  his  wjfe  Mr.  Settles 
established    a    home   on    oislitj     acres    of    unim 

Browning  Tov    ■!■'■ 
paid  n   dollar  an  a    ■■.  •'       ■  ■  .  Sugar 

Cre<  k.  ;    ,:       o       I     v  im  thai   a  Mod  much 

to  the  value  ai  d  pr  no  I  if  his  farm.  His  first 
homo  was  a  log  cabin  of  small  dimensions,  but 
comfortable  withal  for  those  days,  and  here  was 
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born   his  son.   Leander,   May   2S,   1S5D,   and   bis 
daughter,  Fh  r  utinc,  .March  31,  1SG5.     Li 
whose  sketch  appears  in  another  section  o 
work,    iiiarrii  .1    J«  ssio    Itebmai  .    :  ml    they    li  ive 
four  children:   Harry,  Anna,   lliliah,  and  Lura. 
He  is  now  a  retired  farmer  living  in  Rushville. 
The    daughter    Florei  tine,    inarm* 
Milby,    Liitd   they    live   on   a    farm    in    Rusl 
Township,  with  a  family  of  three  children:  Ger- 
trude,   Ruth   and  Edward. 

With  that  commendable  zeal  which  has  charac- 
terized all  01    bis  iife  undertakings,   Mr.  Settles 
eulisted,    Uai-ch  15,  1SG5,  in  Company   I,  Third 
Illinois  Cavalry,  for  one  year,  and  was  sent   to 
Springfield,  111.,  and  to  Eastport,  Miss.,  n 
ing  there  until  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomat- 
tox, April  II,  1603,  five  da;  ■  the  assassina- 
tion   of    ['resident     Lincoln.      From    there    the 
soldiers  were  sent  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  thence 
to  .St.  Tan!.  Minn.,  where  they  went  into  camp 
at  Fort  Snelling.     One  morning  early  the: 
ordered   out   after  the   Indians,   whom   they   i  in 
to  Devil's  Lake  and  our  of  the  Territory. 
bad    many   opportunities   to    fish   and   hunt,    'nut 
finally  wen    ordered  back  to  Fort  Snellii  .. 
charged  and  sent  to                       111.,  where  they 
were    mustered   out   of    the    service.     It'  : 
to  bis  cabin  on  Sugar  Creek,  Mr.  Settles 
of  the  birth  of  bis  daughter,  Florentine,  during 
bis  absence,  and  he  again  took  up  the  burdi  u  of 
farming,   wielding   with  ren       d  vigor 
plements  of  husbandry  with  peace  and  good  fel- 
lowship. 

In  18G7  Mr.  Settles  changed  Ins  homo  to  a 
farm  of  ISO  acres  in  Browning  Township,  a 
rough  timbered  property  that  left  much 
desired  in  the  way  of  improvement.  Here  was 
born  April  l-i,  1S6G,  his  son,  Walter  Logan,  who 
married  Nola  Robeson,  is  now  a  farmer  in  Rush- 
ville  Township,  and  has  six  children— Earl, 
Ralph,  Melvin,  Mani'ord,  Edith  and  Edna;  Dora, 
born  August  S,  1S70,  is  wife  of  William  Carry, 
and  mother  of  Clyde  B.  and  Charles  Cany: 
Charles  R.,  bom  December  29,  1ST:'.,  married 
Myrtle  Simpson,  and  lives  on  a  farm  in  Rush- 
ville  Township;  Orpha,  born  July  12,  ISTd,  on 
the  farm  where  Adam  Rebmau  now  lives,  and 
who  is  the  wife  of  William  Phillips,  and  mother 
of  four  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
those  living  being  Ibanda  and  Hildreth  Eva.  In 
1875  Mr.  Settles  sold  his  farm  and  bought  land 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Rebrnan.  His  Wife  died  Octo- 
ber 1G,  1S02.  She  was  a  noble  and  lovable  wo- 
man, possessed  a  host  of  friends,  and  was  sadly 
miss.,!  by  her  immediate  family  and  by  many 
who  had  known  the  charm  of  her  personal  sym- 
pathy and  hospitality.  December  2-"i,  1S05,  Mr. 
Settles  married  Clara  Elizabeth  Zeigler,  who 
was  born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  January  31,  1S64, 
a  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Rebecca  Zeigler.  both 
of  whom  still  live  in  the  Quaker  State.  Mr. 
Zeigler  is  n  machinist  by  occupation,  and  during 
the  war  was  employed  by  the  Government  as  a 
bridge  builder,  and  also  assisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Fort  Monroe.     Calvin  Zeigler,  a  brother 


of  Mrs.  Sell  •  s,  is  a  prosperous  farmer  in  Brown- 
ing Township. 

Having  abandoned  for  all  time  the  responsibil- 
:  his  wife  started 
I  era  jo 

s  Pi'iik,        nitou,  the  Gard<  u 
of  the  G<  d  other  pi  interest  in  < 

orado,  thereafter  ext  i  Crip  to  Los  An- 

geles,  San    Francisco,  and  other  points  in  Cali- 
fornia,    li  ■  ■  ■■   • 
observations  as  a  traveler  were  enjoyed  by  ins 
many  friends  in  Rushville  and  Schuyler  Cou 
through    the   publication   of    letters    writb 

ud    i  ublisln  d    in    the    Citizen    and   other 
home  papers.     Return  ug  to  mnty  that  has 

u  tor  so  many  years. 
Mr.  s  les  look  up  his  abode  in  his  present  de- 
lightful res  Ji  Eferson  Street,  I 
which  he  had  purchased  in  I00G,  and  in  which 
on  March  10,  1W07,  he  began  ■  i-ss  arduo 
than  he  hitherto  had  lived.  This  home  is  pre- 
racious  and  accomplished  wife, 
.               ids  the  art  ot  rendering   ■ 

around    her,    and    who    is    highly    es- 
tei       •■    :  .-    all  who  are  privileg  >d    to   enj  i 
Besides    his    home,    Mr.    S 
owns  tweli     i  town  lots  and  three  dwi 

i:  le,  three  lots  in  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  aud 

eleven    lots    in  Beardstown,   111.     In   all   he   has 

i         Rushvi       Township,   1.200 

record   upapproached   by   auy 

ir  an  acre  in  gold  for  his 
first  farm,  going  in  debt  for  a  part  of  i  . 
his  last  land  i   •  paid  §12  and  now  re- 

No  liner  or  more  pro- 

.  iperty  is  to  be  found  in  thi    i 
West,  due  principally  to  the  careful  metho 
lization  and  general  cultivate 
served  by  the  owner. 

ii  g  so  umistakably  the  faculty  of  accu- 
mulation, Mr.  Settles  naturally  has  gravitated 
towards  hanking,  and  is  one  of  the  stockh  .  rs 
of  the  Bank  of  Schuyler  County.  Pol  I 
is  a  Republican,  but  no  partisan,  and  no  amount 
of  persuasion  has  eaused  him  to  invade  the 
ranks  of  office  holders.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Colonel  Horney 
Post,  and  prominent  at  reunions  and  general  i  ast 
undertakings.     Personally,    a    genial,    i 

and  forceful  man.  Mr.  Settles  has  won 
and  kept  friends  all  along  his  vigorous  and  pur- 
poseful life,  and  everywhere  that  he  is  known, 
is  regarded  as  an  excellent  neighbor,  loyal 
interesting  companion  and  dependable  country 
gentleman. 

SETTLES,  Leander,  who  may  fitly  be  classed 
amen,'  the  most  prosperous  and  substantial  farrn- 
eni  of  Rushville  Township,  Schuyler  County.  111., 
and  one  of  the  leading  citizen-  oi 
was     hern     in     Browning     Township,     v 
Con     s     HI"  May  2S.    IS59,  a   sen  of  G. 
ron.na     Settles,     natives    of    Illinois.       I;. 
youth    Mr.   Softies   attended  the   MtZi 
and  when  his  father  moved  to  Frederick  Town- 
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ship,  continued  his  school  attends!]  ee  there.     In 

removal  to  Rushville,  and  has  since  made  his 
home  in  Rushville  Township.  After  his  mar- 
riage, .Mr.  Settles  bought  a  farm  \i  eighty  a<  its 
in  Rushville  Township,  on  which  he  remained 
until  LSUS,  when  he  sold  his  land,  buying  eighty 
acres  in  Sections  23  and  27,  in  the  same  town- 
ship. There  he  made  improvements  by  rear- 
ranging, putting  out  Iruit  and  ornamental  trees. 
shrubbery,  etc.  Llavii  g  an  ambition  to  spread 
out  and  farm  on  a  larger  scale,  he  rented  out 
his  little  farm  and  in  the  spring  at  MiO'4.  moved 
to  the  SCO-acre  farm  of  his  lather,  equipped 
himself  with  plenty  of  good  teams  and  machin- 
ery, and  by  raisins  a  good  grade  of  stock,  espe- 
cially bogs,  made  a  sieve-s  in  the  operation  of 
this  tract  of  land,  ana  was  recognized  by  the 
people  of  the  community  as  one  oi  the  uiosl  en- 
terprising, progressive  and  successful  farmers 
in  the  township.  In  the  year  19<»o  he  sold  the 
part  of  his  farm  lying  in  Section  2"\  for  $125  per 
acre,  and  bought  a  quarter-section  in  Beadle 
County,  S.  Dak.,  for  ?21  per  acre.  This  farm  he 
kept  one  year,  when  he  disposed  of  it  at  $29 
per  acre  and  invested  in  eighty  acres  of  land 
lying  in  Section  26.  Rushville  Township,  which 
makes  120  acres  owned  by  him  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Settles  was  married.  May  0.  1885,  to  Jessie 
R.  Rebman,  who  was  born  in  Browning  Town- 
ship, Schuyler  County.  March  li,  1£  a  d 
ter  of  Adam  and  Lavinia  Rebman.  The  father 
of  Mrs.  Settles  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Schuy- 
ler County.  Four  children  were  the  issue  of  this 
union,  as  follows:  Harvev  It.,  born  August  9, 
1SSG;  Annie  L.,  born  March  29.  1SSS;  Hilah 
Penina,  horn  .Tune  20.  ISO!  :  and  Lura  Irene, 
born  December  IS,  IS!  T.  Harvey  R..  who  is  a 
fanner  in  Rushville  Township,  was  married  to 
Nora  Garrison.  June  19,  1904,  and  they  have 
two  children — Madeline  C.  born  December  30, 
1904,  and  Harold,  born  October  20,  1906.  Annie 
L.  is  the  wife  of  Ralph  J.  Ewing,  also  a  farmer 
of  Rushville  Township,  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried May  29,  1007.  Hilah  Penina  was  married 
to  George  Garrison,  of  Rushville,  May  3,  1908, 
and  Lura  is  with  her  parents. 

In  politics.  Mr.  Settles  is  a  Republican,  and 
has  filled  various  township  offices.  and  js  now 
Township  Trustee.  Fraternally,  he  is  affiliated 
with  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  the  R.  N.  of  A.,  and  the 
M.  W.  A.  While  not  n  church  member,  he  has 
always  been  liberal  in  support  of  church  work. 
Socially,  Mrs.  Settles,  a  most  estimable  woman. 
Is  connected  with  the  Royal  Neighbors.  She  is  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Methdodist  Episcopal 
Church,  with  which  she  united  in  girlhood.  Both 
husband  and  wife  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of 
all  who  know  them. 

In  the  fall  of  1007.  Mr.  Settles,  having  decided 
to  retire  from  farming,  bought  property  in  the 
city  of  Rushville,  loc    ins  tl  on  O  tob  c   '  > 

of  that  year.  Always  entertaining  a  fondness 
for  travel,  for  a  man  engaged  in  the  occupation 
of  farming,  be  has  spent   much  time  thus  em- 


ployed, haying  visih  1  about  half  of  the  States 
oi    tli  i    I  li  on,   b<  sides  portions  oi    Cat 

•  ■  ;  as  shown  bv  his  ,:.  i   . 

cove       ;  2  i,000  mi.,  s. 

SHE!  LY,   D.    Fi  ,;.:    a.     Duri  ij    i  is    |0] 
industrious  life,  D.  I'rauklin   - 
the  weapons  of  war  as  well  as  th 

oi     peace,    hut    it    is    in    the-    -  • 

h>-  '■■■ is  enrolled  upon  I         .     .       .    Schuyler 

County,  of  which   l,    has  u  a   resident   since 

the  spring  of  1870,  ■,  <a  where  he  now  i 

m  l"';l1  i  ul   upon  his 

in  Section  !i,  IIiokor.\   Towushi| 

born  in  Augusi  i  County,  \a.,  February  11    1&:  j 

and  is  one  of  the   i! 

dren  of  Daniel  and  Katharine  t  ll 

who  ' '         da  to  Fulton 

during  i         ummer  ol    1S5G.     J  h     i  Ider   shelly 
w"as  a  :"   Q  o    i  ul     tastes  and  ambitions, 

■ 
death  in   1SS5  he   had   been   a    wid  >\ver 
years.     Of  his  children,   W.  ll.  is  a   ram 
McDonough  County,  and  James  A.  live  3  in  Wood- 
laud   I'ow  nsliip,  Fulton  County. 

']  wenty-one  yea   s  i     agi    win  u  he  accompanied 
the  rest  of  his  family  to  Fulton  Countv  in. 
1).   Franklin   Sin  lly   had  acquired   a  fair  < 
Hon   in  the  si  ,     schools  of 

his  native  suite,  and  had  1 u  thoroughlv drilled 

-•  ••:  tie  ad  ip- 

t«l  himself  readily    to  Northern  conditions,  how- 
ever, and  was  in  prai  I  ;  of  his  lath- 
er's farm  when  the  call  to  arms  in  August    I  -    J. 
drew   him    from   peaceful   a. 
to  the  turni  it  and  un>  ertain      u     ivai    ire     En- 
listing in   Corupanj    H,   Eighty  fitth   Iltim    - 
unteer  Infantry,  as  Corporal,  be  participated  in 
all  of  the  marches  and  battles  of  the  eo 
until   hi     discharge  from   the  service  in   March. 
1SG5,  on  a. -count  of  a  gun-shot  wound  re 
in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  Ga.     \\ 
iii'-r  froi  i  this  wound  be  was  in  the  United  States 
Hospital  at  Camp  Butler,  111.,  and  he  sti      has 
in  his  possession  the  bullet  extracted  bv  the  sur- 
geon,   which    had    passed    through    his'  sh 
from  front  to  back.     lie  was  as  brave  a 
as  represented  the  strength  and  valor  of  [11  i      - 
and  his  martial  experiences  included  inanj  i     a- 
sions  in  which  he  figured  as  the  good  and 
ous  genius  of  the  suffering  and  dying.     1". 
more  consistent  or  accurate  narrators  of  events 
connected  with  the  Civil  War.  and  in  few  were 
the  benetits  of  peace  more  deeply  ingrafted. 

Continuing  to  farm  in  Fulton  County  after  his 
return  from  the  war.  Mr.  Shelly  married,  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1870,  Mary  E.  Sacbman,  who  was  born 
in  Mason  County.  111.,  iu  September.  1S46,  a 
daughter  of  John  W.  Sackman.  an  early  but  now 
deceased  farmer  of  Schuyler  County.  The  first 
ment  of  Mr.  Shelly  after  his  marri 

:    120  acres   i  .  nship, 

R  huyl  t  County,  which  he 

:    his  pres  :.t  farm  of  3  •>  n  res  in  Section 
9.     Ou   his  farm    Mr.    Shelly   has    i 
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produce  and  stock,  and  has  many  line  improve- 
ments, having  niodurn  bams,  well  kept  fences 
and  a  large  and  comfortable  country  home.  Some 
time  since  he  laid  aside  Urn  cares  ol  the  farm  and 
is  enjoying  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  restful 
quiet,  a  consummation  merited  by  more  than 
thirty  years  of  continuous  effort,  and  by  practi- 
cal financial  results  which  i>  move  him  lrom 
the  possibility  of  all  monetary  dissatisfaction. 
While  in  no  sense  a  partisan,  he  votes  the  Re- 
publican ticket  for  national  and  State  affairs, 
but  locally  supports  the  man  best  suited  to  Ihe 
responsibilities  of  his  office.  While  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  church,  his  generosity  in  support  ol 
church  and  charitable  organizations  is  well 
known,  and  he  is  a  much  appreciated  member 
of  the  local  lodge  ol  Masons.  Of  ihe  lour  chil- 
dren which  have  comprised  his  family  one  died 
in  infancy;  Charles  11.  was  born  in  1S72.  married 
Miss  Ella  Burrows  and  has  two  children,  Gwen- 
dolen and  Lois;  Charles  operates  a  part  of  his 
father's  farm;  Lida  M.,  horn  in  February,  1S76, 
is  the  wife  of  J.  M.  Todd,  of  Astoria:  and  Harry 
F.,  horn  September  14,  1SS2,  is  living  on  the 
home  place.  Mr.  Shelly  bears  well  his  seventy- 
three  years,  and  his  heart  is  as  young  and  spirits 
as  line  as  if  he  were  but  half  that  old.  He  has 
known  how  both  to  make  and  to  keep  friends, 
and  his  standing  in  the  community  is  based  upon 
an  upright,  conscientious  and  industrious  life. 

SKILES,  Francis  M.— The    frontiersmen    who 

settled  in'  Schuyler  County  in  the  immediate 
wake  of  the  Indian,  reared  large  claims  for  them- 
selves and  splendid  hopes  for  their  progeny.  Al- 
though the  majority  of  their  characters  and  la- 
bors are  mistily  set  in  the  framework  of  history, 
they  yet  live  in  those  who  hear  their  name,  and 
•who  represent  in  many  instances  the  acme  of 
purpose,  endeavor  and  vitality  of  the  early  part 
of  another  century.  George  Sidles,  who  arrived 
when  the  last  century  was  a  quarter  old.  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  settled  in  his  youth  in  Ken 
tucky,  and.  hearing  the  call  of  the  prairies,  un- 
dertook the  arduous  journey  to  Wayne  County. 
Mo.,  then  an  unhindered  wilderness.  About  lS2o, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  formerly  was  Mary 
Justus,  and  several  ol  their  children,  he  came  to 
Browning  Township  Schuyler  County,  taking  up 
government  land  shortly  after  on  what  then  was 
called  Rushville  Prairie,  in  what  is  now  the 
township  of  that  name.  Here  he  encountered 
all  of  the  crudities  and  deprivations  of  the 
frontier,  and  upon  arising  in  the  morning  could 
see  the  smoke  arising  from  the  cabins  of  all  the 
settlers  for  miles  -.round.  The  buffalo  trails  still 
were  clearly  denned,  and  although  the  rough  out- 
lines of  the  wigwam  had  disappeared,  the  former 
owners  of  these  quaint  habitations  frequently 
returned  to  what,  for  centuries,  had  been  the 
happy  hunting  ground  of  their  sires.  For  the 
most  part  they  were  subdued  and  harmless  red- 
men,  but  the  settlers  had  many  disagreeable  ex- 
periences with  those  who  could  not  forget  their 
wrongs,  and  who  bitterly  resented  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  palefaced  brethren.    This  early  ar- 


rival cleared  considerable  of  his  land  and  ad- 
vanced from  dire  poverty  to  comparative  alllu- 
eiice,  his  useful  life  coming  to  an  end  while  bit- 
ter warfare  raged  between  the  NorLh  and  South 
hi  iso  ;.  The  wile,  who  survived  him  until  l.sTl. 
was  the  mother  of  thirteen  childru,  two  of  whom 
are  si  ill  living:  Mary,  widow  oJ  Hiram  Scott, 
who  lias  kindly  contributed  the  lads  of  :;.i- 
biography.  and  James  Skiles,  a  resident  of  Alma, 
Neb.  At  the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  .Mrs. 
Scott,  in  tiie  enjoymeut  of  excellent  health  and 
retaining  her  faculties  to  an  unusual  degree,  is 
now  making  her  home  with  her  daughter,  .Mrs. 
Sarah  Uobertson,  wile  of  Alexander  Robertson, 
sou  of  William  Uobertson,  the  latter  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Browning  Township. 

Rev.  William  Skiles,  son  of  George  Skiles,  was 
born  in  Wayne  County,  .Mo.,  and  was  a  small  boy 
when  the  family  came  to  Illinois.  He  had  few 
opportunities  on  Rushville  Prairie,  hut  be  hi  i 
in, Mt  oi]  ad  great  religious  Zeal,  early  in  life 
becomin;  converted  to  the  Union  Baptist  faith 
in  which  he  prepared  lor  the  ministry.  He  had 
a  quarter-section  of  land  offered  him  on  tie1 
prairie,  hut  he  preferred  to  settle  in  the  timber 
along  the  stream,  and  with  the  cultivation  of 
this  land  as  one  of  his  life  objects,  he  became 
a  circuit-rider  with  his  brother  John,  the  latter 
having  prepared  for  the  ministry 'in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  These  two  self-sacrificing 
brothers  rode  together  over  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Nebraska,  enduring  all  of  the  hardships  known 
to  the  circuit-riders  oi  the  frontier  and  accom- 
plishing a  world  of  good  among  the  isolated  set- 
tlers. Really  lofty  and  grand  traits  of  character 
are  attributed  to  William  Skiles,  traits  which 
grew  in  strength  up  to  the  titue  of  his  death, 
April  12,  1907,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  Of 
his  nine  children  three  died  in  infancy  and  sis 
are  si  ill  living,  Francis  M.  Skiles,  whose  name 
heads  thi>  sk,.tch.  being  the  oldest.  Elizabeth 
is  the  wite  of  Frank  Heathers,  of  Seattle,  Wash.; 
George  lives  in  Republic  City,  Neb.;  Sarah  is  the 
wife  of  A.  Russell,  of  Alma.  Neb.;  William  P. 
lives  near  Republic  City,  Neb.:  and  Nettie  is 
the  wife  of  Jackson  Gildersleeve,  of  Huntley, 
Neb.  The  mother  of  these  children  formerly 
was  Sarah  Luttrell.  more  extended  mention  o: 
whom  may  lie  found  iu  the  sketch  of  William  C. 

Born  in  Browning  Township,  Schuyler  County. 
111..  December  2,  1S4::.  Francis  M.  Skiles  was 
reared  to  the  life  of  the  farm,  and  always  has 
made  this  the  setting  of  his  life  occupation,  ll's 
education  was  acquired  in  the  district  schools 
often  under  great  difficulties,  and  the  four 
thus  supplied  has  been  strengthened  and  en- 
larged by  almost  continuous  later  research.  His 
early  financial  status  became  apparent  at  tic 
time  of  his  marriage  to  Malinda  Geer.  a  native 
of  Browuinz  Township,  and  daughter  of  Dyer 
Ceer.  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  pan  .a'  the 
State.  Mr.  Skiles  had  to  borrow  the  m 
his  father  for  his  marriage  certificate,  and  so 
pooi  were  both  of  the  i-  rl  i  s  to  the  illiai 
they  continued  to  live  with  their  respective  pa- 
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rents  until  better  times  dawned,  finally  the 
bridegruom  succeeded  in  saving  thirty  dollars, 
with  which  be  bought  a  simple  housekeeping  out- 
fit, and  rented  a  log  cabin  from  Koswell  Brines, 
the  bridal  gilts  including  a  cult  from  tin  i  ld<  ; 
Skiles  and  a  heifer  from  the  bride's  father.  The 
farm  was  bottom  land,  damp  and  ill)  drained, 
and  as  Mr.  Skiles:  was  soon  taken  with  chills 
and  leve",  ii  becamt  ih'i  ess.u  \  Co  abandon  his 
first  tield  of  independent  endeavor.  With  an 
old  plug  team  which  bad  been  added  to  his  pos- 
sessions, he  move  to  McJDonough  County  about 
1m;i.  and  here  succeeded  beyoiJil  all  expectation 
in  general  farming  and  Stock  raising.  Hi 
father  dying  in  1STD,  the  couple  returned  to  the 
old  Geer  farm  in  Schuyler  County  where  Mrs. 
Skiles  was  born,  and  to  the  entire  possession  of 
which  Mr.  Skiles  succeeded  by  right  of  purchase 
soon  after.  Thia  remained  his  home  until  1905, 
and  in  its  cultivation  few  men  in  the  county  have 
achieved  more  satisfactory  general  results.  To- 
day he  is  the  owner  of  3S0  acres  of  as  tine  land 
as  the  county  contains,  having  the  best  of  mod- 
ern improvements,  and  lying  admirably  adapted 
to  all  purposes  of  Central  Western  farming. 

In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Skiles  is  a  Democrat 
and.  in  addition  to  several  other  township  of- 
fices, he  has  for  many  years  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  With  his  family  he  is 
a  member  and  active  worker  in  the  Union  Bap- 
tist Church.  To  him  and  his  wife  have  been 
born  six  children,  of  whom  Laura  and  Bertie 
died  in  infancy:  Julius  died  at  the  age  or  twenty- 
one  years  and  four  days;  Maggie  is  the  wife  of 
William  Alemhaugh,  of  Browning  Township,  and 
mother  of  Bert,  Nellie  and  Beulah  Alembaugh; 
Effie  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Trone,  a  tanner  af 
P.nnvning  Township,  and  mother  of  nine  chil- 
dren: Ellen  is  the  wife  of  Miles  Schlisler,  and 
mother  of  Haltie  Schlisler,  and  lives  on  one  of 
her  father's  farms.  Mr.  Skiles  may  well  regard 
his  life  as  a  success*  both  financially  and  per- 
sonally, for  in  addition  to  substantial  wealth  he 
.is  one  of  the  most  honored  and  highly  respected 
men  in  the  community.  No  man  is  more  emphat- 
ically the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  for  all 
his  possessions  have  come  from  his  first  pay.  an 
old  rifle,  which  then  was  the  pride  and  hope  of 
his  life. 

SKILES,  William  C. — The  stern  and  substan- 
tial qualities  which  have  inspired  and  accom- 
plished successful •  pioneering  in  all  places  and 
stages  of  the  world's  progress,  were  manifest  in 
the  Skiles  family  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
history  of  America,  and  ever  since  have  spelled 
success  and  honor  for  the  numerous  members 
widely  scattered  over  this  broad  continent  and 
especially  well  represented  in  Schuyler  County, 
to  which  the  first  arrival  came  in  the  middle 
'twenties.  Of  the  latter-day  exponents  of  honor- 
able and  useful  living,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  is  William  C.  Skiles.  owner 
of  a  farm  in  Section  14.  Brownins:  Townsl  r>.  in 
which  township  ho  was  born  October  1.  1844.  a 
son  "of   Moses   and   Mary    (Luttrell)    Skiles.   na- 


tives of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Skiles'  grandsires  wore 
soldiers  in  the  [{evolutionary  War,  the  paternal 
grandfather  coming  to  Schuyler  County.  111.. 
from  Mi:  -our;.  ;!,,■  uiab  rual  i  arriv- 

ing   from    the   South.     Both  General 

Jackson  al  I  te  b  tttie  ol  Horseshoe  Bend,  both 
practice.!    agriculture    with    excel  i  suits    in 

Scliuybr  Con  e  ripe  age 

of  ninety  veers,      n  .  ,  Luttrell  was 

a  remarkable  woman,  and  attained  the  age  of 
102  years.     During  the  carl)  at  of  the 

ad  many  thrilling  experiences  with 
the  Indi;  us.  H   i    I     -  >and  firs!  settled  in  Brown- 
moved   to  the   up 
and  the  lirst  yoke  ol  oxen  he  use  : 
ship  was  loaned  him  by  the  grandfather  Skiles. 
Mis    daughter,    .Mary    Lutti 

es,   and   the   mother  of   two 
sen-  and  one  daughfo   .  I  :  iles  is 

a  retired  farmer  of  Nebraska,  and  the  daughter 
is  the  widow  of  Thomas  Tracy,  ol  Schuyler 
County.  The  first  wife  of  Moses  Skiles  was 
formerly  a  Mrs.  Swa/.ey,  whom  be  married  in 
Missouri,  and  whose  sou,  T.  J.  Skiles.  now  lives 
in  Browning,  111.  The  third  Mrs.  Sidle,  in  girl- 
hood was  known  as  Melinda  Lynch,  who  t)i 
the  mother  of  live  children:  Vernla,  ve 
.lames  Mitchell  of  Browning:  Rosa,  widow  of 
Martin  Glover,  of  Astoria,  111.;  Moses  is  a  farmer 
ol  Browning  Township;  Lewis  died  in  Nebraska 
at  the  age  of  thirty  years;  D  id  L.,  Charles  C, 
and  George,  all  three,  o. 

William  C.  skiles'  mother  died  when  be  was 
about  seven  months  old  and  be  was  then  taken 
to  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandparents,  with 
Whom  he  remained  until  attaining  his  majority. 
Hi-  youth  was  til!  -1  with  bard  work  and  respon- 
sibility, but  he  managed  to  acquire  a  practical 
common  school  education,  upon  which  he  has 
built  by  the  research  of  later  years.  In  1S61  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Margaret  J.  Price, 
a  daughter  of  Permenius  Price,  a  native  of  Ten- 
nessee, with  whom  he  started  housekeeping 
on  the  old  Luttrell  farm,  where  seven  of  their 
children  were  horn  to  them,  one  being  born 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Of  these, 
William  is  a  farmer  of  Littleton  Towuship; 
Mary  is  the  wife  of  L.  Parker,  of  Browning 
Township,  and  has  seven  children:  James  I.  is 
a  farmer  of  Browning  Town-hip:  Amanda 
(deceased)  was  the  wife  of  John  Stambaugh; 
Thomas  is  a  farmer  in  Fulton  County:  Min- 
nie i<  the  wife  of  a  farmer  in  Fulton  County; 
and  Boss  is  a  resident  of  Peoria.  111.  The 
mother  of  this  family  died  in  is;.".,  and  in  lS^O 
Mr.  Ski'cs  married  Mrs.  Maria  Perkins,  born 
in  Schuyler  County,  July  -1.  ISoO,  daughter  of 
Elijah  Wisdom,  who  came  as  a  boy  from  Ten- 
nessee  in  1S27.  Mr.  Wisdom  still  is  living  with 
bi<  daughter  and  son-in-law.  Mr.  an  1  Mrs.  Skiles. 
the    only    survivor    of   1  which 

his    moth of   s    - 

foundings,  never  owni  stove, 

or  any  artificial  Itehi  save  a  tallow  dip.  Mr. 
Wisdom  has  two  children  living,  Mr-.  Skiles  and 
Fannie,   wife  of  Charles   Hendricks,  of   Qnincv, 
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111.     lie  w    -■  a  i,.«  utber  of  the  Light)  .■  urth  Illi- 
nois   Volunteer    Intaniry   duriug   the   Civil    War. 
lie  is  now  eighty-four  years  o  d,  bis  ivil'e  b 
died  in   1871.     Mrs.  Skiles    lias  been  thrice  mar- 

ried,    her    tirst    husl d    beiug   Alien    Robertson, 

bj  whom  she  had  lour  children;  Curtis,  of 
Browning  Township;  -i.  11  ol  Beardstown; 
William,  oi  Browning  Township;  Carrie,  wiie 
of  Ernest  Skiles,  o;  Browning  Towuship.  The 
father  of  Allen  Robertson  was  a  soldici  iu  Com- 
pany C.  Third  Missouri  Cavalry,  during  tbe  Civil 
War,  and  bis  death  occurred  in  February,  1877. 
The  second  husband  was  ii.  J'.  Perkins,  who 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Third  Illinois  Cavalry,  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  died  in  ISS9; 
daughter,  Wealthy,  now  de  eased,  who  was  wife 
oi'  B.  F.  Lancaster.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skiles  have  a 
daughter.  Fannie,  now  in  school. 

After  '  iS  la<t  marriage  Mr.  Skiles  too!;  charge 
of  his  farm  of  forty  acres  on  Section  16  in 
Browning  Township,  where  he  has  a  comforta- 
ble home  within  half  a  mile  of  where  he  was 
Lorn,  and  win-re  he  has  been  engaged  in  general 
farming  and  stock  raising,  lie  is  a  Democrat 
politically  and  has  held  a  number  of  local  of- 
fice ,  including  that  of  member  ot  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  Mr.  Sidle:  is  a  man  of  firm  charac- 
ter and  excellent  judgment,  and  well  sustains 
the  reputation  for  integrity  and  usel'uln(  s  es- 
tabl  shed  in  the  dawu  of  tbe  county's  history  by 
tije  sire;  on  both  sides  of  his  family. 

SLACK,  Nathaniel  G.,  M.  D.,  (deceased).— A 
brighl   .  ud  b  i  r  in  the  uiedii  .      pro 

fescsion  was  terminated  by  the  decease  of  the 
r<  |  cted  and  well  remembered  plnsieian  above 
naim  t,    s  ho  e    nra<  iu    Ltu    iv'ille,    Schuyler 

Cou1  ..  III.,  extended  over  a  period  ol  nearly 
thi  ty  years.  That  tbe  memory  of  his  faithful, 
consul  rate  and  self-denying  attention  to  his 
numerous  patients  in  Rushville  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  still  warmly  cherished  by  its 
benefi  i  u-i  .  is  g  ateful  evidence  of  his  fidelity 
to  the  implicit  trust  reposed  in  him  and  to  the 
high  ideals  which  dominated  his  professional  ca- 
reer. The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in 
England.  April  9,  1S30,  his  father,  John  Slack. 
also  being  a  native  of  that  country,  where  he 
spent  Ids  entire  life.  Some  time  alter  the  death 
of  John  Slack,  his  widow  married  again,  and 
coming  to  the  United  States,  settled  in  Illinois. 
where  she  and  her  husband  made  their  home  in 
Fulton  County.  The  latter,  whose  name  was 
Potts,  died  a  few  years  after  their  arrival  in  this 
country.  Nathaniel  G.  Slack  was  a  mere  lad 
when  his  father  died,  and  was  only  approximat- 
ing manhood  when  he  accompanied  his  elder 
brother  to  the  United  states.  He  first  located 
in  II bode  Island,  whence  after  a  time,  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  Illinois,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Ful- 
ton County.  There  he  shortly  afterward  became 
a  pupil  in  the  acaden  \  after 

remaining  ror  a  time  in  :!  it  ins  tition.  pur- 
sued a  course  of  study  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
He  next  taught  school  for  several  tern  ■.  and  sub- 
sequently  studied   dentistry,   in    the  practice  of 


•  '         •      engaged.    'J  his  be  aban  I 1  in  order 

to  attend  the  b  cures;  ol  the  Iowa  M< 
legi  at  Keokul  .  ]<•■  a,  and  tbeu  cum::. 
practice   oJ  al    bis    home    in    Fulton 

County,     h    :.'  ioved  to  Rushville.  where 

h  '  continued    i  .     ud  s  ion  attaiui  . 

u  I  ion  as  o  i    illful  and  ■    sfu]  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,     'this  professional  .-landing 
he  maintained  for  inanj   years,  acquiring  au  es 
tensive  and  remunerative  practii    .     Ii 
idi  ntiiied  v               can  He  pursuits,   b 
ested    to    a   i                        i        at   in    1 
mi  .-  at  Rushville.     His  death  occurred  Au 
9, 
On  November  12,  1S5S,  Dr.  Slack  was  united 
:                 o  was  born 
I    .   111.,  a  daughter  of  Henry  C. 
Berry,    a    native    oi     Berkshire,    England.     Mr. 
Berry  came  to  America  with  bis  fan  ilj   in  i  u   . 
'■  J'S,  settling   in  Canada.     Thence  he  moved  to 
Fulton  County,   111.,   aboul    the   year    1839. 
trad     he  was  a  miller,  and  alb 
farming  for  a   livelihood.     In  Fulton  County  he 
was  eug                          ,  ..utile  pursuits.      Dut 
latter   part    of   his    life    he    wet 
where  he  died.     Mrs.  SI     k  i     still  a  reside:,:  of 
Rushville,  where  she  is  surrounded  by  everj  con 
fort,  and  enjoys  the  cordial  esteem  of  numerous 

in  politics,  Dr.  Slack  was  a  supporter  of  the 
Republican    party.     During    the    Civil    War.    he 

capacity  of  Ui 
A  ■>'■■     l:,l|!i    his    professional    attainments    and 
•  I  ry  is  cherished  as  that  of  one 

ol    the  patriotic.  ;  iblic  spirited  and  useful  citi- 
'1    Rushville. 

SMITH,  Joseph  H  —  To  none  of  the  old  s 
o     -    under  County  do  the  changes  which  have 
e  during  the  past  fifty-nine  years  si  et  i 
iai  velous  than  to  Joseph  II.  Smith,  a  re- 
tired farmer  of  Rushville.  Mr.  Smith  ha 
the   passing  of  the  round  logbousi  ubscrip- 

tion  school;  the  dense  hazel  brush;  the  huugry  and 
inquisitive  foxes  which  made  life  niiserabfe  for 
everyone    but    themselves:    the    geutle    dei 
which  lie  saw  eleven  in  one  herd;  the  wild   I  ir- 
koys  and  other  small  game;  the  scythe, 
flint  light  and  tallow  dip.     Fro      the  o 
of  his  life  he  still  watches -with  interest  th.   . 
11  -*  I  going  of  the  present  generation  of  work- 
ers, those  to  whom  have  been  shifted  the  burdens 
of    agriculture,    but    everywhere    upon    his 
place  are  the  evidences  of  his  handiwork, 
untiring    perseverance    through    the    storm    and 
suushine  of  his  long  life.    Mr.  Smith  has  had  his 
own  way  to  make  in  the  world  ever  since  he  was 
old  enough  to  make  his  labor  of  value.    Born    ■•< 
a   farm  in  Jefferson  County.  Ind..  February  14, 
1833.  lie  is  a  son  of  Michael   Smith,  a  native  of 
rset  County.  Md..  and  grandson  of  William 
I   >ru  in  Maryland.     1'.   - 
but    two   others   of  his   father's  ch  I 

Washington,    and   William   X.   Smith,   a 

of  Mount  Vernon.  111.    Melinda  (Reamer)  Smith, 
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mother  of  Joseph  II.,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  a 
daughter  of  David  and  Nancy   ( Smith  i    Lteainer, 
uativos    ol    Pennsylvania    and    New    Jersey,    re- 
spectively.    David  Reamer   was   a   gunsmith   by 
trade,  and  be  followed   the  martial   fortunes  of 
Washington  Cor  seven  years  of  the  Revolt 
War,  stacking  bis  musket  on  the  battlefields  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  Bruudywino,  and  enduring  the 
bitterly  cold  winter  at  Valley  Forge.     Mr.  Smith 
now   holds  as  bis  most    prized  relic  the   | 
book    which    his    maternal    grandfather    carried 
through   the   Revolutionary    War.      Ore    lteamer 
family   is  long  lived,   Melinda    (Reamer)    Smith 
bavin-  lived  to  the  unusual  age  ot  ninety  . 
her  death  occurring  in  1000. 

Michael  Smith  moved  from  Indiana  to  Bain- 
bridge  Township,  Schuyler  County,  in  184S,  and 
engaged  in  fanning  and  Steele  raising  until  his 
death  in  1S52.  Joseph  H.  had  the  best  advan- 
tages procurable  in  his  township,  but  even  these 
were  meagre  compared  with  those  the  children 
of  the  present  day  enjoy,  lie  was  a  sturdy  and 
industrious  lad.  and  being  left  fatherless  at  the 
age  ol  nineteen  u  large  -hare  of  the  heme  re- 
sponsibilities fell  upon  bis  shoulders.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  in  1S53,  be  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Sarah  Jane  Icenogle,  a  native  of  Boone 
County,  Ky.,  who  came  with  her  parents  to 
Schuyler  Comity  in  IM'.i.  she  being  then  thirteen 
years  old.  Surviving  her  parents  and  the  other 
child-en  in  the  family  beside  herself  are;  Thomas 
II.  Icenogle.  of  Beardstown.  ill.,  and  .Mrs.  Mel- 
vina  F.  M.  Hodges,  of  ftushville.  Mr.  Smith  has 
voted  the  1  »emoeratic  tickei  ever  since  old  enough 
to  form  political  opinions,  and  he  served  four 
year^-'  as  Constable  ol  Uainbridge  Township  and 
sixteen  years  as  Road  Commissioner.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  are  devout  members  of  the  Bap- 
tisl  Church,  which  she  joined  about  fifty-five 
.years  ago.  To  his  first  purchase  of  forty  acres 
of  land,  Mr.  Smith  has  ad. led  until  be  now  owns 
1G0  acres,  all  under  cultivation.  His  farm  has 
many  fine  improvements,  excellent  machinery, 
and  substantial  facilities  for  caring  for  products 
*"   and  stock. 

SMITH,  S.  Darwin,  M.  D. — A  comparatively  re- 
cent recruit  to  professional  circles  in  Itushville 
is  Dr.  S.  Darwin  Smith.,  one  of  the  young  and 
*  enthusiastic  practitioners  who  recognize  the  ever 
widening  possibilities  of  their  calling,  and  whose 
judgment  and  research  is  untrammeled  by  mental 
fixity  or  blind  devotion  to  the  tenets  of  the  past. 
Dr.  Smith  was  born  in  Woodstock  Township. 
Schuyler  County,  111.,  December  30,  1870,  of 
Southern  ancestry,  his  father,  S.  S.  Smith,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Brown  County.  111.,  of  which 
his  paternal  grandparents,  Abraham  and  Mary 
E.  (Hendly)  Smith,  natives  respectively  of  Lex- 
ington. Ky..  and  Virginia,  were  early  sot- 
tiers.  His  mother,  formerly  Lizzie  (Cook)  Ma- 
gruder.  was  born  in  Schuyler  County,  111.,  a 
daughter  of  T.  1\  W.  and  L.  M.  (Bennett)  Ma- 
gnuler,  tic  former  born  in  Baltimore.  Md.,  and 
the  latter  in  Shepherdstown,  Va. 

Dr.  Smith's  original  field  of  activity  was  upon 


hi-   father's   farm   in   W Istoek  Township.     He 

■.  ■  A  a  practical  couunuu  school  i  dm  a:  ion 
while  still  at  home,  and  finally  i  uti  red  tl  .■  Ubl- 
■  ago  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  from  which 
he  was  graduat  d  in  the  class  of  March,  i  •>;. 
Through  .-aid  essful  co  pel  ■  ■  i  :aminaiion  he 
secured  a  yea:  of  training  as  an  interne  in  the 
same  hospital,  and  lot  the  following  five  years 
conducted  a  general  practice  in  Astoria,  111., 
II  ol  I9i  j.  Mc  al- 
ready has  made  many  friends  ami  built  up  a 
practb  -  over  a  largi    area  ol  the  town 

i  ouutry,   aud    bj    his   faitbful- 
.  .  the  d  mauds 
and   amenities   of  his 

extended   usefulness   in   an   i  ppreciative  commu- 
nity. 

Dr.  Smith  renounced  bachelorfood  March  l. 
'"•s.  marrying  Anna  Reed  Freer,  a  native  uf 
1  'hi  :agi  111.,  and  of  their  union  there  i-  a  -mi. 
Kdwiird  Magruder  Smith.  The  doctor  is  a  Re- 
publican i  i  p  ditics,  and  fratem 
with  the  Knights  ot  Pythias.  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America  and  the  Court  oi    Honor. 

SNYDER,  Madison  0..  (deceased),  for  many 
year-  a  leading  farmer  of  Littleton  Township, 
Schuyler  County,  Ml.,  and  later  engaged  1n  real 
•  state  and  fl  ■  insurance  b  i  siness  in  th  •  town 
01  Little!  ■  111.,  ivlu  n  hi  ilso  held  the  office 
of  Postmaster,  was  born  in  S  huyler  County,  111., 
Julj  til,  :-.".  ,;  son  of  David  and  Cassandra 
(Walker)  Snyder,  natives  ol  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, respectively,  the  birthplace  o:  his  father 
Iieing  in  I'ireckenridge  Comity,  in  the 
State.  Their  marriage  took  place  in  Virginia 
in  1S22.  and  two  years  later,  they  moved  with 
teams  to  Illinois,  locating  in  ll  e  vicinity  of  Rush- 
villc.     A   few  years  later,   D   > :  1  Sn.\  ■;  ered 

land  in  Sections  :>  and    IG.  Iti  shville  Tow 
where  in  course  "t'  time,  he  became  the  owner 
of  2S0  acres.    The  ground  in  tie-  1.  cality  was  so 
swampy   and   boggy   when    bo   firsl    li     ttcd 
as    to    be  of   very   slight   value.      David    Snyder 
died  on  bis  farm  March  r>.    1S5S,  bis  widow    sur- 
viving  him   until    June  6.    16G9,   when   she   aiso 
departed    this    life.     Their    family    consisl   d    ol 
five  daughters  and  five  sons,  of  whom  oi  I 
son,  Wil  iani  F.  Snyder,  of  La  Crosse,  ll  n 
County.    111.,    is   now   living.      A    daughter.    Mrs. 
Julia    Wheat,  of  Littleton,   Schuyler  County,   re- 
cently passed  away. 

Madison  O.  Snyder  receivi  d  his  education  in 
the  district  schools,  and  remained  with  his  mother 
until  a  year  alter  bis  marriage,  when  he  moved 
to  a  farm  four  miles  south  of  Littleton,  on  which 
he  lived  until  1SG9.  In  that  year  he  bought  120 
acres  in  Section  10.  Littleton  Township,  winch 
he  partly  improved,  ami  successfully  followed 
farming  there  tor  seventeen  years.  In  1897.  I  ■ 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  town  of  LittL  ton, 
buying  a  house  and  lot  ind  the  postofl  buil  - 
ing.  ther  devo  I  ■      Ion   I 

insurance  and  real  i  isim  ss.  in  which  he 

continued  up  to  the  time  of  decease,  October  2J, 
1907. 
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The  marriage  of  Mr.  Snyder  took  place  Nov<  tu- 
ber 13,  lSGlj  on  which  date  Mary  J.  L 
became  liis  wife.  Mrs.  Snyder  was  born  in 
Rushville,  111..  December  IS,  Ml.  a  daughter 
of  William  and  Catherine  (Dennis)  Lambert, 
natives  of  Kentucky.  Her  fattier  was  a  in  tei 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  an  early  settler  in 
Schuyler  County.  Seven  children  bom  of  this 
union  were:  Catherine  I...  who  married  Samuel 
Frank  Sloan,  and  now  lives  at  Watertowu,  S.  D. ; 
Nellie,  who  married  Oel  D.  Boss,  of  La  Prairie. 
Hancock  County.  111.;  Olive,  who  is  employed  as 
a  clerk  in  Macomb,  111.;  Grace  (Mrs.  Hosea  B. 
Winters),  of  Littleton  Township ;  Elnora  W..  wife 
of  Charles  D.  Wells.  .,  resid  at  of  Littleton, 
111.;  Clarence  O.,  a  farmer  of  Littleton  Town- 
ship, and  N'inn  Florence,  wlio  is  still  at  ho     •. 

Politically,  Mr.  SL.vder  was  a  Republican  and 
bore  a  prominent  and  iuiluential  part  in  local 
affairs.  He  held  the  office  of  Township 
sor,  live  year  ;  that  of  Collector,  one  year;  and 
served  eight  years  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He 
was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Littleton  l>\  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  assuming  the  duties  of  that  of- 
fice February  14.  1S'.)S,  which  he  continued  to 
occupy  up  to  the  date  of  his  death.  He  also 
held  the  office  of  Notary  Public  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gov.  Tanner  and  Gov.  Yates.  In 
fraternal  circles,  Mr.  Snyder  was  identified  with 
the  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  having  belonged  lo  the  I'.nsb- 
ville  Lodge  from  1801  to  1SS4,  when  he  assisted 
in  organizing  a  lodue  in  Littleton,  111.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  M.  W.  of  A.  The  reli- 
gious connection  of  Mr.  Snyder  was  with  the 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member 
since  18G5,  and  in  which  he  had  officiated  as 
deacon  and  trustee  from  1S75  up  to  the  time  of 
his  demise.  Mr.  Snyder  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most citizens  of  the  county  where  his  entire  life 
had  been  spent,  and  no  members  of  the  commu- 
nity were  held  in  higher  esteem  than  he  and  his 
worthy  wife,  who  survives  him. 

STEELE,  George  Burton.— A  comparatively  re 
cent  and  well  equipped  recruit  to  the  profes- 
sional life  of  Rushville  is  George  Burton  Steele, 
a  young  man  of  well  defined  purpose,  and  suffi- 
cient energy  and  patience  to  accomplish  much  as 
a  legal  pra'ctitioi  er.  Born  on  a  farm  one  and  a 
half  miles  northeast  of  Pleasantview.  Schuyler 
Countj'.  111.,  December  10.  1S7S,  Mr.  Steele  is 
descended  on  both  sides  of  his  family  from  very 
early  setters  of  Ohio,  in  winch  State  were  horn 
his  paternal  grandparents.  Theodosius  S.  and 
Mary  (MeEwen)  Steele,  whose  agricultural  in- 
terests were  identified  with  the  vicinity  of  Rush- 
ville. On  this  farm  of  their  own  clearing  was 
born  .Tames  M.  Steele,  father  of  George  Burton, 
who  crow  to  manhood  and  married  Rachel 
Strong,  a  native  of  Pleasantview  and  daughter 
of  George  W.  and  Frances  (Quinn)  Strong,  the 
former  born  in  Colnmbi;  na.  Ohio,  and  the  latter 
a  native  of  Louisville.  Ky.  George  Lee  Strong, 
the  American  progenitor  of  the  Strong  family  In 
America,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  after 
in  Virginia,  married  Nancy  Kennedy,  a  native  of 


I. "ii  ,'i  .  Ky.  Thomas  Quinn  strong,  great- 
graudfaiher  Jl  George  Burton,  and  son  of  the 
immigrant,  was  horn  iu  Virginia,  and  after  mov- 
ing to  Ohio  married  Elizabeth  Lewis,  one  of  the 
Ii  s  native  daughters. 

Alter  the  death  of  his  mother,  When  he  was 
seven  years  old.  George  Burton  Stei  lived  until 
his    majority  uraudmot]  x,    I  . 

Si  ad  his  un  le,  i  lharles  li.  Strong.  While 

..    edu  ati  m 
throi  hi    graduati  d   from    the 

L'h  ,  ' .    ,,   .-       iol,   Keuui  d)  's  .Normal  at 

Rushville,   and    the    Rushville   Business    I 

:■•  of  eighteen  he  entered  upon  his  si  \ 
year's  of  educational  work,  and  during  that  time 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  practical  and 
er.  lie  then  was  appointed  l  »eputy 
County  Treasurer,  under  his  uncle,  Charles  K. 
Strong,  and  >. .        ■  -■     he     ul        of  this 

office  i      .  undo]    L'ho  uai    E.  Bottenburg,  or 

Rushvill  -.     Admired  to  the  bar  of  Illinois,  April 

began  the  practice  of  his  ] 
in   Uushville  Septeinb  •    1,    1005,  and  during  the 
ensuing  I   no  occasion  to   regret  his 

Lion. 
;  ■  23.    1901,   Mr.   Steele  was  united  in 

marriage  to  Bertha  B.  Bestler,  a  native  of  Naper- 
ville,  111.  Mr.  Steele  is  a  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, and  fraternally  is  connected 'with  the  Inde- 
pendent (  irder  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Modem 

if  America.     Mr.  Steele  is  at  present 
City  Attorney  for  the  city  of  Rushville,  111. 

STOVER,  Samuel.— For  more  than  sixty-three 
years  the  Stover  family  of  Bainbridge  Township 

i  strong  and  continuous  factor  in  the 
bcsl  progress  of  Schuyler  County;  for  its  mem- 
bers have  been  concerned  not  only  with  the  ma- 
te-, i.  1  phase  of  its  history,  but  with  the  develop- 
ment of  its  educational  system,  which  tends  to 
the  production  of  the  higher  wealth  of  mind, 
and  which  is  so  closelj  related  to  the  substantial 
prosperity  of  any  community.  Education  is  a 
stimulant  to  broad  action  and  has  an  ennobling 
influence  on  ali  the  labors  of  the  world,  so  that 
l»th  Samuel  Stover,  the  pioneer  in  a| 
work  and  civic  organization,  and  D.  Marion  Sto- 
ver, his  sou,  who  has  accomplished  so  much  for 
the  sch  )1  system  of  the  county,  are  entitled  to 
no  small  share  of  the  credit  of  establishing  so- 
cial order  and  elevating  the  standard  of  their 
home  communities. 

The  late  Samuel  Stover  was  a  Virginian,  born 
in  Page  County,  that  State,  on  the  Sth  of  No 
vcmber.  1813,  and  his  father,  also  horn  in  the 
Old  Dominion,  was  of  German  ancestry.  !>■ 
1S1C  the  family  moved  to  the  southern  part  of 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  where  the  grandfather 
falso  Samuel)  engaged  in  farming  and  there 
passed  his  last  years.  There  Samuel  Stover.  Jr.. 
married  Maria  Campbell,  a  daughter  of  Peter 
:..   ■  •  in   the   fall 

of  IS43.  The  Campbells  moved  to  Schuyler 
County,  111.,  ai  now  Section 

Ige  Township.    The  fath  r  was  an  act- 
ive Democrat,  was  elected  County  Treasurer  and 
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assessed  the  entire  county  before  it  was  organ- 
ized into  townships,  Dually  dying  on  the  old 
farm.  In  the  spring  of  1S4J  Samuel  Stover,  with 
his  wife  ami  one  child,  Milton  L.  Stover,  settled 
in  the  same  section,  the  improvements  on  the  farm 
of  1G0  acres,  consisting  of  a  rude  double  log 
cabin.  The  land  was  very  heavily  timbered,  and 
the  father  immediately  commenced  to  cul  down 
and  burn  the  large  logs.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  was  finally  cleared  and  reclaimed  to  the 
uses  of  agriculture,  and  the  farm  is  today  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  township,  in  100G  producing 
eighty-seven  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  The 
old  log  cabin  remained  the  family  home  until 
185S,  and  hero  most  of  the  thirteen  children  were 
born;  but  in  the  year  mentioned  Samuel  Stover 
erected  with  his  own  hands  a  fine  residence  near 
the  modest  house  of  the  pioneer  period.  There 
the  mother  died  September  -"■'.  1S74,  a  devout 
woman  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Primitive  Bap- 
tist Church,  whose  life  was  in  strict  accord  with 
the  principles  of  her  belief.  Three  of  her  thir- 
teen children  died  in  i  [fancy.  After  his  second 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rouse.  Mr.  Stover 
retired  from  the  old  farm  to  Rushville,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death,  August  S,  1S9S,  and 
where  his  widow  passed  away  March  14,      '    I 

Samuel  Stover  was  long  on  of  the  proi  i  w  ill 
citizens  of  Bainbridge  Township,  taking  an  es- 
pecial interest  in  the  early  com-aiional  affairs. 
He  was  a  J  >emocr;  t.  led  >  on-  rov  nship  of- 
fices of  trust,  and.  like  his  father-in-law.  Mr. 
Campbell,  was  in  many  ways  prominently  con- 
cerned in  the  foundii  g  of  the  county  govern- 
ment, lie  was  a  faithful,  enterprisiug.  large 
minded  and  warm  hearted  man.  a  good  husband 
and  lather,  and  a  strong  citizen.  His  religious 
belief,  to  which  he  was  closely  attached,  was 
that  of  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church. 

The  children  of  the  family  who  survived  their 
infancy  are  as  follows:  Milton  T...  who  is  farm- 
ing in  Johnson  County.  Xeb. :  Oscar  A.,  a  resi- 
dent of  Rushville,  Schuyler  County;  Thomas  C, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years;  D.  Ma- 
rion, a  sketch  of  whose  life* follows ;  Horatio  IT., 
now  deceased;  Horace  F„  a  resident  of  Lincoln, 
Neb. :  Dora  I.,  who  married  W.  R.  Hoskins.  now 
living  in  "Wolsey.  S.  Dale:  Rollin  M..  and  Robert 
C,  both  residents  of  Rushville.  111.:  and  Xclma 
E„  a  school  teacher  of  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

P.  Marion  Stover  was  born  in  the  old  log  cabin 
of  the  family  homestead  in  Section  4,  Bainbridge 
Township,  on  the  27th  of  October.  1S4S.  and  is 
now  the  owner  of  the  home  place  of  160  acres, 
which  is  well  improved  and  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  After  receiving  an  education  in 
the  district  schools  and  the  Gem  City  Business 
College,  of  Quiney.  111.,  lie  devoted  the  larger 
portion  of  his  life  to  self-improvement  and  the 
instruction  of  others.  While  fittina  himself  for 
his  profession  he  assisted  his  father  upon  the 
farm,  and  in  1872  hi  :  ■  teach  ng  in  the  district 
schools  of  Schuyler  Com  ty,  continuii  z  this  work 
until  1SSG.  His  executive  ability  and  modern 
methods,  with  his  popular  personal  rmalltii  -.  so 
established    his    reputation   as   an   educator   and 


gained  him  so  secure  a  footing  with  the  public, 
that  lie  was  Humiliated  bj  ihu  Democracy  as  a 
candidal.'  for  Counlj  Superintendent  oi  Schools. 
His  strength  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  ".as 
elected  h>  a  greater  majority  than  anyone  e  ■•■ 
on  the  ticket.,  and  was  also  returned  for  a  i  d 
term  ol  four  years.  During  the  eight  ye:  i  ( 
his  sen  ice  in  this  iiu)  o  I 

1894,   1 1 ut;     v     -     i  I 

with   decision  and  al  il  table  reforms 

which  were  made 

sense   determinat  ion  to  i   i  tin    ti  ainiug\ 

which    tin  y    coi  Id  the   am 

bition  to  be  though!  radical  or  unique.  The  re- 
sult was  that  tl  high 
degree  of  practical  efficiency  and  that  he  intro- 
duced a  course  of  sfudj  similar  to  tin  i  ue  now 
used  iu  every  county  in  the  State.  Mr.  Stover 
was  not  a  candidate  for  re  I  has 
sin.  ■  taken  no  active  part  in  politics.  For  the 
past  four  years  he  has  served  as  principal  of  the 
sc-lx  iol  of  Frederick,  and  was  re-elected  fur  the 
term  of  1907-08. 

In  l.v.iS  Mr.  Stovci  boug  il  be  old  -  f:  rm, 
and  under  his  managemenl  M  has  been  made  a 
mosl  productive  an  I  do  Irabh  .  i  ol  countrj 
property.  Here  in  company  with  his,  sister, 
Zclnin  I-:.,  he  spend-;  his  suinm  ■  vacations,  and 
devotes  tin  balauce  of  the  year  to  the  educational 
field,  to  which  he  is  so  ardently  attached  and.  in 
w  '  ii  I    be  ba  3  earned  such  emi 

STRONG,  Charles  Kennedy,  the  present  Treas- 
urer of  Schuyler  County,  was  horn  on  thi 
In  has  oci  upied   near   Pleasantvi  «w,   June 

15,  1857.  This  farm  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  township,  and  undi  r  th  inaua  ;enn  ...  of  two 
gene  tions  of  the  tamilj  il  has  taken  '  n 
financial  and  home-making  value.  Settled  upon 
at  an  early  day  by  George  W.  aud  1 
(Qninn)  Strong,  parents  ol  Charles  Kennedy,  it 
has  been  added  to  as  prosperity  favored  its  in- 
dustrious owners,  and  now  consists  of  ICO  acres. 
George  strong  was  a  native  of  Colm  ina 
Count v,  Ohio,  while  his  wife  was  horn  in  i  o  lis- 
ville,  'k'y..  a  dan-liter  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
(Ke        ','■  )   Quinn,  natives  of  Virginia  and  Ken-     . 

tucky,   respectively.     George    St g:    father    of 

George    YV.,    was    horn    in    Ireland,   and   was   the 
only  member  of  his  family  to  emigrate  to  A 
ica. 

As  an  occupation,  Charles  Kennedy  Strong  has 
always  followed  farming,  and  has  achieved  suc- 
cess  in  his  chosen  railing,  being  engaged  in  both 
general  farming  and  stock  raising.  At  a  com-  - 
paratively  early  ane  he  began  to  rake  an  active 
interest  in  politics,  and  has  held  many  offices 
within  the  gift  of  his  fellow  Democrats.  90 
two  occasions  he  served  as  Assessor  of  Bain- 
hridi'e  Township,  and  was  al-  1  - 
same  township  for  two  terms,  as  < 

R      .;.  and  having  i-har-e    us  on    ol 

1! nmitteemen,  01   the  er<  rti<   1  of  tin    1 

county   jail.     He  waf   elected   <  '0111 
in    1902.  and  his  conduct  of  the  fin;  1 
of  the  county  has  met  with  general  si 
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August  2S,  !VST.  Mr.  Stroug  married  Adelaiue 
Gorman,  who  wai  born  in  Rushville  Township, 
and  educated  at  Christian  Neck  School.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Strong  are  the  parents  of  four  children': 
Homer  W.,  Rachel  M..  George  \V..  and  Frank  C. 
Mr.  Strong  is  fraternally  connected  with  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Mod- 
em Woodmen  of  America.  In  religion  he  is  a 
Methodist.  In  a  community  where  his  entire 
life  has  been  passed,  where  his  face  is  familiar 
to  almost  every  resident,  aud  where  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  fill  positions  which  test  character 
and  involve  sacrifice  for  the  public  good,  this 
prominent  farmer  and  politician  has  the  i  ;  u- 
tation  of  being  a  square  and  reliable  man,  and 
one  in  whom  the  community  may  implicitly  place 
reliance. 

STRONG,  Moro  S.— Of  the  men  who  are  help- 
ing to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  far  ning  and 
stock  raisins  in  Rushville  Township,  credit  is 
duo  Moro  S.  Strong,  whose  constant  research  and 
painstaking  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  owner- 
ship of  one  of  the  valuable  and  paying  pro] 
in  his  neighborhood.  Born  in  Bainbridge  lown- 
ship,  Schuyler  County.  January  3,  lSG'L  he  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Pleasantview, 
and  on  his  father's  farm  received  practical  train- 
ing in  the  occupation  to  which  he  is  devoting  his 
life.  His  parents,  George  W.  and  1 
(Quinn)  Strong.,  were  born  in  Columbiana 
County.  Ohio,  and  Louisville,  Ky„  respectively, 
the  former  July  6,  1S22.  and  the  latter  July 
28,  1S29.  Both  the  paternal  and  maternal  fami- 
lies had  to  do  with  the  pioneer  history  of  Schuy- 
ler County,  and  the  mother,  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  had  lived  here  sixty-four  years.  The 
father  died  October  4.  1SG9. 

Moro  S.  Strong  married  Laura  Furness,  also 
a  native  of  Schuyler  County,  and  of  their  union 
there  were  two  children:  Jesse  D..  deceasi  I 
Anthony  V.,  a  farmer  of  Rushville  Township. 
Mrs.  Strong  died  in  18S7,  and  for  his  second 
wife  Mr.  Strong  married  Mary  Gossage,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Nancy  Gossage,  and  of  this 
union  there  are  two  sons:  Charles  M.  and  Giles 
H.  Mr.  Stroii--  owns  140  aire-  of  land  in  Section 
25.  Rushville  Township,  a  large  parr  of  which 
is  under  a  high  degree  of  cultivation.  This  for- 
merly was  known  as  the  Quinn  farm  and  was 
settled  by  Mr.  Strong's  maternal  grandfather, 
in  1S42.  It  came  into  Mr.  Strong's  possession 
in  18S7,  and  he  moved  on  to  it  two  years  later. 
finding  there  a  small  frame  dwelling,  which 
since  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern  farm  house. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
stock  raising  continuously,  and  in  IfiO:;  began  the 
extensive  breeding  of  Hereford  cattle,  of  which 
he  now  has  a  fine  herd  of  registered  stock.  TTu- 
derlying  the  farm  is  a  five  foot  vein  of  coal, 
he  lias  opened  up  a  mine  witl  of  from 

two  hundred  and  lir'ry  to  Ired   bushels 

per  day  of  as  fine  coal   as  can   be  found  in  the 
State  of   1 

With  his  farming  Mr.  Strong  combined  an  In- 
terest in  tlie  general  welfare  of  the  community, 


and  though  emphaticall.>  opposed  to  office  hold- 
ing, has  st -hly  support  id  the  Democratic  party 

and  has  lent   prai  tical  us   i  tan  e  to  I       | 
aspirations,  of  his  irieuds.    Fraternally  be  is  pop- 
ular and    ni    ,ii.;        ad,  and  is  id  sutified  '.situ 
the  1  ndent  Order  01    i  )dd   Fellows  aud  the 

Modern  Woodmen  ol  America. 

STRONG,  Peter.  The  retirement  of  Peter 
strong  to  his  pleasant  home  in  the  village  of 
Browning  in  i '. m  >  i  was  justified  by  many  years  of 

activity    as    a    general    farmer    and 

tocki       ■■ .  i  nd  '"-     !■  example  ol  character  and 

which  should  he  an  inspiration  lo  the 

ag  the  material  and  moral  compensa- 
tions of  a  country  life.  During  the  fifty-seven 
years  of  hN  life  Mr.  Strong  has  known  no  otlur 
home  than  Schuyler  County,  where  he  was  born 
in  Bainbridge  Township  January  26,  ISol,  and 
v  here,  ■      the  farm  of  bis  parents,  Sti  and 

Eli  tb  th  (Brines)  Strong,  he  was  reared  to  the 
arduous  work  in  which  he  for  so  many  years 
engaged. 

strong  was  horn  in  Ohio,  and  as  a 
lad  came  with  his  parents  to  Bainbridge  Town- 
ship. Schuyler  County,  where  he  en  i 
farming  until  his  death  in  1899.  His  wife,  for- 
merly Hi:;:,  b  th  Brin  ,  was  horn  in  Illinois,  and 
died'  in  1S94.  She  was  the  mother  of  three 
chi!  ■  both  younger  than  Peter,  ol  v.  horn 
Lewis  lives  on  the  farm  in  Browning  'township; 
Laura  died  at  the  age  of  six  years.  In  1860 
the  family  moved  from  Bainbridge  to  Section  29, 
Browning  Town-hip.    finding    here  a    dilapidated 

her  d  pi  . .  as  far  as 

iprovemeuts  were  concerned,  th 
pari  of  the  land  being  covered  with 
underbrush.  Mr.  Strong  lived  to  see  his  industry 
hear  fruit  and  his  home  transformed  into  one 
of  the  best  places  in  the  county.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  home-loving  man,  of  quiet  and  unambi- 
tious tastes  and  a  generous  contributor  to 
churches  and  charitable  organizations,  lie  had 
no  political  aspirations  and  never  was  willing 
to  accept  political  honors. 

Peter  Strong  was  nine  years  old  when  he  came 
to  Browning  Township,  and  tic 
a  robusl  lad,  he  at  once  undi  b  '.;  the  hard 
worlc  of  cutting  down  trees  and  clearing  away 
brush,  and  eventually,  long  before  his  father's 
death,  succeeded  to  the  entire  management  of 
the  place.  Both  father  and  son  made  a  specialty 
of  high  grade  stock',  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
son.  since  his  purchase  of  the  place  after  the 
death  of  his  parents,  this  paying  resource  has 
been  greatly  increased.  He  has  an  average  herd 
of  thirty  Short-horn  cattle,  fully  half  of  which 
are  registered,  and  also  raises  fine  horses  and 
hogs.  His  farm  is  equipped  with  ample  faeili- 
■  ring  for  stock  in  Increasing  numbers, 
and  he  also  has  storage  for  grai    - 

•  -  and  well 

kepi  fend  s.  drainage  and  Qu ; 

oversight   of  1  utiful   farm   Mr.  v 

Unquished  upon  moving  to  Browning  :,  ' 

It  unquestionably  still  fi  ice  in   his 
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heart  and  life,  representing,  ;i-  it  does,  a  com- 
mendable and  altogether  worth}  dream  and  its 
fulfillment.     It-  _'>;>>    ■  represent  what  a  man 

may  accomplish  who  sets  out  to  carve  I 
unaided  along  agricultural  lines,  and  who  allows 
neither  discouragement  nor  e    asioiial  failure  i" 
intern  re  \> ith   the  steadiness  of  1  I  on  and 

purpose.  Mr.  Strong  is  a  Democrat  in  politics, 
.but  lias  never  aspired  to  a  place  among  the  of- 
fice holders  of  the  township. 

STRONG,  Thomas  Q.,  recognized  by  all  who 
know  hii  i  as  one  ( 

bridge  Township,  Schuyler  County,  11!..  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  influeuti;  I  ciii  eus  oi 
his  locality,  was  born  on  the  home  fi  rm  where 
his  brother  Charles  K.  Strong,  now  liv<  . 
ruary  1,  1847.  lie  is  a  son  of  George  YV.  and 
Frances  Strong,  natives  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
Early  in  the  'forties  his  father  came  from  Ohio 
and  settled  on  the  farm,  in  Section  1,  Bail 
Township,  which  was  the  birthplace  oi  all  his 
children.  Thomas  Q.  Strong  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  Pleasn  ,  and  as  -  .1 
his  father  in  the  work  of  the  place,  remaining 
at  home  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twei  tj  one 
years.  Then  he  rented  land  from  his  grand- 
mother, and  started  out  for  himself.  When  his 
father's  health  began  to  fail,  Thomas  was  in- 
duced to  return  home,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
former,  the  ton  assumed  management  of  the 
homestead  property  which  he  continued  for  two 
years.  In  is-".,  he  purchased  eighty  acres  in 
Section  15  of  the  same  township,  to  which  he 
moved  during  that  year,  occupying  a  log  cabin 
of  one  room.  For  ten  years  this  was  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong,  and  in  i:  two  01  their 
children  were  born.  In  1S93,  Mr.  Strong  built  a 
new.  five-room  dwelling,  and  uow  has  one  of  the 
comfortable  residences  in  the  township.  lie  has 
added  ninety-one  acres  to  his  original  pui 
and  is  the  owner  of  171  acres  lying  in  Sections 
10  and  15.  Bainbridge  Township.  When  he  took 
possession,  the  land  had  been  partially  cleared, 
and  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  ot  completing 
the  clearing  and  preparing  fifty  acre  for  culti- 
vation, ultimately  developing  the  tract  into  a 
highly  productive  farm.  He  ha-  I  is  persever- 
ing, diligent  and  thorough-going  farmer,  having 
done  his  full  share  to  promote  the  agricultural 
interests  of  Schuyler  County,  and  has  been 
closely  identified  with  its  growth  and  welfare. 
Too  busy  to  travel  and  deeply  absorbed  in  local 
interests,  he  has  only  once  passed  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  bis  native  State  in  a  lifetime  ex- 
tending over  three-score  years. 

On  February  7.  1873  Mr.  Strong  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Augusta  Crozier.  who  was  burn 
in  New  York  October  0,  1S51.  a  daughter  of 
Richard  Crozier,  a  narrative  of  whoso  life  ap- 
pears in  another  part  >^\  this  work.  The  children 
result'].'  this    union    are:      Eva.    wife    of 

Watson  Dodds,  detailed  inentic f  whom  is  also 

made  in  This  volume:  Stella,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy: and  Anna,  who  was  marrh  I  to  Georsre 
W.  Ward.   September  11,   1906.     Mr.  Ward,  who 


has  eh:  rge  of  Mr.  Strong's  farm,  is  a  son  of 
Jackson  Ward,  a  biographical  record  ol  whom 
may  be  folic  herein. 

I'olitically,  Mr.  Strong  is  identified  with  the 
1  democratic   pari  ■ .     lie    ha       •  nderud  and 

faithful   pn  die 

dees,   b.ixi  i  Com 

at  d   School  'I  rusti  • 
was  elected  to  the  hisl 

uraging, 
but  during  bis   inci  •   |  laced  on   a 

[is  colleagues  i 
were    W.    II.   Reeve  and    Vii  .'■  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Slroi  g  are  earni  si    iud   icth  •  u 
of  tie'   Metl  odh  li,  and 

have  long  taken  a  dei   i    i  and 

educational    work.     For   twenty    years,    be    was 
Superintendent  of  the  Mt.  Carmul  Sunday  school. 
Both  husband  and  wife  e 
and  cordial  regard  of  a  widi  rriends. 

STUMM,  Jeremiah,  who  ser  i  Sur- 

veyor of  Schuyler  Con  -  :■  ears, 

was   born    April    13,    1827.    in    Sprinchill    Town- 
ship,   Fayette    County,    Pa.      He    was    a    • 
Philip   and   Reb  I  inal    Stumm   ai 

sided  with  his  parents 
when  he  left 

From  1845  to  1857  he  worki  1  at  his  tra  le  and 
was  empl  >yed  as  superi  oi    several  large 

I    .  ..   Mr.  Stumm  came 

to  Rushville  from  Pi  ori  .  111.,  and  took  t! 
tract  to  build  the  new   county  jail,  w 
after  an  existence  of  fifty  years,  in  a  good 
of  preservation  and  used  as  a  cit>  calaboose.  This 
a<     kepi   Mr.  Stumm  i  mployed  until  August, 
1&5S,  i  nd.  -.'.  Idle  the  count;    got  a  good  >  oi 

work,  Mr.  Stumm  was  a  loser  of  $'.'00  on  his 
contract. 

In  1SG3  Mr.  Stumm  was  i  I  Co  Sur- 

veyor,   serving   two  years.      From    ISG7    to      575 
he     was     Deputy     Survej  »r     under     s 
James  W.  Watts,  and  did  |  ;    •  i  sur- 

veying in  ai  d  about  Rusln  ille  during  thesi  years. 
In   1SS5  he  was  appointed  to  fill   the  un  I 

term  of  W  J.  Homey  and  served  as  Com  •..  Sur- 
veyor until  1904.     . 

During  the  time  he  was  Surveyor  Mi 
made  his  home  at  the  court  house,  and  vvl 
became  feeble  from  age,  wenl  to  the  couii 
to  live.     He  made  his  home  bere  from  the  spring 
of  1905  until  his  death,  which  occurred  May  ."». 
10OS.     His  remains  were  taken  t>>  the  old  home 
at  Ada.  Ohio,  for  interment. 

"Jerry"  Stumm.  as  lie  was  lamiliarly  known  to 
almost  every  resident  of  the  o  unty.  was  n  man 
of   more    than   ordinary    intellectual    all  I 

had   he  been  inclined  to  follow  the  pursuits  for 
which  he  was  ^  ably  fitted,  be  woul  ' 
his   marl;    in   the   busine 
reverses    i 

- 
that    made    h   potenl    b;- 
although    he   save  up    111 

bright  and  vigorous,  and  his  memorj 
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remarkable  one.  even  up  to  the  time  ol  his  death 
Since  his  death  the  County  Hoard  ol  Super 
visors  has  purchased  his  old  compass  ami  c 
and  they  will  be  preserved  in  a  case 
court  house  as  a  relic  for  future  general 


at    the 

ions. 


SUTHERLAND,  H.  Ralph— The  seeker  alter 
success  along  farming  lines  may  learn  much 
from  the  life  efforts  of  H.  Ralph  Sutherland, 
whose  home,  character  ana  ideals  place ;  him 
among  the  most  progressive  and  suasianual  ot 
the  upbuilders  of  Brooklyn  Township  and  iscbuy- 
ler  County.  As  much  as  an>  of  whom  we  have 
knowledge,  Mr.  Sutherland  is  entitled  to  the 
creditor  being  n  self-made  man,  a  man  who  has 
carved  his  way  practically  unaided,  and  to  who,,, 
the  storm  and  stress  and  discouragement  ol  me 
never  has  offered  sullicienl  i  '      skirkmg 

of  dutv  or  a  substitution  of  proiith -s  p.oasun -. 
lie  is 'a  worker  who  loves  his  work  as  he  does 
his  fellow  men,  who  ever  has  looked  forward  to 
the  tasks  of  a  new  day  with  hope  ami  irhulu.-.^. 
and  at  night  1ms  been  willing  to  acknowledge  his 
debl  to  ike  merciful  boon  ol  labor. 

On  March  4,  lS4o  -the  inauguration  day  ot 
,.,-,  idenl  .lame  K.  Polk,— Mr.  Sutherland  was 
born  in  Suubury,  Ohio,  ami  was  but  throe  years 
old  when  occurred  the  death  of  his  father.  Joseph 
Sutherland,  who  was  horn  in  Trumbull  County. 
Ohio,  and  who  for  many  years  was  employed  uj 
the  Hopkins  Soda  &  Bottling  Works,  o  bun 
burv.  The  elder  Sutherland  was  a  man  ot  quiet 
and  refined  tasks,  a  good  citizen  a  a  /'"-  ';''  '' 
and  father,  and  an  earnest  voter  ol  the  \\  h.g 
ticket.  His  wife,  formerly  .lane  Eaton,  also  a 
native  of  Ohio,  subsequently  married  a  Mr.  Heiifl 
Seboonover.  will,  wkom  and  her  son.  II.  Ralph, 
she  left  Ohio  in  1S5S.  stopping  for  a  time 
in  Vermont.  Fulton  County.  111.,  but  during  the 
following  vear  locating  in  Brooklyn  Township 
Schuvler  County.  In  the  spring  ol  ISGI  he 
famil'v  routed  land  from  a  Mr.  Fisher,  the  next 
December  moving  to  rented  land  oast  of  Little- 
ton in  the  township  of  that  name.  lie  soon 
afterward  moved  to  his  grandfather's  farm  and 
on  Mav  1,  1SC5.  located  on  the  farm  which  Mr. 
Sutherland  now  owns.  Here  the  step-father 
died  in  ISOG,  and  hero  has  dwelt  Mr.  Sutherland 
with  his  beloved  mother,  one  of  the  most  viva- 
cious and  interesting  young  old  ladies  m  the 
county.  Bv  her  second  marriage  she  had  two 
children,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  At  the 
a-'e  of  oightv-five  she  enjoys  excellent  health,  and 
is  the  joy  of  the  household  because  ol  her  kindly 
disposition  and  freedom  from  the  traits  usually 
associated  with  one  of  her  years. 

H  Ralph  Sutherland  was  thirteen  years  oi  age 
when  he  came  with  his  mother  and  step-father  to 
Schuvler  County,  and  soon  after  found  employ- 
ment as  a  clerk  in  the  general  -tore  of  his  uncle 
j  it  Dexter,  at  Augusta.  111.  Owing  to  ill 
health  brought  <  ri  hy  confinement  in  ISfi2  he 
quit  the  -tore  and  '  i  gnn  to  ■  ork  in  a  wagon  shop 
in  Wori.i  hut  was  not  Ions  permitted  to 
this  occupation  as  the  illness  of  his  step-father 
Pompelletl  his  return   to   the  farm,  of  which  he 


then   took  charge,     'the  place  at   that  time  con- 
tained  Ji •.■■•  ■   with   a   log  cabin   and   a   log 

stable,  but  without  fences  lo  confine  Stock  oi 
keep  .an  thai  of  other  settlers,  over  a  large 
part  of  the  land  waved  wild  prairie  grass,  wb  lo 
but  thirty-live  acres  had  In  u  broken  by  the 
plow,  and  there  were  fifteen  acres  ol  heavy  tim- 
ber Mr.  Sutherland  Marled  in  bravely  to  clear 
■nvav  the  tin  k  underbrush,  and  in  time  suc- 
ceeded m  making  the  place  one  01  the  most  val 
aable  and  profitable  in  Brooklyn  Township.  He 
p .,..  i,,,.,,  u„.  personification  of  industry  a 
setting  sun  often  has  found  him  with 
amount  of  v  orl  yet  to  accomplish.  He  never  has 
shirked  or  sighted  his  task-,  and  his  place  bears 
the  stamp  of  this  conscientious  and  painstaking 
devotion  to  details.  He  has  added  eighty  acres 
l0  Ilu.  original  farm  and  now  owns  220  acres. 

On  OctOberS,    IS78,   Mr.  Sutherland  was    Ul    1 

in   marriage   to    Miss  B.  A.   Pratt,   tie 

taking  pl.i.-.    it'  Johnston,   Licking  County.  Ohi  - 

,.„.  native  ;.' '   the  bride.     Mrs.  Sutherland 

is  a  daughter  of  Hector  and  Susan  Blh 
l>rat1    u„.  lormer   in  extensive  larmer  ol  Licking 
,'ouniv.  and  i  irenl  of  eight  children    six  oi 

whom'  are  living:  Joseph  Pratt,  of  Marengo. 
Ohio-  Oscar  owner  of  the  old  home  farm  neai 
Johnston,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Sutherland:  Mary,  wife 
Of  Harris  Pick,  of  Johnston:  Maggie,  deceased 
wife  of  Dr.  Garnett;  Lucy,  wife  oi  Dim  •■ 
,,. .   aud    i  aarried        1  living  in   Racine. 

\y;.      Tl I   Child,  a  son.  died  at  tli 

sm,n   vear-      Two  children    have   been   born    to 
Mr    and   Mrs     Sutherland,   of   whom   Twilla   D, 
died  at  the  age  of  eight  yea:-  and  eigh 
taking  with  her  into  the  unknown  much  ol    the 
I  ,.,     ,,,  d     Madness    of    a     home    which     she    had 
bri"htened   inexpressibly   with   her  swei 
j  '     lSiti,  „       :,:    gentleness   of  heart.     The  only 
son   in   the    family.   Glenu   C,   b<  rn    Augusl    30 
,is-a     was    educated    in    the    con 
Brooklyn     and    in    the    Co  im  er<  i:il    Departu  ei  t 
of  the  Rushville  Normal,  and  is  a  young  man  ol 
exceptional  promise.    He  has  his  father's  dignity 
and   uprightness  of  character,   and   is   much  es- 
teemed for  his  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manners. 

In    political    affiliation    Mr.    Sutherland    is    a 
Democrat,  but  has  never  been  weaned  from   Ins 

,    immediate  duties  sufficientlj   to      >    I 
of  local  official  honors.     His  farm  and. 
opmenl  have  furnished  the  great  and  absorbing 
purpose  of  his  life.  and.  as  in  the  past, 
nished  many  obstacles  and  many  eon;!  .--. 
it   is  bis  pride  and  joy,  the  evidence  of  his  in- 
dustry  and    faithfulness,   of   his   thrift    ai 
sdghtedness  during  a  whole  half  century  in   the 
same  township. 

SWEENEY,  John  L.— The  long  and  prominent 
identification  of  the  Sweeney  family  witl 
I,  ■    con     t    dates    trom    the     rrival    in    ls->     " 
Doctors  Jo  I  M  ' 

who  were  i      ives  ol    Ki  ntu       .  and   bo 

.     Dr.  -1   -- 

-       ,neVs  useful   life 
having  settled  in  Casej   ( 
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ious.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm,  whose  opportu- 
nities he  outgn  «  comparatively  early  in  life,  and 
a  broader  field  presented  itself  in  the  medical 
profession,  for  which  lie  prepared  at  the  v  11 
known  University  at  Lexiugt  >n,  Ky.  n,  ^  .is 
successful  as  a  physician  and"surgeon  in  his  na- 
tive staii.',  and  after  locating  in  Rushville  in 
1S51  realized  no  cessation  of  his  prot'es  Loi  il 
popularity,  his  services  being  in  demand  through- 
out a  large  pari  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Ill—  life  endiug  iu  1S63,  he  was  survived  by  his 
wife  until  1SS7,  aud  she  in  turn  is  survived  by 
four  of  her  teu  children:  M.  CV,  of  Rushville; 
Charles  II.,  a  resident  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Elizabeth  F..  wife  of  J.  W.  Joues,  of  Peoria,  [11.; 
and  John  L.  Doctor  Sweeney  in  early  life  was  a 
stanch  supportei  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
it-  establish^  in  in  IS56.  be  was  equally  de- 
voted to  the  infant  Republican  party.  A  i 
large  beart  and  great  generosity  of  judgment, 
he  filled  an  important  need  in  the  world,  aud 
left  it  better  for  his  earnest  devotion  to  ttn 
tenets  of  his  splendid  profes: 

The  Civil  War  proved  the  first  break  in  the 
monotony  of  the  youth  of  John  L.  Sweeney,  he 
having  thus  far  d  svoted  his  eue  gies  to  the  borne, 
and  to  irregular  attendance  at  the  district  -  : 
In  August,  isr,^'.  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  On  ■  Hundred  and 
Nineteenth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  for 
three  years,  serving  with  his  regi 
all  of  its  long  marches  and  hard  fought  bat- 
tles, and  at  the  expiration  of  his  enli 
in  is'-,:,,  receiving  an  honorable  discharge.  Re- 
turning to  Rushville  after  the  war.  he.  entered 
upon  his  mercantile  experience  as  a  clerk  for 
the  firm  of  Thomas  Wilson  &  Company,  i 
lished  in  1S37.  and  in  that  capacity  mastered  ev- 
ery detail  o(  merchaudising  as  practiced  by  that 
oldest  of  enterprises  in  the  city.  In  1SS2  he  had 
saved  sufficient  money  to  purchase  an  interest  in 
the  firm,  and  the  same  year  witnessed  a  material 
change  in  the  business,  a  fire  having  swept  the 
south  side  of  the  square,  and  demolished  the 
frame  building  in  which  the  firm  for  so  many 
years  had  conducted  their  business.  In  this 
emergency  the  present  brick  structure  was 
erected,  two  stories  in  height,  and  with  a  ware- 
room  of  200  square  feet  running  back  of  the 
main  structure.  This  store  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  and  best  arranged  dry-goods  establish- 
ments iu  Schuyler  County,  and  the  high  stand- 
ard of  merchaudising  of  the  original  owner  has 
never  been  allowed  to  diminish.  In  1S-SS.  Hiram 
Graff  became  .•  partner,  and  the  business  was 
thus  conducted  until  1S07,  when  Mr.  Graff  re- 
tired, and  fresh  blood  and  energy  was  infused 
into  the  time-honored  concern  by  the  entrance 
into  the  firm  of  Thomas  YV.  Sweeney,  sou  of 
John  L..  and  grandson  of  the  original  founder. 
Mr.  Wilson.  With  this  combination  of  talent 
and  enthusiasm,  father  and  son  have  produ 
thoroughly  modern  store,  introducing 
features  which  indicate  the  greatest  known  i 
cantile  progrcssiveness,  and  placing  thenise  ves 
in  touch  with  the  most  modern  of  needs  and  re- 


quirements.     Special    mention    is    due    the   dry- 

uts,    although    other 

Hues   are   s  ileetud   with    equal   regard   for  coin- 

i  lett'iio.-  and  sat isiaeturiiios.    An  effori  is  made 

to  pie;  se  all   nithout  regard  to  coi 

and   courtesy    and   consider;  tion   are   reo 

as  ludisj  en.-.-bie  faciors  ol     u 

February   20,    LSU7,    Mr.    Sv. . .  uey  v 
in   marriage   to  Amelia  L.   Wilson,  daughter  of 
tl!"    "-''''    time    a  en  bant,    .  ud    ...under    o:    the 
r   m    -    Wilson  &  Company.     To   Mr    and   Mrs. 
Sweeney  have  been  born  the  followi 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Charles  W.  Graff,  a 
j  h.mas.  ;•:•.•,.  .,ii 

,;'-a'.  :  -b-.-ie.  wile  ,.f  II.  B.  fish   r. 
ent  ol    Public   Instruction  at   Geneseo,    11!     and 
mother  of  Mary  L..  Linda  and  William  C.  Fisher; 
Thomas  \\'..  who  married   Maud  R.  Rottger,  of 

mville,  111.;  Frank  I;.,  manager  of  'the 
Feel    Schuyler,    of    Rushvil  e  Susan    S 

wife  of  Charles  Arthur  Gr 
Hardware  Company,  Rushville.  111.     Mr.  Sv. 
-  faith   in  the  future  of  Rus 
by    investing   heavily  iperty,    and    is 

half-owner    of    the    Hotel    Scl  of    the 

best  hostelries  in  tin. 

i  the  Schuj  !<  r 
County  Bank.  For  the  term  ol  his  voting  life 
he  has  mchly  supported  tl  e  Republican  party, 
and  though  himself  not  a  member  of  anv  church, 

mated  liberally  to  lo  a]  church  inti  r<  stss, 
especia,  ..  .  M,..!  ,jdisl  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  his  wife  is  a  i1  -  |     sonally 

Mr.   Sweeney   is  a  pi  gentle- 

man,  owning   to   no  prevailing  weakni    -■  -    such 
as   smoking,    chewing,  . ■    ,.i ■    .    .  ,  ulating, 

and   h    ding   a    life   of    Angular    model  ition   and 
I  ea. -e.-'uliiess.    No  man  iu  the  community 
in    higher    esteem,    nor    would    any    be    sooner 
trusted  with  affairs  involving  integrity  and  pub- 
lic spirit. 

SWEENEY,  Thomas  W.— The  general  -  ire  of 
Wilson  &  Company  is  an  unbroken  link  be- 
tween the  Rushville  of  1S39  and  that  of  1907. 
For  seventy  years  this  enterprise  has  stood  guard 
over  the  commercial  destiny  of  the  community, 
has  accurately  and  unfailingly  reflected  its 
growth,  and  has  stood  sponsor  for  its  reputation 
beyond  the  borders  of  its  immediate  activity. 
No  more  striking  contrast  in  business  ti 
and  opportunities  exists  than  that  presented  by 
the  establishes  Thomas  Wilson,  and  his  grand- 
son, Thomas  W.  Sweeney,  the  present  manager 
of  the  store.  The  former  struck  the  sober  busi- 
ness gait  of  the  far  frontier,  and  the  latter,  with- 
out changing  the  base  of  operations,  finds  him- 
self the  center  of  a  feverish  competition,  enjoy- 
ing the  profit  and  influence  of  a  commercial 
prince  endowed  with  the  strong  and  depend- 
able qualities  which  bespeak  thor 

with    tile   ' 

iicss  i  eutury. 

■n  at  Galva.  Henry 
County  ill..  October  2.  1S75,  and  in  1  -'  can  ■ 
to   Rushville  with  his   father.  John  I  . 


u:)s 
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where  he  attended  the  public  schools  an  l  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school  in  the  i 
Ambitious  of  a  higher  education,  the    o 
in    1S9-J    entered   the  department  of   liberal    arts 
connected    with    the    Northwestern     Uni\ 
ar  Evanston,  111.,  and  in  1893  returned  to  [tush 
vill.'  and  entered  the  employ  of  Wilson  .     i 
pany,    general    merchants.      Mr.    Sweeney    con- 
tinued   a    clerk    in    this    patriachal    enterprise 
until  l  >>'  »T,  in  the  meantime  applying  himself  to 
learning  every  detail   of   the  business    with    the 
zeal,   forethought   and   sagacity  required   of   the 
man    who    would     engage     in    successful     mer- 
chandising.    At  ;li"  i  cpiration  ol    two  years  his 
faithfulness  was  rewarded  by  his  appoinl 
manager  of  the  store,  a  position  which   ui 
since    has    maintained    with    commendable    dig- 
nity   and    ability.      lie    carries   a    stock    of   drj 
goods  and  shoes,  observes  the  greatest 
neatness  and  order  in  the  distribution   and  ar- 
rangement  of  bis  goods,   and  insists  upon   cour- 
tesy and  consideration  upon  the  part  of  his  em- 
ployes.     Some   of    bis   patrons   have 
commodities   -since    a    very    early    period    in    the 
history  of  the  store,  but   those   who  knew    ;:    in 
its  log  cabin  era  mostly   have  been  gathered  to 
their  rest.     The  same   reliability  and  • 
characterize    its   general    atmosphere    as    ■ 
for  it  the  patronage  of  the  early  settlers,  but  it 
has  assumed  the  dignity  of  larger  growth,  a 
influence   of    a    manager    who    is   variously    and 
intimately  connected  with  the  upbuilding  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Sweeney  is  promoting  many  phases  of 
local  business  activity,  and  is  Secretary  and 
Manager  of  the  Rushville  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany. For  the  past  two  years  he  has  be<  n  Pres- 
ident of  the  Rushville  Business  Men's  Club,  an 
organization  established  for  the  promotion  of 
the  best  business  methods  and  ethics,  and  which 
sets  a  high  standard  of  requirements  in  its  mem- 
bership. He  is  interested  also  in  agriculture, 
and  is  part  owner  of  a  farm  of  GOO  acres  in 
Schuyler  County.  Politically  Mr.  Sweeney  is  a 
Republican,  but  be  has  no  official  aspirations  be- 
yond the  intelligent  casting  of  his  vote.  To  his 
credit  is  several  months  efficient  government 
service  during  the  Spanish-Am  rican  war  as 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  Commis  arj  Department  un- 
der Captain  Orson  Pettijohu,  Third  Brigade, 
Second  Division,  Second  Army  Corps,  al  i  p 
Alger,  Washington,  I  >.  C.  This  position  Mr. 
Sweeney  held  from  July.  1S9S,  until  the  follow- 
ing December,  he  having  previously  enlisted  un- 
der Col.  George  Rankin,  whose  company  was 
never  requisitioned  for  active  service.  Mr. 
Sweeney  is  active  in  fraternal  circles,  being  a 
member  of  Blue  Lodge  No.  9.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  the 
Chapter.  Commandery,  and  Knights  of  Pythias, 
while  his  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star. 
Mrs.  Sweeney  formerly  was  Maud  II.  finttger, 
daughter  of  John  and  Anna  Rottger,  and  lvrn 
in  Jacksonville.  111.,  in  November,  187(5.  The 
marriage  of  Mr.  Sweeney  and  Miss  Rottger  oc- 
curred June  1,  1899,  and  the  couple  occupy  a 
shade  embowered  home  on  one  of  the  pleasant 


streel     o    the  tov  u,     tid  are  regard)  d  as  among 
the    bi  ■ 

tion    of    citiz)  as.      Mr. 

Swi ■>    is   the  ideal  oi  pro; 

ml   and   influential  merchant,   an  :   ,  es    in 

large  u  casure  those  qualities  o 
and    resource    which    bring    a    man    into   closest 
the  bi  -i  and  mosl  substantial  of  com- 
munity interests. 

SWISHER,  Solomon   C— In   his   long  and  still 

"  tive       ■     Solomon   C.    Swisher    ha  -    i  \  ideneed 

industry,    versatility    and    rare   good    judgment, 

e  ai  i  d  in  I  oth  nib  native  State 

Hi  ivhei  was    1 u     in       I 

County,    November    23,    1S29,    and    in    Schuyler 
County,  111.,  to  which  he  came  in  the 
1S57.     ill-   father,  Jacob      .vi   <.<>t,  was  for  twen- 
ty-five ye. us  a  well  known  lumberman  of  Marion 
County.  W.  Va.,  arriving  there  in  his  yi 
Butler  i     .    ty,   Va.,   ■  In  re  he  was  bom  in  1812, 

i    Beersheba   Ferrell,   who    bore   him 
u,    eleven    of   whom   are   now   liv- 
ing, and  who  died  while  absent  from  her  south- 

at   about   fifty   years  ot    age.     Jacob 
i  d  i  d  while  away   from    I 
in    the   same   State,    having  attained    to 
fiv(    years.     lie   was   an    honorable   and    highly 
u  and  wield  id  a  I    a  ifi<  ial  influence 
in  all  his  walks  of  life.     Following  S  i    , 

of  this  large  family,  came  Elizabeth, 
«  ho  livt  -  near  the  ol  I  h  an  i  in  Vb  . 

W.,  a  farmer  of  Mississippi;  Nancy,  widow  of 
Mr.  Dukes,  living  also  in  Virginia;  Nelson,  at 
home;  Harriet,  in  Virginia;  Wesley,  a  soldier 
leral  army,  who  died  during  the  serv- 
ice in  a  Southern  hospital;  Sarah,  wl 
Watson,  of  Monessen,  Pa.;  Henry  \\\.  of  Vir- 
ginia; Emeline,  wife  of  John  Swisher  (not  a 
relative),  and  a  resident  of  West  Virginia;  Rob- 
ert, deceased  in  Hancock,  111.;  Jennie,  who  died 
single  at  the  age-  of  forty:  Elvira  lives  in  Marion 
County.  W.  Va. ;  Frank,  a  resident  of 
ity  of  Canton,  W.  Va. ;  and  a  child  who  died 
in  infancy. 

As   the  oldest   son   in   his   father's   large   fam- 
ily. Solomon  C.  Swisher  naturally  assi 
lumber  business,  aud  for  year-  engaged  in  raft- 
ing on  tin    Monongahela  River,  and  iiihewing  and 

dressing  logs.     Th icupation  offered 

interest    and    adventure,    and    in    the    free    and 
open    air    life    the   youth    secured    physi     I      ad 
moral  strength,  as  well  as  business  ind 
and   sagacity.     June  6    1856,   he  was   united   in 
marriage    to    Rebecca    T.    Vincent,    daugl 
Jacob    and    Annie     (Brain)     Vincent,    bprn    in 
Marion  County.  W.   Va..   November  17,  183; 
year   after,  the   marriage  of   the  young   people, 
accompanied  by  the  father  of  Mrs.  Swisher,  they 
undertook    the    long    journey    from    Virginia    to 
Schuyler  County,  111.,  in  a  wagon  drawn   by  two 
horses,    camping   by    the   wayside    .it    night    and 

g  thirty-one  days  on  the  road.     .' 
at    their    destination    November    21,    1857,    they 
spent  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  a  log  house  owned 
by    Rev.    Aaron    Wright,    in    Section    11,    Wood- 
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stock  Township,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S5S,  Mr. 
Swisher  and  Mr.  Vincent  became  equal  owners 
of  a  farm  of  100  acres  in  Section  '.».  the  same 
township.  A  small  log  cabin  and  ten  cultivated 
acres  constituted  the  sole  improvements  on  this 
land,  ami  both  families  lived  in  the  cabin  until 
success  made  possible  the  erection  of  more  com- 
modious quarters. 

Having  much  timber  to  cut  down  on  his  land. 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Swisher  back  in  Virginia 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  for  he  soon  begau  to 
convert  his  timber  into  barrel  staves,  at  d  for 
many  years  be  found  an  extensive  patron  lor 
his  barrels  in  Thomas  Wilson,  than  wl 
never  had  a  better  friend.  Practically  all  of  the 
suitable  timber  on  his  land  went  into  barrels/ 
and  the  puckers  of  Ilushrille  found  him  ■!. 
and  resourceful  in  supplying  their  need.  But 
barrel-making  wffs  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  general  improvement  of  the  farm,  and  its  ad- 
vancement towards  a  profitable  and  comfortable 
home  was  rapid  and  certain.  At  present  he  has 
a  fine  modern  rural  residence,  well  furnished 
throughout,  and  surrounded  with  trees,  shrubs. 
gardens  and  an  orchard.  His  barns  and  out- 
houses are  ample  for  the  protect  ion  of  stock 
during  the  winter,  and  for  the  housing  of  sur- 
plus produce  and  machinery. 

By  no  means  self-centered  in  his  interests. 
Mr.  Swisher  has  variously  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement  i  f  the  con  munity,  bas  b  en  i 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  held  many 
offices,  including  that  of  first  Town  Clerk.  Com- 
missioner of  Highways,  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  two  years.  For  many  years 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Orange,  supporting  it  with  ins  enthusia  m  and 
constant  attendance,  and  otherwise  identifying 
himself  with  a  movement  which  has  for  its 
primal  object  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swisher  are  the 
parents  of  nine  children :  Emma,  widow  of 
John  Spencer,  mother  of  Lydia  Spencer,  and 
who  lives  with  her  father;  Carson;  Ida,  de- 
ceased wife  of  George  M.  Swisher;  Laura,  twice 
married,  and  now  the  wife  of  John  Dunn,  of 
Champaign  County.  111.;  George  E..  a  lawyer 
and  real-estate  broker  of  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.; 
Lauretta,  wife  of  Philip  Eyler,  of  Woodstock 
Township;  Edith,  deceased  at  the  a^e  of  eight- 
een years;  Martha,  wife  of  James  B.  Hair,  of 
Round  Lake.  Minn.:  and  Clarence,  a  carpenter 
and  builder  of  Oklahoma  City,  who  married 
Bessie  Luther.  Swisher  has  been  the  sole  arch- 
itect of  his  growing  fortunes,  and  his  life  is 
a  tribute  to  the  qualities  of  industry,  persist- 
ence and  faith  in  his  ability  to  succeed.  At 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  ami  after  half  a  century 
in  Schuyler  County,  he  finds  himself  one  of 
Its  fortunate  and  highly  respected  citizens,  the 
possessor  of  a  liberal  competence,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  many  more  years  of  usefulness. 

TAGGART,  Benjamin  P.— History  relates  that 
the  Taggart  family  came  originally  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  an  Island  in  the  English  Channel 


off    the   south   coasl    of   England,   whence   three 
o  A  lied  the 

name  in   Mass  ichu  prior  lo  the  i:   rolution- 

ary  \\  ar.  The  ou  ol  o  ■  ol  these  br<  >thers 
was  John  Taggart,   i  jaiuin   F., 

who   late!-   reii      ,\  h.iv    be 

married  1    Hi    Wolverlon,  <    ...  ...  i  ...   feter  Wol- 

vertou,  win    came  to    ' 

fore  or  dui  ing  the  i:  ■  birth 

of  five  ol  b  i  hildren,  in  IS2S,  Joi  n  Taggart,  ac- 
companied by  bis  father-!  ,-,  r<  aoved  to  Il!i- 
uois,  settling  in  Schuyler  (  ounty,  aU(]  in  many 
of  their  early  ,    NVe;-e 

iti  d.  In  the  -priii;--  of  that  .ear  i  IS2S) 
thej  built  a,  raft  at  Warren. Pa., on  I 
River,  w  l>;  :h  thej  loaded  \.  ith  shii  -  ■  .  bou  e 
bold  sup]  lies,  rive  bead  o  b  irses,  two  cows  and 
a  dog;  at  Cincinnati  they  sold  a  part  ..;'  their 
bought  a  flat-boat 
with  which  they  proi  ceded  down   the  i  i 

Shawneetown,    where   they    unloaded 
their   cargo    and  is    started    for    Ro   ; 

Island.  111.  When  they  reached  Rushville,  how- 
ever, th  v  \  ":v  so  uli  =ed  with  its  thrifty  ap- 
pearance that  they  decided  to  remain,  and  for 
two  years  they  niadi  i  ir  home  in  the  location 
afterward  occupied  by  the  Halls,  throe  miles 
north  of  Rushville.  Selling  out  his  holdings  in 
Rushville  Township  in  1S30,  Mr.  Taggart  then 
came  to  Camden  Township,  and  on  the  farm 
which  he  h  purch  I  In  rounded"  out  the 
remainder  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  When 
he  first  located  here  it  was  necessary  to  drive  to 
Quiucy  to  have  Ids  grist  ground,  a 
which  he  s.>on  overcame,  tor  as  he  v.  as 
i1  was  not  Ion-  before  be  erected  a  mill  in  his 
vicinity.  This  was  known  as  the  Taggart  mill, 
aud  he  continued  t0  operate  it  until  1S44,  when 
he  sold  it  to  J  tt,  of  Rushville.     Sev- 

eral otl  besii  es  his  own  were  erected  by 

Mr.  Taggart,  among  them  the  first  mill  on  Sugar 
Creek,  which  he  built  for  William  McKee,  and 
one  for  Thomas  Justus. 

Lucinda  J.,  the  eldest  child  of  John  and  Effic 
(Wolverton)    Taggart,   became  the   wife  of  Dr. 
Charles    S.    Ward,   of   New    Haven.    Conn.,   who 
died  in  May,  1S10.  and  there  her  death  occurred 
in  1002,  leaving  four  son-,  three  of  whom  grad 
ua'te-d   from  Yale  College  as  physicians;   i 
and  Charles,   both  physicians  are  deceased,   ;'. 
first-mentioned  dying  in  South  America,  and  the 
latter    in    Bridgeport,    Conn.,    Henry    C,     is    a 
wholesale     hardware     merchant     in     the     latter. 
city;     and     the    other    son.     Edward     F..     is    an 
electrician     in     Central     America.       The     next 
child  in  the  John  Taggart   family  was  Emily  E.. 
who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  and 
in    Aurora.    III.,    where    they    made   their    home. 
both  passed  away,   leaving  three  sons  and   four 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living  with   the  ex- 
ception of  one  son.  Marshall  Taw;  -     i 
died  at  the  n~e  of  six  years.     We; 
daughter,  first  married  Simon  Wilcox,  and, 
time  after  bis  death  in  1S43,  she  married  G;  )rge 
Ryerson.  i  nd   four  children   were   b 
Andrew  J.  died  in  1S41.      All  of  the  children  o: 
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John  and  Ellie  (Wolvertoa)  Taggart,  mentioned 
tJras  far,  were  born  in  Pennsylvania  |  rii  :  to  tl  s 
removal  to  Illinois  in  1828.  BcnjaiuiuF.,  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  born  on  the  home  farm  in  Cam- 
den   Township,    Schuyler    County,    February    17, 

1832.     Sarah  l ame  the  w  He  of  Philip  Fryeudall, 

of  Batavia,  111.,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Ellen  (deceased)  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  Batavia.  The  death  of  Stephen, 
second  child  of  John  Taggart,  was  one  of  the  first 
recorded  in  Can  den  Township.  Benjamin  F. 
Taggart    still    has     in    his    possi  a     chest 

brought  by  his  grandfather,  Peter  Wolverton, 
across  the  Allegheny   Mountains   \  cann 

to  Illinois  in   IS  !S. 

The  earliest  recollections  in  the  life  01  Ben 
jamin  F.  Taggart  take  him  bark  in  memory  to 
the  days  spent  in  the  log  school  house  of  pio- 
neer days.  Whose  advantages  and  comforts  were 
nothing  as  compared  to  present-day  conveniences 
and  advanced  courses  of  study.  When  he  was 
fifteen  years  old  his  father  died,  December  12, 
1847,  and  thereafter  his  life  trend  was  in  more 
important  lines.  In  1S40  ids  mother  purchased 
an  eighty  acre  tract  ol  land  on  Section  3,  Cam- 
den Township,  which  was  heavily  timbered 
with  white  oak,  and  here  Benjamin  began  bis 
first  independent  work  as  a  farmer,  in  time 
building  a  log  cabin  into  which  ibe  mother  and 
children  moved,   and  there  the  mother  and   two 

children,  Sarah  and  Ella,  mad  until 

her  death.  Some  time  after  ibis.  July  10,  1854, 
Mr.  Taggart  was  married  to  Miss  Rebecca  M. 
Hill,  who  was  born  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio, 
March  10,  1S33,  the  daughter  of  Wesley  ami 
Mary  Ann  (Buekmaster)  Hill.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hill  were  natives  respectively  ol  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania,  but  much  of  their  mar- 
ried life  bad  been  spent  in  Ohio;  in  1S52  they 
came  to  Illinois  and  settled  in  Fulton  Co-unty, 
but  finally  located  in  Brooklyn  Township,  where 
the  death  of  the  mother  occurred.  Mr.  Hill 
thereafter  removed  to  McDonough  County,  where 
he  died,  in  1SG5. 

In  the  little  log  cabin  which  Mr.  Taggart  had 
erected  in  3841).  be  and  his  wife  began  house- 
keeping immediately  after  their  marriage,  and 
there,  too,  their  four  oldest  children  were  born 
The  first  shadow  cast  over  their  otherwise  happy 
home  was  in  the  death  of  their  two  eldest  chil- 
dren, a  son  and  daughter.  The  third  child, 
Helena  Ollie,  was  horn  December  1.  1S.j7,  and 
is  now  the  wife  of  Martin  C.  Bleeeker,  of  Pueblo, 
Colo.  Their  two  eldest  sons.  Warren  F.  and 
Frederick  Guy  Bleeeker.  are  graduates  of  the 
Centennial  University,  Colorado.  Together  the 
brothers  patented  a  steam  motor  that  is  des- 
tined to  revolutionize  the  steam  power  of  the 
world.  The  engine  is  equipped  with  an  automatic 
governor  which  admits  steam  at  full  pressure, 
doing  away  entirely  with  the  old  idea  of  throt- 
tling, and  thus  eliminating  the  loss  of  steam 
energy.  A  company  has  been  formed  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  engines.  The  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bleeeker.  Mary,  is  ,,,,«  the  wife 
of  James  Piekard.  a  locomotive  engineer  on  the 


s  mta  l'e  Road  and  a  resident  of  Topeka,  Kan. 
1  trold  Bleed  r  died  at  the  age  of  five  ye,  ra 
Elson  1<\,  the  youngest  child,  is  still  at  hi 
bis  parents.  Frank  M.  Taggart,  born  Mai  ,  :  i, 
1800,  chose  as  his  wife  Elizabeth  Wood,  formerly 
;l    res  id<  utof  n  lounty,  and  they  now  make 

their   home   in    Hoi    rook,     Jeb.     The}    have   had 
1  re  childri  i  ows:     Xellie  May,  the  wi  •■ 

of  Oscar  Mart,  ol  Furness  County,  N'eb. ;  Je  sie, 
Mrs.    Ernest    Leach,    ol     Hi  :>.;    Anuic, 

tli     wife  of  John   Patton;  Mary  P.  and  Grade 

the  latter  dying  in  child! I. 

Until    1800   the  log  structure   into   which    Mr. 
Ti  ggart  moved  after  his  marriage  r  m 

•  u  t  1 1 

modern    residence  in    which    they   lived   unl      it 
~  as  d  sir,, yd  [,\    er,.  iu    1803.     i  e.iing  tlie  lat- 
ter year  be  buili    the  residence  now  oc 
the    family,    a    modern    structure,    which    is    in- 
the  progressive  sp ir  I   o     the  own,,]'. 
'  or  seventy  fivi    ,i  li-s  lie  has  w  i  tche  I  the  u    rcb 
-   in   Schuyler  County,  and   has  borne 
bis  share  of  the  discomforts  of  pioneer  life,  but 
notwithstanding  these  clouds  which  shadi 
pathway,    he    is   content    with 
Fate   li  !  bim.     For  over  half  a   century  he  lias 

■     ove  and  companionship  of  the  v. 
ins  youth,  and  together  in  their ,declii 
thoy  are  enjoying  the  comforts  which  tl 
struggles   made  possible.     Mr.  Taggart   casi    his 
first    vote    for    President    for    Bin  ban 
bi.    sympathies  were  enlisted  on   Lhc  side  oi   the 
Republican    party    and    for   some    time    he    cast 
that  party.    More 
recently,    however,    he    has    given    the    weight    ol 
his    influence    to    the    cause   of    the    Prohibition 
party.    For  man;.-  years  he  has  been  a  mi         r  i  I 
the  Methodist    Episcopal   Church,   whii  :. 
assisted   in    maintaining,   as   he  lias  every    help- 
ful measure,  whether  religious  or  secular.     Per- 
sonally .Air.  Taggart  is  a  man  of  noble  qua  ities, 
which  are  nowhere  hitter  known  and  apprei  i  tted 
than  in  his  own  family.     A  closi    stud* 
constant  reader  all  of  his  life,  he  Is  w< 
along  all  lines  and  is  an  excellent  eon  versa  tion- 
alist,  one  to  whom  it  is  a  delight  to  listen. 

TAYLOR,    Homy    W.— The    history    of    that 
branch    of   the    Taylor    family    to    whicl     H    try 
W.   Taylor   belonged    is    traced   to   the    North   of 
Ireland,  where  his  grandfather.  Matthew  Taylor, 
was  horn  of  English  parents.     He  emigrated   to 
the  United  States  in  1772  and  took  up  his 
in  Pennsylvania,    passing    away    in    Hun; 
County  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-seven  years. 
Before  her  marriage  the  grandmother  was.  Miss 
Mcllheney,  she  too  being  a  native  of  Ireland,  al- 
though   a    descendant    of    Sotch-Irlsh    an 
She  also  lived  to  attain  a  great  age.  being  in  her 
ninety-sixth    year    at    the    time    of    her    death. 
Among    the    children    born    to    this    ,■,, 
Alexander  Taylor,  a  native  of  Pennsyh 
as  early  -is   1810  crossed  over  ;'  to 
State  of  Ohio  and  there  cleared  a   farm  out  of 
the    very   heart   of   the    forest.      In    hi 
labors   he   was   cheered   and    encouraged   by    his 
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faithful    wife,    formerly    Betsy    Scott,    she    too 
being   m    native   of   Pennsylvania.      Her    father, 
Nelieiiii.ili  Scott,  was  a  native  of  Long  Island  and 
the    descendant   of    Scotch    ancestry,    whi 
mother,  Mary  Wick  in  maidenhood,  was  i    - 
Washington     Comity,     Pa.       Alexai  d  r 
passed  away  in  Warren.  Trumbull  Count;  . 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  and  his  wife  in  Burling- 
ton, la.,  at  the  advanced  age  ot  eighty  years. 

Henry  W.  Taylor  was  born  in  the  famih  home 
in  Trumbull  County.  Ohio,  February  11.  1S24. 
His  parents  thoroughly  appreciated  the  value  of 
an  education,  and  no  opportunity  which  lay  in 
their  power  to  bestow  upon  their  sou  was  denied 
him.  Be  it  said  to  bis  credit  that  he  appr 
the  efforts  which  were  made  in  his  behalf,  a 
co-operation  which  enabled  him  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  to  take  dfaarge  of  a  school.  After  fol- 
lowing the  teacher's  profession  for  two  years  be 
gave  i.  up  to  take  a  course  in  law,  receiving  pri- 
vate tutorage.  In  the  course  of  time  he  grad- 
uated from  his  studies  and  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  The  news  of  the  finding  of 
gold  in  California,  however,  proved  too  alluring 
to  pass  him  unheeded,  and  closing  his  oi 
went  to  the  new  Eldorado.  With  four  yoke  of 
oxen  he  made  the  trip  overland,  starting  from 
Rushville,  111..  April  1.  1S49.  and  arriving  where 
the  town  of  Maryville.  Cal.,  is  now  located 
October  22.  1S49.  The  fact  that  he  remained  In 
the  gold  fields  for  four  years  affords  evidence 
that  he  was  successful  in  his  efforts  as  a  miner. 

Returning  to  Rushville.  111.,  at  the  end  o  this 
time.  Mr.  Taylor  was  united  in  marriage.  June 
8,  1853,. with  Miss  Cornelia  Manlove.  n  native 
of  Rushville,  and  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  D. 
and  Sophronia  (Chadsey)  Manlove.  The  de- 
scended of  an  old  Southern  family  and  himself 
a  native  of  Xortb  Carolina.  Mr.  Manlove  came 
to  Illinois  at  an  early  day.  settling  in  Schuy- 
ler County  in  1S23.  and  here  in  1S2G  he  was 
maTried  to  Miss  Chadsey.  theirs  being  the  third 
marriage  celebrated  in  Schuyler  County.  After 
his  return  from  California  Mr.  Taylor  omraged 
In  the  lumber  business,  owning  a  lumber  yard  in 
Rushville.  and  in  addition  to  its  managi  in  fat 
also  took  contracts  for  building  plank  roads.     He 

followed  the  lumber  business  until  1857.  < i  hi 

sold  out  all  of  his  interests  and  removed  to 
Brooklyn  Township.  Comim:  here  at  a  time 
when  settlers  were  few  and  far  between,  he 
bought  considerable  land,  much  of  it  being  cov- 
ered with  heavy  timber,  owning  in  all  900  acres 
of  land.  Out  of  this  he  developed  an  excellent 
farm,  upon  which  he  made  a  specialty  of  rais- 
ing fine  blooded  stock  of  all  kinds.  In  addition 
to  his  agricultural  interests  he  also  maintained 
a  mercantile  establishment  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  and  up  to  1894,  when  he  retired  from 
active  life. 

Four  children  were  born  of  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  as  follows:  Marion  FT.. 
who  became  the  wife  of  T.  D.  Lewis,  of  Brook- 
lyn, Schuyler  County:  Ida  M..  and  Fanette. 
who  is  the  wife  of  Pr.  J.  F.  Tamp,  an  account  of 
whose  life  is  given   at  len-th  elsewhere   in   this 


work,    an  !    Willi-,    who    v  a-'    boru    in    1 
died   in    1804.     Tbroughout    his   life   Mr.   'i    ;.  oi 
was    a  icb  iter    of    the    Whig    party, 

aud  expressed   his   ,  .  its  ] 

by  casting  his  fi  i     5  Taj  lo  •.    At 

the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  prop  t  In-  ■_-  ..■  hi  all  ;  am  e  to  1  liai  or- 
ganizath  11,  his  vot<  ;  or  John  1  .  Fre- 

mont.    For  many  years    L 

merul    ,   of  the  Pn    hj  tei  ian  1  Ihurch,  serving  as 
an   elder   iii   that   body,   and   Mrs.  Taylor  is  still 
active    in    the   benevolent    and    charitable    work 
hat  1     irch      Mr.  'J  '      leath,  Dec-i  inber 

20,  is:":,  brought   to  its  1  n  li  -      ha  I 

meant  much  to  the  wel  0       ihuyler  County 

in  genera]  and  of  Brooklyn  Township  in  partic- 
ular, none  standing  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  had  known  him  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

TEFL,  Herschel  Volanyv— The  distinction  of  be- 
ing  the  3  ■  son  to  wear  the  indicia] 

ermine  in  Schuyler  County  is  emphasiz 
efficient  and  painstaking  service  of  Herschel 
Volany  Teel,  during  his  eight  years  as  County 
Judge  of  Schuyler  County.  Judge  Teel.  who  rep- 
resents one  of  the  earliest  and  most  substantial 
pio  1  r  families  of  Illinois,  was  born  in  Uush- 
ville  Township,  s  huyler  County,  March  3,  1868. 
i    son   of  Jam  ■     A.  and  Elizabeth  Smith 

Teel.      Do  1    Ddi  iral    lines 

from  German-Irish  -  0  k,  he  inherited  the  solid- 
ity, frugality,  1  1  r  everance  and  thrift  - 
former,  combined  with  the  frank,  ardent,  per- 
tinacious aud  courageous  elements  of  the  latter, 
which  characteristics  have  made  that  sturdy 
strain,    wherever    p  ost     in    hardy 

undertaking  and  adventurous  enterprise.  His 
forefathers  were  noi  cradled  In  luxury;  they 
were  essentially  the  ruggi  d  vigorous 
of  civilization,  who  assisted  in  the  making  of 
the  early  history  of  our  county;  Captain  John 
Teel  of  Revolutionary  fame,  being  the  founder 
of  this  branch  of  the  family.  His  son.  John  Teel. 
belonged  to  the  regular  army  and  served  in  the 
War  of  1812.  These  two  patriots  resided  in  Xew 
Jersey:  Henry  P.  Teel,  son  of  John  Tee]  and 
grandfathei  of  Ilcrselud  Tee!,  resided  ;"  Pcmi 
sylvania.  but  in  1S33  he  followed  lb 
Empire  and  moved  his  family  west,  finally  lo- 
cating in  Schuyler  County,  then  very  sparsely  set- 
tled. 

The  history  of  the  maternal  ancestors  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  i-  not  so  easily  traced;  it 
is  only  known  that  they  settled  here  at  .an  earlier 
date  than  the  Teels.  and  it  was  upon  the  land 
cleared  practically  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  his 
grandfather,  Jonathan  Smith,  that  Herschel 
Teel  first  saw  the  light  of  this  mundane  sphere. 
Here  his  youth  was  passed  in  the  hard 
the  farm.  Its  comparative  isolation  i 
created    wi 

prairie  and  fosti  red  that  freedom  which  knows 
not  the  restraint  of  aggregated  humanity  in 
eitii  5.  Heredity  endowed  him  with  a  robust 
physical   constitution   and    vigorous   mind,    while 
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his  early  environment  developed  bis  innate  pow 
ers  of   industry,    perseverauce    and   self-rel 
to  a  very  ma  I'ked  degree. 

Eager  for  knowledge,  he  assiduously  utilized 
every  opportunitj  offered  by  the  rural  schools; 
in  1S90  he  grad  tated  from  i  e  Uusl  ville  Sormal 
and  Business  College;  in  LS'JJ  from  Eureka  Col- 
lege and  in  I S05  he  received  his  diploma  from  the 
Law  Department  of  Northwestern  University,  wa  • 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  the  practice  of  hi  - 
profession  in  Rushville,  where  he  still  resides. 
In  1S98  he  was  elected  County  Judge  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  again  in  1002.  During 
his  tenure  of  office,  several  appeals  weir  taken 

from   his   decision    to   the   higher  courts M 

speaks  well  for  his  ability  as  a  jurist  that  ill  ev- 
ery ease  his  decision  was  sustained  by  the 
superior  court.  As  a  lawyer  be  is  a  close 
student,  a  sag:  cious  and  conscientious  couns  llor, 
ami  merits  and  receives  the  high  regard  01  the 
members  of  his  profession  and  of  his  clientele. 

Judge  Tee!  evidences  a  marked  predilection 
for  the  social  and  general,  as  well  as  profes- 
sional, opportunities  of  life,  and  is  a  pr< 
member  of  the  Independent  order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  Kuights  of 
Pythias  and  Mutual  Protective  League.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Rush- 
ville. To  him  have  filtered  the  ambition  and 
purpose  which  animated  tin.'  pilgrimage  of  his 
pioneer  ancestors  an- 1  which,  exercised  it 
differing  grooves  of  human  achievement,  al- 
ready are  maintaining  their  mission  ot  si  ■■  u  - 
the  greatest  justice  and  the  greatest  liberty  to 
the  society  of  mankind. 

The  basic  principle  of  H  rschel  Teel's  char- 
acter is  integrity,  not  only  of  thought  but  of  word 
and  deed  as  well.  He  is  known  for  Irs  stui 
independence  of  character,  his  devotion  to  his 
friends  and  his  recognition  of  the  equality  of 
all  men  who  are  honest  and  upright,  without  re- 
gard to  their  social  position;  no  man  so  low 
but  feels  he  is  a  brother,  and  none  so  high  but 
feels   he   is   a    peer. 

TEEL,  James  A. — During  his  many  years  of 
association  with  Schuyler  County.  James  A. 
TeCl  was  known  as  an  increasingly  prosperous 
farmer,  and  as  a  man  who  bad  sufficient  breadth 
and  ability  to  reach  out  and  utilize  man-. 
tunities  not  immediately  at  band.  More  than 
the  average,  he  seemed  to  realize  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  agriculturist  as  a  factor  in  the 
world's  progress,  and  evidently  believed  that 
the  greatest  development  came  through  participa- 
tion in  the  general  affairs  and  responsibilities  of 
the  community.  He  was  particularly  zealous 
and  successful  in  promoting  the  hreedim:  of 
fine  cattle,  and  during  the  years  of  his 
activity  in  this  line  his  profits  were  unusually 
satisfying  to  himself  and  encouraging  to  those 
similarly  employed. 

James  Alexander  Tee!  was  horn  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Pa..  July  10,  3830.  and  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Captain  John  Teel.  a  native  of 
Ireland    who    settled    in    New   Jersey,    and    after 


in  Hiding    a    company    in    the    Revolutiouarj 

War,  was   buried  with   the  military 

bis  rank.     John  Teel,  son  of  Captain  Ted,  aud 

grandfath  i     ol    James    A.,    was    born    in    New 

Jersey,   served   live  years   in  the   regul; 

and  participated  in  the  War  of   LS12.     His  son, 

Henry   1'..   the   next   in   line  ol    suec< 

was   a    native   of    New   Jersey,   and    it    was    his 

enei  I  i  uurage  that  shifted  the  fa      !     Co 

in  ies    to    L'i  in:  j  Ivania,    where    he    en 

u  ashington  <  tounrj    and 
linally  pushed  still  turther  westward  to  the  out- 
post of  civilization  in  Schuyler  County  iu   1833. 
i\\  o  yea  if    l    ter  hi    ivi    ■  ■    d  to  the    L'ei        rj    m 
Iowa,   and  alter  a  year   spent   at   Fort   Madison, 
retu  ned  to  S<  huyler  •  lounty,  in  1S-1S, 
Section   10.    Rushville   Township,   when     i    i  .-in 
lb.;. an  b  id  erected  the  firsl  cabin  in  tl 
Martha   Ann   .Mathews,  wife  of   Henry   P.  Teel, 
liter  of  James  Mathews,  whose  father, 
Thomas   .Mathews,  was  a  native  of   I: 

Three  .wars  old  when  his  father  arri\  :d  iu 
Sehuylei  County,  James  A.  Teel  had  meager  edu- 
cational   or    other    advantage.-,    but    h 

.  ■  -         ;    instinct  of  his  sire  deeplj    i     | 
iture.  w  ith  the  purpose  and  d 
lion  to  make  his  dream  come  true.     I 

proved  him tin    hi  rdj    ind  bo 

of  his  town,  as  against  the  cautious  a   ■'■   I  mid 
eh  -s    w  lio    were    not    equal    to    the    b  o 

to  the  r  tcific  feast  ;  an  outdoor 
man.  an  adventurer,  who  wanted  something  to 
,1  «  ho  followi  i  the  star  ol  empire  to 
t's  rim.  Arriving  at  th- 
ins desires,  he  became  a  part  of  that  unwritten 
chapter  of  romantic  history  which  thrilled  the 
country,  and  for  two  years  lived  in  the  ribald 
camps   ol    the  Argonauts,  taking  something  from 

..i  in  reward  for  his  toil  and 
Again  he  journeyed  westward  in  1S33.  participa- 
ting for  several  months  in  the  pagan  pleasure 
of  life  and  the  romantic  zest  for  adventure  which 
characterized  the  surroundings  of  the  fortune 
seekers. 

As  before,  his  good  fortune  was  in  no  way  ex- 
ceptional, adding  but   little  to   his   financial   rc- 
sources.      Farming  rather  than   mining   was  his 
life-work,  and   when  again  on   the  old   place  in 
Schuyler  County,  he  devoted  practically  all  his 
time  and  the  rest  of  his  life  to  this  pursuit.     He 
engaged    extensively     in     general     farming       nd 
stock-raising,  attaining  to  special   p 
a  Short-horn  cattle  breeder,  in  which  I 
came    interested   before    the    Civil    War.      ]".•;•    a 
number  of  years  he  was  President  o'   th     Schuy- 
ler County   Farmers'   Institute,  and  took   a   keen 
interest  in  it-  affairs.     With  the  founding  "f  the 
Hank  of  Schuyler  in  1S90,  he  became  on< 
stock-holders,    and    later   was   elected    Vi       ' 
idenl  of  that  institution.    On  his  death.  • 
22,  1002,  at  the  age  o1'  seventy-two  years,  he  was 
(he  i  wi  ir  of   1,200  acres  ol    fa 
various    town    properties    i  i    Rush*  Illness 

somewhat  changed  the  current  of  the  later  years 
of  hi-  life,  but  he  bon 
rare  patience,   and  applied   that   fine   pi 
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which   had   made   light  of  many   obstacles  and 

heliicd   him  ever  many  of  tbe  rough  pi; 
Lis    career. 

In  185G  .Mr.  Xeel  married  Elizabeth  Smith, 
of  Rushville  Township,  and  of  this  union  I 
were  the  following  named  children:  Everett 
Lee,  a  young  man  of  exceptional  prom!-.-  who 
had  just  been  admitted  to  the  bar  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profe  ion  al  G 
burg,  111.,  where,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to 
his  parents,  be  was  accidentally  killed,  being 
run  over  by  an  express  train;  .Judge  II.  V.  TV-el, 
mention  of  whom  may  be  I  "  !  el  /.here  in 
this  work;  Mrs.  Xeosha  M.  Mills;  Marshall  E. ; 
Ilulda.  deceased;  and  Walter  II.  A  stanch  Dem- 
ocrat in  polities,  he  was  Supervisor  of  his  town- 
ship several  terms,  and  in  1894  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislatunji.  his  representation  of  tbe 
people  reflecting  his  broad  sense  of  justice.,  bis 
intolerance  of  fraud  and  deception,  and  his  fear- 
lessness in  insisting  upon  fair  and  above-board 
legislation,  lie  was  an  agreeable  and  approach- 
able man,  loyal  to  the  public  interests  ;md 
friends,  and  he  possessed  the  faculty  ol  ii. •cr- 
esting other  people  in  bis  projects  and  se  . 
their  support  and  co-operation.  His  life  gave  en- 
couragemeut  to  the  taint  hearted,  and  was  an  ex- 
pression of  force,  determination  and  successful 
achievement. 

TEEL,  Walter  II .— An  industry  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  the  stock  raiser  of  tbe  United 
States,  yet  one  which  in  earlier  year-:  was  neg- 
lected to  a  deplorable  degree,  is  that  ol  the  br<  id 
ing  of  thoroughbred  stock.  While  countries  in  th  • 
old  world  have  made  a  specialty  of  this  busi- 
ness for  years,  our  own  country  failed  until  re- 
cently to  grasp  the  opportunity  thus  presented. 
It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  concerned 
that  the  twentieth  century  has  witnessed  a  re- 
markable change  in  the«>piniou  of  agriculturists 
concerning  grades  of  stock,  and  now  thousands 
are  spent  to  bring  up  herds  where  formerly  hun- 
dreds were  denied.  Xo  stock  breeder  of  Schuy- 
ter  County  attained  more  widespread  lame  for  the 
superior  quality  of  his  importations  and  the  flue 
points  of  his  herds  than  did  Janus  A.  Tee!. 
whose  death  deprived  the  State  of  one  of  its 
most  influential  stockmen.  Fortunately,  under 
his  experienced  oversight,  a  sou.  Walter  II.. 
had  been  trained  to  a  careful  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  stock,  and  the  latter  has  success- 
fully carried  on  the  business  of  raisin-  and  sell- 
ing thoroughbred  Sbort-horn  cattle  so  well  es- 
tablished  by   the   father. 

Horn  on  the  home  farm.  March  2S.  1S77, 
Walter  II.  Teel  received  his  education  in  the 
district  schools  and  the  Rushville  Union  School, 
supplemented  by  attendance  at  the  Rushv  lie 
Normal,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1S0S. 
Meanwhile  he  had  devoted  his  summer 
to  aiding  I  is  father  on  the  farm,  •  .  bus  < 
in  life  had  gained  a  practical  knowledge  ol  ;'••■ 
stock-  business,  which  is  now  of  invaluable  as- 
sistance to  him.  Hi-  father  bad  been  one  of 
the   first    io    import   stock   and.    for   forty    years, 


bad  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Short-horn  industry 
in  the  State,  so  that  a  .study  .if  the  business  un- 
tie:' him  v.m  i'i  itself  an  i  lucation.  Under  his 
supervision  were  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
acres  ia   Liushville  and  Uueua    \  Lsia  Town 

o 
IS,    Ri 

the  father  in  190i  the  <  ntire 

uianagem 

added  to  ...     ;.  an   ol  the  herd,  in  which  at  times 
be  ha-  bad        in  inj  as  on,-  hundred  a.  It 
live  head  of  registen  I  cattle.     Che  part  of  the 
borne  1      i         licb      nvl       i       I      be  subject  i 

i  i  Sections 
IT  and  is.  Kushville  Township,  is  one  of  the 
finest  estates  in  Schuyler  County.  Sinci  tbe 
present  owner  assumed  »  utrol  in  1902  many  im- 
;  rovenients  have  been  made,  chief  anion;;  \ 
is  a  hay  and  stock  barn,  si    I  ■.  furn- 

ishing ample  accommodations  for  hay,  stock  and 
machinery . 

The  determination  of  Mr.  Teel  to  establish  and 
sustain  a  stock  industry  surpassed  by  none  in 
this  pan  of  the  Stati  I  im  busily  en- 

gaged in  the  work  on   tbi    '  ud   left 

him    little    leisure    to 

i   .  in  which,  iud  iai 

from  voting  the  ticket  of  the  Democratic  party 
and    identif;  ing    himsi  If    with    the    Indej  i 
<  >rd<  r  of  « >d  1  Fellov.   .Ami  guaiutancos  he 

is  res]  ected  i  □ 

miration  of  all,  while  .       cles  be  is 

regarded  as  an  an  authority 

concerning    SI  or!  -horns.      Hi     pi  asant    ci 
home   is   presided  over   by   Mrs.  Teel,   whom  he 
married    January    5,    1S09,    and    who    was    Miss 
Josephine  Knock,  daughter  of  Daniel  Knock,  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Schuyler  County. 

THARP,  Jonathan. — In    the   |   i  ion   of   100 

acres  of  land  in  Section  15,  Woodstock  Township. 
Jonathan  Tharp  finds  the  realization  of  a  meri- 
torious early  ambition.  While  the  owni  r  -  a 
occupant  of  his  present  farm  only  since  lv 
is  by  no  means  tbe  establisher  of  Tharp  activ- 
ity in  Schuyler  County,  as  his  father,  Jonathan 
Tharp,  Sr..  came  here  in  the  log  cabin  era.  es- 
tahlishi  i  -credent  for  faithful  and  practical 

ervice,  wb  cb  since  has  been  niai.. 
by     his     large    family    of    children.      Jonathan 
Tharp,   the  elder,  was   born   in   South   Carolina, 
and    married    Anna    Manlove,    a    native   of    the 
same   state.     The  Manlove   family  has  been  no 
less   important   in   the  development   of  this   Sec- 
tion   than    the    Tharp    family,    as    Jonathan    D. 
Manlove.  father  of  Mrs.  Tharp,  came  to  Schuyler 
County  in  1824,  settling  on  land  where,  in  1S26, 
he    laid   out    and    platted    what    afterward    was 
called    the    town    of    Rushville.     The    Ma 
were  of  the  Quaker   faith,  and  d 
the    pi'  '    i  r    never    have    departed    from    I 
■ 

Jonathan     Tharp.     Sr.,     locate!     in     Rushville 
Townshi  i,  and  end  ired  all  of  the  i  rivatioi 
dent  to  theoarliest  of  pionec  ing.    I  i 
stantial    food    the    family    subsisted    chiefly    on 
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game,  aud  for  several  years  the  log  cabin  was 
in  danger  of  attack  by  the  wild  denizens  of  the 
plains,  both  human  and  animal.  Wheu  the  bead 
of  the  house  used  I  i  take  his  grisi  to  Qi  incj   to 

In-  ground,  his  wile  would  nail  clap-1 rds  over 

the  door  that  wolves  might  not  enter  the  cabin. 
Around  this  couple  grew  up  a  family  of  six 
sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  reached 
maturity,  and  three  of  whom  were  soldiers 
in  the  Civil  War.  The  father  dying  in  1S.~4. 
the  mother  was  left  with  the  care  ol  the  fam- 
ily, and  it  is  to  hei  everlasting  credit  that  she 
kept  her  children  together,  educated  them  to 
the  best  of  her  ability,  and  instilled  into  them 
ideals  of  useful  citizenship.  The  oldest  sen. 
James,  of  Astoria  Township,  Fulton  County, 
served  three  years  in  the  Union  army;  John  was 
a  soldier,  serving  as  a  hundred-day  man  first, 
and  then  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  for  one  year,  re- 
turned to  his  heme  in  January.  1SG6,  and  died 
in  187:2:  Jonathan.  Jr. :  James  served  three 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Illinois  Vol- 
unteer Infantry;  Marion  was  a  member  of  the 
the  Seventh  Missouri  Cavalry,  and  was  killed 
July  3,  1S63,  by  a  shot  fired  from  ambush; 
Stephen  is  a  farmer  in  Woodstock  Township; 
Louzania,  married  Philo  Morris,  and  both  are 
deceased:  Bettie  became  the  wife  of  L.  G.  Per- 
singer,  and  both  are  deceased;  Eli  died  in 
Montana:  and  Mary  is  the  deceased  wife  o1' 
Philip  Skiles.  The  mother  of  this  family  lived 
to  see  all  of  her  children  well  established  in  life, 
her  death  occurring  in  1SS0.  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  years. 

Jonathan  Tharp,  Jr.,  attended  the  log  school 
house  in  Buena  Vista  Township,  near  where  he 
was  born  January  2G.  1S4S.  He  remained  on 
the  old  place  until  1871.  when,  because  of  the 
sale  of  the  old  place,  he  went  to  Butler  County, 
Kan.,  where  hard  times  prevailed  to  an  unsual 
extent.  In  consequence  he  returned  to  Schuy- 
ler County,  the  same  year,  and  with  his  brother. 
Stephen,  worked  at  farming  until  1873.  He 
then  rented  eighty  acres  of  land  of  old  Dr.  Leach. 
operated  the  same  until  1S81.  and  that  year 
bought  104  acres  in  Bainbridge  Township.  Later 
he  traded  his  farm  for  eighty  acres  in  another 
part  of  the  township,  and  in  1SS9  sold  thai  and 
bought  loo  acres  of  his  present  farm,  to  which 
he  since  has  added  sixty  acres.  This  land  was 
in  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  its  improve- 
ment has  entailed  much  arduous  labor.  Today 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  properties  in  the  township, 
and  its  improvements  compare  well  with  anv 
to  bo  found  in  the  State.  Mr.  Tharp  make-  a 
specialty' of  registered  Poland-China  hogs,  and 
his  hog  bouse,  sixty-four  by  sixteen  feet  in 
dimensions,  affords  ample  space  for  the  care  of 
these  valuable  animals.  He  also,  raises  a  high 
grade  of   Short-horn  cattle. 

While  a"  stanch  Republican,  Mr.  Tharp  has 
never  solicited  or  been  willing  to  accept  local 
office.  He  i<  not  a  member  of  any  church,  bur 
contributes  generously  towards  church  and 
charitable    undertakings,    giving    his    encourage- 


ment also  to  the  cause  of  education  and  good 
roads.  He  is  a  broad-minded  and  well  posted 
farmer,  and  by  the  purity  and  usefulness  ol 
his  life  sea-  an  example  ol  worth  to  the  rising 
._.,  nrrat'a  a.  I'o  hill!  elf  and  wife  have  been  bom 
seven  children,  four  of  whom  arc  living:  Loren. 
George  \\\,  Dora  and  May.  Eli  Franklin  died 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  Ella  F.  and 
John  died  in  infancy. 

THARP,  Stephen.— As  different  members  of 
the  Tharp  family  have  been  identified  with  the 
most  substantial  progress  ol  Woodstock  Town- 
ship for  nearly  i  ;1  ,  year  .  it  requires  no 
stretch  of  propriety  to  place  them  in  the  fore 
ranks  .of  Schuyler  County  pioneers,  and  to  ac- 
cord them  a  prominent  position  in  a  history 
which  aims  to  trace  the  advanced  and  teeming 
life  of  the  present  back  to  the  primitive  poverty 
of  the  past. 

Step!,. -n  Tharp  was  born  October  14,  1841,  on 
the  Harvey  place,  later  known  as  the  old  Tharp 
farm,  north  of  Uushviiie  in  Section  14,  Wood- 
stock Township,  Schuyler  County.  He  is  the 
son  of  Jonathan  and  Anna  (Manlove)  Tharp, 
both  natives  of  North  Carolina,  who  cam,-  to 
Illinois  in  1829.  They  made  the  long  trip  by 
ox-team,  in  the  fall  of  that  -year  reaching  their 
destination  on  the  present  site  of  Rushville.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  husbandman  was  to  sow 
the  land  which  he  had  entered,  and 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  "Little  Chicago 
Store."  owned  by  A.  J.  Lashmett.  This  first 
sowing,  however,  was  not  accomplished  until 
Mr.  Tharp  had  journeyed  to  Pike  Countj  in 
order  to  obtain  his  seed,  and  his  first  crop  was 
cut  with  a  reaper  hook  and  threshed  with  a 
flail.  This  place  was  the  family  horn-  for  two 
years,  after  which  su  :cessive  removals  were 
made  to  Bound  Prairie  and  Burnham  Township. 
and  finally  Stephen  Tharp  entered  laud  and 
bought  the  interest  of  the  Manlove  heirs  in  the 
farm  now  owned  by  the  Chadsey  estate.  Sec- 
tion 14.  Woodstock  Township. 

The  first  years  of  their  residence  in  Schuy- 
ler County  constituted  a  trying  period  in  the 
liv.s  of  the  Tharp  family,  but  in  the  after 
period,  when  all  was  comfortable  and  serene. 
they  dearly  loved  to  recount  their  experien 
and  their  children  have  passed  many  enjoyable 
hours  in  listening  to  the  stories  of  their  parents. 
In  common  with  their  neighbors  they  had  many 
tales  to  tell  regarding  the  ""Deep  Snow  of  1S30." 
Over  the  prodiguous  fall  of  snow  came  a  driving 
storm  of  sleet,  and  the  men  and  larger  boys 
were  obliged  to  tie  boards  to  their  feet. 
they  could  get  to  the  corn,  dig  it  out  of  the 
snow  drifts  and  feed  the  live-stock.  Woman- 
like. » Mrs.  Tharp  took  great  pride  in  telling 
how  she  had  dressed  the  first  white  mal 
born  in  Schuyler  County— Jack  Dyse  by  name. 
n  ho  grew  up  a  reminder  of  that  place. 

In  those   days  the  great  pests  of  the  s       era 
were  wolves   and  snakes,  and   hunts   were  often 
organized  to  exterminate  both.     The  i 
plan  of  a  snake  raid  was  to   first  burn  a   clear 
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space  around  the  dm  of  the  reptiles,  and  thou 
start  a  lire  some  distance  beyond;  as  the  snakes 
were  thus  driven  into  the  clear  space  around 
their  den.  they  were  attacked  by  dogs  and  men. 
At  one  famous  snake  hunt,  in  which  the  Tharps 
participated,  four  hundred  reptiles  were  vic- 
tims of  the  slaughter.  Bui  the  good  mother  was 
permitted  to  see  wolves,  snakes  and  Indians  re- 
placed by  more  agreeable  neighbors,  their  log 
house  by  a  fine  home,  the  wigwam  by  the  church 
and  school,  and  the  wheat  hook  and  the  flail 
by  the  gigantic  harvester,  with  other  evidences 
of  a  new  civilization  for  which  she  and  her  asso- 
ciates had  prepared  the  way.  She  passed  away 
July  7.  JS77,  at  the  age  of  seventy-lour  years, 
after  surviving  her  husband  for  more  than  twen- 
ty-two   years,    his    demise    having    occurred    in 

•  April,  1S55.  The  father,  therefore,  although 
he  had  witnessed  many  and  great  changes,  had 
not  lived  to  see  so  remarkable  a  contrast  between 
the  past  and  the  present  as  his  good  wife.  The 
remains  of  both  repose  in  the  cemetery  near 
Rushville. 

Stephen  Tharp  was  reared  on  the  old  home 
farm  and  received  his  education  in  the  old  log 
school  house  at  the  Cross  Roads.  His  first  mar- 
riage on  April  2-1.  1S(U.  was  to  Miss  Susanna 
Smith,  daughter  of  William  Smith,  an  Ohio  man 
and  a  Schuyler  County  pioneer.  He  made  his 
home  on  the  old  farm  until  IS73.  when  he  pur- 
chased 120  acres  of  land  in  Section  1  i.  Wc  tl 
stock  Township,  and  commenced  its  cultivation 
and   improvement.     Among   oilier    valuable    and 

■attractive  additions  was  a  fine  frame  residence. 
in  which  the  widowed  mother  resided  for  sev- 
eral years.  By  his  first  marriage  Mr.  Thai))  had 
the  following  named  children:  Nora,  who  was 
horn  in  Woodstock  Township  and  is  the  wife  of 
O.  II.  Kelly,  a  farmer;  Emma,  who  married 
William  I.awier.  also  a  farmer  of  Woodstock 
Township:  Sheridan,  who  married  Lillio  War- 
dell,  and  is  farming  on  the  home  place:  Eydia. 
wife  of  Stewart  Gaddis,  a  farmer  of  Bainbridge 
Township,  and  William,  a  twin  brother  of  Bydia. 
The  mother  of  this  family  died  in  November. 
1S73.  and  the  father  was  married,  in  1S77,  to 
Mrs.  Isabelle  Goodwin,  widow  0f  John  P.  Good- 
win. The  present  Mrs.  Tharp  was  born  in  Rush- 
ville, 111.,  on  the  0th  of  December.  1S48,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  Anderson,  who  was  a  native 
of  Ohio,  and  came  to  Schuyler  County  in  1S38. 
The  offspring  of  the  second  union  are:  Cora, 
now  the  wife  of  Vernon  Dace,  a  resident  of 
Huntsville.  111.:  Jesse,  who  is  a  clerk  in  Bunkers 
store,  at  Rushville.  and  married  Anna  Bandon  ; 
Susan,  wife  of  James  Wardell.  a  farmer:  Billy, 
who  married  James  Rodson.  a  painter  living  at 
Mount  Sterlincr.  111.:  Nettie,  wife  of  Everett 
Krouse.  her  husband  heincr  a  farmer  of  Bain- 
bridce  Township:  Bttie.  a  twin  sister  of  Xettie. 
who  is  now  living  at  home;  and  Elizabeth  and 
Mahel.  hoth  also  living  with  their  parents.  Mr. 
/ind  ,Mrs.    Tharp    have     thirteen     children     ami 

-thirty-two  grandchildren  now  livimr.  and  the 
family  is  anions:  the  most  substantial  and  hon- 
ored of  the  true  pioneer  stock.    The  parents  have 


always  be  a  earnest  Methodists  and  devout  Chris- 
tions  in  the  I  ense  of  the  word.    In  poli- 

tics, Mr.  Tharp  is  still  a  Itcpublican  ol  Ihe  Lin- 
coln type. 

THOMPSON,  Charles  W.— In  response  to  the 
demand,  in  order  to  meet  the  agricultural  emer- 
•  rem  -lass  of 
men  from  those  who  had  to  deal  with  •  ru  le  pio 
neer  conditions,  there  have  arisen  in  Schuyler 
County  many  intelligent  and  progressive  lands- 
men, recruited  ir.au  the  best  families,  whose  in- 
intluence   tends    to    the  tit    ol    science 

and  enlightenment,  lu  this  category  belongs 
Charles  W.  Thompson,  son  of  James  1  >.  Thomp- 
son, mention  of  whom  will  be  found  in  an  ad- 
joining section  of  this  work.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
born  on  the  old  Thorn]  o  I  >un  tead  January 
19,  IS64,  and  received  his  preliminary  education 
in  what  was  known   as   I  ool   district. 

His  youth  was  uneventful,  and  rilled  with  the 
duties  and  diversions  which  go  to  make  up  the 
life  of  the  average  farm-reared  hoy.  He  devel- 
oped, however,  more  than  average  business  abil- 
ity, and  this  has  been  of  great  use  to  him  as  one 
of  the  most  ext<  nsive  breeders  and  marketers  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  in  Schuyler  County. 

A  turning  point  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Thompson 
was  his  marriage,  December  23,  IS91,  to  Delia 
K.  Campbell,  a  native  of  Bainbridge  Township. 
Schuyler  County,  and  daughter  of  George  W. 
Campbell,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  county.  1  he 
young  people    -  eping  on  Seetion  23, 

Woodstock  Township,  hut  in  1SI»S,  after  the 
death  of  the  elder  Thorn]  m,  the  returned  to 
the  old  place  and  lived  there  until  1902.  In  the 
spring  ol'  that  year  Mr.  Thompson  opened  a  gen- 
eral store  in  what  now  is  called  Bayton.  in 
Woodstock  Township,  ami  from  a  -mall  begin- 
ning has  worked  up  a  large  and  prosperous  trade. 
His  farm  of  200  acres  re]  resents  much  that  is 
progressive  and  scientific  in  the  agricultural 
world,  and  no  better  Aberdeen-Angm  tie  roa  i 
the  prairie  of  the  Central  West  than  here  find 
a  home.  There  are  also  high  grades  of  hogs 
and  horses  on  the  farm,  ami  corn  and  general 
produce  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  Mr. 
Thompson  ha-  a  large  ami  commodious  home, 
and  his  slock  have  warm  and  coi  if<  rtable  win- 
ter quarters.  He  is  one  or  the  busiest,  as  well 
as  must  successful  men  m'  the  township,  and  few- 
are  ileii  _'  so  much  to  maintain  the  higher  stan- 
dards of  country  life  ami  practice. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Thompson  is  an  uncompromis- 
ing Democrat,  hut  has  always  been  too  busy 
either  to  seek  or  to  accept  ollk-e.  In  faith  he  is  • 
a  believer  in  the  Universal  Doctrine  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Grange,  lor  whose  interests  he 
has  been  a  faithful  and  consistent  worker.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  have  three  children:  Mar. 
Margaret,  bom  N'ovemlier  12.  ISM!!;  I-aura  <'.. 
bom  Jaim  irj  ■"•.  lfw»2:  and  '••  or:  ia  \\\.  born 
Ammsl    is.    p..'  ::.     Mr.  ■  -     ■    well   in- 

formed, agreeable  and  ;-  ian    mi  t- 

wc.rthy  and  respected  in  his  business  and  social 
relations. 


:ui; 
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THOMPSON,  J.  Arthur,  a  native  of  W< 

Township,  Schuyler  County,  ill.,  and  one  of  the 
brightest  ant]  most  worthj  of  the  young  men 
who  bai  e  been  reared  in  thai  loi  ality,  a  as  horn 
Januarj  IS,  ISS3,  the  son  ol  William  J.  and 
Margaret  J.  (Arthur)  Thompson,  a  uarral 
whose  career,  with  details  of  the  t'amilj  history, 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  connection.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  attei  district  schools 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  and  then  taking  the 
regular  examination,  received  a  scholarship  in 
the  Illinois  State  University,  in  which  he  was  a 
student  for  live  years,  the  degree  of  !'..  S.  being 
conferred  upon  him  at  the  end  of  that  period,  in 
August,  1007,  he  was  recommended  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  that  institution  for  a  position  as 
teacher  of  agriculture  in  Corca.  He  passed  the 
final  examination  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with 
honor,  and  on  The  21th  of  the  above  mentioned 
month,  started  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  stopping 
briefly  in  Japan,  after  touching  at  several  for- 
eign ports,  during  the  voyage  thither,  reached  his 
destination  on  September  12th  next  following. 
Since  assuming  charge  of  his  work  in  Corea,  he 
has  met  with  remarks!  Ii  succ<  •--.  1 1 
a  one-story,  thatched  structure,  covered  with 
straw,  a  glimpse  of  whii  b  would  be  an  interesting 
revelation  to  many  of  hi  former  'chums."  ac- 
customed as  they  are  to  the  superior  fa 
afforded  by  school  edifices  in  Illinois. 

While  at  home,  Mr.  Thon  pson  was  a  n  emb  r 
of  the  Grange,  and  when  a  student,  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  Club  of  the  Illinois 
State  University,  as  well     -  of  the  ?.  M.  C.  A. 

On  September  15,  190S,  Mr.  Tb  uupson  will  be 
married  to  Miss  Anna  Uiebl,  ol  Alt  m,  111.,  who 
sails  on  August  15,  to  meet  I  o,  wh  ■:-,■ 

he  is  carrying  on  his  labors  with  such  gratifying 
results.  His  religious  connection  was  with  the 
Methodist  episcopal  Church,  South,  in  which  be 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  class  leader,  and  offi- 
ciated as  Sunday  School  Superintendent.  On 
political  issues,  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

THOMPSON,  James  D.— With  the  passing  of 
.Tames  I).  Thompson.  July  30,  1S0T,  a  busy  and 
useful  life  came  to  it1-  conclusion,  leaving  in  its 
wake,  for  the  guidance  ol  the  worker.-  ol  a  later 
day,  many  lessons  in  courage,  perseverance  and 
sound  judgment.  Mr.  Thompson  had  to  his  credit 
seventy-four  years,  having  been  born  in  Craw- 
ford County,  Pa.,  March  30,  1S23.  He  was  heir 
to  the  best  traits  of  the  Irish-Gorman  1 
peoples,  the  men  on  both  sides  of  his  family  for 
the  most  part  following  either  fanning  or  such 
staple  trades  as  carpentering  and  milhvrighting. 
His  paternal  grandfather.  William  Thompson, 
was  born  in  Ireland,  in  his  boyhood  crossing  the 
sea  to  America,  where  he  followed  his  trade  of 
carpenter  for  the  remainder  of  hi-  life.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  reached  the  age  of  three-score 
years  ai  d  b  n.  livii  g  for  the  m  »s1  part  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  knew  him  first  as  a  lad  with 
a  Tieh  Irish  brogue  and  lml   few  financial  assets. 

William  Thompson,  Jr..  sou  of  the  immigrant. 


was  born  in  the  Keystone  State,  and  married 
\i  u-y  Pel  da  '    ' 

aud  German  de- 
scent, who  dii  !   in   Pern    ■  Ivanla  at  the  age  o: 
;•     .  ud   an  i  ;  ■     '••     'J° 

William  and  i   zabeth  Thompson  were  given  ten 
children,  of  whom  Jam.-  D.,  the  subject  ol   tins 
third  :   \\  ii!.   in  1  >n,  Jr.,  was 

a   millwright    by   trade,   and   in    IS37    bro 
family  to  Illinois,  two  years  lati  r  pun 
farm  in   Bro\  u  County,  upon   which    I 
May  11,  IS30.    His  hopes  of  eulivatiug  thi     ;.  i  in 
were   not    d  stined   to   realization,   lor   with   the 
coming  ol    Lhe    all  ol        i  '■  b      lif<    ■  ■•  ul  oul   al 
....  ars  and   seven   i  io  itbs. 

id  eight  children — five  girls  and 
three    io\  I  o  after  his  death  rented  lai  d  f<  r 

several  years,  locating  then  on  a  trad  i  i   lii     m 
County  "pur .-based    by    the    lather,    wliere    the 
mother  di<  d  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 
James    I  >.   'J  liompson   was   fourteen   yi 

,■:.-.    came   to    Lllii  o  -    and  sixteen 
svben,   tin  ie  i       li  of  his  father,  he  was 

obliged    M    shoulder    large    responsibilities.      He 
remained  with  his  mother  and  the  n 
children    until    his   marriag  -.    April    3,    I    iG, 
Margarel  i:   Grosclaude,  who  was  bom  in  France, 
April   27.    i    10,    a    daughter,  of   James    F.    and 
Cathi  rim    E.  ■  Jon        i  who  ■  anie 

witli  her  parents  in  1S33,  locating  in 
Township,    Schuyler    County       -Mr. 
i    .  .      died  Si  ptcmber  30,    1S78,  al   tb(     ige 

of  seven ty-t>  o  years.  Chi  maternal  grandfather, 
feter  J.  Jo  te,  was  bom  in  I  ranee  in  Febru  . . 
L77G,  and  died  October  2,  1816,  while  his  wife, 
Susan  (Laudon)  Jonte.  was  horn  March  25, 
177-1,  and  died  June  7,  1S12.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompsoi     v  -  re    >  '  dren  :     Mary    E., 

wife  ol  R.  T.  Briggle,  of  Springfiel  1,  ill  ;  Wil- 
I  ■  im  i..  i,  i  tiom  d  i  Iseu  here  in  this  work ;  Jef- 
ferson E.,  of  Fredonia,  Kan.;  Emily  I-.,  wife  of 
A.  C.  Rowland,  of  Rushville,  111.;  '  ' 
whose  sketch  also  app(  ars  ;,,  a  i  i 
tion :  and  Margaretie  I.oivna.  wife  ol  Charles  A. 
Myers,  of  Cos  Angeles,  Col. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Thompson  prominently  con- 
nected   with   the   farming   interests   ol    Schuj  er 
County  for  many  years,  but  he  was  active  in  the 
promotion    of    its    educational    wi  I  fare,    i  mo  ig 
other  offices  bavin-  held  that  of  men 
Board  of  Education  for  twenty  years,     lie  was  a 
strong   and   unyielding  Democrat,   and 
holder   who   discharged   his   duties   with 
and   ability,     lie  became   the  owner  of 
hundred   acres  of   land,    the  greater   part   of   it 
valuable,  and  his  prosperity  resulted  solely  from 
iiis  own  ahility  to  suci  ecd.     He  was 
genial  and  interesting  personality,  a  firm  '" v        r 
in  the  good  existing  in  all   with  whom  he  was 
associated,  and  possessing  a  cheerful   | 
which  ii-1  ■'  per  many  o 

wi  e  who       - 

11   him   in   his  I: 

and   since 
has  made  her  home  in  the  city  of  Bushville. 
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THOMPSON,  William  J.— The  enviable  stand- 
itiji  01  Schuyler  Coiuuy,  iis  one  oJ  the  finest  ng- 
rieul tunil  sections  ol"  Illinois,  may  be  attribut  id 
largely  to  the  practical,  experienced  aiul  pro- 
gressive men  who  long  liave  been  at  the  bead 
of  its  farming  enterprises,  and  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reaping  large  returns  from  the  skilled 
tilling  of  the  soii.  Not  the  least  successful  of 
these  men  is  William  .1.  Thompson,  who  is  en- 
'  gaged  in  raisin-  stock  and  in  general  farm  pur- 
suits on  his  finely  improved  property  in  Wood- 
stock Township.  Beginning  with  a  small  pur- 
chase, he  has  a. tiled  to  the  same  from  time  to 
time  until  now  he  ov  as  500  acres  in  Woodstock 
and  Bainbridge  Townships,  and  all  of  this  ins 
been  pained  by  indefatigable  labor  backed  by 
sound  judgment. 

Knox  County,  111.,  is  Mr.  Thompson's  native 
place,  where  he  was  born  July  lb',  185S,  bis 
father  being  James  1).  Thompson,  who  died  July 
30,  1897.  While  he  was  still  quite  young  the 
family  came  to  Schuyler  County,  and  here  he 
attended  the  country  schools  and  aided  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  home  farm.  Upon  attaining 
the  required  age  he  was  granted  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate, but  this  he  never  used,  preferring  to  fl  - 
vote  his  attention  exclusively  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, November  1".  18S1,  be  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Margaret  J.  Arthur,  who 
was  born  in  McDonough  County.  Ill:,  September 
24,  1SG1,  a  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Annie 
(Hageman)  Arthur,  the  former  of  who 
*  October  14,  1898,  and  the  latter  May  1G,  1905. 
After  h;s  marriage  Mr.  Thompson  brought  his 
young  wife  to  the  farm,  where  ever  since  they 
have  made  their  homo.  The  original  tract  com- 
prised sixty-two  acres  on  Section  3t>,  Wo 
Township,  but  since  the  purchase  of  that  estate 
he  has  added  by  later  purchases  until  now.  as 
previously  stated,  be  and  bis  wife  have  the  title 
to  500  acres  of  improved  and  timber  lands. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Thompson's  family  consists  of 
j   eleven    children,    namely:      James    A.,    who    re- 
*   ceived  a  superior  education  at  the  University  of 
,       Illinois,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  June, 
1905;    Clarence  J.   married   Belvie   Rittenhouse, 
and   lives   on   a   farm   in   Woodstock   Township; 
Nettie    May    is    wife    of    Harvey    Armstrong,    a 
farmer  of  Bainbridge  Township;   Roy   F.   is  on 
the  home  farm;  Walter  E..  graduated  from  the 
■Rushville  Normal  School  with  the  Class  of  1007; 
Katie.    Margarette,    Anna    Lorena    and    Bertha 
Emily  are  with  their  parents  on  the  old  home- 
stead:  Jesse  Decatur  and  Essie  Dora    (twins), 
and   Gertrude  Irene.     James   A.,   the  older   son, 
spent   five   years   in    the   University   of    Illinois. 
v  meanwhile  receiving  a  scholarship  and  teacher's 
'Certificate,    and    in    1905    taking    the    degree    of 
Bachelor  of  Science.     After  finishing  his  course 
at   thr   University   he   became  an    instructor  at 
Hampton   Institute.   Va..   retaining   this 
until  July.  1907.  wl  i  n   lie  ;n    •  ■   ted    i  po 
teacher  in  Corea.  ?.  ;:      to  thai    p  nu  trj    in    Vu- 
.  gust  of  that  year,  and  is  now  eond  icting 
'cultural  college  at   Songdo.  Corea,  with  satisfac- 
tory  success.     It   has   been   the  ambition   of  the 


parents  to  provide  tli  Ir  children  with  the  best 

edui  utional  advaulagi      ll in  i  >    affords,  and 

thus    prepare    tliein    lor    whatever    duties    may 
await  them  in  future  years. 

In    their  iti    .  ■    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Thompson  hold  membership  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal   Church,   and    haw  conti  butcd   gener- 
ouslj    to  the  missionary  and  charitable  work  of 
tion.    1  iled  with 

the  Democratic  party  ever  since  be  attained 
majority.     For   twenty  years  he  held  the 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  besides  ba> 

s     .      ■■      :':  .•,■■.       I  i'. 

>ck  'J  o\\  uship, 
in  which  responsible  position  be  lias  pr<  ved  him- 
self entitled  to  1 1  i  Cull  co  ace  o  the  peo- 
ple, and  has  supported  i  calculated 
to  promote  tin  I  re,  w  bile  at  the  a  tine 
time  aiming  to  protect  the  interests  oi  the  tax- 
payers.    Besides  1 

he  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Bank  ui  Rustn  He.  in 
,  buri  a  ivork,  in  politii  □  lie  Gn  nge,  in  a?  ri- 
al i  every  i  sociation 
of  life,  be  has  been  ready  to  do  his  pan  and 
ha  contributed  his  i  i  to  i  t  d< 
i  ait  of  his  uo\  n 

TURNER,  Allen  R.— It  falls  I  i  the  lol  of  few 
men    io    look    I  a   life  so  bountifully 

lengthened  oui    and    so   diligently,   usefully   and 
t,  ,  lie   woi   by    man 

above    earned,    who   still    occupies    the    farm    in 
Buena  Vista  Township,  which    became  his  bo  i;e  as 
as  1834.    The  birth  of  Mr.  Turner  occurred 
in  Rushville  Township,  Schuyler  County,  Easter 
Sunday,  April  22,  15>.'!2,  an  l  be  is  a  son  i  .   Sam- 
uel  and  Rachel    (Robertson)    Turnei     i 
Virginia,   and   North   Carolina,  respectively,   and 
o     i        •    L'urner,  also  a  n  itive  of  the 
South.     Ellas   i  ui  tier's  life  was  u0|  .    i 
one,  and  he  furnished  a  terrible  exampl. 
curse  of   drink.     His  wife  ad 

neglect  as  long  as  she  could,  and  then  rebelled 
against  bringing  her  children  up  in  such  tin  at- 
mosphere. When  her  son,  Samuel,  was  about 
six  months  old,  she  took  the  child  in  her  arms 
with  a  few  personal  belongings,  and  set  on 
for  ion  of  So  >:-    I  dow  a  as  (lie 

American  Bottom,  and  which  then  was  the  home 
of  Governor  Ford.  Hero  she  remained  about 
five  years,  then  returned  to  her  native  Sta 
her  older  son,  Willis,  on  horseback,  later  settling 
with  both  of  her  sons  in  Madison  County.  111. 
After  the  death  of  their  mother.  Samuel  and 
Willis  came  to  Schuyler  County  in  IN2.'!.  tbis_ 
section  of  the  State  at  that  time  tii-ing  ;  iri  of 
Pike  County,  and  here  Samuel  Turner  built  the 
fourth  house  in  the  county,  but  three  permanent 
settlers  having  preceded  him  here.  This  hou-ohi- 
never  occupied    however,   but   retunul   with   Irs 

i    Madi:  on    County,   *\ 
taken   sick    and    finally  died. 
he  family  affairs  Samuel 
Countv    in    1825,    tind    In 

April  fi.  1V..-,.  be  having  been  horn  in    IT  m.    His 
wife,  who  was  born  in   1795,  died  A|i 
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Both  were  devout  members  of  tin-  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1840,  Mr.  Turner 
joined  the  first  temperance  society  organized  in 
Schuyler  County.  The  lesson  of  his  fath  sr's  life 
was  a  perpetual  warning  in  his.  ears,  sinking  so 
deep  into  his  nature  thai  he  never  wearied  in 
his  endeavor  to  warn  others  from  the  terrible 
shoal  of  mental  and  moral  destruction. 

Allen  It.  Turner  attended  the  subscription 
schools  and  passed  his  youth  on  the  home  farm 
in  Buena  \  ista  Township.  The  lure  of  the 
mines  on  the  Pacific  slope  turned  his  attention 
fn>in  the  slew  and  laborious  methods  of  getting 
money  by  farming,  and  in  1850  he  crossed  the 
plains  with  oxen  and  a  prairie  schooner,  taking 
about  six  months  for  the  trip.  He  spent  about 
five  months  in  the  well  known  gold  camps  of 
California,  hut  his  experience  was  that  of  the 
average  rather  than  exceptional  miner,  and  he 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  return  to  Schuy- 
ler County,  whore  the  rewards  of  labor  were 
comparatively  sure.  Again  he  took  up  the  task 
of  farming  on  the  old  place  which  lias  been  bis 
home  since  he  was  two  years  old.  and  the  energy 
of  his  mature  years  is  evident  in  every  depart- 
ment of  its  activity.  The  place  now  contains  170 
acres  in  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  Centra] 
West,  and  certainly  no  home  in  Buena  Vista 
Township  has  more  about  it  of  genuine  home- 
likeness.  As  the  children  have  grown  to  ma- 
turity the  two  oldest  have  each  be  n  given  100 
acres  of  the  property,  the  third  child  hav- 
ing been  given  ninety  acres  adjoining  the  old 
place. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Turner  and  Isabella  A. 
Sparks,  occurred  in  Buena  Vista  Town-hip. 
March  9.  1S52,  where  she  was  born  January  24. 
1831.  a  daughter  of  Lemuel  Sparks,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  tour  children:  Otto,  born 
March  14.  1853.  Darwin  Samuel,  born  April  L3, 
1857;  Willis  Fred,  born  March  14.  1834;  and 
Olive  Rose,  born  January  2S.  1SG7.  Otto  Sparks 
married  Mary  Etta  Ford:  Darwin  Samuel  mar- 
ried Emma  B.  Nelson;  Willis  Fred  married 
Alice  Bertrochc :  and  Olive  Rose  became  the  wife 
of  James  C.  Bartlow.  The  decease  of  the  mother. 
Mrs.  Allen  R.  Turner,  occurred  February  0, 
1893,  and  was  much  deplored  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends.  In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Turner  is 
a  Prohibitionist,  and  for  sixty  years  has  unceas- 
ingly advocated  temperance.  His  convictions 
on  this  subject  are  profound  and  unehnnegable, 
and  have  been  the  means  of  his  accomplishing  a 
world  of  good.  In  all  ways  his  Hfe  has  been  il- 
,  luminating  and  helpful,  and  he  has  established  a 
standard  of  moral  rectitude  ami  courage  far  be- 
yond the  average  of  his  fellow  wayfarers.  By- 
all  classes  of  people  in  the  county  he  is  held  in 
sincere  respect,  and  no  citizen  in  the  community 
has  a  cleaner  or  more  enviable  record. 

TURNER,  John  S— For  nearly  fifteen  years 
Mr.  Turner  has  mad.-  his  Iminc  continuously  at 
his  present  location,  on  Section  12,  Birmingham 
Township,  's.imyler  County,  where  he  has  ope- 
rated 100  acres  of  excellent  land,  devoted  p.  gen- 


eral farming  and  stock  raising.    Descended  from 
Southern  ancestry,  he  was  born  in  Adair  County, 

Ky.,  February    -■!.    1840,  a   son  Of   W.   S.    P.   

Sarah  (James)  Turner,  who  were  born  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Adair  County,  Ky..  respectively.  With 
his  parent-,  w  .  S.  i".  Turner  went  to  Kentucky 
and  settled  in  Adair  County,  and  there  some  time 
later  occurred  his  marriage  with  Miss  James.  In 
L853,  after  the  birth  of  six  of  their  ehildn 
parents  came  i,,  Illinois,  and  in  Browuing Town- 
ship, Schuyler  County,  Mr.  Turner  purchased 
eight}  acres  ol  timber  laud.  Making  a  clearing 
in  the  wild  m  I*  en  eted  a  rude  cabin  for 
the  shelter  of  bis  familj  -  bul  this  tiavi 
destroyed  b)  fire,  he  later  erected  a  mere  com- 
fortable and  commodious  house,  with  a  stick 
chimney  fireplace.  After  residing  on  this  larm 
for  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
cleared  and  placed  under  cultivation  eighty  acres 
of  the  tract,  he  -old  the  property  in  1S7:J  and 
removed  to  Astoria,  Fulton  County,  111.,  where 
for  a  short  time  he  followed  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness. It  is  safe  to  presume  that  this  venture 
was  not  as  remunerative  as  he  had  anticipated, 
for  in  1S74  he  went  to  Hancock  County  and  re- 
sumed farming,  renting  a  farm  upon  which  he 
made  bis  home  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
passed  away  at  the  ripe  old  aire. of  eighty-three 
years,  his  wife  also  dying  in  Hancock  County. 
During  his  early  years  Mr.  Turner  was  con- 
verted and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Throughout  his  life  be  exemplified  the 
teachings  which  he  professed,  and  for  forty  years 
was  a  local  minister  in  his  deuominal  on. 
Through  bis  teaching  and  upright  living  many 
were  led  to  follow  better  lives  and  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  received  an  uplift  and  en- 
couragement. 

Nine  children  blessed  the  marriage  of  W.  s.  P. 
Turner  and  his  wife,  of  this  number  John  S.  be- 
ing the  eldest.  The  next  two  children,  Amanda 
and  George  B..  are  both  deceased.  Ellen  became 
the  wife  of  D.  M.  Stockman,  a  veteran  ot  the 
Civil  War.  and  they  male  their  home  in  I  • 
Neb.  Mary  is  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Scott,  who 
owns  a  large  farm  in  Hancock  County,  and  Al- 
bert is  a  resident  of  Texas.  Sarah  is  the  wife 
of  Zachariah  Duncan,  who  is  a  carpenter  in 
Carthage,  111.  .Martha,  deceased,  was  the  wife 
of  \V.  D.  Cloud.  The  youngest  child,  William 
It.,  makes  his  home  in  St.  Mary,  Hancock 
County. 

After  receiving  a  limited  education  in  the  dis- 
trict    schools    of    Adair    County.     Ky..    John    S. 
Turner  gave  bis  services  to  bis  father,  .and 
coming  to  Illinois  was  an  invaluable  assista 
removing   the  timber   and   underbrush   from   the 
farm  upon  which  the  family  Incited.     The  call  to 
arms  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  found 
him  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  years  who  was 
willing  and  anxious  to  do  his  pari 
citizen.     In  August,  1SG1,  his  name  was  enrol  ed 
.as  a  member  of  Company  II,  Third.  Ill 
airy,   his   enlistim  ng  for  a    term  of  three 

years.     From  Camp  Butli  at  was  or- 

dered to  St.  Louis,  from  there  to  Jefferson  City 
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and  on  to  Lebanon,  Mo.  At  Pea  Ridge  they 
were  under  tire  tor  three  days,  many  of  the 
Third  Cavalry  being  killed  and  wounded,  and 
five  from  Company  H  met  death  in  this  battle. 
Mr.  Turner  escaped  narrowly  with  his  own  life, 
for  on  three  occasions  his  horse  was  shot  under 
him,  once  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  and  later 
at  a  battle  iu  Tennessee,  and  still  later  at  Bates- 
ville,  Ark.  At  .Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  Third  Cav- 
alry met  General  Forrest  in  an  engagement  and 
also  participated  iu  the  battle  of  Nashville.  At 
the  close  of  his  term  of  service  Mr.  Turner  was 
honorably  discharged  at  St.  Louis,  having  never 
been  iu  th  hospital  during  the  three  years  he 
was  in  the  service,  although  during  that  time 
he  had  suffered  untold  hardships  both  in  battle 
and  in  long  marches. 

Returni ug  to  Astoria  after  his  army  service, 
Mr.  Turner  was  married  iu  that  city,  September 
1,  1S04,  to  Miss  Alice  Ewing,  who  was  born  near 
Zauesville,  Ohio,  May  10,  1S4.">,  the  daughter  of 
Josiah  Ewing.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
Mrs.  Josiah  Ewing  brought  her  family  to  Illi- 
nois, settling  in  Astoria,  where  her  death  dually 
occurred.  A  large  family  of  children  were  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner,  of  whom  we  mention 
the  following:  Mary  E.,  who  was  born  iu  As- 
toria October  5,  1805,  died  at  the  age  m  six 
years ;  Sally  Ann,  born  iu  the  same  city  August 
24,  18G7,  died  in  1871 ;  Hattie  J.,  who  was  born 
in  Hancock  County,  111.,  January  22,  1S70,  passed 
away  in  1SS3 ;  Harry  E.,  who  was  born  in  the 
same  county,  March  24.  1S72,  married  Nellie 
Burton  and  makes  bis  home  in  Nebraska;  Wil- 
liam, born  in  Schuyler  County,  May  ."..  IS74, 
died  when  three  years  old;  Arthur  O..  who  was 
born  in  Schuyler  County.  February  27,  1S70. 
chose  as  bis  wile  Miss  Gertrude  Erlinger.  a  na- 
tive of  Cedar  County.  Mo.,  and  two  daughters 
have  been  born  to  them,  Flossie  and  Alice;  David 
A.,  born  April  3,  187»s.  is  a  farmer  in  Hancock 
County,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Cora 
Irwin  he  had  two  children,  Alia  and  Lee  I.,  one 
of  whom  died  in  infancy ;  George  It.,  born  iu 
Schuyh  r  County,  August  4.  1881,  now -makes  his 
home  in  Palisade,  Neb. :  Bertha,  the  youngest 
child,  born  March  2.  1888.  and  is  still  at  home 
with  her  parents.  For  about  twelve  years  after 
coming  to  Birmingham  Township,  Mr.  Turner 
bought  and  sold  poultry  and  eggs,  but  since  lo- 
cating ou  his  present  farm  he  has  followed  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising  exclusively.  Mr.  Turner's 
service  in  the  cause  of  bis  country  makes  him 
eligible  to  the  Grai  d  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
his  name  is  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the 
post  at  Brooklyn.  Politically  he  casts  hi.-  vote 
in  behalf  of  Democratic  candidates,  although  in 
no  sense  is  he  a  partisan.  Industrious  and  en- 
terprising, Mr.  Turner  is  highly  esteemed  by 
friends  and  neighbors  as  one  who  has  been  help- 
ful in  sustaining  a  high  agricultural  .-taudard 
in  Sehuyler  County-. 

TYSON,  William.— Hon,, red  alike  for  his  loy- 
alty to  his  family,  his  friends,  his  country  and 
his   principles.   William   Tyson,   the   pioneer   and 


old  soldier  of  Baiubridge  Township,  Schuyler 
''(•unty,  comes  of  stanch  Virginia  stock  and  of 
that  patriotic  blood  which  has  done  so  much  to 
firmly  cemeut  the  nationality  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  born  April  2,  1841,  in  a  log 
cabin  situated  torty  rods  from  his  preseut  com- 
fortable residence  in  Section  11,  Bambridge 
Township;  served  bravely  for  four  years  on 
battlefields  and  enduring  life  in  a  rebel  prison, 
and  now,  for  four  decades,  has  been  establishing 
himself  in  the  substantial  domain  of  agricultural 
prospeiity  and  in  the  useful  activities  of  citizen- 
ship. 

'J  he  Tyson  ancestry,  originally  of  German  na- 
tivity, removed  troin  Germany  to  England  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago.  where 
they  remained  for  more  than  a  century,  when 
some  time  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  Zeph- 
aoiah  Tyson,  the  great-grandfather  of  th,'  -in- 
ject of  this  sketch,  came  to  America,  settling  in 
Virginia.  He  was  born  in  England  about  1700, 
and  there  is  a  well-founded  tradition  that  he 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  finally  becom- 
ing blind  and  dying  in  Virginia.  Later  this 
branch  of  the  family  removed  to  Ohio,  about 
ISC.  locating  near  McConnelsville,  Morgan 
County,  where  the  widow,  after  enduring  great 
hardship  ou  account  of  Indian  disturbances, 
lived  to  be  one  hundred  years  old.  .Mr.  Tyson's 
great-grandmother  on  the  maternal  side  is  also 
said  to  have  reached  about  the  same  age. 

There  were  three  sons  aud  one  daughter  o:  this 
family,  the  older  sun.  Zephauiah  til.)  having 
been  bom  in  Virginia  about  177:;.  and  is  said  to 
have  served  iu  the  Indian  wars  under  Gen.  An- 
thony Wayne,  enlisting  as  early  as  nineteen 
years  of  age.  also  took  part  in  the  battle  ot  Tip- 
pecanoe in  1811,  and  served  in  he  War  of  1812- 
14.  About  1797,  he  married  Margaret  DeLong, 
who  was  bom  iu  Virginia  iu  1779.  After  spend- 
ing many  years  iu  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  they 
came  to  Schuyler  County,  111.,  in  1881  settling  in 
Baiubridge  Township,  where  Mrs.  Tyson  died 
in  is  12  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  and  the 
grandfather  on  July  0,  ISoO,  aged  seventy-seven. 
They  had  a  family  of  five  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, namely:  Margaret,  born  April  S  1799; 
Aaron.  Lorn  in  Virginia  or  Ohio.  January  17, 
lsno,  and  who  mysteriously  disappeared:  8,'phia, 
bom  in  Ohio,  July  24,  1803,  and  married  Daniel 
Berry  in  IS'24;  Zephauiah,  born  in  Ohio  October 
10,  1S05,  married  a  Missouri  woman,  later  re- 
movii  g  to  Arkansas  about  1850,  where  he  died 
leaving  two  children,  a  sou  and  a  daughter; 
Henry,  born  in  Ohio,  December  15,  1807,  and 
married  Sarah  Berry;  George,  born  in  Muskin- 
gum County,  Ohio,  February  2.  1S09;  Moses, 
bom  in  Ohio  December  IS.  1811,  anil  married 
first  a  Miss  Kelso  and.  as  his  second  wife.  Eliza- 
beth Metz.  on  June  10.  1S4D.  died  in  Missouri, 
January  5.  1S73,  his  second  wife  dying  in  1S93; 
and  Louisa,  born  December  2S,  1813,  married 
John  Boling.  and  died   in  August.   1896. 

George  Tyson,  father  of  William  Tyson,  left 
home  Rime  time  before  reaching  his  majority, 
first  locating  in  Cincinnati,  where  after  working 
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for  a  time  he  bought  a  flat-boat  and  engaged  in 
trading  along  the  Ohio  River.  In  1820,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Luciuda  Bellamy,  a  native  of  Culpep- 
er  County,  ^ a-  born  in  1SUO.  ;m>ou  alter  in* 
marriage,'  having  sold  his  flat-boat,  Mr.  Tyson 
invested  the  proceeds  in  a  team  with  which,  in 
1831  he  made  the  Journey  to  Schuyler  County, 
111  locating  on  Section  11  in  Cambridge  Town- 
ship. Other  members  of  the  Tyson  family  came 
to  Schuyler  County  about  the  same  time,  some 
Of  them'  later  moving  away,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  a  score  of  their  descendants  are 
now  ^-uttered  over  the  States  of  Illinois.  -Mis- 
souri, Michigan.  Iowa.  Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Col- 
orado, California  and  Oregon.  George  became 
the  owner  of  480  acres  of  land,  but  becoming 
restless  in  1800,  went  farther  west,  and  all  trace 
of  him  was  lost.  His  wife  survived  his  disap- 
pearance boine  ten  years,  dying  in  Schuyler 
countv,  September  10. 1870.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Tyson  were  the  parents  of  the  following  named 
children:  Charles  B..  bom  September  25,  1831, 
and  died  at  home  in  18o2 ;  Joel,  born  in  l>->. 
died  in  1S50;  Robert,  born  in  May.  1S35,  died 
near  Peoria,  111.,  in  October,  1S90;  Alfred,  bora 
March  4,  1S37,  now  residing  at  Granite,  Colo.; 
Melissa,  bom  in  1839,  and  died  at  Baxter 
Springs,  Kan.,  dying  September  4.  1007:  Wil- 
liam, the  subject  of  this  sketch:  Angelina,  who 
lives  in  Jones,  Okla. ;  Margaret,  living  in  Dates 
Countv,  Mo. ;  Mary,  who  married  Z.  T.  Kirkham, 
of  Schuyler  County,  and  Levi,  who  resides  at 
Abilene.  Kan.  Robert,  of  this  family,  married 
Emily  Gillett,  and  had  three  children  bom  to 
him;  Alice,  who  married  a  Mr.  Pike,  and  lives 
in  Fort  Madison,  Iowa  ;  Grant,  when  last  heard 
from  was  in  Louisiana  ;  and  Eiiie,  who  married 
and  lives  in  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

The  early  life  of  William  Tyson  was  spent 
upon  the  borne  farm  in  Baiubriclge  Township, 
assisting  his  father  and  attending  the  district 
school  of  the  neighborhood.  He  made  good  prog- 
ress in  his  studies,  and  engaged  in  teaching 
when  quite  young.  After  being  thus  employed 
for  several  terms,  he  accompanied  the  family  to 
Moniteau  County.  Mo.,  where  the  father  had 
bought  land,  but  which  he  sold  afterward  mov- 
ing to  a  farm  of  300  acres  in  Henry  County,  that 
State.  This  remained  the  family  home  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  when  the  mother  and 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  returned  to 
the  old  homestead  in  Schuyler  County.  It  was 
now  that  William,  a  youth  of  twenty  years. 
proved  the  patriotic  quality  of  his  blood.  On  the 
27th  of  June.  1S01,  he  enlisted  in  Company  D. 
of  the  Cass  County  Cavalry  Regiment,  of  Mis- 
souri Home  Guard  Volunteers.  U.  S.  A.,  and  by 
reason  of  General  Order  Xo.  -'•.  (Paragraph 
Three).  Department  of  Missouri,  was  discharged 
from  service  at  Harrisonvllle.  Mo.,  on  February 
2S,  1802.  During  the  first  months  of  military 
experience  he  was  one  of  the  force  which  su  ir  led 
the  first  wacon-lond  of  provisions  sent  to  General 
'Lyon's  army  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek. 
After  his  honorable  discharge  from  the  cav- 
alry service.  Mr.  Tyson  returned  to  the   family 


home  in  Schuyler  County,  and  on  August  12. 
1802.  re-enlisted  in  Company  L»,  One  Hundred 
and  litteeuth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  During  this  terrible  sea- 
son .of  fierce  battling  and  weary  marching  he 
neither  faltered  nor  shirked  a  soldierly  dut;..  11- 
was  one  of  that  little  heroic  baud  oi  forty-two 
who  held  their  own  at  Buzzard's  Roiisl  Gap, 
Ga.,  against  such  appalling  odds  in  August,  1S«J4. 
While  stationed  at  the  block-house  there,  they 
were  attacked  by  Wheeler's  famous  cavalry,  but 
poured  such  a  withering  fire  into  the  rank*  of 
the  horsemen  as  to  repel  their  charge  com 
pletely.  on  October  13th,  Hood's  army  opened 
tire  on  the  block-house,  with  both  musketry  and 
artillery,  but  the  heroic  baud  of  Compauj  D  held 
off  the  attacking  forces  for  ten  long  and  hitter 
hours  before  being  torced  to  surrender.  0  the 
forty-two  Union  boys.  live  were  killed,  six 
wounded  and  thirty-one  taken  prisoners.  Mr.  Ty- 
son being  in  the  latter  class.  The  prisoners 
were  marched  to  Cahaba.  Ala.,  and  confined  in 
Castle  Morgan,  being  then  transferred  to  Mil- 
leu,  Ga.  On  November  22d  Genera,  Sherman 
sent  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  to  rescue  them,  but  on 
the  previous  evening  they  had  been  loaded  on 
cars  and  sent  to  Savannah.  Ga..  thence  being 
removed  to  Thomasville  and.  finally  to  Andi 
ville  prison.  Mr.  Tyson  was  confined  there  for 
three  months,  and  then  transferred  to  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  where  he  was  exchanged  and  sent  to  St. 
Louis.  In  that  city  he  received  his  pay  and  was 
-ranted  a  thirty  days'  furlough,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  he  reported  at  Springfield  for  fur- 
ther duty,  but  instead  obtained  his  final  pay  and 
honorable  discharge  from  the  service,  entering 
again  the  ranks  of  peace  June  14,  1805. 

After  recruitincr  his  weakened  health  as  far 
as  possible,  Mr.  Tyson  returned  to  his  home  iu 
Baiubridge  Township,  and  in  1807  purchased  160 
acres  of  land  in  Section  11,  which  has  since  been 
his  home  and  which  he  has  brought  uuder  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  rendered  an  at- 
tractive home.  On  November  10th.  of  that  year, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Scott,  who  was  a'so  a  native  of  Schuyler  County, 
born  August  20,  1850.  Their  happy  union,  how- 
ever, was  destined  to  be  of  shore  duration,  for 
the  faithful  and  beloved  wife  and  mother  ex- 
pired on  the  22d  of  February.  1878.  She  was  a 
woman  of  tender  heart,  kindly  acts  and  prac- 
tical Christianity,  and  her  death  proved  i  sad 
bbnv  and  an  irreparable  loss  to  her  family  and 
friends.  Four  children  were  born  of  this  union. 
jVs-o  C.  Tyson,  the  oldest,  born  on  .August  7. 
1S6S.  is  a  farmer  operating  the  old  home  place. 
He  married  Annie  M.  Hendrix.  a  native  of  II  ip- 
ley,  Brown  County.  111.,  and  they  have  had  three 
ehi!i;ren:  Levi  Frank,  liorn  March  17.  18 
one  child  who  died  in  infancy;  Orren  William. 
born  December  10.  1007.  Laura,  the  second 
child,  was  born  September  15,  1869,  and  Is  now 
the  wife  of  Charles  B.  Ward,  of  Bainbridge 
Township,  and  thev  have  four  children:  Ruth 
Eliza,    born   October  21.    1883;    Sarah    Florence, 
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bom  January  'J,  1890;  .lames  Rufus,  August  5, 
1897;  William  F..  lorn  June  10,  1900.  Leora, 
born  June  4,  1872,  named,  ■  .  9,  J  imes  D. 
Dodds,  and  they  have  six  children:  Zehua  Ar- 
villa,  born  November  16,  1SS9,  was  uiarried 
March  i.  1907,  to  Hazen  F.  Ward;  Xorri  1 1., 
born  March  1,  1892;  Ruby  E..  bom  April  ."., 
1S95;  Giles  U.,  born  June  J7,  1S08;  Uay  Bur- 
dett,  bom  December  1(3,  1900,  and  Edith  Evaline, 
born  December  9,  1004.  Stella,  bom  June  11. 
1876,  dad  .Tuiy  12,  1870.  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  (Scott) 
Tyson  died  I'ebruan  22,  1S7S.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  aud  Elizabeth  Scott. 

Since  fixing  hi.-  home  in  Schuyler  County, 
forty  years  ago,  .Mr.  Tyson  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  interests  of  \n>  family,  aud  to  tiie  high 
duties  of  a  moral  and  intelligent  citizenship. 
Since  the  story  period  of  the  <  ivil  War,  when 
age  conferred  ou  him  the  right  of  franchise,  he 
has  faithfully  voted  tiie  Republicau  ticket.  He- 
has  never  been  an  olfiee-seeker,  however,  and 
has  never  held  any  public  position  save  ihat  of 
Census  Enumerator  for  Bainbridge  Township  in 
18S0  and  in  1S90.  Surrounded  now  by  those 
comforts  of  life  which,  in  providing  lor  others. 
ho  has  guaranteed  to  himself;  honored  aud  loved 
by  his  children,  bis  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren and  hosts  of  friends  for  his  bravery 
in  fields  of  battle  and  in  the  paths  of  peace,  and 
admired  by  his  more  distant  associates  for 
practical  and  substantial  qualities  which  have 
brought  him  worldly  success,  William  Tyson  is  a 
man"to  be  envied  in  no  spirit  of  bitterness,  but 
only  in  a  spirit  of  regret  that  more  citizens  of 
the  world  are  not  east  in  his  mold  of  nobility. 

UNGER,  John  C. — It  is  always  a  source  of 
gratifii  ation  to  point  to  the  growing  success  of 
our  young  men,  for  upon  them  iv.-ts  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  country.  Not  the  least  promi- 
nent of  the  agriculturists  oi  s  -lniyler  County,  who 
upon  the  threshold  of  middle  lit"  has  met  with 
a  success  well  merited  by  his  indefatigable  la- 
bors, is  John  C.  Unge:,  who  owns  ami  occupies  a 
finely-improved  farm  on  Section  2d.  Camden 
Township,  remaining  there  until  his  death,  on 
the*  same  township,  November  7.  1S70.  Ances- 
tors of  the  family,  both  paternal  and  mat  rnal, 
came  of  German  extraction  and  were  am  >ng  the 
early  settlers  of  Ohio,  where  the  father.  Eli 
Unger,  was  born  in  Portage  County.  Early  in 
life  he  sought  the  larger  opportunities  of  the 
undeveloped  region-  to  the  west  of  his  home, 
and  became  a  farmer  in  Illinois.  A  brother. 
Cyrus  Unger,  married  Lydia  l'.ili/.  and  brought 
bis  bride  to  Illinois,  where  lie  took  up  land  in 
Schuyler  County  in  1S62.  With  them  came  the 
bride's  sister.  Mary  Biltz,  a  native  of  Stark 
County.  Ohio:  in  1S64  she  became  the  wife  of 
Eli  Unger,  who  settled  on  a  farm  in  Camden 
Township,  remaining  there  until  his  death,  on 
February  4.  1S73.  After  his  demise  the  widow 
returned  to  her  old  Ohio  home,  thence  went  to 
•Indiana,  but  in  1S75  came  back  to  the  obi  home- 
stead in  Schuyler  County.  111.  Eventuallj  she 
'  purchased   a  home   in   Erwin,   Schuyler  County, 


where    she 'and    !;•■;•    younger    daughter,    Belle, 
.      ,  .  deceased. 

'i  ne  older  daughter,  i  r  i.  u  ried  William 
Graj  and  has  live  eh  Idren,  Addra.  L'orrest,  Hoy, 
Jennie  ami  Beulah  ;  they  are  now  living  bi  the 
old  Unger  homesti .  d. 

Eli    L'nger   v.  ,    i     iud    when    nut   em- 

ploy -d  at  his  trade,  gave  his  a  tentiou   lo  farm- 
ing.    Nor  was  h 
calling.     Th  ■ 

port,  and  the  churches  had  bis  regular  conl 
tions.     Movements   (or  the  rial  pro;  ress  ol 

the  township  command*  d  bis  allegi  ti       and  co 

I '  •    !  I  .  . 

tor    iu    ids    School    District,  i u- 

plishing    much    lor    I  .    educa- 

tional work,  in  political  views  he  was  liberal, 
voting    for   the    men    w  bom    I  i-d    best 

qualified    to   represent    the  people   and   promote 
the  general  welfare.  His  only  survivi  k  sou,  .i   Im 
C,    rei  eived    such    advi  ntages    .  -    Lhe    com 
schoo  ordi  -    and  while  still  quite  young  be- 

gan to  work  I  <t  oth  >rs.  Carefully  saving  his 
wages,  he  was  able  upon  attaining  his  maj 
to  acquire  property  of  his  own.  In  May.  1801, 
be  boughl  eighty  acn  s  of  land  -a  Section  20, 
Camden  Township,  when  sine*  e  I  is  made  his 
1  ::.  ■  ti  ■  of  purchase  tiie  farm  had  a 
small  fram  sorely  in  t  ced  of  repairs, 

and   at   the  time  of   ;  lie   rebuilt  the 

house  before  bringing  bi-  bride  to  the  home. 
Later  be  erecti  tl  a  substantial  bam  and  other 
needed  outbuildings,  l  una-  jyoii  |  .■  addi  l 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  property  by  erecting 
a  two-  e  with  eight  rooms  and  mod- 

em convenieui  us. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Unger  took  place  August 
20,  1S95,  uniting  him  with  Mi--  Agnes  Blanche 
Loring,  who  was  born  in  Buena  \  isi  i  Township, 
in  April  of  1Si7,  being  a  daughter  of  William 
and  Sarah  (Grigg)  I.-.-  g.  \  .■;•  having  en- 
gaged in  the  sum-i  i.'~::i,..~.  tor  years,  Mr.  Loring 
died  June  27,  1007,  and  in  his  demise  another 
pioneer  was  taken  from  among  those  in  whose 
midst  he  long  had  lived  an.]  labored.  Since  his 
death  his  widow  lias  been  a  resident  id'  the  city 
of  Rushville.  Of  their  union  there  were  born 
three  daughters  and  one  son  now  living,  and 
there  was  also  a  stepdaughter.  Marv,  who 
ried  J.  W.  I. a  key.  The  son,  J.  M.  Loring,  is  en. 
gaged  in  ihe  practice  of  law  a;  ttushvilie.  One 
of  ti  il  illghters  is  the  widow  of  John  Avery  and 
lives  in  Rushville.  Another  daughter,  Ethel 
Grace,  wife  of  .Mark  Sellers,  met  with  a  sad 
fate.  Her  only  child  accidentally  fell  into  the 
Cistern  where  the  water  was  alxml  three  feet 
deep,  with  some  ice  floating  on  the  top.  The 
mother  jumped  into  the  cistern  in  a  frantic  ef- 
fort to  save  the  child.  Xo  one  was  near  at  the 
time  and  when  found  both  mother  and  child  had 
died  from  exposure  to  the  cold  water  and  I  i 
the  straggle  to  climb  o  ;:        |  tern. 

The    family    of   John    ('.    I 

imed  en:   Lea     D.,  born  March 

S.  ISO";  Emory  F..  born  November  25,  1900; 
Vernon  William,   born   September  11.   1903 


!>.)■> 
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Mary  Grace,  born  May  2,  1907.    The  borne  farm 
comprises  eighty  acres  and  iu  addition,  wilb  the 
assistance  "1  his  sSter's  son,  Mr.  I  ' 
his  mothers   farm  ol   2SU  acre  .  whit  ii   In 
unique   distin  tiou    of    having    been    trausl 

only  once  si ■ 

patent.  Until  the  death  01  William  Loriug  the 
latter  engaged  iu  partnership  with  Mr.  linger  in 
the  breeding  of  hue  horses;  in  addition.  Mr.  lu- 
ger  has  made  a  spe<  ialtj  of  tb  roughbred  regis- 
tered Duroc-Jerscy  bogs,  sum,,  Que  specimens  of 
which  are  always  to  be  seen  on  his  farm.  So 
closelv  has  bis  attention  been  given  to  farming 
pursuits  thai  he  has  had  little  I  i  are  foi  , 
pation  in  township  affairs,  yet  be  has  found  time 
to  faithfully  perform  tb  du  ol  Scl  'ID 
tor  of  liis  district  and  also  has  kept  posted  con- 
cerning prob  e  ns  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. In  presidential  elections  he  vote.-  with  the 
Republican  party,  but  in  local  affairs  be  consid- 
ers the  character  and  ability  of  the  candidate  of 
greater  importam  e  than  bis  viev  s  co 
sues  affecting  the  nation,  but  not  material  to  the 
county  and  township.  With  Ids  wile  be  holds 
membership  in  the  Methodi-i  1  p;-  i< 
South,  and  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  mis- 
sionary nu>\e;in.-nis  of  the  deiiumination. 

UTTER,  Aithur  Frank. — The  breeding  of  live- 
stock constitutes  a  science,  whih  the  dealing  in 
them  aud  their  advantageous  disposition  in  the 
markers  of  the  country,  are  branches  oJ  a  busi- 
ness  whose  successful  prosecution  requires  rare 
executive  ability,  judgment  and  foresight.  Some 
of  the  shrewdest  men  in  th  United  States  are  en- 
gaged in  the  live  stork  business,  aud  to  be  a 
leader  in  that  field,  as  is  Arthur  F.  Utter,  of 
Baiubridge  Township,  Schuyler  County,  is  i 
self  a  proof  of  unusual  determination  and  ability. 

Mr.  Utter  is  a  native  of  Frederii  ic  rownship, 
Schuvler  County,  born  January  9,  1SGS,  a  son  of 
GeorL-e  L>.  and  Pi  iseilla  J.  (Ward)  Utter,  Ins 
father  being  a  man  of  strong  character  and 
practical  abilities,  whose  life  work  is  reviewed 
on  other  pages  of  this  work.  The  boy  was  edu- 
cated in  the  district  schools  of  his  native  town- 
ship, and  his  early  life  iqion  the  home  farm  was 
spent  in  ways  common  to  the  sons  of  farmers, 
lie  remained  upon  the  faniilj  bo 
his  majority,  when  soon  afterward  he  was  mar- 
ried and  settled  with  his  young  bride  upon  the 
farm  in  Section  12.  Baiubridge  Township,  which 
he  now  occupies.  He  was  obliged  to  borrow 
money  to  make  his  first  payment  on  his  place, 
but  ho  went  to  work  with  determination  and 
energy  to  clear  the  farm  of  debt,  and  not  only 
has  succeeded  in  that  aim,  but  in  the  acquisition 
of  other  lands,  in  the  establishment  ol  a  tine 
reputation  as  a  live-stock  man.  and  in  the  main- 
tenance and  education  (the  lattyv  still  progress- 
ing) of  a  large  and  intelligent  family.  He  now 
carries  on  farming  on  230  acres  of  land,  and  for 

many  years  has  been  o I  I  ie  leadiu     breeders 

of  Poland-China  bogs  and,  s 

county.    Mr.  Utter  is  a  scientific  breeder,  a  fine 

judge  of  live  stock,  a  careful  buyer  and  a  shrewd 


business  manager,  so  thai  bis  rapid  progress  and 
high  stand  nclusions.     lb-  is 

,  i;e  breeder  and  dealer,  and  an  ex- 
.  had  the  for< 

generously  protect  ins  family  by  carrying  •     • 

■  life  insurance.    All  ol  cbi 
facts  an    |  om  lusi  e  thai    Mr.   Utb  ■ 

man  of  strong  will,  fin 
of  reallj    tii      i  it  ip  irtance  to  the  true  pi 

tender    care    for 
;  for  their  sup- 
port   and    «•«  II  being.      In    politics,    lie    affiliates 
with  the  De      cratic  party,  and  takes  an  active 
;.    erest  in  ]  ■  ati      i  ■  bii  ::    p 

advance  bis  i  onmiunity. 

Arthur  1  .  Utter  was  united  in  marriage.  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1SS9,  to  Miss  Clara  Bradmaa,  a  daugh- 
ter of  C.  W.  Bradman,  who  ivas  for  many  years 
proi    neni    farmer  and   citizen   of   Bn       rid    - 
Township.  Mrs.  I  tier  was  hom  in  Lincoln.  Neb., 
on  the  11th  of  August;   1870.     Her  lather,  who 
is    now   a    resident   of    Heardstown,    111.,    served 
bravely  in   the  Civil   War  as  a   mem;  e 
Ninety-seventh    Illinois   Volunteer   Infantry.     To 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Arthur   F.    I  tter   have     i 
g  children:    Fred  C,  born  S 
9,   1SS9,  who  died   August   S.    1S92;   Georg<    W., 
l.on,  March  2,  IS91  ;  Harry,  bori    M;     :b(!,1        ; 
Charles,  born   November   L5,   1893  :    B 
Februarv  26.  1S9S,  and  died  Decembei  2  ;.  IS  19; 
•i   April    12,   1S99.  aud   died   Maj    13, 
1900;    Thorn     .    Deci  moo;-   2  .    L!    13, 
horn  February  10,  1907. 

UTTER,  George   D.,    a    well-to-do    farmer,    of 
high   standing   in  his  locality,   who  is  living   in 
Section  T.  Frederick  Township,  Schuyb  r  i 
11!.,    lias   passed    more   than    sixty-two   years    in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  birthplai 
tion   G   of  the   same   township.     Mr.    Utter   was 
horn  November  13,  1S45,   i  son  of  John  and  Char- 
lotte (Brines)   Utter,  ol  wl    m  the  former  was  a 
New  Yorker  by  birth.    Henrj   Utter,  the  paternal 
grandfather,  also  of  New  York  nativity. 
Wabash  County.  111.,  in  1S15,  where  be  n 
of  the  pioneer  farmers  of  the  region, 
organize  the  local  administration  of  thi 
and  was  a   member  of  the  lower  bran 
First,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Gener  I   \- 

The  Utter  was  born   in   Alleghany   County.    S". 
T.,  November  11,  1S10.  and  in    1815,   i 
his  father  from  the  East  to  Wabash  County.  III., 
where  on  reaching  maturity  he  was  married   to 
Charlotte  Brines,  the  ceremony  taking  place  De- 
cember f>.   1834.     Three  years  later,  hi> 
having  died,  he  moved  to  Schuyler  County.. 
on    rented    land,   and    in   connection    with 
the  soil,   sold   fanning   mills   then   manufa 
by  Jesse  Darnell,  covering  the  territorj   i 
Frederick  and  Quiney.  and  ill  all  direct 
Frederick.     Subsequently,  he  bought  fort; 
-     Hon  G,    1  ';■■  derick   Township,  on   v 
n   log  cabin,  and  in  that  cabin 
of    this    bioi  '     ■ 

•.    Job     Utter  applied  I 
the   task  of  improving  the  wild  tract  on  which 
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he  had  established  his  home,  in  Section  6  Be- 
sides this  laud  he  owned  some  property  in  rlie 
village  of  Frederick  at  the  time  of  bis  death  on 
February  14,  ISisS.  \\  heu  he  first  located  in 
Schuyler  County,  in  lS-">7,  he  made  the  journey 
from  Wabash  Couuty  in  a  wagon,  which  carried 
all  his  effects.  Before  coming  to  Schuyler  County 
he  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  ah  ml 
the  year  lSo-1.  organized  a  military  eompa  ly,  ol 
which  he  was  elected  Captain.  The  muster  days 
of  this  company  were  gala  occasions  for  the  peo- 
*  pie  of  the  vicinity,  who  were  wont  to  gather  at 
Pleasantview  to  watch  the  drilling  maneuvers, 
Capt.  Utter  being  the  principal  flrilluiaster. 

Charlotte  (Brines)  Utter  was  horn  in  Alle- 
ghany County,  X.  V..  April  11.  ISO",  and  died 
October  15,  1SS7.  By  John  Utter  she  became 
the  mother  of  five  children,  namely:  Edwin, 
Eliza.,  Martha.  Julia  A.,  and  George  D.  Edwin 
was  born  in  Wabash  Couuty,  111..  June  11,  18^5. 
married  Hannah  Nelson  ami  had  five  children, 
of  whom  four— John,  Lyman.  Lillio  and  Douglas 
— are  living,  lie  sen  d  a-  a  soldier  in  the  Civil 
War,  enlisting  from  that  county,  and  did!  Octo- 
ber 10,  li'CW,  at  Quincy,  111.,  where  his  re- 
mains now  lie.  Eli/.a  was  born  in  Wabash 
County.  111.,  July  29,  1S36.  She  was  twice  mar- 
ried, her  first  husband  being  .lames  Lane,  to 
whom  she  was  wedded  July   10,   1S54.  and  bj   him 

she  had   seven   children,   tlin '  whom   are   still 

living,  viz.:  Mrs.  William  E.  Young  and  Mrs. 
William  Patterson,  both  residents  of 'Frederick 
Township;  and  Mrs.  Charles  Allen,  whose  heme 
is  in  Joplin,  Mo.  Mrs.  Lane's  see.,. id  husband 
was  Samuel  O.  I'.eale.  lie  and  his  wife  arc  de- 
ceased. Martha  Titer,  born  March  5  1M1,  be- 
came the  Wife  Of  William  Lane  and  here  him  one 
child,  Sarah,  who  married  William  B.  Utter,  and 
by  him  had  seven  children.  The  parents  of  Sarah 
are  now  deceased.  Julia  A.  Utter  was  burn  Au- 
gust 6,  1843,  and  died  December  3.  1SS1. 

George  D.  Utter  \yis  reared  to  farm  life,  be- 
ing-the  only  son  at  homo,  lie  attended  the  com- 
mon school  and  assisted  his  father,  who  being 
an  extensive  landholder,  required  his  services 
most  of  the  time.  He  helped  to  do  the  clearing 
and  other  preliminary  work,  and  was  one  of  the 
busiest  young  men  of  his  day.  He  remained 
with  liis  parents  until  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
and  even  after  that  event  had  to  look  after  the 
paternal  farming  interests  as  well  as  his  own. 
In  May.  LSGS,  he  moved  to  his  present  location, 
the  place  then  containing  only  a  log  cabin,  with 
one  door  and  one  eight-light  window,  but  being 
furnished  with  a  cook  -eve  and  tire  place.  Mrs. 
Utter  understood  weaving,  while  Mi-.  Utter*s 
wife's  mother  was  trained  in  carding  wool,  and 
spinning,  and  both  parents  frequently  revert  to 
the  period,  when  after  retiring  lor  the  night,  tile 
click  and  knock  of  the  mother's  loom  kept  the  n 
awake.  Finally,  they  built  a  small  kitchen  as 
an  addition  to  their  cabin,  which  afforded  them 
greater  convenience  and  comfort.     In  course  of 

time,   tl Id  log  eal  in   nave  pi  I.  e  to 

tial    and    handsome    i  ight  room    dwi 

shelter   was   provided    for    the  stock,   and    fruit 


and  oi  i  .:  m<  n   •    ;  ■  ■  ■■■   were  set  out  In 

Mr.    I 

pul    ng  was 
the    :i:    i    arduous    ru  >-    imen 

task    that    confronted    him.     He   wel 
the  da\   lie  left  the  old  lmme  fo 
more  than  a  mi  ay.  and  thi 

as    shi     said    go  k!  lv  e.      s  i  .  ■ 

I  devoted 
helpful  companionship,  sha   ii 
and  sorrows.  .: 

that    the  long  perio  I    intorvi  uii  g   has   h.-en    well 
spent,     lie  is  now  the  owner  of  240  acres  n 
finest   and  mosl   comiilete  ;    improvi  d 
productive   land   in   Frederick   Town  bip  I     • 

roi  i  mi:  cd   bj    all   as  one  of   its   lo;i 
turi  =ts.     His  methods  in  farming  and  .-;..    . 
big  are  thorou     i        t-ai         '    tin  i  bis  di  L'i 

•  i  I     :     i  :i    i'.  war. led    Ii; 

dant  and  richl  i  access. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.   I7tt<  i    March 

14.  I  NOT.  on  whi(  h  date  he  \> :  s  uni  •  il  with 
Briseilla  .7.  Ward.  Mrs.  Utter  was  !„..■,,  April 
10,  1s|s.  :,  (huts  '  of  A  poll 

hie)    Ward,  natives  of  Ohio.    The  Rrambli    fam- 
ily I  istory   may   be   found   in   another  ■        mi    if 
this   volume.     Eight   children   were  the  offspring 
of  this  union,  sis  of  whom  lirsl   saw  the. 
da;    in  the  crude  lo.s   rah  pi        ribed.    The 

nan  cs   ol    the  cl  ildn  n   are  as   follow- :     Arthur 
F.,    a    narrative     if    w  Ii —   can  er 
where  in   this  connection :  All)        M.  0<to- 

br  2!).   LS70;  .VI         born  S  her  4.   1ST.-.:  Pu- 

laski, born  November  •"•".  IS70;  Amy.  born  .Ian- 
nary  in.  issn:  Mary,  born  October  21.  lss::: 
Minnie,  horn  October  30  1SS0:  and  Grov,  r.  born 
I  I.  I  -  •:'.  1  he  -e  ond  son.  Albert,  is 
living  on  the  oh  -     tion  7.   Fred- 

erick Township,  lb-  was  married,  .Inh  -  IS04. 
to  Helen  Grep  -  if  five 

children,     nan  ely :       Marion.     Ernest.     William, 
Helen    and    Clinton.      Alice    Titer,    who    I 
the   wife  of  Maurice  Rebman.    is   a    re  idem    or 
Chapin,  111.,  .and  has  four  cl        -en      Ui         :'■■  rt, 
Edith    and    Mabel.     Full    parti'        ■-  erning 

the  Rebman  family  are  given  in  iheir  proper  al- 
phabetical   order.       Pulaski     Titer,    who    n  i<     a 
young  man  of  exi  'edingly  brisht    | 
January    3.    1SO0.      Amy    is    the    ivifi 
Utter,    residing    in    Beard     wi        ■   :     lias    one 
i  liild  -  Hoy.     Mary.   Minnie  and  Gcov<  • 
under  the  parental  fool'.     All  the  sons  and  . 
ters  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  have  received   • 
good    common    school    education,    and    are    fitted 
by  -heir  mental  acquirements  to  til;  dsirable  ]>•->- 
sitions  in  life. 

la  political  action.  George  D.  Utter  ha«  always 
been  identified  with  the  Democratic  party  but 
lias  never  sought  public  hoi  -.  Altl  ii  :h  re- 
peatedly .and  urgently  soli  h  d  to  he  nmo  a  can- 
didal for  local  office,  he  has  persistently  de- 
clim  d,  I  - 
v.  I:  b   t  he    lutii 

lie 
cants  of   the  M  <  d   both 
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arc   held   in   the  highest  esteem  by  a 
quaintance,      extending      throughout      Frederick 

Township. 

VALENTINE,  Sylvester-  Among  the  farmers 
of  Woodstock  To  •    investing  their 

calling  with  dignity,  progress  and  retim  i 
surroundings,  mention  is  due  Sylvesti 
tine,  the  owner  of  a  farm  of  100  acres  in  Se  ion 
1G.  Mr.  Valentine  was  born  in  Pickawaj  i 
Ohio,  October  10,  lMd,  a  son  ot  Sana:.-:  and 
Sophia  (Young)  Valentine,  natives  of  Ohio,  and 
of  German  descent.  The  paternal  grandfather 
was  born  in  a  German  settlement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  at  an  early  daj  settled  in  Pickaway 
County,  Ohio,  where,  after  many  years  of  tilling 
a  prairie  farm,  he  died  rich  in  yean  a  finau 
daily  prosperous.  His  sou,  Samuel.  fa1 
Sylvester,  came  with  bis  family  to  Sangamon 
County,  111.,  about  1S52,  settling  near  the  old 
home  of  Peter  Cartwright,  the  famous  Methodist 
Episcopal  circuit-rider.  Sylvester  Valentine 
treasures  vivid  memories  of  this  si.1,  udid 
preacher,  as  on  many  occasions  he  sat  in  church 
and  listened  to  his  eloquent  and  convii 
courses.  Samuel  Valentine  died  about  ISSi,  his 
wife  having  pre-deceased  him  inlSS2.  Both  are 
resting  under  shady  trees  in  the  little  ce  uetory 
at  Pleasant  Plains.  111.  They  were  the  devoted 
and  painstaking  parents  of  ten  children. 
whom  are  living.  Of  the  children,  Mary  is  the 
deceased  wife  of  William  V.  Campbell,  it  San- 
gamon County:  Cordelia  f deceased)  was  the 
wife  of  James  E.  Campbell,  also  deceased;  Ellen 
is  the  widow  of  l>r.  Philip  Williams,  and  lives 
in  Tennessee;  Israel  died  in  Jacksonville.  111.; 
Sophia  is  the  widow  of  Samuel  Cainplw  11,  of  St. 
Joseph.  Mo.;  Evelyn  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  David 
A.  Duukle:  Clara  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years:  India  is  the  wife  of  John  Kirby.  and 
lives  in  Conwav  Springs,  Kan.:  and  Samuel  is  a 
blacksmith  in  Pleasant  Plains.  111.  Samuel  Val- 
entine belonged  to  the  old  time  Gerniau  school 
of  thought  and  action,  and  was  a  devout  member 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  he  joined  as  early 
as  1S35. 

Sylvester  Valentine  was  seven  years  old  when 
he  came  with  his  parents  to  Sangamon  County, 
111.,  in  1S.")2,  and  he  remained  on  the  home  place 
until  h'N  twenty-third  year.  He  is  largely  self- 
educated,  although  he  attended  the  district  scl I 

with  comparative  regularity  during  the  winter 
time,  his  summers  being  devoted  to  the  many 
tasks  which  awaited  his  strength  en  the  eld 
place.  In  1S<3S  lie  rented  a  farm  in  Sangamon 
County,  put  in  his  first  crop  of  corn  ;  while  on  a 
visit  to  Schuyler  County  that  winter  met  Sarah 
A.  Shupe,  of  Woodstock  Township,  whom  he 
married  October  5.  1870.  The  Shupe  family 
came  to  Illinois  in  1843.  Peter  and  Sarah 
(Wright)  Shupe,  grandparents  of  Mrs.  Valen- 
tine, were  Mormons,  and  they  stopped  in  Schuy- 
ler County  on  their  way  to  join  their  ;•  ' 
ligionists  in  Salt  Lake  City.  On  the  w.i;  .  Peter. 
his  wife  and  their  three  children,  were  taken 
ill.   died   and   were   buried   near   Council    Bluffs, 


Iowa.     Wi  Lhe  father  Of  Mrs.  Valeu- 

urned  to  Schuyler  County,  reaching 

the  1843.    On   N  n 

184U,   he   v  marriage   to   Marj    Ann 

I;    :      an,  who  i  Ohio  June  -0,   1  825. 

County, 

Va..  October  !>,  182J     I  >on  after  their  marriage 

.  u  owow  ued  ami   occupied 

.  n tine  lamily  in  Woodstock    ' 

Seln  -    William    Shupe    died 

L902.    To  th  in  were 

bom    six    children:    Samuel    Shupe,   of    Walnut, 

ib   A.    i  Mr-.   Valentine)   of   Itushville, 

ill.:  George  IL.  of  Wayland,  111.:  Mary  l'..  wife 

oi   Chat         !      S'i  -    a,  u     M  u  omb,  111.;    Martha 

M.,  w  ife  of  i  >auiel  i  .  Nell,  a  farmer  of  the  vicin- 

i    Shupe,   a    farmer 

living  in  Ragan.  Xeb. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Valentine  returned  to 
Sat            i    County,   and   there   followed 
until  again  coming  to  Schuj  li 
in   1878.     lie  then  bought  eighty  acres  ol   laud 
I",  Wood     ick  Township,  r   i  gre;  ter 
part    of   which    was    covered    with    th 
brush,  and  here  he  I  ibored   early  am!   late,  cut- 
ting tlown  trees  ami  taking  out  stumps  until   he 
I, .el  :    the  best   properties  in   this  part  of 

County.  This  remained  the  home  of 
the  family  until  1903.  when  they  settled  mi  the 
old  Shupe  farm  in  Section  IG,  rich  in 
ories  of  a  fine  eld  t  uui  y  ami  their  struggles  to 
acquire  a  footing  among  the  prosp  i 
laud.  Four  children  have  been  hern  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Valentine:  Lilly  M..  wife  of  Charles 
Newell,  a  farmer  of  Woodstock  Township,  who 
has  chi  -         lei.    Kay.    He:   I  I 

;  George  W..  married  Daisy  G 
is   living    in    Peoria,    ill.:    Herbert    K..    married 
Maud   Kittenhouso  and  has  one  son.   Glenn    P.. 

laughter.  Olive  Marie,  with  whom,  and 
his  wife,  he  lives  on  the  "Id  homestead;  a, id 
Dwight  L.,  graduated  at  the  Normal  School  in 
Rushville  in  June  100S,  ami  will  engagi  in 
teaching  the  coming  winter.  Mr.  am!  Mrs.  Val- 
entino are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  Mr.  Valentine  is  a  Democrat  in 
politics.  He  is  a  well  informed  and  thoroughly 
practical  farmer,  having  the  respect  and  good 
will  of  his  neighbors,  and  by  virtue  of  industry, 
perseveraui  e        .  . ./.  fillii  g  a 

genera]  affairs  of  the  community. 

VANCIL,  Benjamin  F.— "A  splendid  farmer  and 
citizen,"—  an  enthusiastic  expression  which  ev- 
eryone wlui  has  ever  had  any  dealings  with  Ben- 
jamin F.  Vancil  would  at  once  apply  to  him. 
His  long  experience  and  strong  capabilities  have 
carried  him  to  the  very  bed-ruck  of  agj 
both  in  the  raising  of  crops  and  in  the  breeding 
of  live  stock,  and  his  general  intelligence  at  ■! 
moral  earnestness  have  inspired  unvarying  confi- 
dence in  hint  as  a  public  man.  For  many  years 
he  has  i..en  a   firm  advocate  of  P 

as  measures  of  vl- 
tance  to  the  well-being  of  I  . 
nity,  but  consistently  voting  for  th.-  i 
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of  the  party,  even  when  aware  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  present  victory.     Miry  ol  those  • 
posed  liiiii  in  this  work  years  ago, 
stanehest  friends.     His  career  as  .1   I'rol 
ist    has   offered    a    striking    illusirati  >n 
independence  and  moral   stamina   which   are  at 
Ibe  foundatiou  ot  superior  American  citizenship. 

.Mr.  Vancil  was  born  in  Woodstock  Townsliip, 
Schuyler  County,  on  January  19, 
of  Tobias  ami  Caroline  (Howe)  Vancil,  the 
father  being  reared  in  Tazewell  County,  1!!..  and 
the  mother  a  native  of  Ohio.  The  Vancil  family 
are  of"  German  descent,  while  the  an  estry  ot' 
the  Howes  is  Sci  t  1;.  The  mother  of  Bi  uj:  miu 
F.  Vancil  came  to  Illinois  svitb  ber  parents  and 
was  married  in  Tazewell  County,  afterward  set- 
tling in  Woodstock  and  Birmingham  Towns)  ips. 
After  the  death  of  the  wife  and  mother,  in  the 
latter  township,  Mr.  Vancil's  father  removed  to 
Colchester,  McDon  mgh  County,  111.,  which  re- 
mained the  family  home  for  some  years  and 
which  was  the  scene  of  his  death  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  Four  sons  and  Ave  daughters  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tobias  Vancil.  namely; 
Amanda,  now  the  wire  of  Charles  Bell,  a  farmer 
of  Rushville  Township.  Schuyler  County :  Eu- 
maria,  deceased;  John  M.,  a  farmer  located  in 
Bainbridge  Township;  James  Edward,  who  is  a 
brickinason  ot  Plymouth,  111.;  Laura  E.,  wife 
of  Oliver  Davis,  who  lives  near  Bushnell,  111.; 
Benjamin  F.;  Sarah,  Mrs.  Washington  .Smith,  of 
Colchester.  111.;  Agnes,  now  the  wife  ol  I  larles 
Riddings,  of  Macomb.  111.;  and  Dot  t.  eased. 
Both  of  the  parents  were  devout  members  uf  the 
old  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  father 
was  a  man  of  unassuming  character,  but  had  a 
natural  genius  as  a  mechanic,  and  was  therefore 
peculiarly  useful  in  a  pioneer  community.  As 
he  was  also  very  accommodating,  old  residents  of 
Schuyler  County  remember  with  pleasure  how 
he  was  equally  skilful  in  building  a  house,  shap- 
ing a  plow,  running  a  sawmill,  or  shoeing  a 
horse. 

When  the  family  moved  to  Bainbridge  Town- 
ship, Benjamin  was  but  a  lad.  and  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  county  he  attended  the  district  school 
and  grew  to  manhood,  working  for  his  father 
until  he  had  attained  his  majority.  On  Decem- 
ber 26.  1SS1,  shortly  before  this  important  epoch 
in  his  life,  he  was  married  to  Rosanna  Kelly, 
who  was  born  in  that  township,  a  daughter  of 
James  and  Nancy  (Smith)  Kelly.  Her  father 
was  a  native  of  Kentucky.  ( For  details  of  the 
Smith  family,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  biog- 
raphy of  Joseph  II.  Smith).  After  their  mar- 
riage. Mr.  and  Mis.  Benjamin  F.  Vancil  located 
on  the  farm  of  Joseph  II.  Smith,  which  the  hus- 
band has  rented  for  the  past  twenty-six  years, 
and  in  the  operation  of  which  he  has  been  re- 
markably successful.  On  December  24.  1006, 
Mr.  Vancil  bought  1ST  acres  of  land  in  Si  'tio'n 
18,  Bainbridge  Township,  which  was  known  as 
the  William  Kuhn  farm,  which,  adde  I  to  the 
plai  e  rented  of  Mr.  Si  ,     ci     1  ini  in  1  ontrol 

of  394  acres  of  fine  land  devoted  partly  to  gen- 
eral farming  and  partly  to  stock-raisin-. 


Mr.   Vancil's  eleven  children  were  all  born  on 

it     home, 

y:    G rover   »'..   January    10,    lbS3;   James 

)'..  August    is.    1.SS0;   Robert   LI.,  July    12.   IS'SS; 

l  F.,  April  2'J.  ]        .    So;  ..   A..    Au 
1S02;  Ida  May.  August  :>.  ;-:•!;  Mark  »'.,  June 
24,   iv.'T  ;  George   \\ '..  February    20.   )  ■ 
min    Franklin,    June    22,     I!  J.,    Oc- 

\  ruarj    10, 

LOOS.     A   largo   share  v     and 

t;     whi<  h  lias  attended   Ll 
to  the   unren  nagenient 

0!'  Mrs.    V. 

both  for  the   .•  ren  aUd 

□  1 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanci  are  earn  -1  and  in- 
fluential members  of  the  Cnioii  1  burch, 
and  are  leaders  in  1-  s-h-iu  ity  and 
mor;  lit}*.  As  a  prouiincut  Prohibi- 
tion] t,  and  has  a!v  1  duea- 
tioual  work,  I  g  for  i  n  en  one 
of  tin  School  Directors  of  tl  Hazel  D  -II  Dis- 
trict N'o.  Ts. 

VANDIVER,  William  L.— The  attention  of\he 
most  casual  obs<  rver  in  pa  -  Brook- 

lyn  Township,   Schuyler  County,  is   attracted   to 
the  farm  owned  and  0 
its  thrifty  ap]  earai  ce  stamping  the  o 
man   of   more    than   ordinal*}    abilii} 
lim  s  of  agricu  Lure,     It  •  .      1        11  ol    LS90 

that  he  li  li 

chased  bis  present  farm  of  Section 

29.  Bringing  with  him  the  •■  ri«  i  ol  many 
years  in  other  localities,  be  came  well  qualified 
•  with  the  crude  conditions  which  he  here 
found,  and  be  it  said  to  his  credit  that  every 
fool   of  Liis  laud  is  new  in  a  1      ible  co     ition. 

As  far  bad;  as  the  n  traced,  the 

Vandiver  family  is  of  Soutl  ud  it  if 

believed  that  the  grandfather  Vandiver  died 
in  Kentucky.  His  wife  died  some  y<  ars  pre- 
vious, and  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  his  two 
children.  John  and  Edward  itwinsi.  wore  left 
to  the  care  of  friends.  A  kind  late  paced  them 
in  charge  of  a  bachelor  neighbor.  James  W  rth- 
ington,  who  became  greatly  attached  to  them. 
and  in  later  years,  when  In  eft  1 
came  to  Illinois,  he  brought  the  bi  ys  with  him. 
Settling  in  Schuyler  Couuty,  Mr.  \V« 
purchased  considerable  land  in  the  vicinity  <>f 
Brooklyn,  and  became  01 1  the  largest  land- 
owners in  this  part  of  Schuyler  County.  John 
ami  Edward  Vandiver  continued  to  make  their 
bome  with  their  uncle,  attending  the  schools  at 
Brooklyn,  and  when  they  reached  maturity  each' 
received  forty  acres  of  land  from  their  benfae- 
tor.  Edward  Vandiver  finally  rem  i\vd  to  Kansas. 
when,  he  and  his  wife  both  died,  tin 
still   residing  in  that   State.     About    the  1 

e.rry- 
acre    tract    which    Mr. 
him   for  a   farm  1*  '       '■ 

tb<    li  «me  Of  the  family  for  many  ye 
all  of  his  children   being  born   in 
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dwelling.  In  addition  in  managing  his  tana  he 
worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  many  of 
the  dwellings  that  are  now  seen  in  this  viciuity 
are  the  work  of  Lis  Lands. 

The  marriage  of  John  Vandiver  united  him 
with  Angeline  Graham,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  ol 
the    twelve    children    horn    to    them    men  lion    is 

made  of   the    l'<  llov  ing:     Tl Idest   child.   N'el- 

son,  is  a  resident  ol  Charterville,  Mo.;  during 
the  Civil  War  enlisted  his  services  in  Company 
A.  Seventy-eighth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
sewing  three  years.  John  was  also  a  member 
of  the  same  company,  with  his  reginieul  passing 
through  all  of  the  hard  fought  battles  and  expe- 
riencing many  fatiguing  marches;  he  is  now  a 
resident  of  Carthage.  111.  Henry,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  Company.  A.  Seventy-eighth  Illinois,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Jonesl.oro.  Ga.  l-Mward 
died  in  infancy.  Edward  i  the  second  child  of 
that  nana- 1  grew  to  maturity  and  served  one 
year  in  the  cause  of  his  country  a<  a  member  o! 
the  <  >ne  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Infantry; 
he  now  makes  his  home  in  Charterville.  Mo. 
James  is  a  resident  of  Atchison.  Kan.  Margaret. 
of  Cunnninus.  Kan.,  is  the  wife  of  Finery  Andre. 
Louisa,  the  widow  of  Clark  Quint,  male-  her 
home  in  Charterville,  Mo.  William  L.  is  the 
next  child  in  order  of  birth.  Lizzie,  of  Cum- 
mings,  Kan.,  is  the  widow  of  Robert  Wright. 
Taylor  died  in  Brooklyn.  Schuyler  County,  when 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  parents  of  these  chil- 
dren both  passed  away  in  Cummings.  Kan.,  the 
mother  in  1SS7.  and  the  father  in  1801.  Both 
were  stanch  adherents  of  the  Presbyterian  faith 
and  Mr.  Vandiver  was  a  strong  believer  in  Re- 
publican principles.  During  the  early  days  of 
his  residence  in  Illinois  he  tilled  many  town- 
ship offices  within  the  gift  of  its  citizens. 

Born  on  the  family  homestead  on  Section  29, 
Brooklyn  Township,  Schuyler  County,  May  12, 
1859,  William  L.  Vandiver  passed  his  boyhood 
in  that  vicinity,  there  being  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  to  distinguish  his  life  from  that  of 
other  farmer  lads  of  his  acquaintance.  Up  to 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  worked  on  the  home 
farm,  having  in  the  meantime  attended  the  dis- 
trict school,  but  after  arriving  at  his  maturity  he 
started  life  independently  by  hiring  out  as  a 
farm  hand,  at  first  receiving  for  his  services 
$14  per  month.  Two  years  later,  at  the  age  o( 
twenty-four,  he  assumed  domestic  responsibili- 
ties by  his  marriage,  which  occurred  October  25.- 
Ins::  and  united  him  with  Miss  Mary  Wells, 
who  was  born  in  Brooklyn  Township,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herbert  Wells.  The  latter,  now  deceased, 
was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Schuyler  County. 
Following  Ins  marriage  Mr.  Vandiver  worked 
by  the  mouth  on  the  farm  of  Charles  Worthing- 
ton.  but  two  years  later  rented  the  old  hon'n 
farm  of  his  mothor-in-law.  continuing  its  culti- 
vation until  settling  upon  land  of  his  own.  This 
was  in  1SS0.  at  which  time  he  pur  based  110 
acres  of  land  in  Brooklyn  Township.  Two  veaiv 
later  he  sold  this  property  and  removed  to  Web 
ster  County.  \<  1...  there  purchasing  200  acres. 
After  disposing  of  that  property   he  bought   1G0 


acres  in  Phelps  County,  that  state,  bul  renting 
the  property  in  ivo.  returned  to  Si  hnj  lor  i  ouni 
and  entered  the  stock  business  with  Charles 
Worthington,  his  former  employer,  in  Rushville. 
This  association  lasted  five  months  when,  in 
the'  fall  of  ISlH),  he  purchased  his  present  farm 
on  Section  -•>.  where,  as  previously  noted,  he 
now   resides. 

Six    children    were    horn    to    the    mat       -      ol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vandiver,  na ly:     Freddie,  v  bo 

died  in  infancy  ;  Mabel,  at  home :  Herbert  and 
John,  twins,  the  latter  dying  in  infancy,  and 
the  former  being  now  a  -indent  in  Dixon  Col 
lege;  Hally,  at  home;  and  Everett,  a  student  in 
the  public  schools.  In  taking  a  resume  of  th  ■ 
life  of  Mr.  Vandiver  one  is  impressed  with  what 
he    has   accomplished:    Starting    in    young   man 

1 l   with  nothing  but   an   indomitable  will  ami 

a  detei  mina  i  i  »n  to  become  a  sueci  -.  I  u  arnii  r, 
he  at  first  worked  as  a  farm  hand  for  si  I  per 
month.  By  carefully  saving  his  earnings  he  was 
-eon  eiia Med  to  make  iuve  aien  In  land,  pur- 
chasing two  farms  in  Nebraska,  and  by  selling 
ai  an  advan  v  over  tin'  purchase  price,  he  has 
realized  handsomely  on  his  original  investment. 
<  lo  li  ig  on  his  present  farm  his  industry 
h  is  bc<  ii  even  more  liberally  rewarded,  the  re- 
sul.i  hem;- i  hat  he  has  one  of  the  most  productive 
far.es  in  his  section  of  Schuyler  County.    It  is  his 

1  eliof  that   Ihe  best  stock  obtainable  is  t! nl> 

kind  to  handle,  a  policy  Which  hi'  ad  ien  to  and 
on  his  farm  mi  j  be  si  en  superior  specimens  ot 
imported   Shire  and  read  horses. 

Not  all  of  Mi.  Vandiver's  time  is  absorbed  in 
looking  after  his  own  private  interests,  being 
in  addition  an  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Republican  party.  In  100G  he  was  nominated  by 
that  party  for  the  office  of  Superviso  an  '  >  ■ 
by  a  good  majority  over  one  of  the  strongest 
opponents  in  the  Democratic  party.  Socially 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Mo  I 
ern  Woodmen  of  America,  both  ol  Brooklyn. 
With  his  wife  he  is  a  member  ot  the  Presbvte 
rian  Church,  both  supporting  its  charities  with 
a  liberal  hand,  and  both  are  held  in  high  esteem 
by  their  many  friends  and  acguaint: 

VAUGHAN,    Silas    Bruce.— 'Ihe    Vaughans, 
dosel.\    identified  with   the  agricultural   prog  i    - 
of   Schuyler  County,    111.,   for  more  than   half  a 
century,  are  of  an  old  Virginia  family  who  mi- 
grated  to   Kentucky   in   the  early  'fonies.     Silas 
I'..  S'aughan  was  hut  sixteen  when  he  came  with 
Ids    parents   to    the  county,   and   two  years   later 
began    living  mi   the  farm   which   has  ever   - 
been  his  home,  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years 
As  youth  ami  man.  for  these  many  years  lie  has 
industriously,  faithfully  and  ably  performed  the 
duties  which  have  come  to  hint,  and   now.  at  the 
age  of  mar,..,    seventy  years,  he  has  reached  a 
I'  isition  o        b  I  intia    -  ■aniort  and  th  • 
em  iable  stati  >n   in   life  in   win 
his   1  onor   is   firmly   grounded  on   his   p  ist.     i  lid 
ige   e  in    have   no   greater   i  omf  i 
hack  :it  real  i   •lib  \  pine  tl.     nd  si  i 
the   reverence   am!    affe  -tion   v  ■ 
vindication  of  the  past. 
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Mr.  Vaugl 
Ya..  born  ,1 
Jaei  (Jon.  s 
tionod.    Thr 


i     u    •  ■ 

SOU    o!     Ill  Ul'.V     ..nil 

i  ol    the  i  ounty  mi-n- 
ans  were   Welshmen, 


and  tin-  Joneses,   Irish  a  id  <;•  rinan.     'J  In 
fathers,  Ven>  m  Vaiis: 

died     in     t'ul  i  ■       In     1M-I     llenr.v 

Vaughan.  the  father,  migrated     i  ojii  I  ■     <  >ld  i  >o- 
minion  to  Boone  Com  .. ■ .   I .  ■•  ,  and   in    I  -    ■ 
by    sleamboa ;    i roui    « ' i  11  •iunai i.    dow  n     I ■    i  i 
and    up    tin-    M:-->-i,'!ii    ;.;n]    Illinois    [fivers    to 
Schuyh  r  Coumy.     On  1  »t" 

that  year,  the  family  located  On  a  farm  in  Bain- 
bridge  Township,   nov    um 
bell,  where  they  remained  l'i  -  two  years. 

ug  on  Hi.-  tract  of  120  acres  in  Section  9, 
Bainbridge  Township,  which  u  is  or  twenty-one 
years  tin  f  imily  bom.  stead  and  which  al  ti 
be  n  e  the  houae  of  the  -  »n.  Silas  B.  A 
time,  when  he  was  ri-_.it.  'ii  years  of  a  •-.  it  was 
covered  with  heavy  timbei  and  quite  unimproved, 
and  his  father,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons, 
first  built  a  hewed  log  house  for  the  family 
residence  (sixteen  by  twenty  feet)  and  then 
commenced  to  fell  the  trees  and  roll  away  or  burn 
the  logs.  In  a  few  years  the  wild  forest  was  con- 
verted into  tillable  land,  and  the  log  cabin  was 
made  more  omfortable  for  the  shelter  o 
growing  family.  Here  the  mother  died  July  12, 
1SCS,  and  the  father,  June  11,  1ST".  Of  their 
ten  children,  four  died  in  infancy,  and  the  fol- 
lowing reached  maturity  :  Robert,  now  living 
in  Oklahoma  with  a  daughter; 'William,  who  is 
a  farmer  of  Lemoine  Township,  McDouough 
County,  111.:  Elizabeth,  who  married,  first,  J.  D. 
Itouse,  and  after  his  death.  Samuel  Stover,  both 
of  whom  are  deceased;  Silas  l'>. :  Susan  A.,  who 
married  James  T.  Broadhead,  a  farmer,  also  of 
Lemoine  Township.  McDouough  County;  ami 
Christopher  C.  Vaughan,  who  was  Iasl  located 
in  Omaha.  Neb.,  but  whose  whereabouts  have 
been  unknown  for  forty  years. 

During  his  youth.  Silas  B.  Vaughan  attended 
the  common  schools  of  Roone  County,  Ky..  and 
Bainbridge  Township,  Schuyler  County.  On  No- 
vember 24,  lsi-,7.  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
A.  Orr,  bora  in  County  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  in 
August.  IS39.  and  whose  parents  came  to  Schuy- 
ler County  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  (For  biogra- 
phy of  Mrs.  Vaughan's  father,  Joseph  Orr.  see 
personal  sketch  elsewhere  in  this  work.)  At  half 
past  six.  on  tin-  morning  following  their  wed- 
ding day,  they  came  to  the  old  home  farm,  which 
has  ever  since  been  their  abode,  and  here  their 
four  children  were  born:  The  first,  who  .lied 
in  infancy;  Iona,  born  July  is,  1870.  and  mar- 
ried as  his  first  wife  Miss  Jessie  Lawler.  who 
died  January  2.  1S9S,  and  as  his  second,  Miss 
Mary  Dean,  by  whom  be  has  had  one  child 
(Mary  Louisa  i.  the  husband  now  farming  on  the 
old  place:  Otlio.  bum  September  :'.i>.  1S72.  and 
who  died  May  4.  1S7S:  and  Ida.  who  was  born 
March  SI,  1S74,  ami  is  stil]   living  at   home.     A 

granddaughter.   Gladys   Juanita.   is  als akin- 

her  homo  at  the  old  homestead. 


,   -Ml-  x-lll->1" w  owns   170  acres  in  Sections 

1    '  I 

proved,   lot] 
tor  hfty-tl    i  - 

■ 

f.  Vaughan  is  Ii 
',:<   i'"'ll:'  but  u   be    .it. 

eral    in   bis    rii  v    , 
ollice. 
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WAR1         Po11'  ■  U.  d  his   life    ■ 

widely  knov   i  and    '  ■  Sehuvler 

U 
■   ■   i, 
mer  r,'-'';'''  -  of  New  J       .  \-  an.l  ol 

wind  was 
horn  Febru.-ir>  s.  17'-.  and  the  grandfather  Jo- 
seph   War,!.     - 

^  ard  .  atiie   I  roui   New    .1  ■        . 
'    '      ' 

of  yi  .  -  oved 

1  nion    County.    h,.i  ,    and 

'       '  •    ■  .  rd    . 

.    laud    is. 

sued  to  a  sol  Ii    •  of  tin    \\  ar  of  IS]-'    ■,".  ,'  u--, !■;-,_• 

WouroV    in 

15,11  ■     "'-■   "l]   tiot   see   the   land,   In  wi  rer,   until 

■v;:-'.  v :..-  came      >  S 

>r  the  first  time.  1 
the  Black  Hawk  War.  i 

'  '  and,  for  aboul 

■     aie  t<   .   v  ith   the  com] 

'  ;"»-  P ■■  \  since,  but  saw  no  fighting. 

Returning  to  Indiana,  after  n  i  erii  d  of  illness 
he  remained  there  until   1SS5,  wben  he  ma 
Jane   Bramble,   a  year   latei    coming   to    Illinois 
with  his  wife  and  an  infant  son.   A  ;  ortion  ol   - 
:;lst  year,   before  coming  west,   appears   to   - 
been  spent  at  Columbus,  where  their  i>ldest  son, 
Major   Andrew,    was    born    in    is::.;.    Mrs.    Ward 
also  being  a  native  of  that  State.    On  arriving  in 
Schuyler  County   in  September,    ISSO.    !,. 
things   in   a   primitive  state.    I  lted    in 

Section  11  of  what  is  now  Bainbridge  Tov  - 
being  covered  with  limber,  haze]  bi  ; 
wild  shrubbery,  requiring  much  labor  in  ■ 
ing  for  cultivation.    His  first  business  was  the  ere.  - 
t'""  of  •'  log  cabin  with  stick  chimnev  and  pm  ■ 
fheon    fionr.    and    furnished    in 
style  of  those  days.     Here  he  continued  to  reside 
for  a   period  Of  more  than   forty  years.    ivii      • 
aid  of  his  sons,  whose  biographies  are  given  o 
the   following  pages  of   this   volume,    improving 
and    developing    his    property.     His    death    oc- 
curred here  March   14,   1S7S.  his  wife  surviving 
him  until  July  14.  ism;. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  ApoIIus   Ward   roared  a   family" 
of  nine  children,  all  except  the  eldest  being  born 
in  Illinois.     These  children  were  Mai.,,-    Andrew 
born    August    9.    1S3.-..    married    Miss    Emily    .l' 
Davis,  and  died  March  9.  1900,  leaving       f  ' 

■ 
and  twice 
v  ife.   and   I 

horn   May  2S.    1SJO.   married   I  I         : 
is...  and   lives  on    the  paternal    farm 


doS 
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son;  Edwin  Marion,  boru  January  7,  IS-13,  in 
1S07  married  as  his  secon  I  h  •■  Lydia  J.  Bridge- 
man,  why  bore  him  Lour  i  hi]  :  :  :  Mary  married 
William  Aehisoii,  ana  resides  in  Llushville;  L'ris- 
cilla  J.,  wile  of  George  i  tter,  oi  Frederick 
Township,  Schuyler  County;  Ira  I.,  uiarried 
Mary  ,1.  Taylor,  by  whom  lie  h  is  bad  four  chil- 
dren and  lives  on  a  farm  adjoining  the  home 
plate;  Emily  J.,  deceased  wife  oi  Thomas  Dodge, 
a  farmer  of  Bainbridge  Township,  to  whom  she 
bore  seven  children  ;  and  Jackson,  bom  Fobru 
ary  IS),  1850,  uiarried  Miss  Martha  A.  Dodds  in 
187S,  has  had  live  children  and  lives  in  Bain- 
bridge Township. 

Apollus  Ward  was  of  the  sturdy  type  of  pio 
neers  in  Schuyler  County  who  did  uiu  h  bj  bis 
industry  and  enterprise  to  develop  thai  region. 
He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  a  member  of 
the  Melodist  Church,  South,  and  his  influence 
is  perpetuated  in  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by 
his  descendants. 

WARD,  Edward  Marion.— Schuyler  County  lias 
no  n  ore  interesting  landmark  than  the  farm  in 
Section  11,  Bainbridge  Township,  where  Edward 
Marion  Ward  was  born  on  a  cold  winter's  day. 
January  7,  1S43.  Mr.  Ward,  who  is  now  a 
farmer  in  the  section  adjoining  that  in  which 
his  childhood  was  passed,  and  who  is  tin  owner 
of  seventy  acres  of  land  in  Section  10,  represents 
a  family  continuously  identified  with  Schuyler 
County  since  the  early  'thirti<    .  i  ml  uu 

scattered  over  lands  radiating  from  il Id  place 

for  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  Apollos  Ward  oc- 
cupies a   prominent   place  a ug  the  pioneers  of 

this  section.  Il  was  lie  who  bought  a  colt  at  a 
sale  ill  Indiana,  and  later  traded  the  colt  and 
$150  for  the  1G0  acres  of  land  how  recognized 
as  the  center  of  Ward  occupancy  in  Schuyler 
County.  He  himself  arrived  to  look  over  bis 
land  in  1S32,  and  lie  found  conditions  lively 
enough  to  s/itisfy  even  the  most  exacting  and 
adventurous.  Black  Hawk  then  was  on  the 
war  path,  and  Governor  Reynolds,  issuing  a 
call  for  volunteers.  Mr.  Ward  tendered  his 
services,  becoming  a  member  of  the  company  of 
Captain  Peter  Vance.  Alter  the  Indians  had 
been  driven  from  the  State.  Mr.  Ward  returned 
to  his  farm  in  Bainbridge  Township,  but  being 
taken  ill  went  back  to  Indiana,  where  he  re- 
gained his  health  and  married  Jane  Bramble  in 
1835.  In  1S30,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son, 
Major  A.,  he  came  back  to  Schuyler  County.  lo- 
cated on  the  land  he  had  acquired  through  ex- 
change, and  remained  there  for  the  balance  or 
his  life.  For  more  extended  family  history  see 
sketch  of  James  M.  Ward. 

Farm  development  in  the  early  days  was  nec- 
essarily much  slower  than  at  present,  ami  when 
Edward  Marion  Ward  had  attained  years  of  use- 
fulness, there  Still  remained  much  of  the  hard 
grind  of  land  clearing,  which  precedes  actual  cul- 
tivation. II"  helped  to  cut  down  trees  and  divest 
the  land  of  underbrush,  attending  the  <. 
schools  during  the  wintei  ■•  n,  md  sharing  in 
such   diversions   as   broke   the   monotony   of    the 


bard    working    population    of    Bainbridge    Town 
ship.     February   21,  18U3.  be  was  united  in  mar- 
dai         ■    i  ■    ■'.  dan  ;hter  oi    James 

\V.  Baldw  in,  il  native  oi  0  do,  :i  id  early  settler 
of  Mason  County,  111.  Later  Mr.  Baldwin  moved 
to  s. ■!  u;         i  ,  and  during  the  summer  ol 

1SG3    loi  "ii    LO,    Baiubrid  e   Town- 

ship, which  then  boasted  a  small  log  cabin  and 
an  abundance  oi  heavy  timber.  In  the  spring  of 
1807  be  lost  bis  first  wife,  and  in  September  oi 
the    san  :  i  ied    L.\  dia    J.    Bridgeman, 

daughter  of  Mai  i  and  Ruth  i  Cay  wood)  U 
man.  Southerners  by  birth,  and  pioneers  of 
Schuyler  County.  Mr.  Bridgeman  became  a  wid- 
ower in  later  life,  and  eventually  went  to  Kan- 
sas, where  lie  died  at  an  advanced  age.  lie  was 
bred  to  the  lazy,  unambitious  life  ot  the  South, 
and  for  a   tin  o   slai  e  o\  uer,  but  his  uat- 

ural  energy  finally  found  its  fitting  place  in  the 
larger  oppo    i  ol    the  Central   West.     Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Ward  bad  the  following  children,  all 
of  whom  were  born  in  a  bi  wed-log  cabin:  Mar- 
tin. Augustus,  Rozzie  and  Edgar.  Martin  mar- 
ried Lena  Xelson,  who  died  March  20.  ISJOO, 
leaving  six  children — Elmer,  Roy,  Don.  Lulu, 
Stella  and  Edna;  Augustus  married  Nellie  Don 
aldson;  Rozzie  uiarried  Bessie  Ballou,  February 
20,  190S,  moving  to  Butler  County,  Kan.,  near 
Eldorado;  and  Fdgar  was  killed  July  11.  HXU, 
by  lightning,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
Mr.  War.!  bough'  bis  property  soon  after  his 
it 'having  formerly  I  eon  owned  by  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  Bramble.  At  first  it 
was  owned  by  Edward  and  Henry  Ward,  but  the 
former  soon  after  bought  the  interest  ol  bis 
brother,  and  since  has  devoted  it  to  gem 
iug  and  stock-raising.  To  his  first  thirty-live 
acres  he  has  e,  and  now  all 

but  i  ighteeu  a<  res  have  been  cleared  of  the  for- 
n  er  growth  ol  black  oak  and  walnut.  Mr.  Ward 
was  a  member  ol  the  Southern  Methodi  i  uur<  i 
at  Mount  Carmel,  and  has  been  a  generous  cn- 
tributor  to  its  work  for  many  years.  II.  has 
been  an  interested  and  helpful  observer  of  the 
many  great  changes  which  have  taken  p 
ing  the  sixty-live  years  of  his  life,  and  he  di  - 
lights  in  recalling  the  conditions  in  which  his 
y.nth  was  set.  especially  well  remembered  be- 
in-'  the  <h'fv  trail  across  the  old  I  i 
Great  Hocks  of  wild  tin-keys  darkened  the  air  at 
times,  and  both  turkeys  and  deer  were  readily 
available  for  food  for  the  settlers.  Since  its 
formation.  Mr.  Ward  has  been  an  ardent  if  non- 
active  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party. 

WARD,  Henry  M. — During  the  summer  of  1S3G 
the  sparsely  settled  part  of  Schuyler  "County, 
111.,  now  known  as  Bainbridge  Township,  el: 
a  new  arrival  in  Apollos  Ward.  who.  with  his 
wife.  Jane  (Bramble)  Ward,  took  up  Govern- 
ment land  in  Section  11.  In  the  conventional  log 
cabin  he  1  eg  in   -1  ■•  struggle  for  existent  i 

the    hard.  -I    and    le  LSI    e  I 

and    here,    April    If),    IS    •  Henry    M. 

Ward,  now  a  resident  of  Section  10,  in  the  same 

township,  was  born.     The  la  -  in  the 
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outdoor  lii\'  of  the  prairies,  .u  d  when  the  dul  - 
of  the  liome  place  permitted,  attended  the  sub- 
scription school  which  had  been  erected  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  which  wat  thru  known  as 
the  Ward  School,  now  the  Mount  Carniel  School. 

Iu  his  youth  Henry  M.  Ward  spent  uianj  days 
in  grubbing  stumps  and  chopping  trees,  and  he 
became  familiar  with  every  kind  of  work  to  he 
found  around  the  old  place,  ile  took  naturally 
to  tilling  the  soil,  always  has  respected  his  call- 
ing, and  naturally  has  succeeded  at  what  he  lias 
found  congenial  and  profitable.  His  fortunes 
took  a  diftereul  turn  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, March  10,  ISoO,  to  Mar.v  Ann  Bridgewater, 
daughter  of  William  and  Eleanor  (Donobue) 
Bridgewater,  natives  of  Indiana,  and  pioneers  of 
Bainbridge  Township.  It  was  a  small  farm  of 
forty-five  acres  that  Mr.  Ward  first  considered 
his  own  property!  and  it  was  located  iu  Section 
10,  Bainbridge  Township.  It  had  a  log  cabin 
that  his  brother,  -Major  A.  Ward,  had  erected, 
and  which  continued  to  be  the  hitter's  home  until 
he  moved  in  15>5S  to  the  farm  where  his  di  Ltl 
occurred  in  1900.  When  Henry  M.  succeeded  to 
his  brother's  farm  directly  alter  his  marriage, 
he  found  but  two  acres  cleared  of  timber,  and 
many  weeks  and  months  were  required  ere  an 
appreciable  change  was  noted.  All  went  well 
in  the  rude  home  until  the  death  of  the  mother 
in  September,  1S04.  There  were  three  children 
of  the  union,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy,  while 
Elias  Leander,  the  only  survivor,  who  is  a  tanner 
in  Rushville  Township,  -was  married  and  he- 
came  the  lath*  r  of  two  -ens  and  two  daughb  rs. 
February  2,  1SG5.  Mr.  Ward  married  Man  E. 
Buckels,  who  was  horn  in  Scott  County,  Ind., 
August  T.  lSls.  a  daughter  of  James  and  Rebec- 
ca (Parker)  Buckels.  who  came  in  1S5U  to 
Schuyler  County,  Settling  in  Bainbridge  Town- 
ship, where  Mr.  Buckels  >Y.n\  September  9,  1000, 
his  wife  having  pre-de\-eased  him  April  13,  1SS3. 
There  were  four  children  in  the  Buckels  family, 
Mrs.  Ward  being  the  second  oldest.  Elisha  Buck- 
els was  a  soldier  in  the  One  Hundred  aud  Fif- 
teenth Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  was  taken  sick  and  died  at  the  battle  of 
Lookout  Mountain:  Ann  S.  is  the  wife  of  John 
Jackson,  a  farmer  living  live  and  a  half  mill  - 
southwest  of  Xeodesha,  Ivans.;  and  James  is 
a  fanner.  After  the  marriage  ceremony  Mr.  aud 
Mrs.  Ward  got  into  a  wagon  and  drove  over  and 
took  possession  of  their  present  farm,  which  eon- 
tains  ninety-five  acres.  Mr.  Ward  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  stock-raising,  and  has  a 
very  profitable  and  pleasant  farm.  He  has 
cleared  eighty-nine  acres,  considerable  of  which 
is  devoted  to  stock. 

Ever  since  casting  his  first  presidential  vote 
Mr.  Ward  has  subscribed  to  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  he  has  held  many  offices 
of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  was  Tax  Col- 
lector two  years.  Justice  of  the  Pen  e  two  ve 
years,  and  Supervisor  for  two  years.  His  serv- 
ice invariably  was  characterized  by  justice  and 
integrity,  and  lie  has  been  one  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory  eilicials   in    the   history   of   Bainbridge 


Township.  His  children,  both  by  bis  first  and 
second  wife,  have  been  given  excellent  educa- 
tional aud  other  opportunities,  and  .  v<  r>  i 
has  been  noted  and  improved  to  tnal  thei 
able  and  useful  members  of  their  respective  com- 
munities. Mr.  Ward  has  the  -  ;  ol  making  and 
keeping  friends,  and  in  this,  his  sixty  .ninth  year, 
he  finds  himself  the  recipii  m  ol   tic-  respect  and 


ot 


WARD,  Jackson. — Schuyler  County  is  much  in- 
debted to  the  Ward  family.,  lor  there  are  uom 
of   it-    men  ho 

this  section  hut  have  contributed  to  it-  agricul- 
tural prosperity,  as  well  as  to  the  devel  ipnieut  of 
its  educational  and  civic  systems.  Jackson  Ward. 
who-,-  farm  is  in  Section  12,  Bainbridge  Town- 
ship, and  who  is  ,,ne  of  its  most  worthy  repre- 
sentatives, i.-  the  son  of  Apollus  Ware,  i  i  or 
the  general  family  history,  see  the  biography  of 
James  M.  Ward.)  Jackson  Ward  was  reared 
upou  the  old  home  tarn,,  ami  educated  in  the  dis- 
trict scl I  of  his  neighborhood  until  bis  mar- 
riage in  1ST0  a  lew  months  before  lie  had 
reached  his  majority.  He  was  horn  in  Section 
.11,  Bainbridge  Township,  on  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, ls.v;.  ami  was  married  to  Miss  Maftha  A. 
Dodds,  September  2S,  IsTo.  His  wife,  also  a 
native  of  Bainbridge  Township,  was  born  July 
-■'>■  ISoS,  a  daughter  ol  Samuel  and  Margaret 
i. Wilson j  Dodds,  her  father  being  an  honored 
pioneer  of  the  county,  whose  published  record 
may  he  read  with  pleasure  in  connection  with 
the  bio     ..:  f  hi     sou     I  bom  is   Do  id-. 

Five  children  have  bei  i  born  to  Mr.  aud  .Mrs. 
Jackson  Ward,  namely  :  o;,e  who  died  in  in- 
fancy: Ethel  .I.,  deceased  wife  ol  frank  Krone, 
born  October  11,  is,,,  aud  died  June  !),  1003 — 
was  the  mother  of  three  children— Homer.  Roy 
and  Florence;  Minnie,  horn  August  31,  1SS2,  and 
is  living  at  home;  Wallace,  hum  November  27, 
1SS4,  who  married  Miss  Annie  Strong,  Septem- 
ber 1.  1000,  his  wife  being  the  d  ughter  of 
Thomas  (,».  Strong,  of  Bainbridge  Township,  and 
who  is  now  operating  the  Strong  homestead;  and 
Vernon,  bom  November  13,  1S0-1,  who  is  now  liv- 
ing at  home.  The  children  have  been  given  a 
good  i   n  it  i]  i    ...  .  :  .     .     ud  are  an  honor 

lo  the  family  name. 

Jackson  Ward  is  one  of  the  substantial  men  of 
Schuyler  County,  whether  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  worldly  comfort,  of  substance  or 
character.  His  pleasant  homestead  is  within 
half  a  mile  of  his  place  of  birth,  his  agricultural 
labors  being  devoted  chiefly  to  live-stock,  in  con- 
nection with  which,  both  as  a  raiser  and  dealer, 
he  is  well  known.  Although  bis  entire  life  has 
been  devoted  to  agriculture  m  some  form,  he  has 
also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  public  affairs  of 
the  town-hip.  especially  those  h  hi  a  ;.  I  ite  to 
on  --ho  ,i  s\  stem.  Ih-  is  o 
ii  ol  Si  ;  ...  :  Di:  tri  l  N'o.  TO.  !  , 
ollice    ol    Township     \  w    and    is    otherwise 

i  leutitii  •:  .  eminent,     in  p 

Mr.  Ward  is  a  Demoer.it.  and  bis  tia;.  nial 
ciations     are     with     the     Modern     Woodmen     of 
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America,  Pleasant  View  Camp  No.  -'040.  l-ui 
nTaiYdhistamii}  are  mc^  oJ  the  Methodist 
Church.  ,  ... 

Mr  Ward's  substantial  and  honorable  position 
has  uot  been  ntui  nod  except  •"  U"  '  M'^se  "' 
!„.,.,  yt.aM  "i  I; ■■  sell  denial  and  food  man- 
agement, bis  personal  effort*  '  ended 
by  those  of  hi*                                           ■     l'"'1"1 

or  live  years  alter  tl  i       <  1L  *£ 

gaged  in  tannin;  on  rented  land,  bul  about  l»o 
Mr.  Ward  bought  eighty  acres  in  feeciion  i-- 
UpOU  Uus  dilapidated  property,  wh.cb  had  101 
improvements  u  little  Irame  house  and  an  old 
log  stable,  the  father  began  making  improve- 
ments aud  preparii  j  the  and  lor  ei  luvauon, 
while  the  mother  gave  euuaLIj  emerge  uc  atun- 
tion  to  the  care  and  improvement  of  he  ouse- 
hold  aud  its  surroundings.  Mr.  Waul  hnallj 
creeled  a  comfortable  two  story  nan-  re-ideueo 
with  substantia]  barns,  and  other  out-bui, dings. 
introdueed  radical  improvements  iu  the  way  ol 
drahutge  and    tillage- of   the      .  d  hi:    place 

is  imwCassed  among  the  comtortable  aud  beau- 
tiful homesteads  ol  Bainbridge  Township,  wing 
considered  a  suggestive  illustration  01  its  owner  s 
substantial   and  enterprising  character. 

WA.RD     James    Madison.— The    fine    live-stock 

farm  of  10"  acres,  located  iu  Section  11  Ham- 
bridge    Township.     S.huyler     Count}-,     111.,    aud 

owned  by  the  I red  citizen  named  above,  has 

been  in  the  Ward  lamily  for  nearly  eighty  >cais 
and  since  lSoli  has  been  continuously  occupied 
as  a  homestead  by  either  father  or  son  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  James  M.  Ward  knows 
cverv  inch  of  the  farm,  and  that  he  loves  it  as 
thoroughly  US  he  knows  it.  In  a  human  wa> 
the  people  of  the  town-hip  have  much  the  same 
feeling  toward  Mr.  Ward  as  he  has  toward  the 
Old  homestead:  their  long  acquaintance  with 
him  and  their  substantial  affection  tor  him. 
based  upon  reliable  aud  continuous  service,  have 
cone  hand  in  hand  these  many  years,  lie  has 
not  only  furnished  a  tine  example  of  a  typical 
American  farmer,  but  the  faithfulness  ol  a  citi- 
zen who  has  never  wearied- in  doing  his  utmost 
for  the  public,  his  neighbors  and  friends  of  a 
lifetime,  For  thirty  consecutive  years  he  has 
served  in  some  official  capacity  in  the  township 
government,  lor  the  past  twenty-six  years  ol  that 
period  having  been  Town  Clerk.  His  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  success  in  life  to  secure  friendship 
and  confidence  by  faithfulness  in  every  duty,  and 
to  retain  them  both  unshaken,  rather  with  in- 
crease of  strength  as  the  years  pass. 

James  M.  Ward  was  born  on  the  farm  he  now 
owns  and  occupies  on  May  20,  1S4.0.  being  a  son 
of  Apollus  and  Jane  (Bramble)  Ward.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio, 
born  July  2!).  1805.  and  was  in  turn  a  son  of 
I'/.al    Ward,   of   New    Jersey,   who   is    thought   to 

have   1 n   of   English   ancestry.     Apollus    Ward 

accompanied  bis  parents  to  Union  County,  Ind., 
where  his  lather  passed  the  remainder  ol  his 
life.  The  former,  however,  had  decided  to  mi- 
grate to  lands  further  west,  aud  in  1S28  bought 


one  of  the  man}    claims   tiled   ii      I      o 
soldi!  is  oi    the   War   ol    1S12.   or   th  sir  des  end 
ants.    The  warrant  had  be  •  n  signed  by  Preside  il 
I    ,      i  intimated,   c 
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returned  to  I:.. nana,  tie  was  married  in  is:5. 
and  iu  the  I'o  I  >\\  big  year  brought  his  wife  to 
bis  timbered  farm  in  Illinois.  In  addition  to 
•.  I,,.  I,, mid  ihat  much  oi  the  laud  had 
been  covered  with  In  usb  and  v.  ild  plum  trees, 
and  the  outlook  was  anything  but  encouraging. 
The  first  work  v  as  to  build  a  log  cabin  tor  the 
wife  and  infant  bov-  tin  latter  born  iu  Indian  i. 
The  logs  for  the  walls  \\<  liewi  and  the  bed- 
steads made  bj  bovin  i  holes  in  the  end-  oi  the 
timber.  Stick  chimneys  and  puncheon  tl  lors. 
with  si. lit  logs  for  sea;-,  home-spun  clothes,  and 
nil  the  other  well  known  accessories  of  the  prit 
itive  life  of  pioneer  baa-,  i  instituted  some  of 
the  crude  surroundings  of  .lames  M.  Ward  - 
liood  days;  for  he  \vn>  born  in  this  rude  log 
cabin,    as    were    bis    brothers    and   sisters.      But 

mid  the  place,  the  life  passed  there  was 
healthful  and  happy.  There  the  parents  died 
and  their  children  grew  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, and  finally  when  they  were  called  u]  i  i  o 
make  homes  of  their  own  settled  within  three 
mile:   of  the  old  farm. 

The  children  of  the  family  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: Major  A.  Ward,  now  deceased  and.  the 
only  one  born  in  Indiana,  who  married  Emily  J. 
David  and  had  a  family  of  nine  children; 
Henry,  a  fanner  of  Bainbridge  Township,  who 
had  one  child  by  a  first  marriage  and  four  by  a 
second;  .lame-  M. ;  Edward  Marion,  who  has 
had  three  children  by  a  second  wife;  Mary,  wife 
of  William' Acheson  and  a  resident  of  Itushville: 
l'riscilla  J.,  who  married  George  Utter,  a  Fred- 
erick Township  farmer:  Ira  L...  who  lives  •,.>,  ,.;; 
bis  wife  (nee  Mary  J.  Taylor)  and  his  four  chil- 
dren on  a  rami  adjoining  the  home  place  on  the 
east:  Eniilv  J.,  deceased,  formerly  the  wife  ol 
Thomas  Dodge,  a  tanner  of  Bainbridge  Town 
ship,  by  whom  she  had  seven  children:  and  Ja<  k- 
son  Ward,  a  farmer  of  the  same  township,  who 
has  a   family  of  three  children. 

As  stated  the  father  came  to  Schuyler  Cou my 
in    183G  and  settled  on    his   farm   in    Sectioi     II. 
Rainbridge  Township,   where  the  children   were 
reared.     As  they  developed  to  maturity  aud  mar- 
ried he  helped  them  in' every  possible  way, 
his    death.    March    14.    18TS.    bereft    them    01"   l 
best    friend    ami    the   wisest    counselor   of    their 
lives.      Apollus    Ward    was   not    only    tender   and 
generous  in  all  his  family  relations,  but  his  serv- 
ices in  the  development  of  educational  :ui 
ious  privi  eges   were   highly   valued    I 
muuity  fi1  large.  He  was  very  active  in  the  btii  ■!■ 
ing  of  chur  lies   and  sch  >ols.   douatii   : 
able  land  for  N'th  of  these  pi  ami  !•■   i  - 

especially   remembered  as  the   founder  of   Ward 
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School  No.  1,  and  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church.  The  mother  of  James  M.  Ward,  a  good 
woman,  who  shared  with  the  lather  the  grati- 
tude aud  affection  of  the  family,  died  on  the 
old  homestead  July   l  i.  IS95. 

Joseph  Ward,  th(  great  grandfather,  was  born 
August  25,  .17.".  I,  r.'.al  Ward,  tin 
February  S,  1705,  aud  Apollus  Ward,  Hie  lather, 
July  29,  1S05.  Ou  October  id,  lOOU,  Lite  de- 
scendants ol  Joseph  Ward  held  a  reunion  at 
Mount  Carme]  Church,  and  mustered  172  strong. 
Of  tbe  nine  children  born  to  Apollus  War.!  two 
are  (Incased  and  seven  are  honored  residents  of 
Schuyler  Couuty,  residing,  i  -  stated,  ■,  itb  n  i  ei 
miles  of  the  old   fanii!\    h stead. 

James  M.  Ward,  the  third  of  the  family,  has 
spent   his   entire   life  of   sixty-seven   years    upon 

the  home  farm.     In  his  boyl 1  he  attended  the 

district  school)  and  assisted  his  father  in  all 
liis  duties  until  the  hitter's  death  in  1S7S.  On 
March  11.  1S73.  be  wedded  Mrs.  Eliza  (Sisk) 
Savior,  and  their  only  child.  Charles,  was  born 
December  2S,  IS7:J.  i  'baric-  Ward  mai  ri  -l 
Laura  Tyson  October  2(j,  LS92,  his  wile  being 
born  in  Bainbridge  Township  September  15. 
1S09,  the  daughter  of  William  T.  Tyson,  an  hon- 
ored citizen  of  that  township.  The  children  of 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Charles  Ward,  with  the  dates  of 
their  birth  are  as  follows:  Itutb  E..  October 
21,  IS93;  S.  Florence,  January  5,  1890;  James 
It.,  August  10,  1S9S;  and  William  I'..  June  10, 
1901.  The  son  mentioned  above  is  now  in  active 
charge  of  the  old  borne  farm,  and  promises  to 
maintain  the  family  name  to  its  full  integrity 
and  honor. 

James  M.  Ward  continues  with  ardor  and  good 
judgment  the  work  so  well  begun  by  his  father 
in  the  fields  of  education  and  religion.  His  con- 
tinuous public  service  of  thirty  years  as  Collector 
and  Town  Clerk  also  has  earned  him  a  strong 
claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  township,  which 
its  citizens  have  always  freely  accorded  him. 
Mr.  Ward  has  been  a  lifeloug  Democrat.  Al- 
though not  a  church  member,  he  has  responded 
with  cordiality  and  liberality  to  all  calls  for  the 
support  of  meritorious  causes,  and  his  lite  has 
been  a  long  round  of  useful,  h  dpful  ami  char- 
itable deeds. 

WARD,  Major  Andrew  (deceased  i.  formerly 
one  of  the  prosperous  and  greatly  respected 
farmers  of  Bainbridge  Township.  Schuyler 
County.  111.,  where  his  busy,  upright,  public- 
spirited  and  useful  life  covered  a  period,  of  sixty- 
five  years,  was  horn  in  Columbus.  Ohio.  August 
9,  is."..~>.  a  son  of  Apollus  and  Jane  (Bramble) 
Ward,  natives  of  that  State.  When  a  child  Mr. 
Ward  was  brought  to  Schuyler  County  by  his 
parents,  the  family  arriving  in  the  county  in 
September.  1S36,  and  settling  in  Bainbridge 
Township  in  the  same  section  where  Jackson 
Ward  now  lives,  in  boyhood  days,  he  attended 
the  district  school,  n  tna.iuing  a;  hon 
wild  land  had  been  cleared  of  timber  a;.  I 
and  converted  into  a  productive  farm.  In  1S58, 
he  located  ou  the  place  in  Section  10,  Bainbridge 


township,    where    he    was    successfully    •  ,  d 

m  agricultural  pursuits  for  foriv-twu     ■  l, 

depart i  d  this  lite  March  '.), 

";   "  ore    than     1UO   .„   ,,     [slii«l,   as    the    result 

oi'    1        energy,    dihgeni 

management    and    unswerving    re  til      

duct,      lie    was    ,.:;,.   ,,,    lnl.    foivmoM    I 

his  locality,  being  .,'- liueuih    servie,       e  in 

his    pub 

muuity  with  which  his  carei 

tilied.       lie    was    a     ;, ,  lous 

natun    aud  his  kindness  to  those  in  i 
proverbial.     In  all   wall  s  of  lii'i 
creditably    and    honora  il.\        Liis  eivi 
was  earne  -         ........  ,   , 

iut(  rest    in   all    measures   that    p.  rtaiiic  I    :..    the 
development   aid  prosper  irj   01    the  to*  J 

■  '  '  ■     ■  he    '■ .'     .     I  <■  -  t    and 

filled    various    local    offices    v.  i 
I  "  ■    id  i  Hi.  ieni  y,   b>  ar  ug  tin    ....       .   ,  ,, 

a  mudd  citizen. 

The   marriage  of  Mr.   Ward    took   place   April 

0  lSoii,  on   which   date  Emily  I  >a\  is   In    anie  bis 
wile.     Mrs.  Ward,  who  stdl  survives,  is  ;i 

of  toe  highest   character,  and  enjovs 

respect  and  cordial    regard  ot    her  ex-.  ,      ,i  ac 

quaintance.     Her   birth  oa  urreil    in   a 

cabin    on    the    farm    now    owned    by    (lire,.    K. 

Strong  in  Section   1.  Bainbridge  Towns!  s   . 

is    a    daughter    of    Edward    and    Irene    (Carter) 

Davis,    natives    of    Alia  lis    C<  unity,    I  I] 

they    moved    in    is::.;,    to    Schuyler    County,    111., 

making    their    home   on    the   s|n>t    just    a 

where  their  daughter,  Emily,  was  born   March  '••. 

1S42.     Mrs.   Davis  dii  d   in   <  ><  toll,  i  ol 

and  thus  Mrs.   Ward   never  knew    from   personal 

experience  what    it    was    to    be   blessed    with    the 

love  and  tender  care  of  a  mother.     Mi 

Davis  became  i he  parents  of  three  so 

daughter,    namely:    Elias,    Sylvanus. 

Emily.     Elias  Davis  is  a  fanw  i    in  Mi, 

ty,   Ivans.;   Sylvanus  also   moved    to    \\... mty 

and  there  died  .March   14.   1905 ;   and   I 

was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil   W.  i    . 

pauy    G,    Twenty-eighth    Regiment    111  Vol 

unteer  Infantry,  and  was  killed  in  battle  October 

5.  1802. 

After  the  death  of  bis  wife  Mr.  Davis  sold  the 

old   farm    in   Section   1,  and 1  to  a   pica     u 

land  which  he  had  purchased  in  Sect  i  .  Ij,  in 
the  same  township,  which  is  now  Mrs.  Ward's 
place  id'  residence.  Eater,  her  father  inarr  ed  a 
second  time,  wedding  Ke/.iah  Stevens,  who  bore 
him  two  children:  Caroline,  who  is  the  widow 
of  Lewis  Elam,  and  lives  at  Ottawa.  Kan.:  and 
Mary,  who  died  at  the  age  Of  nineteen  years: 
Mr.  Davis  died  in  August,  1S52.  lb-  was  an  edu- 
cated man.  had  been  a  close  student  and  was 
thoroughly  lifted  tor  the  practice  ol  nedicine, 
but  changing  his  purpose,  turned  In- 
to   an    agricultural    life.      I'o  i  i<  illj     I 

1  icniocrat,   but  fur 
lien  of  public  oil:  c.     lie  I              eariu 
selfish  interest   in   the  well  m         tin 

heartily     supp  >rted  rid 

habitually    extended    kindly    aid    to    i! 


Mis. 


ind 
'oun- 
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nate.  His  noble  traits  ol  character  won  the 
friendship  and  esteenj  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  a  nieuil>er  oi  a  worthy  family, 
father  Keuben  Davis,  a  Hollander  by  birth,  hav- 
ing come  from  his  native  laud  i"  America  about 
tin'  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  latter 
settled  in  what  is  now  the  Mate  01  Ohio,  then 
a  part  of  the  Northwosl  Territory,  and  there 
spent  his  last  days.  The  maternal  grandmother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Carter,  was  born  in 
England,  and  on  crossing  the  Atlantic,  also  be- 
came a  resident  of  Ohio,  whence  in  course  of 
time  she  moved  to  Schuyler  County,  III.,  and 
died  at  the  homo  of  her  daughter,  .Mrs.  Wesley 
Parker. 

Nine  children  resulted  from  the  union  of  An- 
drew Ward  and  Emily  ''avis,  as  follows:  lid- 
ward,  born  June  13,  1S07;  Irene,  born  -March 
19.  isiio;  Cyrus,  born  February  10,  1SG2;  James, 
born  August  12,  1S05 ;  George  E.,  burn  August 
12,  1807;  Robert,  horn  May  22,  1870;  Ezra  born 
May  22,  1872;  Cora,  bum  August  20,  1SS0;  and 
Clarence,  born  .May  15,  ISS5.  The  oldest  son, 
Edward  Ward,  who  is  a  farmer  in  Baiubridge 
Township,  married  Hannah  M.  Scott,  by  whom 
be  had  one  child,  Zelma.  Irene,  deceased,  was 
the  wife  of  Pulaski  Reeves,  and  left  a  daughter 
who  married  Clarence  Robinson,  a  farmer.  Cy- 
rus, who  follows  farming  in  Cowley  County, 
Kan.,  married  Josie  Somaster,  and  is  the  father 
of  four  children,— Clinton,  'Wilbur,  (Hie  ami 
Frank.  .Tames  Ward,  a  tanner  of  Bainbrid  • 
Township,  is  the  husband  of  Estella  Persiuger, 
and  they  have  four  children.—  Bettie,  Ralph, 
Delia  and  Irene.  George  E.  Ward,  a  resident  of 
Huntsville,  111.,  married  Sophronia  Johnson,  by 
whom  he  has  three  children. — Otis,  Lelia  and 
Brook.  Robert  Ward,  a  tanner  in  Bainbridge 
Township,  married  Ruth  Hatfield,  and  has  on 
child.— Vail.  Ezra  Ward,  who  farms  in  the 
same  township,  is  the  husband  of  Ada.  Gregg, 
who  has  borne  him  five  children, — Earl,  Viola, 
(dive,  Gladys  and  Herman.  Cora  Ward,  who 
died  April  23,  1906,  was  the  wife  of  Henry 
Auibrosius,  and  left  one  child. — Carl  Clayton. 
Clarence  Ward  is  the  owner  and  operator  of  the 
old  home  farm  in  Section  10.  Bainbridge  Township, 
which  he  keeps  in  perfect  condition.  The  second 
daughter,  Cora,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Rushville 
and  Normal  Colleges,  and  later,  finished  a  course 
in  stenography  and  typewriting.  For  two  years, 
she  held  the  etiice  of  Deputy"  County  Clerk  of 
Schuyler  County,  and  for  an  equal  period  (until 
September  27.  1905)  was  a  bookkeeper  ami 
stenographer  in  the  Bank  of  Schuyler  County. 
^  The   father   of   this   interesting   family    was    a 

man  whose  kindly  suggestious  and  wise  counsel 
many  of  the  younger  men  of  the  township  have 
often  heeded  with  substantial  profit  to  them- 
selves, and  his  memory  is  warmly  cherished  by 
scores  who  were  the  recipients  of  his  generous 
benefactions. 

WEAVER,  Samuel,  has  liv.M  in  Schuyler  Coun- 
ty, 111.,  almost  tine,,  scire  and  ten  years,  and  his 
experience   nearly   covers   all    the  stages   of   the 


'  ounty's  d<  velopment  from  a  wild  ami  desolate 
region  to  its  present  material,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual status  among  the  eommunitic:  ol 
State.  Not  tnanj  ol  the  contemporaries  ol  his 
childhood  still  remain  to  share  with  hi 
reminiscences  ol  early  days.  He  was  bom  in 
Littloti  lip,   Schuyler  County,   Fehi 

23,  1838,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and  Polly  (Fow- 
ler) Weaver,  natives  oi  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, respectively.  His  grandparents  were  Sam 
lie!   and  (Boll     -   i  i    Weaver,  and   Isaac 

ami  Elsie  Fowler.  The  marriage  of  John 
Weaver  and  Polly  Fowler  took  plati  in  he 
South,  .     I  in  ism,  til. ..    in    i   ed  northward  by 

wagon   to   a   poini    near   Sp Held,    111.,   where 

ned  for  a  year,  then  moving  to  the 
vicinity  ei  Rushville,  Schuyler  c.a,i,;y.  ami  after 
spending  another  year  there,  locating  in  Section 
19,  Littleton  Township.  John  Weaver  entered 
up  a  tract  of  100  acres  ol  Goveri  mem  land, 
most  of  which  was  covered  with  timber  01 
and  after  clearing  and  improving  the  place,  fol- 
lowed farming  many  years,  adding  in  the  course 

of  time  ."-ii  i i-  to  his  origin;  1  pre  em] 

this  farm  he  died  in  April.  1870,  Polly    (Fo\   ler) 
Weaver,  the  companion  of  his  , 
ing  passed  away  about    the  year   1851.     He  was 
married  a   second   time,   wedding   Paruissa    Mor- 
rison, n ■  death  occurred  in    1893.    John  \\  i  a- 

ver  was  in,,  father  of  six  sous  and  .••wv  daughters 
by  his    iir-i    marriage,   ol    whom    the  subjei  I    i  r 
'id  is  the  -huh  in  order  of  birth. 
c   ac  '   ed  in  iufancy,  and  six  an-  still  living,  as 
fellows :     Mrs.  Cyrus  lew  ler.  . 
in  MeDonough  County,  ill.;  Peter  Weaver,  whose 
home  is  in  Brooklyn  Township,  Schuylet    i 
ty;  -Mrs.  Richard  Ban  Bevers,  a  widow  livi 
Littleton,    111.;    Samuel,    to    whom    the    p 
writing  pertains;   Mis.   i;.   p,.   Daniels,  a  widow, 
of     Littleton     Township;     and     Mrs.     Will   un 
Chockley.  a    resident    ol    Kansas,    living   at    1  ila. 
In  politics,  the  head  of  this  family  was  a   Dem- 
ocrat,   ami    in    religion,    a     Primitive     tor    Old 
School  i  Baptist. 

Samuel    Weaver    was    reared    on    the    paternal 
farm,  receiving  his  education  mainly  in 
scription  schools.     He  remained  with  his  parents 
until   the  time  of  his  marriage,   after   which    he 
lived  one  year   in    MeDonough   County.     At    the 
end  of  this  period  he  moved  to  Brooklyn  Town- 
ship,   Schuyler    County,    and    was    domiciled    one 
year  in   the  old  school  house,  subsequently  o  cti- 
plying  various  places  in  the  township,     p. 
years,    he    and    his    wile    were    residents    ol     the 
village  of    Brooklyn,    where   he   owned   a    house 
and  three  lots,  which  he  sold.    In  1S7G.  be'boughl 
his    present    farm    of    120    acres    in    Section    23, 
Brooklyn  Township,   having  had  a   lease  of   the 
property  for  live  years  previous  to  becoming   its 
owner.     Only   a  small   portion  of  the  place  was 
cleared-   aboul    t<  n  a.  res.     He  has  p 
brush   and    timber   from   so  acres,   add 
laud  to  his  original  purchase,  i 
200  acre..     100  being  in  Section  -■■.  and  the  rest 
in   Section  2G.     Besides  genera]   tannin-    he  has 
devoted    his   attention    to    raising    horses,    cattle, 
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sheep  and  hogs.  Since  1M05,  be  has  lived  some- 
what in  retirement,  attending  to  that  portion  of 
his  land  which  is  in  meadow,  hut  renting  uiit  the 
part  under  cultivation.  tie  has  M  acres  of 
solid  timber  in  Section  20:  and  -lu  acres  in  Sec- 
tion 23,   throe-quarters  cleared. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Weaver  took  place  Octo- 
ber 5,  1857,  Adelin  II.  Daniels,  n  woman  of 
d  admirable  traits  of  character,  becoming  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Weaver  was  born  in  Itushville  Township, 
Schuyler  County,  September  IT.  !S:!S.  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Paul  and  Lydia  i  Manlove)  D 
natives  of  North  Carolina,  where  also  originated 
her  maternal  grandparents,  William  and  Nancy 
Manlove.  The  father  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Wea- 
ver settled  near  Itushville,  Schuyler  County,  at 
an  early  period,  Mr.  Daniels  owning  120  acres 
of  land  in  Brooklyn  and  Littleton  Townships. 
He  departed  this  life  in  HlOO,  his  wife  having 
passed  away  in  1S04.  Seven  children  resulted 
from  the  union  of  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Weaver,  as  fol- 
lows: Eldridge,  born  August  13,  1S5S, 
business  is  that  of  a  traveling  salesman:  Alphe- 
us.  born  .March  11.  1800,  who  lives  in  r 
Township;  Georgietta.  hem  February  1,  1SU2, 
deceased  June  17.  1S0U;  Everett,  born  October  5, 
1804,  whose  home  is  in  Lemoine  Township,  Mc- 
Donough  Comity.  111.;  Orville,  born  October  11. 
1ST-':  Delorious,  born  January  1.  1^71;  ami  Cor- 
nelia, burn  November  •">.  isTT.  The  last  throe 
are  at  home.  The  names  of  the  three  deceased 
brothers  of  Mr.  Weaver  are. — Harrison,  who 
died  in  1878.  at  the  age  of  7S  years;  Thomas, 
who  died  in  1S!H,  aged  0."i  years,  and  Joseph, 
whose  death  occurred  in  ISS5,  when  he  was  30 
years  old. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Weaver  is  identified  with  the 
Democratic  pariy.  and  has  served  on  the  town- 
ship board  and  the  central  committee  of  his 
•  party.  His  religious  connection,  as  also  i  tat  of 
bis  estimable  wife,  is  with  the  Primitive  Baptist 
Church,  in  which  he  has  officiated  as  deacon 
since  1887.  lie  and  Mis.  Weaver  arc  deeply  re- 
spected by  all  who  know  them. 

WEBSTER,  John  L.— Among  the  leading  men 
whose  residence  iu  Rushville  and  vicinity  is  of 
Ion-  standing,  and  who  are  esteemed  alike  for 
their  worthy  traits  of  character  and  the  good 
influence  they  have  exerted  while  promoting  the 
best  interests  ot'  the  community,  none  are  better 
known  than  John  L.  Webster,  by  occupation  a 
contractor  and  builder.  Mr.  Webster  was  bom 
in  Oakland  TownsbTp.  Schuyler  County.  III.. 
October  14.  1843,  a  son  of  Thomas  Mathew  and 
Susan  (IAillsi  Webster,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  England,  as  was  also  his  father.  Mathew 
Webster.  At  Marylabone  Church,  Loudou, 
Miithew  Webster  was  united  in  marriage  to  Hes- 
ter Miller,  born  iu  Gloucestershire.  England,  and 
who  lMccamo  the  mother  of  Henry  Mathew.  Nan- 
cy. Thomas  Mathew  and  George  Mathew  Web- 
s'ter.  Of  this  family  Henry  Webster  m 
to  come  to  iii.-  niited  Slates,  and  hi-  |i  i 
whereabouts  are  unknown,  ins  last  address  hav- 
ing been  Adelaide,  Australia.     Mathew  Webster, 


Sr.,  was  a  sailor  by  profession,  and  in  this  capac- 
ity put  n to  many  \-<v  •  and  traversed  many 
seas.     His  nautical  career  to  a  close 

bei  ause  of  a  fractun  d  leg,  and  his  daughter, 
Nancy,   has  ., 

wood  taken  from  his  ship.     Nancy  married  John 
Schoder.  in  Lhe  north  of   I 
iu  the  United   Siatc-.      J  bomas  Mathew    - 
was  a  carpi  uter  l>.\    tradi  .  lac    fi  ■  ning 

as  an  alternai ii]       on.     lie  i  ame  to  Am  rica 

as   a    young   man,   settling   in    Illinois,   whore   he 

met   his   future   w  ife,   .  ml    where    his   death   

curred    in    is  l'->.    his    \\  i  I'e    surviving 
is?:;.     They  were  the 

children  :  John  1..  ;  \V  lliam.  of  Gi  undj  i  'ounty, 
.Mo.:  aid  Mathew,  who  was  killed  b.\  ii 
in  October.  1M03.  at  Elmwood.  111. 
John  L.  Webster  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
schools  oi  r.iicna  \'ista  Tow  nship, 
.•aid  in  ISO!)  began  learning  the  trade  ol  (  arpen- 
tering  with  Amos  Sylvester,  a  well  known  con- 
tractu ■-■  builder  of  Uusln  illi  .  Posse;  sing  marked 
mechanical    -kill.  into    a    master 

v  or!  mai     and  in  tinu    -    oyed  a  1     go  patronage 
in  different    parts  ol    the  county,  erecting  dwell- 
ings, barns,  outbuildings  and  doing  ? 
penter  work.    At  the  present  time  I 

initially    ill  -s.    and    altli 

ing  i        bed  sixty-two  years  of  age,  is  si 
ous  and  active,  taking   ;  ■  much  pleasure 
accuracy  n  work  as  when  i: 

was  a  new  and  necessary  resource.  In  tin  owi 
md  (i  cuts  to  his   skill  ami 

;  .  '  ility.   and    he   has   conl 

his  pleasant  and  thrifty  surroui 

The   first    wife  of    Mr.    Wel.sti 

Ellen   P    Montgomery,  daughtei 

Julia     (Morris)     Montgomery,    natives    «(    Ken- 

'    early   sew:,  -,s   oi    s,  |  „■ 


tin  k.\ 


- 


The  brothers  and  sisters    ol    Mrs.   We 
as   follows:      Nathan    S..   of    Uushville:    Martha, 
wife  of  1,.  W.  Sloat,  of  Itushville:  Motvina.  wife 
of    William    McCrady.    or    fort     Madison.    Inwa. 
Mrs.  Webster  died  April   11.  18!>.~>.  a;id  M:         21, 
1897,    Mr.    Webster    was    united    in    mar. 
Margaret    V.   Fields,   a    native   of    Vii  : 
born  February  21.   lN'.O.       i  r  <»f  C  I 

and  like:.  P.  Fields,  the  former  editor  oi  the 
Versailles  illl.i  Enterprise.  In  early  life  Mrs. 
Webster  was  converted  and  united  with  the 
Methodist   Episcopal   church,  of  which   she  ever 

after  was  a   most   devout   inker.      Iter  sudden 

death.  January  1.  1007.  was  entirely  unexpected, 
as  the  nighl  before  she  hid  appeared  in  excel- 
lent  spirits  and  bad  entertained   friends   at   her 

home.     During  t! arly   hours  ol    the   following 

morning  her  husband  was  aroused  by  her  heavy 
breathing,    ami    -he    sank    inn.    unconsciousness, 
from     which     the    In  st     n  •  a  c        aid     | 
failed    to    arouse    her.       SI  I     | 

awav  at  1   o'clock  the  - 


I 


r  tin 


to  which  she  was  so  devoted.  '1 
Webster  was  n,e  mother  of  the  fi 
dreti :      Harry,    who  married    trance-    K.    barrer 
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and  has  two  cliililron.  Boar]  and  \ augh ;  Clayton 
M..  of  Chicago,  111.,  who  married  Ktta  Sevcrus 
and  has  one  son.  Wayne;  Nellie  U..  wife  ol   liar 

ry    Frit/ell,    nevted    vvitli    the    rural    free    de 

livery  out  of  Itushville;  Susan,  who  married 
Edward  l!enle.\  and  has  two  sons.  Paul  and 
Kay.  being  afterwards  married  to  Charles  Taeke, 
of  Springfield,  l»j  «  ho  n  she  had  one  sun,  Charles 
J.;  and  Juliette,  w  iie  ol  Harvey  K.  Allen,  in  the 
ollice  of  the  '  uicago,  Buriingtou  &  ijuiucy  Bail- 
road  al  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  mother  ol  Hazel 
and   Nellie  Allen. 

In  politics  Mr.  Wehster  is  a  stanch  adherent 
of  the  Ueuio  r  u  ie  i  n  ly.  ai  d  hi  lias  been  closi  Ij 
identified  with  its  local  undertakings.  He  now 
is  filling  his  sixth  term  as  Justice  of  the  I'eace, 
aggregating  in  all  a  period  oi  twenty-four  years, 
formerly  having  served  as  Town  Trustee  and 
Alderman  ol  the  Firsi  W.ml  ol  Itushville.  In 
religion  he  is  a  Bapiisl  and  fraternally  is  con- 
nected with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows. Few  men  in  Itushville  and  the  surround- 
ing country  are  unfamiliar  with  the  name  of 
John  L.  Wehster,  and  he  commands  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  all  classes  of  | le. 


tha    .!.    Brown    u.i-     solemnized    May    27,    1847. 
for  more  than  si  I  icen  span  d 

ill     h:  ;  [>:      nun  d,     hj     iudustl  , 

cheeriul    otitimism,    they    have    heen    a    blessing, 
each  to  the  i  nd  >  Uildreii  and 

their    argo    circli    uJ    I'rii  nds.      In      ieir   present 
comfortable    home,   surrounded    i>    thos< 
niences   thai    contribute   to   the  v  elfare  of   uian- 

:  ind    .  .-or  a   long  vista  ol   years 

to   their  di  dants   sto- 

ries of  the  early  days.     I;     .  other's  duty 

thi  i  I  ."in  which 

in.    garments   worn    by    the  ehildn  n. 
■    a-]  her  busy  u 

and  to  secure  a    lighl   by   which   to   sow   was   no 
eas.\    task.     Tallow   candles   had  ■    ■■   ■ 

common,  and  sin-  provided  a  substitute  by  scrap- 
ing oul  a  and  1  lling  the  hole  with  lard 
\\  hen  candles  were  brought  lirst 
in  the  homo  all  v.  ire  fl<  :■-  lited  with  them,  nor 
was  tiic  later  change  to  kerosene  received  with 
less  pleasure.  Since  then  thej  have  witnessed 
i  electricity,  so  thai   their 

long    livi  ■         tve   co    pveh  udod    the 

developmoul     ol     all     the     modern     methods    of 


WEIGHTMAN,  William.— Within  the  presenl 
limits  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where 
now  stand  city  homes  with  every  modern  con- 
venience, more  than  seventy-five  years  ago  there 
stood  .:  log  cabin  surrounded'  by  120  a.  res  of 
land,  the  typical  homestead  of  a  pioneer,  strug 
gling  to  earn  a  livelihood  tor  his  family.  In  this 
little  home  was  horn  William  Weightman  Janu- 
ary 27.  182G,  and  all  of  his  early  associations 
cluster  around  that  Indiana  farm,  whore  his 
parents.  Robert  and  Temperance  (Arnold) 
Weightman.  endured  the  vicissitudes  incident  to 
frontier  existence.  The  father,  a  native  of  Shef- 
field. England,  had  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  about  1S24  and  had  settled  in  Marion 
County,  Ind*.  where  he  met  and  married 
Miss  Arnold,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
their  eldest  son.  William,  was  a  boy  of  thirteen 
years,  they  removed  to  Illinois  in  183!)  and  set- 
tled on  Section  21.  in  Camden  Township,  Schuy- 
ler County,  where  the  lather  secured  320  acres 
in  one  body.  In  sides  acquiring  120  acres  where 
William  now  makes  his  home. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  family's  res- 
idonce  in  Illinois  there  occurred  nothing  to  dis- 
courage their  ambitious  hopes.  Hardships  were 
many,  but  the  true  pioneer  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be  disheartened  by  them.  However,  after 
a  number  of  years  death  came  to  break  up  the 
happy  family  circle,  taking  from  the  home  the 
self-sacrificing  and  devoted' father,  it  was  in 
the  summer  of  1S40  that  his  death  occurred  and 
in  April  of  the  following  year  the  widow  re- 
turned to  her  old  home  near  Iudianajwlis.  win  re 
she  died  about  1S4S.  There  were  si\  sons  and 
two  daughters  in  the  family,  bin  the  first-l>ora 
alone  survives.  Alter  the  death  ..:  the  fattier 
be  tool.  .  hargi  of  tie  land,  v  h  i-h  had  no  build- 
ings excepting  a  log  cabin  ai   !  m   lou  -rah!'-. 

The  marriage  of  William  Weightman  and  Mar- 


•the  wile  of  William  Weightman  was  horn  in 
Morgan  County,  111..  September  14,  1S2'.1.  a 
ilaui  .iir  of  John  and  Sarah  t  Points)  Brown, 
by  whom  -he  nas  brought  to  Schuyler  County  in 
1S;»2,  and  sin  e  that  year  her  home  has  been  in 
Camden  Township.  Of  her  ten  children  all  but 
one  were  horn  in  the  little  log  cabin  that  stood 
on  the  farm.  Inheriting  a  vigorous  mentality 
and  sturdy  constitutions  from  their  parents, 
they  aided  materially  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
family  fortunes  ami  their  labors  received  due  rec- 
ognition from  their  parents  who  deeded  to  them 
portions  of  the  farm  of  440  acres,  reserving  for 
their  own  use  the  100  acres  on  whiel  the; 
housekeeping.  There  are  now  thirty-three  grand- 
children and  nineteen  great-grandchildren,  ail 
of  whom  unite  in  giving  to  the  aged  couple  ven- 
eration and  thoughtful  care. 

Of  the  ten  Weightman  children,  Sarah  T.  died 
at  fourteen  years  of  age  and  John  at  thirty  nine; 
Nancy  A.  is  the  wife  of  Alonzo  Belldou,  a  tann- 
er of  Camden  Township;  Lizzie  married  J.  R. 
Lawson,  also  a  fanner  of  Camden  Township; 
Charles,  who  married  Sarah  Starkweather,  lives 
near  the  old  homestead;  William,  who  married 
Lillie  Starkweather,  is  engaged  in  farming  at 
Kiowa.  Okla.;  Mrs.  Maria  J.  Auhl  and  her  hus- 
band. Rev.  Auld.  both  deceased,  are  survived  bj 
two  sons.  Carl  and  Charles  Auhl:  Jemima  is  the 
wife  of  John  W.  Marlow.  a  farmer  of  Camden 
Township:  Laura  May  (Mrs.  Henry  Heicher- 
man)  is  living  in  Spokane,  Wash.:  and  Sophia 
01.  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Marlow.  a  fanner  of 
Camden  Township. 

Into    the    lives    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Weightman 
religion  has  brought  its  ennobling  and  elevating 
influence,     from  the  early  days  they  have  been 
earnest    me;  ibers    of    'he     Melhodisi 
Church   and.   a-  far  as  possible, 
in  Sunday  -school  and  church  v.  i 
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was  the  headquarters  of  the  circuit-riders  i  i  the 

days  wlien  they  won-  pi incut  in  the  di 

ment  of  the  church.  Often  religious  mi 
wore  held  in  the  Weightman  log  cal  n.  >i  .  ter 
a  school  house  was  iiuilt,  meetings  were  usually 
held  there  until  a  house  of  worship  was  ereered. 
When  th"  quarterly  conferences  were  helii  the 
latch-string  of  the  Weiglitinan  cabin  was  hung 
on  the  outside  ami  no  visitor  was  ret'us  i  uti  i 
tainnient.  Although  there  were  only  two  beds 
in  the  house,  as  many  as  nine  guests  tvere  often 
entertained  overnight.  The  ministers  who  came 
as  guests  showed  the  same  cheerful  accept  ince 
of  circumstances,  and  the  same  appri  iation  of 
hospitality  that  those  pioni  er  preachers  displayed 
in  every  event  of  their  self-sacrificing  careers; 
so  that,  crowded  though  the  pioueer  I 
be,  the  departuri  of  these  itinerants  was  always 
a  source  of  regret  to  ih<  'amily  into  whose  iso- 
lated lues  thej  brought  renewed  religious  zeal 
ami  the  joy  of  uplifting  companionship.  In  the 
'twilight  of  his  useful  life  Mr.  Weightmau  quietly 
but  often  turns  toward  the  past,  reflecting  upon 
the  changes  which  it  lias  been  his  lot  to  witness, 
— the  building  up  of  churches,  the  improvement 
of  farms,  the  growth  of  his  community,  the  de- 
velopment of  thriving  villages,  and  the  many  oth- 
er transformations  which  time  has  wrought.  Poli- 
tics has  interested  him  to  a  considerable  '■ 
and  he  has  given  his  su]  porl   to  priu  -i  u] 

ported  by  the  Democratic  party;  yet  he  is  not 
narrow  in  his  political  views,  being  a  man  of 
liberal  opinions  and  broad  ideas.  Long  after  he 
and  Ins  wife  shall  have  been  called  from  the 
scenes  of  earth,  their  memory  will  be  green  in 
the  hearts  of  their  descendants,  and  thir  names 
will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  township, 
in  the  development  of  which  they  have  ever 
proved  active  and  efficient  co-workers. 

WEINBERG,  Mose^. — The  enterprise  which  im- 
parts to  the  city  of  Rushville,  Schuyler  County, 
111.,  its  principal  commercial  activity,  and  invests 
the  place  with  n  large  proportion' of  its  tone  and 
prestige  as  a  business  center,  is  the  stock  yards 
there  located.  The  master  spirit  of  this  busy 
mart  of  trade  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  this 
writing  pertains,  and  it  is  his  acumen,  broad 
mental  grasp  and  tireless  energy  that  furnish 
the  key-note  of  success  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant undertakings  in  that  section  of  the  State. 
The  name  of  Moses  Weinberg  is  associated  far 
and  wide  with  the  extent  and  magnitude  Of  the 
operation  of  the  Rushville  stock  yards. 

Mr.  Weinberg  was  horn  in  Augusta.  11  mcoek 
County.  111.,  in  1S50.  His  tathe,-  -,-id  mother. 
Simon  and  Louisa  (.Tuergcns)  Weinberg,  were 
natives  of  Germany.  Simon  Weinberg,  who  was 
a  merchant  by  occupation,  came  to  the  Cnited 
States  when  he  was  20  years  of  age.  Ai  first 
he  located  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  and  from  thai  city 
went  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  p,  ijog  he  est  il  -  u  d 
ins  home  in  Aiurusta.  111.,  where  he  was  ei  gaired 
in  the  ti  i  n  h  in  lisi  hu  icss  until  1ST-",  when 
he  retired  from  active  pursuits.  lie  departed 
this  life  in  June.   p.  mm.   his   wife  having  passed 


away    m   October.    l.Vii;.       I 
n  chili 
In  early   vein:,.    M  ,         Wcinl      :     nt.  uded   in- 
public  schools  i 

edu  m'    i  i    .:i    [<n   •    '  || 

fii       iccupation  al  liing  I 

the    line    ul     butchci  :  ■.■_•.       In 

1SD7   he  lefl    Augusta    and    local-   !  I! 

[11.,   where  he   Id  the  trade 

of  the  slock  yards.     |n  ihj-.  eoin  .• 
has   been   one  of   phenomenal    - 

iniuating   i rill i  ■  •■   not 

only    held    (he    sti  trade  i      - 

tow 
have  attracted       uch  of  the  i 

in    Mel  dinough   and    Bi n    •'.  -• 

tance   of    twenty-five   miles.     'J 
and  facilities  of  the  yards  are  such,  ilu-oic'li  Mr. 
Weinberg's    sagacious    manipu 
thai   far  ners  ord  narily  obtain 
sides    the    saving    oi    trans]  ortati 
-   incident  to  shipping  elsev 

0\\  i.   ill'   "in::.       Hie  rougl     I 

in  this   branch  of  trad      iias  ci  ir.   Wein- 
berg  to   I f    [nest 

fanner-    who    patrol  i/.i     him  ■    i  me 

siiini  ring  his  own        ■  »  a  ;  rotit- 

able   degree.      His   personal    transactions    in    live 
stock    amount    to   more   tli  in   s  Hkumhi   ai  m 
bis  own  yards  are  three  acres  in  cxreiu.  and  bis 

-(Lite  ::<>  car   loads  o 
The    stock    shipments    of    the     1;  isl 

nes  require  live  extra  trains  week  j      Mr. 
Weinberg's    name    is    familiar 
word  to  all  stock  raisers  in   S 
whom  it  is  recognized  as  a  synonym  <>    fair  d< -al- 
ii nr   and    equitabh     treatment.      He    maintains   a 
hospitable   home,  and  cntei  -    in   a 

most  genial  and  c-i >rdial  manner. 

On   April  24.    1JS.S0.   Mr.   V\  c     ■■■■■:  was  unite] 
in  marriage  in  Birmingham    I 
County,    with    Flora    Bolti    i   II 
of  John  C.  and  Elizabeth   Bolton,  win 
in    the    State   of   Pennsylvania.     Seven 
have   resulted    from    this   union,    naiucl.v  :      N     :i 

Margaret,    Si n.    Elora.    Eli'/  tbi  tli    .1 

I  i  Mrs.   Weinberg  has  n   .-  -  m. 

Arthur  Hobble,   by  a  previous  man- 
In    polities.    Mr.    Weinberg    is    a    su 
the  Democratic  party,  although  the  exa.i 
ties  of  his  extensive  business   forbid  un.\    active 
participation  in  political  affairs. 

WELLS,    William,    who    is    tin-    owner    .,)      ne 
of  the  largest  ami  best  improved  farms  in  - 
lei-     County.     III.,     on     which 
his   wonted   occupation    ror 
is  a  native  of  the  locality  w  lioiv  he  now   n 
boing     horn     in     Littleton     Towu-bip.     S-huybl- 

r„ v.   Septembi  r  :'•".    !■<«■      v    ■    {y< 

... 
t|     [    of    tin  i        '- 

the    parents    ,.f    siN    --•:- 
whom   the  subject  of  this  perso 
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third  in  order  o£  birth,  Until  Mr.  W.  Wells 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  be  was  a 
pupil  in  the  Garrison  district  school,  and  n  mem- 
ber of  the  home  circle.  At  that  period  be  began 
farming  tor  bimsell  on  bis  father's  place,  and  in 
course  of  time  became  the  owner  oi  520  acres 
of  laud,  of  which  !>00  acres  lie  in  Oakland  Town- 
ship, ami  the  remaining  100  acres,  in  Littleton 
Township.  In  1S90  be  moved  to  bis  present  lo- 
cation in  Section  25,  Littleton  Township,  where 
in  I  SOU,  he  built  a  story-and-a-balf  frame  bouse, 
containing  eight  rooiujs  ami  a  cellar.     About  200 

acres  of  his  farm  are  under  cultivation 55 

acres  are  timber  I;  ml,  the  rest  being  left  for 
grazing,  lie  is  engaged  in  diversified  farming. 
and  besides  bis  general  operations,  devotes  con- 
siderable attention  to  raisin-  Aberdeen  cattle, 
feeding  from  80  to  100  head  per  year,  lie  is  a 
man  of  vigorous,  enterprising  and  pr< 
nature,  and  all  his  undertakings  have  beeu  at- 
tended by  profitable  results. 

On  January  8,  1S95,  Mr.  Wells  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Martha  Blodgett,  who  was  born 
in  Frederick  Township.  Schuyler  County,  111., 
April  11,  1SGS,  where  in  girllnKid,  she  received 
her  education  in  the  district  schools.  Mrs.  Wells 
is  a  daughter  of  Ira  ami  Hannah  (Garrison) 
Blodgett,  natives  of  Vermont  and  Ohio,  r<  pect 
ively.  Her  paternal  grandparents.  Harvey  and 
Lavina  (Arnold)  Blodgett,  were  Vernionters  by 
nativity,  while  Lewis  and  .Martha  (Van  Horn) 
Garrison,  her  grandparents  on  the  maternal  side, 
were  burn  in  Ohio,  their  parents  having  come 
from  Germany  at  an  early  date  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Lour  children  have  resulted  from  the 
union  of  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Wells,  as  follows:  Wil- 
liam Clarence,  horn  February  29,  1S0C:  Carl 
Roseoe,  Ix.rn  May  '.>.  1S00;  Lewis  I'...  born  August 
2.".,  190]  ;  and  Anna  Marv.  bom  December  27, 
1902. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Wells  is  a  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  party,  although  not  active  in  polit- 
ical contests,  and  entertaining  no  ambition  for 
public  office.  He  takes,  however,  an  intelligent 
and  discriminating  interest  in  civic  affairs,  and 
is  faithful  to  all  the  obligations  recognized  Ly  a 
dutiful  and  useful  citizen.  Mrs.  Wells  is  a 
woman  of  much  amiability  and  worthy  traits  of 
character,  and  enjoys  the  cordial  regard  of  nu- 
merous friends. 

WELLS,  Randolph  R.,  a  well  known  general 
fanner  and  stock-raiser  of  extensive  landed  pos- 
sessions and  high  reputation,  has  pursued  bis 
wonted  calling  in  Oakland  Township.  Schuyler 
County.  111.,  for  thirty-live  years.  He  was  txmi 
in  Littleton  Township,  in  the  same  county.  May 
IS.  1.ST7.  a  son  of  Rensselaer  and  Rebecca  i  Rose) 
Wells,  natives  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  respectively. 
The  paternal  grandfather.  Charles  Wells,  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  the  grandmother  of  Ran- 
dolph K..  moved  to  Rushville.UI.,  where  he  died. 
Rensselaer  Wells  was  born  in  Lorain  '  ounty, 
Ohio.  February  22.  1S2:?,  and  his  wife.  Rebecca 
(Rose)  Wells,  was  hom  in  Morgan  County,  111., 
August  28,   1826.     The   former  came  to    Illinois 


in    1834    with    bis    father,    settling    hi 

i  •         'lip.  Schuj  ler  County,     i: ca  Ro  • 

to  Schuyler  County  with  her  parents,  who  were 
also  natives  ol  Lorain  Cou         0  I 

moved    tu  ;an   Cot    ity,    111.,   afterwards 

In    on   n'    leading   citizens   ol    Schuyler    County. 

L'he  i     ,  t-iage  of  the  young  i pie  took  plai  e  in 

Littleton  Town-hip.  in  IMI,  The  filthi  r  dl  d 
March  22,  1905,  his  wife  having  passed  away 
March  28.   IS9G.     Rensselaer  Wells  was  a  model 

plary    citizen,      sic: 
earlj  in  life  with  uothiug  but  a  determination  to 
succeed,    he    followed    farming    until    he    became 

on the  mosl   e  :ti  a:  i\  e  landholdi  rs  i  .   I 

ton  township,  owning  at  one  time  about  500 
acres,  in  politii  s,  be  was  a  stauch  1 1 
and  took  an  earnest  interest  iu  the  affairs  of 
the  township  and  county,  tilling  various  public 
offices.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors from  Littletou  Township.  Impelled  bj 
.  j  mpai  bii  he  w  as  e^  er  ready  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  the  needy,  and  prompt  to  con- 
tribute to  every  worthy  cause.  He  enjoyed  the 
esteem  and  i idence  of  all  who  made  bis  ac- 
quaintance. Of  the  family  to  which  he  b  •  >  d, 
but  one  member  is  left,  Mrs.  McGinnis,  a  resi- 
dent of  1'rinceion,  ill.  Rebecca  (Rose)  Wells, 
wife  of  Rensselaer  Weils,  eamie  of  a  I 
excellent  standing,  her  lather.  Randolph  Rose, 
being  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  p 
farmers  of  his  locality,  six  children  were  the 
result  of  their  union.  as  follows:  George  W., 
a  retired  farmer  now  living  in  the  village  of  Lit- 
tleton, 111.:  Randolph  R.;  Join,  William,  a  farm 
cr,  of  Littleton  Township;  David  D.,  a  resident 
of  Quincy,  111.;  Charles  !>..  who  lives  in  Little- 
ton Township;  and  Mary  Alice,  who  married 
Aaron  Danuer,  a  farmer  of  this  township,  living 
on  the  old  farm  tirst  operated  by  Gra 
Charles  Wells  in  IS34. 

Randolph  R.  Weils  was  reared  to  farm  life  in 

Littleton  Township,  attending  the  district  -  :1 

in  the  vicinity  of  his  home  ami  assisting  in  work 
on    the   farm,      lie    remained   on    the   home   place 
until  the  time  of  his  marriage,  being  til 
25   years  old.      Immediately   after    this   event,    he 
located  on  a  farm  of  100  acres  which  he  had  pre- 
viously pureha.-ed  in  Section  '■''•. 
ship,   known   as   the  "Billiugsly    farm."      It    was 
wild   land,   and    he   tirst   devoted   his   at 
clearing  it  ot  timber  ami  brush,  and  preparing 
it  tor  cultivation.     In   the  years  succeeding,  he 
has   finely   improved  the  property,   and   now    has 
one  of  the   most  attractive   homes   in   the   town- 
ship,   having    built    a    spacious    and    com:.' 
residence.   .",1    by   54    feet    in    ground    tliifli 
and  put  up  other  buildings  of  corresponding  dura- 
bility and  convenience.     To  his  original  purchase 
he  has   added,   at   intervals,   until    he  is  now    the 
owner    of    l"l    acres    in   one   body,    all    lying    in 
Oakland    Township.      Through    energy,    integrity 
and  wise  management,  he  has  acquired  a   hand- 
some  competency,    and    is    recognized    by    all    as 
one   of    the   leading   agriculturists   of    Schuyler 
County. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Wi    Is  took  p!  J 
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31,  1SS3,  on  which  date  Emma  D.  Ellis  became 
bi  wife.  Mrs.  Wells,  who  is  a 'woman  01  supe- 
rior intelligence  and  exw  llent  traits-  o!  character, 
was  l»oni  in  Oakland  Township.  August  liS,  LSU2, 
a  daughter  of  Tamos  and  Margan  i  Kills,  natives 
or  Kentucky.  Eurther  particulars  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  her  family  may  be  found  in  a 
biographical  record  of  James  I>.  Ellis,  appearing 
ou  another  page  of  this  volume.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wells  have  had  four  children,  as  follows:  Laura, 
born  April  0.   1SS4;  Jesse  E.,  born  January   LO, 

1SS7;   Nina,  bom  Oct t  3,   lS'.H) ;  and  Roy  It., 

born  June  7.  1S0-1.  Laura  is  the  wife  of  Jay 
True  Dodds,  a  farmer  of  Littleton  Township,  by 
whom  she  has  one  child,  Maxime.  Jesse  E.,  who 
has  received  an  education  fitting  him  for  almost 
any  position  in  life,  is  in  charge  of  the  home 
farm.  Nina  died  ill  infancy:  and  Roy  R.  died 
at  the  age  of  four  years.  The  mother  of  this 
family  is  a  communicant  of  the  christian 
Church,  and  while  the  father  is  not  a  church 
member,  he  has  contributed  liberally  from  his 
ample  means  towards  the  support  of  evangelical 
work,  besides  being  a  generous  promoter  of  all 
enterprises  designed  to  advance  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  township  and  county.  In  politics,  Mr. 
Wells  is  a  Democrat,  but  has  never  sought  polit- 
ical preferment,  having,  on  the  contrary,  stead- 
fastly declined  to  become  a  candidate  for  public 
office.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the 
rural  life  of  Schuyler  County. 

WHEAT,  John   (deceased),  was.  at  the  tin f 

his  death,  one  of  the  oldest  farmers  and  stock- 
raisers  in  Schuyler  County.  111.,  his  arrival  in 
the  county  dating  back  to  the  early  years  in  the 
history  of  the  county,  and  his  long-extended  life 
covering  all  stages  of  tin'  development  of  this 
region  from  a  barren  wild  to  its  present  prosper- 
ous condition.  Mr.  Wheal  was  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  where  he  was  born  January 
<■>.  1837,  a  son  ol  Joseph  U.  and  Mary  A.  (Cecil) 
Wheat-   also   Kentuckians   by   nativity.     He   was 

brought    by   his   ther   with   other   members  oi 

the  family  to  Schuyler  County,  in  1830.  his  father 
having  died  in  Kentucky.  His  mother  finally 
passed  away  in  Schuyler  County. 

Mr.  Wheat  was  reared  to  the  life  of  a  fanner, 
and  on  attaining  his  maturity,  located  in  Little- 
ton Township,  where  he  followed  farming  for  a 
number  of  years  on  land  which  he  rented,  after- 
wards buying  farms  iu  several  different  locali- 
ties, at  intervals,  on  which  he  pursued  his  wonted 
vocation  with  uniform  success.  Ultimately,  dis- 
posing  of  his  farming  interests,  he  withdrew 
from  active  pursuits,  and  on  March  1.  1002.  pur- 
chased a  home  in  the  village  of  Littleton,  where 
he. took  up  his  residence  and  where  his  worthy 
and  respected  widow  now  lives. 

The  marriage  of  John  Wheat  took  place  June 9, 
IstL'.  on  \\  Inch  date  lie  was  joined  in  wedlock  with 
Julia  Snvder,  who  was  horn  in  Han.,..;:  C 
Ky.,  July  20.  1S22.  Mrs.  \\  i,  ,,.  is  „ 
of  David  and  Cassaniksi  (Walker)  Snyder,  na- 
tives of  the  Line  Crass  State.  Her  parents  jour- 
neyed   from    Kentucky    to    Illinois    in    1S30,    set- 


tling   in    Littleton    Township,    Srhuj  '        Cou    tj 
David  Snyder  w;  and 

bei  ame  tin 

which    he    cutei  i ...  Lie 

was   accounted    one   ol    the    subs!  u 
and    prominei  t   citi/.ei      of    I        <l  : 

children  resulted  from  ihe  union  ol   ,i 
and    Julia     Snyder,    as    folio  \  Minerva 

is  Payne]  \     •  .  I    1>>.;; 

D;  ■  id    11  .   v,  ho  d  eil  in   March.    Iihi.1:  :       ; 

widow  of  .James  Irvin,  who  is  at  I 
mother;   Mary.   d>  ceased,  a    iwi 
-are;  :     John,     John     (II.)     :i  li      .      .        I     ■>! 

■   I 
wife  ol  Ji  sse  Hale,  and   liver     n   Lii 
ship;   Laura   1.. 

roo    :   Joseph    William,    whose   home 
lock.   Iowa  :  and  four  others.     The  f  itln-r  of  this 
family  departed  tl  i  lis.   I'.i  -'..     Dur- 

ing the  period  of  his  activity  be  was  a  man  of 
untiring  industry  and  lefl       record  for  rectitude 

t  and  i  business  career  1 
proai  h.  The  dei  lining  years  of  his  :  i 
P anion,    who    has    been    a    witness   of  1        relous 

i  hanges    in    Schuy  ler   <  'ounty   s 

her  girlhood,   are  sola I   by   the  tender  cafe  of 

her  surviving  daughters  and  the  cordial    c  teem 
of  many  friends. 

WHEELHOUSE,     Robert.— The     breeding     of 

Sho  cattle,   whii  b,   heeaus '     bi  ir  value 

for   beef   and    dairy    purposes,    terms  one   of    the 
most  paying  and  satisfactory  of  farm  i 
ties,    is   being   vigorously   promoted   in    Rushville 
I  [lip,     Schuyler    County.     111.,     by     l. 

:    e,    one    of    the    early    and    ■ 
farmers    of    the   county.      Mr.    Wheellmuse.   who 
was   born   in   Yorl  -  lire.  1  N- 

1S22.  has  no  recollection  «  i  -    native 

land,     for    when    only     four    years    old     he    was 
brought    to   this   country    iu   a    sailing   vessel    by 
his    parents     Robert    and    Hannah    Y. 
who   settled    in    the    wilds   of   i  »hio.    and    lurin  1 
their  attention  to  farming  on  Governi 

Robert    Wheelhouse    was    reared    an  oi  z    sur- 
roundings   Which    developed   both    his    I 
self  dependence.      His  education  has  I,. 
self  accuii red,  owing  to  the  numerous  tasks  which 

muted  his  attendance  al   the  subscript  i 
of   his  neighborhood  only   irregularly,   if  at   all. 
during  the  winter  month-.     In  1S4.">.  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-three,  he  married  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter   of    Samuel    Dewccse.   of   Ohio,    and    live    of 
the  children  of  this  union  are  living:     Margaret. 
Caroline.    Samuel,    George    and    Leber:.      After 
his    marriage    Mr.    Wheellmuse   settled    down    to 
general   farming  in  Rushville  Township    leading 
an  uneventful  life  until  the  craze  lor  cold  during 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  created  a  general 
discontent  with  the  slov 
of   money   getting.      li\    i 
confidence  in  tl 
the   raeilic   coast,   li 
the  [ilains.  with  his  w  ife  and  lour 
ing  tiie  summer  of   1S53,  traveling  in   ;i   covered 
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wagon  drawn  b>  oxen 
tage  of  ample  provish 
the  journey  the  Indian 
for  food,   and    througl 


lying  the  advan- 
equipment.  On 
me  to  the  wagon 
emsity  thus  ex- 
ist^, lie  avoided 


tended,  and  the  kindness  exercised,  lie 
many  of  he  trials  and  dangers  which  beset  tbe 
pathway  of  the  early  Argonauts.  Alter  five 
months  or  sleeping  under  the  stars  or  in  the 
rough  wagon,  the  party  arrived  at  the 
where  Mr.  YVheelhouse  sevured  work  for  a  time, 
and  eventual] j  rented  UOO  acres  of  land  along 
Feather  River.  This  property  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  in  consequence  the  western  experi- 
ence of  the  erstwhile  miner  was  profitable  and 
pleasant.  He  made  a  specialty  of  barley,  wheat 
and  garden  trm-h,  and  his  first  barley  and  wheat 
crops  consisted  of  4000  and  1.000  bushels,  re- 
spectively. The  garden  truck  covered  a  ten-acre 
patch,  and  contained  all  of  the  vegetables  and 
small  fruits  which  would  grow  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Regular  mining  prices  pre^ 
practically  everything  being  sold  by  the  pound 
at  figures  that  would  astonish  the  central  west- 
ern farmer  of  the  present.  All  vegetables  \ 
five  cents  a  pound,  barloj  six  cents  and  wheat  the 
same,  potatoi  s  being  sold  in  hundred-pound  s  n 
at  ten  cents  a  pound.  For  these  produ 
Wheelhouse  realized  aboul  §1.000  an  acre.  Dur- 
ing five  years  and  three  months  Mr.  Whe 
availed  himsell  ol  this  splendid  opportunity,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  in  the  aul 
1859,  lie  set  sail  with  his  family  for  Panama, 
being  twenty-three  days  on  the  water.  There 
were  400  passengers,  all  homeward  bound  from 
the  mines  and  farms  of  The  Pacific  stales,  and  of 
these  but  twelve  appeared  for  breakfast  after  th  ■ 
boat  had  gotten  into  the  gulf.  Crossing  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  party  landed  in  New 
York  harbor  on  Friday,  and  the  following  Men 
day  Mr.  Wheelhouse  started  for  his  old  home  in 
Ohio,  intent  upon  visiting  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives whom  he  had  left  behind  in  Licking  County. 

In  the  spring  of  1S59  Mr.  Wheelhouse  said 
good  by  to  bis  friends  in  Ohio  and  journeyed  to 
Schuyler  County,  loading  his  little  family  into 
a  wagon,  and  during  the  trip  camping  by  the 
roadside.  Tic  was  in  a  position  to  start  fanning 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  as  he  had 
done  well  in  the  West,  and  felt  in  fine  hufnor 
with  himself  and  the  world  in  general.  Taking 
up  140  acres  of  land,  forty  acres  of  which  wa- 
in timber,  and  the  rest  under  the  plow,  he  began 
to  build  and  purchase  stock,  starting  with  •  '■". 
head  oi'  sheep  and  Go  head  of  cattle,  including 
four  milch  cows,  for  which  he  paid  ST  a  head. 
and  seme  yearling  steers  which  cost  him  S4  per 
head.  In  all  ways  he  has  added  to  his  farming 
enterprise,,  until  today  he  owns  420  acres  ol 
land,  unquestionably  as  fertile  and  productive 
as  any  in  the  Centra-]  West.  He  has  been  on  ■  of 
the  influential  and  prosperous  farmers  of  the 
township,  setting  an  inspiring  example  of  indus- 
try, good  judgment,  good  In    ::  and  - 1  purpose. 

While  absent  on  his  western  trip.  Mr.  W  eel- 
house's  circle  of  loved  ones  was  narrowed  by  the 
death    of    his    father    in    Des    Moines.    Iowa,    in 


ls-"4.  and  of  his  mother,  in  1S57.  There  remain 
at  present,  however,  three  brothers  and  two  sis 
ters  of  tl id  family,  and  of  these,  John,  a  res- 
ilient of  Polk  City.  Iowa,  is  ninety-three  years 
old;  George  is  eighty-nine  years  ol  age,  ami  lives 
in  Rushville:  Hannah,  the  widow  of  Benjamin 
Bryant  of  Des  Mom.-.  Iowa,  is  eighty  years  old; 
ai  d  Jane,  w  idow  of  1  >r.  Thomas  i  '.a  a\  bell. 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mrs.  Wheel  house  is  the 
last  of  her  family,  her  parents  and  one  brother 
having  died  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  where  she 
was  horn  January  11.  isi'7.  Vuotl  ■■:  brother. 
Samuel,  died  in  Schuyler  County.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.-  Wheelhouse  have  been  born  the  following 
children:  Caroline,  widow  of  Ezra  Walker,  liv- 
ing on  the  farm  in  Woodstock  Township:  Melin- 

d a.  wii J.  L.   Richey,  also  living  on   the  ii  d 

place  with  her  husband  and  two  children.  Frank- 
lin and  Margaret;  Samuel  (deceased),  a  former 
coal  opei  tor  of  tiu  bvi  le,  who  m  irried  .lane 
Black:  George,  a  farmer  in  Woodstock  Town 
ship;  Robert  W.,  a  farmer  in  Rushville  Town- 
ship, now  operating  coal  lands  owned  by  his 
father  in  Sections  IS-IO.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
,  iy  good  health,  and  are  unusu- 
ally bright  and  active  tor  people  of  theii  years. 
Association  with  younger  people  has  kept  their 
hearts  young  and  their  iuten  ,  I  .<  u  :  nd 
until  about  live  yi  ars  ago  Mr.  Wheelhoi 
read  the  newspapers  without  his  glasses.  Me  is 
not  a  member  of  any  church,  but  has  always  con- 
tributed generouslj  ol  his  means  to  churches 
and  charitable,  organizations.  He  has  been  un- 
willing to  serve  the  community  as  an  office  hold- 
er, but  has  sti  in  V,  npported  the  principle-  and 
issues  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  likes  to 
look  back  to  his  rushing,  busy  clays,  when  he 
kept  up  high  standards  of  stock-raising,  making 
a  specialty  of  hogs  and  cattle,  and  at  one  time 
had  a  steer  weighing  401  i)  pounds.  O  year 
he   shipped    sixty    head   of    Poland    China    hogs. 

fifty-eight  of  which  averaged  ' pounds,  and  on 

the  market  brought  their  proud  owner  $2,300. 
He  lias  a  pleasant,  comfortable  home  in  which 
tn  dream  away  the  'lays  of  leisure,  and  altho  ig  i 
his  farm  is  rented,  he  is  still  interested  in  its 
productive  power,  and  the  reputation  which  it 
enjoys  among  the  finely  developed  properties  of 
the  county. 

WHETSTONE,    Marcus.— The    qualities    which 
have  advanced  Marcus  Whetstone  to  a  fo  i 
place    among    the    large    landowners,    iuflin 
politicians  and  prominent  promoters  of  Schuyler 
County.  111.,  are  those  which  have  aided  the  am- 
bitious man  in  more  or  less  degree  since. the  be- 
ginning Of   time.      Standing   upon    the   fOUl 
of    unassailable    integrity,    good    judgment    and 
practical     industry,     this     honored     agriculturist 
must    needs    feel    the   only   kind   of   satisfaction 
worth   striving    for.   that  of    having   hi  ■ 
questioned   use  to  his   fellow  men.     A   tn 
without     -  rtunitii 

youth,  can  so  fashion  his  purpose  as  in  tl 
tn  come  to  be  al  le  to  bestow  ii]  »i  his 
880  acres  of  land,  and  keep  for  bimsi 
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suTk-WI  for  all  his  subsequent  need;;,  has  il- 
lustrated in  truth  the  best  benefits  of  life  ami 
labor  and  service. 

Born  in  Adams  County,  111.,  March  6,  1838, 
Mr.  Whetstone  is  a  son  of  Abijah  and  Lutiuda 
(Brunton)  Whetstone,  natives  of  the  vicinity  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  who  were  married  in  their 
native  State,  Moving  first  from  Ohio  to  Indiana, 
the  parents,  in  tiie  summer  of  1833,  loaded  their 
household  possessions  into  a  prairie  schoonei  and 
eame  across  the  prairies  t"  Schuj  in-  t'uimiy,  draw- 
ing rein  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  city 
of  Rushville.  I. ana-,  they  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  wilderness  of  Adams  County.  111.,  and  in 
1S53,  returned  to  Schuyler,  again  talcing  up 
their  residence  in  Adams  County,  three  years 
later,  and  still  later,  moving  to  Missouri,  where 
the  father  died  in  1SS8.  Thereupon  the  mother 
returned  to  Augusta,  111.,  and  there  spent  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  She  was  the  parent  of 
eleven  children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  four 
daughters  are  living.  Of  these,  Mary  was  first 
married  to  William  Seward,  and  later,  to  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  the  latter  also  deceased:  Melissa 
E.  is  the  wife  of  Jacob  Working;  Maria  is  the 
wife  of  'I'.  Farr;  Eliza  .7.  is  the  widow  of  John 
Willis;  1).  .7.  lives  in  Colorado:  W.  P..  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Garden  City,  Kans. ;  and  Marcus,  of 
Schuyler  County. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Adams 
County,  Marcus  Whetstone  worked  hard  to  learn 
the  business  of  farming,  and  at  the  age  of  20 
returned  to  Schuyler  County,  purchasing  in  r  i8, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  170  acres  of  land  for  $2,500. 
Today,  after  years  of  careful  cultivation,  tins 
same  property  is  worth  eighty  dollars  an  acre. 
Subsequently.  Mr.  Whetstone's  father  gave  him 
100  acres  of  laud,  all  of  which  he  improved  and 
devoted  lo  general  farming  and  stock-raising. 
In  time  he  added  to  his  possessions  until  he 
owned  803  acres,  all  of  it  valuable  and  tillable 
land.  Possessing  far  sighted  business  judgment, 
and  directing  wisely  and  practically  his  efforts, 
he  has  expected  and  therefore  has  succeeded, 
each  season  adding  to  his  large  store  of  money  and 
experience,  and  advancing  him  to  larger  useful- 
ness and  influence  in  the  community. 

In  18G3  Mr.  Whetstone  established  a  home  of 
his  own,  marrying  Clara  Tarr,  who  was  born  in 
Schuyler  County,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Tarr, 
a  thrifty  pioneer  of  Schuyler  County,  who.  with 
his  wife,  is  now  deceased.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whetstone  have  been  born  eight  children,  of 
whom  three  daughters  and  one  son  are  living, 
as  follows:  Mary  Ellen,  widow  of  W.  E.  Melvin, 
and  mother  of  five  daughters  and  two  sons; 
Mattie  F.,  wife  of  Lewis  King,  a  farmer  of 
Huntsville  Township;  Hattie  E.,  wife  of  Ray 
Blackburn,  living  near  Brooklyn,  Schuyler 
County ;  and  James  6.  ("operating  his  father's 
farm),  who  married  Ida  L.  Hand.  The  present 
farm  of  Mr.  Whetstone  consists  of  eighty  acres, 
and  he  has  started  his  children  our  with  gen- 
erous endowments  of  land  and  money,  besides  all 
of  the  advantages,  educationally  and  otherwise, 
which  his  means  would  permit. 


Politically,    Mr.    Whetstone    is    non-partisan, 

voting   for  the   man   best   qualified   to  s, ■:• . 
public  welfare.     While   never  seeking  or  desir- 
ing office,  he  has  adapi   cl 
all  of  the  loc  i      ositii        -     honor,  and    n 
"tlo-r   rrsp..i'-:bilities  el  ise  to   the  nei  ds   ol    i 
fellow  tow  n  ;  len,  served  Dine  y<  ars  on  th  i  Board 
ol    Supen  isors.     He  is  n  ren 
and   beni  v<  in,  cou 

owe  their  early  success  to  bis 
and  practical  help.  Much  of  simplicity  . 
ninny  has  attached  to  his  home,  business,  po- 
litical ami  social  relations,  and  a  lesson  in 
strength,  endurance,  honesty  and  concentration 
arises  from  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
ins  life  purpose. 

WHITSON,  George  T.— In  his  struggle  for  the 
competence  which  enables  him  to  live  in  com- 
fortable  retirement  in  Rushville,  111.,  George  '1 , 
Whitson  has  employed  good  judgment,  hi 
and  perseverance.  Many  experiences  have 
crowded  into  his  life  since  he  started  out  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years,  having  worked  until  then  with  his 
father. 

Born  in  Columbia,  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
September  14,  1829,  his  recollections  o 
Quaker  Stale  at  best  are  dim.  for  in  1837  he 
came  to  Schuyler  County,  11!..  with  bis  parents, 
Benjamin  and  Susan  (Little)  Whitson,  settling 
on  a  farm  ;  ear  Rushville.  Benjamin  Whitson 
was  born  in  Maryland,  and  his  wife  in  Ireland, 
and  the  former  died  in  1807,  at  the  age  seventy 
years,  while  the  latter  lived  to  he  eighty-four 
years  old. 

The  limited  resources  of  the  family  mad.-.  It 
imperative  that  George  T.  Whitson  contribute 
to  their  financial  support  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  he  therefore  abandoned  his  s<  hooling  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  and  applied  himself  to  learn- 
ing the  plastering  trade,  which  he  followed  un- 
til his  twenty-second  year.  The  craze  for  gold 
at  that  time  had  reached  its  height  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  1S52  he  joined  the  great 
army  of  fortune  seekers  who  were  willing  to 
suffer  all  manner  of  privation  for  the  ehar.ee  In 
the  mines  ...  the  1  acific  Coast.  His  was  the 
success  of  the  average  rather  than  the  excep- 
tional miner,  and  upon  his  return  to  Rushville 
he  again  took  up  his  trade  as  a  safe  and  sure 
means  of  livelihood.  In  1804  he  made  a  sec- 
ond visit  to  the  coast  country,  and  In  all,  spent 
over  six  years  in  the  West.  Through  his  mar- 
riage to  Ermine  Patterson,  of  Kentucky,  in  Jan-  . 
uarv.  1S56,  Mr.  Whitson  allied  his  fortunes 
with  those  of  another  pioneer  family,  one 
which  had  also  been  established  In  Schuyler 
County,  in  1S37.  Much  of  the  activity  of  Mr. 
Whitson  has  been  along  political  lines,  and  he 
has  hi  en  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  local  or- 
ganization ol  the  Democratic  party.  He  was 
elected  Sin  f  of  Schuylei  County  In  iv~-'.  an  I 
afterwards    served    as    D  C    for   two 

years    under   the    administration   o:    George    W. 
Campbell,    and    for    four    years    under    that    of 
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Felix  Jackson.     From   1S81   until    1SS3.   lie  was 
Deputy   Circuit   Clerk   under   W.    11.    II.   Rader, 
and  in  1S9S,  lie  was  eli  cted    ["re:     in  c  ol    S 
ler  County.     He  is  cr       ed  '  •■>  sting  all  of 

those  offices  with  dignity,  ai  d  dui  regard  for  I  ic 
welfare  ol  the  community  which  had  placed  biro 
in  office.  In  the  face  of  circumstances  which 
afforded  ample  opportunity  for  persona 
at  the  ex;  ense  of  principle,  he  kept  his  standard 
of  oflicial  integrity  high,  and  .furnished  no  excuse 
for  serious  <  riticism. 

The  children  horn  to  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Whitson 
are  as  follows:  George  A.,  carpenter  and 
builder,  n  ho  rosid  -  in  Ru  n  ille :  I  larrie  i:.. 
willow  of  George  Hues,  a  resident  of  Peoria, 
111.:  Laura  A.,  wife  of  Charles  Bassett,  who 
lives  in  Valley  City.  N.  i>. :  Susan  M.,  widow  of 
Joshua  Parkhouse,  whose  home  is  in  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.;  Louis  W..  of  Valley  City,  X.  I  >. : 
Frederick  E.,  of  Galeshurg,  111.:  and  Clifford 
(i.,  deceased. 

In  January,  1S64.  Mr.  Whitson  joined  the 
Masonic  Fraternity,  and  there  is  but  one  mem- 
ber of  Rushville  Lodge  wl  o  has  been  longer 
connected  with  it  than  himself.  He  served  th  ■ 
lodge  as  Secretary  for  mere  than  fourteen  years, 
twelve  and  a  half  years  of  this  period  being  con- 
secutive service. 

WHITSON,  Wilbur  F.— The  firm  of  Whitson  & 
Son,  established  in  1SS0,  and  composed  of  Wil- 
bur F.  ami  James  W.  Whitson,  i<  one  of  the  larg- 
est concerns  in  Schuyler  County,  111.,  for  the 
breeding  of  Jersey  cattle.  Pi- ■■•aim.-  the  business 
organization  of  1SS0  were  the  years  of  effort  of 
Wilbur  F.  Whitson.  pioneer,  and  senior  member 
of  the  firm  who  was  born  in  Columbia  County, 
Pa..  September  It',.  1S36,  and  who.  when  a  year 
old,  was  brought  up  the  river  to  Frederick  and 
from  there  the  father  walked,  the  family  : 
conveyed  in  a  wagon.  He  first  worked  at  his 
•trade,  that  of  a  plasterer,  and  then  bought  SO 
acres  in  Buena  Vista  Township.  He  took  up  his 
residence  in  Rushville  in  1S49,  living  there  until 
his  death.  Benjamin  Whitson  was  born  in  Har- 
ford County.  Md..  and  his  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Susan  Little,  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land.    Mrs.  Benjamin  Whitson  died  in  1S90. 

Mr.  Whitson  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Rushville  Town-hip.  and  his  youth 
was  spent  among  the  crude  conditions  which 
made  the  way  of  the  pioneer  a  hard  and  self- 
sacrificing  one.  Several  years  of  bis  life  were 
spent  in  a  rude  log  cabin,  which  his  father 
erected  in  the  wilderness  during  the  fall  of  1S40. 
and  he  was  taught  to  make  himself  useful  around 
the  farm  at  an  age  when  most  boys  of  today 
think  their  time  should  be  given  up  to  play. 
Thinking  that  he  had  outgrown  the  farm  he 
turned  his  attention  to  learning  the  plasterer's 
trade,  but  finding  work  with  the  trowel  too 
confining,  he  returned  to  farming  with  renewed 
appreciation  of  its  freedom  from  restrain 
independence.  He  has  developed  one  or  the 
finest  properties  in  Schuyler  County,  has  ex- 
cellent   buildings,    fences    and    general    improve- 


ments, ami  the  seeker  might   travel  far  and  not 
find  so   inter. -tin-  and  valuable  a   colli 
^gentle,   I-  autiful  f: I      eys.     His   farm  con- 
tains 235   acres   of   land,   with   ample   facilities 
for  conducting   the   large  Je  •     bn 

which  lias  brought  himself  and  son  mto  the  lime 
light  of  agricultural  publicity.  He  has  taken 
premium-  tor  his  stock  al  State  and  coun  • 
and  i-  also  extensively  engaged  in  the  breeding 
and  sale  of  Poland-China  bogs,  Southdown 
sheep,  of  which  he  has  fifty  Ik  ad.  and  Plj 
Lock  chickens.  There  are  no  bettor  fowls  of 
this  kind  to  be  found  in  the  State,  or  any  that 
brinu'  u  ir  bn 

entire    place    is    spirited    in    its    enterprise    and 
progressive    in    its    tendencies,    ami    a    mod"!    of 
what  may  lie  achieved  by  a  definite  purpo 
high   agricultural    ideals.     The   stock    raised   on 
this  farm  arc  nevi  r  allowed  to  fall  below 
and    each    and    every    animal    whii 
way  to  the  market   ',-  regarded  as  an  advertise- 
ment, and  a  g l  one.  for  the  firm  it  repre 

in  ISoS  .Mr.  Whitson  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Alice  Taylor,  who  died  in  1SG1.  Hi-  •  ond 
[IV  11  nny  i  Whit. mm.  whose  death 
occurred  in  1904.  .lames  \v.  Whitson  is  the 
father's  only  child.  Mr.  Whitson  never  has 
sought  the  Honors  of  political  .office,  although  be 
stanehly  snpiwrts  the  Demoi  atic  party.  In 
religion  be  adheres  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
faith.  He  is  one  of  the  wealthy  and  influential 
men  of  Schuyler  t'ounty.  having  a  reputation 
for  fairness,  progressivenes  and  public  spirited- 
ness.  lie  is  personally  very  popular,  and  enjoys 
the  good  will  and  companionship  of  a  large  circle 
of  friends.  The  changes  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  seventy  years  have  been  care- 
fully noted  by  this  large  h  arti  1  and  su  c<  :s- 
fill  stocl  -man,  and  for  at  least  fifty  years  be 
has  been  an  active  factor  in  bringing  aboul  the 
present  prosperity.  Three  score  years  and  ten 
find  him  the  possi 

well  balanced  mind,   :      1  a    n  j    stored  v  oh 

facts   which   are    indispensable    to    the   complete 
history  of  Schuyler  County. 

WILLARD,  Burton  0.— A  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  results  obtainable  by  a  union  of 
singleness  of  pur]  so,  good  jnds  neut  and  large 
capacity  for  industry  is  found  in  the  carei  r  i  £ 
Burton  O.  Willard,  a  legal  practitioner  of  Rush- 
ville. l!'..  since  March,  1895,  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  County  Committee  since  1900,  n 
bcr  of  the  State  Board  of  EdiK-ation  sin 
and  Ex-City  Attorney.  Mr.  Willard  is  a  product 
of  the  farming  contingenl  of  Littleton  Township, 
Schuyler  County,  111.,  where  he  was  born  .' 
14.  1SGS.  His  remote  paternal  ancestors  pur- 
sued their  avocations  in  England,  and  the  fam- 
ily was  first  represented  in  America  by  his  pa- 
ternal groat-grandfather.  Samuel  Willard.  who 
settled  in  M  .Geo  rd.  'In- pa- 

ternal grandfatht  r.  was  i  ni  a  Bo 
married  Rachel  Garrett,  a  nal  h  e  of  tl 
State.  Patrick  Willard,  father  of  1 
was   born    in    Browning,    Scl  ty,    111., 
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aud  married  Anna  G.  Garrett,  a  native  o    Kick- 

apoo,    111.,      Mrs.    Willard    was 

.John   Garrett,    hort       l  Lexiugi    u,    Liy.,   in    LS30, 

and    Sarah    E.    i  Williamson)    Garrett,    born    in 

\\  h<  i  ling,  W.   Va.,      Her  grandparents,  'J 

J.    and    Susan    (Wagoner)    Garrett,    were   bom 

in  Lexington,  Ky. 

Educated  prim  iril.\  in  the  public  schools  of 
Illinois,  Burton  O.  Willard  'next  entered  the 
Itushville  Normal  College  from  whirl)  he  was 
graduated  in  1S!>1.  From  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-four  he  both  taught  and  al 
school,  :it  the  same  time  taking  up  the  study  of 
law,  which  resulte  1  in  his  ad  nission  to  tl  ■■  bar 
November  -'-'.  I £>!)■!,  Since  attaining  maturity 
he  has  been  increasingly  enthusiastic  over  Ue- 
publican  polith  s.  aud  locally  has  proved  one  ol 
the  stanehest  and  most  popular  supporters  of  his 
party,  in  iv.)1',  lie  was  the  unsuccessful 
date  for  State's  Attorney,  and  in  lSOi  was 
elected  Cily  Attorney,  serving  two  terms.  In 
1900  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
County  Committee,  in  which  capacity  he  now 
is  serving  his  third  term.  lie  was  appointed  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  19o2  by  Gov- 
ernor Yates,  hi  1000  he  represented  the  Fif- 
teenth Congressional  District  in  the  Electoral 
College. 

August  31,  1S92  Mr.  Willard  was  united  in 
marriage  to  [da  Barton,  a  native  of  Coopers- 
town,  111.,  and  of  the  union  there  is  a  sun.  Paul 
B.  Mr.  Willard  is  fraternally  a  .Mason,  and  in 
religion,  is  a  Presbyterian.  During  the  eleven 
year-  of  his  residence  in  Itushville,  Mr.  Willard 
lias  maintained  the  highest  tenets  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  has  proved  himself  a  judicious  and 
faithful  counselor,  and  a  genial  companion,  con- 
siderate   friend   anil   high-miuded   gentleman. 

WILLIAMS,  Wilbum  L.— A  recent  adjunct  to 
the  business  life  of  Itushville  is  the  photographic 
studio  of  Wilburn  L.  Williams,  a  young  and  en- 
thusiastic follower  of  an  art  which  is  in- 
creasingly interc-stiim-  ami  broadening.  For  the 
greater  part,  Mr.  Williams'  thirty  years  of  ex- 
istence have  been  spent  in  Paua,  111.,  where 
he  was  born  in  1S75,  a  son  of  Wade  1  lam]. ion 
and  Huldah  (Briggsi  Williams,  the  former  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  latter  ot 
Missouri.  The  elder  Williams  at  present  is  mak- 
ing his  home  in  Mount  Sterling,  Brown  County. 
111. 

Wilburn  L.  Williams  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pana,  and  after  graduating 
from  the  high-school,  took  a  course  in  a  busi- 
ness college  in  Springfield.  In  the  latter  city, 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  photographer, 
and  thereafter  worked  at  his  trade  in  Chicago, 
whence  he  came  to  Rushville  in  1003.  Already  he 
has  established  an  encouraging  business  and 
has  in,  t  with  a  generous  response  from  a  com- 
munity  glad  to  welcome  within  its  boundaries 
.whatever  shall  tend  to  its  greater  growth  and 
enlightenment,  fie  has  natural  artistic  tenden- 
cies, developed  bj  constant  research  and  ex- 
'perience,   and  understands  to  a   nicetj    the  sub- 


i  •■  lishts  and  ■  ... 

n*  fin]       sizing  of  eh  ■■ 
islii  s  ih  'ough  ;   istuiv  and  i«x|w 

In    Lin  :oln     Si  li  .   in    lS'.JS.   Mr.   \\  illiam:    was 
u         .  man       u   to   M 

i      on  i     a    daughter.    II.  A  . 

Williams  is  a  D  bin    uot   in- 

clined    i  either  seek  or  accept 
genial   personality    ;  nd  kei  n  .1  ..,  ■ 

the  1 
incri  .-!'_'   suci  i  ss    to    this    popular   promo  i 
artistic  photogi 

WILSON,  Thomas  f deceased ) .  -No  persomility 
which    invade, l   the   infant    community  of    Itush- 
ville   in    the   later   'thirties   erected    a    more   en- 
during monum  -i 1 1  to  foresight  and  business  saga- 
city   than   did    that    of  Thomas    Wilson,    I 
merchant,    banker,    churchman,    and    all-around 
promoter  of  stable  community   conditions.      I 
seventy  years,    the   firm   of   Wil  on    &  Co 
has    !"■'  i!    a    com  ral    and    compelling    ne<  essitj 
around  w  lech    1  as    gathered   in    turn,   all  ••;'   the 

ominercial  and  industrial  •■  itei  prisi  s,  ami 

nearly  all  of  the  re  idences  which  comprise  the 
town  of  Itushville,  and  it  is  not  known  that  any 
other  business  concern  in  Schuyler  County  has 
had  so  long  and  continuous  a  tenure  of  activity. 
One  reads  in  its  changing  fortunes  practicallj 
the  entire  history  of  the  settlement.  Its  first 
modest  housing,  its  few  coi  mi  idities.  its  sub- 
sequent enlarge  cut  and  its  present  prosperity, 
are  all  laudin;  i .,  •  unerringly  pointing  t)  thi 
law  'ii  demand  and  supply  which  controls  busi 
ness  interests  the  world  over.  The  oldest  living 
settlers  never  heard  of  a  m  ire  jolly  meeting 
place  than  this  old  store  of  other  days;  uo 
larger  crowds  gathered  anywhere,  outside  the 
church,  than  us  d  to  settle  upon  its  cracker 
boxes  and  barn  Is  and  counters,  to  warm  them- 
selves at  the  ruddy  stove  aud  settle,  after  vig- 
orous and  sometimes  physical  persuasion,  the 
weighty  questions  of  local  or  national  import. 
Mr.  Wilson  himself  was  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  establishment  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  carefully  guarded  its  growing  import- 
ance   from    1S37    until    his    lamented    death,    in 

fhomas  Wilson  was  born  in  County  Tyrone, 
1.  id,  in  1S12,  and  in  the  same  com,;,  were 
bora  his  parents.  Thomas  and  Jane  (Greerj  Wil- 
son, whose  marriage  was  solemnized  in  ism. 
Thomas  Wilson.  Sr.,  was  born  in  170S.  and  to 
him  is  ilue  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
lirst  in  that  part  of  Ireland  to  unite  with  the 
Methodist  Church.  His  task  of  promoting  that 
faith  was  not  an  easy  one.  for  there  was  much 
opposition  in  the  conservative  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  a  tanner  by  occupation  and.  ac- 
cording  to  the  standard  of  wealth  prevailing  in 
the  ci  mniunity,  was  in  fairlj  pn  ?i>erous  cin  nm- 
Elis  so  tad  namesake  w  is  n  an  d  also 
to  farm.!.-,  hut  early  fell 
which  he  was  surrounded,  in  i!  i  li  emiugly, 
had  satisfied  the  ambition  of  his  father.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  took  a   decided   stand   in 
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regard  to  his  future,  left  all  thai   he  1"    I    ' 
behind  him,  and  cam<    in  a  sailing-vessel  to  Amer- 
ica,  reaching  Phil  tdcl  fall  i 
after    .1    tempestuous    voya  e    ol    seven    weeks 
Ai'ti  1    a   briei    sojourn   in    Philad  i  phia    b< 
to    Lancaster    County,    Pa.,    then    to    A'.1' 
County,  in  both  of  which  places  he  wo 
a  farm  hand  and  saved  a   little  money.     Later 
making  his  waj    to  IMttsbm-g,  be  found   \  11 
kinds    of    em]  loj  i)  cut,    and    tb  -  e    Mar  '■ 
September   IS,    183-4,   Susan  Clarke,  daughter  of 
John   Clarke,   with    whom   he  continued   10   live 
in  that  city  until  1S37,  when,  during  the  summer 
of  ti...t  year,  he  brought  his  wife  overland  in  a 
wagon  to  Schuyler  Comity,  111.,  and  al 
tablished  the  business  with  which  his  name  ever 
since  has  hi  en  connected.'    He  had  a  hard,  up- 
hill fight  at   first,  hut  he  was  a  shrewd  buyer, 
a  keen  observer  of  the  trend  of  affairs   . 
stinctive   judge  01    human   nature.     What   drew 
him    to   this   locality   is   a   matter  of   conjecture 
only,  hut  he  seems  never  to  have  hesitated  in  his 
plans  or.  at  any  time  in  his  career,  to  have  re- 
gretted  Ills  course.     lie   drew   the   horosi 
the   locality  with   great    foresight,   and   the  com- 
munity may  he  said  to  have  lived  up  to   ' 
pectations.      His    bu  siness    pla  ed    on    a    .-•  aire 
footing,  he  sent  to  the  old  country  for  his  father, 
mother   and  other  members  of   his  family,   but 
the  mother   sickened  and  died  on   the   j 
and  the  reunion  of  which  he  so  long  had  dreamed 
was  therefore  incomplete.     Tin 
home  with   his   children   in   the  county,  and.   at 
the   time  of   his   death   in   December,   1S54.   was 
living  with  his  son  Joseph,  then  a  farmer  in  Han- 
cock County,  111. 

By  1S70  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Wilson  had  as- 
sumed such  substantial  proportions  that,  recog- 
nizing the  need  of  a  conservative  banking  es- 
tablishment, in  conjunction  with  .lames  ('..  Mc- 
C  ivory,  he  established  the  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants Bank  of  Rushville.  which  continued  ttn- 
ti:  1^7!.  when  the  business  was  closed  and  all 
a.  counts  paid  in  full.  When  the  Bank  of  Schuy- 
ler County  was  established  in  1S90,  Mr.  Wilson 
became  one  of  the  largest  stock-holders  and 
first  President,  serving  until  his  death  in   lv*s. 

While  merchandising  and  hanking  consumed 
the  business  energy  of  Mr.  Wilsi  11,  I 
less  active  and  influential  in  church  and  social 
matters.  He  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  was  a  constant  attendant 
and  contributed  generously  of  his  means  to  the 
advancement  of  church  interests,  lie  was  a  gen- 
erous and  public-spirited  citizen,  and  many  who 
were  once  downcast  and  discouraged  owe  their 
start  in  life  to  his  sympathy  and  practical  as- 
sistance. His  home  was  one  of  the  hospitable 
places  in  the  county,  and  the  friends  who  visited 
it  and  partook  of  the  bounty  of  the  merchant  and 
his  whole-souled  wife,  were  legion.  Having  suf- 
ficent  of  this  world's  goods,  no  one  ever  went 
from  his  door  emptyhanded.  Thei  r  •  n  ''■ 
local  enterprises  of  a  worthy  nature  which  did 
not.  in.  some  way,  profit  by  his  connection,  and 
the  names  of  those  he  helped  in  his  capacity  as  a 


He  was  liberal  with 
his  1  redit,  and  lenient  with  I  debtors,  ana 

his  patrons,  who  were  temporarilj   in  hard  link, 
were  sure  of  at 

\    living  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
re  :      Ami. i     Jane,    the    wife    0 

!  UN  rchant  ,.i  Springfield  ;  John 
C,  who  is  a  large  land-owner  and  lives  on  a 
larn,  adjoining  Uushville  on  the  east;  and 
Amelia.    the   wife   of  John    1..    -  I 

owner  of  the  dry-goods  establishment  founded  by 

under    1  ,■    0f    Wilsou    &    Company. 

Eleanor,  a  gii  ted  and  beautiful  I 

and  Mrs.  Wilsou,  after  i  c  education 

at  Mouticello  Female  Seminary,  at  Godfrey.Ill.,  iv- 

,  was  taken  ill  wit!:  - 
d  -  ilSl  .    aid    •.  ed    at    the    can. 
two.     she  had  bei  a  the  joy  and  suush. 
household,  a   student  of  the   hi  . 
u*onti  1  :;  >.  and  was  greatly  beloved  for  her  gen- 
tlene-s  ,_,f  ,;  .'  sweel   ess  of  char; 

Sarah    E.,    the   deceased    wife   of   II.   1*..   Graff, 
:    -  -'-'    leaving   a   family  of   four 

two  of  whom  are  now  living:  Wilbur 
W..  a  mining  engineer,  of  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  and 
John  C,  a  pari  er  ol  Graff  &  Co.,  Grain  Mer- 
chants at  Rushville,  111. 

Of  this  pioneer  merchant' of  Rushville,  too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  recognition  of  his 
noble  and  generous  character,  or  of  the  incal- 
culable  benefit  to   humanity  and  the  cc 

'     bj      his     life     and     work, 
that  he  left  a  fragrant  and  helpful  memory,  and 
that  his  nan  •  |   imong  the  real  work- 

ers and  the  true  men  of  the  city  of  Rushville. 

YARBROUGH,  James.— The  rise  from  obscurity 
to  wealth  and  influence  of  James  Yarhrough  is 
rei  resi  til  'd  by  tin-  extremes  of  chopping  wood 
and  rafting  by  the  day.  and  owning,  through 
individual  effort  and  good  judgment,  553  acres 
of  splendid  land  hi  Schuyler  County,  111.,  I 
on  Sections  24.  33  and  2d.  Camden  Township, 
and  section  13.  Buena  Vista  Township.  The 
experiences  of  this  well  known  and  highly  hon- 
ored farmer  have  been  diversified  in  the  extreme, 
and  to  say  that  he  has  profited  by  them  all  is 
to  attribute  to  him  that  ambiti  n  and  resource- 
fuluc-s  which  have  been  the  guiding 
of  his  career.  A  resident  of  Schuyler  (V.unty 
for  the  past  thirty-four  years,  Mr.  Tarbrougb's 
earliest  impressions  were  received  in  Trimble 
County.  Ky.,  where  he  was  born  So; 
1S42,  and  of  which  his  parents,  J 
Mary  (McPike)  Yarhrough.  were  also  natives. 
James  Yarbrough.  Sr.,  was  horn  in  Ki 
March  16,  1S04.  the  son  of  William  Yarbrough, 
also  a  native  of  that  State  and  member  of  a 
pioneer  family.  He  went  to  Missouri  with  his 
son.  James  (1.1  and  entered  land  there,  hut 
died  in  Kentucky  in  the  'fifties,  his  wife  dying 
later  in  the 

Mary    (McPike)     Yarbrough.    wife    of    James 
.  •■■ 
sketch,  was  horn   December   1,   1S01,   the  daugh- 
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tor  of  Edward  and  Sarah  (Van  Cleve)  McPike, 
the  former  born  March  15,  1772,  and  the  latter, 
March    it.     17NJ.      The     Yarbrou  • 

German  descent,  while  the  Mel'ikos  were  of 
Irish  aucestvy,  and  both  families  aero  closely 
identified  with  frontier  life  in  Ki  ntu 
the  cousins  of  Sirs.  Mary  i  McPike j  i  irbrough 
were  captured  by  the  Indians  and  lield  in  bondage 
for  a  considerable  time.  Finally,  having  been 
allowed  the  i'ii\- ; : .—:••  of  hunting  and  maki  ig  it  :i 
practice  to  venture  a  little  farther  from  the 
camp  each  day.  in  time  they  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape. 

In  1So4,  the  *  nily  of  Janfes  Yarbrough,  Sr., 
moved  t<>  the  vicinity  ol  Palmyra,  Marion 
County.  Mo.,  and  there  his  death  occurred  in 
1S5S,  only  lour  years  alter  going  to  that  region. 
His  wife,  who  survived  him  until  ISO."',  was  the 
mother  of  seven  children,  four  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing: William,  in  .Marion  County,  Mo.;  .Mary, 
widow  of  John  Pryor.  of  the  same  locality; 
Liny,  widow  of  William  Scott,  of  Audrain 
County,  Mo.;  James,  of  Schuyler  County,  111.; 
Sarah,  deceased  wife  of  Jeptha  l.ake.  who  is 
also  deceased;  Thomas,  who  was  killed  at  a 
house-raising  at  the  age  of  fifteen;  and  Nancy, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  four  years.  The  father 
of  this  family  was  a  man  of  quiet  tastes  and  dis- 
position, a  lover  or'  borne,  wife  and  children,  and 
a  friend  and  pioneer  ol  the  sturdy,  dependable 
sort. 

James  Yarbrough,  Jr.,  was  tweleve  years  of 
age  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  to  Missouri,  and  there,  a- 
ii*  his  native  State,  he  attended  the  subscription 
schools  until  his  sixteenth  year.  II"  then  began 
to  work  by  the  month  for  farmers  in  Marion 
County,  and  in  1802.  'with  a  neighbor  by  the 
name  of  Garrett,  came  to  Adams  County,  111., 
to  cut  timber  by  the  day.  In  th..-  spring  of 
1^'::;  lie  came  to  Schuyler  County,  and  began 
cutting  wood  tor  a  Mr.  Ingles,  bin  later,  building 
a  raft  just  below  Ripley,  on  Crooked  Creek, 
floated  the  same  to  the  Illinois  River,  and  thence 
down  the  Mississippi  to  St  Louis.  He  continued 
in  this  occupation,  in  connection  with  Mr.  B. 
H.  Ingles,  with  fair  financial  success,  until  his 
marriage.  November  29,  1S64,  to  Elizabeth  J. 
Ingles,  daughter  of  B.  II.  Ingles,  his  former  em- 
ployer and  partner.  Mr.  Ingles  came  from 
Kentucky  to  Schuyler  County,  where  iie  was 
one  of  the  early  pioneers.  After  his  marriage, 
Mr.  Yarbrough  rented  a  farm  of  Chris  Briggle, 
in  Woodstock  Township,  a  year  later  renting  an- 
other farm,  and  continuing  as  a  renter  in  Illinois 
until  his  removal  a  second  time  to  Missouri  in 
the  summer  of  1.SG0.  Then  purchasing  a  farm, 
he  tilled  the  same  until  disposing  of  it  in  1871, 
when  he  returned  to  Schuyler  County  and 
rented  land  in  Camden  Township.  About  IsTi. 
he  bought  a  100-aere  tract  of  land  in  Section 
20.  Camden  Township,  which  was  Improved, 
having  on  it  a  small  frame  building.  With  this 
insufficient  nucleus,  he  sel  about  creating  an 
ideal  country  home,  and  that  he  succeeded  almost 
beyond   reasonable    expectations    is   apparent   to 


all  who  stray  within  its  herders.  lie  has  cou- 
li:  ned    to   add   to  his   holdings   until    he   UOW   owns 

...~.s  acres,  all  ol  it  tillable  and  under  a  high 
late  of  cultivation. 
The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Yarbrough  died  in  Sep- 
tember, lt>Sl,  leaving  oulj  two  of  her  .-even 
children  living:  Annie,  wife  of  Charles  Cuger, 
of  Kushville.  and  motlu  r  of  Edna  Belle;  and 
IJartlett,  a  fanner  of  Camden  Township,  who 
married  t'aunie  Greene  and  has  two  sons,  - 
Paul  and  Jai  .  .  la  March  ISS2,  Mr.  Yarbrough 
married  J.  Edwena  L'uger,  and  oi  their  union 
there  were  sevi  i  children:  Edward  E.,  Charles 
w..  Lucille,  s.  Lillian,  Lawrence  l'..  Grovcr  and 
Arthur  J.  Edward  E.,  married  Bertha  E.  Race, 
of  Camden,  111.,  on  .lime  13,  1904,  f  idi  -  on 
a  farm  in  Camden  Township,  and  lias  one  child, 
Elva  Edwena;  Charles  YV.,  is  assisting  in  the 
management  of  the  home  farm;  Lucille  is  a 
gradual^  of  the  Rushville  Normal  and  Business 
Colli  -•'.  ami  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
accomplished  young  ladies  id'  Schuyler  County, 
a    splendid  aim      and    an    excel!  ul    cook; 

U rover  died  at  the  age  of  two  ye  irs ;  and  Arthur 
J.  barely  survived  his  second  year.  In  political 
affiliation,  Mr.  Yarbrough  is  a  Democrat,  and 
th  mgb  always  averse  to  otfice-holdii  g,  has  served 

acceptably  as  Assessor  ol  C; leu  Township.    He 

is  one  of  the  vcrj  active  and  progressive  men 
of  his  community,  and  has  done  much  to  promote 
high  class  stock-raising  and  scientific  general 
fanning.     His  farm  is  a  model  of  ue  and 

thrift,  and  his  standing  as  a  man  and  fanner  Is 
unexcelled. 

YOUNG,  James  Henry. — James  II.  Young,  as- 
il  the  Bank  of  Rushville,  Schuy- 
I  :■  i  ounty,  ill.,  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
financiers  ai  cl  you  g  business  mi  u  of  the  locality, 
besidi  -  beii  ;  an  officer  and  sto 
institution  named,  having  farming  and  other  in- 
terests of  i  onsidi  rah  c  magnitude.  He  was  horn 
on  the  home  farm  near  Rushville,  Buena  Vista 
Township,  Schuyler  County,  on  December  10, 
lS7ti,  and  is  a  son  of  John  Alexander  and  Mary 
1 1 'lark  i  Young,  being  the  fourth  child.  His 
father  was  a  man  ot  such  importance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  county  that  a  review  of  his 
life  is  published  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

The  mother;  formerly  Marj  L.  Cli  rk.  is  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  the  children  born  to  the 
Rev.  John  and  Ann  (Ohern)  Clark,  both  natives 
of  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania.  The  father  was  an 
abb'  and  prominent  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  <  hui  cli.  and  in  IS'.'l  was  elected 
President  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  which  met  in 
Cincinnati  in  June  of  that  year.  He  was  sent 
west  to  secure  the  location  of  the  Dearborn  Col- 
lege, which  was  finally  founded  at  Lawrenceburg, 
hid.,  and  in  1843  came  to  Rushville,  Schuyler 
County,  bought  land  in  the  vicinity,  and  made 
the  locality  the  head  (iiarters  of  his  work.  He 
remained  a  highly  honor*  tl  residei  :  of  Buena 
Vista   Tov  ■ 

curling  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  ami  his  remains  being 
brought  home  and  buried  iii  the  cemetery  near 


:•-.  ! 
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Rushville,  v  In  re  also  reposed  the  body  of   his 
wife  who  I     :  di(  d  February  2,  1"V>. 

Rev.  Johu  Clark  was  the  sou  of  John  and 
Eleanor  Clark,  who  were  natives  of  County  Ty- 
rone, Ireland,  and  with  their  parents  were  i  ' 
dent  adherents  of  the  Reformation  uudi 
Wesley.  Under  its  influence  their  family  were 
vraisedi  and  in  lsi-j  the  family  removed  to  Pitts- 
burg, where  the  sou.  John,  received  the  most  of 
his  education  under  the  careful  tutelage  of  bis 
father,  who  for  several  year-  was  a  professional 
teacher.  On  November  1(5,  1S26,  Rev.  John 
Clark  married  Ann  Oheru,  and  the  following 
year  entered  the  traveling  ministry  of  the  Prot- 
estant Me  bodist  Church1,  in  which  he  filled 
some  of  the  most  important  stations,  being  chosen 
delegate  to  each  of  its  General  Conferences 
while  be  remained  identified  with  thai 
tion.  After  locating  in  Schuyler  Cou  ty,  ii  I  - 1 :- 
he  united  with  the  Methodisl  Episc  p  I  Church, 
continuing  to  work  as  a  traveling  o  i":  ffl  '•>'• 
and  for  a  number  of  years  served  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Rush- 
ville. On  May  IS,  Is'.n;,  he  passed  to  bis  heav- 
enly reward,  and  in  bis  death  the  church  lost 
one  of  its  strongest  members  and  the  county  one 
of  its  revered  citizens. 

James  II.  Young  was  reared  upon  tbe  home 
farm  near  Rushville.  and  early  attended  the  dis- 
trict school,  afterwards  attending  public 
at  Rushville,  and  the  Normal  and  Business  Col- 
lege, and  - ;  d  lating  from  the  last  named  insti- 
tution in  the  class  of  1S93.  Immediately  there- 
after he  entered  tbe  employ  of  Roach  &  Tetrick. 
and  continued  in  their  service  and  in  the  employ 
of  their  successors  for  five  years,  resigning  then 
to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  cashier  of  tie' 
Rank  of  Rushville.  In  100S  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Schuyler  County  Fair  Asso- 
ciation and  became  its  first  secretary.  He  has 
been  an  iudi  fatigable  worker  in  matters  of  public 
interest  and  few  young  men  have  built  up  a  more 
extended  acquaintance. 

On  Septei  er  20,  1891,  Mr.  Young  was  united 
in  marriage,  at  Chicago,  111.,  to  Elizabeth  Frances 
Pattersonj  daughter  of  James  Marsh  and  Mary 
(Hamilton)  Patterson,  born  at  Jacksonville,  111., 
on  .Inly  24.  1ST5.  One  child  resulted  from  this 
union,  namely:  James  Russell  Venn.',  born  July 
10,  100.'..  The  parents  are  active  mi  mbers  ol 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mrs.  Young  is 
an  accomplished  and  refined  lady,  and  the  pleas- 
ant family  residence  on  West  Washington  Streel 
has  in  her  a  presiding  mistress  who  has  made  it 
the  center  of  much  high-minded  sociability.  Mr. 
Young  is  also  a  cultured  and  sociable  gentleman, 
as  well  as  careful,  honorable  and  enterprising. 
He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  in  lviT-lvix. 
served  as  Alderman  of  the  First  Ward  of  the 
city  of  Rushville  ibis  election  to  this  office  be- 
ing almost  unanimous),  and  proved  a  careful  and 
efficient  public  official.  Fraternally,  he  is  iden- 
tified with  Schuyler  Lodge.  No.  200,  K.  of  P. 

YOUNG,  John  Alexander. — Four  gencratioi  -  o 
the  Young  family  have  promoted  the  industries 


and  shared  in  the  stimulating  life  of  Schuyler 
County,  111.  'I  lie  lirsl  of  the  nan 
the  rare  [tossibil  lii  ol  this  pan  of  the  State 
was  John  v  oui  --,  an  ambitious  young  l) 
who  hied  away  trom  his  verdant  isle  with  a  pur- 
spleil  lid,  ami  a  colli':!  e 
w  Inch  uttei  I  to   recognize   the 

obstacles  of  life.  Landing  in  Sew  ^  o 
tempestuous  vo  age,  lie  made  his  way  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  after  a  briel  si  i  urn  there,  uudi  r- 
took  the  long  journey  by  water,  stage  and  ox 
team  to  Rushville,  111.,  where  he  found  warn. 
welcome  from  a  small  number  of  settlers  who 
had  braved 

the  terrible  cold  of  long  winters.  So  pleased  wa- 
in- with  the  prospects  in  the  new  country  that 
lie  son:  for  bis  parents  in  Ireland,  and  when  they 
arrived  went  to  live  with  them  on  the  farm  which 
they  purchased  in  Buena  Vista  Township,  i 
oldest  of  lour  children,  of  wh  an  the  others  were 
named  William  !•:.,  Alexander,  Margaret  and 
Elizabeth,  he  helped  to  till  this  early  farm  with 
the  crude  implements  known  to  the  general  west- 
ern farming  population  of  the  latter 'twi 
was  soon  united  in  marriage,  ai  Rushville,  111., 
to  a  daughter  ol  Hugh  Mc<  Te<  ry,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  America. 
The  young  people  went  to  housekeeping  in  a 
small  log  cabin  with  scant  furnishings,  and  with 
ii  the  comforts  and  advantages 
of  the  present  time,  planned  for  a  systematic 
-  of  their  dreams  and 
It  was  not  given  to  .John  Young  to  realize  his 
his  i"  any  appreciable  exteu 

!  i  uaiy  S,  is::...  three  years  after 
the  birth  of  bis  son.  John  Alexander  Young, 
June  i  b  1S32.  His  youngest  child,  James  M.. 
died  in  infancy. 

From    early    boyhood    John    Alexander    Young 
was  self-sustaining,  and  in  bis  search   for  work 
on    various    farms    belouging    to    neigh 
relatives,    he    was    often    separated    from    his 
mother.     However,    when    arrived    at    about   six- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  in  a  position  I  his 
mother    back    to    the    old    place    upon    which    bis 
father  had  settled  in  1S32.     Ambitiou  c:i  led  him 
in  ls->-  to  the  far  western  coast,  where  he  lived 
for  six  years,  ami  was  engaged  in  mining,  agri- 
.  ulture  and  inerchai  tin  hit:,     tie  wenl  I 
rields  in  an  ox-tn                        oui  six  months  to 
span  the  distance  between  the  Missouri   line  and 
the    Mecca    of   his    fortune-making   exj 
lie  achieved  reasonable  success,  and  n 
the  Fast  by  way  of  Panama  and  New  York  City, 
stopped  for  a  visit  with  bis  friends  and  relatives 
in   Philadelphia.     Again   in   Schuyler  County,   he 
resumed  agricultural   pursuits,   and   mad.-   many 
fine  improvements  on  the  time-houorei 
Originally  consisting  of  1:50  acres,  he  sold  twenty 
acres    to  defray    lis   expenses   to   the  coast,   but 
later  added    to   his    possessions    until    he   owned 
:,sn    acres    in    one    body.     The    farm    was    well 
stocked   and    housed   and   under   a   higl 
cultivation.     Mr.  Yo                                 i  ; 
study  to  the  hn  edii  \i  ol  high  gi    i 
farm  was  the  local  headquarters  for  all  that  was 
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fine  and  dependable  in  this  department  of  coun- 
try activity.  He  had  a  large  herd  of  Short-horn 
cattle,  fine  horses  and  hogs,  and  raised  besides 
tho  general  products  associated  with  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  Centra)  West. 

He  was  a  studious  ami  ever  progressive  lands- 
man, and  established  and  maintained  a  high 
standard  of  country  life  and  work. 

October  13,  1SG9,  Mr.  Young  was  united  in 
marriage  to  .Mary  I..  Clark,  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Clark,  and  born  in  Schuyler  County,  111., 
April  1.  1847.  She  was  a  broad-minded,  sympa- 
thetic, christian  woman,  devoted  to  her  family 
and  friends,  and  of  inestimable  help  to  her  hus- 
band in  the  acquiring  of  his  substantial  compe- 
tence. Her  death.  May  15.  187S,  was  regretted 
by  the  entire  community,  for  her  hospitality  and 
unfailing  kindness  had  drawn  to  her  an  unusual 
degree  of  respect  and  appreciation.  November 
24,  1881,  Mr.  Young  married  Elizabeth  DeWitt, 
daughter  of  .Tames  DeWitt.  an  honored  pioneer 
of  Schuyler  County.  Mrs.  Young  was  born  in 
Littleton.  Schuyler  County,  May  22,  1S55,  and 
had  the  average  advantages  of  the  young  people 
of  her  time  and  place.  She  is  the  mother  of 
five  children :  Mary  Euphemia.  boru  in  Rush- 
ville,  September  11),  1SS2,  wife  of  Frank  Hare,  of 


Rushville;  John  DeWitt.  born  April  5,  1894; 
Dwight  MoCreery,  born  September  28,  1885;  El- 
len Little,  horn  April  16,  1888;  and  William 
Hugh,  born  April  2d,  1893.  By  his  first  marriage 
Mr.  Young  had  four  children:  Carl  Clark.  Anna 
Florence.  Sarah  Eleanor,  and  James  Henry. 
Carl  Clark,  horn  August  9,  1870,  married  Lillian 
Crandall.  May  2d.  1897,  and  is  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Anna 
Florence,  hern  August  3,  1S72,  was  married  at 
Rushville.  September  5.  1901,  to  Joseph  Edgar 
Xeff.  a  graduate  of  DePanw  University  and  for 
years  assistant  principal  of  schools  of  Rushville, 
who  died  in  South  Rend.  Ind..  March  12,  1905; 
Sarah  Eleanor,  horn  August  2.°..  1S74,  was  mar- 
ried May  6,  1896,  to  James  II.  Nell.  She  has 
three  children. — Mary  Eleanor  Nell,  born  in 
Rushville,  September  11,  1807 ;  Florence  Lillian, 
l>orn  March  18.  1809,  and  Edna  Maxine.  born 
May  6.  1903.  James  Henry  Young,  born  in 
Rushville,  December  10,  1S76,  was  married  in 
Rushville.  September  2d.  1001,  to  Elizabeth 
Frances  Patterson,  of  Chicago,  daughter  of 
James  Marsh  and  Mary  (Hamilton)  Patterson, 
l>orn  July  24,  1875,  and  mother  of  James  Russell 
Young,  born  July  10,  1903. 
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